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THE  news  is  a  lot  better  lor  every  one 
who's  been  waiting  for  a  telephone. 

We've  put  in  more  than  500,000 
telephones  in  three  months  — and 
they're  going  in  faster  every  day. 

But  there  are  places  where  we  have 
complicated  switchboards  to  install 
—  even  places  where  we  must  build 
new  buildings  for  the  new  switch- 
boards. In  those  places  it  will  take 
more  time. 

We're  working  hard  on  that  job  and 
aiming  to  give  everybody  quicker 
and  better  service  than  ever  before. 
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Among  Ourselves 

AUGUST  6,  1945,  WHICH  OPENED  YEAR  I  OF  THE 
Atomic  Age  [see  page  19],  has  overshadowed 
January  1  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  year. 
Certainly  Christmas  messages  in  1945  gave 
fresh  significance  to  the  cherished  words, 
Peace  and  Good  Will.  The  solemn  dedication 
of  this  Christmastide  seemed  to  us  so  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  one  of  the  messages  that 
came  to  this  office  that  we  want  to  share  it. 
It  was  written  by  Peggy  Pond  Church, 
whose  all  too  rare  poems  we  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  publish  from  time  to  time: 

Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest 

Far  in  the  realms  of  space 
where  the  great  suns  have  their  birth 
the  angels   of   light   lean   down 
watching  the  turning  earth, 

watching  mankind   the  proud, 
formed  half  of  God's  own  breath, 
half  of  the  stubborn  dust 
that  returns  to  its  own  at  death. 

Man  who  once  crept  and  groped 
out  of  earth's  formless  slime 
armed  now  with  the  thunderbolt 
stands  at  the  height  of  time. 

And  the  angels  of  light  must  weep 
for  the  answer  is  written  plain: 
Whoso  steals  the  anger  of  God 
by  the  anger  of  God  is  slain. 

Yet,  as  the  angels  know 
who  keep  watch   by  the  judgment  seat, 
the  fire  we  have  stolen  can  yet  be  laid 
as  an  offering  at  God's  feet. 

We  who  are  Lucifer's  sons 

can  still  in  our  fatal  hour 

render  to  Him  from  whom  we  fled 

the  glory  and  the  power. 

Then  shall  the  heavens   ring 

with  the  joy  of  the  holy  ones, 

hearing  the  prayer  we  were  meant  to  pray — 

Teach  us  to  be  Thy  sons! 


//  Your  Copy  Arrives  Late    .    .    . 

We  realize  that  copies  of  Survey 
Graphic  are  reaching  subscribers  about 
three  weeks  late. 

The  shortage  of  experienced  em- 
ployes still  cripples  most  publishers  and 
printers,  as  well  as  the  railroads,  truck- 
ing companies,  post  offices — in  fact, 
everyone  responsible  for  delivering 
magazines  to  readers. 

Unfortunately,  little  improvement  can 
be  expected  for  several  months  to  come. 

If  your  copy  of  Survey  Graphic  does 
not  arrive  by  the  28th  of  the  month 
(four  weeks  late),  let  us  know.  Be- 
fore then,  please  do  not  write. 
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THE  LEADING  ARTICLE    IN  THE  DECEMBER  Stll'fcy 

Midmonthly  is  "Helping  Nations  Help  Them- 
selves" by  Charles  H.  Alspach,  acting  director 
of  the  Welfare  Division,  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  It 
tells  how  UNRRA's  welfare  staff  is  helping  the 
ravaged  countries  of  Europe,  and  now  China, 
to  set  up  relief  programs  for  themselves. 

UNDER  A  DIRECTIVE  ISSUED  BY  PRESIDENT  TRU- 
man  just  before  Christmas,  the  922  refugees 
who  have  been  living  in  a  war  relocation 
camp  near  Oswego,  N.  Y..  for  eighteen 
months,  received  the  gift  of  freedom.  [See 
"Displaced  Persons:  A  USA  Close-up,"  by 
Ruth  Karpf  in  the  June  1945  Surrey  Graphic.} 
At  this  writing,  the  refugees  are  eagerly  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Justice  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials  who  will  start  the  machinery  for 
their  admission  to  American  citizenship. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  issued  a 
directive  designed  to  expedite  the  admission 
to  the  USA  of  displaced  persons  from  Europe, 
up  to  the  limit  permitted  by  immigration  laws. 
As  reported  by  Earl  G.  Harrison  in  Survey 
Graphic  last  month,  a  relatively  small  propor- 


tion of  the  DP's  still  in  camps  in  Germany 
want  to  come  to  this  country.  Mr.  Truman 
urged  that  "special  attention  be  devoted  to 
orphan  children  to  whom  it  is  hoped  the  ma- 
jority of  visas  will  be  issued." 


NEWS   HAS    JUST    COME    TO    US   THAT   OTTO 

rath  has  died.  The  words  seem  incredible,  for 
his  recent  letters  were  characteristically  lively 
and  full  of  zest.  It  seems  that,  at  the  end  of  a 
busy,  happy  day  in  December,  he  had  seated 
himself  in  an  easy  chair  in  his  Oxford  living- 
room,  as  if  for  a  moment's  respite  —  and  his 
life  was  over. 

In  recent  years,  Neurath,  the  exiled  Vien- 
nese, had  found  a  spiritual  home  in  England. 
He  basked  in  what  he  called  "the  British 
human  climate."  What  he  had  to  offer,  Eng- 
land was  eager  for.  His  famous  isotype  sym- 
bols, already  known  and  widely  imitated  in 
the  United  States,  the  USSR,  and  The  Nether- 
lands, were  making  social  facts  exciting  to 
his  adopted  country. 

Waldemar  Kaempffert,  a  life-long  friend, 
will  write  on  Dr.  Neurath  and  his  work  in 
the  next  issue  of  Surrey  Graphic. 


NUREMBERG   PRELIMINARIES 

Above,  August  8,  1945,  Church  House, 
London:  Signing  of  the  Four  Power  Exec- 
utive Agreement  establishing  the  Inter- 
national Military  Tribunal  for  trial  of  the 
major  war  criminals  at  Nuremberg.  Stand- 
ing in  the  background  are  members  of  the 
British  and  American  staffs. 

Left,  Colonel  Bernays,  and  Colonel  John 
Harlan  Amen  of  the  U.  S.  prosecuting 
staff,  on  preparatory  work  at  London  for 
the  Nuremberg  trial. 
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Legal  Basis  of  the  Nuremberg  Trials 

"We  do  not  accept  the  paradox  that  legal  responsibility  should  be 
the  least  where  power  is  greatest." — Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson 

MURRAY  C.  BERNAYS 

Formerly  Colonel,  General  Staff  Corps,  AUS 


THE  WARTIME  TRIALS  IN  ANCIENT  NUREM- 
BERG— the  seat  of  Nazism — had  their  origin 
in  the  modern  Pentagon  Building  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

It  was  in  September,  1944,  that  the  Per- 
sonnel Division,  G-l,  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment General  Staff,  recommended  that  these 
German  leaders,  civilian  and  military  alike, 
together  with  such  associations  as  the  SS 
and  Gestapo,  should  be  charged  before  an 
international  court  with  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit notorious  crimes.  There  would  be  put 
into  the  dock  in  this  first  trial  only  those 
individuals  who  were  believed  to  be  out- 
standingly culpable  in  their  own  right  and 
as  representatives  of  the  defendant  associa- 
tions. If  any  of  the  associations  were  found 
guilty  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy, 
all  their  members  would  thereafter  be  liable 
to  trial  and  punishment  for  their  part  in 
the  offenses  charged. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  form- 
ula, as  it  matured,  were  the  employment  of 
the  legal  principle  of  conspiracy  in  order 
to  reach  the  innumerable  defendants  in- 
volved, and  the  recognition  that  aggressive 
war  is  a  crime  under  international  law, 
for  which  guilty  individuals  may  be  pun- 
ished. 

The  plan  went  through  General  Staff 
channels  with  approval  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-l.  It  was  indorsed  in  turn 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  The  legal  adviser  of 
the  State  Department  upheld  the  doctrines 
of  international  law  on  which  the  plan  was 
based,  and  just  a  year  ago  (January  1945), 
the  Secretary  of  State  joined  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  recommending  the  plan  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Last  May  President  Truman 
approved  it,  and  designated  Associate  Jus- 
tice Robert  H.  Jackson  as  chief  of  counsel 
for  the  United  States. 

On  August  8,  an  Executive  Agreement  to 
establish  an  international  military  tribunal 
to  try  the  defendants  was  entered  into  at 
London  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  France.  Since  then 


— Graduating  from  Harvard  in  1915, 
Colonel  Bernays  served  as  an  enlisted 
man  and  officer  in  World  War  I.  Com- 
missioned again  in  1942,  he  became  in 
October,  1943,  chief  of  the  Special  Proj- 
ects Branch  of  the  Personnel  Division, 
G-l,  War  Department  General  Staff. 

Himself  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  he  was  assigned  in  May,  1945,  to 
the  staff  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  for  duty  as  military  adviser  to  Jus- 
tice Jackson,  accompanying  him  to  Lon- 
don to  carry  forward  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  Nuremberg  trials. 

Before  he  left  for  overseas,  Colonel 
Bernays  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  citation  reading  in  part: 
".  .  .  Early  recognizing  the  need  for  a 
sound  basis  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  war  criminals  and  war  crimes,  he 
formulated  the  basic  concept  of  such  a 
policy  and  initiated  timely  and  appro- 
priate action  which  assured  its  adoption 
as  the  foundation  of  a  national  policy." 

fourteen  more  of  the  United  Nations  have 
formally  adhered  to  the  agreement,!  so  that 
the  charter  of  the  tribunal  has  become,  in 
Justice  Jackson's  opening  words  at  Nurem- 
berg, "an  organic  act  which  represents  the 
wisdom,  the  sense  of  justice,  and  the  will 
of  eighteen  governments  representing  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  all  civilized 
people." 

Are  We  Doing  Justice? 

The  defendants  were  indicted  on  four 
counts.  The  first  count  charges  conspiracy 
— to  wage  wars  which  were  aggressive  and 
also  "in  violation  of  international  treaties," 
to  violate  the  rules  and  customs  of  war,  and 
to  commit  crimes  against  humanity.  The 
other  counts  charge  that  the  defendants  did, 
in  fact,  commit  these  crimes  against  peace, 
against  the  laws  of  war,  and  against  hu- 
manity. 

All  the  doubts  and  questions  which  have 


An  article  initiated  by  Survey  Graphic  and  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  the  editors  of  Reader's 
Digest,  which  will  carry  it  in  February. 


t  Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Czechoslovakia,  Luxemburg,  Poland,  Greece,  Yugo- 
slavia, Ethiopia,  Australia,  Haiti,  Honduras,  and 
Panama. 


been  raised  in  the  public  discussion  regard- 
ing this  prosecution — and  many  more  be- 
sides— were  vigorously  mooted  in  the  War 
and  State  Departments  and  elsewhere  at 
Washington  before  the  plan  was  finally 
approved.  The  writer  can  testify  to  this 
from  personal  knowledge  both  in  initiating 
the  project  and  in  seeing  it  through,  step 
by  step,  as  chief  of  the  Special  Projects 
Branch  of  G-l,  General  Staff. 

There  were  those  who  favored  punishing 
the  Nazi  leaders  through  mere  decree  of 
the  Allied  governments.  They  questioned 
the  need  for  any  trial  at  all,  or  its  wisdom. 
Others  challenged  the  root  concepts  of  the 
plan,  such  as  the  doctrine  that  aggressive 
war  is  a  crime.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  vitality 
of  democratic  traditions  that  before  the  pro- 
posed course  could  be  agreed  upon,  the 
American  government  had  to  be  satisfied 
that  we  should  truly  be  doing  justice — 
even  in  the  case  of  so  brutal  an  enemy,  and 
in  the  face  of  provocations  whose  obscene 
cruelty  has  rarely  been  equaled. 

Whether  we  are,  indeed,  engaged  in 
doing  justice  is  a  question  which  is  sin- 
cerely put.  It  must  be  met  with  integrity. 

From  Buck  Privates  to  High  Brass 

Certain  legal  premises  arc  beyond  dis- 
pute. There  is  no  mystery  about  them.  To 
begin  with,  assault  and  murder  are  felonies 
in  war  as  in  peace.  In  war,  it  is  a  crime  "to 
kill  or  wound  an  enemy  who,  having  laid 
down  his  arms,  or  having  no  longer  means 
of  defense,  has  surrendered  at  discretion." 
This  is  forbidden  by  the  Regulations  an- 
nexed to  the  1907  Hague  Convention, 
"Respecting  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War 
on  Land."  True,  neither  the  Convention 
nor  its  Regulations  use  the  word  "crime" 
or  "criminal."  That  is  an  important  point 
to  which  I  return  later.  Here,  it  is  enough 
to  point  out  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  a  commander  on  either  side  to  try  for 
murder  any  soldier  guilty  of  murdering 
a  prisoner  of  war.  That  is  traditional  law 
among  nations,  of  undisputed  force.  It  is 
law,  though  not  so  specified  in  the  Hague 
Conventions. 

Such  is  the  rule  of  combat.  What  of  mili- 
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tary  occupation?  The  same  Regulations  of 
1907  provide:  "Family  honor  and  rights, 
the  lives  of  persons,  and  private  property, 
as  well  as  religious  convictions  and  prac- 
tice, must  be  respected  [by  the  occupying 
forces  |.  Private  property  cannot  be  confis- 
cated. Pillage  is  formally  forbidden." 

Again  there  is  nothing  in  the  language 
of  this  Hague  Convention  or  its  Regula- 
tions which  makes  such  conduct  a  crime. 
Nevertheless  it  is  criminal  under  tradi- 
tional law. 

The  case  of  the  individual  soldier  is  so 
clear  that  nobody  will  raise  any  question 
about  it.  The  principle  can  be  carried  much 
further  without  arousing  dispute.  What  is 
true  of  "the  buck  private  in  the  rear  rank" 
is  equally  true,  by  common  and  universal 
acceptance,  of  the  company  commander, 
the  regimental  commander,  or  the  com- 
mander of  a  division,  corps  or  army.  They 
can  be  tried  for  these  felonies  not  only  if 
they  commit  the  crimes  themselves  but  also 
if  they  order  or  willfully  countenance  them. 

Thus,  an  American  military  court  in 
Manila  has  convicted  General  Yamashita 
and  sentenced  him  to  death  because  he 
countenanced  the  Japanese  outrages  there. 
We  have  not  onlv  convicted  but  executed 


the  German  General  Anton  Dostlcr,  be- 
cause he  directed  the  unlawful  killing  of 
American  parachutists. 

However,  General  Dostler  was  acting 
under  a  direct  Top  Secret  order  issued  by 
Hitler  himself,  that  commandos  were  to 
be  killed  to  the  last  man  after  capture, 
and  this  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  uniform,  engaged  in  a  lawful  mili- 
tary mission,  and  thus  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection accorded  prisoners  of  war.  Nor 
were  Hitler's  high  commanders  acting 
solely  on  their  own  initiative  when  they 
committed  mass  murders,  spoliations,  and 
deportations  of  the  populations  of  occupied 
areas.  For  example,  it  was  early  proved 
in  the  Nuremberg  trial  that,  prior  to  the 
invasion  of  Poland,  Hitler  personally  or- 
dered his  Wehrmacht  to  "kill  without 
mercy  all  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  the  Polish  race  or  language." 

"Where  Power  Is  Greatest" 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  level  of  culp- 
ability. Is  it  law  that  the  soldier  who  pulls 
the  trigger,  and  the  commander  who  or- 
ders him  to  fire,  may  be  tried  for  murder, 
but  the  head  of  their  government,  under 
whose  directives  thev  both  act,  is  to  be 


immune?  The  law  is  not  so  futile  as  that. 
Our  own  field  manual  on  the  Rules  of 
Land  Warfare  makes  no  such  distinction: 

"Individuals  and  organizations  who  vio- 
late the  accepted  laws  and  customs  of  war 
may  be  punished  therefor.  .  .  .  The  person 
giving  such  orders  may  also  be  punished." 

The  German  Military  Code  recognizes 
the  same  rule: 

"If  the  execution  of  a  military  order  vio- 
lates the  criminal  law,  then  the  superior 
officer  giving  the  order  will  bear  responsi- 
bility therefor." 

Under  this  rule  responsibility  ran  di- 
rectly to  Hitler,  as  supreme  commander 
of  the  Wehrmacht  and  General  Dostler's 
superior  officer.  Nor  does  the  principle 
break  down  when  it  runs  to  civilians  who 
are  party  to  such  orders  or  high  decisions. 
Three  centuries  ago,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke  proclaimed  to  King  James  that  even 
rulers  are  "under  God  and  the  Law/' 

Justice  Jackson  was  on  sound  ground 
when  he  said  in  his  historic  report  of  June 
7,  1945,  to  President  Truman:  "We  do  not 
accept  the  paradox  that  legal  responsibility 
should  be  the  least  where  power  is  the 
greatest." 

Regardless,  then,  of  whether  or  not  the 


The  Prosecutors.  The  Russian  assistant  prosecutor  reads  the  indictment   (lower  left).   American  prosecutors  at  center 
table;  seated  left  is  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson.  The  British  prosecutors  sit  at  the  table  on  the  left;  the  Russians,  right 
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making  of  aggressive  war  is  in  itself  a 
crime,  the  defendants  brought  to  trial  ar 
Nuremberg  were  justly  subject  to  convic- 
tion and  punishment  for  those  crimes  which 
they  planned  and  perpetrated  in  violation 
of  the  rules  of  war.  These  make  a  ghastly 
recital  in  Counts  Three  and  Four  of  the 
indictment: 

— the  murder,  extermination,  enslave- 
ment, and  deportation  of  civilian  popula- 
tions; 

— the  murder  and  ill  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war; 

— the  killing  of  hostages; 

— the  wanton  destruction  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages. 

All  these  acts  were  felonious  under  ac- 
cepted international  law.  Under  that  law, 
the  guilty  are  liable  to  trial  and  punish- 
ment, without  regard  to  their  station. 

Indeed,  the  Nuremberg  defendants  could 
not  fairly  pretend  that  they  did  not  know 
that  these  settled  principles  of  law  would 
be  invoked  against  them.  They  were  put 
on  notice  that  this  would  be  done  in  the 
Moscow  Declaration  published  November 
1,  1943,  signed  by  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and 
Stalin.  This  declaration  announced  that  the 
lesser  criminals  would  be  tried  in  "the 
countries  in  which  their  abominable  deeds 
were  done"  and  the  major  criminals — 
i  such  as  those  tried  at  Nuremberg — "by 
joint  decision  of  the  Allies." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  charge  of 
Crimes  Against  Humanity,  Count  Four, 
particularly  alleges  that  the  offenses  "cons- 
tituted violations  of  internal  penal  laws." 
This  furnishes  another  well-settled  ground 
of  prosecution,  because,  under  the  instru- 
ment of  unconditional  surrender  which 
Germany  signed,  the  occupying  powers 
exercise  all  judicial  authority  in  the  occu- 
pied land.  The  German  courts  are  closed, 
or  sit  to  hear  only  such  cases  as  these 
powers  permit.  Allied  military  tribunals 
thus  have  full  jurisdiction  to  try  offenses 
against  German  laws,  and  are  in  a  position 
to  deal  even  with  Germans  who  have  killed 
or  injured  other  Germans  in  violation  of 
such  laws. 

This  is  all  the  more  important,  because 
murders  and  tortures  committed  by  the  SS 
and  Gestapo  were  not  made  lawful  even 
by  the  Nazi  Reich.  Those  who  committed 
them  were  given  an  administrative  im- 
munity against  prosecution.  Our  forces  and 
our  courts  are  competent  to  enforce  the 
law,  despite  this  unconscionable  immunity. 

The  Bench  at  Nuremberg  . 

"But  are  we  giving  the  Germans  a  fair 
trial?"  I  have  been  asked.  "Are  not  the 
judges,  as  well  as  the  prosecutors,  chosen 
from  among  the  victorious  nations  and  the 
aggrieved  parties?  Isn't  it  like  trying  a 
common  murderer  before  jurors  chosen 
from  the  victim's  relatives?  Why  are  there 
no  neutrals  sitting  on  the  bench  at  Nurem- 
berg?" 

These  are  searching  questions,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  convincing  answers  to 
them. 

In  any  criminal  trial,  in  any  civilized 
country,  the  jury  may  be  "impartial"  but 
it  is  never  "neutral."  It  is  not  neutral,  that 


is  to  say,  in  its  abhorrence  of  crime,  and 
in  its  determination  to  convict  those  guilty 
of  it.  The  jury  can  also  act  without  fear 
of  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  a  convict's 
friends. 

How  can  we  honestly  expect  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations  to  be  "im- 
partial" when  dealing  with  international 
crimes  by  a  great  power?  Are  not  all  peace- 
loving  countries,  whether  or  not  they  were 
technically  neutral  during  a  war,  aggrieved 
members  of  the  family  of  nations  and  close 
relatives  of  the  victims  of  aggression?  In 
order  to  find  truly  "impartial"  judges  for 
such  a  trial,  one  would  have  to  seek  among 
the  Eskimos  and  Hottentots. 

Moreover,  the  addition  of  neutrals  to  the 
Nuremberg  court  would  have  been  an  un- 
usual rather  than  a  usual  step.  Dostler  and 
Yamashita  were  tried  by  exclusively  Ameri- 
can courts,  Kramer  (the  "Beast  of  Belsen") 
by  an  exclusively  British  bench.  There  is 
no  reason  of  principle  for  doing  differently 
at  Nuremberg.  There  was,  however,  a 
practical  and  psychological  reason  against 
it.  How'  could  one  ask  neighboring  neutrals 
to  judge  Germany  without  their  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  fear  that  once  again  the 
Reich  might  become  powerful  enough  to 
seek  vengeance  upon  those  who  dared  to 
judge  her? 

The  Executive  Agreement  among  the 
four  powers  assured  the  defendants  a  fair 
trial  in  its  scrupulous  provisions  for  pro- 
tecting their  rights. 

The  Ex  Post  Facto  Issue 

The  question  remains:  Were  the  defen- 
dants in  the  dock  at  Nuremberg  being 
tried  for  the  crime  of  aggressive  war  under 
a  rule  retroactively  imposed  by  force  of 
our  victorious  arms,  or  were  they  tried 
pursuant  to  recognized  law? 

Certain  things  are  beyond  dispute.  The 
first  is  that  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  de- 
fense. Civilization  could  not  protect  itself 
otherwise.  It  would  make  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  law  impossible  to  require 
the  prosecution  to  establish  in  criminal 
cases  that  the  defendant  acted  in  knowing 
violation  of  the  law. 

It  is  immaterial,  therefore,  what  Hitler 
and  his  fellow  adventurers  thought  the  law 
might  be  regarding  aggressive  war.  The 
question  is,  What  was  the  law? 

Here  again,  certain  facts  are  entirely 
beyond  dispute.  The  adventurers  who 
seized  control  of  the  German  government 
in  1933  intended  to  dominate  at  least  the 
European  continent.  They  did  not  mean  to 
be  too  nice  or  scrupulous  about  their 
methods  for  achieving  this.  They  knew 
that  their  program  must  involve  aggressive 
wars,  and  they  planned  for  them.  Any  de- 
fense that  they  did  not  do  this  could  not 
stand.  They  could  only  claim  that  no  law 
could  reach  them  for  having  done  it. 

It  is  beyond  dispute,  further,  that  the 
wars  were  aggressive  in  fact.  Captured 
documents  make  this  clear:  Back  in  1939, 
speaking  in  his  best  tradition  of  firmness 
tempered  with  delicacy,  Hitler  assured  his 
co-entrepreneurs: 

"I  have  only  one  fear  and  that  is  that 
Chamberlain  or  such  another  dirty  swine 


comes  to  me  with  a  proposition  or  a 
change  of  mind.  He  will  be  thrown  down- 
stairs even  if  I  must  personally  kick  him 
in  the  belly  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
photographers.  .  .  .  The  invasion  and  ex- 
termination of  Poland  begin  Saturday  morn- 
ing. I  will  have  a  few  companies  in  Polish 
uniforms  attack  in  Upper  Silesia  or  in 
the  protectorate.  Whether  the  world  be- 
lieves it  doesn't  mean  a  damn  to  me.  The 
world  believes  only  in  success." 

It  is  noted  in  the  official  report  of  this 
conference:  "The  speech  was  listened  to 
enthusiastically.  Goering  jumped  on  the 
table  and  danced  .  .  .  ." 

Equally  is  it  beyond  dispute  how  far 
back  Hitler  was  planning  war  on  the 
United  States  and  plotting  with  the  Jap- 
anese to  that  end.  A  captured  memorandum 
from  Hitler's  headquarters  dated  October 
29,  1940,  reported:  "The  Fuehrer  is  at 
present  occupied  with  the  question  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Atlantic  Islands  with  the 
view  to  the  prosecution  of  war  against 
America  at  a  later  date." 

At  a  secret  discussion  in  February  1941, 
between  Hitler  and  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister,  Matsuoka,  a  preliminary  pact  was 
concluded  by  which  the  Japanese  were  to 
attack  the  United  States  as  soon  as  Matsu- 
oka could  complete  the  plans,  and  "the 
Fuehrer  pointed  out  that  Germany  on  her 
part  would  immediately  take  the  conse- 
quences if  Japan  would  get  involved  with 
the  United  States." 

The  invasions  of  Poland,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  Greece, 
Yugoslavia  and  Russia,  and  the  onslaught 
on  the  United  States,  were  all  confessedly 
aggressive.  They  were  committed  in  the 
face  of  treaties  of  friendship,  arbitration, 
and  nonaggression,  and  in  violation  of  re- 
cent, repeated,  and  solemn  assurances  that 
they  would  not  occur. 

Treachery  As  a  Factor 

The  fact  of  treachery,  standing  by  itself, 
is  enough  to  condemn  these  wars  as  un- 
lawful under  the  law  of  nations.  They  were 
commenced  in  violation  of  Hague  Conven- 
tion No.  Ill  of  1907.  Article  1  provided: 

"The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  that 
hostilities  between  themselves  must  not 
commence  without  previous  and  explicit 
warning,  in  the  form  either  of  a  reasoned 
declaration  of  war  or  of  an  ultimatum  with 
conditional  declaration  of  war." 

It  may  be  asked:  What  importance  is 
there  in  the  distinction  between  sending 
a  declaration  of  war  five  minutes  before 
firing  the  first  shot,  and  shooting  first? 
The  question  misses  the  substance  of  the 
article  quoted.  This  speaks  of  "a  reasoned 
declaration  of  war."  A  "reasoned  declara- 
tion" is  one  which  shows  cause.  Possibly 
the  other  side  might  be  willing  to  remove 
that  cause,  and  the  war  thereby  be  averted. 
The  article  speaks  not  merely  of  an  ulti- 
matum but  of  an  ultimatum  "with  condi- 
tional declaration  of  war."  Such  an  ulti- 
matum is,  again,  one  which  leaves  open 
the  opportunity  for  preventing  hostilities. 

War  commenced  by  treachery  is  not, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  war  at  all.  It  is 
simple  brigandage.  A  subsequent  declara- 


tion  of  war  docs  not  cure  the  initial  ille- 
gality. Thus,  in  invading  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Germany  was  not  a  country  at 
war  but  an  armed  robber  at  large.  Who- 
ever conspired  in  the  commission  of  that 
robbery  and  its  connected  crimes  was  a 
common  felon. 

What,  then,  of  the  aggressive  aspect  of 
all  these  assaults?  On  August  27,  1928, 
at  Paris,  there  was  signed  the  General 
Treaty  for  Renunciation  of  War,  or  "Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact,"  as  it  is  generally  called. 
The  representatives  of  sixty  nations,  in- 
cluding all  the  great  powers,  joined  in 
the  signing.  Germany  was  one  of  them, 
and  has  never  repudiated  her  adherence 
to  the  Pact.  The  contracting  parties  thereto 
solemnly  declared  "in  the  names  of  their 
respective  peoples  that  they  condemn  re- 
course to  war  for  the  solution  of  interna- 
tional controversies,  and  renounce  it  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy  in  their  rela- 
tions with  one  another." 

Now  Nazi  Germany  was  not  the  first 
or  only  power  to  honor  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact  in  the  breach.  Nonetheless,  if  any- 
thing can  be  said  to  be  agreed  in  this  field, 
it  is  that  the  Pact  made  aggressive  war 
unlawful.  Mr.  Stimson  put  it  very  con- 
cisely in  1932:  the  meaning  of  the  Pact  is 
that  war  is  "an  illegal  thing."  Even  those 
who  say  that  the  defendants  at  Nuremberg 
were  accused  on  the  basis  of  ex  post  facto 
law  do  not  claim  otherwise.  Their  argu- 
ment is  only  this,  that  whereas  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact  did  make  aggressive  war  ille- 
gal (even  the  attorneys  for  the  Nuremberg 
defendants  admit  this),  it  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  make  it  criminal. 

The  Crime  of  Aggression 

The  narrow  point  at  issue,  then,  is 
whether  the  illegality  of  the  Axis  aggres- 
sions was  in  the  nature  of  breach  of  con- 
tract, or  in  the  nature  of  crime.  When 
World  War  II  began,  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact  was  ten  years  old.  We  can  find  light 
as  to  its  meaning  in  the  language  used, 
the  subject  dealt  with,  and  the  background 
against  which  the  instrument  was  entered 
into  in  1928. 

The  Language:  It  reads  that  the  parties 
"condemn  recourse  to  war."  To  lawyers  the 
verb  condemn  connotes  criminality.  Diplo- 
mats, and  the  international  law  experts  who 
guide  them  behind  the  scenes,  use  words 
with  great  care. 

The  Subject:  This  was  crystallized  by 
Justice  Jackson  in  a  sentence:  "Doubtless 
what  appeals  to  men  of  good  will  and 
common  sense  as  the  crime  which  com- 
prehends all  lesser  crimes  is  the  crime  of 
making  unjustifiable  war."  The  parties  to 
the  Pact  used  that  verb  of  criminal  conno- 
tation because  they  were  denouncing  what 
all  reasonable  men  must  consider  criminal: 
organized,  large  scale  killing,  mutilation, 
and  destruction. 

The  Background:  When  the  parties  to  the 
Pact  said  that  they  "condemn"  recourse 
to  war,  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
'  was  in  their  minds.  The  leading  nations, 
Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States 
among  them,  had  already  committed  them- 
selves to  the  rule  that  aggressive  war  is  a 


crime  under  the  law  of  nations. 

That  was  the  gist  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
•adopted  October  2,  1924  by  the  delegates  of 
forty-eight  governments  at  the  Fifth  Assem- 
bly of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  char- 
acterized at  the  time  by  P.  J.  Noel-Baker, 
today  British  Minister  of  State,  as  "the 
creation  of  the  governmental  will  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  civilized  states  under 
whose  rule  mankind  today  exists." 

Germany  had  joined  the  League  by  1927 
and  was  one  of  forty-eight  states  repre- 
sented at  the  Eighth  Assembly  which 
unanimously  reaffirmed  "that  a  war  of 
aggression  is  an  international  crime." 

And  the  following  year,  the  New  World 
added  a  flourish  to  this  pronouncement. 
At  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference  at 
Havana,  delegates  from  twenty-one  repub- 
lics unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  that 
such  wars  constitute  "an  international  crime 
against  the  human  species." 

Clearly,  when  the  representatives  of  the 
sixty  nations  signed  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact,  they  well  knew  that  they  themselves 
had  already  publicly  and  officially  declared 
that  aggressive  war  is  a  crime. 

Punishment  to  Fit  the  Crime 

"The  decent  opinion  of  mankind"  before 
which  our  Founding  Fathers  brought  their 
case,  became  in  due  course  the  conscience  of 
Lincoln's  "plain  people."  Theirs  are,  in 
Churchill's  phrase,  the  blood  and  tears  and 
sweat  that  are  paid  out  for  the  mad  am- 
bitions of  conquest;  theirs,  also,  are  the 
ultimate  sanctions. 

The  Hague  Conventions  recognize  this. 
In  Convention  No.  IV  we  read  that  in 
cases  not  specifically  provided  for,  the 
touchstone  is  to  be  "the  rule  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations,  as  they  result 
from  the  usages  established  among  civilized 
peoples,  from  the  laws  of  humanity,  and 
the  dictates  of  the  public  conscience." 

The  modern  man  in  the  street,  the  store, 
the  factory,  knows  the  score:  Aggressive 
war  is  a  crime.  It  was  a  crime  when  the 
Fuehrer  made  it  the  touchstone  of  his 
national  policy. 

Hitler  knew  his  course  was  criminal. 
Wasn't  that  why  he  and  his  co-conspirators 
perpetrated  false  provocations  that  would 
at  once  stir  up  their  own  people  and  make 
it  look  as  though  the  other  fellow  had 
started  it? 

The  critics  of  the  Nuremberg  procedure, 
however,  argue:  "True,  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact  has  made  war  unlawful.  True,  you 
can  call  to  account  the  state  that  wages 
unjust  wars.  You  can  impose  penalties 
upon  the  state — occupy  it,  exact  reparations 
of  it,  keep  it  indefinitely  under  the  heel. 
But  the  statesman  and  the  soldier  who  led 
the  state  into  the  crime  you  cannot  touch. 
Why?  Because  while  the  Pact  condemns 
war,  it  does  not  specify  criminal  penalties 
for  those  who  wage  it,  nor  can  such  be 
imposed." 

If  that  argument  is  sound,  then  at  one 
swoop  we  have  abolished  the  accepted  laws 
of  war.  We  are  back  in  utter  barbarism. 
Hague  Convention  No.  IV  specifies  no 
criminal  sanctions  for  killing  the  enemy 
who,  having  laid  down  his  arms,  or  having 


no  longer  means  of  defense,  has  sur- 
rendered. It  specifies  no  criminal  sanctions 
for  the  slaughter  of  civilian  populations, 
for  murder,  mayhem,  rape,  oppression  or 
enslavement.  The  Convention  only  specifies 
that  these  things  are  forbidden.  But  when 
the  prohibited  act  is  one  which  is  criminal 
by  the  common  consent  of  civilized  peo- 
ples, its  commission  is  treated  as  a  crime 
under  the  laws  of  war,  and  punished  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  the  same  way,  the  1929  Geneva  Pris- 
oners of  War  Convention  specifies  no  crim- 
inal sanctions  for  murdering  prisoners,  tor- 
turing them,  starving  them,  denying  them 
medical  care.  However,  let  the  law  experts 
of  the  German  War  Office  testify.  While 
the  war  was  on  they  did  not  deny  that 
these  were  crimes.  Justice  Jackson  stated  in 
his  opening  of  the  case: 

"Of  the  criminal  nature  of  these  acts, 
the  defendants  had  clear  knowledge.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  took  pains  to  conceal  their 
violations.  It  will  appear  that  the  defen- 
dants Keitel  and  Jodl  were  informed  by 
official  legal  advisers  that  the  orders  to 
brand  Russian  prisoners  of  war,  to  shackle 
British  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  execute 
commando  prisoners  were  clear  violations 
of  International  Law." 

No,  the  argument  in  opposition  does 
not  hold  water. 

Teeth  for  the  Law  of  Nations 

What  has  been  happening  at  Nuremberg 
is  revolutionary,  but  let  us  be  clear  what 
kind  of  revolution  it  is.  It  is  not  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  law.  Rather  it  is  a  revolution  in 
law  enforcement.  That  was  why  Justice 
Jackson  said  in  opening  the  case:  "I  am 
not  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  judicial  prece- 
dent for  the  inquiry  we  propose  to  con- 
duct." 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  had  ready 
to  hand  agreement  among  themselves,  un- 
der which  to  scourge  those  leaders  who 
think  to  attain  primacy  for  their  states,  not 
by  greatness  in  the  arts  of  peace  but  by 
the  brutal  weapons  of  war.  That  law  of 
nations  has  lain  idle. 

Nuremberg  marked  the  decision  that 
this  shall  no  longer  be.  Nor  can  we  wait, 
now  that  men  on  earth  have  unlocked  the 
mysterious  energy  of  the  sun.  We  will  be 
destroyed  by  our  discoveries  unless  we 
bring  them  under  control. 

If  this  is  to  be  done,  moral  responsibility 
under  the  law  of  nations  must  be  supported 
with  the  tools  of 'justice.  But  moral  re- 
sponsibility is  an  individual  thing.  Our 
whole  structure  of  domestic  law  rests  on 
the  principle  that  only  against  the  indi- 
vidual can  ultimate  justice  be  enforced. 
What  is  true  in  the  domestic  field  is  equally 
true  of  international  law.  That  must  re- 
main a  futile  and  helpless  thing  if  it  fails 
to  bind  the  individual  to  its  obligations, 
and  to  submit  him  to  its  penalties.  With- 
out this  there  can  be  no  security  for  the 
generations  who  live  under  the  threat  of 
the  unlocked  atom. 

That  is  why  Nuremberg  is  a  revolution- 
ary landmark.  It  marks  a  revolution  in  law 
enforcement  which  opens  a  vista  of  hope  to 
men  of  courage  and  good  will  everywhere. 
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A  mass  demonstration  by  General  Motors  strikers  at  the  GM  building  in  Detroit  —  just  across  the  street  from  union  headquarters 

Winter  of  Industry's  Discontent 

Here  are  major  issues  behind  today's  (and 'tomorrow's)  strike  headlines  as 
defined  in  the  struggle  between  workers  and  management  of  General  Motors. 


THE  FRONT  PAGES  ARE   FILLED  WITH  NEWS  OF 

industrial  unrest  —  strikes,  the  threat  of 
strikes,  the  efforts  of  government  agencies 
to  "compose"  differences,  the  fulminations 
of  leading  citizens  against  delays  in  recon- 
version, against  the  positions  taken  by 
spokesmen  for  unions  or  for  industry.  The 
brave  new  world  to  which  so  many  eyes 
turned  longingly  in  war-darkened  days  is 
a  scene  of  friction  and  cross-purposes,  even 
in  this  fortunate  land  which  escaped  the 
devastation  of  battle  and  bombing. 

Many  of  us  are  confused  because  the 
murky  details  of  the  day's  news  obscure 
facts  and  issues.  Why  are  General  Motors 
and  the  union  at  loggerheads?  What  is 
the  "company  security"  which  Ford  de- 
mands, and  how  does  the  union  propose  to 
provide  it?  What  is  President  Truman's 
line,  and  why  do  both  management  and 
labor  resent  his  proposals? 

The  Stormy  Landscape 

It  was  in  search  of  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as  these  that,  early  in  December,  I 
visited  Detroit — a  great  city  sprawled  out 
"up  river"  and  "down  river,"  overcrowded, 
under-housed,  taut  with  racial  and  eco- 
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— By  an  associate  editor  of  Survey 
Graphic,  whose  last  report  on  the  auto 
capital  was  written  in  the  feverish  days 
of  the  change-over  to  war  production: 
"The  Battle  of  Detroit,"  April  1942. 


nomic  tensions.  The  picket  lines  were  plod- 
ding their  beats  at  the  doors  of  General 
Motors  plants,  and  negotiations  between 
GM  and  the  United  Automobile  Workers- 
CIO  were  haltingly  resumed.  Now,  only 
a  few  days  later,  the  proposed  "company 
security"  section  of  the  UAW-Ford  con- 
tract is  headline  news,  as  is  the  fact-finding 
board  appointed  by  President  Truman  to 
inquire  into  the  GM  strike.  The  possibility 
of  a  nation-wide  steel  strike  in  mid-January 
further  darkens  the  reconversion  scene. 

The  current  of  events  is  so  swift  these 
days  that  even  the  press  associations  are 
hard  put  to  it  to  keep  up.  Obviously  it  is 
out  of  the  question  for  a  monthly  magazine 
to  try  to  chronicle  the  news.  Therefore, 
this  article  will  seek  to  define  issues,  clarify 
relationships,  sketch  a  few  outstanding 
personalities,  and  try  to  make  it  easier  for 
readers  to  follow  the  day-to-day  develop- 


ments   with    understanding    of    the    forces 
and  tensions  at  work. 

The  Play  of  New  Factors 

Many  new  factors,  in  addition  to  the 
controlling  one — the  shift  from  a  war  to  a 
peace-time  economy — affect  industrial  rela- 
tions this  winter.  Almost  as  significant  is 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  and  the  fear  of 
a  runaway  inflation.  Another  is,  of  course, 
the  determination  of  the  Truman  Admin- 
istration to  take  "hands  off"  as  rapidly  and 
as  completely  as  possible.  Many  informed 
observers  of  the  meager  outcome  of  the 
labor-management  conference  in  Washing- 
ton in  November,  saw  in  this  policy  one 
of  the  elements  which  limited  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  that  undertaking. 

President  Truman  followed  his  an- 
nounced intention  in  calling  the  conference 
— that  he  would  leave  industry  and  labor 
to  work  out  a  formula  for  their  postwar 
relationships.  Forthright  White  House  lead- 
ership, it  was  suggested  from  many  quar- 
ters, might  have  saved  the  situation,  and  • 
minimized  the  "wave  of  strikes"  that 
washed  over  the  inconclusive  results.  In 
weighing  the  importance  of  this  factor, 


however,  it  must  not  be  torgotten  that  un- 
rest was  widespread  before  the  conference 
met,  and  that  one  of  the  major  disputes — 
between  UAW  and  General  Motors — al- 
ready had  reached  the  breaking-off  point 
in  union-management  negotiations. 

A  further  factor  is  the  experience  of 
workers  in  war  industry — the  five  years 
from  the  beginnings  of  "conversion"  from 
business-as-usual  to  "the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy" in  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  period,  to 
the  mounting  speed  and  effectiveness  of 
full-scale  output  of  planes,  ships,  and  muni- 
tions. The  manpower  shortage  and  the 
long  work  day  and  work  week  had,  as 
by-product,  the  first  economic  security 
many  American  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies had  known  for  years — a  level  of  "take 
home  pay"  in  war  industry  that  made  it 
possible  for  wage  earners  to  meet  old  debts, 
and  to  obtain  needed  medical  and  dental 
care,  to  eat,  dress,  plan  and  even  save  at 
something  approaching  what  we  like  to 
think  of  as  "the  American  standard  of 
living." 

Out  of  this  experience,  into  the  tumult 
and  uncertainty  of  reconversion,  workers, 
as  individuals  and  as  union  members,  have 
brought  a  hardened  determination  not  to 
see  themselves  and  their  organization  slip 
back  into  old,  harassing  patterns  of  meager- 
ness  and  anxiety.  The  brief  taste  of  full 
employment  has  meant  a  new  measure  of 
freedom  from  want  and  fear  in  the  homes 
of  millions  of  industrial  wage  earners  and 
in  their  union  headquarters. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  are 
equally  weighty  management  factors.  War 
mechanisms  and  excess  profits  taxes  have 
been  relaxed.  Industry  has  gone  through 
the  war  years  under  rigid  government  con- 
trol of  materials  and  prices.  Ahead  is  the 
possibility  of  profits  "with  the  lid  off." 
Contemplating  that  rosy  vision,  manage- 
ment is  resentful  of  both  government  and 
union  "interference." 

Three  Areas  of  Tension 

The  friction  resulting  from  these  two 
viewpoints  is  most  apparent  in  three  major 
fields  —  steel,  electrical  equipment  and 
autos.  From  the  Homestead  strike  to  the 
1930's,  steel  was  the  great  "dukedom"  of 
anti-union  forces — the  area  that  held  out 
against  organization  as  rigidly  as  it  held  out 
against  the  eight  hour  day.  Here  was  a 
vast  field  of  free  enterprise  in  the  sense  of 
entrenched  management,  which  refused  to 
recognize  the  right  of  employes  to  "organ- 
ize and  bargain  collectively  through  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing,"  until  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  spelled  out 
that  right  in  1935. 

The  electrical  equipment  industry  was 
the  stronghold  of  the  company  union — 
well  organized,  financially  sound,  generous 
to  its  membership,  but  frankly  a  company 
creation. 

The  third,  and  most  turbulent  area  (at 
this  writing)  is  autos — the  great  mass  pro- 
duction industry  where  craft  union  tech- 
niques failed  to  reach  assembly  line  workers 
and  where  industrial  unionism  achieved 
one  of  its  major  triumphs.  Today  the  UAW 
is  the  largest,  and  also  one  of  the  youngest 
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and  most  impetuous  labor  bodies  in  the 
world. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
is  the  body  which  now  is  engaged  in  post- 
war controversies  in  all  three  fields.  It  is  a 
curious  irony  of  the  situation  that  John  L. 
Lewis,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  the  great  mass  production 
industries  should  be  ranged  today  against 
the  national  body  —  the  CIO  —  which  he 
brought  to  being  after  he  split  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  on  the  issue  of  in- 
dustrial vs.  trade  unionism. 

The  issues  at  stake,  as  labor  and  man- 
agement see  them,  are  perhaps  most  clearly 
defined  in  the  struggle  between  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  (CIO).  This  was  the 
first  of  the  large-scale  breakdowns  in  post- 
war industrial  relations.  The  union,  on 
August  18,  asked  to  re-open  the  contract 
with  GM  under  a  clause  providing  that, 
in  case  of  a  change  in  the  national  wage 
policy,  the  wage  provisions  might  be  re- 
opened by  either  party.  Normally,  the  con- 
tract would  have  run  to  April  28,  1946. 

Briefs,  replies,  and  supplementary  briefs 
were  presented  by  both  sides.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  on  October  19,  and  the 
negotiations  dragged  on  for  a  month.  On 
November  20,  the  employes  of  all  GM 
plants  went  on  strike.  At  this  writing,  that 
strike  is  still  in  progress.  The  Ford  Motor 
Company  is  negotiating  an  unprecedented 
contract  clause  which  provides  for  "com- 
pany security"  against  unauthorized  strikes, 
whatever  the  provocation. 

The  novel  union-management  proposal 
of  the  new  Kaiser-Frazer  Corporation, 
which  will  make  cars  in  the  Willow  Run 
bomber  plant,  is  on  the  conference  table. 
The  controversy  between  Chrysler  and  the 
union  has  been  composed,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 


Meanwhile,  a  steel  strike  has  been  called 
for  January  14.  The  Electrical  Workers 
have  voted  a  strike,  which  also  may  be 
called  in  January.  Other  and  equally  dra- 
matic developments  undoubtedly  will  be 
front  page  news  between  the  time  this 
article  is  written  and  the  time  it  appears 
in  print. 

The  issues  involved  in  all  these  contro- 
versies are  spelled  out  in  the  briefs  offered 
in  the  negotiations  between  the  UAW  and 
General  Motors. 

The  UAW-GM  Issues 

The  UAW  brief,  a  76-page  printed 
pamphlet,  buttressed  the  union  demand  for 
a  30  percent  increase  in  wage  rates  with 
economic  data  and  arguments,  designed  to 
show  that,  with  postwar  changes  in  the 
length  of  the  work  day  and  work  week, 
plus  changes  in  up-grading,  "GM  workers' 
annual  earnings  will  fall  disastrously  if 
present  wage  rates  are  continued  in  effect." 
The  increase  in  wage  rates,  the  workers 
hold,  "is  imperative  to  maintain  take-home 
pay  and  to  prevent  disastrous  retreat,  all 
along  the  line,  from  the  national  objective 
of  maintaining  the  peacetime  economy." 
Part  of  this  increase,  the  union  proposed, 
should  be  allocated  to  an  equalization  fund, 
to  make  wages  more  nearly  uniform  in  all 
(JM  plants;  part  to  a  social  security  fund; 
and  the  balance  to  a  raise  in  all  hourly 
wage  rates.  If  the  proposed  increase  is  not 
to  have  an  inflationary  effect,  the  union 
argued,  the  wage  rates  must  be  raised 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  prices 
to  the  consumer. 

The  contention  is  supported  by  elaborate 
arithmetical  calculations  to  show,  first,  that 
it  is  necessary;  second,  that  it  is  possible, 
allowing  a  fair  return  on  their  investment 
to  GM  stockholders. 

Included  in  the  union's  calculations  are 


R.  J.  Thomas,  left,  UAW  president;  C.  E.  Wilson,  right,  GM  head,  before  the  fact-finding  board 
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The  fact-finding  board  appointed  by  President  Truman  to  investigate  the  General  Motors 
dispute:   left  to   right,  Judge  Walter  P.   Stacy;   Lloyd  K.   Garrison;   Milton  Eisenhower 


figures  on  GM's  accumulated  reserves,  the 
prospective  tax  refunds,  and  the  increased 
productivity  of  labor  and  equipment.  On 
this  showing  the  union  holds  that  "a  three- 
way  split  of  postwar  profits  would  permit 
GM  to  pay  30  percent  higher  wage  rates 
and  salaries,  cut  Chevrolet  prices  $80  a 
car,  and  earn  far  more  for  its  stockholders 
than  in  past  years."  If  the  corporation  could 
show  inability  to  meet  the  wage  demands, 
the  union  offered  to  withdraw  them. 

The  union  thus  brought  into  the  situa- 
tion factors  and  viewpoints  new  to  wage 
negotiations.  Hitherto,  collective  bargain- 
ing on  wages  has  tended  to  rest  on  an  im- 
plicit demand  for  "all  we  can  get,"  coun- 
tered by  a  refusal  to  pay  "more  than 
we  have  to."  In  the  present  dispute,  the 
union  has  insisted  from  the  beginning  that 
wages  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
prices  and  profits.  That  is,  the  wage  earner, 
the  stockholder,  and  the  purchasing  public 
must  be  viewed  as  the  three  claimants  to 
the  fruits  of  production  under  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

The  management  promptly  countered 
with  a  reply,  denying  "52  hours'  pay  for 
40  hours'  work."  GM  challenged  the  "crys- 
tal ball  gazing"  and  the  "fantastic  conclu- 
sions" of  the  union  in  regard  to  war  profits, 
and  the  effect  of  tax  refunds,  and  held  that 
to  grant  a  30  percent  increase  in  basic 
wages  would  mean  that  "automobiles  would 
shortly  cost  30  percent  more  to  produce." 

The  union  demanded  that  the  company 
bring  to  the  negotiations  books  and  records 
showing  costs  and  profits  of  manufacture, 
and  the  corporation's  tax  position  to  sup- 
port the  arguments  against  the  proposed 
wage  scale.  This  GM  flatly  refused  to  do. 

The  company  countered  the  union's  de- 
mand for  a  30  percent  wage  increase  with 


the  offer  of  an  increase  amounting  to  about 
10  percent,  based  on  living  costs. 

This  further  offer  the  union  turned 
down,  and  proposed  that  the  dispute  be 
arbitrated,  on  condition  that  the  arbitra- 
tors have  access  to  the  GM  books.  The 
union  again  offered  to  withdraw  its  wage 
demand,  if  General  Motors  demonstrated 
its  inability  to  maintain  wartime  "take 
home"  wages  and  fair  profits  without  in- 
creasing the  price  of  cars.  GM  rejected  this 
offer  to  arbitrate. 

The  next  stage  in  the  situation  brought 
in  the  government,  when  President  Tru- 
man proposed  on  the  one  hand  a  fact- 
finding  board,  and  on  the  other  hand  sug- 
gested legislation  to  provide  for  such  an 
agency  in  major  disputes,  with  a  strike  de- 
clared illegal  during  the  30  day  "cooling 
off  period"  of  the  board's  deliberations,  and 
with  authority  given  the  board  to  sub- 
poena "relevant"  books  and  records  of  both 
parties. 

Labor  leaders  promptly  exploded,  with 
charges  that  President  Truman,  to  quote 
Philip  Murray's  radio  broadcast,  sought  by 
this  proposal  to  "destroy  labor  union  or- 
ganization" and  "appease  industry." 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  the  corpora- 
tion was  equally  unenthusiastic  about  the 
President's  suggestion,  but  GM  made  no 
formal  statement  to  that  effect. 

The  suggested  bill  did  not  whip  through 
Congress  with  the  speed  that  was  at  first 
expected.  Without  waiting  for  legislation 
President  Truman  appointed  a  fact-finding 
board.  The  three  men  named,  Judge  Walter 
P.  Stacy  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  recent  labor-management  conference; 
Lloyd  Garrison,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School,  and  chairman  of 
the  War  Labor  Board;  and  Milton  Eisen- 


hower, president  of  Kansas  State  College, 
are  citizens  of  recognized  judgment  and 
integrity.  GM  has  challenged  their  ability 
to  fathom  the  intricacies  of  manufacturing 
costs  and  prices,  as  none  of  them  have  been 
industrialists.  But  both  parties  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  cooperate  in 
the  President's  fact-finding  project. 

This  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  present 
desire  of  UAW  for  the  white  light  of  pub- 
lic information  and  understanding  in  the 
controversy.  Two  years  ago,  the  union  re- 
jected the  suggestion  of  GM  that  collective 
bargaining  be  conducted  in  public.  This 
year,  the  press  was  barred  from  negotia- 
tions at  the  corporation's  insistence.  How- 
ever, a  full  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
was  made,  and  both  parties  secured  copies 
of  it. 

Testimony  of  a  Citizens  Group 

Early  in  December,  the  union  brought 
together  a  committee  of  citizens  to  examine 
this  transcript  and  make  a  public  report  on 
it.  Portions  of  the  transcript  were  read 
aloud  to  the  group,  with  press  representa- 
tives present,  and  the  rest  of  the  record 
was  studied  by  a  sub-committee.  Then  the 
group  invited  the  presidents  of  GM  and  of 
UAW  to  appear  before  it  and  answer  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  record.  The  corporation 
did  not  reply. 

Chief  spokesmen  for  General  Motors  in 
collective  bargaining  with  the  union  are  H. 
W.  Anderson,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
labor  relations,  and  his  second  in  command, 
Harry  Coen.  Both  men  are  vigorous  and 
able  bargainers.  But  both,  like  their  chief, 
C.  E.  Wilson,  have  shown  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  business  aspects  of  the  great 
corporation  than  of  its  equally  complex 
human  relationships. 

Walter  Reuther,  the  young-ish,  red- 
haired  vice-president  of  UAW,  who 
headed  the  union  delegation  in  the  negoti- 
ations, was  present,-  and  amplified  some 
points  brought  out  in  the  record.  Having 
listened  to  Mr.  Reuther,  and  worked  over 
the  739  pages  of  the  record,  the  committee, 
which  was  composed  largely  of  liberals  or 
spokesmen  for  liberal  groups,  made  a 
strongly  pro-union  report.  Major  points  in 
the  findings  and  recommendations  were: 

That  the  publication  of  the  transcript 
would  be  "a  contribution  to  public  under- 
standing of  the  dispute"; 

The  union  in  its  refusal  to  accept  a  wage 
increase  that  involves  price  increase  has 
"lifted  the  whole  matter  of  collective  bar- 
gaining to  a  new  high  level  by  insisting 
that  the  advancement  of  labor's  interest 
shall  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
public"; 

"Outside  of  a  flat  denial  supported  by 
figures  based  upon  sources  not  open  to  the 
union,  to  this  committee,  or  the  public,  no 
convincing  evidence  has  been  submitted  by 
the  corporation  to  show  that  the  union's 
wage  proposal  cannot  be  met." 

One  effect  of  President  Truman's  pro- 
posal was  to  bring  about  prompt  resump- 
tion of  negotiations  between  the  union  and 
GM,  perhaps  to  head  off  the  appointment 
of  a  fact-finding  board.  Although  the  meet- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


"Give  Us  More  American  Education 

How  the  Persian  Gulf  Command  made  mechanics  of  teen-age  peasants,  and  left  in  far 
places  a  store  of  good  will  and  a  demand  for  our  technical  and  professional  training. 


IN  BOMBAY  i  TALKED  WITH  A  YOUNG  INDIAN. 
He  wanted  to  know  the  possibility  of  go- 
ing to  the  United  States  as  a  student. 

"I  am  not  asking  for  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  an  American  citizen,"  he  ex- 
plained. "I  know  that  would  not  be  per- 
mitted. A  friend  of  my  family  went  there 
several  years  ago  to  be  a  student  in  the  so- 
cial sciences.  When  he  got  his  university 
degree  he  did  not  feel  like  returning  to 
India,  so  he  went  to  another  university  for 
more  study.  He  has  been  in  three  univer- 
sities. He  would  like  to  remain  in  the 
United  States,  but  he  is  learning  that  he 
could  not  be  happy  there.  He  would  always 
be  an  outsider." 

So  this  young  man  is  firmly  convinced 
that  if  he  could  obtain  an  American  educa- 
tion he  would  return  to  India.  "Here  is 
much  work  for  Indians  if  they  are  trained. 
I  would  like  to  go  to  America  to  study  pub- 
lic welfare.  It  is  a  profession  in  your  coun- 
try and  one  day  it  must  be  a  profession 
here." 

The  Question  of  Ways  and  Means 

I  obtained  the  answer  but  it  was  not  en- 
couraging. 

First,  he  would  have  to  arrange  for  ac- 
ceptance in  some  recognized  American  uni- 
versity. This  would  not  be  difficult  for  he 
has  his  undergraduate  degree. 

Second,  he  would  have  to  obtain  from 
an  appropriate  authority  in  his  own  coun- 
try a  statement  as  to  his  competence.  Such 
a  recommendation  he  could  get. 

Third,  he  would  have  to  produce  evi- 
dence that  he  would  be  able  to  support  him- 
self in  the  United  States  during  his  studies. 
This  he  would  not  be  able  to  do.  His  fam- 
ily is  not  rich.  He  could  pay  his  passage 
to  the  United  States  and  have  enough  for 
his  expenses  for  a  few  months. 

His  response  to  this  bad  news  was  to 
ask,  "Then  can  only  rich  people  go  to 
America  to  study?" 

I  know  a  young  bank  clerk  at  Khor- 
ramshahr,  Iran,  who  desires  above  all  else 
to  study  medicine  in  the  United  States.  He 
wants  to  be  a  doctor  in  Iran.  He  is  a  Per- 
sian of  good  middle  class  family,  and  his 
people  would  support  him  to  the  limit  of 
their  funds.  However,  they  could  not  carry 
the  entire  burden.  Iran  needs  many  doc- 
tors, and  here  is  a  young  man  of  serious 
purpose  who  could  be  useful  to  his  coun- 
try. Perhaps  his  government  should  pay 
the  bill,  but  Iran  as  yet  does  not  have  a 
government  willing  to  accept  such  a  re- 
sponsibility. This  young  man  has  the  kind 
of  determination  we  admire  so  much  in 
American  youth.  He  sacrifices  every  com- 
fort to  put  aside  a  few  rials  daily.  He  has 
postponed  his  marriage  indefinitely.  He 
wants  an  American  medical  degree.  Medi- 
cine is,  of  course,  the  longest  and  most  ex- 


NELS  ANDERSON 

— By  a  field  representative  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  just  returned 
to  the  USA  from  three  years  in  the 
Middle  East,  India,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, helping  expedite  supplies  to 
Russia  and  to  our  own  remote  bases. 

Before  the  war,  Mr.  Anderson  was  for 
seven  years  the  director  of  labor  rela- 
tions for  WPA.  He  went  to  that  post 
from  Columbia  University,  where  he  was 
an  instructor  in  sociology. 


pensive  professional  training.  Many  able, 
ambitious  American  youths  are  barred  from 
it  by  the  time  and  money  required.  Un- 
less a  miracle  happens  the  young  Persian 
will  never  overcome  the  odds. 

Iraq  Needs  Engineers 

In  Basra,  Iraq,  I  know  a  young  Arab 
who  recently  completed  a  course  of  three 
or  four  years  in  a  technical  school  at  Bag- 
dad. He  is  qualified  now  to  be  a  general 
mechanic,  perhaps  a  shop  foreman.  I  tried 
to  get  him  such  a  job  with  the  American 
army  in  Iran.  The  best  I  could  find  was 
a  common  labor  assignment,  which  he  ac- 
cepted gratefully  because  it  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  his  English. 

This  young  man's  ambition  is  to  be  an 
engineer.  He  wants  to  go  to  the  United 
States  to  learn  about  irrigation  engineering 
and  land  reclamation.  He  believes,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  there  would  be  a 
bright  future  for  him  in  his  own  country. 

The  young  Arab  who  wants  to  visit  the 
States  to  study  engineering  is  typical  of 
many  youths  in  Iraq  who  dream  dreams 
and  see  visions.  They  see  the  future  with 
more  clarity  and  courage  than  the  older 
generation  who  now  have  charge.  He  told 
me  what  I  have  since  learned  to  be  true, 
that  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  Rivers  are  vast  undeveloped  land 
resources.  "We  use  our  land  not  so  well," 
he  told  me.  "For  every  poor  little  farm 
we  could  have  two  good  farms.  We  could 
have  good  roads  and  nice  houses."  He 
first  got  interested  by  looking  at  the  pic- 
tures in  American  magazines.  Then  he 
learned  to  read  English.  But  he  is  a  poor 
young  man,  too  poor  to  go  to  the  States 
to  buy  that  training  he  would  prize  so 
dearly  and  use  so  well. 

The  irrigation  engineer  of  Iran  is  an 
American,  L.  M.  Winsor  of  Utah.  He 
spent  many  years  as  reclamation  expert  in 
various  western  states,  where  I  'knew  him 
fairly  well.  He  had  already  been  about 
three  years  in  Iran  when  we  renewed  our 
acquaintance  there  two  years  ago.  In  that 
rather  large  country,  almost  as  big  as 
Alaska,  Winsor  knows  every  watercourse; 
perhaps  no  man  in  or  out  of  Iran  knows 
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the  land  area  better.  He  can  go  unarmed 
anywhere,  from  the  Kurdish  tribes  of  the 
north  to  the  Bedouin  bands  of  the  southern 
deserts.  His  job  is  to  help  the  people  make 
better  use  of  their  limited  water  supply. 
He  has  developed  such  an  interest  in  his 
work  that  his  job  has  assumed  for  him  the 
character  of  a  mission.  In  his  mind  there 
is  no  task  more  important  in  that  arid 
country  than  his — to  get  the  land  and  the 
water  together. 

Why  American  Education? 

Several  times  in  Teheran,  Ahwaz  or 
Khorramshahr,  Winsor  and  I  have  talked 
about  the  needs  and  prospects  of  Iran. 
Each  time  he  would  expand  on  the  same 
subject,  "Give  us  American  education,  lots 
of  it."  He  told  me  how  hundreds  of  young 
men  had  come  to  him  pleading  for  help 
to  get  to  the  United  States  as  students.  He 
has  helped  a  great  many,  but  the  need  is  so 
great.  Once  he  sent  two  young  men  to  me. 
Could  I  get  them  jobs  on  American  ships? 
They  would  work  a  year  or  two  and  save 
their  money.  They  want  to  go  to  the 
United  States  and  study  to  be  engineers 
like  Dr.  Winsor. 

What  magic  is  there  in  the  American 
brand  of  training  that  makes  it  seem  so 
precious  to  this  American  who  is  working 
almost  singlehanded  with  the  Persian  vil- 
lagers and  Bedouins?  He  has  tried  to  tell 
me,  not  in  the  language  of  the  educator, 
but  in  the  blunt  language  of  a  practical 
man.  "The  American  education  makes 
men  want  to  do  good  work  and  be  proud 
of  nothing  less  than  good  work.  If  we  can 
teach  these  people  to  do  little  jobs  well,  by 
and  by  maybe  they  can  do  big  jobs." 

And  that  is  what  Winsor  is  doing,  going 
around  the  country  talking  with  the  people, 
telling  them  how  to  do  little  jobs  well.  He 
stands  for  America  to  many  remote  people 
who  now  want  to  know  more  about  our 
own  country.  He  has  told  me  how,  on 
many  occasions,  the  headmen  of  the  vil- 
lages or  the  leaders  of  tribes  have  come  to 
him  asking  advice  about  American  educa- 
tion for  their  sons,  and  for  the  same  basic 
reasons  that  fathers  back  home  want  good 
training  for  their  sons. 

What  I  have  written  here  might  be 
very  misleading  if  I  did  not  add  something 
on  the  other  side  of  the  subject.  Not  every 
young  man  in  Iran,  Iraq,  or  India  is  burn- 
ing with  this  desire  for  education.  Iran 
and  Iraq  especially  are  very  backward  coun- 
tries, if  measured  by  our  standards.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  miserably 
poor,  with  no  interests  in  life  beyond  the 
mere  day  to  day  effort  to  get  food.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  pitiful  peo- 
ple than  the  workers  gathered  by  the  Amer- 
ican army  from  the  villages  to  work  as 
laborers.  These  men  were  used  in  various 
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phases  of  the  work  of  moving  war  mate- 
rials to  Russia.  They  were  a  ragged,  un- 
dernourished, and  beaten  lot.  More  about 
these  American  army  contacts  later. 

This  growing  interest  in  education  of 
which  I  speak  is  not  general,  but  the  Amer- 
ican is  soon  made  aware  of  it  when  he 
begins  to  meet  the  people.  It  is  an  interest 
that  has  been  growing  rapidly  during  the 
past  two  years,  largely  because  of  the  con- 
tacts the  people  of  Iran  and  Iraq  have  had 
with  Americans.  It  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  wartime  worldwide  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican activity.  The  Americans  are  in  the 
news.  The  Americans  are  doing  things. 
The  Americans  are  a  just  and  generous  peo- 
ple. Americans  can  be  trusted.  This  repu- 
tation for  good  has  become  a  terrible  re- 
sponsibility. 

Our  Job  in  Iran 

The  American  army  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area,  mainly  in  Iran,  was  assigned  there  not 
in  combat  capacity,  but  to  do  a  job.  That 
job  was  to  discharge  cargo  from  American 
ships  and  to  move  these  millions  of  tons 
of  war  goods  overland  toward  Russia.  It 
was  an  assignment  more  difficult  than  the 
American  public  will  ever  realize,  and  it 
had  to  be  completed  with  the  greatest  dis- 
patch. 

It  was  necessary  to  build  several  hundred 
miles  of  road  across  almost  impassable 
mountains.  A  railroad  had  to  be  equipped 
with  rolling  stock  and  organized  for  oper- 
ation. Plants  had  to  be  set  up  for  as- 
sembling thousands  of  trucks  weekly. 
Most  of  this  work  had  to  be  done  on  that 
hot  coastal  plain  between  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  mountains.  Summers  there  are  al- 
most unbearable  and  the  wet  winter  months 
are  equally  discouraging  because  of  for- 
bidding mud.  And  all  the  year  this  lower 
region  is  notoriously  hazardous  to  health. 
The  Americans,  before  they  could  take  up 
the  main  job,  had  to  build  livable  quar- 
ters, provide  sanitation  and  pure  water. 
The  war  demanded  much,  so  it  was  a  night 
and  day  job  for  every  soldier.  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  this  work,  the  army 
employed  many  thousands  of  Iranian  work- 
ers. 

This  labor  supply,  poorly  fed  and  almost 
naked,  was  far  from  inspiring,  but  they 
were  all  the  country  could  offer.  The 
British  in  their  immense  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company  have  used  such  labor  for  years. 
In  fact,  the  Americans  began  work  by  ac- 
cepting the  wage  scales  and  work  condi- 
tions established  by  the  British,  bettering 
these  conditions  only  slightly.  But  the  mat- 
ter of  wages  and  living  conditions,  however 
interesting,  is  not  pertinent  here.  What  is 
pertinent  is  the  way  the  Americans  went 
about  the  job,  how  they  used  this  relatively 
inadequate  labor  supply  and  got  results. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Americans  took 
hold  of  the  job  with  their  own  hands,  work- 
ing with  the  coolies,  kidding  them  along. 
Our  soldiers  and  officers  put  on  their 
fatigue  uniforms  and  took  the  lead.  They 
showed  the  natives  how  to  use  tools  many 
never  had  seen  before;  how  to  use  ropes 
and  cables,  slings  and  grapple  hooks,  cranes 
and  other  lifting  devices.  By  their  own 


zest  to  get  the  job  over  and  get  home,  they 
imparted  a  degree  of  interest  to  the  native 
workers.  All  these  workers  the  soldiers 
knew  by  the  collective  name  of  "Johnny." 
The  natives  responded  in  friendly  spirit 
by  calling  any  American  "Johnny." 

The  younger  Iranian  workers,  especially 
those  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  proved 
to  be  the  most  adaptable.  They  were  quick 
in  learning  English  and  displayed  greater 
capacity  as  well  as  earnestness  in  acquiring 
American  work  habits.  The)r  became  the 
interpreters  and  sub-foremen.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  see  a  Persian  youth  of  sixteen 
(or  call  them  Iranians  or  Irani)  keeping 
the  time  sheets  or  supervising  a  gang  of 
much  older  men.  These  youngsters  seemed 
to  adapt  more  easily  to  the  spirit  of  the 
entire  enterprise,  which  was  characterized 
mainly  by  the  urge  for  speed,  and  for  ex- 
ceeding each  day  the  records  set  yesterday. 

When  the  truck  assembly  plants  were 
established,  the  assembly  line  stations  were 
manned  entirely  by  soldier  mechanics,  each 
with  one  or  two  native  helpers  to  hand  him 
tools  or  share  the  labor.  The  younger  work- 
ers proved  themselves;  the  older  ones,  gen- 
erally those  over  twenty-five  years,  were 
gradually  eliminated  and  put  back  to  ordi- 
nary coolie  labor. 

It  was  soon  realized  that  many  of  these 
sensitive,  alert  striplings  had  more  natural 
ability  than  is  expected  of  helpers.  They 
quickly  learned  to  use  the  tools  and  ma- 
chines of  the  assembly  plants.  Within  six 
months  the  boys  who  began  as  helpers 
were  doing  the  work  of  their  soldier  in- 
structors, while  the  soldiers  were  relieved 
for  supervision  or  other  work.  By  the  time 
the  program  for  delivering  war  goods  to 
Russia  closed,  practically  all  the  work  of 
the  assembly  plants,  including  supervision, 
was  being  done  by  young  Persians  who  two 
years  earlier  had  been  peasants,  camel  driv- 
ers or  laborers. 

Remaking  Trucks — and  Men 

At  Andimeshk  was  located  one  of  the 
largest  work  centers  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
Command.  At  this  important  junction  of 
road  and  railroad  (which  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  hottest  spot  on  earth), 
the  army  had  established  a  large  plant  for 
reconditioning  the  thousands  of  vehicles 
used  in  hauling  freight  over  the  Persian 
Corridor.  I  saw  this  huge  factory-garage  in 
operation;  the  worn  out  and  wrecked 
vehicles  going  in  at  one  side  and  the  re- 
conditioned, spotless  new  ones  coming  out 
the  other. 

There  was  one  line  for  taking  the  truck 
apart,  the  removed  parts  being  routed  to 
separate  shops  for  repair  or  salvage.  When 
stripped  of  its  faulty  parts,  the  remnants 
of  the  truck  were  transferred  to  the  as- 
sembly line  to  be  built  up  with  new  or  re- 
conditioned parts,  emerging  with  a  fresh 
coat  of  paint  and  ready  for  duty.  And  as 
I  went  through  this  plant  visiting  every 
one  of  its  many  shops,  each  fitted  with 
modern  repair  machinery,  I  saw  that  all 
the  work  except  general  supervision  was 
done  by  young  Iranians  who  had  learned 
the  job  right  there.  I  talked  to  the  soldier 
supervisors  and  the  officers  over  them. 


Could  they  move  this  plant  into  an  Amer- 
ican community  and  do  the  job  faster  and 
better  with  American  workers?  There  was 
no  dissenting  opinion;  the  record  of  this 
plant  could  not  be  bettered  by  American 
workers.  We  must  make  some  allowance, 
naturally,  for  the  pride  of  these  soldiers  and 
officers  in  their  achievement  as  instructors. 
The  American  army  needed  drivers. 
Four  schools  were  established  for  training 
young  Iranians,  not  only  to  drive  those 
huge  seven-ton  and  ten-ton  trucks,  but  to 
repair  them  on  the  road.  These  youths 
were  carefully  selected  and  subjected  to 
rigid  instruction.  Those  who  survived, 
about  a  third  of  the  selectees,  were  given 
certificates.  In  Iran  there  are  more  than 
eight  thousand  such  graduates.  They  served 
as  drivers  on  the  Russian  as  well  as  the 
American  truck  convoys.  They  had  to  be 
good.  Now  that  the  program  is  over,  these 
drivers  with  their  certificates  (photos  and 
fingerprints  thereon)  are  in  great  demand 
as  drivers  or  mechanics.  Iran  is  richer  in 
skill  for  this  program. 

New  Work  Methods 

Finally  a  few  sentences  about  work  the 
American  soldiers  did  on  the  Iranian  State 
Railroad  —  a  good  road  over  one  of  the 
world's  most  difficult  routes  connecting  the 
Persian  Gulf  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
remarkably  well  built  and  scenic  railroad 
was  not  completed  until  1938.  The  war 
came  before  the  line  could  be  equipped  and 
personnel  trained.  But  even  a  railroad  with- 
out rolling  stock  was  a  godsend  to  the 
Allies.  The  Americans  speedily  furnished 
the  rolling  stock  and  four  battalions  of  ex- 
perienced soldier-railroad  men  were  as- 
signed to  the  operation. 

While  organizing  and  operating  the  line, 
the  Americans  had  to  take  under  their 
wing  the  untrained  Iranian  personnel. 
From  these  soldier  Workers  the  Iranians 
learned  how  to  maintain  the  track  and  sig- 
nal system;  how  to  switch  cars  and  make 
up  trains;  how  to  dispatch  them  so  that 
trains  moving  in  opposite  directions  could 
safely  use  the  single  track  line;  how  to 
maintain  and  repair  cars  and  engines. 

I  have  already  extended  these  examples 
too  far,  but  the  story  of  the  American  army 
in  Iran,  and  to  a  minor  degree  in  Iraq, 
serves  to  illustrate  my  major  point — the  de- 
sire in  far  places  for  American  education 
and  training.  The  Americans  came  and 
went  to  work.  They  employed  the  Iranians 
and  showed  them  new  kinds  of  work  as 
well  as  new  work  methods.  They  found 
that  Iranians,  especially  the  youth,  were  re- 
sponsive and  anxious  to  learn;  that  they 
have  the  capacity.  I  know,  after  two  years 
of  close  association  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
program,  that  many  soldiers  developed  an 
abiding  fondness  for  many  of  the  teen-age 
Iranian  boys  who  were  under  their  direc- 
tion. 

Now  the  Persian  Gulf  program  is  ended 
and  the  Americans  are  going  away.  We 
have  heard  how  much  richer  Iran  is  be- 
cause the  Americans  built  there  and  will 
leave  there  roads,  docks,  and  other  facili- 
ties. But  more  important  than  the  material 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


A  Better  Break 
for  Veterans 

The  "GI's  general"  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  is  rebuilding  its 
post- World  War  I  machinery  to  bring  ser- 
vices up  to  today's  standards  and  needs. 

HILLIER   KRIEGHBAUM 


WHEN  AMERICAN  TROOPS  BIVOUACKED  DUR- 
ING the  campaign  in  Europe  and  conversa- 
tion turned  to  generals,  one  of  the  more 
frequently  told  stories  involved  General 
Omar  N.  Bradley.  According  to  these 
narrators,  when  the  general  saw  a  G.I. 
shivering  in  the  cold  during  the  initial 
days  on  the  Omaha  beach1- ead,  he  peeled 
off  his  battle  jacket — stars  and  all — and 
tossed  it  over  to  the  private. 

"I  can  get  another  one  easier  than  you 
can,"  he  yelled. 

Incidents  like  that,  together  with  his 
battlefield  successes,  earned  the  army  com- 
mander the  title  of  "the  G.I.'s  general." 

That  general  today  takes  care  of  vet- 
erans interests  in  a  different  way.  A  few 
weeks  after  the  last  Nazi  resistance  had 
been  battered  to  surrender,  President  Tru- 
man assigned  General  Bradley  to  head  the 
Veterans  Administration.  By  coincidence, 
he  was  sworn  into  his  position  on  August 
15,  the  day  which  marked  the  end  of  the 
war  against  Japan. 

As  the  "uniformed  heart  of  the  nation," 
to  use  General  Bradley's  term,  moves  back 
into  civilian  life,  he  has  the  responsibility 
for  making  that  transition  as  smooth  as 
possible.  He  will  have  approximately  20,- 
000,000  veterans  in  his  peacetime  "army." 
To  attain  his  object  will  be  as  difficult  as 
thwarting  any  Nazi  counter-offensive  in 
France  or  Germany.  But  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  is  just  as  aggressive  in 
this  noncombatant  campaign  as  in  any  he 
fought  on  the  road  to  Berlin. 

Take,  for  example,  this  pronouncement 
of  his  high  hopes:  x 

"Until  the  veterans  find  employment,  re- 
build their  lives,  and  resume  their  responsi- 
bilities as  civilians,  the  war  is  not  ended 
and  we  cannot  escape  or  evade  our  duties 
to  them. 

"While  effecting  this  shift  to  a  peacetime 
basis,  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  have  won  the  war  by  des- 
troying our  enemies'  armies.  To  make  it 
meaningful  we  must  go  farther.  We  are 
now  faced  with  the  necessity  of  providing 
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the  veterans  who  struggled  to  win  it  an 
opportunity  foi  achievement  of  their  fox- 
hole dreams." 

Colossal  Institution 

After  World  War  I,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration became  a  major  government 
agency.  As  16,000,000  veterans  from  the 
recent  war  were  added  to  the  4,000,000 
possible  clients  on  its  rolls  since  1918,  it 
rose  to  a  colossal  institution.  For  instance, 
the  Veterans  Administration  now  spends 
as  much  in  nine  months  as  we  required  to 
develop  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  VA  is  easily  the  largest  insurance 
company  in  the  world.  As  of  August  31, 
1945,  it  had  outstanding  565,858  policies  of 
United  States  Government  life  (converted) 
insurance  for  $2,446,101,723,  covering 
World  War  I  veterans  and  others  on 
whom  policies  were  issued  prior  to  passage 
of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  October  1940.  For  the  recent  war,  16,- 
106,807  policies  for  $125,489,287,661  were 
in  force  on  September  20,  1945.  From  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  for  World  War  II 
until  October  31,  death  claims  had  been 
approved  on  424,157  policies  having  a  face 
value  of  $2,805,260,276. 

Pensions  always  figure  large  in  veterans 
aid.  Approximately  1,300,000  veterans  are 
expected  to  require  physical  examinations 
during  1946  to  determine  their  claims  for 
compensation  and  pensions.  During  1947, 


— By  a  journalist  who  only  last  month 
took  off  his  naval  officer's  uniform,  after 
nearly  three  years  in  service. 

Formerly  with  the  United  Press,  Mr. 
Krieghbaum  wrote  occasionally  for 
Survey  Graphic  in  pre-Pearl  Harbor 
days.  Back  again  in  Washington,  he 
promises  to  help  keep  our  readers  abreast 
of  the  changing  scene  in  the  capital.  In 
October  he  wrote  on  proposals  for  con- 
gressional housecleaning;  in  an  early 
issue,  he  will  cover  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization of  the  executive  branch. 


the  number  is  expected  to  reach  1,500,000. 

Ninety-seven  hospitals,  with  an  author- 
ized bed  capacity  of  72,157  and  11,000  more 
for  emergency  use,  are  scattered  through- 
out the  nation.  Nineteen  additional  ones 
have  been  scheduled  for  construction  and 
many  more  will  be  needed  before  the  an- 
ticipated peak  load  for  hospitalization  is 
reached  in  1975: 

Eventually  several  million  veterans  will 
receive  checks  to  help  pay  for  interrupted 
educations  or'  for  refresher  courses  auth- 
orized under  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  Guar- 
anteed loans  for  ex-service  men  and  women 
to  purchase  homes  or  establish  businesses 
will  run  into  millions  of  dollars  under 
present  legislation;  numerous  proposals 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  for 
greater  liberalization  of  the  existing  pro- 
visions. 

To  carry  the  multiple  activities  to  all 
veterans  ultimately  may  require  120,000 
employes,  General  Bradley  has  estimated. 

Modernizing  the  Chassis 

Even  before  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
demobilization  of  the  army  and  navy,  at- 
tention focused  on  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. Critics  charged  that  it  was  over- 
centralized  and  that  medical  treatment  was 
not  up  to  the  standards  of  modern  hos- 
pitals and  clinics.  Supporters  of  the  admin- 
istrator then  heading  the  VA,  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  T.  Hines,  explained  the  elaborate 
scheme  of  paper  work  as  an  effort  to  avoid 
repetition  of  the  Harding  Administration 
scandals  by  requiring  final  approval  from 
Washington  on  all  important  decisions. 
They  admitted  medical  deficiencies  but 
blamed  war-depleted  staffs. 

President  Truman  heard  the  adverse  com- 
ments and  drafted  General  Bradley  to  head 
the  Administration.  Congress  cooperated  by 
passing  special  legislation  which  permitted 
him  to  retain  his  army  rank  and  perqui- 
sites while  freeing  him  of  supervision  or 
restrictions  from  the  War  Department. 

After  taking  over,  the  new  adminis- 
trator called  upon  trusted  army  associates 
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to  make  a  survey  to  ascertain  what  was 
wrong  and  to  recommend  what  was 
needed.  They  found  that  in  some  cases  the 
critics  were  justified.  The  machinery  was 
unequal  to  the  job  and,  as  General  Bradley 
himself  described  it,  it  was  "impossible  to 
pile  the  huge  load  of  World  War  II  on  a 
chassis  built  for  World  War  I."  He  de- 
termined upon  decentralization,  reshuffling 
of  the  Washington  personnel,  and  moderni- 
zation of  the  medical  division. 

Thirteen  branch  offices,  with  deputy  ad- 
ministrators responsible  directly  to  General 
Bradley  instead  of  through  an  elaborate 
chain  of  command,  have  been  established 
across  the  country.  In  his  own  area,  each 
deputy  is  boss.  Hospitals  and  regional 
offices  report  to  branch  headquarters.  Au- 
thority has  been  delegated  to  the  branch 
managers  to  permit  decisions  within  the 
framework  of  general  policies  established  in 
Washington.  Officials  believe  that  this  ar- 
rangement will  break  the  bottlenecks  that 
developed  from  endless  referrals  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Another  move  was  the  establishment  of 
a  special  service  division  to  supervise  a  pro- 
gram for  recreation,  libraries,  gymnasiums, 
athletics,  social  services,  and  religious  care 
as  well  as  to  provide  a  post  exchange  set-up 
modeled  after  that  of  the  army  and  navy. 
Small  profits  from  catering  to  hospital  pa- 
tients can  be  used  to  their  advantage  in- 
stead of  accruing  to  the  profits  of  private 
concessionaires. 

To  look  ahead  and  anticipate  demands, 
a  division  of  organization,  planning,  and 
coordination  was  created.  Its  job  includes 
modernizing  procedures,  cutting  red  tape, 
simplifying  forms,  and  making  service  to 
veterans  easier  to  obtain.  Since  the  new  ad- 
ministrator believes  that  "we  have  no  se- 


crets to  hide,"  he  added  a  division  of  pub- 
lic relations  on  a  level  where  it  will  be  in- 
formed about  administrative  policy  and  has 
promised  "constant  honest  accounting  of 
what  we  have  done  and  hope  to  do." 

Enlisting  Medical  Specialists 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  hardening  of 
administrative  arteries,  personnel  shifts 
were  made  in  a  number  of  divisions.  Na- 
tionally known  specialists  were  brought  into 
the  organization,  especially  in  the  medical 
field.  In  some  cases,  they  replaced  former 
jobholders;  in  others,  they  inaugurated  new 
activities. 

General  Bradley  drafted  as  acting  surgeon 
general  his  chief  medical  officer  in  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations,  Major 
Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley,  who  like  his  chief, 
is  on  loan  from  the  army.  Dr.  Daniel 
Blain,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  psy- 
chiatrist who  worked  with  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  in  establishing  rest 
centers  for  some  10,000  merchant  seamen 
whose  ships  were  hit  by  enemy  torpedoes 
or  shells,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
neuropsychiatric  services. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Magnuson,  orthopedic  special- 
ist at  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,  heads  the  new  program  for  re- 
search and  postgraduate  work  which  is 
getting  under  way  in  veterans  hospitals  in 
an  attempt  to  attract  the  better  type  of 
young  physicians  for  advanced  study.  Col- 
onel Esmond  Ray  Long,  director  of  the 
Henry  Phipps  Institute  of  Philadelphia  be- 
fore the  army  commissioned  him  as  one  of 
its  outstanding  tuberculosis  specialists,  is 
establishing  a  standard  for  care  of  tuber- 
culous veterans.  Walter  M.  Bura,  an  am- 
putee who  worked  with  the  army  in  teach- 
ing men  to  walk  naturally  again,  directs 
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the  prosthetic  appliance  service  for  16,000 
veterans. 

Another  innovation  for  obtaining  special- 
ists has  been  to  employ  faculty  members 
from  leading  medical  schools  as  part  time 
consultants  at  veterans  hospitals.  In  the 
initial  experiment  with  consultants,  thirteen 
former  army  doctors  nominated  by  the 
deans  of  the  medical  schools  at  North- 
western University  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  were  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Hines  Veterans  Hospital  in  Chicago.  Under 
contract,  they  will  be  paid  a  fee  for  each 
visit  but  with  a  top  limit  of  |6,000  a  year. 

Hospital  residencies  have  been  set  up  at 
Hines  and  eventually  will  be  widely  ex- 
tended so  that  young  doctors  under  the 
supervision  of  experts  may  themselves  qual- 
ify for  acceptance  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion's specialty  boards.  A  comparable  pro- 
posal to  start  a  neuropsychiatric  hospital 
training  center  in  the  Middlewest  eventually 
will  enable  doctors  to  qualify  in  that  field. 
Special  training  for  students  of  social  work 
is  under  way. 

Increasing  Out-Patient  Service 

The  Veterans  Administration  now  has 
relatively  few  clinics  for  out-patients — men 
and  women  who  needs  to  report  to  a 
physician  every  day  or  several  times  a  week 
but  who  do  not  require  hospitalization. 
Since  veterans  will  comprise  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  adult  population,  to  give 
them  segregated  care  would  mean  the 
gravest  withdrawal  of  medical  aid  from  the 
rest  of  the  sick.  Therefore,  wherever  pos- 
sible, available  hospitals,  clinics,  and  medi- 
cal personnel  will  be  used  on  a  share-and- 
share-alike  basis. 

A  pioneer  experiment  along  these  lines 
is  taking  place  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey.  There,  the  county  medical  society 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  furnishing 
out-patient  service  for  veterans.  All  mem- 
bers are  certified  and  regularly  scheduled 
clinics  for  needy  veterans  are  held  at  a 
central  location.  At  the  first  meeting  in 
mid-November,  twenty-seven  veterans  ap- 
peared. Nine  were  there  in  the  erroneous 
belief  that  general  veterans  information 
was  available.  Of  the  eighteen  asking  for 
treatment,  two  required  emergency  atten- 


tion  and  three  others  obtained  immediate 
medical  care.  The  rest  of  the  cases  were 
deferred  pending  the  determination  of 
their  eligibility  rights  for  "service-incurred" 
treatment.  For  a  90-day  shakedown  period, 
the  Monmouth  County  doctors  will  serve 
without  payment.  After  that,  they  will  be 
reimbursed  on  a  fee  basis  depending  on 
the  amount  of  service  they  give  veterans. 

Officials  are  following  the  Monmouth 
County  plan  with  intense  interest  because 
they  believe  that  it  answers  the  difficult 
riddle  of  integrating  the  necessary  out-pa- 
tient services  for  veterans  with  existing 
medical  facilities.  If  preventive  medicine 
is  to  become  a  vital  part  of  its  medical 
program,  as  the  Veterans  Administration 
recognizes  that  it  should  be,  out-patient 
clinics  must  furnish  a  large  part  of  the 
treatment  for  ex-service  men  and  women. 
It  is  readily  recognized  that  early  treat- 
ment is  the  best  prevention  of  more  seri- 
ous illness  with  long  hospitalization — 
costly  alike  to  the  individual  veteran  and 
to  the  nation's  taxpayers. 

Attracting  Competent  Doctors 

Congress  is  considering  recommendations 
for  an  autonomous,  full  time  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, modeled  on  the  tradition  of 
the  army,  navy  and  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  A  chief  medical  director,  a  physi- 
cian of  recognized  ability  and  responsible 
only  to  the  administrator,  would  supervise 
all  medical  activities.  Such  a  department 
would  recruit  doctors,  not  through  the  civil 
service  system  but  by  selection  based  upon 
their  professional  qualifications. 

The  House  World  War  Veterans  Legis- 
lation Committee  believed  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's recommendations  sounded 
too  much  like  a  military  organization,  and 
so  the  bill  was  redrafted.  General  Bradley 
and  his  chief  medical  adviser,  General  Haw- 
ley,  contend  that  they  will  not  quibble  over 
the  bill  so  long  as  it  provides  careers  at- 
tractive to  physicians. 

They  maintain  that  six  points  must  be 
satisfactorily  covered  in  the  medical  de- 
partment legislation  to  obtain  doctors  in- 
terested in  honest  service  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  good  modern  medicine: 

1.  Authority  must  be  given  to  hire  com- 
petent doctors  and  pay  them  in  line  with 
their  ability  and  their  experience. 

2.  Authority  must  be  given  to  promote 
physicians    on    their    ability    rather    than 
when  jobs  are  vacant. 

3.  More  liberal  retirement  provisions  than 
be  now  available  must  be  offered  to  doc- 
tors. 

4.  Authority    must    be    granted    to    use 
resident    physicians    as   they    are    used    by 
large,  successful  civilian  hospitals. 

5.  A  proportion  of  staff  doctors — not  to 
exceed    5    percent — should    be    allowed    to 
take   postgraduate   courses   at  hospitals  or 
Schools. 

6.  Pay    increases   must   be   given    physi- 
cians who  qualify  as  specialists  within  the 
requirements  of  their  professional  specialty 
poards. 

"If  Congress  will  authorize  this  pro- 
gram." General  Bradley  believes  that  "com- 
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petent  doctors  of  the  type  we  need  will 
come  to  help  us  in  our  work.  Without 
these  inducements,  the  task  looks  hopeless. 
Of  the  first  12,000  doctors  discharged  from 
the  services,  only  a  handful  have  indicated 
their  desire  to  join  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration." 

Sites  for  New  Hospitals 

While  all  agree  that  additional  veterans 
hospitals  are  necessary,  the  sites  for  them 
have  stirred  up  a  whirlwind  of  controversy. 
Before  this,  hospitals  were  apportioned 
around  the  country  much  as  were  the  lo- 
cations for  flood  control  projects,  highways, 
and  other  public  improvements.  Congres- 
sional "pork"  played  a  frequent  role  in  the 
final  decision.  The  new  administrator,  on 
the  recommendation  of  his  acting  surgeon 
general,  announced  his  intention  of  placing 
large  new  hospitals  near  the  nation's  medi- 
cal centers  where  outstanding  specialists, 
hired  as  part  time  staff  members,  could  help 
provide  veterans  with  the  most  modern 
techniques  and  treatment.  This  would 
mean  construction  of  most  of  the  proposed 
hospitals  where  veteran  populations  are  con- 
centrated— in  metropolitan  areas.  No  long- 
er would  they  be  built  in  medical  back- 
waters. 

Thirteen  of  the  nineteen  hospitals  for 
which  Congress  has  been  asked  to  appro- 
priate funds  have  been  assigned  to  com- 
munities near  nationally  known  medical 
schools,  nine  of  them  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Putting  his  case  before  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
last  October,  General  Bradley  said: 

"There   are    now   97   veterans    hospitals 


scattered  across  the  country.  Many  are  re- 
mote and  inaccessible.  Located  far  from 
urban  districts,  some  offer  pleasant  scenery, 
attractive  architecture  —  but  only  routine 
medicine.  Rural  locations  may  be  desirable 
for  the  chronically  ill  and  domiciliary  resi- 
dents. Where  active  medicine  is  needed  for 
treatment  of  wounds  and  disease,  rural  hos- 
pitals may  inadvertently  cage  our  patients 
off  from  the  helpful  contributions  of  con- 
sultant and  visiting  physicians.  .  .  . 

"The  great  bulk  of  our  skillful  work 
must  be  concentrated  in  centers  where 
specialists  and  teaching  staffs  are  immedi- 
ately available  to  us." 

Before  the  American  Legion  national  con- 
vention a  month  later,  the  administrator 
was  even  more  forceful.  He  said: 

"If  you  will  resist  the  local  requests  for 
hospitals  that  benefit  communities,  you  can 
give  our  veterans  a  first  rate  chance  to  get 
the  care  they  must  have.  Our  choice  is  a 
very  simple  one.  Either  we  build  the  hos- 
pitals where  communities  want  them  and 
gamble  on  medical  treatment.  Or  we  build 
the  hospitals  where  veterans  need  them  and 
where  we  can  give  expert  care." 

During  the  interval  between  the  two 
speeches,  as  might  have  been  surmised  by 
any  observant  student  of  governmental  life, 
the  administrator  had  encountered  opposi- 
tion to  his  program.  He  had  clashed  head- 
on  with  the  proposal  of  Senator  Elmer 
Thomas,  Oklahoma  Democrat,  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  should  take  over 
the  750-bed  Glennan  Hospital  at  Okmulgee, 
Okla.,  which  the  army  plans  to  abandon 
shortly.  The  senator  forwarded  a  petition 
from  Okmulgee,  a  city  of  17,000,  with 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Putting  Teeth  into  Health 


MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 


THE  NEXT  TIME  YOU  PLAY  A  GUESSING  CAME, 

include  this  question:  "What's  the  most 
common  disease?"  Two  out  of  three  people 
will  say  colds.  One  in  ten  will  say  pimples. 
Not  one  in  five  will  have  the  right  answer: 
decayed  teeth.  The  specialists  call  it  dental 
caries. 

Almost  everybody  has  it.  Only  very  few 
people  seem  to  have  teeth  resistant  or  im- 
mune. With  most  of  us,  teeth  start  rotting 
and  in  the  majority  of  persons  they  keep 
rotting.  Over  half  the  people  in  the  lower 
income  groups  need  a  full  set  of  artificial 
teeth  at  least  in  the  upper  jaw  by  the  time 
they're  in  the  fifties.  Near  the  other  end 
of  life,  any  school  examination  will  show 
90  percent  of  the  children  needing  denta! 
attention.  A  sampling  of  selective  service 
registrants  showed  the  average  young  man 
to  have  six  teeth  gone  and  two  decayed. 

For  this  disease  of  civilization,  civilization 
as  yet  knows  no  cause  and  possesses  no 
remedy.  Science  has  not  yet  found  out  how 
far  the  causes  of  caries  lie  in  diet,  infection, 
lessened  use  of  the  teeth  for  real  chewing, 
or  in  some  combination  of  these  and  other 
factors.  We  know  that  a  poor  diet  will  pro- 
mote caries  and  that  a  proper  diet  and  a 
clean  mouth  will  reduce  it.  But  no  diet 
will  prevent  caries;  nor  will  the  best-adver- 
tised toothpaste  used  on  the  most  perfectly 
promoted  toothbrush.  The  causes  lie  deep- 
er than  mechanics. 

Saving  vs.  Pulling 

The  American  Dental  Association  has 
sponsored  and  Senator  James  E.  Murray  has 
introduced  a  bill  (S.  190)  to  provide  fed- 
eral grants  for  dental  research.  Money  for 
research  in  dental  disease  is  long  overdue. 
Today  we  are  probably  putting  out  less 
than  $100,000  a  year  to  discover  the  causes 
or  the  means  of  controlling  mouth  diseases, 
though  we  spend  annually  over  $400,000,- 
000  to  palliate  them.  At  that,  we  do  only 
a  fraction  of  the  job.  One  million  dollars 
a  year  for  dental  research  cannot  guarantee 
the  millennium  in  American  mouths  at 
any  specified  date,  but  it  is  stupid  to  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  the  dental  arts  without 
promoting  dental  science.  Only  our  brains 
can  save  our  teeth. 

A  few  years  ago,  at  a  public  health  meet- 
ing, a  speaker  proposed  that  the  dental 
problems  of  America  might  be  solved  by 
a  simple  method:  Everybody  should  have 
all  his  teeth  extracted!  Yes,  there  was  to  be 
a  field  day  for  dentists,  almost  their  last; 
a  full-blown  extraction  bee.  When  the 
blood  and  tears  were  over,  the  manufactur- 
ers of  toothpastes  would  go  out  of  business 
permanently;  the  makers  of  canned  soups 
would  roll  in  wealth  temporarily;  then,  as 
shining  artificial  teeth  graced  a  hundred 
million  pairs  of  unaccustomed  gums,  the 
American  people,  except  as  new  crops  of 
young  persons  had  to  be  annually  mown, 
would  be  freed  from  all  the  agonies  and 
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from  most  of  the  costs  of  dental  service  in 
the  future. 

We  need  not  take  this  benevolent  panacea 
any  more  seriously  than  it  was  intended. 
Unhappily,  it  reflects  the  grim  truth  that 
a  considerable  part  of  our  people  attain  the 
toothless  state  by  a  process  of  inattention. 

A  Matter  of  Arithmetic 

The  next  time  you  lie  wakeful,  start 
counting  teeth.  Not  your  teeth.  The  teeth 
of  everybody  else.  There  are  enough  for 
the  most  desperate  insomniac,  for  if  every- 
one in  the  United  States  possessed  all  of 
Mother  Nature's  dental  endowment,  the 
number  of  teeth  all  told  would  run  up  to 
about  four  billion.  Against  this  enameled 
array  stand  America's  71,000  dentists. 
Trained  to  diagnose  and  to  meet  mouth 
needs,  their  judgment — when  at  its  best — 
in  deciding  what  should  be  done,  and  their 
skill  in  the  meticulous  arts  of  repair  and 
replacement,  make  you  marvel  at  the  per- 
fection of  the  profession's  technique. 

Consider,  however,  dental  service  in  the 
perspective  of  the  people  to  be  served.  Then 
you — and  thoughtful  dentists  along  with 
you  —  feel  chagrin  if  not  dismay.  Only 
about  one  American  in  four  obtains  regu- 
lar dental  care,  more  or  less  adequate.  Most 
of  our  people  get  care  from  a  dentist  only 
in  occasional  emergencies,  if  at  all.  Put  in 
another  way,  the  dental  profession  earns 
most  of  its  living  from  the  top  income 
quarter  of  the  population  and  very  little 
from  the  lower  half. 

There  aren't  enough  dentists.  Dr.  Allen 
O.  Gruebbel  of  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation said  a  few  weeks  ago  that  under 
the  usual  conditions  of  dental  practice,  we 
should  have  to  have  four  times  the  present 
number  of  dentists  to  supply  everyone  with 
the  care  he  needs.  Under  the  "usual  con- 
ditions" of  practice,  ohe  dentist  can  give 
regular  and  adequate  care  to  only  about  500 
patients.  Multiply  that  by  71,000  and  see 
what  it  comes  to. 

Dentists  are  badly  distributed,  even  more 
badly  than  doctors.  A  few  states  like  New 
York,  Illinois,  and  California  have  one  den- 
tist to  about  1,300  people.  But  more  than 
half  of  our  states  have  less  than  one  dentist 
to  2,000  people  and  in  nearly  a  third  the 
ratio  is  below  one  to  3,000.  Dentists  have 
flocked  to  the  cities.  There  are  few  in  rural 
sections.  More  than  half  of  our  dentists  are 
trained  in  the  dental  schools  of  eight  in- 
dustrial states. 

Dean  J.  T.  O'Rourke  of  the  Louisville 
Dental  School  reoorted  about  dentists,  as 


Raymond  Pearl  did  about  doctors,  that  th< 
number  of  dentists  in  any  state  or  distric 
corresponds  closely  with  the  per  capita  in 
come  of  its  people.  Dentists  and  doctor: 
have  acted  reasonably,  as  individual  en 
trepreneurs  who  must  make  a  living  out  o 
a  private  business,  in  seeking  location: 
where  they  can  make  a  living. 

And  so  what?  People  don't  go  to  den 
tists  because  of  location,  or  ignorance,  01 
dread  of  pain,  or  fear  of  expense.  But  th< 
majority  of  the  four  billion  American  teetr 
would  under  present  conditions  be  con 
demned  to  decay  without  benefit  of  den 
tistry,  even  if  every  one  of  their  130  mil 
lion  possessors  were  wise,  rich,  and  bold 

The  war  took  21,000  dentists  into  serv 
ice.  Where  will  they  locate  or  relocate  a; 
they  return?  Unfortunately  the  intention; 
of  many  of  these  men,  as  stated  to  a  com 
mittee  of  the  American  Dental  Association 
will  enhance  the  disparities  of  distribution 
that  existed  before  the  war.  Says  a  report: 

"Most  former  practitioners  are  returning 
to  the  states  in  which  they  practiced  prioi 
to  service.  The  trend  for  those  who  are 
changing  states  is  toward  California  and 
other  western  states  and  Florida.  .  .  .  Pre- 
war shortages  in  rural  areas  will  be  ac- 
centuated by  the  trend  toward  cities  o< 
5,000  to  100,000  population." 

Dentistry  lets  these  things  happen.  The 
public  lets  them  happen.  As  President  Tru- 
man said  in  his  recent  message:  "Demobi- 
lized physicians  [and  dentists]  cannot  be 
assigned.  They  must  be  attracted."  Un- 
happily the  attraction  is  at  present  based 
on  demand  instead  of  need. 

Now  Comes  the  Bill 

Now,  if  you  are  still  awake,  stop  count- 
ing   teeth.     Count    dollars    instead.     Most 
adult  mouths  hold  a  mass  of  accumulate 
neglect.     The   needed   treatments,    filling 
bridges  or  dentures  cost  an  average  of  fift 
dollars  per  mouth.  Multiply  this  by  the  1( 
million  adult  mouths  and  you  get  a  tota 
of   five  billion   dollars.    The  figure   is   a 
tronomical.  The  investment  required  to  pu 
the  mouths  of  Americans  in  good   denta 
order  is  about  as  much  as  would  be  neede 
to  rebuild  our  entire  school  and  hospita 
systems,  modernizing  existing  buildings  an 
equipment,   and   constructing   also   all   th 
new  schools  and  hospitals  that  anyone  neec 
anywhere. 

The  figure  is  also  academic.  For  reason 
already  suggested,  dentistry  is  too  short  o 
personnel  to  do  the  task  even  if  the  peop! 
had  the  money.  And  as  fast  as  mouth 
could  be  put  in  order,  the  cycle  of  deca; 
would  start  again. 

But  not  so  fast.  The  very  important  fac 
has  been  discovered  by  recent  dental  wor 
— that  it  costs  only  about  one  fifth  as  muc 
to  keep  a  mouth  in  order  as  it  takes  to  pu 
it  in  order.  Thus  a  mere  billion  dollars 
(Continued  on  t>ace  27) 
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Its  charge  on  our  people  and  our  times  as  put  by  speakers  at  a  significant 
meeting  in  New  York  City  of  Americans  United  for  World  Organization,  Inc. 


Acme 


"It  is  the  inescapable  logic  of  the  atomic  age  that  since  wars  are  the 
acts  of  sovereign  nations,  the  sovereign  power  to  make  war  must  be 
ended. 

"For  sovereign  nations,  in  clinging  to  their  right  to  make  war,  ordain  a 
condition  of  anarchy.  The  only  alternative  to  anarchy  is  law.  There  must 
be  law  among  nations  as  well  as  within  nations — and  centralized  power  to 
enforce  law.  We  can,  of  course,  do  nothing,  and  let  war  come  again. 
That  will  end  it  right  enough.  Or  we  can  ordain  a  world  of  law. 

"One  is  the  way  of  death.  The  other,  of  life.  One,  the  way  of  sanity. 
The  other,  of  suicidal  madness." — RAYMOND  SWING,  Chairman. 


Forerunner  of  the  new  epoch 

The  Scientist — who  wrote  the  official  report  on  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb 
A   Science   Writer — who  projected  the  scheme  of  public  enlightenment 
A  General — commanding  U.  S.  Strategic  Air  Forces  in  the  Pacific 
A    Colonel — who  headed   the  expedition   over  Hiroshima 
The  Chairman — of  the  Special  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  U.  S.  Senate 
An  American  Minister  to  Norway — before  the  Nazi  conquests 
A  Broadcaster — who  has  made  nuclear  energy  a  major  charge  on  his  world  coverage; 
special  ed:tor  of  the  first  "Calling  America"  number  of  Survey  Graphic  (1939) 
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An  EXPERIMENT  IN  BRIEFING  spoken  words  in  printed  pages,  turning  to  account  two 
of   the   oldest   means   of   communication   among   men   in   interpreting   a   momentous  discovery. 


A  message  from    ALBERT  EINSTEIN 
HENRY  DeWOLF  SMYTH 
WILLIAM  L.  LAURENCE 
CARL  A.  SPAATZ 
PAUL  W.  TIBBETS,  JR. 
BRIEN  McMAHON 
FLORENCE  JAFFRAY  HARRIMAN 
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Like  Splitting  the  Sun  Itself 


HENRY  DeWOLF  SMYTH 


FlVE       MONTHS       AGO       THE       ATOMIC       BOMB 

exploded  over  Hiroshima.  Since  then  the 
realization  has  grown  that  this  is  not  just 
another  weapon,  an  ingenious  improvement 
on  earlier  tools  of  war.  The  atomic  bomb 
is  the  military  application  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy; and  the  release  of  this  energy  is  the 
culminating  discovery  of  one  of  the  great 
periods  of  science,  a  discovery  which  will 
inevitably  mark  a  turning  point  in  human 
affairs. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  since  Roentgen  in 
Germany  reported  his  first  observations  on 
X-rays,  and  so  marked  the  beginning  of 
modern  atomic  physics.  Since  then  scien- 
tists in  many  countries  have  contributed  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  atom  and  the  laws 
that  govern  it.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
great  periods  of  science.  The  half  century 
between  1895  and  Hiroshima  gave  us 
knowledge  that  resulted  in  many  familiar 
devices  such  as  the  doctor's  X-ray  equip- 
ment, the  radio,  and  so  on. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  period  our  con- 
trol of  atoms  was  superficial  for  we  had 
not  learned  how  to  use  the  energy  in  the 
center  or  nucleus  of  the  atom.  Now  we 
have  learned  how  to  do  so — and  this  is  why 
the  release  of  atomic  energy  brings  us  to 
a  new  age. 

Perhaps  I  can  explain  the  meaning  of 
this  revolutionary  development  more  clearly 
by  pointing  out  that  an  atom  is  constructed 
very  much  like  our  solar  system.  Most  of 
an  atom  is  empty  space,  but  it  has  a  cen- 
tral nucleus  like  the  sun,  and  around  this 
there  is  a  system  of  electrons  very  much 
like  the  system  of  planets  around  the  sun. 
All  the  chemical  changes  that  man  has 
known  in  his  existence  on  earth,  from  the 
burning  of  wood  to  the  explosion  of  dyna- 
mite, from  the  digestion  of  food  to  the 
changing  colors  of  autumn — all  these  chemi- 
cal changes  involve  only  minor  rearrange- 
ments of  the  outermost  parts  of  the  atom, 
like  the  shifting  about  of  some  of  the  out- 
lying planets  of  our  solar  system. 

But  now  at  last  we  have  learned  to  re- 
lease the  energy  in  the  nucleus  of  the  atom, 
as  if  man  had  learned  to  split  the  sun  itself 
and  release  its  elemental  forces.  We  can 
today  command  atomic  energy  so  great  that 
it  may  change  every  aspect  of  our  lives 
before  the  end  of  this  century. 

Seven  Facts  to  Face  Together 

In  the  weeks  since  Hiroshima,  we  have 
gradually  learned  the  full  significance  of 
the  atomic  bomb: 

.  .  .  We  know  that  a  few  thousand  of 
these  bombs  could  destroy  in  one  night  all 
the  cities  and  industrial  centers  of  this  coun- 
try along  with  their  civilian  populations. 

.  .  .  We  know  that  any  country  which 
sets  out  to  make  atomic  bombs  will  be  able 
to  do  so  within  a  few  years,  since  the  fun- 
damental principles  were  well  known  in 
1939;  and  the  only  so-called  secrets  are  tech- 


— By  a  scientist  who  participated  in  the 
startling  discoveries  of  the  Forties — as 
gifted  in  interpreting  them  as  in  writing 
the  official  report,  "Atomic  Energy  for 
Military  Purposes."  Professor  Smyth  is 
chairman  of  the  department  of  physics 
at  Princeton  University. 

nical  tricks  of  manufacture  and  final  as- 
sembly of  the  bomb  which  any  modern  na- 
tion can  learn  for  itself  and  indeed  improve 
upon. 

.  .  .  We  know  that  future  atomic  bombs 
can  be  cheaper  and  more  destructive  than 
the  ones  used  to  end  this  war,  and  that  they 
can  almost  certainly  be  sent  as  rockets  or 
planted  secretly  ahead  of  time  and  det- 
onated without  warning.  Once  an  atomic 
bomb  is  made  it  lasts  for  a  long  time  and 
can  be  stored  or  hidden  with  slight  pos- 
sibility of  detection. 

.  .  .  We  know  that  plants  making  atomic 
bombs  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
such  great  factories  as  those  at  Hanford  or 
Oak  Ridge,  but  could  be  smaller  and  dis- 
persed, difficult  to  detect  in  the  total  econ- 
omy of  a  country. 

.  .  .  We  know  that  plants  devoted  to 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  could  in  a 
short  time  be  converted  to  bomb  plants. 

.  .  .  We  know  that  if  all  the  atoms  in  one 
pound  of  Uranium-235  could  be  made  to 
undergo  fission,  the  explosion  resulting 
from  that  one  pound  would  be  equal  to 
the  explosion  of  sixteen  million  pounds  of 
TNT. 

.  .  .  We  know  that  in  all  probability  no 
adequate  military  defense — I  say  adequate 
— can  be  developed  against  atomic  weapons. 

Our  Birthright  Under  Freedom 

I  have  repeated  these  facts  —  many  of 
which  are  already  cliches  among  us — be- 
cause I  believe  we  need  to  repeat  them,  to 
ourselves  and  to  each  other.  If  we  can 
spread  the  full  realization  of  atomic  energy 
in  our  country  and  in  other  countries,  we 
may  have  a  chance  to  work  out  with  our 
fellow  nations  ways  of  living  together  with- 
out recourse  to  war.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  avoid  or  minimize  the  facts  of  the 
atomic  age.  I  believe  we  should  talk  about 
them  freely  and  face  them  as  reasonable 
men. 

It  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  keep  fur- 
ther developments  of  atomic  energy  (in 
preparation  for  which  scientists  of  the 
whole  world  have  worked  for  fifty  years) 
limited  to  one  country  or  to  one  group  of 
countries.  The  principles  of  nuclear  energy 
on  which  the  atomic  bomb  is  based  were 
known  to  scientists  everywhere  by  1939  and 
were  eagerly  discussed  among  them  in  that 
free  interchange  of  ideas  which  is  the 
strength  of  science  as  indeed  it  is  of  every 
other  department  of  men's  lives. 

Ideas  are  a  common  inheritance  from  the 


long  tradition  of  thoughtful  men  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  civilizations.  To  speak 
of  secrecy  in  the  field  of  thought,  except 
under  the  black  necessity  of  war,  is  to  deny 
our  moral  birthright  and  the  very  tradition 
which  has  brought  us  this  far  from  sav- 
agery. 

The  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  in 
the  last  five  years  was  not  a  scientific  ex- 
periment carried  on  under  perfectly  con- 
trolled conditions  in  a  remote  laboratory. 
It  was  the  combined  effort  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  of  varying  nationalities 
and  backgrounds,  freely  joining  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  abilities  for  a  common  ob- 
jective. I  believe  we  have  something  of 
value  to  learn  from  their  experience. 

The  purpose  for  which  they  worked,  and 
to  which  they  gave  their  full  moral  sup- 
port, was  the  rapid  ending  of  this  war; 
the  ending  of  all  wars,  they  hoped.  That 
is  why  the  associations  of  scientists  who 
worked  on  the  atomic  bomb  have  been  so 
anxious  to  make  clear  the  implications  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  men  on  the  Manhattan  Project  kept 
the  objective  for  which  they  were  working 
clearly  in  their  minds.  It  was  more  im- 
portant to  them  than  personal  or  profes- 
sional advantage.  They  did  not  let  them- 
selves think  there  was  only  one  way  to 
reach  this  objective,  for  the  scientist  is 
trained  to  listen  to  other  men's  ideas  about 
his  work  and  to  accept  criticisms  if  they 
are  justified  by  facts.  If  one  man's  ideas 
proved  unworkable,  the  whole  project  was 
not  given  up,  but  instead  other  lines  of 
approach  were  tried. 

The  men  who  developed  the  atomic 
bomb  were  willing  to  try  radical  ideas. 
They  were  willing  to  think  in  new  ways, 
for  in  one  section  after  another  of  the 
project  they  were  doing  things  that  had 
never  been  done  before.  It  is  interesting 
that,  again  and  again,  as  they  faced  what 
seemed  insuperable  difficulties,  they  found 
that  the  so-called  visionary  idea  proved  in 
the  end  to  be  the  practical  one.  I  saw  this 
happen  many  times  in  our  work  between 
1940  and  1945. 

We  Must  Think  in  New  Ways 

Now  we  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
atomic  age.  I  would  suggest  that  we  learn 
some  lessons  from  the  methods  that  brought 
it  to  birth.  We  must  think  in  new  ways 
to  meet  this  new  age.  We  have  always 
been  an  adaptable  people,  with  the  saving 
heritage  of  common  sense. 

Let  us  now  be  willing  to  delegate  our 
national  sovereignty  to  the  larger  sov- 
ereignty of  world  law — for  nationalism  will 
be  suicide  in  the  world  we  have  created. 

Let  us  ask  the  suggestions  of  other  na- 
tions about  our  common  problems,  and 
not  attempt  to  use  our  momentarily  power- 
ful position  to  force  our  ideas  on  them. 

Let  us  be  as  anxious  to  find  the  weak- 
nesses in  our  policies  and  conduct  as  we  are 
to  find  them  in  the  policies  and  conduct 
of  our  fellow  nations.  Let  us  not  expect 
too  much  too  soon,  but  act  like  wise  and 
reasonable  men.  In  the  revealing  light  of 
the  atomic  bomb  our  objective  must  be 
enduring  peace. 


12:01  World  Time 


WILLIAM  L.  LAURENCE 


— Science  writer  for  The  New  York 
Times,  Mr.  Laurence  served  as  master 
interpreter  for  the  U.  S.  government  in 
acquainting  the  public  with  the  opening 
up  of  what  he  calls  the  "New  Continent 
of  Atomic  Power." 

ON   THAT   HISTORIC   MORNING    IN   THE   DESERT 

of  New  Mexico,  when  the  first  atomic  bomb 
sent  up  a  mountain  of  cosmic  fire  41,000 
feet  into  the  stratosphere  —  suffusing  the 
earth  with  a  light  never  before  seen  under 
the  sun — your  world  and  mine,  the  world 
we  knew,  came  to  an  end. 

That  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
Prof.  George  Kistiakowski  of  Harvard  who 
had  made  vital  contributions  in  designing 
the  bomb.  Shortly  after  the  explosion,  he 
said  to  me:  "This  was  the  nearest  thing 
to  Doomsday  one  could  possibly  imagine. 
I  am  sure  that  at  the  end  of  the  world — 
in  the  last  millisecond  of  the  earth's  exis- 
tence— the  last  man  will  see  what  we  saw." 

We  saw  the  same  thing  but  to  me  the 
spectacle  meant  that  we  had  been  privileged 
to  watch  a  new  world  born  in  that  moun- 
tain of  fire.  "If,"  I  replied,  "man  could 
have  been  present  at  that  moment  of  cre- 
ation when  the  Lord  said  'Let  there  be 
light!'  he  would  have  seen  something  very 
similar  to  what  we  have  just  seen." 

Which  one  of  us  was  right?  That  will 
largely  depend  on  what  the  inhabitants  of 
this  planet  make  of  the  most  important 
matter  for  you  and  me  and  all  of  us  to 
think  about,  today,  tomorrow,  and  in  the 
years  to  come.  Ours  is  the  greatest  chance 
in  the  million  years  of  existence  on  earth. 

If  we  muff  this  chance  mankind  may 
never  get  another.  The  truth  is  that  today 
we  really  cannot  be  sure  World  War  II  is 
over.  Twenty-five  years  from  now,  or  even 
sooner,  what  we  thought  was  the  end  of 
the  war  may  prove  nothing  more  than  an- 
other prolonged  armistice  in  which  people 
took  time  out  to  stock  up  with  bigger  and 
better  atomic  bombs.  If  that  happens,  the 
end  cannot  be  far  away. 

Of  Symbols  and  Time  Tables 

These  two  prospects  were  poignantly  vis- 
ualized by  the  explosions  at  New  Mexico 
and  Nagasaki.  In  New  Mexico  the  fiery 
mountain  that  rose  above  the  clouds  took 
for  a  fleeting  instant  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
Statue  of  Liberty,  its  arm  raised  to  the  sky 
— symbolizing  new  freedom  for  men.  At 
Nagasaki,  the  multi-colored  cloud  assumed 
at  one  stage  of  its  evolution  the  form  of 
a  gigantic  square  totem  pole,  carved  with 
many  grotesque  masks  that  grimaced  at  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants — symbolizing  an 
atavistic  throw-back  to  primitive  savagery 
and  barbarism. 

What  took  place  not  only  in  New  Mexi- 
co but  at  Hiroshima  and  at  Nagasaki 
happened  all  but  instantaneously.  Yet  those 
moments,  if  such  minute  time  fractions 


can  be  called  such,  mark  a  definite  dividing 
line  in  the  story  of  man. 

At  exactly  9:15  on  the  morning  of  Aug- 
ust 6,  Japanese  time,  Hiroshima  stood  out 
under  the  clear  blue  sky.  One-tenth  of  a 
millionth  of  a  second  later,  a  time  imper- 
ceptible by  any  clock,  it  had  been  swallowed 
up  by  a  cloud  of  swirling  fire  as  though  it 
had  never  existed.  The  best  watches  made 
by  man  still  registered  9:15. 

It  was  12:01  in  Nagasaki  on  August  9, 
Japanese  time,  and  the  people  in  that  city 
went  about  their  business  as  usual.  But 
our  watches  as  well  as  our  hearts  stood 
still,  very  still,  as  we  witnessed  the  great 
industrial  city  disappear  in  a  cloud  of  cos- 
mic fire.  It  was  still  12:01  by  any  human 
clock  but  Nagasaki  was  no  longer  there. 

The  time  is  still  9:15;  it  is  still  12:01. 
But  the  time  is  no  longer  Japanese  time; 
it  is  world  time.  It  is  9:15  over  the  civilised 
world;  it  is  12:01  on  the  hour  glass  of 
history. 

Future  generations,  if  there  are  to  be 
future  generations,  may  look  back  upon 
the  harnessing  of  atomic  energy  as  the 
greatest  single  milestone  in  man's  everlast- 
ing search  for  natural  forces  to  help  make 
possible  a  decent  life  for  his  kind.  Yet  it 
may  bring  us  to  the  brink  of  the  Great 
Abyss.  For  how  many  recent  ills  have  been 


brought  about  by  misuse  of  the  products 
of  our  genius?  This  new  cosmic  fire  can 
yield  new  light,  new  warmth,  new  freedom. 
If  it  gets  out  of  control,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  too  many  other  inventions,  it 
will  mean  a  conflagration  engulfing  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants  in  chaos  and  ruin. 

We  face  the  reality  that  atomic  energy  is 
here  to  stay.  The  question  is:  Are  we  here 
to  stay?  If  we  are,  we  must  find  means  to 
control  it.  There  can  be  only  one  protec- 
.tion  against  the  atomic  bomb — PEACE. 
On  that  all  our  scientists  agree.  The  word 
itself  has  become  synonymous  with  hu- 
man survival.  Only  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  supply  peace.  The  question  we 
face  cannot  be  answered  by  Americans 
alone.  No  unilateral  decision  will  suffice. 

While  no  military  defense  against  the 
atomic  bomb  is  envisaged  by  our  scien- 
tists, there  are  two  instrumentalities  that 
can  put  it  to  use  as  man's  servant,  not  his 
master.  These  are  his  brain  and  his  heart. 
It  was  a  combination  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  human  spirit  that  created  the 
atomic  bomb  against  insuperable  obstacles. 
The  creators  of  the  atomic  bomb  are 
greater  than  the  thing  they  created. 

As  the  Greeks  Put  It 

Prometheus  was  the  first  scientist.  He  in- 
vented fire  and  gave  it  to  man,  thereby 
starting  him  on  his  march.  For  all  civiliza- 
tion is  based  on  fire. 

Zeus,  the  Olympian,  knew  that  fire 
would  make  men  free.  So  the  tyrant 
chained  Prometheus  to  a  rock  and  set  the 


10  PM--August  5 -and  After 


On  the  night  of  August  5  at  about  ten 
P.M.,  six  selected  crews  were  assembled  for 
briefing.  These  crews  had  undergone  in- 
tensive training  designed  to  make  them 
capable  of  coping  with  any  situation  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  meet.  The  atmos- 
phere was  tense  because  they  had  volun- 
teered over  a  year  ago  to  enter  an  organ- 
ization which  was  going  to  do  something 
"different."  I  took  the  platform: — 

"Tonight  is  the  night  we  have  all  been 
waiting  for.  We  are  going  on  a  mission 
to  drop  a  bomb  different  from  any  you 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  about.  This  bomb 
contains  a  destructive  force  equivalent  to 
twenty  thousand  tons  of  TNT." 

Here  I  hesitated  for  any  questions;  but 
there  were  none,  only  a  look  of  amazement 
on  each  face.  There  followed  a  discussion 
of  tactics  and  the  part  each  was  to  play. 
Three  airplanes  would  take  off  one  hour 
early  as  weather  reporters,  to  cover  three 
selected  areas,  so  that  at  the  proper  time 
our  target  could  be  changed  should  condi- 
tions make  it  necessary.  The  second  three 
airplanes  would  take  off,  assemble  at  Iwo 
Jima  about  15  minutes  after  daybreak,  and 
enter  the  target  area  together. 

As  daylight  broke,  we  could  see  Iwo 
Jima  in  front  of  us  and  made  immediate 
contact  with  our  two  escort  airplanes. 

As  we  approached  the  target,  we  could 


see  the  city  of  Hiroshima  clearly  below  us 
in  enough  detail  even  to  detect  green  grass. 
The  bomb  was  released  at  the  proper  time, 
and  our  efforts  then  were  to  put  as  much 
distance  as  possible  between  ourselves  and 
the  explosion.  We  felt  the  effects  of  that 
in  the  airplane  in  the  form  of  two  violent 
bumps  which  we  had  been  told  to  expect 
as  result  of  shock  waves. 

We  returned  to  the  target  area  and  the 
sight  was  beyond  description  as  we  looked 
down  on  the  boiling  debris  that  had  been 
the  city  of  Hiroshima.  On  leaving,  the  tre- 
mendous white  cloud  was  visible  for  280 
miles. 

A  few  weeks  later,  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  Japan  and  inspect  the 
damage  done  by  the  atomic  bombs.  Earlier, 
we  had  flown  over  the  cities  at  low  alti- 
tudes and  studied  all  photographs  that 
had  been  taken  of  the  areas.  Nor  do  these 
show  the  actual  damage.  The  main  missing 
evidence  is  the  very  lack  of  debris  which 
always  exists  as  result  of  ordinary  bombing. 

Once  having  seen  atomic  energy  em- 
ployed as  a  destructive  force,  my  hope  is 
I  shall  never  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  again.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  force 
may  be  employed  as  a  benefit  to  mankind. 

COL.  PAUL  W.  TIBBETS,  JR.,  U.  S. 

Army  Air  Forces,  commander  of  the  flight 
which  dropped  the  bomb  on  Hiroshima. 
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vulture,    symbolizing    war    and    strife    be- 
tween men,  to  torture  him. 

.All  through  history  this  ancient  struggle 
between  Prometheus,  the  liberator,  and 
Zeus,  the  enslaver,  has  been  going  on. 
There  were  periods  of  enlightenment — of 
"Prometheus  Unbound" — such  as  the  Gol- 
den Age  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Renais- 
sance, the  nineteenth  century,  in  which  the 
fire-bringer  succeeds  in  breaking  his  chains. 

Now  the  word  Prometheus,  translated 
from  the  Greek,  means  "forethought."  If 
we  in  our  turn  keep  thinking  ahead,  think 
clearly  and  objectively,  in  a  spirit  of  faith 
in  the  destiny  of  man,  this  vast  new  fire 
placed  at  our  disposal  can  become  the 
greatest  force  for  insuring  peace  the 
world  has  known — until  such  a  time  as 
the  groundwork  had  been  laid  for  world 
government. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  fell  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  open  up  this  great  new  con- 
tinent of  Atomic  Power.  Sir  Arthur  Edding- 
ton  once  described  it  as  the  "Cosmic  Cup- 
board" of  practically  inexhaustible  energy. 
Provided  with  its  Promethean  key,  the 
American  people  must,  and  will,  keep  faith 
with  this  trust— for  ourselves  and  for  all 
mankind — in  bringing  in  a  new  era  of 
wealth  and  health,  of  life,  liberty  and  hap- 
piness such  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 

But  the  time  at  present  is  still  9:15;  it 
is  still  12:01.  It  is  no  longer  Japanese  time; 
it  is  world  time.  It  is  9:15  over  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  is  12:01  on  the  hour  glass 
of  history. 


While  the  Clock  Ticks 


BRIEN  McMAHON 


"I  have  seen  destruction" 

We  have  had  lots  of  consternation  about 
the  atomic  bomb. — But  we  were  put 
out  on  the  end  of  a  limb  in  this  world 
war  by  what  in  1940  and  1941  was 
thought  an  impossible  proposition.  This 
was  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  powers — 
Germany  and  Japan.  They  were  de- 
feated by  the  will  to  win  of  British  and 
American  youth.  That  will  always  be 
supreme,  no  matter  what  happens. 

The  atomic  bomb  is  a  terrifically 
deadly  thing. — But  it  is  no  more  so 
than  the  threat  to  smother  out  Britain 
when  I  was  there  in  1940.  And  Britain 
rose  above  it. 

Any  power  that  is  developed  is  just 
as  effective  in  the  world  as  the  force 
behind  it;  and  it's  just  as  good  in  the 
world  as  the  well-being  behind  that 
force.  I  think  America  has  all  the  power 
that  is  necessary  to  enforce  world  peace 
if  it  is  properly  applied.  We  developed 
during  the  war  the  strongest  navy,  the 
strongest  army  and  the  strongest  air 
force — and  for  what?  What  were  we 
defeating?  If  that  power  wasn't  de- 
veloped to  secure  peace  in  this  world 
— why  was  it  developed? 

I  have  seen  destruction.  I  want  to 
see  no  more  of  it,  and  I  hope  we  have 
no  more  of  it. 

CARL  A.  SPAATZ,  Commanding 
General,  U.  5.  Strategic  Air  Forces  in 
Pacific. 


— By  the  senior  senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  set  up  on  his  motion 
by  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Congress. 


MY     COLLEAGUES      AND     I     HAVE     SPENT     OUR 

lives  in  law  and  politics  and  the  social 
sciences.  In  the  course  of  a  month  we  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  task 
of  learning  the  elements  of  a  rigorous 
natural  science.  The  transition  is  not  easy. 

There  are  many  who  argue  that  Ameri- 
can legislators  were  able  to  establish  satis- 
factory laws  governing  the  use  of  electricity 
without  understanding  its  fundamentals  or 
its  conversion  into  mechanical  work.  They 
could  do  this  because  other  sources  of  en- 
ergy with  which  we  have  been  familiar 
entered  our  lives  gradually;  sources  which 
everyone  can  detect  readily — such  as  light, 
heat,  and  sound.  That  is,  they  were  living 
in  a  world  of  molecular  and  electronic 
forces. 

For  our  part,  our  Senate  committeemen 
have  had  to  put  on  seven  league  boots  and 
stride  forthwith  into  a  new  world  of 
nuclear  energy.  Let  me  tell  you  of  our 
preparation:  We  have  been  to  school;  we 
have  done  our  homework;  we  have  taken 
a  field  trip. 

Our  school:  Lecture  discussions  on  an 
elementary  level  of  nuclear  physics  and 
chemistry.  Our  meager  scientific  vocabulary 
embarrasses  us,  but  we  are  learning. 

Our  homewor^:  Despite  newspaper  polls 
which  indicate  that  members  of  Congress 
are  allergic  to  the  Smyth  report,  our  com- 
mitteemen have  read  it. 

Our  field  trip:  The  words  that  describe 
how  the  material  for  the  bomb  is  made 
were  unreal  to  us  before  we  saw  the 
strange  equipment  and  unusual  buildings 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  There  we  saw  before 
our  eyes  not  one  but  four  ways  in  which 
material  can  be  successfully  produced  for 
the  atomic  bomb.  Never,  as  I  paraphrased 
it,  have  so  few  done  so  much  with  so  little 
to  affect  the  lives  of  so  many. 

World  Confidence  and  Control 

With  this  background,  our  hearings  be- 
gan. Clearly,  we  must  find  ways  to  control 
the  destructive  power  of  atomic  energy  on 
a  world  level  before  we  can  make  much 
progress  on  any  concrete  program  to  turn 
it  into  a  blessing  to  mankind.  Meanwhile, 
how  far  can  we  Americans  ourselves  go  to- 
ward developing  and  using  atomic  power 
wisely;  how  can  domestic  legislation  pro- 
tect both  our  workers  and  citizens  from 
hazardous  developments;  how  control 
critical  natural  resources  consistent  with 
possible  future  international  regulations; 
how  protect  both  the  individual  and  the 
nation?  Consistent  with  world  security,  we 
cannot  permit  our  domestic  bill  to  stifle 
research.  Rather  it  must  encourage  our  men 


of   science   to   push   back  the   frontiers   ot 
knowledge. 

The  clock  began  to  tick  when  the  bomb 
was  dropped  at  Hiroshima  and  it  will  stop 
when  some  other  nation  begins  to  produce 
its  own  bomb.  Within  that  time  interval 
we  must  do  everything  humanly  possible 
to  establish  a  feeling  of  confidence  through- 
out the  world  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  establish,  through  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  a  body  of  international  law 
which  will  be  effective.  Therefore,  our 
committee  must  help  clarify  three  ques- 
tions at  the  start. 

(1)  What  is  the  expected  time  interval 
in    which    we    may    succeed   in    obtaining 
world  security?  We  search  for  an  answer 
in  the  light  of  experience  from  1941  to  1945 
in  developing  our  own  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  Is  there  a  scientifically  feasible  sys- 
tem of  international  inspection  and  control 
which   can   determine   whether  bombs  arc 
being  manufactured  by  any  nation?  If  not 
— we  face  a  terrible  situation  of  which  we 
must  make  the  most  until  factors  now  un- 
known to  us  can  offer  some  hope  for  the 
future.  Nor  should  we  be  lulled  into  think- 
ing in  terms  of  past  systems  applicable  to 
electricity,    narcotics,    and    various    contra- 
band. 

(3)  Can   we  master   the   distinction   be- 
tween scientifically  feasible  and  politically 
feasible  controls?  In  establishing  any  body 
of   international   law  '  through   the   United 
Nations    Organization    we    must    seek    a 
new  definition  for  that  stage  in  the  mis- 
behavior   pattern    of   any   nation    when    it 
essentially   declares   war  on  other  nations. 
In  other  words,  what  is  the  threshold  for 
aggression?  This  would  seem  to  lie  very 
close    to    the    point   at    which    any    nation 
begins  to  perturb  the  normal  functions  of 
such   a   system   of   international  inspection 
and  control  over  atomic  energy. 

Moreover,  might  it  not  well  be  the 
reciprocal  duty  and  obligation  of  citizens  of 
any  and  all  nations  to  help  maintain  such 
effective  controls?  And  should  not  the 
United  Nations  be  able  to  prosecute  an 
individual  or  a  group,  for  violations  of  a 
nature  which  may  lead  to  world  insecurity, 
without  placing  sanctions  upon  the  nation 
itself?  An  accusation  placed  against  all  the 
people  of  any  country  for  acts  committed 
by  a  minority  will  only  increase  the  resis- 
tive attitude  of  the  nation  concerned. 

Our  committee  seeks  to  insure  that  all 
pertinent  facts  consistent  with  military 
security  shall  be  brought  to  light  and  be 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  public 
may  learn  their  meaning. 

Let  us  hope  that  there  will  never- be  need 
for  Senate  hearings  on  an  atomic  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor.  In  such  event,  there  might 
not  be  enough  Senators  left  to  constitute  a 


coroners   jury 


In  the  Name  of  Sanity 


RAYMOND  SWING 


BY  SANITY  i  MEAN  THE  SWIFT  CAPACITY  TO 
adjust  oneself  to  reality.  To  delay  a  while, 
to  cling  to  what  was  reality  but  is  real  no 
longer,  to  hope  that  what  is  real  will  pass 
as  a  dream  so  that  what  has  been  familiar 
may  be  restored,  is  not  sanity.  It  is  mad — 
somewhat  mad  or  altogether  mad. 

To  living  creatures,  the  real  world  has 
always  seemed  to  be  expanding.  As  we  de- 
veloped our  senses,  its  range  increased 
through  smell,  sight,  and  hearing.  As  we 
developed  our  reason,  reality  increased  even 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses.  The  earth, 
instead  of  being  the  flat  center  of  a  spangled 
universe,  became  a  whirling  mote  in  a  vast 
and  seething  space. 

As  man,  too,  developed  his  social  quali- 
ties, he  was  able  to  accumulate  knowledge 
and  thereby  to  add  to  his  mastery  over  mat- 
ter and  to  increase  his  security.  In  a  swift 
surge  of  growth,  over  the  last  few  thousand 
years,  men  have  learned  to  cooperate  with 
other  men  as  well  as  to  broaden  their  in- 
dividual importance.  Today  we  stand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  age  in  which,  thaaks 
to  worldwide  cooperation  combined  with 
the  richest  of  individualism,  men  have  un- 
covered for  their  own  use  the  secret  of  the 
basic  energy  of  the  universe. 


In  the  Smithy  of  the  Gods 


The  long  apprenticeship  of  the  human 
race  comes  to  an  end.  We  have  not  become 
gods,  but  we  have  wrought  for  ourselves 
the  tools  of  creation. 

I  shall  not  speculate  why  our  first  use  of 
these  tools  should  be  to  make  something 
destructive,  something  terrible  beyond  all 
the  terrors  that  life  on  this  planet  so  far 
has  encountered.  But  life  is  a  power  to 
overcome  death.  We  have  been  disciplined 
by  danger  through  our  entire  evolution.  In 
fear  we  have  grown  safe.  We  have  had  to 
be  nimble  and  flexible.  We  have  had  to 


Message  from 
ALBERT  EINSTEIN 

The  weapons  of  modern  warfare  have 
developed  to  such  a  degree  that  it  seems 
probable  that  in  another  world  war  the 
victor  would  suffer  only  less  than  the 
vanquished.  As  long  as  there  are 
sovereign  states  with  their  separate 
armaments,  the  prevention  of  war  is 
well  nigh  impossible.  It  is  my  belief 
that  most  of  the  people  of  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  would  prefer 
peace  and  security  to  the  preservation 
of  the  unrestricted  national  sovereignty 
of  their  respective  countries. 

The  only  way  of  realizing  that  world- 
wide aspiration  is  by  the  creation  of  a 
world  government  which  would  inau- 
gurate a  reign  of  law  around  the  earth. 


— By  a  clear  American  voice  that  for 
months  has  made  atomic  power  a  first 
charge  on  his  broadcasts.  As  few  men, 
he  knows  the  world  we  live  in.  He 
brought  to  the  radio  infinite  experience 
and  insight  from  his  years  as  a  European 
correspondent.  Mr.  Swing  has  recently 
become  chairman  of  Americans  United 
for  World  Organization,  Inc. 


develop  sanity,  the  capacity  to  adjust  our- 
selves immediately  to  reality. 

The  challenge  to  our  sanity  today  is 
without  parallel  throughout  our  existence. 
The  reality  of  atomic  energy  is  here.  Its 
nature  is  beyond  dispute.  We  now  have  the 
means  to  destroy  masses  and  civilizations. 
Nation  no  longer  can  contend  against  na- 
tion, carrying  the  competition  to  the  battle- 
field to  be  decided  by  the  arbitrament  of 
force.  Even  if  man  cared  to  cling  to  that 
murderous  system,  the  reality  is  that  the 
system  has  gone.  In  the  atomic  era  anyone 
who  uses  atomic  destruction  to  wipe  out 
a  foe  will  bring  ruination  upon  himself — 
and  leave  only  ruin  in  which  to  grope  to 
the  light  again. 

This  being  reality,  sanity  requires  our 
immediate  adjustment  to  it.  There  must 
be  no  more  national  competitions  carried  to 
the  battlefield. 

The  message  of  atomic  energy  may  at 
first  appear  to  be  only  dreadful.  But  it  is 
the  message  one  might  expect  when  man 
gains  access  to  the  smithy  and  the  anvil  of 
the  gods.  One  might  paraphrase  it  in  these 
words: 

"You  have  acquired  these  powers  through 
social  organization  and  through  the  in- 
tegrity of  great  individuals.  You  can  use 
them  successfully  only  for  the  development 
of  organization  and  integrity.  And  woe  be 
unto  you  if  you  seek  to  use  them  otherwise, 
for  you  will  be  destroyed." 

Law  Among  the  Nations 

While  it  is  true  that  it  took  a  war  to 
produce  the  final  form  of  organization 
which  released  atomic  energy,  that  release 
is  the  first  power  man  has  ever  had  or 
known  strong  enough  to  destroy  war.  For 
I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  for  you  and  me, 
and  others  of  fearsome  heart,  to  destroy 
war.  I  am  saying  that  the  reality  is  that 
atomic  energy  is  itself  the  promise  to  de- 
stroy war,  and  all  human  society  as  well,  if 
we  do  not  adjust  ourselves  immediately  to 
its  reality.  It  is  for  us  of  fearsome  heart  to 
hail  the  end  of  the  long  age  of  national 
competition.  The  day  of  complete  coopera- 
tion is  at  hand. 

It  is  the  inescapable  logic  of  the  atomic 
age  that  since  wars  are  the  acts  of  sovereign 
nations,  the  sovereign  power  to  make  war 
must  be  ended.  For  the  sovereign  nations, 
in  clinging  to  their  right  to  make  war,  or- 


dain a  condition  of  anarchy.  The  only  al- 
ternative to  anarchy  is  law.  There  must  be 
law  among  nations  as  well  as  within  na- 
tions. And  there  must  be  the  centralized 
power  to  enforce  law. 

We  can,  of  course,  do  nothing — and  let 
war  come  again.  That  will  end  it  right 
enough.  Or  we  can  ordain  a  world  of  law. 

One  is  the  way  of  death.  The  other  ij 
the  way  of  life. 

One  is  the  way  of  sanity.  The  other,  the 
way  of  suicidal  madness. 

There  is  no  way  to  end  the  sovereign 
power  to  make  war  but  to  set  over  nations 
a  world  sovereignty,  which  is  a  world  gov- 
ernment. Americans  United  for  World  Or- 
ganization was  organized  originally  to  serve 
as  a  sort  of  catalytic  agent  in  bringing  to- 
gether various  organizations  for  one  pur- 
pose: to  defeat  isolation  in  the  United  States 
in  whatever  form  it  took.  We  were  asked 
by  our  State  Department  to  take  on  the  job 
not  only  of  mobilizing  the  support  of  Amer- 
ican organizations  behind  the  charter-mak- 
ing at  San  Francisco  but  to  supervise  their 
representation  there. 

Self-Government  for  Mankind 

Today,  we  have  on  our  hands  a  fight 
even  greater  than  the  fight  for  the  charter. 
Through  the  present  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization there  must  be  developed  a  world 
government  with  limited  but  adequate  pow- 
ers to  prevent  war  —  including  power  to 
control  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
and  other  major  weapons,  and  to  maintain 
world  inspection  and  police  forces. 

We  believe  that  the  world  government 
should  operate  through  an  executive  body 
responsible  to  a  representative  legislative 
assembly;  that  the  legislative  assembly 
should  be  empowered  to  enact  laws  within 
the  scope  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
world  government;  that  adequate  tribunals 
and  enforcement  machinery  should  be  es- 
tablished; and  finally,  that  prompt  steps 
should  be  taken  to  obtain  a  constitutional 
amendment  authorizing  the  United  States 
of  America  to  join  a  world  government. 


The  Spirit  of  1787 

I  would  remind  you  of  the  healthy 
growth  of  our  own  revered  constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  That 
would  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  an 
effective  binding  force  for  our  peoples 
if  it  had  not  been  radically  amended 
many  times  to  meet  new  situations,  new 
problems,  new  ideas  and  concepts. 

We  believe  in  working  within  and 
through  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  should  remain  a  sterile  creation 
in  a  growing  world.  So  we  are  resolved 
to  work  for  the  development  of  the 
UNO  into  a  world  government  to  pre- 
serve the  peace. 

FLORENCE  JAFFRAY  HARRI- 
MAN,  acting  president,  Americans 
United  for  World  Organization;  former 
minister  to  Noway. 
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LETTERS  AND  LIFE 


What  Civilians  Need  to  Know 


ONE     OF     THE     FACETS      OF     THE     AMERICAN 

attitude  of  looking  at  everything  optimistic- 
ally is  a  tendency  to  minimize  the  plight 
of  the  wounded  and  disabled.  This  does 
not  apply  to  those  directly  concerned  with 
their  care,  for  they  invariably  work  twice 
as  hard  as  the  rest  of  us.  But  it  does  mean 
that  our  traditional  way  of  taking  the  rosy 
view  makes  us  feel  that  "everything  will 
be  taken  care  of,"  now  that  the  war  is  over. 
We  are  still  amenable  to  "drives"  for 
funds,  for  that  is  a  social  activity  and  we 
are  strongly  gregarious,  but  once  they  are 
completed  we  are  not  likely  to  continue 
thinking  about  them. 

Medical  specialists,  and  veterans  without 
medical  training  but  with  knowledge  of 
the  urgency  of  the  situation,  are  trying  to 
tell  the  public  in  books  about  the  needs  of 
the  wounded  and  disabled.  One  wonders 
how  far  their  appeals  carry,  how  many 
readers  will  buy  their  books  at  over  $2  a 
copy  in  order  to  study  a  difficult  subject. 

Perhaps  as  the  books  become  foundation 
for  public  talks,  and  are  discussed  in  re- 
views, it  will  widen  their  influence.  This, 
I  hope,  will  be  the  lot  of  such  books  as 
"We  Are  the  Wounded;  an  Epic  of  Ameri- 
can Courage,"  by  Keith  Wheeler  (Dutton, 
$2.50);  "Back  to  Life;  the  Emotional  Ad- 
justment of  Our  Veterans,"  by  Herbert  I. 
Kupper,  M.D.  (L.  B.  Fischer,  $2.50);  and 
"War  Neuroses,"  by  Roy  R.  Grinker,  M.D. 
and  John  P.  Spiegel,  M.D.  (Blakiston, 
$2.75). 

Men  Who  Once  Were  Whole 

Of  these  three  books  Mr.  Wheeler's  "We 
Are  the  Wounded"  is  the  best  candidate  for 
general  circulation  because  it  describes, 
with  deep  feeling  and  intense  admiration, 
the  courage  and  resourcefulness  of  wounded 
men.  It  is  a  war  correspondent's  account  of 
dozens  of  incidents  that  he  has  observed  in 
first  aid  stations  and  hospitals,  and  that,  as 
a  wounded  man,  he  also  experienced  in 
part.  It  is  not  preachy,  but  reading  between 
the  lines  we  can  see  how  courageously 
these  young  men  have  fought  for  life  and 
how  intimately  our  fortunes  are  bound  up 
with  their  own. 

Mr.  Wheeler  became  aware,  on  the  ash 
heap  of  Iwo  Jima  and  other  forlorn  fields, 
how  truly  the  dead  were  freed  of  their 
physical  troubles,  and  how  the  wounded 
were  not  free,  but  imprisoned;  how  they 
were  transferred  in  one  moment  from 
health  to  helplessness,  with  a  different  atti- 
tude toward  matters  greatly  prized  by  ci- 
vilians who  were  still  whole.  Yet,  he  testi- 
fies, in  the  hospitals  even  the  worst  cases 
were  not  downhearted.  Their  resiliency 
was  remarkable.  Whether  it  will  continue 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  when,  handicapped 

(All  booty 


HARRY  HANSEN 

and  away  from  their  comrades,  they  go  it 
alone,  is  for  us  to  consider. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  anecdotes  are  chiefly 
about  men  physically  maimed,  but  he  does 
give  brief  attention  to  war  neuroses  and 
men  who  are  "battle  batty."  When  he 
turns  to  the  future  he  reminds  us  that  we 
should  treat  wounded  veterans  naturally; 
"for  the  vast  majority  of  the  wounded  the 
future  should  have  nothing  in  it  to  break 
their  spirits  or  deaden  their  confidence." 
But  for  the  armless  and  the  legless,  life  will 
be  hard.  "These  men  will  need  help — not 
maudlin  sympathy,  but  intelligent  help." 
We  all  agree,  but  in  what  way  are  we  go- 
ing to  make  this  a  part  of  daily  action? 

Problems  of  "Beating  Back" 

Dr.  Kupper's  book,  "Back  to  Life,"  is 
as  specific  in  the  matter  of  readjustment 
as  Mr.  Wheeler's  book  is  general.  It  was 
written  by  a  military  psychiatrist  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  problems  of  vet- 
erans for  three  years  at  the  Ellis  Island 
Marine  Hospital.  The  book  deals  almost 
wholly  with  emotional  disturbances  created 
by  the  complete  change  from  civilian  to 
military  routine,  by  the  necessity  of  making 
killers  out  of  farm  and  city  boys  who  could 
not  think  of  taking  life,  as  well  as  the 
effect  of  conditions  at  home  on  the  return- 
ing veteran.  Dr.  Kupper  tells  why  the 
veteran  behaves  as  he  does,  how  he  works 
off  his  grudges  and  resentments.  He  offers 
specific  advice  for  civilians,  so  that,  with 
patience  and  tact,  the  soldier  can  be  fitted 
anew  into  the  life  of  his  community. 

Dr.  Kupper  mentions  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  "beating  back"  that  I  cannot  go 
into  for  lack  of  space.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  that  of  finding  compensations 
in  civilian  life  for  unsocial  habits  acquired 
during  the  war. 

"There  are  no  acceptable  outlets  for  the 
hatreds,  envies,  fears  and  guilts  which  the 
soldier  once  so  openly  expressed  in  battle. 
Where  he  once  shot  a  gun  to  vent  his 
anger,  or  dug  into  a  foxhole  because  he  was 
afraid,  he  now  finds  his  means  of  expres- 
sion limited."  But  there  is  hope  in  the  fact 
the  civilized  man  must  counterbalance  his 
destructive  impulses  by  the  profession  of 
constructive  goals.  "The  individual  and 
collective  conscience  of  man  continues  in 
the  midst  of  battle  to  require  a  balm  for 
war's  animal-like  license.  One  can  kill  only 
if  the  killing  is  done  for  a  good  purpose." 

Thus,  the  veteran  may  fall  victim  to 
groups  that,  though  they  agitate  ostensibly 
for  a  noble  purpose,  actually  afford  outlets 
for  accumulated  grievances.  As  Dr.  Kupper 
shows,  in  totalitarian  societies  this  may 
turn  into  a  crusade  against  minorities  in 
which  men  blindly  give  their  allegiance  to 
ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  will  be 


a  Fuehrer;  but  in  a  democratic  society  so 
many  individual  expressions  are  permissible 
that  only  when  men  are  led  by  demagogues 
do  they  become  dangerous. 

Here  the  civilian  community  must  recog- 
nize the  possibility  of  trouble  before  it  ap- 
pears. It  can  be  avoided  by  helping  the 
veteran  to  a  job  and,  in  his  intimate  life, 
by  making  his  home  congenial — letting 
him  talk  himself  out  and  take  his  time  in 
getting  back  to  normal  married  life.  For 
this  "psychological  reconditioning"  Dr. 
Kupper  has  some  plain  suggestions,  easily 
understandable  and,  I  think,  workable.  But 
how  can  this  advice  reach  the  sweethearts, 
wives,  and  employers  of  the  veteran?  Possi- 
bly through  community  organizations  and 
leaders  who  shoulder  these  tasks  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  good.  If  they  don't, 
groups  with  axes  to  grind  surely  will. 

The  third  book,  "War  Neuroses,"  by 
Grinker  and  Spiegel,  both  of  whom  held 
commissions  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  is  less  well  adapted  to 
reading  by  the  layman  than  Dr.  Kupper's 
book.  Though  it  deals  with  psychotherapy, 
it  uses  technical  terms  more  freely  and  is 
better  fitted  for  the  specialist,  or  some  one 
who  already  can  apply  the  methods  that 
these  two  physicians  have  used.  There  are 
a  number  of  case  histories,  with  details  of 
treatment. 

Home  Adjustments 

Neuroses  have  their  place  in  determining 
the  future  happiness  of  young  people  who 
married  hastily  during  the  war  excitement. 
"The  Veteran  and  His  Marriage,"  by  John 
H.  Mariano  (Council  on  Marriage  Rela- 
tions, $2.75),  discusses  these  and  other 
phases  of  the  former  serviceman's  life  for 
the  general  reader.  It  stresses  the  need  of 
patience  and  thoughtfulness  in  helping  him 
make  adjustment,  because  he  is  not  relieved 
of  responsibility  even  if  mismated. 

Here  again  steady  employment  for  the 
man  is  excellent  insurance.  The  author  is 
of  the  opinion  that  if  wives  continue  to 
work  as  they  did  in  the  war  emergency, 
they  will  hinder  normal  marriage  relations; 
that  children  will  be  neglected,  husbands 
will  become  irritable,  and  "a  loss  of  femin- 
inity" will  result. 

A  laudable  attempt  to  use  fiction  to  bring 
home  to  the  reader  the  plight  of  a  soldier 
blinded  in  the  war  is  to  be  found  in  Bay- 
nard  Kendrick's  story,  "Lights  Out"  (Mor- 
row, $2.50).  The  author's  special  knowl- 
edge of  this  disability  lends  more  than  usual 
interest  to  the  book.  Mr.  Kendrick  is  a 
civilian  instructor  at  Old  Farms  Convales- 
cent Hospital  in  Avon,  Conn.,  and  has 
been  associated  with  the  Valley  Forge  Hos- 
pital at  Phoenixville,  Pa.  When  the  Blinded 
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Veterans  Association  was  founded,  he  was 
the  only  sighted  adviser  and  was  chosen 
honorary  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

Mr.  Kendrick  has  written  mystery  stories 
about  a  blind  detective,  whose  work  must 
be  true  to  actuality.  "Lights  Out"  is  probably 
a  more  serious  work  than  any  of  these.  It 
deals  with  typical  human  experiences  and 
carries  a  lesson  worth  repeating.  In  it 
Larry  Nevin,  the  blinded  soldier,  is  associ- 
ated with  two  young  women;  one  of  them, 
to  whom  he  was  engaged,  is  unable  to 
overcome  her  unfavorable  reaction  to  his 
injury;  the  other  finds  his  helplessness  an 
opportunity  and  rises  to  the  occasion. 

Better  yet  is  Larry's  discovery  that  when 
one  is  blind  the  superficial  differences 
among  men  fall  away  before  new  standards 
of  judgment  and  appreciation  of  human 
character.  Larry  "found  himself  one  with 
every  Negro  and  every  Jew,  one  with 
every  sensitive  soul  who  had  ever  been 
buried  in  the  hell  of  a  lost  minority."  His 
experiences  at  Valley  Forge  and  Old 
Farms  are  based  on  the  author's  intimate 
knowledge. 

Such  a  story,  I  am  sure,  will  reach  many 
who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  seri- 
ous discussions  of  methods.  The  idea  might 
well  be  extended  to  other  disabilities,  des- 
)ite  the  word  from  magazine  editors  that 
hey  do  not  wish  "unpleasant  stories  about 
wounded  soldiers." 

THE  JEWISH  DILEMMA,  by  Elmer  Berger. 
Dcvin-Adair.  #3. 

ARE  THE  JEWS  TO  REGARD  THEMSELVES  AS  AN 
ntegral  part  of  the  societies  in  which  they 
ind  themselves,  maintaining  indeed  their 
separateness,  but  as  other  groups  that  join 
n  composing  our  society?  Or  are  they  to 
nvcst  all  their  hopes  in  a  Jewish  national 
state  in  Palestine?  This  is  the  dilemma  the 
ews  face,  as  Elmer  Berger  sees  it. 

What  are  the  Jews?  A  race,  a  nation,  a 
religious  community?  These  are  questions 
hat  admit  of  scientific  answers,  insofar 
as  adequate  data  are  available.  The  Jews 
are  not  a  race,  but  an  amalgam  of  all  the 
races  they  have  lived  with  during  these  four 
housand  years,  possibly  with  a  chemical 
race  of  the  blood  of  the  Patriarchs.  The 
ews  have  not  been  a  nation  in  any  intelli- 
gible sense  of  the  term  since  the  fall  of 
erusalem  under  the  attack  of  Titus.  At 
most  some  fraction  of  them,  now  settled  in 
'alestine  or  determined  to  throw  in  their 
ot  with  Palestine,  may  be  considered  a 
nation  in  becoming. 

The  soundest  view,  scientifically,  is  that 
the  Jews  are  a  religious  community,  or  a 
jroup  of  related  religious  communities. 
This  view  is  not  adversely  affected  by  the 
act  that  a  Jew  who  comes  over  to  another 
religion  is  still  considered  a  Jew.  Every 
religion  is  the  central  core  of  a  cultural  com- 
)lex  which  is  its  main  visible  embodiment 
:o  the  outsider,  and  this  complex  may  hold 
:ogether  long  after  the  central  core  of  doc- 
:rine  has  been  replaced.  One  can  find  a 
Quaker  character  down  to  the  third  genera- 
ion  in  persons  who  have  Quakerism  in 
heir  heredity. 

Can   anyone  cavil  at   statements   so   in- 


offensive as  these?  Certainly.  Every  word 
spoken  or  written  about  the  Jews  will 
rouse  resentment  somewhere.  For  Zionism, 
in  the  youth  of  men  still  living,  a  cloud — 
perhaps  a  shining  cloud — no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand,  has  overspread  the  entire 
Jewish  sky  and  much  of  the  sky  that  is 
non-Jewish.  It  has  elaborated  a  set  of  doc- 
trines, a  far-reaching  system  of  policies.  It 
is  a  fighting  creed,  and  whoever  is  not  for 
it  among  the  Jews  is  anathema.  So  effec- 
tive has  been  its  propaganda  that  many 
Gentiles  have  come  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  Jews  are  Zionists,  ardent  for  the 
creation  of  a  Jewish  national  state  in  Pales- 
tine. The  Zionists  need  no  longer  speak  for 
themselves  as  Zionists.  They  undertake  to 
speak  for  the  Jews. 

But  there  is  a  very  considerable  body  of 
Jews  who  have  never  accepted  the  Zionist 
doctrine.  They  regard  Jewry  as  a  religious 
community  like  any  other,  and  themselves 
as  nationals  of  their  country  of  birth  or 
residence,  like  any  other.  They  have  not 
forgotten  the  terrible  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  in  ancient,  medieval,  and  early  modern 
times;  they  have  not  forgotten  Kishenev 
and  they  will  never  forget  the  most  hor- 
rible persecution  of  all  times,  under  Hitler. 

But  they  remind  us  that  persecution  of 
religious  minorities  has  never  been  limited 
to  Jews.  The  Albigenses,  the  Huguenots 
paid  with  their  blood  for  their  religious 
beliefs.  If  anti-Semitism  persists  even  in  our 
own  country,  the  Jews  are  not  the  only 
sufferers  from  this  form  of  persecution. 
Consider  how  decisively  we  defeated  for 
the  Presidency  the  best  loved  citizen  of 
New  York,  Al  Smith. 

With  the  appearance  and  extension  of 
the  liberal  movement  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury one  disability  of  the  Jews  after  another 
has  fallen  away,  until  all  political  disabilities 
had  disappeared  except  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  In  spite  of  sporadic  reac- 
tions, social  and  economic  discrimination 
was  gradually  abating.  But  now  Zionism 
comes  upon  the  scene,  with  its  argument 
that  Jews  can  never  be  at  home  except  in 
a  country  of  their  own,  that  they  are  essen- 
tially exiles  •  in  spirit  however  apparently 
assimilated. 

Elmer  Berger  writes  from  the  point  of 
-view  of  the  Jews  who  do  not  accept  Zion- 
ism but  rest  their  faith  with  the  liberalizing 
process  still  operative  in  the  world,  in  spite 
of  the  recent  horrible  upheaval  of  barbarism 
in  Central  Europe.  He  does  not  see  in  the 
liberal  movement  a  tendency  to  assimilate 
the  Jew,  to  destroy  his  peculiar  character, 
but  to  integrate  him  in  the  national  life. 
Berger  traces  the  successive  steps  by  which 
Zionism  rose  to  its  present  position.  One 
cannot  read  this  account  without  experi- 
encing a  sense  of  admiration  for  the  persis- 
tent, valiant  and  sometimes  ruthless  efforts 
of  the  Zionists  to  realize  their  ideal  of  a 
Jewish  state,  an  admiration,  however,  Ber- 
ger does  not  share. 

He  is  just  as  ardent  as  anyone  for  the 
opening  of  Palestine  as  a  refuge  for  Jews 
suffering  under  oppression.  It  may  be  noted 
that  much  of  the  marvelous  advance  in 
agriculture  and  industry  in  Palestine  has 
been  due  to  the  investment  of  capital  by 
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Jews  who  do  not  accept  the  ideal  of  a 
Jewish  national  state.  They  would  like  to 
see  a  modern  democratic  state  in  Palestine, 
wholly  secular,  welcoming  Mohammedans 
and  Christians  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Jews. 

"The  Jewish  Dilemma"  is  a  well  rea- 
soned, well  executed  book.  It  will  not  be 
judged  on  its  merits  by  those  who  are 
convinced  that  there  is  no  hope  for  Jews 
except  in  Zion.  But  liberals,  whether  Jewish 
or  Gentile,  will  find  it  profitable  reading. 
President  Emeritus  ALVIN  JOHNSON 

The  New  School  for  Social  Research 
Neu>  Yor/(  City 

BLACK  METROPOLIS,  by  St.  Clair  Drake 
and  Horace  Cayton.  Harcourt,  Brace.  #5. 

IN  AN    INCISIVE   FOREWORD,   RlCHARD  WRIGHT 

introduces  this  intensive  study  of  Negro 
life  in  Chicago  as  "a  definitive  study  of 
Negro  urbanization."  Granting  that  the  so- 
called  American  race  problem  has  changed 
both  focus  and  character  by  reason  of  the 
ever-increasing  dispersion  and  urbanization 
of  the  Negro  population,  any  exhaustive 
study  of  a  typical  Negro  urban  community 
challenges  immediate,  close  attention  on 
the  part  of  both  professional  and  amateur 
spectators  of  the  social  scene.  One  reviewer 
has  already  called  this  volume  the  "Negro 
Middletown." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  "Black  Metropolis" 
performs  only  one  half  of  the  task-problem 
of  the  interracial  crisis — the  diagnostic  half. 
And  necessary  as  that  is  for  any  scientific 
and  objective  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion, therapy  is  the  crying  call  of  the  hour. 
Especially  is  that  so  if,  as  Mr.  Wright 
points  out,  it  is  the  eleventh  hour  in  such 
matters  both  by  the  national  and  the  in- 
ternational clock. 

One  positive  indication  should  be  called 
to  serious  attention.  Both  book  and  fore- 
word shatter  the  hope  and  illusion  of 
gradualism,  by  which  even  well-intentioned 
liberals  have  unwittingly  made  common 
cause  with  race  reactionaries  in  policies, 
programs,  and  attitudes  of  avoidance  and 
postponement.  The  testimony  of  the  study 
is  that,  without  radical  social  surgery,  group 
relations  on  most  fronts  in  this  area  become 
progressively  more  tense  and  inconsistent 
with  the  passing  of  time.  Indeed,  they  be- 
come worse  by  the  very  virtue  of  the  Ne- 
gro's progress  in  the  face  of  the  growing 
disparity  between  it  and  the  recognition 
accorded  it.  The  problem  intensifies  with 
the  continuing  adaptation  of  the  Negro  to 
urban  life  and  with  his  rising  conformity 
to  American  mores  and  ways  of  living. 

Almost  every  chapter  of  "Black  Metropo- 
lis" says  this  with  accumulative  effect,  par- 
ticularly through  the  profound  factual  an- 
alysis given  each  aspect  of  group  life 
investigated.  Housing,  employment,  recre- 
ation, education,  church,  social  stratifica- 
tion— all  under  analysis  show  the  same 
symptoms  of  increasing  external  and  in- 
ternal tension  under  the  imposed  undemo- 
cratic conditions  of  prejudice  and  proscrip- 
tion. 

Especially  informative  is  the  pioneer 
study  of  urban  class  stratification  among 
Negroes;  here  are  chapters  of  vital  impor- 


tance to  social  workers  who  need  to  under- 
stand Negro  attitudes  as  well  as  Negro 
situations,  and  need  further  to  learn  to 
regard  them  as  changing  and  subject  pri- 
marily to  environmental  factors.  Negroes, 
likewise,  need  to  understand  themselves 
more  modernly  and  more  objectively:  to 
that,  also,  the  volume  can  and  should  be 
contributory. 

In  last  analysis,  however,  such  compendi- 
ous evidence  of  growing  maladjustment 
and  mounting  social  and  economic  self- 
contradiction  should  provoke  not  further 
studies  but  explicit  programs  of  reform 
and  remedy. 
Howard  University  ALAIN  LOCKE 


BREAK  FOR  VETERANS 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


what  was  called  a  "virtual  ultimatum"  that, 
if  favorable  action  was  not  taken,  he  would 
demand  an  answer  when  the  next  request 
was  made  for  money  to  expand  hospital 
facilities.  At  Muskogee,  35  miles  from  Ok- 
mulgee,  one  veterans  hospital  already  pro- 
vides more  than  400  beds.  The  Veterans 
Administration  wants  to  tap  the  medical 
resources  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  at 
Oklahoma  City.  It  proposes  to  build  a  new 
1,000-bed  hospital  near  the  University,  and 
invite  faculty  specialists  to  serve  as  consul- 
tants, rather  than  take  over  the  army  hos- 
pital and  then  build  up  a  full  time  staff  of 
its  own  at  a  time  when  civilians  are  clam- 
oring for  physicians  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

Commenting  in  an  editorial,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  accused  the  senator  of  "an- 
achronistic thinking"  and  said  that,  if  vet- 
erans are  to  obtain  the  best  in  curative 
treatment,  additional  hospitals  should  be 
placed  "in  areas  which  are  medically,  not 
politically,  strategic." 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  in 
reporting  a  deficiency  bill  late  in  November 
recommended  that  the  item  for  $158,000,000 
for  building  new  veterans  hospitals  be  de- 
ferred "without  prejudice."  The  House 
itself,  however,  overruled  the  committee 
and  authorized  the  money  with  which  to 
launch  the  program  for  hospital  beds  to 
care  for  the  veterans  of  World  War  II. 
The  present  capacity  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proximately doubled  within  the  next  five 
years  or  the  ex-service  men  and  women 
will  be  unable  to  obtain  the  best  in  medical 
care  and  treatment. 

JUST  AS  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  AND  THE 

War  Production  Board  could  not  have  won 
the  war  single-handed,  so  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington,  and  its  re- 
gional offices,  cannot  solve  all  the  problems 
of  the  returning  service  men  and  women. 

Reports  already  are  available  that  some 
communities  have  muffed  their  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  to  the  former  fighting  men 
that  the  abstract  theories  of  democracy  for 
which  they  battled  have  a  human  side  as 
well.  Other  towns  have  pooled  their  re- 
sources and  given  the  returning  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  not  only  a  hero's  wel- 


come  but  assistance  in  readjusting  to  com- 
munity life. 

"It  is  in  his  community,"  General  Brad- 
ley has  explained,  "that  the  veteran  rubs 
shoulders  with  the  civilian  attitude  that  will 
manifest  itself  in  gratitude  or  unconcern. 
Here  the  good  intention  can  become  the 
good  works.  Here  he  can  be  welcomed  and 
encouraged  as  a  useful  member  of  his  com- 
munity or  neglected  and  forgotten.  Here 
he  can  be  guided  to  a  job — not  just  any  job 
but  the  right  one — or  discarded  as  a  prob- 
lem. Mind  you,  the  veteran  is  not  a  prob- 
lem, but  the  community  can  make  him  one 
by  not  attending  to  the  problems  he  will 
meet." 


PUTTING  TEETH  IN  HEALTH 

(  Continued  from  page  18) 


year  —  $10  per  capita  for  adults —  would 
maintain  American  mouths  if  they  could 
once  get  started  right.  A  billion  dollars  a 
year  is,  however,  about  twice  what  Amer- 
icans are  now  spending  for  dental  care,  and 
we  haven't  enough  dentists  even  to  do  the 
maintenance  work. 

And  thus  far  we've  left  out  the  children. 
Children  show  less  dental  decay  than 
grown-ups.  They  have  had  fewer  teeth  and 
for  less  time.  The  cost  of  putting  chil- 
dren's mouths  in  order  is  much  less  than 
half  the  $50  cost  stated  for  adults.  The 
cost  of  keeping  them  in  order  is  lower  than 
for  adults;  it  is  further  lessened  if  dental 
care  begins  in  the  earliest  years  and  is  pur- 
sued systematically.  One  dental  expert  esti- 
mates that  25,000  dentists  could  supply 
complete  care  to  the  25,000,000  children 
from  two  to  fourteen,  thus  bringing  forth 
annually  a  crop  of  some  2,000,000  fifteen- 
year-olds  whose  teeth  would  be  in  good 
condition  and  who  would  require  there- 
after only  relatively  inexpensive  "main- 
tenance care."  If  these  youngsters  then 
kept  going  in  the  dental  way  they  should 
go,  the  now  accumulating  mass  of  neg- 
lected adult  teeth  would  disappear  in  a 
couple  of  generations;  provided,  meanwhile, 
tve  had  enough  dental  personnel.  This  is 
a  pleasanter  thought  than  the  full-blown 
extraction  bee,  but  it's  "iffy.". 

Especially  because,  for  some  years  before 
the  war,  dentistry  was  a  declining  profes- 
sion— in  its  numbers.  Its  uplift  in  educa- 
tional standards  and  perhaps  also  the  de- 
gression were  responsible  for  a  decrease 
n  the  number  of  dental  students  and  grad- 
uates, so  that  the  annual  additions  to  the 
profession  ran  about  750  less  than  the  loss 
due  to  deaths  and  retirements. 

Why  Does  Dentistry  Hold  Back? 

Thus  dentistry  is  in  a  box — much  more 
tvork  to  be  done  than  the  available  man- 
Oower  can  do;  an  actual  decline  in  that 
nanpower;  an  increasing  demand  for  more 
icrvice  due  to  health  education;  a  profes- 
ion  maldistributed  geographically  and  con- 
centrated functionally  on  reparative  and 
tmergency  work  for  adults,  with  relatively 
5ttle  attention  as  yet  to  work  for  children. 

Many  leaders  in  the  profession  and  pub- 


lic •  health  officials  outside  of  it  recognize 
these  facts.  The  American  Dental  Associ- 
ation has  officially  recommended: 

"Programs  developed  for  dental  care 
should  be  based  on  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  dental  diseases.  All  available  re- 
sources should  first  be  used  to  provide 
adequate  dental  treatment  for  children  and 
to  eliminate  pain  and  infection  for  adults." 

It  requires  more  than  good  resolutions, 
however,  to  revamp  the  work  of  71,000  in- 
dividualists. Actually  there  is  resistance  to 
many  obvious  forward  steps,  such  as  more 
dental  hygienists  and  other  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel. There  is  the  very  practical  fact  that 


adult  work  pays  the  privately  practicing 
dentist  better  than  children's  work.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  better  organized  services 
and  fuller  use  of  various  assistants  would 
enable  a  given  number  of  dentists  to  do 
more  work,  perhaps  at  lower  cost.  There 
is  urgent  need  for  effective  and  diversified 
experiments  along  these  lines.  Dentists  now 
enjoy  the  opportunities  of  an  expanding 
market,  but  unless  research  should  enable 
us  to  prevent  caries  soon,  the  increase  in 
popular  demand  might  painfully  override 
dentistry's  slow  adjustment  to  its  opportuni- 
ties. 
The  American  public  as  well  as  the  den- 


SELLS  95  STORIES  AND  NOVELETTES 

"The  introduction  you  gave  me  to  your  editor  friend,  resulting  in 
my  present  assignment  to  do  a  complete  novel  for  him  monthly, 
is  doubly  appreciated  especially  since  I  finished  my  N.I.A.  training 
sometime  ago  and,  consequently,  have  no  call  on  your  service. 
Here  is  concrete  evidence  that  interest  in  your  students  continues 
indefinitely.  To  date  now,  I  have  sold  95  stories  and  novelettes  to 
20  national  magazines." — Darrell  Jordan,  P.O.  Box  279,  Friend- 
ship, New  York. 

How  do  you  KNOW  you  can't  WRITE? 

Have  you  ever  tried? 

Have  you  ever  attempted  even  the  least  bit  of  training,  under  competent  guidance? 

Or  have  you  been  sitting  back,  as  it  is  so  easy  to  do,  waiting  for  the  day  to  come  when 
you  will  awaken,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  the  discovery,  "I  am  a  writer"? 

If  the  latter  course  is  the  one  of  your  choosing,  you  probably  never  tcill  write. 
Lawyers  must  be  law  clerks.  Doctors  must  be  internes.  Engineers  must  be  draftsmen. 
We  all  know  that,  in  our  time,  the  egg  does  come  before  the  chicken. 

It  is  seldom  that  anyone  becomes  a  writer  until  he  (or  she)  has  been  writing  for  some 
time.  That  is  why  so  many  authors  and  writers  spring  up  out  of  the  newspaper  business. 
The  day-to-day  necessity  of  writing — of  gathering  material  about  which  to  write— 
develops  their  talent,  their  insight,  their  background  and  their  confidence  as  nothing 
else  could. 

That  is  why  Newspaper  Institute  of  America  bases  its  writing  instruction  on  journalism 
— continuous  writing — the  training  that  has  produced  so  many  successful  authors. 

Learn  to  write  by  writing 

NEWSPAPER  Institute  training  is  based  on  the  New  York  Copy  Desk  Method.  It  starts  and 
keeps  you  writing  in  your  own  home,  on  your  own  time.  Week  by  week  you  receive 
actual  assignments,  just  as  if  you  were  right  at  work  on  a  great  metropolitan  daily.  Your  writing 
is  individually  corrected  and  constructively  criticized.  Thoroughly  experienced,  practical,  active 
writers  are  responsible  for  this  instruction.  Under  such  sympathetic  guidance,  you  will  find 
that  (instead  of  vainly  trying  to  copy  some  one  else's  writing  tricks)  you  are  rapidly  developing 
your  own  distinctive,  self-flavored  style— undergoing  an  experience  that  has  a  thrill  to  it  and 
which  at  the  same  time  develops  in  you  the  power  to  make  your  feelings  articul 
Many  people  who  should  be  writing  become  awe-struck  by  fabulous 
stories  about  millionaire  authors  and,  therefore,  give  little  thought 
to  the  $25,  $50  and  $100  or  more  that  can  often  be  earned  from  ma- 
terial that  takes  little  time  to  write— stories,  articles  on  business,  fads, 
books,  current. events,  travels,  homemaking,  local,  church  and I  club 
activities,  etc.— things  that  can  easily  be  turned  out  in  leisure  hours, 
and  often  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

A  chance  to  test  yourself 

Our  unique  Writing  Aptitude  Test  tells  whether  you  possess  the  fun- 
damental  qualities  necessary  to  successful  writing-acute  observation 
dramatic  instinct,  creative  imagination,  etc.  You'll  enjoy  taking  th, 
test.  The  coupon  will  bring  it,  w.thout  onhgation  Newspaper  Ins, 
Hire  of  America,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  (Founded 
1925) 


NOTICE  TO 
CANADIANS 

Newspaper  Institute's 
operations  in  Canada 
have  been  approved  by 
the  Foreign  Exchange 
Control  Board.  To 
facilitate  all  financial 
transactions,  a  special 
permit  has  been  as- 
signed to  their  account 
with  The  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce.  Montreal. 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America, 
One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

,e,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  Writing  Aptitude  Test  a«d >  farther 
information  about  writing  for  profit,  as  promised  in  Survey  Graphic,  Jai 
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A  vital  sociological 

survey  —  in  the 

tradition  of 

Middletown 


BLACK 


A  Study  of  Negro  Life  in  a  Northern  City 


by  St.  Clair  Drake 
and  Horace  R.  Cayton 

with  an  introduction 
by  Richard  Wright 

"It  is  profoundly  gratifying  to 
welcome  a  great  book  in  this 
field  ...  By  virtue  of  its  range, 
its  labor  and  its  insight,  the 
book  seems  certain  to  become 
a  landmark  not  only  in  race 
studies  but  in  the  broader  field 
of  social  anthropology  . . .  The 
brilliant  Wright  introduction 
is  the  best  single  essay  in  its 
field  I  have  read.  From  cover  to 
cover,  this  is  a  book  of  intellec- 
tual discipline  and  talent." 

-THOMAS  SANCTON,  New  Republic 

"This  is  an  authoritative,  care- 
fully documented  analysis  of 
the  socio-economic  status  of  the 
Negro  in  Chicago.  The  book  is 
forthrightly  written.  It  does 
not  substitute  opinion  for 
fact.  It  evaluates  prejudice.This 
is  a  must  book  for  all  socially- 
minded  citizens." 

-WILTON  KROGMAN.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology, University  of  Chicago. 

Charts  and  diagrams,  compre- 
hensive index,  809  pages.  $5.00 

—  HARCOURT,  BRACE  &  CO.— I 
DON'T  WASTE  PAPER 


lists  share  responsibility  for  this  situation. 
For  these  are  facts  which  say  to  the  public 
and  to  the  profession,  what  the  dentist  him- 
self does  on  certain  occasions,  as  with  a 
slight  smile  he  bends  towards  you — "This 
may  hurt  a  little." 

It  is  evident  that  no  comprehensive  den- 
tal service  for  the  whole  population  of  the 
nation,  or  of  any  state,  could  be  included 
in  any  scheme  of  public  medical  care  or 
health  insurance.  All  that  can  be  done, 
said  President  Truman  in  his  health  mes- 
sage, is  to  "cover  dental  care  as  fully  and 
for  as  many  of  the  population  as  the  avail- 
able professional  personnel  and  the  financial 
resources  of  the  system  permit."  A  na- 
tional program  for  preventive  and  curative 
medical  service  would  benefit  dentistry,  for 
it  would  offer  a  framework,  local,  state 
and  national,  for  many  special  provisions 
for  dental  care,  and  would  undoubtedly 
stimulate  increased  expenditures  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  leaders  in  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association  seem  to  be  follow- 
ing the  American  Medical  Association  line, 
attacking  health  insurance  politically.  A 
negative  attitude  is  dangerous  for  a  profes- 
sion unable  to  measure  up  to  present  de- 
mands upon  it.  Dentistry  should  stand  on 
its  own  feet,  should  concentrate  on  positive 
programs  specific  for  dental  service,  and 
should  push  hard  to  enlist  public  coopera- 
tion to  effectuate  them.  Dentistry  will  gain 
no  dignity  by  being  a  Medical  Me  Too. 

Senators  George  Aiken  and  Claude  Pep- 
per have  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1099)  which, 
says  the  latter, 

"...  would  provide  funds  to  the  states  and 
localities  to  assist  them  in  putting  into  prac- 
tice existing  dental  knowledge,  as  well  as 
the  new  knowledge  that  will  be  acquired 
if  Senator  Murray's  bill  becomes  law.  Sen- 
ator Aiken  and  I  believe  that  our  bill  will 
bring  badly  needed  dental  care  to  many 
more  people  than  are  now  getting  it,  that 
it  will  help  train  sorely  needed  dental  per- 
sonnel, that  it  will  help  to  improve  both 
the  quality  of  dental  care  and  the  methods- 
of  payment  for  dental  services,  and  especi- 
ally that  it  will  enable  more  children  to 
receive  the  dental  care  they  deserve  but  do 
not  now  get.  The  purpose  of  S.  1099  is  to 
get  teeth  filled;  the  purpose  of  S.  190  is  to 
discover  means  of  preventing  teeth  from 
having  to  be  filled." 

Start  the  New  Year  Right 

Here  in  these  two  bills  is  an  evolutionary 
start.  Their  administrative  aspects  may 
need  adjustment  to  other  legislation  con- 
cerning health  service  and  research.  Wide 
support  and  no  opposition  to  the  bills  was 
expressed  at  the  Senate  hearings  last  June. 

These  bills  should  not  be  let  slide  because 
of  the  press  of  bigger  matters,  these  strenu- 
ous days.  Tell  Senator  Murray  and  Senator 
Pepper  you  would  like  them  passed.  See 
your  dentist  twice  a  year,  if  you  can  find 
one  and  are  able  to  pay  him.  Push  your 
local  health  department  and  school  system 
towards  fuller  dental  services  for  the  chil- 
dren. Encourage  your  dentist  to  put  health 
into  teeth  and  be  busier  yourself,  Mr. 
Citizen,  putting  teeth  into  health. 


INDUSTRY'S  DISCONTENT 
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ings  were  closed,  the  proceedings  of  these 
negotiations  were  made  available  by  GM 
to  the  press.  Judging  from  guarded  news- 
paper reports,  these  sessions,  like  the  Octo- 
ber-November negotiations  which  the  citi- 
zens committee  studied  in  transcript,  were 
lurid  in  atmosphere  and  language.  Angry 
men  clearly  lost  all  control  of  themselves 
and  their  words,  and  hurled  unprintable 
epithets  at  one  another  across  the  confer- 
ence table. 

The  record  is  not  a  reassuring  docu- 
ment, with  representatives  of  the  biggest 
union  and  the  biggest  corporation  in  the 
world  resorting  to  such  violence  of  speech 
when,  supposedly,  they  had  met  to  consider 
their  common  problems.  Democracy  is 
based  on  the  supposition  that  "men  of  good 
will"  gathered  at  the  conference  table  can 
arrive  at  acceptable  settlements  of  their 
differences.  This  is  the  hope  of  "lasting 
peace" — in  collective  bargaining  as  in  a 
peace  conference.  But  to  read  these  records 
is  to  realize  afresh  that  words  as  well  as 
bullets  can  be  used  as  weapons.  Such  "col- 
lective bargaining"  is  not  a  reasonable  pro- 
cess; its  outcome  is  not  a  settlement,  but  an 
intensification  of  a  struggle  between  in- 
creasingly bitter  opponents. 

How  the  Lines  Are  Drawn 

Behind  the  headlined  accounts  of  picket 
lines,  and  what  the  press  gently  termed 
"Elizabethan"  language,  move  the  forces 
which  are  bound  to  shape  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation.  On  one  side  of  the  GM-UAW 
contest  is  the  great  corporation  which  holds, 
in  effect,  that  if  it  pays  going  wage  rates 
and  turns  out  an  acceptable  product  at  a 
price  the  consumer  is  willing  to  pay,  it  has 
discharged  its  responsibility.  On  the  other 
side  is  a  militant  labor  group,  resting  its 
case  on  the  contention  that  wages  must  be 
fixed  in  relation  to  prices  and  profits — that 
is,  that  the  workers'  share  in  the  produc- 
tion enterprise  must  be  bracketed  with  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  the  shareholder. 
But  this  is  to  strip  the  controversy  to  its 
essentials. 

Influencing  these  basic  considerations  are 
many  other  factors. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  tug  of  war 
within  the  union,  between  the  communists 
and  their  followers  on  one  side  and  the 
"straight  unionists"  on  the  other.  Or,  to 
put  it  in  terms  of  alignment,  between  the 
Addes-Frankensteen  faction  and  the  Reuther 
faction,  with  the  slow-spoken  UAW  presi- 
dent, R.  J.  Thomas,  between  them. 

There  is  Walter  Reuther's  talent  for 
leadership  and  flair  for  publicity,  which 
make  him  both  feared  and  loved,  but  make 
men  follow  him. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  there  is  the 
boredom  of  many  of  Detroit's  younger 
workers  with  mass  production  employment 
as  a  "blind  alley"  and  an  uncertain  one  at 
that.  They  grew  up  in  the  Thirties,  and 
wartime  "full  employment"  has  not  wiped 
out  depression  memories. 


There  is  the  "Ford  revolution,"  with 
Henry  Ford's  retirement  and  Henry  Ford 
II,  in  the  Detroit  phrase,  "coming  to  the 
Ford  throne"  as  a  very  young  man  with 
a  much  freer  hand  than  his  late  father, 
Edsel  Ford,  ever  knew.  "Young  Henry"  is 
still  untried,  but  certainly  there  has  been 
a  major  reorganization  of  the  top  com- 
mand, and  in  Detroit  he  is  spoken  of  as 
having  had  "a  liberal  upbringing"  and  "a 
sound  education."  Certainly  the  Ford  Com- 
pany is  in  a  favored  position  if  the  strike 
of  GM  drags  on  and  the  steel  strike  comes 
to  pass,  for  Ford  has  its  own  steel  and  its 
own  coal,  and  even  if  competing  cars  are 
strikebound  by  a  steel  tie-up,  the  new 
Fords  can  roll. 

There  is  the  "timing"  of  the  strike,  with 
many  Detroiters  quick  to  say  that  "Reuther 
made  a  bad  play."  For  with  the  new  tax 
schedules  coming  into  effect  on  January  1, 
none  of  the  motor  makers  was  eager  to  "get 
rolling"  in  the  fall  and  early  winter.  And 
if  the  UAW  strike  continues,  it  may  delay 
a  steel  settlement,  since  with  its  major  cus- 
tomers strikebound,  steel  could  take  its 
time  in  reaching  a  settlement. 

There  are  other  new  elements  in  the 
proposals  put  forward  which  may  affect 
all  subsequent  contracts.  The  union  offered 
Ford  far-reaching  "company  security," 
with  leaders  or  instigators  of  unauthorized 
strikes  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  company, 
and  participants  liable  to  fines  of  $3  a  day 
for  first  offenders,  $5  for  second. 

Hard  on  this  came  General  Motors'  can- 
cellation of  its  contract  with  the  union,  and 
its  demand  for  a  new  contract  which  will 
continue  the  open  shop,  eliminate  "main- 
tenance of  membership"  and  provide  "com- 
pany security"  against  unauthorized  strikes. 

Increasing  Tension 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  forecast  the 
turn  of  events  or  the  outcome  of  the  fact- 
finding  board's  efforts  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  reasoned  consideration  of  the 
controversy  and  the  points  at  issue.  The 
situation  between  UAW  and  GM  differs  in 
details,  but  not  in  attitudes  and  spirit,  from 
the  situation  between  unions  and  manage- 
ment in  steel,  electrical  equipment,  and  in 
other  industrial  areas  where  tension  is 
mounting. 

To  date,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
great  corporations  draw  from  wartime  ex- 
perience the  conclusion  that  full  employ- 
ment, capacity  production,  small  unit 
profits,  are  the  economic  essentials  of  the 
mass  production  age.  Yet  this  is  the  con- 
clusion that  has  been  drawn  not  only  by 
union  leadership  in  Detroit  but  by  many 
outstanding  economists  and  government 
spokesmen  as  well. 

In  this  first  postwar  winter,  the  unions 
have  substantial  financial  resources,  sea- 
soned leadership,  a  large  membership 
which  now  has  had  experience  in  collec- 
tive action. 

The  big  corporations  have  emerged  from 
the  war  with  enormous  profits,  a  highly 
favorable  tax  situation,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  try  to  recapture  "the  good  old  days." 

In  this,  as  in  all  industrial  conflict  the 
general  public  itself  has  huge  stakes.  None 
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of  us  are  innocent  bystanders.  The  out- 
come will  be  determined  in  the  final  analy- 
sis by  the  ability  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
to  put  aside  passion  and  prejudice,  to  weigh 
issues  and  consider  facts,  and  then  to  make 
our  influence  felt. 
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advantage  is  the  influence  our  soldiers  have 
had  on  some  twenty  thousand  or  more 
Iranian  boys  and  young  men. 

By  that  association,  Persia's  younger  gen- 
eration learned  to  want  things  they  never 
dreamed  of  before,  and  the  most  important 
item  in  that  list  of  wants  is  American  edu- 
cation. The  example  of  Iran,  I  am  sure, 
is  no  isolated  or  unusual  case.  During 
thirty  centuries  or  more  Iran  has  been 
raided  or  occupied  by  foreign  armies,  but 
here  was  a  new  kind  of  army  from  the 
new  world.  It  came  not  to  loot,  but  to 
work;  not  to  rob,  but  to  pay  its  way. 

The  Wealth  We  Gained  in  Persia 

Iran  is  richer,  but  our  own  country  is  also 
richer  because  of  the  good  will  resulting 
from  the  wartime  association  of  our  soldiers 
with  Iranians.  This  is  not  the  good  will 
that  is  reared  on  the  insecure  foundation 
of  propaganda.  It  rests  on  the  more  endur- 
ing base  of  friendly  intercourse  and  fair 
dealing.  The  convincing  evidence  of  this 
good  will  is  the  sincere  desire  of  young 
Iranians  to  imitate  us.  Here  is  a  type  of 
national  wealth  of  which  we  should  be 
jealously  proud,  and  we  should  not  delay 
long  in  laying  plans  to  safeguard  it. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  the  young  In- 
dian who  would  like  to  study  public  wel- 
fare in  an  American  university;  the  Iranian 
bank  clerk  who  wants  to  visit  the  States 
to  study  medicine;  and  the  Iraqi  mechanic 
who  wants  to  learn  about  irrigation  engi- 
neering as  taught  in  American  schools.  I 
am  sure  in  India  we  could  multiply  these 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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SEND  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan"  hand- 
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REPRODUCTIONS 


EXQUISITE  MINIATURE  reproduction  of  heir- 
loom colonial  ladderback  chair.  King-size  ciga-. 
rette  height.  My  hobby  is  your  whatnot's  gain. 
Every  one  I  sell  at  $2.50  breaks  my  heart,  so 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street.  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising,  group 
work,  institutional,  casework  and  medi- 
cal social  work  positions. 


PROFESSIONAL    SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RESEARCH:  Congressional  Library,  Government 
Bureaus,  etc.  Questions,  literary  or  scientific  in- 
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by  experts.  Circular  free.  CREHORE,  Box 
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BOOK  REVIEW  drudgery  done  for  you  by  experi- 
enced lecturer,  newspaper  and  SRL  reviewer. 
Henrietta  Hardman,  Central  Village,  Connecticut. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  assistant's  position  wanted 
in  child-caring  institution  by  Protestant,  39  years 
old,  with  achievement  in  programs,  purchasing, 
staff  training,  recreation,  public  relations  and 
fund-raising.  Partial  to  children's  needs;  believes 
thoroughly  in  the  accepted  standards  of  child-care. 
Looking  for  a  challenge.  3263  Survey. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  large  Boys  Club  Or- 
ganization desires  opportunity  to  organize  and 
direct  newly  formed  or  established  boys  club. 
Available  at  once.  8274  Survey. 


WOMAN,  trained,  having  excellent  background 
executive-supervisory  experience  in  small  psy- 
chiatric units,  now  two  years  family  case  work, 
wishes  develop  simple  and  effective  case  work 
service  beginning  at  agency  Intake  desk.  8267 
Soirvey. 


COTTAGE  MASTER  OR  SUPERVISOR  desires 
position  in  Boys'  Orphanage  or  Private  School. 
Fifteen  years'  experience  in  Homes,  Settlements 
and  Boys'  Clubs.  Experience  in  Boy  Guidance, 
Recreation  and  Crafts.  Available  immediately. 
8273  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS  wanted  in  public 
agency.  Require  minimum  of  55  quarter  hours  in 
professionally  recognized  school  of  social  work, 
including  child  welfare  courses  and  600  hours 
supervised  field  work  of  which  300  hours  must  be 
in  child  welfare.  Start  at  $1956  and  mileage.  Car 
essential.  Write  fully  as  to  training  and  experi- 
ence and  enclose  recent  photo  to  Director,  County 
Welfare  Department,  27  E.  Vermijo,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  


NEGRO  GROUP  WORKER,  man  preferred,  for 
Youth  Worker  in  Neighborhood  House  serving 
community  near  Froebel  School.  Tremendous 
challenge  for  right  person.  8284  Survey. 


CASE  WORKERS  with  graduate  training,  super- 
visors or  students  in  Schools  of  Social  Work  in- 
terested in  working  in  children's  agencies,  public 
or  private,  in  the  rapidly  developing  State  of 
Washington,  are  invited  to  discuss  possibilities 
with  a  representative  who  will  visit  midwestern 
and  eastern  cities  the  latter  part  of  February. 
Appointments  could  be  made  in  New  York, 
Washington,  Cleveland,  Chicago  or  Minneapolis. 
Write  air  mail  before  February  10th  to  John  F. 
Hall,  Box  90,  University  Station,  Seattle  5, 
Washington,  regarding  appointments.  Send  brief 
outline  of  education,  training,  experience. 


WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working  su- 
pervisor. Agency  is  expanding  its  family  and 
child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision  and  ade- 
quate salary  based  on  training  and  experience. 
Transportation  paid  to  San  Francisco.  Write 
Catholic  Social  Service,  995  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  3. 


CATHOLIC  Family  and  Child  Care  Casework 
Agency  needs  graduate  social  worker.  Oppor- 
tunity for  advancement.  Good  salary,  according 
to  training  and  experience.  Catholic  Charities, 
418  N.  Twenty-fifth  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  expert 
enced,  to  have  charge  of  a  family  service  depart- 
ment in  multiple  service  Jewish  case  work  agency. 
Responsibilities  include  supervision  of  workers  and 
students,  administration  of  unit  and  community 
committee  work.  Salary  range  $2700  to  $3800 
8215  Survey. 


CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  qualified, 
by  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency  offering 
good  supervision  and  special  interest  assignments. 
Classifications  Case  Worker  I  and  Case  Worker 
II  provide  excellent  lalary  range.  8210  Surrey. 


CASE  WORKER  for  Private  Agency,  Suburb  of 
Chicago.  Excellent  opportunity.  Good  salary 
Educational  possibilities.  Lutheran  Child  Welfare 
Association,  Addison,  Illinois. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Distinguished  magazine 
specializing  in  social-economic  articles.  8236 
Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE    WORKER    for    private    child    placing    sub- 1 
urban  agency.      Prefer  one  with  professional  train- 
ing.      Morris    County    Children's    Home,     10    Park 
Place,   Morristown,  N,  J. 


CASE  WORKERS — Required:  Two  year  graduate 
training  plus  experience  in  Psychiatric  and/or 
Children's  and/or  Family  fields.  Qualified  super- 
vision.  Affiliation  with  professional  School.  Cars 
provided.  Salary  range  $2700  to  $3300.  Oppor- 
tunity for  skilled,  courageous  practitioners  to  par- 
ticipate in  moulding  the  new  program  of  a  re- 
organized agency.  Apply :  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, City  Hall,  Spokane  8,  Washington. 


CASE  WORKERS  (2)  School  of  Social  Work 
graduates  preferred,  but  those  with  one  graduate 
year  accepted.  Scholarships  available  for  com- 
pletion of  training.  Midwestern  private  family 
agency,  with  excellent  staff  development  program 
and  psychiatric  staff  consultant.  Write  8278 
Survey. 


WANTED:  Director  of  Boys'  Court  Service.  Grad- 
uate training  and  experience  in  case  work  am 
supervision  required.  Salary  range,  $3,300-$4,000. 
Apply  Department  of  Social  Service,  Church  Fed- 
eration of  Greater  Chicago,  77  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


CASE  WORKER,  must  have  graduate  experience, 
for  position  in  maternity  hospital  for  unwec 
mothers.  Salary  starts  at  $1920.00.  Several  open- 
ings on  West  Coast.  Write  Mrs.  Ruth  Pagan, 
101  Valencia  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


DIRECTOR  OF  ACTIVITIES  for  Jewish  Center 
and  to  direct  co-educational  summer  Camp.  State 
previous  experience  and  education.  Man  betweei 
30  and  35.  Salary  $3600  to  $4000,  depending  01 
qualifications.  Schonthal  Center,  555  E.  Ricl 
Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 


DIRECTOR  for  Youth  Council  to  be  organized  ii 
West  Coast  metropolitan  area  on  a  city  wide 
inter  agency  level.  Will  have  responsibility  foi 
guiding  young  people  in  developing  their  owl 
project.  Salary  up  to  $7200.00.  3276  Survey. 


CASE  WORKER— Male— Certificated  preferablj 
with  institutional  case  work  experience.  Writ 
R.  Koftoff,  Hebrew  National  Orphan  Home,  40) 
Tuckahoe  Road,  Yonkers  2,  New  York. 


MAN  AND  WOMAN— single,  college  background 
to  assist  with  care  and  training  of  group  of  boy 
in  congregate  Jewish  Home.  Position  resident 
State  age,  qualifications,  salary  expected.  Writ 
R.  Koftoff,  Hebrew  National  Orphan  Home,  40! 
Tuckahoe  Road,  Yonkers  2,  New  York. 


LUTHERAN  CASEWORKER:  For  work  will 
children  in  foster  homes  and  institutions.  One 
year  graduate  work  required.  Associated  Lutherai 
Welfare,  307  Medical  Arts  Building,  Seattle  1 
Washington. 


WANTED:  Case  Worker  for  Family  Agency.  Sa 
ary  according  to  training  and  experience.  Mid 
west.  8266  Survey. 


WANTED:  Director  of  Social  Service.  A  womai 
with  graduate  training  and  a  number  of  year 
experience  in  Chijd  Welfare  work  for  l  Children' 
Institution  providing  a  foster  home  program.  Lc 


institution    piuviuiiig    a   IUBICI    IIVUIK 

cated  in  Connecticut.     8265   Survey. 


WANTED:  Qualified  Social  Worker  with  chil 
placing  experience  and  ability  to  organize  a  sma 
foster  home  program  for  temporary  placement  i 
a  Maryland  city.  Excellent  salary.  Good  oppol 
tunity  to  get  executive  and  community  organiz; 
tion  experience.  Apply  8264  Survey. 

WANTED:  Woman  for  Superintendent  of  sma 
Home 'for  Children  (St.  Mary's  Episcopal),  Rruxi 
Island.  State  references  and  qualifications.  826 

Survey. 

TRAINED  CASE  WORKER  for  well  establishe 
agency  with  progressive  standards  in  Central  Ne 
York  city  of  100,000.  Excellent  opportunity  f( 
intensive  case  work  in  general  family  relatioi 
ships,  youth  problems  and  with  unmarried  mot! 
ers.  Permanent  position,  immediate  opening.  Re 
erences  exchanged.  8255  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR  f( 
Adult  Activities  in  association  developing  ne 
and  different  adult  program.  Challenging  jo 
interesting  colleagues,  salary  S2')00.00.  Wrr 
Executive  Director,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Ninth  &  Hig 
Street?.  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 

PSYCHIATRIC  CASE  WORKER  in  a  small  chi 
guidance   agency    within   the   metropolitan   area 
New    York.      Opportunity    for    intensive    psych 
therapeutic  work  with  children  under  direction 
an     outstanding     nationally     known     psychiatri; 
Apply  Jewish    Child   Guidance    Bureau,    682    Hif 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

QUALIFIED  CASE  WORKERS  with  or  witho 
experience  for  day  nursery  and  family  wor 
Forty-five  minutes  from  New  York  City.  Pi 
vailing  salaries.  Psychiatric  consultation  servK 
The  Bureau  of  Family  Service,  439  Main  Stre< 
Orange,  N.  J. 
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cases  by  the  thousand,  and  we  could  mul- 
tiply them  by  hundreds  in  Iran  and  Iraq. 
Obviously,  many  who  say  they  want  to  mi- 
grate as  students  would  be  happy  if  they 
could  remain  permanently  in  our  country. 
Most  of  these  youths,  however,  are  realists. 
They  are  not  without  a  great  measure  of 
loyalty  to  family  and  patriotic  devotion  to 
country.  They  want  education  because  they 
believe  that  with  education  they  can  sur- 
vive and  serve  better  at  home. 

Here,  then,  is  a  challenge.  What  are 
Americans  willing  to  do  to  keep  the  good 
will  that  so  recently  has  come  to  them  in 
such  volume?  We  can  do  nothing  and  lose 
it  eventually,  or  we  can  follow  a  program 
of  selfishness  in  our  foreign  intercourse  and 
lose  it  quickly.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  what  precisely  should  be  done  by  way 
of  a  positive  program  in  order  to  retain 
and  cultivate  good  will.  Naturally,  there 
are  many  things  that  might  be  done. 

Highways  for  Youth 

But  there  is  one  thing  we  can  do,  and 
for  this  we  are  amply  qualified.  We  can 
provide  exchange  scholarships  for  the  se- 
lected youth  of  other  countries.  This  is 
the  only  kind  of  propaganda  our  people  can 
understand  or  engage  in. 

We  can  take  the  leadership  in  opening 
the  highways  of  the  world  so  that  the  youth 
of  all  nations  and  races,  whether  right  wing 
or  left  wing,  can  move  freely  in  their  search 
for  knowledge.  We  can  also  provide  lead- 
ership in  finding  the  ways  and  means, 
which  in  time  will  become  a  cost  met  by 
governments.  Today  there  are  10,000  stu- 
dents from  other  countries  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  them  are  poor,  and  are 
receiving  some  sort  of  scholarship  aid.  But 
the  need  and  desire  for  American  educa- 
tion and  training  far  exceed  present  facili- 
ties. 

Should  the  way  be  cleared  and  the  means 
provided  for  a  considerable  flow  of  foreign 
students  to  our  schools  and  colleges,  the 
question  of  limitation  and  selection  would 
naturally  arise.  How  wide  should  we  open 
the  door?  That  would  depend  on  various 
considerations.  For  a  country  like  India 
the  basis  of  selection  should  be  different 
from  that  for  such  undeveloped  countries 
as  Iraq  and  Iraru 

India  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  upper 
level  schools,  both  public  and  private.  A 
good  share  of  the  Indian  students  would  be 
of  the  postgraduate  group.  I  remember 
with  interest  my  talks  with  several  of  these. 
They  were  interested  in  government  and 
politics,  economics  and  sociology,  philos- 
ophy and  public  administration.  I  met  some 
who  wanted  to  study  medicine  and  psy- 
chology. 

In  Iran  and  Iraq  there  is  greater  interest 
in  technical  training,  and  this  we  would 
expect  in  an  area  where  industry  is  only 
beginning,  where  the  people  need  roads  and 
transportation,  where  agriculture  is  rudi- 
mentary and  animal  husbandry  is  in  its  in- 


fancy. They  need  electric  power  and  land 
reclamation.  They  are  interested  in  edu- 
cation that  will  help  them  do  things.  The 
number  of  students  from  these  countries 
would  be  small  and  they  would  come  with 
a  limited  amount  of  preparatory  schooling. 

Any  large  scale  plan  for  helping  foreign 
students  get  American  education  should, 
then,  take  into  account  the  educational 
needs  and  facilities  of  each  country.  Selec- 
tions should  be  made  in  the  light  of  these 
different  conditions. 

I  realize  that  proposals  to  open  our  edu- 
cational institutions  to  a  greater  number  of 
foreign  students  have  been  made  many 
times  before.  American  private  funds  and 
modest  public  funds  are  now  being  spent 
for  this  purpose.  American  private  funds 
also  support  colleges  and  universities  in  a 
number  of  foreign  countries.  But  the  need 
is  much  greater,  so  much  so  that  responsi- 
bility should  be  assumed  by  the  federal 
government. 

But  this  problem  of  education  as  an  in- 
ternational matter  also  has  its  converse  side. 
It  is  just  as  important  for  American  stu- 
dents to  go  abroad  for  study  as  for  young 
people  of  other  lands  to  come  here.  If 
foreign  students  use  our  educational  sys- 
tem, then  they  are  in  a  sense  doubly 
trained,  for  what  they  learn  from  us  is 
added  to  what  they  already  had.  The 
American  youth,  to  be  comparably  trained, 
should  add  some  foreign  study  to  his  study 
at  home.  If  we  are  to  function  effectively 
in  the  international  field,  our  education 
should  be  more  international  than  it  is. 

We  are  too  much  a  one-language  people. 
Few  of  our  professors,  and  fewer  of  our 
students,  can  read  the  scientific  works,  or 
the  business  and  cultural  journals  of  other 
languages.  Our  business  representatives 
overseas,  because  of  this  lack,  are  much 
handicapped,  as  are  too  many  of  our  public 
officials  abroad.  The  British  long  ago 
learned  that  their  foreign  representatives 
should  be  informed  about  the  people  and 
the  languages  in  the  countries  of  their  as- 
signment, whether  in  business  or  public 
service. 

We  have  much  to  give  the  world  in  the 
field  of  education.  If  we  give  liberally  we 
will  not  only  retain  good  will  but  continue 
to  deserve  it.  Also,  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  much  to  give  us. 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PREPARATION  FOR  GOVERNMENTAL  SOCIAL 
WORK  AND  POST-WAR  REHABILITATION 

Beginning  students  may  enter  in  May,  September  and 
Tanuary. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

For  practicing  social  workers  who  have  not  the  profes- 
sional degree. 

The  program  is  especially  adapted  for  public  welfare 
workers,  child  welfare  workers,  and  others  who  have  an  op- 
portunity for  part-time  study  or  who  are  allowed  educational 
leave. 

For  information  and  catalogue,   apply   to 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
84  Exeter  Street  Boston  Massachusetts 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Member,  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 

Professional  Education  in  social  case  work,  medical  social 
work,  child  welfare,  social  welfare  planning,  international 
relief  administration,  social  and  industrial  research,  adminis- 
tration of  public  and  private  social  agencies ;  also  graduate 
study  in  sociology  and  the  social  sciences.  Degrees  awarded : 
Ph.D.  and  M.A.  in  Social  Economy  and  Sociology. 

Apply  to  Secretary,  Department  of  Social  Economy 


INTERESTING    COURSES 

ON  VITAL  QUESTIONS 

OF  THE  DAY 

SEND  FOR  NEW  SPRING  BULLETIN 

Critical  Periods  in  Western  Culture 

This  Changing  World 

Problems  of  the  Atomic  Age 

Psychiatry  and  Social  Reconstruction 

The  Philosophy  of  Politics 

Lives  for  Liberty 

Philosophy  of  Democratic  Socialism 

Architects  of  Peace 

Humor  and  Social  Satire  in  Literature 

The  Poetry  of  Browning 

The  Plays  of  Shakespeare 

Acting  and  Production  Techniques 

Short  Story  Writing 

Youth  Forum 

Public  Speaking 

Russian,  Spanish,  English 

RAND  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

7  East  15th  Street  New  York  City  3 

Algonquin  4-3094-5-6 


SIMMONS    COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Public  Assistance 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 


51   Commonwealth  Avenue 


Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

A  Profession  Jar   the  College   Woman 

An    intensive   and   basic   experience  in   the   various   branches  of  nursing   is 
offered    during    the   thirty    months'    course    which    leads    to    the    degree   of 


MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A   Bachelor's   degree   in   arts,    science  or  philosophy   from 
approved   standing    is   required   for  admission. 

For  Catalogue  and  Information  address: 


college  of 


The  Dean.  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New    Haven.    Connecticut 


REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN 
SPEECHES:  1944-1945 


A.  Craig  Baird 


328p. 


$1.25 


"Representative"  means  inclusive,  the  best  of 
many  types,  political  orations,  business  ad- 
dresses, broadcasts,  sermons,  educational 
addresses.  .  .  . 

REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  SPEECHES  has 
not  only  great  value  for  speakers  and  writers, 
but  also  for  the  historian  and  the  student  of 
current  events. 

Notes  introduce  each  speech  and  an  appendix 
contains  biographical  notes  on  all  speakers. 

Thirty-three  of  the  year's  outstanding 
addresses  delivered  by: 


Hllmer    Baukhage 
Bernard    Iddingi    Bell 
Nicholas    M.    B.itler 
Winston   Churchill 
Thomas   E.    Dewey 
Anthony   Eden 
Dwight    D.    Eisenhower 
William    Ernest   Hocking 
Robert  Maynard   Hutchins 
Eric   A.   Johnston 
Ernest   J.    King 
Archibald   Mac   Leish 
Benjamin    E.   Mays 
Karl   D.   Mundt 
Reinhold  Niebuhr 


Kenning  W.   Prentls,   Jr. 
Robert  Redfleld 
Quentin    Reynolds 
John    D.   Rockefeller.  Jr. 
Franklin    D.   Roosevelt 
Harlow  Shapley 
Bernard  J.  Shiel 
Harold    E.   Stassen 
Edward   R.  Stettinius 
Alexander   J.    Stoddard 
Harry  S.  Truman 
Arthur  H.   Vandenberg 
Henry  A.  Wallace 
Andrew  T.    Weaver 
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THE   NEW   YORK   SCHOOL 
OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Columbia  University 
Fellowships  1946-1947 

COMMONWEALTH  FUND:  A  limited  number  of  fellow- 
ships for  a  nine  month  period  of  advanced  training  in  psy- 
chiatric social  work. 

GROUP  WORK:  A  limited  number  of  fellowships  for  men  and 
women  with  or  without  experience  living  outside  the  metro- 
politan area  who  are  interested  in  group  work  training. 

PORTER  R.  LEE  MEMORIAL  FUND:  This  fund  and  the 
School,  offer  a  number  of  loan-grant  fellowships,  to  help 
practicing  social  workers  gain  further  training. 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS:  For 
men  or  women  living  outside  the  metropolitan  area  who  have 
graduated  from  college  since  1943. 

TUITION  FELLOWSHIPS:  Providing  tuition  for  three 
quarters.  Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  living  outside 
the  metropolitan  area. 

WILLARD  STRAIGHT:  For  a  foreign  student  who  has  had 
social  work  experience  in  his  own  country  and  expects  to  re- 
turn there. 

All  applicant}  must  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  School  on 
a  graduate  basis.  Final  date  for  filing  blanks  for  all  fellow- 
ships is  February  15,  1946.  For  further  details  apply  to  the 
Registrar. 

122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


SMITH    COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 


A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Educa- 
tional Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master 
of  Social  Science. 

Plan  A  covers  three  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  two  winter  field  placements  in  qualified 
case  work  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  program 
is  designed  for  students  without  previous  training 
or  experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  covers  two  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  one  winter  field  placement.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  satis- 
factory experience  in  an  approved  social  agency 
or  adequate  graduate  work. 

Plan  C  admits  students  for  the  first  summer  session 
of  academic  study.  Students  who  elect  a  full  pro- 
gram may  reapply  to  complete  the  course  pro- 
vided a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  has 
intervened. 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  25,  1946 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

GEORGE  WARREN  BROWN 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Professional    Education    leading    to    the 
degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work. 


Basic  curriculum  and  specializations  in 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare, 
Medical  Social  Work,  Psychiatric  Social 
Work,  Public  Welfare,  Group  Work, 
Social  Welfare  Organization,  Research. 


Academic  year  1946-47  begins  September  30. 
Summer  sessions:  June  17  —  July  26; 

July  29  —  August  31. 


For  bulletins  or  further  infor- 
mation   apply   to   the    Dean. 


&fje  Hntoenrttp  of  Chicago 

School  at  »ori«i    jSerbtrt  A&mhi«etr«tton 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  1945-46 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  25,  1946 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  1946 

First  Term — June  24-July  26 
Second  Term — July  29- August  31 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving   complete   program    and    requirements 

for  admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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Sinclair  Lewis' 

LATEST  BOOK 

CASS  TIMBERLANE 

A  NOVEL  OF  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES 
RETAIL  PRICE  $2.73 


This,  the  newest  novel  by 
Sinclair  Lewis,  is  the  story  of 
Judge  Timberlane,  who  falls 
deeply  in  love  with  and  mar- 
ries a  girl  young  enough  to 
be  his  daughter.  A  story  of 
husbands  and  wives,  it  is  a 
living  American  novel  of  the 
stature  of  Arroirsmith,  Bab- 
bitt, and  Main  Street. 


UP  FRONT 

By  Bill  Mauldin 


THE  WORLD,  THE  FLESH 
AND  FATHER  SMITH 

By  Bruce  Marshall 


COMBINED  PRICE  TO  MEMBERS  $3.OO 

Bill  Mauldin's  drawings  of 
our  fighting  men  have  won 
him  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Bruce 
Marshall's  delightful  novel 
of  a  priest  in  Scotland  is 
unforgettable. 


RICKSHAW  BOY 

By  Lau  Shaw 

ttluttrotfd  by  Cynn  Ltroy 

RETAIL  PRICE  $2.75 


Lau  Shaw  is  one  of  China's 
most  widely  read  novelists, 
though  hitherto  unknown  to 
the  American  public.  There 
it  no  reader  of  this  great 
novel  who  will  not  end  the 
book  with  the  deepest  affec- 
tion for  its  simple  and  lov- 
able hero,  the  sincere  "little 
man,"  Happy  Boy. 
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Retail  Price  $5.OO 

These  prints  appeared  in  the  limited  edition  of  two  volumes  at  $115  per  set 

A  delightful  pictorial  history  of  America   from  1835  to  1885,  in  pictures  and  tent.  The 
large  page  size — 9  x  12  inches  —  makes  these  prints,  many  in  full  color, ideal  for  framing. 
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SIGNING  and  mailing  the  coupon 
enrolls  you.  You  pay  no  fixed  sum 
as  a  member  and  obligate  yourself  for 
no  fixed  term.  You  pay  for  each  boot 
as  you  receive  it,  no  more  than  the 
publisher's  retail  price,  and  frequently 
much  less.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to 
cover  postage  and  other  mailing  ex- 
penses.) 

As  a  member  you  receive  a  careful 
prepublication  report  about  each  book- 
of-the-month  (and  at  the  same  time 
reports  about  all  other  important  new 
books).  If  you  want  the  book-of-the- 


month,  you  let  it  come.  If  not,  you 
specify  some  other  book  you  want,  or 
simply  write,  "Send  me  nothing." 
With  every  two  books-of-the-month 
you  buy  from  the  Club,  you  receive, 
free,  a  valuable  book-dividend.  Last 
year  the  retail  value  of  books  given  as 
dividends  to  Club  members  was  over 
$9,000,000. 

Your  only  obligation  as  a  member 
is  to  buy  no  fewer  than  four  books-oj- 
tbe-montb  in  any  twelve-month  period, 
and  }oti  can  cancel  your  subscription 
any  lime  after  doing  so.  (Prices  are 
slightly  higher  in  Canada.) 
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Homes  for  All  "and  How 

by  Leon  H.  Keyserling 

The  Clothing  Industry  Says     We  —  Beulah  Amidon 
eurath,  Inventor  of  Modern  Picture  Writing -Waldemar  Kaempffert 
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Dear  Readers  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC: 

Last  month  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
marched  up  Fifth  Avenue,  13,000  strong 
in  their  1945  fighting  power  and  young 
glory.  After  their  jeeps  and  light  howitz- 
ers, came  noisy  cavalcade  of  visiting  fire- 
men from  other  services — tank  destroyers, 
self-propelled  guns,  36-ton  Sherman  tanks. 
Over  the  Hudson  waterfront  flew  40  tow 
planes,  with  gliders  and  fighter  escort. 

My  companion  along  the  milling  side- 
walks of  New  York  was  an  army  captain 
who  spent  over  two  years  in  a  war  prison- 
ers' camp — until  the  Russians  freed  him. 
Another  young  officer,  an  early  casualty  of 
this  same  division,  had  gone  to  Washing- 
ton Square  as  the  parade  formed  but  found 
no  one  he  knew  drawn  up  in  his  old  com- 
pany. What  peace  holds  out  for  them  I 
could  only  guess. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  watched  history  re- 
peating itself  fairly  under  our  noses.  The 
82nd  first  came  back  from  war  26  years 
ago.  Its  present  day  paratroopers  have 
helped  throw  open  a  second  chance  to  ring 
in  lasting  peace  on  earth. 

Yet  history  does  not  beat  time.  Since 
Hiroshima,  huge  weapons  like  those  thun- 
dering up  this  city  gulch  may  be  on  their 
way  out  to  join  cross-bows  and  muskets. 
Those  young  Americans,  trooping  nine 
abreast  in  jump  shoes,  were  the  only  self- 
contained  units  not  facing  obsolescence  in 
an  atomic  age.  Today  we  haven't  a  quarter 
century's  breathing  spell.  Nuclear  energy 
nudges  the  elbows  of  the  new  parliament 
of  man  sitting  in  London. 

*       *       * 

You  may  ask  why  lead  off  my  annual 
overture  for  1946  to  you  and  other  of  our 
Survey  readers — with  stuff  for  a  modern 
parable?  Because  to  me  every  great  turn  of 
events  these  months  has  seemed  not  only 
to  set  going  a  round  of  memories  but  to 
cast  swift  shadows  before.  If  your  experi- 
ence chimes  in  with  mine  that  may  help 


us  more  than  a  thick  report  in  getting 
our  bearings. 

Clearly  neither  military  logistics  nor  fis- 
sions in  physics  belong  up  our  street;  but 
when  they  bring  hope  or  threat  to  human- 
kind, they  stop  at  every  door. 

For  a  third  of  a  century  now  we  have 
proved  the  worth  of  swift  research  and  in- 
terpretation in  fields  of  social,  economic 
and  international  concern  we  have  made 
our  own.  That's  what  fortifies  our  faith 
(and  yours,  I  hope)  that  once  again  such 
work  can  make  for  common  understanding 
— and  hence  for  constructive  action — 
wherever  the  general  welfare  is  at  stake. 


This  was  not  the  first  January  in  the 
span  of  Survey  Associates  we  have  headed 
into  the  strains  and  precarious  promise  of 
postwar  years.  If  hindsight  counts,  the  call 
on  our  fellowship  is  to  recruit  fresh 
strength  for  a  long  pull  ahead. 

Your  own  self-enlistment  as  a  SlO 
Cooperating  Member  would  renew 
•)our  regular  Surrey  subscription  when 
due  in  1946.  The  remainder  will  give 
us  precious  footing  from  the  start. 

«««««       '    »»»»£> 

In  the  change-over  from  war  to  peace, 
demobilization  and  reconversion  outran 
public  forecasts — but  industrial  relations 
deteriorated,  legislation  dragged. 

— That  is  why,  with  wartime  controls 
lifted,  with  pent-up  enterprise  and  labor 
freed,  this  "winter  of  our  discontent" 
engages  our  industrial  editor,  Beulah 
Amidon.  First,  motor  strikes  (Surrey 
Graphic — January).  Then,  in  contrast, 
a  national  contract  struck  off  in  the 
men's  clothing  industry  (Page  42). 

— Why  major  assignments  we  made  last 
fall  for  expert  analyses  of  new  bills  bear 
on  still  unfinished  business  at  Washing- 
ton: Full  employment — Haber,  October; 
Health  Insurance — Davis,  December; 
Housing — Keyserling,  in  this  issue. 
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Enroll   me   as    a    $10    COOPERATING    MEMBER    OF    SURVEY    ASSOCIATES. 


0  Check  enclosed 
Name 


Expect  remittance  on 


Address 

A  membership  includes  a  joint  subscription 
to  -Survey  Graphic  and  Survey  Midmonthly 
tor  the  12  months  the  membership  runs. 


Meanwhile  25,000  copies  of  a  November 
supplement  to  Survey  Midmonthly — "From 
Veteran  to  Civilian"  by  Bradley  Buell,  ex- 
ecutive editor — have  been  seeded  down 
by  agencies  to  spur  community  plans.  The 
month  before  came  a  Midmonthly  special 
in  collaboration  with  the  National  Health 
Council — "From  Yesterday  to  Tomorrow." 
And  in  a  fortnight  comes  a  kindred 
feature:  "Recreation  Charts  Its  Course." 

*  *      * 

Ten  times  last  year  a  Council  of  Libra- 
rians (Harper's)  singled  out  the  "10  Out- 
standing Articles  of  the  Month  in  Amer- 
ican Magazines."  All  told,  nine  were  ours. 
December's  poster  carried  "The  Last 
Hundred  Thousand" — Dean  Earl  G.  Har- 
rison's sequel  to  his  report  to  President 
Truman  on  displaced  persons  in  Germany. 
Next,  January's  poster  listed  "The  Legal 
Basis  for  the  Nuremberg  Trials" — Col. 
Murray  Bernay's  portrayal  of  a  revolution 
in  international  law  enforcement.  That 
bears  on  chances  for  controlling  manu- 
facture of  atomic  bombs  which  James  T. 
Shotwell,  a  chief  consultant  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  take  up  in  his  third  article  on 
reconciling  Uranium-235  with  UNO, 
science  with  statesmanship. 

*  *       * 

The  10th  of  our  CALLING  AMERICA 
series  of  Graphic  specials  last  May,  "The 
British  and  Ourselves,,"  brought  their  com- 
bined circulation  to  half  a  million  copies. 
Dealing  with  wartime  situations,  they  threw 
light  on  issues  central  today.  Just  as  plans 
ahead  range  from  civil  liberties,  immigra- 
tion, recreation,  security,  to  rehabilitation 
and  regional  planning — as  keys  to  rewind 
clocks  here  and  abroad. 

In  1945  the  overall  monthly  circulation 
of  Survey  Midmonthly  averaged  17,822; 
Survey  Graphic,  32,378.  Their  publishing 
receipts  covered  ordinary  publishing  main- 
tenance. It  is  the  plus  afforded  by  mem- 
berships and  contributions  that  enables 
Survey  Associates  to  win  new  readers.  And 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  opportune,  first- 
hand inquiry  and  interpretation  that  gives 
depth  and  distinction  to  our  service  as  an 
educational  society. 

As  a  regular  subscriber  you  have  shared 
in  the  results  of  this  exploratory  work. 
— Won't  you  share  as  a  $10  Cooperating 

Member  in  making  it  possible  as  we  set 

our  sights  forward  in  a  new  and  crucial 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  the  balance  of 
your  present  subscription  to  a  friend  of  your 
choice  or  to  a  military  hospital  library. 


year.' 

L 


Sincerely, 


Editor 


The  greatest  power  on  earth 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE.  There  is  nothing  to 
match  it  ...  no  power  so  terrible,  none  so  wonderful. 
It  is  the  one  force  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts. 
But  people  forget  they  have  this  power.  They  have  to  be 
reminded.  That's  what  the  rebels  and  radicals  do  ...  men  like 
Tom  Paine,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

In  our  day,  such  a  man  is  Saul  Alinsky.  He  believes  in 
people.  He  believes  that  democracy  can  be  made  to  work. 
This  is  the  story  of  how  he  set  about  to  prove  it  ...  a  blow- 
by-blow  account  of  a  dirty,  tough,  heartbreaking  battle.  It 
is  the  inspiring  story  of  a  new  American  Revolution.  It  is 
also  a  handbook  of  action  that  outlines  plans,  principles, 
problems,  organization,  tactics  and  strategy. 

REVEILLE  FOR  RADICALS  is  the  personal  story  of  a  brilliant 


criminologist  and  sociologist  who  left  a  profitable  professional 
career  to  help  America's  poverty-stricken  communities  help 
themselves.  He  began  his  experiment  in  Chicago.  He  brought 
together  the  churches,  business  men,  labor  leaders,  even  local 
gangsters.  He  showed  them  that  they  could  solve  their  common 
problems,  from  child  delinquency  to  strikebreaking,  from 
dirty  alleys  to  dirty  race  relations,  from  housing  to  health  to 
economic  security.  That  was  the  beginning  of  People's  Organi- 
zations. They  grew  from  the  cold  bedrock  of  apathy  to  fiery 
power. 

Now,  in  cities  all  over  the  United  States,  a  quarter  million 
people  are  forming  other  such  organizations.  The  little  people 
of  America  are  once  again  on  the  march! 


^i\\\efof 


SAUL  D|ALINSKYjif 


PRICE,  $2.50 


First  Reviews: 

N.  Y.  TIMES  BOOK  REVIEW:  "The 
message  of  this  book  is  that  the 
American  Dream  is  real  and 
achievable  .  .  .  that  people  have 
learned  both  their  worth  and 
their  power  in  cooperation  ... 
Important  and  heartening." 

CHICAGO  SUN:  "An  explosive 
book,  patiently  written  in  burning 
heat  ...  It  is  not  a  book  for  the 
complacent  ...  A  major  American 
testament.  I  hope  that  ultimately 
the  book  will  appear  in  every 
language  known  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  For  it  not  only  sings  of 
democracy,  it  tells  the  people  how 
to  achieve  it." 

MARSHALL  FIELD:  "I  believe  it  to 
be  a  very  important  and  very  fine 
book  which  describes  an  experi- 
ment in  democracy  which  has 
really  worked  and  which  can  show 
the  way  to  many  other  communi- 
ties." 

BISHOP     BERNARD    J.    SHEIL:    "A 

life-saving  handbook  for  the  sal- 
vation of  democracy." 

WALTER  F.  WANGER:  "A  tonic  for 
our  nation." 

GARDINER     HOWLAND     SHAW; 

"The  Twentieth  Century  realiza- 
tion of  the  dream  of  1776." 

AGNES  E.  MEYER:  "This  book  will 
shake  many  Americans  out  of 
their  selfish  lethargy  and  show 
them  how  to  become  alert, 
informed,  participating  citizens." 

BISHOP    WILLIAM    SCARLETT: 

"Extremely  stimulating  and 
exciting." 


TELEPHONE 


WORKING 


We  are  working  on  new  cable 
for  the  thousands  of  telephones 
the  public  wants.  The  war  put 
us  behind  —  in  buildings,  switch- 
boards, telephones  and  other 
equipment  —  but  we  are  catching 
up  now. 


Catching  up  on  two  million  tele- 
phones and  pulling  in  two  million 
miles  of  Long  Distance  circuits  is  a 
big  job  but  we  are  hurrying  it  with 
all  possible  speed.  We  shall  not 
let  up  until  you  can  again  have 
all  the  service  you  want. 


BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


Among   Ourselves 

IN    HIS    FIRST    PEACETIME    MESSAGE    TO    CONGRESS 

on  September  6,  President  Truman  submitted 
legislative  proposals  to  forestall  large  scale  un- 
employment, speed  reconversion,  and  raise  the 
standard  of  living.  In  the  October  Survey 
Graphic,  William  Haber,  adviser  on  manpower 
and  labor  relations  to  the  director  of  the  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  sum- 
marized and  interpreted  this  social-economic 
program  for  "a  new  national  defense." 

When,  last  month,  the  President  made  his 
annual  report  on  the  "State  of  the  Union," 
these  recommendations  of  the  September  mes- 
sage were  still  on  the  "must"  list  of  urgent 
domestic  action.  Chief  among  them: 

A  full  employment  bill;  large  scale  public 
housing  (see  page  37  of  this  issue);  increased 
unemployment  benefits;  establishment  of  the 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee  as  a  per- 
manent federal  agency;  higher  minimum  wage 
levels,  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  a 
comprehensive  program  of  scientific  research; 
continued  federal  operation  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 

'THE  CLOCK  OF  HISTORY,"  A  BOOK  BY  ALVIN 
Johnson,  is  announced  for  spring  publication 
by  W.  W.  Norton.  The  book  will  bring  to- 
gedier  the  much  quoted  editorials  which  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  for  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  in  New  York 
City,  over  the  years  he  headed  that  outstand- 
ing institution  of  adult  education.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  became  president  emeritus  last  month, 
was  succeeded  by  Bryn  J.  Hovde,  former  head 
of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation  in  the 
State  Department. 

In  his  first  editorial  in  the  Bulletin  Dr. 
Hovde  wrote  of  the  forthcoming  book: 

"Dr.  Johnson  has  written  more  and  'else- 
where, of  course.  .  .  .  But  the  Bulletin  [edi- 
torials] will  reveal  the  more  intimate  thinking 
of  one  of  die  truly  great  Americans  of  our  day 
on  matters  of  current  importance.  In  these 
short  spaces,  making  every  word  count  double, 
he  has  packed  the  wisdom  of  a  long  life.  He 
has  posed  problems  and  pointed  issues  so 
sharply  that  diis  column  has  often  become  the 
wellspring  of  growing  currents  of  American 
public  opinion.  What  he  has  said  here  has 
often  been  taken  up  in  the  press  and  on  the 
radio,  there  to  be  expanded  by  others  until 
his  own  first  clear  voice  has  been  lost  among 
the  many." 

JACOB  BILLIKOPF,  PHILADELPHIA  LAWYER,  WIDF.- 
ly  known  in  welfare  and  labor  arbitration 
fields,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  Survey 
Associates,  is  serving  as  co-chairman  of  one  of 
the  War  Department's  special  clemency  boards. 
These  boards  are  reviewing  every  sentence  in 
the  army's  35,000  general  courts  martial  cases, 
and  in  many  instances  recommending  that  sen- 
tences imposed  under  combat  conditions  be 
remitted  or  shortened. 

Mr.  Billikopf  shares  his  board's  chairmanship 
with  Judge  Edward  Lazansky,  former  justice 
of  the  appellate  division  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court.  Each  presides  over  the 
clemency  board  in  the  Pentagon  Building  in 
Washington  three  days  a  week. 
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IN  THE  JANUARY  Survey  Mid  month}}',  PEARL 
Case  Blough,  national  director  of  USO  services 
to  women  and  girls,  writes  in  "The  Waiting 
Wife"  of  the  special  problems  of  young  home- 
makers  whose  husbands  are  in  the  army  or  the 
navy.  Other  articles  in  the  issue:  "Waste  of  Ex- 
pertness,"  by  Lawrence  K.  Frank;  "No  More 
Tin  Cups  for  the  Blind,"  by  Dorice  Mirick 
Myers;  "Prisons  in  a  Democracy,"  by  Herman 
R.  Rudolf;  "Race  Relations  at  the  Grass 
Rods."  by  Paul  Jans. 

A  YEAR  AGO  (JANUARY  1945)  WE  PUBLISHED 
'They  Harvest  New  York's  Crops,"  by  Kath- 
ryn  Close,  a  preview  of  the  findings  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  little  known  Joads  of  the 
East,  made  by  the  Consumers  League  of  New 
York.  Miss  Close,  ^n  associate  editor  now  on 
leave  to  work  with  UNRRA  in  Europe,  wrote 
the  league's  widely  quoted  pamphlet  report  of 
the  study,  on  which  her  article  was  based. 

Now  the  Consumers  League  brings  out  a 
follow-up  report,  written  by  another  Survey 
Graphic  editor,  Beulah  Amidon.  "What  Next 
for  New  York's  Joads?"  gives  the  results  of  a 
second  investigation  made  by  the  league's  field 
workers  who  last  summer  visited  65  camps 


located  in  thirteen  upstate  counties.  The  study 
revealed  notable  gains  in  housing  and  the  en- 
forcement of  die  Sanitary  Code,  as  compared 
with  1944.  But  it  found  "no  evidence  of  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law." 

WE  ARE  SORRY  TO   NOTE  WHAT   IS,   IN  A   SENSE,  A 

war  casualty  in  the  field  of  independent  jour- 
nalism. Common  Sense,  published  since  1932 
as  "a  liberal  monthly  exclusively  devoted  to 
serious  political  and  economic  issues,"  appeared 
for  the  last  time  in  January.  It  has  been  sold 
to  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  and  merged  with  his 
American  Mercury. 

Seldon  Rodman  and  Alfred  Bingham  estab- 
lished Common  Sense,  and  edited  it  until  both 
joined  the  army  in  1943.  Because  editorial 
services  and  articles  were  contributed,  the 
venture  was  able  to  operate  on  a  modest  bud- 
get. Then  came  wartime  increases  in  both  edi- 
torial and  manufacturing  costs,  and  revenues 
failed  to  keep  pace. 

Common  Sense  suspends  publication  at  :: 
time  when  forums  for  forthright  comment  ami 
criticism  are  particularly  needed. 
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1890— HARRY  L.  HOPKINS— 1946 


"A  strong,  bright,  fierce  flame  has  burned  out  a  frail  body.  .  .   .   Alike  in  ardor  and  in  wisdom   he  has  rarely  been  excelled. 
.  .  .  His  love  for  the  causes  of  the  weak  and  poor  was  matched  by  his  passion  against  tyranny.  .  .  ."  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 


Harry  Hopkins  cared  about  people.  What  had  happened 
to  an  Iowa  family  uprooted  by  the  panic  of  1893  nudged  his 
elbows  in  breasting  mass  unemployment  forty  years  later. 

"If  you  just  think  of  the  suffering,"  he  said,  "you're  sunk." 
Yet  his  caring  underpinned  tenacious  belief  in  the  healing 
dignity  of  work  rather  than  doles  or  breadlines.  It  showed 
through  his  direct,  salty  speech;  his  amazing  gifts  for  nego- 
tiation; his  banter  with  his  Chief  at  the  White  House  as, 
inch  by  inch,  they  gave  their  lives  for  their  country. 

It  animated  that  sheer  executive  ability  which  made  this 
American  social  worker  our  first  national  conservator  of  the 
human  resources  of  the  USA — as  head  of  federal  relief  and 
then  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  Stepping  stones 
in  New  York  had  been  Christodora  House,  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Tubercu- 
losis and  Health  Association.  He  had  headed  the  city's  Board 
of  Child  Welfare,  the  state's  relief  administration;  and  also 
the  southern  division  of  the  Red  Cross  in  World  War  I. 


In  World  War  II,  his  prowess  was  thrown  into  key  posts  in 
manpower  and  mobilization,  in  projecting  lend-lease,  and  at 
the  side  of  President  Roosevelt  at  conferences  of  the  Big 
Three  out  of  which  came  the  great  wartime  team  plays  and 
blueprints  for  peace.  Trouble-shooter  to  the  world,  his  last 
mission — for  President  Truman  to  Premier  Stalin — cleared 
the  way  for  the  Golden  Gate,  as  he  had  for  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

In  the  thirties  he  said,  "You  can't  debate  hunger."  Spend- 
thrift? Rather,  he  spent  to  save  millions  of  households — yield- 
ing vast  byproducts  in  selfrespect  and  public  services. 

In  the  forties  he  said:  "There  is  enough  wheat  to  feed  the 
world;  enough  stone,  brick,  lumber  to  house  it;  enough  cotton 
and  wool  to  clothe  the  whole  human  race.  But  no  Utopia 
was  ever  won  without  struggle;  and  to  abolish  poverty,  to 
attain  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  to  eliminate  race  hatreds,  is 
a  struggle  to  which  every  freedom  loving  people  can  sub- 
scribe." — Paul  Kellogg 
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Homes  for  All- and  How 

One  of  the  first  specific  legislative  programs  for  a  postwar  America  working 
and  producing  at  full  speed,  deals  with  housing — housing  for  every  one  of  us. 


LEON  H.  KEYSERLING 


FOR     THE     FIRST    TIME    EVER,    THE    WAGNER- 

Ellenckr-Taft  housing  bill  [S.  1592]*  offers 
a  long  range  program  to  build  enough 
houses,  over  a  long  enough  period,  to  sup- 
ply a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  in  every  in- 
come group  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

"But,"  say  those  made  frantic  by  the 
present  critical  shortage  of  homes,  "this  is 
no  time  for  long  range  programs.  Give  us 
the  answer  today." 

We  do  need  action  today.  But  if  we 
think  and  plan  only  from  day  to  day  we 
shall  prolong  the  housing  emergency  for 
another  ten  years.  The  very  nature  of  the 
current  proposals  to  meet  the  emergency 
make  this  clear. 

"Give  us  barracks.  We  want  Quonset 
huts.  Saw  up  temporary  war  housing  at 
outlying  war  plants,  transport  it,  and  re- 
assemble it  in  our  congested  areas.  Do 
anything."  Thus  plead  the  rhayors  in  hun- 
dreds of  cities,  where  returning  veterans 
and  their  families  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sands have  literally  nowhere  to  live. 

"Use  every  available  vacancy.  We  will 
help  you  do  it,"  say  the  real  estate  agents. 

Certainly  all  these  things  should  be  done. 
They  are  being  done  fairly  well.  But  alto- 
gether there  are  available  only  about  100,- 
000  temporary  war  houses  to  be  moved  for 
re-use,  and  even  fewer  suitable  barracks. 

The  vacancy  ratio  is  fast  approaching 
zero.  Look  at  the  chart  on  page  38.  With 
every  possible  resource  utilized,  there  still 
will  be  more  than  three  million  cases  of 
"doubling  up"  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
means  almost  six  and  one-half  million 
"doubled  up"  families — and  that's  almost 
one  fifth  of  all  the  non-farm  families  in 
the  country  today. 

These  doubled  up  families  are  not  being 
lodged  in  outmoded  country  estates.  Many 
of  them  are  being  jammed  into  slums.  As 
long  ago  as  1940,  two  houses  out  of  every 
five  in  non-farm  areas  were  substandard — 
lacking  water,  plumbing  or  major  repairs. 

*  Introduced  in  the  Senate  originally  in  August, 
945;  introduced  in  amended  form  in  November,  with 
Senators  Robert  F.  Wagner  and  Allen  J.  Ellender 
•fine  joined  in  sponsorship  by  Senator  Robert  A. 


— Mr.  Keyserling  brings  to  his  deep  in- 
terest in  housing,  his  training  in  law 
and  economics.  As  assistant  to  Senator 
Wagner  (1933-37),  he  helped  in  draft- 
ing bills  on  social  security,  labor  rela- 
tions, public  works,  and  housing. 

He  was  deputy  administrator  and 
general  counsel  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  (now  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority  within  the  NHA) 
until  1942.  At  that  time  the  National 
Housing  Agency  was  created,  consolidat- 
ing the  various  federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  private  and  public  housing, 
and  Mr.  Keyserling  has  since  then  been 
its  general  counsel. 

His  notable  article  discussing  "The 
Full  Employment  Bill  of  1945"  (Survey 
Graphic,  March  1945)  was  reprinted  in 
full  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

[See  chart  page  39.]  Subnormal  repairs 
and  replacements  during  wartime  have 
made  things  much  worse  today. 

Emergency — for  One  Year  or  Ten? 

Let's  be  realistic.  The  housing  shortage 
is  not  of  recent  origin.  It  began  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  depression  in  home 
building  got  a  four  year  head  start  on  the 
general  depression.  The  decline  in  housing 
construction  sank  lower  and  lasted  longer 
than  in  any  other  industry,  though  doubling 
up  to  weather  hard  times  kept  the  public 
unaware  of  the  acuteness  of  need.  Before 
the  war  we  never  began  to  catch  up.  Be- 
tween 1930  and  1939,  the  construction  in- 
dustry averaged  less  than  275,000  new 
houses  a  year  in  non-farm  areas,  contrasted 
with  more  than  900,000  in  1925.  Then 
came  World  War  II,  stopping  all  residen- 
tial construction  for  four  long  years  (ex- 
cept war  housing  for  in-migrant  war  work- 
ers). That's  why  we  are  where  we  are 
today. 

Under  these  conditions,  to  soothe  the  re- 
turning veterans  and  their  families  with 
emergency  makeshifts  alone  (especially 
when  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of 


such  makeshifts  available),  is  either  foolish- 
ness or  demagoguery.  We  must  build  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  houses  a  year 
for  at  least  ten  years  in  non-farm  areas — to 
take  care  of  national  population  growth 
and  to  replace  only  one  half  of  the  sub- 
standard units.  This  is  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  we  averaged  each  year  between 
1920  and  1929;  almost  five  times  greater 
than  the  annual  average  between  1930  and 
1939. 

"Break  the  materials  bottlenecks.  Give 
us  priority  claims  on  scant  materials,  and 
we  will  build  these  houses — for  everybody." 
So  say  the  builders.  The  government  is 
rightly  proceeding  to  break  these  bottle- 
necks. It  is  also  restoring  the  priority  con- 
trols that  the  builders  a  few  months  ago 
were  mistakenly  eager  to  have  removed. 
But  these  measures  are  not  enough.  Taken 
alone,  they  would  only  start  a  speculative 
building  boom  for  the  lush  but  narrow 
upper  income  market — just  as  after  World 
War  I.  Most  of  the  veterans,  in  fact  most 
of  the  rest  of  us,  cannot  afford  to  buy  the 
18,000  to  $10,000  homes  that  would  be 
built  first. 

Look  at  the  market  distribution  chart  on 
page  40.  It  shows  how  private  enterprise, 
even  in  the  last  prewar  year  after  the  lux- 
ury market  was  somewhat  satiated,  con- 
tinued to  build  enough  for  the  upper  in- 
come groups,  and  only  half  enough  for 
middle  income  and  almost  nothing  for  low 
income  groups.  The  chart  also  contrasts 
this  prewar  performance  with  the  postwar 
need.  Is  the  selection  of  this  prewar  year 
( 1940)  fair?  Yes,  because  it  had  a  pro- 
duction record  120  percent  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  decade  1930-39  and  23  per- 
cent higher  than  the  average  for  the  two 
decades  1920-39. 

"Impose  price  controls  on  new  construc- 
tion," say  others.  That,  too,  is  desirable 
but  not  enough.  The  cure  for  the  inflation- 
ary trend  is  more  houses,  and  price  con- 
trols alone  will  not  build  them.  N'or  will 
price  controls  entice  builders  to  operate  at 
a  loss;  even  before  the  war,  with  lower 
building  costs,  there  was  no  profit  in  build- 
ing new  homes  for  families  with  the  in- 
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HOUSING  REQUIREMENTS  AND  SUPPLY 


COMPARISON    OF   GROSS  NONFARM   HOUSING    REQUIREMENTS   FROM    OCT.  1.1945  TO   DEC.  31.1946 


GROSS 
REQUIREMENTS 

(DURING  PERIOD) 


SUPPLY 

(DURING  PERIOD) 

EXISTING 
VACANCIES 


NEW 
VACANCIES 


NEW 

CONSTRUCTION 


TOTAL 
DOUBLING 

(AT  END  OF  PERIOD) 


^^^^^^SS: 


1.632.000 


1.268.000     560,000 


1.200.000 


29S.OOO 


6SO.OOO 


475.000 


MARRIED  VETERANS  WITHOUT   ESTABLISHED    HOMES 
SINGLE   VETERANS    WHO   MARRY 
NON -VETERANS    WHO    MARRY 


g£88S88888888«  <*  DOUBLED  FAMILIES  AS  OF  OCT.  i.  I 

ITOTAL  DOUBLED  FAMILIES  AS  OF  DEC.  si,  io« 


3.240.000 


Four  charts  courtesy  of   National   Housing  Agency 


come  of  most  veterans.  Witness:  the  new 
price .  control  encourages  houses  up  to 
$10,000.  It's  hard  to  conceive  that  build- 
ers will  go  in  for  constructing  sufficient 
lower  priced  housing  without  additional  in- 
centives. 

"Build  a  half  million  houses  in  six 
months  in  factories  with  new  types  of  ma- 
terials," say  still  others.  Of  course,  we  need 
new  materials  and  methods.  But  we  can- 
not discover  them  overnight.  The  war 
housing  experience  indicates  that  tested 
methods  will  be  prevalent  for  a  long  time. 
Sound  innovations  are  desirable;  but  taken 
alone  they  are  no  panacea.* 

So  there  is  only  danger  and  delusion  in 
the  argument  from  another  quarter  that  we 
do  not  need  long  range  legislation  now — 
this  time  on  the  ground  that  there  is  al- 
ready enough  money  and  credit  available 
to  build  as  many  houses  as  the  shortages 
of  labor  and  materials  will  permit  during 
1946. 

The  real  issues  are  two-fold:  First, 
whether  in  the  face  of  the  critical  shortage 
the  relatively  few  new  houses  that  can  be 
produced  within  the  next  year  will  be  built 
for  those  who  need  them  least  or  for  those 


•  The  Mitchell-Kilgore  bill  (S.  1729),  introduced 
December  21,  1945,  proposes  that  the  government 
finance  (with  expectation  of  repayment)  extensive, 
intensive,  and  immediate  efforts  to  enlarge  house  pro- 
duction and  reduce  costs  by  discovery  and  application 
of  technological  innovations.  This  bill  deserves  close 
attention;  it  cannot  be  detailed  here. 


who  need  them  most;  and  second,  whether 
our  housing  effort  during  this  formative 
year  will  turn  backward  toward  the  "boom 
and  bust"  type  of  effort  of  1922-29,  or 
whether  it  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
well-balanced  housing  program  for  all  the 
people  when  materials  and  labor  begin  to 
flow  freely.  .It  is  during  the  next  few 
months  that  the  crucial  battle  between  these 
alternatives  will  be  fought.  The  fate  of 
the  Wagner-Ellender-Tajt  bill  will  decide 
the  outcome. 

Housing  for  the  Average  Family 

The  bill,  according  to  its  preamble,  seeks 
"to  realize  as  soon  as  feasible  the  goal  of 
a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family."  For 
the  first  time — through  this  bill — we  shall 
consider  people's  incomes  before  we  start 
to  build  houses,  and  then  tailor  the  prod- 
uct to  meet  the  actual  need. 

Even  assuming  a  postwar  annual  national 
income  averaging  50  percent  higher  than 
before  the  war,  the  million  and  a  quarter 
non-farm  dwelling  units  that  we  need  to 
build  each  year  for  ten  years  must  fit  these 
income  facts: 

1.  About  360,000  units  a  year,  or  28 
percent  of  the  total,  will  be  needed  for 
families  who  can  afford  only  $20  a  month 
or  less  for  rent  or  toward  purchase — fami- 
lies having  annual  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000,  or  at  any  rate  less  than  $1,200. 


These  may  be  called  "low  income"  families. 

2.  About  480,000  units  a  year,  or  38  per 
cent  of  the  total,  will  be  needed  for  fami- 
lies who  can  pay  between  $20  and  $40  a 
month  —  families   having  incomes   above 
$1,000 -$1,200    and    below    $2,000  -  $2,400. 
These    may    be    called    "middle    income" 
families. 

3.  About  420,000  units  a  year,  or  34  per- 
cent of  the  total,  will  be  needed  for  families 
who  can   pay   more  than   $40  a   month — 
families   having  incomes  above  $2,000-$2,- 
400.   These  may  be  called  "upper  income" 
families. 

Of  course,  these  figures  represent  national 
averages.  They  would  be  higher  in  some 
big  northern  cities,  lower  in  some  small 
southern  towns. 

The  market  distribution  chart  on  page 
40,  already  referred  to,  indicates  these  three 
main  areas  of  need. 

The  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  gives  u< 
the  tools  to  meet  these  needs. 

Serving  Middle  Income  Families 

At  present,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad 
ministration  insures  loans  made  by  privatt 
lenders  to  prospective  homeowners.  Bui 
most  of  those  served  through  FHA  art 
upper  income  families.  To  encourage  pri 
vate  enterprise  to  build  for  middle  incotru 
families,  who  up  to  now  have  been  largel) 
in  a  no  man's  land  between  public  housing 
and  private  endeavor,  the  bill  now  befor< 
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Congress  adds  these  four  provisions  to  the 
FHA  system: 

1.  To  make  initial   purchase  easier,  the 
insured  loan  would  cover  95  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  house — compared  with  90 
percent   today   —  so   that  the   homeowner 
would   have   to   put    up  only    a    5    percent 
down   payment  in  cash.    (A  veteran  could 
get   this    down    payment    through    a   G.    I. 
loan.) 

2.  To     lessen     the     monthly     financing 
charges   by    which    the   homeowner    would 
pay  off  this  loan,  repayment  would  be  ex- 
tended  over  32   years   instead   of   25   years 
and    the    interest    rate    (now    a    maximum 
of  5  percent  by  law  and  about  4V2  percent 
in  practice)  would  be  reduced  by  about  one 
percent. 

3.  To  reduce  the  original  cost  of  build- 
ing  the   house,  builders   would   be   encour- 
aged  to  engage   in   larger   scale   operations 
with  consequent  economics  in  construction 
and  improvements  in  planning.   This  would 
be    accomplished   by    insuring   construction 
loans  to  builders,  which  would  enable  them 
to  build  more  houses  at  once  with  the  same 
amount  of  personal  capital.    It  would  also 
reduce  their  marketing  risks,  by  removing 
the  necessity  that  they  find  a  sure  purchaser 
for  each  house  before  they  build  it.    This 
would  make  for  volume  and  reduce  costs. 
To  make  doubly  sure  that  under  this  new 
plan    builders    would    concentrate    on    the 
needs  of  middle  income  families,  it  would 
be  limited  to  houses  costing  not  more  than 
$5,300. 

4.  To   protect   the    homeowner   further, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
builder  a  warranty  of  sound  construction, 
and   also   to   defer   his   monthly   financing 
payments  in  case  of  unemployment  or  other 
misfortunes  beyond  his  control. 

Similarly,  the  bill  assists  private  enter- 
prise to  serve  middle  income  families  with 
rental  or  mutual  ownership  housing 
projects.  Here  again,  longer  term  insured 
loans  (in  this  case  40  years)  and  lower  in- 


terest rates  (3'/2  percent  top)  plus  induce- 
ments leading  to  other  economies,  would 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  occupant.  The  bor- 
rowers, who  would  develop  these  projects, 
would  be  nonprofit  or  mutual  ownership 
housing  corporations,  or  state  or  local  pub- 
lic bodies. 

All  these  plans  involve  traditional  mort- 
gage lending  by  groups  or  individuals  who 
do  not  own  or  operate  the  housing.  An- 
other interesting  feature  is  included  in  the 
bill  to  stimulate  direct  investment  in  rental 
housing — by  insurance  companies  and  other 
large  holders  of  funds  who  would  build, 
own,  and  manage  middle  income  projects. 

In  all  these  new  insurance  plans  for 
middle  income  housing,  FHA  would  col- 
lect premiums  to  cover  both  estimated 
losses  and  administrative  expenses..  None  of 
them  should  involve  financial  outlay  by  the 
government. 

Striking  at  the  Root  Cause 

The  details  of  these  middle  income  plans 
may  be  omitted  here,  for  they  are  less  im- 
portant than  the  broad  significance  of  the 
plans.  These  measures  strike  at  a  root  cause 
of  the  high  cost  of  housing — the  extremely 
small,  scattered,  and  disorganized  state  of 
the  home  building  industry — and  they  will 
tend  to  enlarge  the  average  size  of  the 
building  undertaking.  Particularly  when 
combined  with  the  technical  research  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  ($12,500,000  for  a  five- 
year  federal  program),  they  will  help  to 
lower  the  cost  of  houses.  They  will  en- 
courage long  term  investment  rather  than 
speculative  promotion,  with  reward  de- 
pending upon  good  planning  and  prudent 
management  rather  than  upon  get-rich- 
quick  deals. 

The  opposition  to  these  plans,  voiced  by 
some  self-styled  "spokesmen"  for  private 
enterprise,  is  obviously  motivated  primarily 
by  their  implacable  and  unreasoning  hos- 
tility to  any  housing  bill  which  includes 
any  public  housing. 


QUALITY  OF  EXISTING  HOUSING 


NONFARM  DWELLING  UNITS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO 
STATE  OF  REPAIR  AND  SANITARY  FACILITIES.   1940 


<27.723,008  UNITS  REPORTING^ 


There  are  other  and  wiser  men  of  en- 
terprise who  sense  the  limitless  economic 
opportunity  which  the  bill  offers  them  to 
serve  the  mass  middle  income  market.  In- 
stead of  unfounded  fears  that  "lower  in- 
terest rates  will  hurt  insurance  companies 
and  banks,"  these  men  hail  the  chance  to 
make  sound  housing  investments  at  3'/2 
percent  with  funds  that  otherwise  would  be 
idle  or  would  flow  into  government  securi- 
ties at  about  2  percent.  These  men  also 
recognize  the  fundamental  inconsistency  of 
building  bright  new  public  housing  for 
low  income  families,  while  families  of  mid- 
dle income  continue  to  live  in  slums.  They 
will  reject  the  foolish  and  reactionary  drive 
to  kill  public  housing. 

These  wiser  men  will  welcome  the  pro- 
posals of  this  bill,  which  they  can  clearly 
see  will  accord  private  enterprise  the  major 
role  in  the  challenging  task  of  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  the  whole  American 
people. 

The  Role  of  Public  Housing 

Public  housing  has  become  one  of  our 
great  American  social  and  economic  re- 
forms. It  has  rejected  and  disproved  the 
monstrous  dogma  that  "the  people  make 
the  slums."  It  has  already  brought  health 
and  sunshine  and  hope  to  several  hundred 
thousand  families.  It  has  set  standards  of 
land  planning  and  building  which  have 
stimulated  a  complete  reorientation  of  the 
private  builder's  ideas  about  suitable  hous- 
ing accommodations. 

Public  housing  not  only  transforms  the 
slums;  it  transforms  popular  attitudes 
about  the  kind  of  housing  that  the  Amer- 
ican nation  needs,  deserves,  and  can  afford. 
That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  real 'reason  some 
few  people  hate  public  housing. 

Today,  this  same  opposition,  which  in 
the  past  has  dampened  our  progress  on 
other  grounds,  is  exuberantly  proclaiming 
that  we  are  going  to  be  so  prosperous  in 
the  future  that  there  will  be  no  more  need 
for  public  housing.  When  there  was  a  de- 
pression they  said  we  could  not  afford  it; 
now  they  say  we  do  not  need  it  because 
we  have  not  yet  gotten  over  the  war  boom. 

Let's  consider  this  latest  argument.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reputable  authority  for  the 
proposition  that  even  the  highest  attainable 
levels  of  postwar  prosperity  and  employ- 
ment would  do  away  with  the  need  for 
public  housing.  The  estimate,  shown  on 
the  chart  on  page  40,  that  we  need  360,000 
units  of  low  income  housing  a  year  and 
that  private  enterprise  cannot  provide  most 
of  it,  is  based  upon  optimistic  goals  for  fu- 
ture national  income.  And  remember  also 
that  these  goals  will  not  be  achieved  with- 
out such  things  as  public  housing  to  help 
assure  a  full  supply  of  jobs  and  investment 
opportunities. 

The  Wagner  -  Ellender  -  Taft  bill  would 
provide  financial  aid  to  communities,  under 
the  successful  and  now  familiar  formula 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act,  for  low 
rent  public  housing  for  families  of  low  in- 
come. This  federal  aid,  along  with  local 
assistance,  would  produce  500,000  addi- 
tional units  of  low  rent  housing  at  the  rate 
of  125,000  a  year  during  a  four-year  build- 
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ing  program.  While  this  figure  is  low  com- 
pared to  the  need,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  President  is  empowered  to  accelerate 
the  program  in  response  to  housing  or  em- 
ployment conditions.  Besides,  cities  and 
states  may  of  course  initiate — as  New  York 
already  has  done — supplementary  programs 
of  their  own. 

On  the  Farm 

We  have  neglected  our  housing  needs 
everywhere,  but  nowhere  so  shockingly  as 
in  rural  areas.  The  bill  will  inaugurate  in 
these  areas  a  program  about  one  third  as 
large  as  the  program  in  urban  communi- 
ties. Weighing  both  population  factors  and 
housing  circumstances,  this  distribution 
seems  fair. 

For  rural  areas,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  long  term, 
low  cost  loans  to  farm  owners  to  house 
themselves  and  their  workers.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  subsidized  housing  in  rural  areas. 
These  provisions  significantly  include  farm 
workers,  sharecroppers,  migratory  labor, 
and  other  rural  families  such  as  those  in 
mining  areas  or  on  public  lands  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Cities  in  Modern  Dress 

Housing  is  the  appropriate  central  frame 
of  reference  for  general  urban  redevelop- 
ment. But  this  redevelopment,  in  accord 
with  a  master  city  plan,  should  include  the 


assembly  and  clearance  of  slums  and 
blighted  areas,  and  their  rebuilding  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  —  including  privately 
financed  housing  for  upper  income  and 
middle  income  groups,  public  housing  for 
families  of  low  income,  commercial  projects, 
recreational  facilities,  parks  and  play- 
grounds. 

Our  slums  have  grown  and  our  cities 
have  run  down  hill  --to  the  despair  of 
mayors,  businessmen,  social  workers,  tax- 
payers, property  owners,  and  planners.  Up 
to  now,  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  urban 
redevelopment — except  to  a  limited  extent 
in  conjunction  with  public  housing  —  has 
been  that  the  cost  of  land  acquisition  has 
been  too  high  to  enable  profitable  re-use. 

Under  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill,  the 
federal  government  would  employ  both 
loans  and  subsidies  to  help  cover  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  acquiring  and 
preparing  this  land,  and  its  value  in  re-use 
for  the  appropriate  purpose,  whatever  that 
may  be.  This  difference  may  be  called  the 
necessary  "write  down." 

Two  thirds  of  this  "write  down"  would 
be  borne  by  the  federal  -government — for 
the  problem  obviously  has  national  impli- 
cations. One  third  would  be  borne  by  the 
localities  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including 
cash,  donations  of  land,  materials  or  labor, 
and  tax  remissions.  The  total  "write  down" 
would  not  be  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
land.  A  good  part  of  the  land  cost,  vary- 


ing with  the  community  and  the  area  with- 
in the  community,  would  be  realized  by 
the  sale  and  rental  of  the  land  for  re-use. 
The  chart  on  page  41  shows  in  outline  how 
the  plan  would  work. 

Through  this  initial  program,  slums  and 
blighted  areas  held  at  a  present  value  up 
to  about  $1,250,000,000  could  be  dealt  with. 
This  would  be  a  sizable  beginning,  al- 
though it  represents  somewhat  less  than 
one  tenth  of  the  total  areas  of  this  char- 
acter throughout  the  country. 

Public  aid  for  urban  development  will 
give  impetus  to  construction  and  employ- 
ment programs  far  outweighing  the  cost 
to  the  public  purse.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
land  acquisition  program  under  the  bill 
would  generate  from  six  to  seven  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  worth  of  rebuilding  ac- 
tivity, most  of  it  with  private  funds.  It  is 
hard  to  suggest  any  other  public  expendi- 
tures of  comparable  utility. 

All  of  us  know  the  terrific  economic  and 
social  costs  of  slums  and  blighted  areas. 
We  are  aware  of  the  affirmative  revenue- 
producing  quality  of  newly  developed  areas. 
Everyone  can  envisage  the  creative  impulses 
that  would  be  released  by  the  conversion 
of  our  nineteenth  century  cities  into  twen- 
tieth century  cities. 

The  bill  is  insistent  that  no  slums  be 
cleared  unless  decent  housing  is  provided 
for  the  displaced  families  (though  not 
necessarily  on  the  same  site).  The  Metro- 
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politan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  torn 
down  certain  tenements  in  New  York  City 
in  order  to  build  a  housing  project  of  its 
own,  Stuyvesant  Town.  Such  a  project  is 
to  be  welcomed.  But  the  fact  that  many 
dispossessed  families  of  low  income  were 
forced  to  seek  a  crowded  haven  in  other 
slums  should  not  be  overlooked.  This  was 
not  entirely  the  company's  fault;  it  is  not 
a  charitable  institution.  Nonetheless,  the 
company  received  public  inducements 
through  preferential  tax  treatment,  and 
therefore  it  becomes  —  even  more  clearly 
than  before — a  public  responsibility  to  in- 
tegrate slum  destruction  with  additional 
adequate  housing  for  all  income  groups. 

The  Veteran's  Stake  in  the  Bill 

Recently,  opponents  of  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bill  have  said  that  the  bill 
would  make  it  even  harder  for  veterans  to 
get  homes — by  making  it  easier  for  other 
people  to  get  them.  They  said  it  would 
cause  undue  competition  for  scarce  mate- 
rials and  labor.  This  is  merely  part  of  the 
grand  strategy  to  defeat  progressive  legisla- 
tion by  dividing  our  country  into  hostile 
camps.  The  veterans  themselves,  when  in- 
formed of  the  real  facts,  will  have  none  of 
this.  Actually  the  bill  gives  veterans'  fami- 
lies an  occupancy  preference — for  half  a 
million  new  units  of  urban  low  rent  hous- 
ing, for  new  rural  housing,  and  for  per- 
manent public  war  housing  as  it  becomes 
vacant. 


While  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  enables  a 
veteran  to  purchase  a  home  without  putting 
up  cash,  the  veteran  of  middle  income  will 
find  that  there  are  no  sources  where  he  can 
borrow  money  cheaply  enough  and  not 
enough  medium  priced  houses  for  sale  to 
go  around.  There  are  provisions  in  the 
housing  bill  to  fill  both  these  gaps. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  young  vet- 
erans with  new  families  are  not  ready  to 
buy  homes.  The  bill  will  make  privately 
financed  rental  housing  available  at  mod- 
erate costs.  At  educational  institutions,  this 
will  help  veterans  who  are  now  being 
turned  away  because  there  is  nowhere  for 
them  to  be  lodged. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  are  not  content  to 
house  veterans  for  a  long  period  in  trail- 
ers, barracks,  and  slap  -  down  temporary 
houses — so  inferior  that  Congress  has  re- 
quired their  removal  within  two  years  after 
termination  of  the  state  of  "national  em- 
ergency" (declared  by  the  President  in 
1939  and  still  in  effect).  The  bill  is  con- 
cerned not  only  with  decent  homes  for  vet- 
erans and  their  children,  but  also  with  the 
development  of  pleasant  and  modern  com- 
munities in  which  they  will  live  and  work. 

Home  Building  for  Full  Employment 

The  bill  is  not  founded  upon  scarcity,  in- 
flation, and  profiteering.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  abundance  which  is  part  of  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  family.  It  recog- 
nizes that  this  abundance  depends  upon 
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full  employment,  not  just  during  a  brief 
postwar  boom  but  for  all  time,  for  every- 
one. 

A  few  months  ago,  some  people  predicted 
eight  million  unemployed  by  early  1946. 
Up  to  now  these  forecasts  have  not  been 
borne  out.  Consequently,  plans  for  con- 
tinuous full  employment  have  slackened. 

In  the  very  short  run,  there  may  be  room 
for  this  easy  optimism.  If  we  look  only 
two  or  three  years  ahead,  there  is  some  jus- 
tification for  soothing  pronouncements. 
Even  more  than  after  the  last  war,  the 
ways  are  well  greased  for  the  immediate 
transition  from  war  to  peace — with  high 
individual  and  industrial  savings,  favorable 
tax  laws,  pent-up  demand,  and  various  cash 
payments  to  veterans.  Industrial  resistance 
to  wage  adjustments  may  slow  us  up. 

But  in  full  perspective,  the  historic  issue 
now  confronting  the  American  people  is 
not  merely  the  speed  of  reconversion.  It  is 
rather  where  we  shall  find  ourselves  later. 

Shall  we  achieve  the  abundance  which 
wartime  technological  gains  have  made 
feasible?  Shall  we  equitably  distribute  this 
abundance  among  all  the  people?  Shall  we 
utilize  available  knowledge  to  make  our 
postwar  prosperity  stable  and  secure? 

Or  shall  we  find  ourselves  in  a  period 
similar  to  1922-29,  with  all  the  old  in- 
stability, all  the  old  job  insecurity,  and  all 
the  old  maladjustments  moving  us  in- 
evitably toward  bigger  depressions?  In 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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The  Clothing  Industry  Says  "We 

Here  is  a  story  that  did  not  make  the  headlines — a  peaceful  agreement  between 
an  industry  and  its  150,000  workers,  setting  new  levels  of  wages  and  security. 

BEULAH   AMIDON 


THE   FRONT  PAGES  OF  THE  PAPERS  ARE   FILLED 

with  the  news  of  industrial  conflict  and  the 
threat  of  conflict.  Sometimes  these  stories 
obscure  the  rest  of  the  industrial  picture, 
particularly  the  thousands  of  workers  and 
employers  who  go  their  civilized  way  with- 
out noise  or  fanfare.  Thus  in  mid-January, 
the  fact  that  the  vast  steel  industry  and  its 
workers  are  at  loggerheads  is  page  one 
news.  The_  same  is  true  of  autos,  meat 
packing,  electrical  equipment.  But  the  fact 
that  another  nationwide  industry  has  signed 
a  far-reaching  agreement  with  the  union 
of  its  employes  is  noted  only  in  a  brief  and 
inconspicuous  item. 

On  December  12,  The  New  YorJ(  Times 
reported  in  a  five-inch  story  on  an  inside 
page  the  signing  of  an  agreement  by  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  a  CIO 
affiliate,  and  the  Clothing  Manufacturers 
Association  of  the  U.  S.  On  the  same. day 
headlines  shouted:  "Nationwide  Steel 
Strike  Called  by  CIO  for  January  14."  As 
always,  the  news  of  war  was  more  dramatic 
than  the  news  of  peace. 

Terms  Across  the  Table 

The  contract,  covering  more  than  150,000 
clothing  workers,  sets  new  wage  levels  for 
the  industry,  with  some  increases  as  high 
as  30  percent.  It  provides  for  six  paid  holi- 
days a  year,  and  establishes  a  system  of  re- 
tirement allowances,  supplementing  federal 
old  age  benefits,  to  be  financed  by  the  em- 
ployers. In  many  respects,  it  goes  far  be- 
yond the  demands  of  labor  in  any  of  the 
headlined  controversies.  And  yet  the  agree- 
ment was  reached  around  tbe  conference 
table,  without  strike  or  threat  of  strike,  and 
without  news  photographers,  radio  discus- 
sion, or  paid  advertisements  in  the  press. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Amalgamated  an- 
nounced two  other  major  contracts.  One, 
the  first  over-all  agreement  with  the  cot- 
ton garment  manufacturers,  was  concluded 
with  a  group  of  the  largest  firms  in  the 
country,  and  also  the  70-odd  members  of 
the  New  York  Shirt  Institute,  and  the 
Philadelphia  shops.  A  second  peaceful  set- 
tlement provided  higher  wages  and  better 
working  conditions  in  New  York  City's 
laundry  industry.  These  two  contracts 
affect  more  than  100,000  workers. 

The  background  of  the  peace  news,  how- 
ever, was  a  story  of  bitter  conflict.  It  be- 
gan with  the  sweatshop  revolt  of  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  young  union  of 
clothing  workers  went  through  struggles 
paralleling  today's  bitterness.  Then,  as 
now,  friction  between  worker  and  employer 
bore  more  heavily  on  the  striking  worker 
than  on  the  manufacturer.  As  a  union 
spokesman  reminded  me,  "The  employer 
lost  his  profits,  but  some  of  the  workers 
lost  their  lives." 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  is 


— By  an  associate  editor  of  Survey 
Graphic,  who,  last  month,  viewed  "In- 
dustry's Winter  of  Discontent"  from  the 
Detroit  vantage  point,  and  this  month 
reports  an  example  of  mature  and  har- 
monious industrial  relations. 


a  young  organization  as  compared  with  the 
carpenters,  the  brewers,  the  miners,  and 
many  others.  But  it  is  old  as  compared 
with  the  industrial  unions  in  the  great  mass 
production  fields.  Its  first  victory,  in  the 
1911  strike  in  the  Chicago  market,  was  or- 
ganized and  led  by  Sidney  Hillman,  a 
young  immigrant  from  Lithuania,  who  had 
found  his  way  to  Hull-House  and  the 
friendship  of  Jane  Addams  and  Graham 
Taylor.  Sidney  Hillman  is  still  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated.  His  labor  states- 
manship has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  in  the  development  of 
sound  relations  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers in  the  industry. 

Out  of  the  Chicago  strike  came  the  im- 
partial machinery  set  up  by  the  young 
union  and  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx,  then 
the  largest  men's  clothing  house  in  the 
country.  The  impartial  machinery  was  a 
"safety  valve.''  To  it,  all  disputes  and  mis- 
understandings under  the  union  -  manage- 
ment contract  were  brought  for  discussion 
and  settlement.  It  was  also  a  training 
ground  for  both  parties  in  the  practice  of 
the  conference  method  of  handling  thorny 
issues. 

The  late  James  Mullenbach  of  Chicago 
was  the  first  impartial  chairman.  For  some 
years,  William  M.  Leiserson,  later  the  head 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
filled  the  corresponding  post  in  the  Roches- 
ter and  other  eastern  markets.  In  the  be- 
ginning, the  impartial  machinery  was  in 
operation  most  of  the  time,  with  the  chair- 
man often  at  his  desk  from  eight-thirty  in 
the  morning  until  late  in  the  evening.  But 
in  time  the  first  impartial  chairman  asked 
to  resign,  because  he  had  so  little  to  do. 
Both  union  and  employer  begged  Mr.  Mul- 
lenbach to  keep  his  job  because,  they 
pointed  out,  his  increasing  leisure  only 
proved  the  effectiveness  of  his  work.  To- 
day, as  spokesmen  for  both  the  union  and 
the  employers  point  out,  the  impartial  ma- 
chinery is  established  in  all  the  clothing 
centers,  but  it  is  far  less  busy  than  it  used 
to  be. 

Yesterday's  Story 

Union  officials  are,  quick  to  resent  any 
suggestion  that  the  peaceful  postwar  settle- 
ment in  their  industry  is  any  reflection  on 
striking  workers  in  other  areas  today — 
autos,  steel,  electrical  equipment,  transit, 
meat  packers.  "All  that  kind  of  thing  is 


behind  us,"  one  leader  reminded  me.  "We 
got  where  we  are  as  a  result  of  warfare — 
the  same  kind  of  thing  they  are  going 
through.  Men  fought  and  suffered  to  make 
possible  what  we  have  today.  There  isn't 
any  easy  way  to  industrial  peace,  any  more 
than  there  is  any  easy  way  to  international 
peace.  The-  difference  is  that  we  went 
through  all  that  a  good  many  years  ago, 
and  most  people  seem  to  have  forgotten  it." 

And  an  official  of  the  employers'  organi- 
zation had  the  same  thing  in  mind  when 
he  told  me,  "We  had  our  battles — but  not 
today  or  yesterday." 

The  new  contract  between  the  Amalga- 
mated and  the  Clothing  Manufacturers  is 
nationwide. 

Negotiations  began  in  July — with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  union's  General  Executive 
Board  and  the  labor  committee  of  the  em- 
ployers' association  sitting  down  together — 
in  a  process  long  familiar  to  both  parties. 
The  negotiations  "really  got  down  to  brass 
tacks"  in  October.  The  agreement  was  an- 
nounced on  December  11. 

The  postwar  contract  followed  a  series 
of  wartime  wage  adjustments.  In  1941,  the 
workers  received  a  13  percent  increase;  fol- 
lowed by  a  ten  cent  increase  in  1942  (about 
12  percent);  and  15  cents  (roughly  17  per- 
cent) in  1945. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  wages  go  up 
as  much  as  30  percent  in  some  brackets. 
These  are  the  lower  ones.  The  over-all 
raise  of  fifteen  cents  an  hour  represents, 
of  course,  a  higher  .percentage  of  increase 
for  the  lower  paid  groups  than  for  the 
highly  skilled. 

Security  Benefits 

During  the  war,  an  agreement  between 
the  union  and  the  employer  established  a 
system  of  life  and  sickness  insurance,  paid 
for  by  the  employer  through  a  2  percent 
payroll  levy.  The  scheme  provides  tor  the 
clothing  workers  death  benefits  of  $500; 
sickness  and  accident  allowances  of  $8  a 
week  for  women,  and  $12  for  men,  run- 
ning for  13  weeks  in  case  of  illness,  and 
double  that  time  for  accidents;  maternity 
benefits  of  $50;  hospitalization  at  $5  a  day 
for  31  days,  with  an  additional  payment 
of  $25  to  help  defray  the  expenses  inci- 
dental to  serious  illness  in  the  family. 

The  new  agreements  provide  this  same 
coverage  for  the  shirtmakers  and  the  New 
York  City  laundry  workers.  But  for  the 
clothing  workers  —  the  group  longest  or- 
ganized— new  ground  is  broken.  Under 
the  contract,  a  trust  fund  is  established  to 
be  built  up  by  a  3  percent  payroll  levy  paid 
by  the  employer.  Out  of  this  retirement 
allowances  will  be  granted,  supplementing 
the  modest  old  age  insurance  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The   clothing   agreement   is   a    result   of 


what  both  union  and  employers  view  as 
"mature"  industrial  relations.  The  industry 
is  97  percent  organized.  Union  spokesmen 
say,  "We  have  learned  to  use  our  organized 
power  for  the  benefit  of  the  people."'  The 
organization  does  not  confine  its  activities 
to  collective  bargaining  with  the  employers. 
The  Amalgamated  Bank,  a  successful  in- 
surance company,  large  scale  housing 
projects,  credit  unions,  are  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  union's  program  "for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people." 

The  new  wage  rates  mean  an  increase 
in  "real  wages."  In  shops  that  had  war 
contracts,  the  new  wage  levels  will  ap- 
proximate wartime  "take  home"  pay.  As  a 
union  official  put  it,  "The  increase  prac- 
tically meets  the  official  estimates  ol  change 
in  cost  of  living." 

Clothing  workers  who  were  employed 
on  war  contracts  enjoyed  high  levels  of 
earning,  due  in  large  part  to  the  advantages 
of  working  on  uniforms  of  fixed  material 
and  style,  with  resulting  economies  both  in 
cutting  and  sewing.  As  they  shift  over  to 
civilian  work,  there  are  many  factors  to 
slow  production  and  hence  lower  earnings 
— variety  in  style,  and  also  in  fabrics.  This 
means  reduced  output  in  all  stages  from 
cutting  to  finishing.  Tropical  worsted,  for 
example,  is  "very  slow,"  blue  serge  is 
"easier,"  cheviot  is  "very  easy."  The  new- 
wage  rates  will  help  reduce  the  differences 
in  earnings  due  to  differences  between  con- 
tracts based  on  army  specifications  and 
those  based  on  civilian  tastes. 

The  country's  shirtmakers  and  the  New 
York  laundry  workers,  the  other  two 
groups  benefiting  from  the  new  agreements, 
are  more  recently  organized  than  the  cloth- 
ing workers,  and  less  highly  skilled.  The 
organization  of  the  cotton  garment  work- 
ers has  gone  forward  rapidly  in  the  last 
decade  largely  due  to  the  effective  leader- 
ship of  Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  general  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Amalgamated,  and  one  of 
Mr.  Hillman's  ablest  associates.  Under  the 


new  contract,  the  shirtmakers  gained  a 
wage  increase  of  ten  cents  an  hour,  six  paid 
holidays  a  year,  and  life  and  health  insur- 
ance benefits  paralleling  those  of  the 
clothing  workers. 

The  New  York  City  laundry  workers 
were  for  decades  a  group  with  notoriously 
low  wages  and  long  hours  of  work.  Prior 
to  the  state  minimum  wage  law,  there  was 
no  fixed  level  in  the  industry — supply  and 
demand  set  an  uncertain  floor  to  the  earn- 
ings. From  the  35  cent  minimum  estab- 
lished in  1937,  the  wage  has  risen  to  the 
new  minimum  level  of  60.5  cents — with  a 
40-hour  work  week.  This  basic  wage 
means  $24.20  a  week,  plus  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime  beyond  forty  hours,  and  rep- 
resents an  unprecedented  measure  of  se- 
curity for  this  group.  In  addition,  the  new 
contract  provides  an  annual  paid  vacation 
after  one  year's  employment,  five  paid  holi- 
days a  year,  and  establishes  a  life  and  health 
insurance  system  comparable  to  that  in 
effect  in  the  men's  clothing  industry.  The 
agreement  runs  for  two  years.  The  con- 
tracts governing  clothing  and  shirt  workers 
are  nationwide.  The  laundry  workers'  con- 
tract affects  only  Greater  New  York. 

Some  of  the  Answers 

If  you  ask  spokesmen  for  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  why  it  is  that 
their  organization  can  gain  such  advantages 
through  peaceful  means,  you  will  get  a  va- 
riety of  answers.  Each  begins  by  speaking 
of  Sidney  Hillman.  "He's  had  a  lot  of  ex- 
perience," they  tell  you.  "He's  a  genius." 
"We  trust  him  and  the  employers  trust 
him."  They  go  on  to  add:  "We  fought  it 
out  a  long  time  ago — we're  beyond  that 
now."  "The  employers  have  learned  to  deal 
with  the  union — we  taught  them,  the  hard 
way."  "In  this  industry,  we're  used  to 
handling  things  across  the  table." 

The  picture  the  outsider  gets  is  that  of  a 
seasoned  organization,  conscious  of  its 
power,  but  equally  conscious  of  the  respon- 
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sibilities  that  go  with  power.  The  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  have  out- 
stripped most  unions  in  carrying  out  that 
responsibility.  Through  collective  bargain- 
ing, the  union  has  gained  from  the  employ- 
ers over  the  years  better  wages,  shorter 
hours,  improved  working  conditions  for  its 
members.  But  the  organization  has  also 
studied  the  problems  of  the  manufacturer, 
realizing  that  only  if  an  enterprise  is  sound 
and  profitable  can  its  workers  enjoy  steady 
employment  at  good  wages.  The  union  has 
brought  to  the  management  substantial  con- 
tributions in  increased  efficiency,  in  better 
organization  of  the  work,  and  in  saving 
of  time  and  material.  Many  employers  have 
been  enabled  to  weather  a  business  crisis 
by  a  loan  from  the  union. 

In  the  recent  negotiations,  the  union  rep- 
resentatives took  their  stand  not  on  the 
ability  of  the  employers  to  pay,  but  on  "rea- 
sonableness." The  questions  of  price,  of 
concessions  from  OPA,  of  profits,  were  left 
to  the  employers.  "That  was  none  of  our 
business,"  a  union  spokesman  told  me.  Or, 
as  The  Advance,  the  union  publication 
pointed  out:  "President  Hillman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Executive  Board  .  .  . 
proved  conclusively  that  the  union's  de- 
mands were  reasonable  with  no  TOOIII  left 
for  bargaining  on  any  terms,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  made  contingent  on  the  solu- 
tion of  whatever  problems  the  employers 
might  justifiably  have  had."  Rut  an  «-di- 
torial  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Advance 
commented: 

"The  Amalgamated  has  always  been 
militant  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  This 
does  not  mean,  however  that  it  has  been 
truculent  or  that  it  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  power  that  has  come  to  it  to  damage 
in  any  way  the  industry  in  which  its  mem- 
bers worked." 

The  employers  are  matter  of  fact  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  union,  which  they  just 
take  for  granted  as  they  do  their  jobbers, 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Straight  from  the  Man  on  the  Job 

A  California  shipyard  worker  who  learned  about  labor-management  cooperation  the 
hard  way,  shows  how  wartime  lessons  can  help  solve  postwar  production  problems. 

HENRY  KRAUS 


ONE      QUESTION      THAT      THE      SURPLUS      WAR 

property  authorities  will  probably  not 
handle  but  which  ought  to  be  given  serious 
consideration  is:  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  more  than  5,000  labor  -  management 
committees  set  up  during  the  war? 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  committees 
already  have  been  allowed  to  lapse  in  the 
turmoil  of  swiftly  truncated  contracts,  mass 
layoffs,  and  reconversion.  Perhaps  some  of 
these  will  be  reconstituted  when  the  prob- 
lems of  postwar  adjustment  have  been  set- 
tled. For  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
cooperative  program  which  accomplished 
so  much  in  the  crisis  of  war  will  fail  to 
have  a  continuing  influence  upon  our  in- 
dustrial life. 

But  there  will  have  to  be  some  major 
adjustments  in  the  cooperative  plan  as .  it 
operated  during  the  war,  if  it  is  to  succeed 
in  peacetime.  The  recent  experience  only 
scratched  the  surface.  Of  course,  a  factor 
during  this  period  was  a  weakening  of  the 
great  urgencies  of  competition  and  survival, 
since  profits  for  even  the  most  inefficient 
producers  were  assured.  The  day  has 
passed  when,  as  occurred  in  a  local  ship- 
yard, a  million-dollar  deficit  in  building 
four  ships  was  wiped  out  by  subsidy  pay- 
ments under  subsequent  contracts.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  company  in 
question  would  have  been  wiped  out. 

Henceforth,  the  cooperative  plan  will 
have  to  function  under  normal  competitive 
conditions.  Whether  or  not  full  value  is 
derived  from  it  will  depend  upon  how  com- 
pletely and  intelligently  its  possibilities  are 
utilized  and  on  the  avoidance  of  mistakes 
and  shortcomings  revealed  in  the  great  lab- 
oratory of  the  war. 

Suggestions  in  a  Shipyard 

More  than  three  years  ago  I  went  to 
work  in  a  West  Coast  shipyard  as  a  ship- 
fitter's  helper,  to  play  my  part  in  what  was 
then  called  "the  battle  for  production." 

Nearly  nine  months  before,  Donald  Nel- 
son, head  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
had  proclaimed  labor-management  coopera- 
tion as  a  national  wartime  policy.  Our  own 
yard,  I  happened  to  know  from  the  news- 
papers, had  such  a  committee.  Yet  though 
I  asked  dozens  of  workers  about  it  and 
perused  every  notice  on  the  bulletin  boards, 
I  could  find  no  evidence  of  the  fact.  Finally 
I  discovered  a  suggestion  box  outside  the 
outfitting  office.  It  was  battered  and  dusty 
and  seemed  not  to  have  done  any  busi- 
ness for  a  long  time.  But  it  was  an  en- 
couraging sign. 

On  the  strength  of  it,  I  broached  the 
subject  of  making  a  contribution  one  day 
at  lunchtime.  The  men  in  my  group  were 
always  griping  about  this  and  that,  I 
pointed  out.  Why  not  put  it  into  writing? 
One  of  us  might  even  win  a  prize. 
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Our  leadman  knocked  the  idea  right  on 
the  head.  "A  poor  sucker's  gonna  think 
up  some  gadget  and  save  a  coupla  hours," 
he  said.  "But  that's  not  where  your  trouble 
is.  You  wanna  know  where  the  whole 
trouble  in  this  yard  is?  Production  Control. 
Just  let  them  get  the  material  to  us  on  time 
and  we'll  take  care  of  the  rest." 

The  other   men   agreed   vigorously. 

"Or  take  engineering,"  one  of  the  more 
experienced  fitters  said.  "Look  at  this 
change  they  just  made  in  the  telephone 
booth;  cut  the  width  five-eighths  of  an 
inch.  That  means  we  gotta  rip  out  the 
telephone  booth  on  every  boat  on  the 
docks.  That's  two  days  lost  right  there  on 
every  damn  hull." 

Someone  only  had  to  *  mention  a  thing 
like  that  and  the  men  were  launched  on 
their  favorite  topic.  One  of  them  had  just 
finished  moving  a  lube  oil  tank  foundation 
five  times,  first  an  inch  forward  and  then 
two  inches  aft,  and  the  foundation  finally 
ended  up  at  the  identical  spot  from  which 
it  started.  Another  recalled  how,  not  so 
long  before,  the  electrical  shipfitting  crew 
had  to  rip  out  and  reset  a  hundred  feet  of 
wireway,  which  meant  the  waste  of  hun- 
dreds of  man-hours. 

"The  best  one  I  ever  seen,"  someone  else 
remembered,  "was  that  ladder  in  the  super- 
structure on  the  Liberties  we  outfitted  for 
X  Company.  They  switched  it  from  port 
to  starboard  so  many  times,  the  guys  work- 
ing on  the  bridge  deck  used  to  say  they 
always  had  to  look  twice  when  they  wanted 
to  go  down  to  see  which  side  it  was  on 
just  then." 

That  brought  a  laugh  and  almost  an  end 
to  the  discussion.  However,  I  dragged  up 
the  subject  once  more.  "All  you  say  is 
true,"  I  admitted,  "but  that's  exactly  what 
the  suggestion  program  is  for.  Maybe  the 
company  doesn't  realize  these  things. 
We're  closer  to  the  picture  ourselves." 

"Who  don't  know  about  it?"  the  lead- 
man demanded  ironically.  "How  many 
times  you  think  I  took  up  things  like  that 
with  Bill  [the  superintendent  of  outfit- 
ting]? This  company  ain't  interested  in 
speeding  up  production.  Why  should  they 
be?  The  longer  it  takes  to  finish  these 
boats  the  more  profits  they  make.  Figure 
it  out  for  yourself." 


There  it  was  again,  the  argument  one 
always  came  back  to:  the  cost-plus  contract. 
Everybody  you  talked  to  assumed  the  com- 
pany was  operating  on  that  basis.  It  wasn't, 
as  I  learned  later,  but  the  v.ast  majority  of 
the  workers  in  our  yard  were  convinced 
otherwise.  At  that  particular  time,  more- 
over, the  solid  proof  of  this  assumption 
seemed  patent  in  the  yard's  lamentable  rec- 
ord. With  sixteen  ships  launched  off  the 
ways  in  a  year,  not  one  had  been  com- 
pleted. As  it  happened,  there  was  a  good 
reason  even  for  this  situation:  a  holdup  on 
delivery  of  turbines.  But  no  one  had 
bothered  to  explain  this  important  fact  to 
the  workers  who  looked  at  the  cluttered 
outfitting  docks  and  grew  cynical. 

During  the  three  war  years  since  that 
time  there  were  changes  in  our  yard.  We 
saw  a  hundred  of  our  ships — cargo,  trans- 
port, destroyer  escorts — delivered  and  com- 
missioned, and  heard  how  some  of  them 
played  significant  roles  in  the  African  land- 
ings, on  D-Day,  and  in  the  battles  of  the 
Pacific.  But  the  reticence  of  the  manage- 
ment continued  and  there  was  no  change 
in  its  unwillingness  to  share,  where  feasible, 
facts  and  explanations  with  the  men  who 
were  building  these  ships. 

Hank's  Escape  Ladder 

By  dint  of  continuous  urging,  I  finally' 
got  my  group  to  make  a  joint  contribution 
to  the  suggestion  program.  Probably  their 
reaction  to  my  idea  for  an  escape  ladder 
in  the  boiler  uptake  had  something  to  do 
with  this.  The  ladder  occurred  to  me  while 
reading  the  tragic  account  of  the  sinking 
of  the  British  heavy  cruiser  "Repulse"  in 
Cecil  Brown's  "Suez  to  Singapore."  How 
about  our  own  ship,  I  wondered.  What  if 
it  were  hit  and  a  seaman  were  caught  way 
up  between  the  boilers?  He  would  have 
to  come  all  the  way  down  into  the  engine 
room  to  reach  a  ladder,  perhaps  with  only 
seconds  in  which  to  get  away. 

The  other  men  pitched  in  enthusiastically 
,  on  the  escape  ladder,  studying  the  area  with 
me  and  working  out  the  best  route.  Then 
we  started  on  the  group  suggestions.  Some- 
one proposed  a  method  of  coordinating  the 
work  of  the  three  shifts  to  avoid  the  con- 
stant confusion  that  existed  among  them. 
Another  suggested  stocking  scrap  bolts  and 
angle  and  other  material  in  orderly  com- 
partments to  save  the  time  spent  searching 
in  the  scrapheaps.  We  ended  with  a  dozen 
ideas  like  that,  discarding  those  which  after 
discussion  did  not  make  sense  and  retaining 
the  ones  that  did. 

The  closest  to  an  acknowledgment  that 
we  ever  got  for  all  this  was  what  happened 
to  the  escape  ladder.  One  day  about  a 
month  later  our  leadman  brought  in  a  print 
and  opened  it  on  the  machinery  flat  at  the 
feet  of  one  of  our  fitters.  The  fitter  stooped 


for  a  closer  squint  when  all  of  a  sudden  he 
let  out  a  shout: 

"Hey,  Hank,  it's  your  damn  escape  lad- 
der!" 

The  whole  group  rushed  over  to  see. 
And  sure  enough,  there  it  was:  the  ladder 
shown  in  two  views,  almost  in  the  exact 
location  I  had  indicated.  There  was  a  min- 
ute of  great  enthusiasm,  but  then  some- 
one said  something  and  the  zeal  changed 
to  disgust: 

"How  do  you  like  them  so-and-sos  pick- 
ing up  your  idea  without  giving  you  credit 
for  it?" 

Much  later,  this  seemingly  inexcusable 
occurrence  was  explained  to  me:  one  of 
those  coincidences  which  in  a  great  plant 
are  not  too  rare.  But  meanwhile,  there  was 
no  talking  to  the  fellows  about  the  sugges- 
tion box. 

Changes  in  the  Program 

This  is  the  cooperative  scheme  at  its 
worst.  Though  the  plan  in  our  yard  soon 
after  underwent  a  great  improvement,  this 
is  an  accurate  picture  of  the  wartime  pro- 
gram as  it  remained  in  many  other  places. 
Of  the  six  major  shipyards  in  the  Los  An- 
geles harbor,  for  example,  all  supposedly 
participating  in  the  national  program,  only 
three  up  to  the  end  of  the  war  had  a  func- 
tioning plan.  The  directors  of  one  of  them,  a 
member  of  a  great  nationwide  corporation 
with  total  contracts  exceeding  those  of  any 
other  firm  in  the  country,  privately  ex- 
pressed himself  about  the  program  thus: 

"It's  just  a  foolish  idea  they  got  up  in 
Washington  to  give  some  lousy  bureaucrats 
a  cushy  job." 

It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  this 
yard,  with  10,000  workers,  averaged  a  mere 
twenty-five  suggestions  a  month. 

In  our  own  yard,  the  program  was 
turned  over  to  the  Standards  (industrial 
engineering)  department  and  placed  in 
charge  of  a  young  man  who  brought  to  it 
energy,  imagination  and,  most  important 
of  all,  a  real  sympathy  and  understanding 
for  working  people.  Soon  after,  I  was 
transferred  te  this  department  and  could 
see  firsthand  the  way  the  program  func- 
tioned. Every  suggestion  was  acknowledged 
and  carefully  investigated,  often  on  the  job. 
The  awards  were  made  at  open  noonday 
ceremonies.  There  was  plenty  of  publicity, 
and  the  supervisory  force,  so  often  negative 
about  the  program,  was  brought  into  it 
wherever  possible.  Labor-management  co- 
operation flourished  under  this  care.  With- 
in ninety  days  the  number  of  suggestions 


received  monthly  increased  from  50  to  300. 

And  yet  within  six  months  a  decline  be- 
gan to  set  in.  Additional  prizes  were 
granted  by  the  Maritime  Commission.  Pub- 
licity was  increased.  Big  lunchtime  pro- 
grams were  held,  with  Hollywood  stars  as 
morale  builders.  A  harbor  coordinating 
committee  was  organized  to  exchange  ideas 
among  the  various  yards.  But  the  reces- 
sion continued  and  the  program  settled 
down  finally  to  an  average  of  about  100 
suggestions  a  month. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  trend? 
Did  it  reflect  a  general  experience?  The 
program  in  our  yard  was  acclaimed  as  one 
of  the  best  on  the  West  Coast.  It  was 
credited  with  having  saved  the  equivalent 
of  one  ship's  production.  That  is  admir- 
able— but  it  is  after  all  only  one  percent 
of  the  total.  Yet,  when  the  program  of 
labor-management  cooperation  was  enunci- 
ated by  Donald  Nelson  early  in  1942,  the 
prediction  of  a  25  percent  increase  in  pro- 
duction was  widely  made.  And  even  two 
years  after,  Washington  drive  headquarters 
announced  a  production  slogan  for  the  year 
as:  "20  percent  more  in  '44!"  Critical 
shortages  until  then  had  been  showing  up 
in  several  important  fields. 

Were  the  sponsors  of  the  program  too 
optimistic?  Was  there  some  flaw  in  its 
form  or  operation?  In  peacetime,  coopera- 
tive plans  in  several  industries,  particularly 
garments  and  steel,  have  been  responsible 
for  improvements  exceeding  even  those  un- 
attained  wartime  goals,  often  pulling  com- 
panies out  of  bankruptcy  into  sound  finan- 
cial condition.  But  in  such  cases  the  work- 
ers usually  were  assured  that  the  profits 
from  their  extra  efforts  would  not  go  solely 
to  benefit  the  company.  It  is  deplorable 
that  a  similar  assurance  could  not  have 
been  given  during  the  nation's  greatest  em- 
ergency. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  funda- 
mental shortcoming  of  the  war  program 
was  its  failure  to  draw  in  the  majority  of 
workers.  T.  K.  Quinn,  Washington  direc- 
tor of  the  drive,  recognized  this  weakness. 

"During  the  past  month,"  he  wrote  on 
one  occasion,  "we  have  talked  with  many 
workers  employed  in  labor  -  management 
committee  plants,  and  too  many  of  these 
men  and  women  are  unaware  of  the  activi- 
ties-— and  often,  of  the  very  existence — of 
their  production  committees."  And  again: 
"There  remains  the  still  only  barely  touched 
reservoir  of  workers'  potential  ideas  and 
contributions  that  too  many  war  plants  do 
not  seem  to  'know  how  to  use." 

But  ignorance  of  the  program  was  not 
the  chief  difficulty,  as  the  unsatisfactory  re- 
turns of  even  the  best  publicized  plans 
clearly  indicates.  On  the  part  of  both  labor 
and  industry  there  were  psychological  fac- 
tors that  militated  against  its  greater  suc- 
cess, for  example  the  continued  fear  by  in- 
dustry of  "labor  taking  over  management," 
which  acted  as  a  brake  on  the  plan's 
progress. 

It  cannot  be  mere  chance  that  the  com- 
mittees' work  almost  universally  was  cen- 
tered in  the  suggestion  box:  cold,  imper- 
sonal, and  depending  wholly  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  worker.  There*  was  no  provi- 


sion for  the  fact  that  he  might  not  be  able 
to  express  himself  fluently  on  paper  or  that 
he  might  even  be  chilled  into  silence  by 
having  to  write.  The  rich  creativeness  of 
a  conscious,  collective  effort  was  lost. 

The  committee  itself,  made  up  of  top  of 
ficials  of  company  and  union  (often  busi- 
ness agents  not  even  working  in  the  plant), 
usually  did  little  except  meet  once  a  month 
to  pass  on  the  suggestions.  Seldom  was  its 
work  subdivided  on  a  departmental  basis, 
to  bring  the  program  closer  to  the  workers. 
And  often  an  excellent  idea  worked  out  in 
one  division  would  not  be  communicated 
to  others  where  it  was  applicable.  This 
occurred  repeatedly  in  our  yard. 

Mistakes  and  Shortcomings 

Given  this  set-up,  perhaps  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  labor  continued  during  the 
war  to  maintain  some  of  its  reservations 
toward  the  program.  Certainly  the  record 
shows  few  examples  of  far-reaching  par- 
ticipation of  unions  in  solving  production 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sec- 
ondary work  of  the  labor-management 
committees  was  much  less  restricted  and, 
accordingly,  important  accomplishments 
were  registered  along  such  lines  as  car 
pooling,  contributions  to  blood  banks,  bond 
sales,  absenteeism,  and  accident  prevention. 

With  one  or  two  notable  exceptions  the 
unions  (AFL)  in  our  yard  showed  slight 
enthusiasm  for  the  cooperative  program, 
and  CIO  unions  displayed  hardly  more  in- 
terest in  yards  under  their  jurisdiction. 
The  business  agent  of  the  electrical  work- 
ers union  made  the  program  a  regular  item 
at  union  meetings,  commending  members 
who  had  offered  meritorious  suggestions 
and  at  one  time  threatening  to  take  over 
the  plan  if  the  number  of  prizes  was  not 
increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
pany head  of  the  corresponding  depart- 
ment was  openly  hostile  to  the  plan.  He 
refused  to  put  even  outstanding  ideas  into 
general  practice  and  when  prizewinners  in 
the  department  were  hounded  by  jealous 
supervisors,  the  business  agent  withdrew 
his  support. 

Labor's  traditional  unwillingness  to  co- 
operate with  management  in  solving  pro- 
duction problems  has  been  based  on  fear 
of  the  speed-up  and  the  breakdown  of  wage 
rates  or  of  "working  oneself  out  of  a  job" 
by  abnormally  increasing  output.  In  gen- 
eral, labor  continued  to  look  askance  at  in- 
centive pay  systems  during  the  war.  And 
yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  workers 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Appreciation  of  an  Elephant 

Otto  Neurath  signed  his  letters  to  friends  with  the  drawing  of  an  elephant, 
usually  cheerful,  sometimes  subdued.  Now  those  brilliant  letters  have  ceased. 


WHEN  OTTO  NEURATH,  SOCIAL  SCIENTIST, 
first  visited  this  country  in  1933  and  lec- 
tured to  welfare  organizations  and  to 
students  in  universities,  his  audiences  beheld 
a  bald,  massive  fellow.  They  quickly  found 
him  a  genial,  effervescent  ex- Viennese  who 
talked  about  man  as  if  he  were  really  a 
man — not  a  psychological  or  economic  ab- 
straction whose  reactions  were  to  be  mea- 
ured  to  the  fraction  of  a  second  when  a 
pistol  was  fired  behind  his  back,  or  whose 
wages  were  to  be  counted  to  the  last  penny 
and  evaluated  in  the  light  of  his  needs.  Not 
that  the  measuring  of  reaction  time  or 
wages  were  unimportant.  But  since  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  should  be  the  principal 
occupation  of  man,  social  relations  had  to 
be  approached  in  a  new  way. 

No  cloistered  sociologist,  Neurath  car- 
ried his  principles  into  practice  in  the  Social 
Museum  which  he  created  and  directed  in 
Vienna,  and  in  the  International  Founda- 
tion for  Visual  Education  which  he  later 
founded  in  The  Hague  as  a  refugee  and 
then  reestablished  in  Oxford.  He  incorpo- 
rated them  in  community  enterprises  that 
relied  on  his  guidance.  One  of  the  last  to 
do  so  was  Bilston.  Because  of  his  inter- 
national reputation  and  his  standing  as  an 
occasional  lecturer  at  Oxford  University, 
this  little  English  town  turned  to  him 
when  it  decided  that  it  was  time  to  rise 
out  of  old  slums  and  the  rubble  left  by 
German  bombs. 

Beginning  with  the  People 

The  Bilston  corporation  expected  the 
usual  blueprints  of  a  garden  city.  It  got, 
instead,  a  formula  which  had  to  be  adopted 
first.  People  want  happiness.  Therefore, 
the  new  town  must  be  built  on  happiness 
as  much  as  on  paleozoic  rock  and  alluvial 
clay.  Not  a  stone  was  to  be  removed  before 
the  town  had  learned  what  happiness 
means  and  how  it  is  to  be  achieved. 

Happiness  has  much  to  do  with  wages 
and  worry.  It  has  also  much  to  do  with 


WALDEMAR  KAEMPFFERT 

— The  science  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times  here  writes  about  a  remarkable 
man  and  international  figure,  whose 
recent  death  ended  a  friendship  begun 
in  1911. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Kaempffert's  appraisal  of  Neurath's 
former  museum  in  Vienna  as  "the  Small- 
est and  most  important  in  Europe," 
conies  from  one  who  was  for  three  years 
director  of  Chicago's  Museum  of  Science  • 
and  Industry. 


health.  Neurath  could  do  nothing  much 
about  wages,  but  he  could  make  a  good 
beginning  with  health.  "We'll  exhibit  films, 
pictures,  diagrams,  models,  and  talk  things 
over  with  the  people  and  make  them  learn 
at  least  what  good  health  is  and  how  it 
can  be  achieved.  We'll  call  this  the  'Bilston 
Venture.'  1  don't  like  the  word  'experi- 
ment.' Human  beings  are  not  guinea  pigs." 

So  Neurath  was  all  for  giving  working 
people  their  fling.  If  in  their  ignorance  they 
kept  coal  in  the  bathtub,  the  remedy  was 
not  to  fine  them  but  to  put  in  a  coal  bin. 
If  fences  were  torn  down  lor  firewood,  it 
was  the  business  of  the  community  to  sup- 
ply fuel.  If  floors  could  not  be  kept  clean, 
better  ones  were  to  be  provided. 

Most  English  city  planners  solved  the 
problem  of  the  aged,  when  they  did  not 
ignore  it,  by  providing  separate  hostels. 
That  was  not  good  enough  for  Neurath. 
The  old  have  their  interests,  and  to  sustain 
these  interests,  there  must  be  participation 
in  community  life.  Neurath  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest  "silence  rooms"  where  the  old 
could  sit  in  peace,  if  peace  was  what  they 
wanted. 

Of  course  there  were  to  be  libraries  for 
all  as  a  means  of  achieving  intellectual 
happiness,  a  main  library  and  a  small 
branch  on  every  street.  "If  books  are  stolen, 
buy  new  ones,"  Neurath  counseled.  "Be- 
sides, most  people  are  fundamentally  hon- 


est." The  whole  system  was  based  on  his 
axiom  that  "you  can't  organize  kindness 
and  happiness,  but  you  can  organize  the 
conditions  that  make  both  possible." 

We  wonder  what  is  to  become  of  this 
new  conception  of  town  planning.  Neurath 
died  suddenly  in  Oxford  on  December  22 
of  a  heart  attack.  A  successor  will  be  hard 
to  find.  A  lifetime  of  experience  had  gone 
into  the  plans  of  Bilston,  and  that  experi- 
ence was  enormous.  For  Neurath  was  an 
economist,  a  sociologist,  a  philosopher,  a 
scientist  and,  above  all,  an  educator.  The 
late  Sir  Patrick  Geddes  was  the  only  man 
I  ever  knew  who  resembled  Neurath  in  his 
vast  erudition,  in  his  practical  sense  when 
it  came  to  planning  cities  and  improving 
social  conditions,  and  in  his  boundless 
energy. 

Like  his  Scottish  predecessor,  Neurath 
left  behind  him  little  in  the  form  of  solic 
books  but  much  in  the  form  of  solid  but 
scattered  articles  and  pamphlets.  Some 
disciple  ought  to  edit  these,  not  only  as 
a  monument  to  a  distinguished  personality 
but  as  a  guide  to  scientists  and  engineers 
aldermen  and  statesmen  who  are  engaget 
in  the  enormously  difficult  task  of  con 
strutting  a  new  society. 

A  Philosopher  in  Motion 
I  first  met  Neurath  in  Vienna  in  1911 
He  was  then  a  young  if  long-bearded  pro 
fessor  in  the  Commercial  High  School 
who  made  business  as  exciting  as  a  Holly 
wood  thriller.  I  attended  one  of  his  lee 
tures,  and  I  shall  never  forget  how  hi 
listeners  were  electrified  when  he  drov 
home  that  "there  is  no  zero  in  bookkeep 
ins;,  for  everything  has  some  value  in  busi 
ness."  They  were  just  as  electrified  wher 
he  advised  them  to  change  their  vocation 
every  five  yeais.  "If  you  don't  you  wil! 
rot,"  he  admonished.  Neurath  lived  up  tt 
l he  principle. 

The    next    time   I    met   Neurath    was    ii 
1928.      By    then    he    had    established    him 
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self  as  a  sociologist  and  philosopher  with 
a.  European  reputation.  Meanwhile,  as  a 
socialist  he  had  taken  part  in  the  Eisner- 
Luxemburg  uprisings  in  Bavaria  at  the 
close  of  the  first  World  War.  A  few 
friends  saved  him  from  the  tiring  squad. 
Anyone  who  ever  talked  to  him  knew 
that  he  was  no  bomb-thrower  and  that 
he  was  committed  to  education  as  the  one 
way  of  achieving  a  social  end.  On  his 
return  to  Vienna  he  had  lent  a  hand  in 
designing  municipal  apartment  houses 
which  still  are  a  model  of  their  kind,  if 
they  have  not  been  bombed  away. 

More  significantly,  he  had  become  the 
director  of  a  social  museum  located  in 
the  Rathaus — his  first  effort  in  mass  social 
education.  -  There  was  and  there  is  no 
institution  like  this  Gesellschaft  und  Wirt- 
schaftsmuseum  in  the  world.  I  had  gone 
to  Europe  to  study  the  principal  museums. 
Here  was  the  smallest  and  most  important. 
A  suburban  house  of  moderate  size  could 
hold  all  the  exhibits.  It  was  not  a  collec- 
tion of  curiosities  but  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  which  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren with  no  more  than  a  primary  school 
education  might  learn  what  communal  life 
meant — learn  how  it  was  affected  by 
disease  and  death,  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  how  dependent  it  was  on  remote  coun- 
tries in  these  days  of  rapid  transportation 
and  communication.  There  were  no  stuffed 
animals,  no  bales  of  cotton  with  price  labels, 
no  specimens  of  any  kind.  Nothing  but 
statistics,  statistics,  statistics,  explanatory 
diaurams  and  models  of  houses  and  towns. 

The  Language  of  "Little  Men" 

Theoretically  such  a  museum  ought  to 
be  dull.  £ul  this  one  was  fascinating  be- 
cause of  Neurath's  imagination^  his  ability 
to  strip  nonessentials  away.  His  isotype 
method  was  devised  to  drive  home  facts — 
international  pictographs,  intelligible  to  a 
Turk,  an  American  or  a  Chinese  at  a  glance. 

Here  were  rows  of  little  men  that  re- 
vealed at  once  how  the  population  of  Latin 
America  declined  even  before  the  Spaniards 
came:  here  were  lines  of  babies  in  coffins 
to  present  a  tragic  story  of  unnecessary  in- 
fant death.  Each  symbol  stood  for  ten, 
a  hundred,  or  any  other  convenient  sta- 
tistical unit.  After  counting  the  units  you 
had  at  once  the  gross  facts  of  life  and  death, 
transportation  or  production. 

Neurath  dispensed  with  percentages  and 
decimal  points.  It  was  enough  for  ordinary 
men  and  women  to  know  that  the  post- 
office  was  approximately  a  mile  away  and 
not  exactly  5.678  feet  and  seven  inches. 
For  most  of  us,  11,000  homes  are  as  good 
as  10,764  in  sizing  up  a  community.  "It 
is  better  to  remember  simplified  quanti- 
tative pictographs  or  isotypes  than  to  for- 
get exact  figures."  was  Neurath's  way  of 
putting  it. 

The  same  method  was  carried  out  in 
Neurath's  book  "Man  in  the  Making." 
There  the  isotypes  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  text.  Education  was  to  be  acquired 
with  a  minimum  of  words  and  of  visual 
aids  to  achieve  a  maximum  understand- 
ing of  great  social  movements  which  have 
'played  their  part  in  history. 
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This  graphic  method  had  been  intro- 
duced everywhere  in  the  Western  world 
before  the  war.  Yet  comparatively  few 
knew  about  Neurath  who  invented  it.  Out 
of  it  grew  an  international  thesaurus  of 
symbols  which  was  to  be  used  everywhere 
not  only  to  present  statistics  but  to  explain 
machine  production,  to  make  maps,  to 
elucidate  almost  anything  for  the  benefit 
of  peoples  who  did  not  understand  one 
another's  spoken  and  written  language. 

The  symbols  are  unmistakable.  A  Hin- 
du is  always  identified  by  his  turban;  a 
Latin  American  by  his  sombrero;  an 
American  or  a  European  by  a  bowler  hat; 
a  physician  by  the  stethoscope  that  hangs 
Irom  his  neck;  a  wounded  man  by  a  sil- 
houette with  one  arm  in  a  sling;  a  medi- 
cine by  a  black  bottle  with  a  white  cross: 
water  by  a  few  wavy  lines. 

The  isotypes  were  only  one  expression 
of  a  cardinal  principle,  which  Neurath 
stated  thus:  "As  soon  as  all  men  can 
participate  in  a  common  culture  and  the 
canyon  between  the  educated  and  the  un- 
educated is  bridged,  life  will  be  more  fully 
understood  and  lived.  Perhaps  everyone 
will  work  as  a  specialist,  but  at  the  same 
time  all  will  and  must  vividly  take  part 
in  the  common  life  and  in  the  main  prob- 
lems of  this  world  and  share  responsibility." 

So  it  happened  Neurath  used  to  call 
himself  a  "bridge  builder"  who  conceived 
it  to  be  his  mission  to  span  canyons  of 
misunderstanding.  As  a  follower  of  Ernst 
Mach  he  was  what  William  James  would 
have  called  a  pragmatist.  '  Today,  "logical 
empiricist"  would  be  more  appropriate. 

With  Rudolf  Carnap,  now  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  late  Dr. 
Moritz  Schlick,  Dr.  Philip  Frank  now  at 
Harvard,  and  others,  he  created  the  "Vien- 
nese Circle"  of  logical  empiricists,  all 
philosophers  as  hardheaded  as  so  many 
Irish  foremen  of  railway  section  gangs. 
Only  workaday  experience  mattered  to 
them.  All  else,  particularly  metaphysics, 
was  so  much  moonshine.  To  fulfill  his 
function  as  a  social  bridge  builder  and  to 
do  for  the  philosophy  of  science  what  he 
had  done  for  workers  and  their  children  in 
his  museum,  Neurath  organized  several 
international  congresses,  which  were  attend- 
ed by  leading  scientists  and  philosophers. 

Congresses  are  fleeting.  Neurath  was 
building  for  the  future.  So  he  conceived 
a  new  encyclopedia  to  bridge  the  gaps  that 
yawned  between  the  sciences.  Here  were 
physicists  telling  the  world  that  within  the 
atom  an  electron  was  "free"  to  choose  cer- 
tain orbits;  and  here  were  poets,  poli- 
ticians, and  businessmen  talking  about 
"free  will."  What  did  "free"  mean?  And 
there  were  the  biologists  who  discussed 
"stimulus  and  reaction."  Did  they  mean 
"cause  'and  effect"?  If  so,  a  special 
terminology  was  unnecessary.  So  the  vo- 
cabulary of  every  science  was  examined 
and  its  deficiencies  revealed  as  the  source 
of  much  confusion. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  activity  is  the 
International  Encyclopedia  of  Unified  Sci- 
ence, which  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
has  been  publishing  for  years  in  pamphlet 
form.  Onlv  the  fundamentals  of  the  philos- 


ophy of  science  and  language  are  discussed. 

Not  that  Neurath  had  little  use  for  the 
usual  encyclopedia  (indeed  he  had  consid- 
ered it  indispensable)  but  he  had  another 
purpose  in  view.  His  encyclopedia  was  to 
act  as  a  pilot  to  scientists.  They  had  been 
independent  navigators  who  paid  little  at- 
tention to  whistles,  flags,  semaphores,  radio 
or  other  means  of  intercommunication. 
Neurath  issued  his  encyclopedia  in  pam- 
phlet form  to  tell  each  navigator  what 
other  ships  were  doing  and  what  could  be 
learned  from  signals,  movements,  and  er- 
rands. 

A  heterogeneous  collection  of  vessels  on 
the  vast  ocean  of  thought,  each  going  its 
own  way,  was  to  be  transformed  into  a 
homogeneous  fleet — not  by  an  admiral  who 
gave  orders  but  by  common  consent  about 
ideas,  about  illogicalities,  about  outworn 
formulas  that  have  come  down  from  the 
days  of  superstition  and  animism. 

Neurath  wrote  some  pamphlets  himself. 
His  associates,  collaborators  and  contribu- 
tors were  Rudolf  Carnap,  John  Dewey, 
Niels  Bohr,  Charles  Morris,  and  others  fa- 
mous in  science  and  philosophy.  Thus  were 
the  sciences  to  be  unified. 

An  Irrepressible  Man 

What  struck  anyone  who  knew  Neurath 
was  his  unflinching  faith  in  humanity  and 
his  bubbling  optimism.  Dollfuss  exiled 
him  and  dismantled  the  Social  Museum 
in  Vienna,  but  Neurath  and  his  small  staff 
had  rescued  what  they  could  and  cheer- 
fully established  themselves  in  The  Hague. 

Hitler's  armies  reached  there  in  1940 
and,  leaving  all  behind  him,  Neurath  took 
to  an  open  motorboat  in  which  he  and 
others  made  their  way  to  the  English  Chan- 
nel, exposed  to  the  elements  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  British  picked  up  the 
castaways  and  interned  Neurath  as  an 
enemy-alien  on  the  Isle  of  Man  until  his 
record  had  been  examined. 

His  letters  written  to  friends  in  this 
country  betrayed  no  sign  of  discontent  with 
camp  life.  That  incurable  optimism  made 
it  impossible  .or  him  to  think  of  himself 
as  a  martyr.  On  his  release  he  was  imme- 
diately engaged  by  the  British  government 
to  make  isotypes  for  reports,  and  picto- 
graphic  films  for  propaganda  and  educa- 
tion. With  the  same  optimism,  he  estab- 
lished a  new  institute  for  visual  education 
at  Oxford.  The  work  was  to  continue, 
this  time  in  the  liberal  atmosphere  of  Eng- 
land which  Neurath  extolled  in  his  letters 
to  his  American  friends. 

And  usually  he  signed  himself  not  only 
with  his  name  but  with  the  drawing  of 
an  elephant.  Symbolically,  Neurath's  ele- 
phant was  not  nearly  so  static  as  Whistler  s 
butterfly  but  was  cheerful  and  mourn- 
ful to  suit  the  occasion.  When  a  good 
article  or  a  good  poem  had  been  written, 
the  trunk  waved  a  congratulatory  bouquet; 
when  news  was  had  the  head  dropped. 

The  elephant  is  gone.  But  Otto  Neu- 
rath lives  on  in  that  little  institute  at  Ox- 
ford and  in  the  memories  of  a  hundred 
disciples  who  have  caught  something  of  the 
enthusiasm  that  only  an  irresistible  spirit 
can  impart. 
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Annual  Immigration  into  the  U.S. 


1911-1914 


1915-1917 


1918-1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925-1929 


1930 


1931 


1932-1935 


The  Neurath  Method 

The  statistical  symbols  known  as  isotypes  were 
created  by  Otto  Neurath  to  enable  men  every- 
where to  participate  in  a  common  knowledge. 
Survey  Graphic  was  the  first  American  maga- 
zine to  use  Neurath's  charts  (1932)  and  there- 
after turned  to  him  for  original  work  whenever 
the  element  of  time  permitted.  On  this  page 
are  three  of  the  many  charts  he  and  his  staff 
made  for  Survey  Graphic. 

Power  Equipment  in  Industrial  Plants  in  U.S. A 

1900 


1920 


II       II 


1930 


Jl    J 


Each  man  symbol  represents  100,000  immigrants      isomi 


Power  purchased 
Each  horse's  head  represents  10  million  H  P 


Power  generated 


Wheat  Production 

Man  labor  per  acre 


1878-1882 


prior  to  harvest 


harvest 


1898-1902 


1928-1932 


Each  clock  represents  1  hour 


INMNI 


* 


Th«  International  Foundation  for  Visual  Education 


aim 


Above:  Neurath's  New  Year  greeting  for  1940  before 
he  and  his  associates  had  to  flee  from  invaded  Holland. 
Its  fanciful  presentation  of  the  isotype  symbols  setting 
forth  in  little  boats,  turned  out  to  be  prophetic.  The  two 
charts  on  this  page  were  made  for  recent  British  books. 
Below:  An  interesting  comparison  in  "The  Soviets  and 
Ourselves:  Two  Commonwealths,"  by  K.  E.  Holme, 
Harrap  8i  Co.,  Ltd.  Right:  Unemployment  in  Britain, 
from  "There's  Work  for  All,"  by  Michael  Young  and 
Theodor  Prager,  Nicholson  &  Watson,  London. 


Illiterates  and  Literates 
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Soviet   Union 
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Tadjikistan 
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Unemployment  by  Industries,  1932 


Coal  mining 


employed         unemployed 


Each  symbol  represents  5  %  of   workers  in  each  industry 
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The  CORE  Way 

CORE'S  way  is  disciplined,  non-violent  action  directed  against  the  color  line;  the 
letters  stand  for  a  vigorous  young  organization,   the  Congress   of  Racial   Equality. 

HELEN   BUCKLER 


I.\      THE     LATE     SUMMER     OF      1941,     SIXTEEN 

boys — twelve  white,  four  Negro — purchased 
tickets  at  the  entrance  gate  of  a  large  out- 
door swimming  pool  in  Cleveland.  The 
Negroes  were  not  refused.  The  manage- 
ment's methods  of  discrimination  were 
more  subtle  than  to  break  outright  the 
Ohio  State  Civil  Rights  Law.  The  youths 
put  on  their  swimming  trunks  and  went 
out  to  the  pool  where  a  large  number  were 
enjoying  the  cool  water.  As  the  sixteen 
plunged  in,  up  went  a  cry  of  "Nigger!" 
All  previously  in  the  pool  got  out  and 
stood,  ominously,  on  the  bank.  The  new- 
comers continued  to  swim  about. 

Presently  the  management's  tactics  were 
divulged.  As  one  of  the  Negro  lads  stood 
on  the  edge  of  this  pool,  a  "toughie"  ap- 
proached and  shoved  him.  The  Negro 
chose  to  take  it  as  an  accident  and  only 
smiled  at  the  white  fellow.  Finding  he  had 
not  provoked  a  quarrel  and  not  wishing  to 
lay  himself  open  to  arrest  by  more  overt 
action,  the  toughie  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  departed.  The  sixteen,  when  they  had 
finished  their  swim,  clambered  out  to  sun 
themselves,  still  surrounded  by  the  poten- 
tial mob.  Again  a  Negro  lad  was  shoved. 
He  smiled  and  extended  his  hand  to  the 
white  fellow,  who  was  so  surprised  that, 
caught  off  guard,  he  shook  the  proffered 
hand.  No  hostilities  developed. 

Later,  as  the  group  left  the  park,  police, 
called  by  the  management,  took  their  names 
and  admonished  them  not  to  return.  When 
the  boys  pointed  out  that,  as  they  under- 
stood it,  the  law  said  all  people  had  the 
right  to  enjoy  public  facilities,  the  police 
asked:  "Who  are  you,  communists?"  "No, 
Christians,"  answered  the  boys.  "Then,"  a 
policeman  demanded,  "why  are  you  com- 
ing here  trying  to  stir  up  trouble?" 

Trouble,  felt  the  youths,  who  had  been 
doing  some  thinking  on  the  matter,  had 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  They  sus- 
pected that  crowds  might  be  led  toward 
tolerant  action  as  well  as  away  from  it,  if 
some  would  only  concern  themselves  about 
the  matter. 

Two  weeks  later  they  returned  to  the 
park.  This  time  they  sent  in  an  "advance 
guard"  of  white  boys  to  mingle  with  those 
in  the  pool,  enter  into  their  play,  and  es- 
tablish comradeship.  Later,  when  the 
mixed  group  entered  the  pool,  the  taunting 
cry  went  up  again.  As  before,  boys  started 
to  leave  the  water.  "What's  the  matter?" 
the  advance  guard  asked  their  new  com- 
panions. "Look,  Niggers,"  came  the  reply. 
"Aw,  heck,  what's  the  cliff?  Come  on, 
have  fun.  They've  got  the  right  to  be  here 
anyhow."  Hardly  anyone  left  and  the 
whole  crowd  swam  on  amicab'y  without 
incident. 

Some  months  later,  in  Yellow  Springs. 
Ohio,  site  of  Antioch  College,  white  stu- 


— By  an  experienced  newspaper  woman 
who  has  worked  for  journals  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Miss  Buckler's  expose 
of  conditions  in  our  county  jails  a  decade 
ago  evoked  countrywide  editorial  com- 
rnent.  More  recent  articles  on  teen-age 
problems  and  their  solution  have 
brought  her  a  flood  of  queries  from  par- 
ents, teachers,  recreation  leaders,  and 
teen-agers  themselves.. 

At  present  Miss  Buckler  is  working  on 
a  biography  of  Daniel  Hale  Williams, 
noted  Negro  surgeon,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Appleton-Century. 


dents,  taking  seriously  some  of  the  discus- 
sions in  their  sociology  classes,  invited 
Negro  students  from  nearby  Wilberforce 
University  to  go  with  them  to  a  movie.  In- 
stead of  remaining  in  the  segregated  sec- 
tion at  the  back  of  the  movie  house,  the 
Negroes  went  forward  with  some  of  the 
white  students.  The  manager  asked  the 
Negroes  to  move.  Without  a  word  they 
shifted  to  prearranged  vacant  seats  beside 
other  white  friends,  seats  scattered  all  over 
the  front  of  the  house.  They  kept  on  mov- 
ing. The  manager  could  not  be  everywhere 
at  once.  Finding  that  most  of  the  audi- 
ence was  quite  neutral,  he  finally  gave  up, 
and  another  Jim  Crow  custom  that  had 
no  actual  validity  in  popular  demand 
melted  away. 

Restaurant  Experiment 

In  Chicago,  hue  one  night  in  the  spring 
of  1942,  two  men,  one  white,  one  Negro, 
entered  a  small,  htit  well  set-lip  coffee  shop 
in  a  good  residential  neighborhood.  They 
asked  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  were  refused 
service.  Several  ensuing  interviews  with 
the  management  failed  to  dislodge  the  pol- 
icy of  discrimination,  which  was  said  to 
be  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  patrons  to 
eat  beside  Negroes.  The  management, 
asked  how  it  knew  patrons  felt  this  way, 
admitted  that  the  question  had  never  been 
put.  It  was  suggested  that  the  management 
try  serving  Negroes  for  a  short  period,  and 
if  the  trial  resulted  in  loss  of  business,  the 
loss  would  be  made  good.  The  manage- 
ment refused  to  experiment. 

After  several  weeks  of  such  efforts,  dur- 
ing which  the  management  had  put  up  a 
sign  reading,  "We  reserve  the  right  to  seat 
our  patrons  where  we  choose,"  a  group  of 
twenty-one  persons  entered  the  coffee  shop 
in  the  late  afternoon.  Among  them  were 
university  students,  business  and  profes- 
sional people,  men  and  women,  a  young 
minister  or  two.  The  majority  were  white, 
but  included  in  the  group  were  Negro  men 
and  women.  All  were  well  mannered  and 
quiet.  They  distributed  themselves  in  the 
coffee  shop,  some  at  the  counter,  some  in 


the  booths.  Since  the  shop  could  seat  only- 
forty,  the  newcomers  fairly  well  filled  the 
place. 

The  management  immediately  asked  the 
Negro  men,  who  had  seated  themselves  at 
the  counter,  to  descend  to  the  basement 
where,  it  was  said,  Negroes  were  served. 
They  refused,  saying  they  wished  to  sit 
with  their  friends.  The  management  then 
tried  to  persuade  two  Negro  women,  who- 
had  entered  a  booth  with  white  friends, 
to  move  to  a  booth  in  the  rear  of  the  shop. 
They,  too,  refused.  Whereupon  the  man- 
agement telephoned  for  the  police. 

Meanwhile,  though  food  had  been  placed 
before  the  whites  in  the  group,  they  would 
not  eat  unless  their  Negro  companions 
were  served.  All  maintained  an  unruffled 
demeanor.  Some  read,  others  chatted 
quietly.  Two  police  officers  arrived.  Ap- 
prised of  the  situation,  they  declined  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  since  there 
was  no  disturbance  whatever.  Asked  by 
the  management  if  they  would  not  eject 
the  group  on  the  grounds  that  the  coffee 
shop  reserved  the  right  to  seat  its  patrons 
where  it  wished,  the  officers  replied,  "There 
is  nothing  in  the  law  that  permits  us  to 
do  that,"  and  they  left.  After  an  hour  the 
management,  seeing  that  this  new  style  sit- 
down  strike  was  costing  business,  capitu- 
lated and  served  the  entire  twenty-one. 

How  did  the  general  public  react  to  this 
experiment  to  secure  racial  equality  as  guar- 
anteed by  law?  Those  who  entered  late 
seated  themselves  beside  the  Negroes  at 
the  counter  without  any  fuss.  As  customers 
took  in  the  situation,  they  lingered  with 
interest  to  see  the  outcome.  One  elderly 
gentleman  who,  with  his  wife,  had  been 
present  throughout,  approached  members 
of  the  group  in  the  street  afterward  and 
said:  "I  had  no  idea  there  was  discrimina- 
tion here  in  Chicago.  I  thought  that  was 
what  we  were  fighting  against  in  the  war. 
Good  luck  to  you!"  A  woman  patron  asked 
to  join  the  group  in  any  further  endeavors 
to  break  the  color  bar.  Subsequent  visits 
to  the  coffee  shop  found  the  management 
amiably  serving  all  alike — nor  did  there 
appear  to  be  any  fall-off  in  business. 

A  New  York  Skating  Rink 

In  Syracuse,  early  in  1943,  two  young 
men,  a  white  and  a  Negro,  applied  for 
tickets  at  the  window  of  a  large  down- 
town roller  skating  rink.  The  clerk  stated 
there  was  a  capacity  crowd.  The  boys  stood 
aside,  watching  others  arrive  and  be  ad- 
mitted. They  pointed  out  the  fact  to  the 
clerk,  who  maintained  these  newcomers 
had  had  reservations.  The  young  men 
asked  the  next  prospective  customer  if  he 
had  a  reservation.  When  he  said  he  had 
not,  they  took  his  name  and  address  for 
evidence.  He  was  not  refused  a  ticket. 


When  the  two  approached  the .  clerk  a 
third  time,  she  grew  flustered  and  called 
the  manager.  Irritated,  he  thundered  that 
no  Negro  or  Italian  had  entered  his  rink 
for  twenty  years.  The  two  young  men  left. 
Later,  a  committee  presented  its  plea  tor 
non-discrimination  with  the  confident  as- 
sumption that  the  manager  would  want  to 
comply  with  it.  They  were  quiet  and  calm, 
but  firm.  They  showed  they  knew  the  law 
and  had  collected  concrete  evidence  that  it 
had  been  broken.  The  manager  gave  the 
usual  argument  that,  interracial  attendance 
would  lead  to  rowdyism.  After  forty  min- 
utes discussion,  he  agreed  to  a  trial  period 
of  uon-discrimination.  No  difficulties  have 
ensued  and  the  New  York  Civil  Rights 
Statute  is  now  observed  by  that  rink. 

The  People  Behind  It 

A  few  score  more  such  incidents  could 
be  cited,  from  New  York  to  Seattle.  In 
each  case  individuals,  frequently  young 
college  students,  sometimes  business  and 
professional  people  or  religious  workers, 
had  begun  by  looking  at  discrimination 
in  a  new  light.  They  saw  the  absurdity 
of  practicing  at  home  a  doctrine  of  racial 
superiority  that  was  being  combated  abroad. 
They  saw,  too,  their  own  guilt  in  ac- 
quiescing in  the  refusal  of  public  services 
to  Negroes — hotels,  hospitals,  theaters,  resi- 
dences, schools.  They  concluded  that  they 
must  act  as  well  as  talk,  that  temporizing 
would  no  longer  do. 

These  conclusions  seem  to  have  cropped 
up  after  field  trips  by  James  L.  Farmer, 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Religion,  Howard 
University,  and  former  race  relations  sec- 
retary of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 
Groups  formed,  some  of  the  members  be- 
ing from  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
but  not  all.  Later  the  spontaneous  and 
isolated  groups  united  to  form  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  with  headquarters 
in  Cleveland.  The  national  body  now  has 
held  its  third  convention. 

So  far  the  organization's  national  treas- 
ury is  a  nominal  one.  Postage,  mimeo- 
graphed material,  cheaply  printed  handbills 
are  covered  by  small  local  contributions. 
Legal  services,  seldom  required,  have  been 
contributed  by  members  or  their  friends. 
Leadership  is  voluntary.  CORE's  executive 
secretary  is  George  M.  Houser,  an  ordained 
Methodist  minister,  who  has  become  race 
relations  secretary  of  the  Fellowship  of  Re- 
conciliation which  contributes  about  a  third 
of  his  time  to  the  project. 

Today  nine  groups  are  affiliated  in  New 
York,  Syracuse,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Oberlin,  Detroit,  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  and 
Denver.  Others  are  working,  on  the  pro- 
grain  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Flint,  Mich., 
Indianapolis.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Seattle.  All  are  vigorous,  hard-hitting 
local  COREs  who  hope  to  send  over  the 
country  a  tidal  wave  of  public  conscience 
about  our  cynical  double  standard  of  first 
and  second-class  citizenship,  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy. 

An  unusually  rigorous  discipline  is  main- 
tained. COREs  are  committed  to  direct 
but  non-violent  action.  They  are  com- 
mitted not  to  compromise  with  racial  segre- 
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gation,  but  to  use  constructive,  not  destruc- 
tive approaches  to  the  situation.  Groups, 
all  interracial,  submit  to  careful  training. 
They  do  not  enter  upon  negotiation  that 
promises  difficulties  until  they  are  sure  that 
all  members  will  be  able  to  "absorb  pos- 
sible violence  without  retaliation."  A  two- 
months  training  school  for  CORE  work- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  country  was  held 
in  Chicago  last  summer. 

It  is  the  procedure  to  try  to  understand 
the  persons  with  whom  they  are  dealing 
and  what  influences  their  actions,  then  to 
act  confidently  so  that  no  one  will  retaliate 
on  the  level  of  fear,  to  talk  factually,  never 
vindictively,  to  express  courtesy  and  friend- 
liness at  all  times.  In  other  words,  to  use 
means  harmonious  with  their  ends.  This 
relatively  unexplored  method  of  non-violent 
direct  action,  they  feel,  may  develop  a  really 
powerful  technique  for  dealing  with  social 
conflicts. 

In  a  campaign  to  open  certain  restaurants 
in  Chicago  to  white  and  Negro  alike,  the 
local  CORE  has  carefully  evolved  a  de- 
tailed procedure.  First  of  all,  members  arc 
informed  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  dis- 
crimination. It  may  mean,  they  are  told, 
outright  refusal  of  service  or  even  forcible 
ejection:  it  may  mean  being  seated  in  an 
obscure  corner;  or  being  served  small  por- 
tions or  food  not  fit  to  eat;  it  may  involve 
being  overcharged.  CORE  outlines  cer- 
tain helpful  hints: 

"Be  confident,"  they  say,  "and  assume 
you  will  have  no  trouble  being  served:  dress 
neatly  and  appropriately;  be  observant  at 
all  times,  watch  the  reactions  of  customers 
and  capitalize  on  sympathetic  responses; 
tip  your  waitress  and  always  pay  your  bill, 
even  when  overcharged,  though  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact.  If  served  inferior  food, 
take  away  a  sample  of  it  for  evidence,  in 
case  it  is  decided  to  call  a  court  case.  If 
no  difficulty  is  encountered,  express  appre- 
ciation for  courteous  service  to  the  oashicr." 

CORE  campaigns  are  based  on  careful 
planning.  Every  step  is  worked  out  in  ad- 
vance, and  unforeseen  on-the-spot  decisions 
are  made  by  a  leader  chosen  beforehand, 
whom  all  have  agreed  to  obey.  Where 
service  is  refused  or  is  poor,  the  follow-up 
is  to  attempt  negotiation  first.  This  is  done 
through  personal  contact  and  by  an  inter- 
racial committee.  If  repeated  negotiation 
fails,  action  then  moves  into  passing  out 
leaflets,  picketing,  talking  to  patrons,  sit- 
down  strikes.  If  all  this  fails  the  law  may 
be  appealed  to  in  any  of  the  twenty-two 
states*  where  a  civil  rights  statute  is  on 
the  books.  But  this  is  resorted  to  only 
when  all  other  efforts  fail  and  is  not  con- 
sidered the  most  satisfactory  solution. 
Usually  they  do  not  fail. 

Tough  Going 

In  a  (Chicago  restaurant,  a  place  seating 
about  four  or  five  hundred  people  and  hay- 
ing a  big  balcony,  the  manager,  a  promi- 
nent church-goer  whom  we  shall  call  Mr. 
X,  had  refused  to  serve  a  white  minister 

•  California.  Colorado.  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey  New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island",  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 


and  his  Negro  friend.  Repeated  efforts  at 
persuasion  failed.  Then  handbills  were  pre- 
pared and  distributed  on  the  street  to 
patrons  of  the  restaurant. 

"In  a  democracy,"  read  the  first,  "should 
all  people  be  able  to  choose  where  they  wisl 
to  eat?"  Mr.  X  "states  that  his  patrons 
uphold  his  policy  of  refusing  to  serve 
Negroes.  We  refer  the  question  to  you." 

The  next  handbill  said:  "X's  discrimi- 
nates. Is  this  lawful?"  and  quoted  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Illinois  State  Law,  Criminal  Code  38,  end- 
ing: "Racial  discrimination  and  intolerance 
wherever  they  exist  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  democracy.  No  nation  which  is 
guilty  of  treating  unjustly  any  segment  of 
its  people  can  be  a  potent  force  in  a  just 
and  durable  peace."  A  coupon  was  at- 
,  tached  which  carried  the  request  to  "tear 
<>(T  and  leave  with  the  cashier  when  paying 
bill."  It  said:  "To  the  Management  of 
X's:  I  believe  in  'freedom  and  justice  for 
all'  .  .  .  and  protest  at  finding  them  mocked 
by  undemocratic  practices." 

A  Sunday  flier  carried  quotations  against 
discrimination  from  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  churchmen.  "Is  religion  for 
Sunday  or  every  day  of  the  week?  Is  re- 
ligion what  you  say,  or  what  you  do?" 

Students  and  workers  gave  up  their  lunch 
hours  to  stand  in  all  sorts  of  weather  hand- 
ing out  leaflets  which  recounted  the  his- 
tory of  attempted  negotiations  and  an- 
swered such  hypothetical  questions  as  Why 
Pick  on  X's:  Who  is  Behind  These  Leaf- 
lets: What  You  Can  Do  About  It.  Many 
patrons  tore  off  the  coupons  on  the  fliers 
and  registered  their  protest  with  the  cashier. 
Others  came  to  the  offices  of  CORE  to 
report  similar  cases  of  discrimination,  or 
to  ask  to  join  in  the  effort  to  "secure  de- 
mocracy on  the  home  front. 

Sitdown  Strike 

Attempts  continued  to  be  made  by  whites 
and  Negroes  to  be  served  in  Mr.  X's  restau- 
rant. Once  they  found  egg  shells  in  the 
sandwiches  served  them;  another  time  gar- 
bage. Finally  after  months  it  was  decided 
that  a  sitdown  strike  would  be  necessary. 

At  the  dinner  hour  on  the  date  chosen, 
shock  troops  of  three  and  four  whites  en- 
tered the  restaurant  at  intervals  until  about 
fifty  were  sitting  at  scattered  tables  on  the 
main  floor.  Then  a  mixed  group  of  two 
whites  and  seven  Negroes  entered.  They 
were  left  standing  in  line  while  whites  who 
came  after  them  were  promptly  seated. 
They  continued  to  stand.  At  the  end  of  a 
half  hour,  Mr.  X  gave  the  order  to  seat 
them,  which  was  done  at  a  rear  table  where 
silver  and  dishes  were  heaped  in  disorder. 
Ten  more  CORE  members  arrived,  all 
Negroes  except  one;  they  vrere  kept  stand- 
ing an  hour  and  a  half. 

During  this  time,  the  fifty  whites  in  the 
advance  guard  refused  to  eat  and  quietly 
informed  neighboring  patrons  of  what  was 
taking  place.  Patrons  became  so  interested 
in  this  "democracy  test"  that  they  lingered 
to  sec  the  outcome. 

Mr.  X  telephoned  for  the  police,  who 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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American  Red  Cross  photos  by  Wallace 


Learning  by  Doing 


On  Philadelphia's  playgrounds  last 
summer,  children  played  and  worked 
together  on  "projects"  like  any  young- 
sters having  fun  in  vacation  rime.  Yet 
there  was  plan  in  the  summer  play- 
ground program. 

Prepared  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross, 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  chapter, 
and  carried  out  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  directors  of  both  public  and 
private  playgrounds,  this  was  an  ex- 
periment in  improving  interracial  and 
intercultural  understanding  through 
carefully  chosen  songs,  movies,  games, 
and  ideas  for  exhibits  and  bazaars. 


Menu  a  la  Carte 


TWO  FISH 

ONE  OF  THESE  FISH   I  CAUGHT  WHILE  WADING 

through  the  hearings  on  the  original  So- 
cial Security  Act  in  1935: 

"Legislation  of  this  class  will  permanently 
weaken  the  fiber  of  the  American  people. 
Self-reliance  has  been  the  key  to  American 
success.  It  has  been  the  initiative,  thrift, 
and  self-sacrificing  foresight  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  family  which  has  brought 
this  country  to  its  proud  position.  This 
legislation  starts  this  country  on  a  pathway 
from  which  there  will  be  no  retreat  in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  generations.  When 
the  time  comes — as  it  surely  will— to  re- 
verse these  policies,  incalculable  harm  will 
have  been  done  to  the  character  of  the 
population." — (Statement  by  Ohio  Chamber 
of  Commerce:  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  74th  Congress, 
f.  1107.) 

I  took  the  other  fish  from  the  editorial 
current  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Jacf(- 
son  County  Medical  Society  (that's  Kansas 
City,  Missouri),  December  8,  1945: 

"The  present  planning  for  all-out  social 
security  is  a  step  backward.  All  of  this 
has  been  tried  and  failed  again  and  again 
down  through  the  pages  of  history.  It  is 
yet  to  be  found  how  the  needy  can  be 
helped  without  perpetuating  the  cause  of 
such  need.  No  social  security  plans  that 
support  the  indigent  through  taxation  have 
ever  been  tried  that  did  not  fail  because  of 
encouraging  indolence,  lethargy,  and  sloth. 
Mankind  has  always  had  those  who  will 
gain  personal  security  by  leading  the  shirk- 
ers of  competition.  The  shirker  will  always 
follow  the  leader  who  promises  him  a  share 
from  the  efforts  of  others." 

These  fish  smell  alike,  despite  their  dif- 
ferent ages. 

ENGLISH  MUTTON  CHOP 

Does  coffee  stimulate  your  imagination? 
Take  a  big  black  cupful  and  picture  the 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  writing  an  article  advocating 
that  all  physicians  be  on  full  time,  state- 
provided  salaries!  Take  another  cup  and 
then,  if  you  can,  imagine  that  his  article 
is  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  along  with  signed  com- 
ments by  several  other  physicians,  pro  and 
con.  The  British  equivalent  of  this  event 
happened  in  1942  (substitute  Oxford  for 
Harvard).  The  British  Medical  Journal  ac- 
tually practices  freedom  of  speech. 

Take  something  stronger  thaa  coffee,  and 
imagine  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  American  Medical  Association 
declaring  coolly,  in  his  official  journal,  that 
he  expects  most  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  obtain  their  medical  care  after  the 
war  through  compulsory  health  insurance. 
The  chairman  of  the  council  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  did  this  just  four  years 
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ago.  Two  years  later  Winston  Churchill 
declared  that — 

"Our  policy  is  to  create  a  national  health 
service,  in  order  that  everybody  in  the 
country,  irrespective  of  means,  age,  sex,  or 
occupation,  shall  have  equal  opportunities 
to  benefit  from  the  best  and  most  up-to-date 
medical  and  allied  services  available." 

Since  then,  this  mutton  chop  has  been 
cooking  over  a  slow  fire.  The  British  Medi- 
cal Association  takes  for  granted  that  the 
Health  Service  will  be  established  by  gov- 
ernment and  supported  by  a  combination 
of  health  insurance  contributions  and  gen- 
eral taxation.  Negotiations  about  details 
got  under  way  -between  Churchill's  Min- 
ister of  Health  and  the  British  Medical  As- 
sociation. Then  the  election  of  a  Labour 
Government  in  1945  shook  things  up. 
There  was  anxiety  in  official  medical  cir- 
cles. How  would  the  new  chief  proceed? 
Last  November  this  official,  Minister  of 
Health  Aneurin  Bevan,  wrote  reassuringly: 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  the  negoti- 
ating committee  before  the  government 
finally  decides  what  proposals  they  will 
submit  to  Parliament.  Neither  of  us,  I 
think,  contemplates  beginning  afresh  a  long 
series  of  protracted  negotiations. 

"I  fully  appreciate  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  represented  by  the  committee  are 
concerned  in  the  matter  of  the  new  health 
service,  not  merely  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  they  will  take  part  in 
it,  but  all  the  wider  considerations,  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  the  general  technique  of 
health  services  organization." 

Thus  encouraged,  the  negotiating  com- 
mittee of  the  association  drew  up,  shortly 
before  Christmas,  some  fundamental  prin- 
ciples as  starters  for  cooperative  cookery. 
These  begin  with  three  general  statements: 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  medical 
profession  has  stressed  the  need  for  a  com- 
plete health  service. 

The  profession  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
cooperate  with  the  government  in  evolving 
this  service,  for  it  believes  that  the  t(nowl- 
edge  and  experience  of  the  profession  are 
indispensable  contributions  to  its  success. 

It  reemphasizes  that  good  housing  and 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  cir- 
cumstances are  the  principal  factors  in  the 
maintenance  of  health  and  the  prevention 
of  disease.  It  urges  the  expansion  of  medi- 
cal research. 

They  go  on  with  seven  specific  pro- 
nouncements, including,  among  other 
points,  the  right  of  physicians  to  freedom 
in  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  choice  of  loca- 
tion: and  the  right  of  patients  to  choice 


and  change  of  doctor.  The  first  and  last 
read  thus: 

/.  The  medical  profession  is,  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  opposed  to  any  form  of  service 
which  leads  directly  or.  indirectly  to  the 
profession  as  a  whole  becoming  full  time 
salaried  servants  of  the  state  or  local  au- 
thorities. 

VII.  There  should  be  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  medical  profession  on  all  ad- 
ministrative bodies  associated  with  the  new 
service  in  order  that  doctors  may  make 
their  contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
service. 

British  physicians  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience that  medical  care  belongs  to  both 
people  and  doctors.  Unlike  some  of  our 
state  medical  societies,  they  do  not  seek 
control  over  the  administration  of  health 
insurance  plans.  They  ask  to  share,  not 
control. 

Mr.  Bevan  has  many  responsibilities.  He 
is  now  wrestling  with  the  acute  housing 
shortage.  When  he  comes  to  prepare  the 
health  legislation,  he  will  deal  with  a  pro- 
fession which,  like  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association,  accepts  the  basic  principle  of 
a  national  health  insurance  program. 

NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH 

"MEDICAL  RACKETS  GRIP  NEW 
ZEALAND  ....  GOVERNMENT 
WEIGHS  SCRAPPING  OF  FREE 
PHYSICIANS  SERVICE  ....  BILLS 
THICKLY  PADDED  ....  FREE 
MEDICAL  CARE  CALLED  FAILURE." 

These  were  the  headlines  in  The  New 
Yorl(  Times  last  autumn  over  two  articles 
from  a  correspondent  in  Wellington.  Ever 
since,  American  opponents  of  national 
health  insurance  have  been  pointing  to 
New  Zealand  with  a  warning  finger.  They 
shock  themselves  with  the  fact  that  the 
costs  of  the  health  benefits  trebled  between 
1939  and  1944.  They  quote  statements 
from  the  articles  that  some  doctors  arc 
seeing  a  lot  of  patients  in  a  hurry,  that 
some  patients  make  unreasonable  demands 
on  doctors,  that  hospitals  are  overcrowded, 
that  doctors  are  getting  big  money  by  un- 
necessary calls  and  by  padding  their  mile- 
age allowances. 

Is  this  broccoli  ?  Or  is  this  what  the  little 
boy  said  about  his  spinach? 

New  Zealand  is  a  country  about  twice 
the  area  of  New  York  State,  but  with  a 
population  of  only  1,600,000.  The  pre-war 
relation  of  physicians  to  the  population 
averaged  only  about  one  to  1,100  people — 
much  lower  than  the  corresponding  ratio 
in  the  United  States.  Then  the  war  took 
many  doctors  into  service,  just  when  health 
insurance  was  getting  under  way.  The 
articles  do  not  mention  these  facts. 

New  Zealand  established  comprehensive 
social  security  provisions  in  1938,  extending 
and  codifying  much  previous  legislation 
and  including  national  health  services. 
These  were  put  into  effect  gradually.  They 


began  early  in  1939  with  care  in  mental 
hospitals.  Then  came  maternity  benefits; 
then  general  hospitalization.  In  1941  medi- 
cines began  to  be  paid  for  and  general  prac- 
titioner services  were  included  on  a  limited 
scale,  extended  later.  Home  nursing  was 
not  added  until  1944.  One  obvious  reason 
for  the  mounting  expense  has  been  the 
step-by-sti-p  extension  of  benefits.  Another 
reason  is  the  increasing  use  of  the  services. 

Health  Insurance  Costs — The  actual  ex- 
pense figures,  however,  are  disarming. 
Thus,  the  cost  of  the  services  of  general 
practitioners  in  1943-1944  was  only  about 
13.15  per  capita  of  the  population.  This 
low  figure  makes  it  clear  that  over-use  of 
services  must  be  limited  to  a  small  per- 
centage of  doctors  and  of  patients,  and  that 
while  some  doctors  may  milk  the  funds,  the 
average  doctor  isn't  making  an  unreason- 
able income.  Doctors  are  "doing  well,"  as 
one  said,  but  wartime  doctors'  incomes 
have  risen  here  in  the  United  States,  with- 
out health  insurance. 

The  Times  correspondent  displays  a  one- 
sided picture  if  we  compare  his  reports 
with  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Douglas  Robb,  a 
topnotch  surgeon  of  Auckland  who  has 
long  studied  and  written  about  New  Zea- 
land medical  affairs.  Writing  in  the  Can- 
adian Medical  Association  Journal  (Janu- 
ary 1945,  p.  84),  Dr.  Robb  said:  "The  re- 
sulting services  at  present  may  be  criticized, 
but  the  principle  promises  to  go  on." 

In  a  recent  personal  letter.  Dr.  Robb  sum- 
marizes his  observations  more  fully: 

"It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  anything 
quoted  in  this  article  is  not  true — in  fact 
I  could  assure  you  that  I  know  of  examples 
of  almost  everything  there  stated  in  the  way 
of  abuse.  But  again,  that  is  not  the  whole 
picture.  There  are  remote  country  districts 
and  other  places  where  abuses  are  notori- 
ous, but  that  is  not  the.  true  picture. 

"In  sum,  one  may  say  this,  that  the  gov- 
ernment's plans  to  put  all  branches  of 
medical  care  on  a  public  basis  by  collecting 
a  special  social  security  tax  constitute  a 
great  step  forward.  The  principle  has  been 
accepted  by  public  and  doctors  alike,  and 
is  almost  certain  to  stay.  The  tragic  thing 
is  that  it  should  have  been  implemented  so 
badly,  leading  us  into  a  worse  state  medi- 
cally than  we  were  before,  particularly  the 
creation  of  vested  interests  against  rational 
progress. 

"This  failure  can  be  attributed  to  lack  of 
confidence  between  the  government  and 
the  medical  profession,  and  this  state  of 
affairs  still  exists.  The  medical  profession, 
however,  is  much  more  aware  of  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  affairs  than  it  was  for- 
merly, and  there  are  signs  that  it  is  prepar- 
ing to  set  its  own  house  in  order." 

The  official  medical  leaders,  Dr.  Robb 
adds,  "had  maintained  a  stout,  unyielding 
front  against  any  substantial  change  and 
against  any  further  negotiations  with  the 
government."  Rut  last  autumn  referendum 
votes  among  rank-and-file  doctors  forced  a 
change  in  attitude.  A  large  majority  of  the 
profession  was  shown  to  approve  carrying 
on  negotiations  and  tt>  be  in  favor  of,  or  at 
least  open-minded  toward,  various  changes. 
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Doctors  and  Government  —  Undoubtedly 
bad  relations  between  Medical  Association 
officials  and  the  government  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  trouble.  When 
the  social  security  bill  was  under  considera- 
tion after  the  election  of  the  first  New  Zea- 
land Labor  Government  in  November 
1935,  the  Medical  Association  wanted  a 
complete  tax-supported  medical  service  for 
the  indigent,  plus  contributory  insurance  for 
small  income  people  for  hospital  care  and 
specialist  services  only.  The  government 
wanted  something  much  more  comprehen- 
sive, but  its  negotiations  with  the  physi- 
cians were  neither  frank  nor  fruitful.  Re- 
lations grew  further  strained  when,  in  the 
next  election  (1939).  leading  officers  of 'the 
association  worked  actively  but  unsuccess- 
fully to  defeat  the  Labor  candidates. 

Then,  in  1941,  the  government  set  out  to 
introduce  the  general  practitioner  service,  in 
a  form  under  which  each  doctor  would  be 
paid  a  fixed  annual  fee  for  each  patient 
who  selected  him  as  his  personal  physician 
— the  capitation  system  long  favored  by  the 
health  insurance  practitioners  in  England. 
Only  about  one  doctor  in  fifteen  accepted 
and  still  uses  this  method. 

The  leaders  of  the  Medical  Association 
were  up  in  arms.  They  insisted  that  doc-, 
tors  should  be  compensated  on  a  fee-for- 
service  basis  and  demanded  the  basic  rate 
of  10s.  6d.  per  visit.  The  government 
finally  yielded.  Fee-for-service  payment  was 
accepted  as  a  method,  but  only  at  the  rate 
of  7s.  6d.  No  methods  for  adequate  profes- 
sional supervision  of  the  service  were  sug- 
gested by  the  association.  No  adequate 
fiscal  controls  were  imposed  by  government. 

In  other  words,  the  system  which  the 
government  accepted  was  one  under  which 
professional  laxness  and  financial  abuse  are 
given  opportunity  to  flourish  among  that 
minority  of  people,  professional  or  lay.  who 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportun- 
ities. 

Did  the  government  yield  to  the  doctors 
because  its  administrative  officers  did  not 
appreciate  the  evils  they  were  inviting?  Or, 
were  these  public  officials  willing  to  accept 
the  system  because  they  knew  that  it  would 
break  down,  with  the  onus  upon  the  doc- 
tors? Were  the  medical  leaders  naive  or 
stubborn?  There  is  no  way  of  answering 
these  questions. 

Much  more  background  and  foreground 
would  be  necessary  to  understand  the  New 
Zealand  medical  situation  fully  and  fairly. 
Of  one  point  we  may  be  sure:  New  Zea- 
land is  not  going  to  scrap  the  national 
health  services.  Negotiations  between  the 
government  and  the  Medical  Association 
are  now  under  way.  Officials  of  neither 
group  will  express  themselves  until  they 
have  reached  a  definitive  point.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  issue  which 
they  are  discussing  is  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  national  health  insurance,  not 
its  abolition. 

So  we  may  come  to  two  conclusions. 
First,  New  Zealand  spinach  has  vitamins. 
Second,  as  with  other  vegetables  that  grow 
close  to  the  ground,  you  will  find  grit  in 
your  mouth  unless  the  leaves  are  washed 
well  before  cooking. 


GATEAUX  AUX  CHOIX 

Samples  from  the  recent  bakings  of  the 
American  Medical  Association's  House  of 
Delegates: 

Why  Antagonism  to  Organised  Medicine? 

"The  surveys  seem  to  have  shown  that 
the  public  acceptance  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  its  policies  is  favor- 
able so  far  as  concerns  scientific  progress, 
health  education  and  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic against  inferior  medicine  and  quackery. 
Antagonism  of  some  elements  of  the  public 
toward  medical  organizations  seems  to  rest 
on  the  basis  that  opponents  of  organized 
medicine  offer  a  specific  program  which 
promises  complete  medical  care  on  what 
seems  to  be  a  relatively  small  financial  out- 
lay, whereas  the  medical  profession  has  not 
yet  come  forward  with  a  specific  program 
for  the  extension  of  medical  service  on  a 
nationwide  basis  with  a  system  of  payment 
easily  available  and  sufficiently  attractive  to 
insure  early  enrollment  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  public. 

"The  task  of  public  relations  would  be 
rendered  much  easier  if  those  concerned 
could  be  put  in  possession  of  a  construc- 
tive program  which  they  could  promote  to 
the  public,  rather  than  in  a  position  of  con- 
tinuous defense  against  programs  coming 
from  other  sources." — (Report  of  a  sub- 
committee on  Public  Relations,  four.  .In:. 
Mcd.  Assn.,  Dec.  22,  1945,  p.  1184.) 

National  Health  Insurance  Disapproved 

"1.  The  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  is 
founded  on  the  false  assumption  that  so- 
lution of  the  medical  care  problem  for  the 
American  people  is  the  panacea  for  all  of 
the  troubles  of  the  needy. 

"2.  This  is  the  first  step  in  a  plan  for 
general  socialization  not  only  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  but  of  all  professions,  indus- 
try, business,  and  labor. 

"3.  Positive  proof  exists  from  experience 
in  other  countries  that  inferior  medical  serv- 
ice results  from  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance. 

"4.  A  program  such  as  outlined  is  enor- 
mously expensive.  It  will  result  in  greatly 
increased  taxes  for  the  entire  population  ot 
the  United  States. 

"5.  Voluntary  prepayment  medical  plans 
now  in  operation  in  many  parts  of  the 
L^nited  States  and  which  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  number  will  accomplish  all  the 
objects  of  this  bill  with  far  less  expense 
to  the  people  and  under  these  plans  the 
public  will  receive  the  highest  type  of  medi- 
cal care."  —  (Resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Delegates,  lour.  Am.  Mcd.  Assn., 
Dec.  22,  1945,  p.  1207.) 

forward,  March! 

"The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Coun- 
cil on  Medical  Service  and  Public  Relations 
fare  directed  |  to  proceed  as  promptly  as 
possible  with  the  development  of  a  spe- 
cific national  health  program,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  nationwide  organization  of 
locally  administered  prepayment  medical 
plans  sponsored  by  medical  societies." — 
(Resolution  of  House  of  Delegate.,,  Jour. 
Am.  Mcd.  Assn.,  Dec.  22,  1945.  p.  1209.) 
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THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TRIANGLE; 
the  Interplay  of  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  by  John  Bartlet  Brebner. 
Yale  University  Press.  #4. 

THIS     BOOK     HAS     BEEN     BREWING     FOR     MORE 

than  a  decade,  but  the  result  is  well  worth 
the  waiting.  In  October  1931  Mr.  Brebner 
opened  the  discussion  at  an  historical  meet- 
ing in  Ottawa,  and  his  remarks  on  that  oc- 
casion led  Prof.  James  T.  Shotwell  to  in- 
augurate, with  the  aid  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  Canadian-American  re- 
lations. That  study  has  already  led  to  the 
publication  of  a  score  of  scholarly  volumes, 
and  Mr.  Brebner,  whose  insight  set  the 
scheme  in  motion,  has  now  presented  in 
this  volume  the  final  flower  of  a  splendid 
effort. 

Although  much  of  the  factual  material 
incorporated  in  "The  North  Atlantic  Tri- 
angle," as  well  as  the  maps  and  statistical 
tables,  has  previously  appeared  in  the  more 
specialized  volumes  of  the  series,  the  book 
is  in  no  sense  a  mere  summary.  It  offers 
in  brilliant  prose  a  new  and  richer  inter- 
pretation of  history,  and  it  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  every  intelligent  citizen 
of  the  three  countries  with  which  it  deals, 
since  the  history  books  that  are  typical  in 
each  one  of  the  three  are  seldom  accurate 
or  impartial  in  recording  the  importance  of 
the  other  two. 

"Histories  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the 
early  emergence  [of  Anglo-American  un- 
derstanding]. For  one  thing,  national  his- 
tories are  usually  periodical.  For  another,  in 
both  countries  a  great  many  existing  things 
were  happening  whose  color  and  drama 
easily  eclipsed  the  more  humdrum,  grudg- 
ing growth  of  an  understanding  which  per- 
sistent tradition  made  not  a  little  strange, 
and  even  unwelcome,  to  Mother  Country 
and  Independent  Daughter  alike." 

If  the  two  great  partners  in  the'  trinity 
have  paid  too  little  attention  to  one 
another's  story,  Canada  has  been  in  the 
even  worse  position  of  utter  neglect.  For 
almost  a  century,  Anglo-American  rap- 
prochement was  usually  at  the  expense  of 
Canadian  interests,  which  Great  Britain 
underestimated  and  the  United  States  ig- 
nored, so  that  the  development  of  Dominion 
status,  as  a  result  of  steady  and  determined 
effort,  was  the  only  way  in  which  Canada 
could  establish  her  place  in  the  councils 
of  the  two  great  powers  to  which  her 
national  life  is  inseparably  linked. 

On  the  morrow  of  a  great  war  in  which 
all  three  nations  were  equal  partners,  there 
is  no  need  to  recount  the  recent  chapters 
of  their  cooperation  and  interaction,  but  it 
is  worth  while  to  remember  that  the  part- 
nership was  not  formed  yesterday.  The 
concept  of  lease-lend  was  created  in  the 
troublous  years  preceding  the  War  of  1812, 
when  the  British  government  sent  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Canadian  port  of 
Halifax  "a  parcel  of  iron  24-pounders"  that 
were  needed  for  the  defense  of  Charleston, 
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and  Timothy  Pickering  knew  his  friends 
when  he  remarked  that  "altho'  the  guns 
and  shot  are  only  loaned.  ...  I  presume 
they  will  never  be  redemanded."  It  is 
worth  remembering,  too,  that  53,532  Cana- 
dian born  soldiers  fought  in  the  Armies  of 
the  Republic  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
that  a  British  battle  squadron  played  a  part 
of  no  small  importance  in  Admiral  Dewey's 
victory  at  Manila  Bay. 

These  are  but  incidents  out  of  a  complex 
pattern.  The  three  countries  are  not  identi- 
cal. Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
proved  this  during  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, but  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  Canada, 
as  early  as  1760,  showed  her  desire  to  main- 
tain a  separate  entity  from  both  and,  in 
spite  of  the  suggestion  from  Seward  and 
many  others  "that  Nature  designs  that  this 
whole  continent  .  .  .  shall  be,  sooner  or 
later,  within  the  magic  circle  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,"  the  North  Atlantic  triangle 
still  represents  the  lines  connecting  three 
separate  and  distinct  nations. 

Why  then  have  these  three  nations  co- 
operated more  effectively  than  any  others? 
Economically  speaking,  all  three  are  inter- 
ested in  "the  great  region  whose  corners 
were  Newfoundland,  Lake  Superior,  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson,  as  it  lay  curved  and  compact 
in  the  terrestrial  sphere,  instead  of  flat  and 
distorted  on  the  maps."  This  was  the  heart 
of  the  North  American  continent  before  the 
west  was  opened  up,  the  great  reservoir  of 
natural  resources  and  the  region  that  still 
contains  the  two  keenly  competitive  gate- 
ways from  North  America  to  Europe — the 
Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  North 
American  prosperity  rested  upon  the  activ- 
ities of  this  area,  while  for  more  than  a 
century  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
have  been  the  channels  for  that  great  vol- 
ume of  American-British-Canadian  trade 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  three 
participants. 

"The  economic  triangle  of  buying  and 
selling,  investing  and  dividend  paying, 
migration  and  production,  into  which  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
poured  their  efforts,  became  the  mightiest 
thing  of  its  kind  on  earth:  .  .  .  The  whole 
apparatus  of  tariffs,  quotas  and  preferential 
duties  among  these  nations,  plus  the  ex- 
clusions, diversions  and  enhanced  prices  of 
goods  which  it  has  produced,  has  been  far 
less  important  than  the  irresistible  floods  of 
goods  which  have  flowed  'through,  by  or 
over'  these  nationalistic  locks,  dams  and 
weirs." 

Such  economic  interdependence  is  a  par- 
tial explanation  of  the  triangle,  but  it  is 
not  the  whole  explanation.  What  Mr.  Breb- 
ner says  of  those  later  incidents  when,  twice 
in  twenty-five  years,  "the  British  people 
sacrificed  their  prestige  to  their  belief  that 
war  with  the  United  States  was  unthink- 
able," offers  a  more  penetrating  explana- 
tion: 

"Imponderable  forces  were  at  work,  as 
ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  will  be 


they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Burke  and 
the  Revolution,  during  the  independence 
movements  in  Latin  America  and  during 
the  American  Civil  War,  and  as  they  were 
to  be  again.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  (and  Canada,  it  might  be  added)  had 
common  interests  in  the  Atlantic  region  and 
in  the  world,  and  were  to  discern  these  and 
more,  but  they  also  had  a  host  of  less  tan- 
gible things  in  common — language,  tradi- 
tion, and  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
the  elevation  of  the  citizen  above  the  state 
— which  made  many  of  their  peoples  re- 
spond to  instinctive  urges  toward  coopera- 
tion and  understanding." 

Honest  readers,  whether  they  be  Amer- 
ican, British   or   Canadian,   will  close  this 
book  with  less  self-confidence  in  the  record 
of  their  own  country,  but  they  will  find  a 
just  pride  in  the  record  of  the  trinity  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  greater  respect  for  the 
partners.  It  is  no  small  thing,  in  these  time 
when  the  lesson  has  urgent  importance,  t 
have  written  a  book  that  achieves  this  aim 

F.  CYRIL  JAME 
Principal,  McGill  University,  Montreal 

THE  NEW  VETERAN,  by  Charles  G.  Bolte 
Reynal  8i  Hitchcock.  #2. 


as  well  as  an  account  of  the  aims  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  A.  V.  C.  It  is  an  objective, 
fair,  and  logical  survey  of  a  matter  of  deep 
national  concern.  This  reviewer,  a  veteran 
who  is  not  affiliated  with  any  group,  con- 
siders it  a  privilege  to  recommend  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  as  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  ex- 
serviceman,  and  to  recommend  Charles 
Bolte's  book  to  all  citizens. 
New  Yor/(  City  RALPH  ADAMS  BROWN 

NATIONALITIES  AND  NATIONAL  MI- 
NORITIES  (With  special  reference  to  East- 
Central  Europe),  by  Oscar  I.  Janowsky. 
Macmillan.  #2.75. 

REJECTING  FORCIBLE  ASSIMILATION  AND 
population  transfers  as  impossible  solutions 
of  the  minorities  problem,  Professor  Jan- 
owsky stresses  the  simple  and  compelling 
argument  that  the  multi-national  state  must 
recognize  multi-nationalism.  His  logic  runs 
somewhat  as  follows: 

The  minorities  of  East-Central  Europe 
•e  so  complex  that  national  states  like 
ranee  and  England  can  never  be  created 
ut  of  them.  The  Paris  Peace  Settlement 
1919  erred  in  trying  to  create  such 
ates  under  dominant  nationalities,  while 
rotecting  minorities  only  through  treaty 
ghts.  Although  aware  of  this  difficulty, 
»e  peacemakers  succumbed  to  pressure 
om  leaders  of  the  majority  nationalities, 
"his  error  must  now  be  corrected  by  formal 
ecognition  of  the  multi-nationalism  of  the 
ates  concerned — through  the  creation  of 
mlti-national  states  in  which  minorities 
'ould  cease  to  be  thought  of  as  minorities, 
nd  would  become  equal  partners  under  a 
stem  of  "national  federalism." 
To  bolster  this  argument,  the  author  uses 
early  half  his  text  to  describe  three  lead- 
ig  examples  of  successful  multi-national 
ates,  Switzerland,  South  Africa  and  the 
oviet  Union.  As  a  result,  he  does  not  have 
luch  opportunity  to  show  how  he  would 
)ply  his  own  blueprint  to  East-Central 
urope.  He  suggests,  however,  that  the 
roblem  should  be  tackled  through  the 
amework  of  existing  states. 
Yugoslavia,  for  example,  would  be  di- 
ded  "into  "national  territorial  subdi- 
sions,"  such  as  Serbia,  Croatia,  and  Slo- 
enia,  "each  enjoying  full  equality,  especi- 
ly  with  respect  to  language  and  culture." 
he  language  of  the  majority  in  each  sub- 
ivision  would  be  official  and  the  majority 
'ould  control  local  administration.  Small 
nd  scattered  minorities  would  have  their 
ghts  upheld  in  the  last  resort  by  the 
nited  Nations  Organization.  Finally,  to 
rovide  the  economic  unity  essential  for  the 
access  of  the  scheme,  the  multi-national 
ate  of  Yugoslavia  would  join  a  regional 
Dnfederation  of  Balkan  states. 
Although  Professor  Janowsky  is  success- 
-il  in  his  aim  of  writing  a  "reasonably 
;adable"  book  for  the  general  reader,  he 
>metimes  indulges  in  abstractions  which 
ive  his  work  an  air  of  unreality.  For 
<ample,  he  tells  us  that  "national  federal- 
m"  is  a  better  term  than  "cultural  plu- 
ilism"  to  describe  his  plan  because,  among 
.her  things,  it  has  the  "virtue  of  suggest- 
ig  unifying;  centripetal,  rather  than  dis- 
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ruptive  and  centrifugal  tendencies."  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  vagueness  is  inevitable  in 
so  comprehensive  a  proposal,  however;  it 
does  not  nullify  the  validity  of  the  book's 
central  idea.  VERNON  McKAY 

Foreign  Policy  Association 

HUMAN    LEADERSHIP   IN    INDUSTRY, 
by  Sam  A.  Lewisohn.  Harper.  $2. 

THIS     IS     THE    MOST    SATISFACTORY     BOOK     ON 

labor  relations  that  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  read.  One  of  the  things  that 
makes  it  interesting  is  that  it  pays  much 
attention  to  what  might  be  called  "em- 
ployer relations."  It  considers  the  rela- 
tions of  employer  and  employes  as  being 
tw'o-way,  which  in  truth  they  are..  It  is 
wholesome  for  the  public  to  be  reminded 
occasionally  that  the  difficulties  the  wage 
earner  encounters  in  getting  along  with 
management  parallel  the  difficulties  which 
management  finds  in  getting  along  with 
labor. 

This  point  of  view  is  developed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Chapter  3,  "The 
Mind  of  the  Employer"  and  Chapter  4, 
"Managers  of  Tomorrow."  Mr.  Lewisohn's 
analysis  of  the  temperament,  motives, 
prejudices,  and  useful  driving  forces  on  the 
employers'  side  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  those  on  both  sides  of  the  table 
wherever  labor  relations  are  discussed  and 
determined. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  "sound  hu- 
man organization."  Industry  has  been  en- 
trusted with  the  fundamental  functions  of 
our  material  civilization.  Industry  is  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions.  The  basic  problem  affecting 
the  interests  of  all  members  of  our  indus- 
trial society  is  that  the  organization  shall 
be  soundly  adapted  to  its  purposes,  which 
include  not  only  the  effective  production  of 
goods  and  services,  but  also  allowance  for 
self-development  and  self-realization  in  a 
framework  of  cooperative  endeavor. 

It  may  be  worthwhile  to  quote  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  excellent  chapter  on 
"managers  of  tomorrow": 

"The  technical  man  who  possesses  the 
right  personality  and  interest  may,  indeed, 
be  at  a  great  advantage  in  labor  relations. 
A  man  who  takes  up  engineering  does 
learn  to  be  dispassionate  and  objective,  to 
seek  the  truth  undisturbed  by  prejudice  or 
preconception,  and  to  lie  thorough.  The 
old-fashioned  owner-manager  has  too  often 
been  hampered  by  the  conventions  of  his 
class.  He  may  have  been  'human,'  but  it 
was  a  dogmatic  humanity.  The  scientific 
approach  of  the  engineer,  however,  is  un- 
friendly to  intolerance.  Engineer-managers 
who  have  not  neglected  a  scientific  study 
of  human  relations  are  usually  superior  to 
other  industrial  managers  in  their  approach. 

"To  sum  up,  we  have  to  face  these  facts: 
the  increasing  importance  of  engineers  as 
industrial  executives:  the  fact  that  the  man- 
agement of  labor  relations  is  often  in  their 
hands:  the  overwhelming  importance  of  a 
proper  administration  of  these  relations: 
and  the  lack  of  preparedness  of  graduates 
of  some  engineering  schools  to  handle  these 
matters  to  the  best  advantage. 

"This  points  to  the  need  of  introducing 


into  the  curriculum  of  every  technical  in- 
stitution, for  all  students  who  by  any 
possibility  may  in  later  life  have  charge  of 
men,  thorough  courses  in  social  science, 
modern  labor  relations,  and  the  technique 
of  labor  administration.  Such  courses 
should  be  'required'  and  should  be  under- 
stood* to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  training 
of  the  students.  In  posts  of  industrial  re- 
sponsibility there  are  both  technical  and 
human,  we  might  say  'political,'  phases 
which  must  have  their  proper  place  if  suc- 
cess is  to  be  attained." 

Mr.  Lewisohn's  book  deals  rather  more 
with  fundamentals  than  with  current  criti- 
cal situations,  although  his  treatment  of 
the  necessity  that  management  shall  be  free 
to  manage  is  full  and  satisfactory.  Other 
current  problems  do  not  receive  adequate 
consideration.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
virtual  establishment  as  public  policy  of  the 
principle  that  coercion  and  intimidation 
when  practiced  by  union  labor  are  not  sub- 
ject to  restraint  and  control  by  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  even  when  they  take 
the  form  of  physical  violence.  Perhaps  this 
policy  seems  so  absurd  as  not  to  require 
extended  discussion.  Absurd  though  it 
be,  however,  it  is  a  fact  and  no  full  dis- 
cussion of  our  present  labor  situation  is 
complete  without  looking  this  thing  in  the 
face. 

•Effective  leadership  and  effective  pro- 
duction constitute  Mr.  Lewisohn's  theme. 
Perhaps  we  may  find  that  if  the  lessons 
set  forth  are  absorbed  and  applied  the  final 
submission  of  issues'  to  determination  by 
strike .  will  be  avoided,  and  the  occasions 
for  coercion  and  intimidation  will  not  arise. 

Readers  of  this  book  should  be  found 
by  the  thousands  in  the  ranks  of  both  man- 
agement and  organized  labor. 

RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 
President,  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  of  Bos/on 

SCIENCE,  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 
(Second  Series),  by  Waldem.ir  Kaempffert. 
Viking.  $2.75. 

SCIENCE  YEAR  BOOK  OF  1945,  edited  by 
John  D.  Ratcliff.  Doubleday,  Doran.  $2.50. 

WALDEMAR  KAEMPFFERT,  SCIENCE  EDITOR  OF 
The  New  Yorf(  Times  and  one  of  the  most 
competent  of  our  science  reporters,  has 
brought  up  to  date  a  survey  of  the  various 
fields  of  research  in  his  revised  edition  of 
an  earlier  book.  Developments  born  of  the 
war  but  equally  significant  in  the  peace- 
time world  to  come  are  highlighted  in  this 
new  revision.  For  example,  the  increasing 
interest  of  both  scientists  and  the  general 
public  in  the  social  applications  of  scientific 
pioneering  is  stressed  repeatedly  in  the  later 
edition.  Illustrative  of  this  trend  are  the  fol- 
lowing headings  for  newly  added  chapters: 
"Boundless  Frontiers  of  Science,"  "Sick 
Medicine  Needs  a  Doctor,"  and  "Through 
Science  to  World  Unity."  Formerly  in- 
novators turned  loose  their  brain  children 
and  sat  back  unworried  until,  like  Alfred 
Nobel,  who  discovered  dynamite,  they 
sought  belatedly  to  undo. an  unanticipated 
development  with  anti-social  complications 
by  creating  a  prize  for  peace. 

Mr.  Kaempffert  does  not  pull  his 
punches,  striking  out  at  what  he  considers 


to  be  conservatism  in  medicine,  education, 
and  other  fields.  Thus,  he  recommends  a 
supreme  Health  Authority,  composed  of 
the  leaders  of  medicine  and  selected,  sub- 
ject to  Presidential  approval,  by  the  general 
medical  schools  and  research  institutions. 
Why?  "Neither  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation nor  politicians  can  be  trusted,"  an- 
swers the  author. 

This  book,  like  most  collections  of  earlier 
published  material,  is  a  string  of  beads 
which  sometimes  vary  in  size  and  appeal. 
But  the  book  deserves  wide  circulation 
among  the  men  of  science  who  want  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  laboratory 
across  the  street  and  the  folk  who  have  no 
access  to  the  laboratory — the  average  citizen 
who  has  the  deciding  voice  in  the  future 
direction  of  world  affairs  and  thus  should 
be  well  informed. 

John  D.  Ratcliff,  himself  a  professional 
science  writer,  has  collected  in  his  four 
annual  volume  what  he  considers  the  belt 
articles  on  the  scientific  marvels  of  the  ye 
as  published  in  popular  magazines.  Si 
nificantly,  the  largest  number  deal  wi 
medicine,  a  recognization  of  man's  ove 
whelming  interest  in  himself  and  wh 
makes  him  tick. 
Washington,  D.  C.  HILLIER  KRII-GHBAU 

MEN,  MIND,  AND  POWER,  by  Dav 
Abrahamsen,  M.D.  Columbia  Universi 
Press.  $2. 

DR.  ABRAHAMSEN  STUDIES  CONDITIONS 
Germany  and  the  personalities  of  her  leae 
ers  in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  crim 
inals  and  psychiatry.  With  this  as  a  bas 
he  offers  definite  suggestions  as  to  wh 
can  be  done  to  prevent  a  third  world  wa 
which  he  feels  will  come  if  we  do  not  se 
the  situation  as  it  is  and  cope  with  it. 

He  writes:  "Even  if  it  seems  too  fa 
fetched  to  say  that  wars  are  usually  man 
factured  by  Germans,  nevertheless  the  ps 
chological  phenomenon  as  it  has  been  ma 
ifest  in  Germany  is  so  particular  that 
warrants  an  investigation  of  the  facto 
leading  to  war."  In  every  population,  h 
points  out,  there  is  a  neurotic  element  whic 
can  be  aroused  by  a  neurotic  and  impa 
sioned  leader  such  as  Hitler  was.  The  Ge 
mans  have  had  more  difficulty  than  mo 
nations  in  making  a  healthy  social  adapt 
tion  to  life  with  others. 

Dr.  Abrahamsen  feels  that  this  goes  bac 
to  the  time  when  they  lived  in  dark  forest 
and  needed  to  band  together  for  protection 
The  nations  along  the  ocean  develope 
more  initiative.  In  the  Germans,  force  an 
violence  were  developed  as  a  means  of  fee 
ing  secure.  "Their  fight  for  a  bare  physica 
existence  at  that  time,  may  be  related  t 
their  fight  today  for  a  physical  exis 
ence  expressed,  for  instance,  by  their  d< 
mands  for  colonies."  The  German  fear 
loss  of  status.  He  feels  threatened  and  then 
upon  shows  aggressive  and  resentful  a 
titudes  which  appear  paranoid. 

Another  factor  stressed  in  the  book 
the  German  family,  which  is  unlike  othe 
present-day  families.  The  German  father 
very  dominating,  like  the  father  in  the  ol 
tribes,  while  the  mother  is  weak  and  sul 
missive.  This  tends  to  build  up  in  th 


children  a  type  of  personality  that  is  sub- 
missive but  full  of  fear  and  resentment. 

Case  studies  are  made  of  important  lead- 
ers— Hitler,  Goering,  Goebbels,  Himmlcr, 
Quisling,  Laval.  The  writer  shows  by  not- 
ing family  history,  developmental  and  en- 
vironmental situations,  how  many  factors 
led  to  their  maladjusted  personalities.  The 
scars  left  by  lack  of  enough  affection,  by 
too  strict  discipline,  physical  deformities, 
and  so  on,  led  to  withdrawal  from  society, 
resentment,  aggression,  and  later  criminal 
acts. 

Long  before  these  men  came  into  power, 
they  exhibited  the  same  traits  of  character 
and  type  of  histories  that  have  been  found 
repeatedly  in  criminals.  In  a  community 
with  adequate  facilities  for  caring  for  such 
maladjusted  people,  they  would  have  been 
recognized  as  mentally  and  emotionally 
sick  and  would  have  received  the  necessary 
guidance  either  by  out-patient  psychiatric 
and  social  work  care,  or  if  necessary  would 
have  been  hospitalized.  They  should  not 
have  been  at  large  to  act  as  leaders  for 
other  emotionally  unstable  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  chapter  of 
the  book  as  far  as  the  future  is  concerned 
is  the  last  on  remolding  the  minds  of  the 
Germans.  This  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  working 
on  the  problem  of  Germany  or  Japan. 

Dr.  Abrahamsen  writes:  "The  task  of  re- 
educating Germany  is  a  challenge  to  all 
humanity  and  we  cannot  emphasize  too 
much  that  reeducation  must  bring  a  change 
in  the  character  structure  of  the  German. 
This  must  be  brought  also  in  German  in- 
stitutions and  German  outlook.  All  other 
treatment  would  be  only  symptomatic.  .  .  . 
Peace  has  to  come  from  the  people  them- 
selves according  to  their  desires  and  needs. 
It  is  these  desires  and  needs  which  have 
to  be  developed  in  the  Germans  to  make 
them  able  to  undertake  citizenship  in  man- 
kind." 

Among  his  suggestions  for  bringing 
about  this  change  is  one  that  has  to  do 
with  the  family.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
decrease  the  authority  of  the  father  and  to 
"strengthen  the  role  of  the  mother."  In 
countries  that  have  progressed,  women  have 
taken  a  more  active  part.  A  healthy  family 
should  be  a  biological  unit,  neither  paternal 
nor  maternal. 

Dr.  Abrahamsen  thinks  that  by  using  a 
specially  trained  group  of  women  teachers, 
rather  than  men  who  have  come  back  from 
war  bitter  and  resentful,  and  by  starting 
the  children  early  in  nursery  school  and 
keeping  them  in  school  longer,  a  good  deal 
could  be  accomplished.  There  should  be 
clinics  in  Germany  to  diagnose  and  treat 
individuals  suffering  from  maladjustment 
before  they  have  gotten  far  enough  to  be- 
come criminal.  Community  activities  should 
be  organized  to  help  them. 

This  book  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
not  only  for  dealing  with  problems  in  Ger- 
many, but  for  all  countries  everywhere. 
Civilization,  peace  between  nations,  and 
happy  living  between  various  groups  in  our 
own  cities  depend  on  the  widespread  use 
of  such  knowledge. 
New  Yor>(  City  A.  LOUISE  BRUSH,  M.D. 
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came,  saw  there  was  no  disorder,  and  left. 
Then  a  white  woman  guest,  not  a  member 
of  the  CORE  group,  asked  one  of  the 
Negro  girls  standing  in  line  to  share  her 
table.  This  inspired  CORE  members  al- 
ready seated  to  do  likewise.  In  this  man- 
ner all  but  two  of  the  Negroes  were  seated 
and  at  this  point  the  hostess  ushered  them 
to  a  table.  Spontaneous,  unrestrained  ap- 
plause swept  the  big  restaurant. 

Over  a  Widespread  Area 

It  is  not  the  plan  of  CORE  to  enroll 
large  memberships.  Groups  must  be  co- 
hesive and  extremely  well  disciplined  to 
carry  out  such  programs.  This  is  best  done, 
the  organization  feels,  by  keeping  numbers 
small.  Memberships  usually  run  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  to  a  hundred,  at  the  most, 
and  are  in  all  cases  of  both  races. 

Results  are  being  achieved  over  a  wide- 
spread area.  In  Denver,  all  movie  theaters 
now  admit  Negroes  to  any  part  of  the 
house.  But  before  victory  was  won  a  Negro 
corporal  in  uniform  was  arrested  by  an 
MP  on  the  call  of  the  manager  when  he 
attempted  to  sit  with  a  white  friend  on 
the  main  floor.  The  white  friend  accom- 
panied them  to  the  police  station  with  a 
copy  of  the  Civil  Rights  Statute  of  Colo- 
rado in  his  pocket.  Upon  its  presentation, 
,the  police  decided  they  had  no  grounds 
upon  which  to  hold  the  corporal. 

In  Colorado  Springs,  the  policy  of  sev- 
eral restaurants  has  been  changed  and 
groups  are  now  at  work  on  movie  houses. 

In  Detroit,  an  interracial  cooperative 
house  and  store  have  been  set  up. 

In  Chicago,  two  interracial  cooperative 
residences,  one  for  young  men,  another  for 
young  women,  now  exist  in  otherwise  seg- 
regated areas.  There  were  friendly  talks 
with  the  neighbors  and  no  complaining 
witnesses  appeared  when  the  real  estate 
companies  attempted  to  invoke  restrictive 
covenants  in  court. 

In  Oberlin,  faculty,  students  and  towns- 
people, finding  that  there  was  no  place 
where  a  Negro  could  get  his  hair  cut, 
formed  a  cooperative,  sold  shares,  and  set 
up  an  interracial  barber  shop  which  is  do- 
ing a  flourishing,  fine  quality  business. 

In  Columbus,  court  action  was  finally  re- 
sorted to,  which  has  ended  segregation  in 
the  big  downtown  movie  houses.  Here,  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  suit  simultaneously 
in  a  multiple  number  of  instances  to  show 
a  recalcitrant  city  administration  that  its 
more  democratic  citizenry  meant  business. 
Following  upon  this  success,  representatives 
of  practically  every  independently  owned 
theater  in  central  Ohio  agreed  no  longer 
to  discriminate.  Says  a  field  report,  there 
have  been  "no  complaints  by  operators 
showing  that  any  of  the  white  patrons 
have  complained,  nor  has  there  been  any 
racial  friction  or  decline  in  business  re- 
sulting." 

CORE  carried  on  a  campaign  in  several 
parts  of  the  country  against  the  Red  Cross 
policy  of  segregating  the  blood  of  whites 
I  In  aiiftt'ering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 


and  blacks  for  transmittal  to  the  wounded. 
"Give  your  blood,"  urged  CORE,  "but  pro- 
test this  Jim  Crow  policy."  Thousands  of 
leaflets  were  distributed  pointing  out  that 
"it's  all  the  same  to  him  (the  wounded 
man)  and  to  science  too!"  Three  hundred 
seventy-two  protesting  physicians,  the 
American  Association  of  Physical  Anthro- 
pologists, and  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  were  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  chemical,  physical,  and  micro- 
scopic tests  have  proved  that  white  and 
Negro  blood  are  identical  and  that  "the 
segregation  of  the  blood  ...  is  therefore 
not  only  unscientific,  but  is  a  grievous  af- 
front to  the  largest  minority  in  the  coun- 
try." 

CORE  has  collected  and  publicized  state- 
ments of  employers  showing  satisfaction 
with  Negro  employes.  It  has  tackled  dis- 
crimination in  department  stores,  barber 
shops,  federal  housing,  universities, 
YMCA's.  It  has  issued  pamphlets  listing 
restaurants  which  do  not  discriminate  and 
inviting  thoughtful  people  to  patronize 
them.  It  is  attempting  to  have  restrictive 
covenants  in  real  estate  transactions  de- 
clared illegal. 

Because  of  its  good  will  approach,  CORE 
has  in  most  cases  been  able  to  secure  the 
willing  concession  of  those  whose  policy  it 
seeks  to  change.  "But  we  have  no  failures," 
points  out  Mr.  Houser,  "because  we  never 
regard  a  job  as  finished  until  we  have 
won."  CORE  is  eager  to  leave  behind  not 
a  defeated  opponent  but  a  real  supporter 
of  racial  justice.  Its  difference  from  other 
movements  lies  in  its  belief  that  education 
alone  is  insufficient,  that  violence  is  self- 
defeating,  and  that  withdrawal  would  be 
immoral. 

CORE  members  have  taken  as  slogan 
the  words  of  Henry  Thoreau:  "What  I 
have  to  do  is  to  see,  at  any  rate,  that  I  do 
not  lend  myself  to  tne  wrong  which  I  con- 
demn." 


FROM  THE  MAN  ON  THE  JOB 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


individually  are  favorable  to  the  idea  of 
extra  remuneration  for  extra  accomplish- 
ment. Hence,  a  thoroughly  successful  plan 
would  include  this  motive,  while  providing 
ample  protection  for  the  original  wage 
structure. 

How  completely  wartime  plans  disre- 
garded this  essential  starting  point  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  estimated  $25,- 
000,000  savings  in  shipbuilding  were  ob- 
tained "at  a  cost  (quoted  with  mistaken 
pride  of  economy)  of  only  $100,000."  The 
original  arrangement  of  granting  four 
prizes  monthly— f  100,  $75,  $50  and  $25 
bonds — to  each  participating  yard  was  un- 
der pressure  by  the  various  committees  for 
nearly  two  years  before  it  was  extended  to 
cover  supplementary  awards  for  ideas  of 
merit.  But  the  basic  demand  of  contrib- 
uting workers  for  remuneration  related 
to  the  savings  effected  by  their  ideas  was 
never  met. 

The  protest  on  this  issue  which  arose  at 

many  times  and  in  varying  forms  was  on 

GRAPHIC) 


one  occasion  a  source  oi  extreme  embar- 
rassment to  our  company.  It  was  during 
the  monthly  presentation  of  awards  by  the 
plant  manager  that  one  of  the  prizewinners, 
when  called  on  to  receive  his  bond,  asked 
if  he  could  say  a  few  words.  The  sur- 
prising request  was  granted.  Looking  the 
plant  manager  straight  in  the  eye  the  work- 
er, a  serious,  thoughtful  man  of  thirty-five, 
took  the  microphone: 

"Back  in  New  Mexico  where  I  come 
from,"  he  began  rather  ambiguously,  "a 
man's  reputation  travels  fast.  My  dad  was 
known  to  be  one  of  the  fairest  men  in 
the  country  but  he  was  a  good  business- 
man, too.  I  remember  well  how  he  said  to 
me  on  repeated  occasions:  'Son,  for  God's 
sake,  if  you  have  to  give  something  away 
give  it  away  freeheartedly.  But  if  you 
sell  something  get  a  decent  price  for  it.' 

"That's  the  way  I  feel  about  my  sugges- 
tion. It's  worth  more  than  $18.75.  The 
man  who  investigated  it  said  it  would  save 
100  man-hours  per  hull.  That  ought  to  be 
about  $5,000  a  year,  the  way  I  figure. 

"There's  the  patriotic  angle,  I  know,  and 

'm  just  as  patriotic  as  the  next  man.    But 

my  genius  is  inspired  also  by  the  thought 

of  an  adequate  reward  for  my  efforts.   And 

as  for  honor,  there  are  few  of  us  who  are 

ike  the  Irishman  who  was  ridden  out  of 

own  on  a  rail.    Pat  said:  'If  it  wasn't  for 

he   honor   of   the   thing,   I'd   much   rather 

lave  walked.' 

"I've  talked  this  whole  matter  over  with 
my  fellow  workers  and  they  have  all  agreed 
hat   what  I   am  going  to  do  is  rieht  and 
ome  didn't  use  very  polite  language,  either. 
So,   remembering    the    advice   of   my    dad, 
'm    going    to    give    back    this    bond    frec.- 
heurtcdly  and  you  can  turn  it  over  to  the 
USD.  ..." 

The  meeting  broke  up  then  and  there 
md  the  whole  suggestion  program  almost 
iroke  up  with  it.  The  worker's  foreman 
ater  told  him  he  had  to  fight  for  him  for 
in  hour.  But  the  management  finally  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  ill-advised,  consid- 
ering the  publicity  he  had  obtained,  to  fire 
he  man. 

Bringing  in  the  Men 

A  cooperative  program  so  designed  as  to 
enlist  the  efforts  of  all  the  workers,  would 
basically  democratic  in  structure  and 
spirit.  Workers  of  each  homogeneous 
;roup,  including  supervision,  would  meet 
regularly  to  talk  over  their  problems  and 
o  consider  ways  of  solving  them. 
Above  this  mass  participation  would  rise 
pyramid  of  coordinating  committees, 
since  it  is  often  impossible  to  solve  produc- 
tion problems  except  on  a  plantwide,  in- 
dustrywide, or  even  a  national  scale.  Such 
plan  is  admittedly  a  radical  departure, 
Hit  it  is  not  wholly  new.  It  has  been  tried, 
f  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  often  with 
Brilliant  results. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  employment  in 
the  shipyard,  I  had  a  hand  in  something 
of  this  nature  and  can  vouch  for  its  pos- 
sibilities. There  was  a  serious  bottleneck 
n  the  skid  (subassembly)  department  and 
mi  department  was  called  in  to  help.  My 
hief  gave  me  the  assignment.  The  hold-up 


was  in  production  of  the  inner  bottom  sec- 
tions of  the  hull  which  had  to  pass  through 
two  jigs  and  welding  positioners;  hence 
output  was  definitely  limited.  A  full  set 
of  these  units  had  to  be  completed  every 
three  days  to  keep  up  with  other  sections 
of  the  ship,  whereas  the  best  that  had  as 
yet  been  done  was  a  full  set  in  five  days. 
The  number  of  men  employed  on  the  jigs 
had  reached  its  maximum  and  little  in  the 
way  of  improvement  could  be  expected  by 
changes  in  operating  procedure. 

Analysis  of  the  work  indicated  that  co- 
ordination between  the  shipfitters  and  the 
welders  was  not  all  it  should  have  been. 
The  optimum  arrangement  would  have 
been  exact  alternation  between  the  two 
jigs,  with  the  welders  working  on  one  and 
the  shipfitters  on  the  other,  and  vice-versa. 
But  whenever  the  fitters  had  completed 
work  on  their  jig  they  usually  had  to  wait 
for  from  thirty  minutes  to  several  hours 
for  the  welders  to  finish  on  theirs,  and  the 
reciprocal  situation  was  often  the  same. 

A  rigid  hour-by-hour  schedule  seemed 
indicated.  The  way  such  a  schedule  works 
is  very  simple.  Every  unit  assembled  is 
marked  for  the  number  of  hours  it  re- 
quires to  fit  up  as  well  as  weld,  with  the 
timing  based  on  actual  experience;  and  the 
units  are  so  arranged  in  sequence  that  the 
fitters  and  welders  can  pass  without  break 
from  one  to  another.  Such  a  schedule  has 
often  been  considered  impractical  in  a  ship- 
yard where  unforeseeable  circumstances  are 
the  rule.  However,  with  allowance  in  the 
time  allotted  for  such  emergencies,  the  skid 
department  got  firmly  behind  such  a  sched- 
ule as  an  experiment. 

We  then  called  a  meeting  of  the  work- 
ers and  explained  to  them  how  the  sched- 
ule operated.  It  was  by  no  means  a  case 
of  speed-up,  we  stressed,  since  the  time  al- 
lowed in  each  case  had  been  determined 
by  the  performance  record  of  the  men 
themselves.  They  seemed  interested. 

"Now,  this  is  all  good  and  well,"  I  told 
them  further,  "it's  a  nice  game  but  you 
aren't  a  bunch  of  kids  playing  games.  The 
question  comes  up:  'What  do  /  get  out  of 
it?'  Well,  for  one  thing  it  will  help  finish 
these  ships  on  time  and  that  surely  is  im- 
portant tor  the  war.  But  there's  something 
else  that  perhaps  strikes  even  closer.  You 
know  that  new  shipbuilding  is  rapidly  run- 
ning out.  There's  still  work  to  be  done 
but  it  won't  need  as  many  men  or  yards 
as  before.  All  other  yards  in  the  area  ex- 
cept the  naval  drydocks  are  laying  men  off 
by  the  thousands.  Our  own  yard  will  be 
on  a  competitive  basis  hereafter.  You've 
heard  that  we  recently  lost  a  contract  for 
a  number  of  tankers  to  an  eastern  yard. 
If  we  are  to  get  such  contracts  in  the  fu- 
ture it  will  be  because  we  can  cut  man- 
hours  by  methods  such  as  these.  No  speed- 
up, but  better  coordination  and  elimination 
of  friction.  ..." 

But  I  was  thinking  all  the  time:  If  this 
thing  works  out,  by  rights  you  should  all  be 
getting  a  nifty  bonus  for  it! 

The  schedule  proved  a  real  success,  as 
indeed  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  do. 
The  workers  watched  the  schedule  with 
hawkeyes  and  if  they  fell  behind  due  to 
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breakdown  of  a  crane  or  other  cause,  it 
never  took  them  long  to  "get  back  on  the 
beam."  Most  of  the  time  they  never  got 
off  it.  Once,  when  lackers  were  unavail- 
able, the  fitters  grabbed  their  helmets  and 
stingers  and  continued  the  work.  The 
bottleneck  was  broken  in  a  week,  and  in 
two  the  innerbottom  jigs  were  "way  out 
in  front."  Five  hundred  man-hours  a  hull 
were  slashed  off  the  production  time.  Soon 
the  extra  units  began  to  accumulate,  and 
before  the  safety  department  complained 
about  it,  the  proud  skid  superintendent  had 
them  mounted  one  upon  another  in  two 
great  piles  each  nine  units  high.  It  was,  I 
felt,  a  notable  symbol  of  the  efficacy  of 
planning  and  particularly  of  including  the 
man  on  the  job  in  the  planning. 
Peacetime  Possibilities 
The  labor-management  cooperative  plan, 
at  least  as  practiced  on  a  mass  scale,  is  a 
new  thing.  This  partly  explains  its  failure 
to  achieve  greater  success  during  the  war. 
It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  gloss  over 
its  shortcomings  for  that  would  be  to  shut 
the  door  to  progress.  We  might  have  ma- 
terially shortened  the  fighting  and  so  saved 
many  lives  if  we  had  utilized  fully  the  re- 
sources of  our  working  men  and  women. 
That  loss  is  irretrievable.  Our  peacetime 
industry  presents  its  own  great  possibilities. 
Full  employment — those  sixty  million  jobs 
—  may  to  a  considerable  degree  depend 
upon  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  build  on  wartime  experience  and  de- 
velop sound  labor-management  cooperation. 
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MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 


WRITERS:  MANUSCRIPT,  monthly  journal  o 
opinion  for  literary  workers,  seeks  short  stories 
essays,  articles.  Limited  subscription  list  open 
$3.00  yearly.  MANUSCRIPT,  Box  54,  Hollywood 
California. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RESEARCH:  Congressional  Library,  Government 
Bureaus,  etc.  Questions,  literary  or  scientific  in- 
vestigations, genealogy,  business  errands,  attended 
by  experts.  Circular  free.  CREHOKE,  Box 
23J9-G,  Washington  13,  D.  C. 


BOOK  REVIEW  drudgery  done  tor  you  by  experi- 
cnceil  lecturer,  newspaper  and  SRL  reviewer. 
Henrietta  Hardman,  Central  Village,  Connecticut. 


MANUSCRIPT  BUREAU,  Literary  Agency.  Short 
stories,  articles,  books,  novels  sold.  All  sales  pos- 
sibilities covered.  Send  scripts  or  query  us.  154 
Xassau  Street,  New  York  7. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


LOCAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE wants  professionally  trained  case  worker 
for  Child  Welfare  Division  which  has  a  program 
of  case  work  services  to  children,  foster  home 
placement  and  adoptions.  Offers  opportunity  for 
excellent  supervision  and  intensive  case  work. 
Salary  $2100.  Write  Mrs.  Agnes  Fulcrod,  Social 
Service  Bureau,  Danville,  Virginia. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


CASEWORKERS,  professionally  qualified.  Those 
with  experience  preferred.  Opportunity  for  case 
work  with  veterans  and  their  families.  Salary- 
range  $1980  to  $2400.  Apply  Home  Service  De- 
partment. New  Orleans  Chapter,  American  Red 
Cross,  822  Perdido  Street,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 


ADMITTING  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  In  and  Out 
Patient  admitting  department  of  large  Chicago 
Hospital.  Admitting  or  medical  social  work  ex- 
perience not  required  though  desirable.  Please 
state  professional  qualifications  and  experience. 
8309  Survey. 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT.  Training 
School  ior  Boys.  Permanent  pending  examination. 
Usual  education,  administrative  experience  and 
cottage  life  or  relevant  group  work  background. 
Furnished  house,  living  for  family  and  about 
$3, 500  to  start.  Increments.  New  York  State 
resident  preferred.  Clinton  W.  Areson,  Supt., 
Industry,  New  York. 


WANTED.  Experienced  case  worker  for  Social 
Service  Department,  multiple  function  agency, 
serving  blind  and  partially  sighted  individuals. 
Opportunity  to  help  create  and  develop  profes- 
sional practice  in  case  work  service  to  the  visually 
handicapped.  Salary  range:  $2700.00  to  $3400.00 
a  vear.  8307  Survey. 


CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR,  responsible,  for  case 
work  program  in  multiple  service  Jewish  case 
work  agency.  Responsibilities  include  supervision 
of  workers  and  students.  Salary  $3600.  Jewish 
Community  Service  Society,  588  Monroe  Street. 
Buffalo  11.  New  York. 


ASSISTANT  CAMP  DIRECTOR:  For  coeduca- 
tional, interracial  progressive  agfticy  children's 
camp.  90  miles  from  New  York  City.  Oppor- 
tunity for  one  interested  in  becoming  future 
camp  director.  8305  Survey. 


CASE  WORKERS:  Highly  credited  Family  Agency. 
Eastern  city,  has  three  case  work  positions  open 
including  Intake  worker,  who  shares  responsibility 
with  case  work  supervisor  for  staff  and  student 
members.  Training  and  experience  in  psychiatric 
practice  of  case  work  desirable.  Salary  ranee — 
$221)0. -$32(10.  8302  Survey. 


WANTED:  DIRECTOR  and  STAFF  MEMBERS 
for  Jewish  Boys'  Camp  in  New  England.  Must 
be  well  trained  and  have  successful  experience. 
Write  full  details  to  8301  Survey. 


A  BOYS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL  located  in  the 
South  is  in  need  of  an  Assistant  Superintendent. 
State  age,  family,  experience,  religion,  and  edu- 
cational background.  8300  Survey. 


CHILDREN'S  WORKER,  settlement,  vicinin 
Froebel  School,  Gary,  Indiana.  Training  essential. 
.Mexican.  Polish,  or  Jewish  background  preferred. 
Tremendous  challenge  for  right  person.  8299 
Survey. 

WANTED:  Case  Worker  for  Family  and  Cliilcl 
Care  Agency.  Salary  commensurate  with  train- 
ing and  experience.  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau, 
224  Washington  Avenue.  Bridseport,  Connecticut. 

FAMILY     LIFE    EDUCATIONAL     DIRECTOR 

with  educational  and  social  work  background. 
Public  speaking,  counseling  (sex  education,  pre- 
marital) abilities  and  personality  important.  Pre- 
ventitive  community  program  to  improve  family 
life  under  auspices  of  Family  Agency  with  ac 
cepted  professional  standards.  Salary  $3000  to 
$3600  depending  on  experience.  Write  Family 
Service  Association,  645  "A"  Street,  San  Diego  1, 
California. 

EXECUTIVE  WANTED:  Jewish  multiple  func- 
tion agency  in  city  of  300,000  in  East.  8294. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER  with  full 
training  in  accredited  school  of  medical  social 
work.  Placement  in  large  municipal  hospital. 
Salary  Range:  $2898-$3312. 

SOCIAL  CASE 'WORKER  witH  complete  or  par- 
tial training  in  accredited  school  of  social  work. 
Placement  in  large  municipal  family  agency.  Sal- 
ary Range:  $2566-$2S29. 

STUDENT  SOCIAL  WORKER:  A.B.  with  major 
in  the  social  and/or  biological  sciences  (or  com- 
bination,). Salary  Range:  $1993-$2268.  No  Resi- 
dence  Rule. 

Applications  received  by  mail.  For  further  informa- 
tion apply  to  Detroit  Civil  Service  Commission, 
735  Randolph  Street,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

WANTED:  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  the 
Hawaii  Territorial  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
New  position.  Salary,  $350  a  month,  advance- 
ment depending  upon  growth  of  Society  and  its 
work.  Duties:  To  guide,  stimulate,  and  promote 
the  development  of  an  integrated  program  for  the 
Society  which  now  is  three  years  old.  Major 
activities :  Education,  coordination,  publicity. 
Requirements:  Training  and  experience  in  ps>- 
chiatric  social  work  with  demonstrated  ability  in 
public  relations  preferred.  Will  also  consider 
candidates  with  training  and  successful  experience 
in  community  organisation.  Selection:  Selection 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  unassembled 
examination  whcih  will  include  submission  of  a 
short  thesis  on  a  pertinent  subject.  For  particu- 
lars write  immediately,  clipper  mail,  to  the 
Society,  attention  Miss  Vivian  Johnson,  Mabel 
Smythe  Building,  Honolulu.  T.  H. 

IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED  in  connection  w 
Southeastern  Branch  of  the  Children's  Home  S< 
ciety  of  Florida  at  Miami.  2  trained,  experienced, 
capable  Senior  Case  Workers  and  1  Junior  (as. 
Worker.  Must  be  persons  of  unquestioned  good 
health,  character  and  habits,  and  able  to  furnish 
references.  Good  salary,  permanent  employment 
and  an  opportunity  to  do  a  real  Case  Work  job 
with  a  State-wide,  non-sectarian  Child  Placinp 
Agency.  Apply  to:  403  Consolidated  Building. 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANTS 
A  philanthropic  research  and  educational  organ- 
ization seeks  women  40  to  50  for  interesting  and 
permanent  work  (outside  of  New  York),  in  help- 
ing low  income  people  to  help  themselves.  College 
graduate  or  equivalent.  Neither  social  service 
nore  business  experience  is  essential  for  people 
genuinely  interested  in  and  free  to  follow  a  career 
of  social  significance.  Starting  salary  $2,500,  with 
liberal  annuity.  8285  Survey 

SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  experi- 
enced, to  have  charge  of  a  family  service  depart- 
ment in  multiple  service  Jewish  case  work  agency. 
Responsibilities  include  supervision  of  workers  and 
students,  administration  of  unit  and  community 
committee  work.  Salary  range  $2700  to  $3800. 
8215  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  qualified. 
by  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency  offering 
good  supervision  and  special  interest  assignments. 
Classifications  Case  Worker  I  and  Case  Worker 
II  provide  excellent  salary  range.  8210  Survey. 

CATHOLIC  Family  and  Child  Care  Casework 
Agency  needs  graduate  social  worker.  Oppor- 
tunity for  advancement.  Good  salary,  according 
to  training  and  experience.  Catholic  Charities, 
418  N.  Twenty-fifth  St..  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working  su- 
pervisor. Agency  is  expanding  its  family  and 
child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision  and  adt-- 
quate  salary  based  on  training  and  experience. 
Transportation  paid  to  San  Francisco.  Write 
Catholic  Social  Service,  995  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  3. ____^ — 

DIRECTOR  for  Youth  Council  to  be  organized   i 
West    Coas-t    metropolitan    area    on    a    city    wide 
inter    agency    level.      Will   have   responsibility    i.  t 
guiding    young    people    in    developing    their 
project.      Salary  up  to  $7200.00.     8276  Survey. 

ADOPTION  AGENCY  wants  professionally  trained 
case  worker  for  study  department,  child  placing 
experience  desirable;  ability  either  latent  or  de- 
veloped, to  relate  as  a  case  worker  to  young 
babies  and  to  use  knowledge  about  infant  de- 
velopment discriminatingly.  Also  case  worker  for 
home  finders  and  adoption  placement  department. 
Salary  $1800.  to  $2400.  Write  Miss  Julia  Ann 
Bishop,  Director  of  Case  Work,  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Virginia.  Box  554.  Richmond.  Virginia. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  (woman)  for 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  in  the  Km 
tucky  mountains.  For  information  write  Director, 
Wendover.  Leslie  County.  Kentucky. 

INTAKE  SUPERVISOR  AND  CASEWORK- 
ERS :  men  or  women  professionally  trained  and 
experienced  for  agency  working  with  veterans, 
active  servicemen,  and  their  dependents.  Com- 
munity served  has  population  of  185,000.  Salaries 
excellent  and  commensurate  with  qualifications 
Give  full  details.  Apply  Home  Service,  Spring- 
field Chapter.  American  Red  Cross,  31  Elm  Street, 
Springfield.  Mass. 

WANTED    ASSISTANT    HEAD    WORKER,    fe- 
male,   for    Hospital    Social    Service    Department    ir 
I         New   York   City.   Write   8293    Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  FOR  GROUP  WORK  or  Comm- 
unity Organization.  Man  with  twenty  years  of 
experience  in  Social  Work.  8295  Survey. 


AGENCY  EXECUTIVE,  male,  42,  Protestant,  14 
years  administrative  experience  in  Boys'  Club, 
Child  Guidance  Center,  Public  Welfare  and  Red 
Cross  for  past  four  years.  A.  A.  S.  W.  Fund 
Raiding  experience.  8296  Survey. 


ENERGETIC  WORKER,  executive  experience  in 
New  Vork  group  work  agency,  just  returned  from 
overseas  with  Red  Cross.  Interested  in  position 
with  youth  serving  organization,  Chicago  area. 
8297  Survey. 


AVAILABLE — Director  of  organization,  public  re- 
lations, fund  raising;  (legal  background),  dynamic 
speaker,  effective  campaigner.  $7,500  or  nominal 
consultive  fees.  8292  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE,  male  34,  married,  experienced  pro- 
gram director  social  group  work  agencies,  11 
years  including  community  organization  promot- 
ional work,  fund  raising.  Professionally  trained. 
Last  four  years  with  Special  Services,  comm- 
issioned U.  S.  Army.  Excellent  background  De- 
sires connection  in  youth  and  adult  education— 
recreation  field.  8298  Survev. 


TRAINED  WOMAN  CASEWORKER.  Seven 
years  family,  chijd  welfare  and  supervisory  ex- 
perience. Immediately  available  any  area  in 
United  States  or  Pacific.  Free  to  travel.  Age  11. 
Negro.  8310  Survey. 


kSSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  large  boys'  club  de- 
sires  the  opportunity  of  organizing  and  directing 
a  newly  formed  or  established  boys'  club  in  the 
middle  west  or  far  west.  8308  Survey. 


.VAILABLE  APRIL  FIRST.  Army  officer,  36, 
3!'i  years  Army  morale,  education,  counselling 
officer.  Prior  to  induction,  settlement  house  exec- 
utive and  School  of  Social  Work  Faculty  mem- 
ber Mid-west.  Graduate  New  York  School  of 
ocial  Work.  Eleven  years  professional  experi- 


East.     Minimum  salary  $5.000.     8306  Survey. 


{PERIENCED    MAN    as    Research  Director    or 

I  ruKiam    Administrator    in    Juvenile  Delinquency 

preventive  or  correctional    programs.  Community 
or  institutional.     8303   Survey. 

IIRECTOR  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  EDUCATION 

available    for    positien    in    community,    school    or 
social  work  organization.     8304  Survey. 

IAN,    graduate   accredited    School   of   Social    Work 
ix    years    experience    casework,    executive,    com- 


or  supervisor.  8311   Survey. 


"POWHATAN"  INDIAN  PIPE  _ 

end  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan"  handmade 
lian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica  famous  original 
Virginia  antique,  with  long  stem,  historic  booklet, 
directions  enjoyment,  and  care.  Rustic  container 
V^gc  Prepaid.  PAMPLIN  PIPE  CO.,  Rich- 
mond  19,  Virginia. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 
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short,  are  we  moving  forward  or  "back  to 
normalcy"? 

Housing  is  Exhibit  A  in  support  of  the 
general  truth  that  "back  to  normalcy" 
would  bring  alternate  periods  of  boom  and 
bust.  It  woulrl  not  bring  enough  houses  or 
enough  jobs.  In  each  typical  postwar  year 
we  would  need  to  invest  about  $7,000,- 
000,000  in  residential  construction  to  help 
sustain  an  annual  gross  national  product  of 
f  170,000,000,000,  the  minimum  gross  prod- 
uct required  for  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment. 

This  would  be  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  in  the  last  year  before  the  war.  And 
that  was  one  of  the  best  prewar  years. 

This  tells  how  far  we  shall  fall  short 
in  housing  if  the  future  program  is  pat- 
terned on  the  past.  If  we  fall  short  to  the 
same  extent  in  other  endeavors,  we  may 
run  into  an  unparalleled  depression  before 
the  veterans  of  this  war  reach  middle  age. 

By  that  time,  with  the  aid  of  American 
financing,  some  other  nations  will  have  re- 
stored their  economies.  Their  more  rigor- 
ous, though  less  free,  systems  will  be  at- 
taining full  employment,  just  when  we  our- 
selves may  again  be  demonstrating  a  strik- 
ing incapacity  to  do  so.  That  contrast,  held 
up  for  all  to  see,  would  imperil  our  influ- 
ence in  world  affairs  at  the  very  time  when 
it  may  be  needed  most. 

The  Opportunity  Here  and  Now 

Full  employment  in  a  free  society  is  not 
just  jobs.  Hitler  provided  jobs — while  he 
lasted.  Full  employment  in  a-  democracy 
means  supplying  the  kind  of  jobs  that  add 
most  to  meeting  a  people's  physical  needs 
— plus  the  kind  of  leisure  that  adds  most 
to  their  cultural  advancement. 

We  know  from  experience  that  we  can- 
not plan  for  continuous  full  employment 
when  we  are  sick  with  depression.  Then 
we  can  only  give  ourselves  shots  in  the 
arm.  We  can  plan  soundly  to  f^eep  pros- 
perity only  when  we  have  prosperity.  For 
this,  there  is  no  time  like  the  present. 

The  Full  Employment  bill  calls  for  an 
annual  over-all  budget  for  full  employment 
and  full  production.  But  this  would  be  a 


futility  without  specific  programs  to  fill  in 
the  details. 

The  Wagner-Ellender'-Taft  bill  is  about 
the  first  specific  program  for  postwar 
America.  It  contains  the  plans  and  ex- 
presses the  intent  to  achieve  housing's  part 
of  "full  production  and  full  employment." 

It  implements  this  intent  with  the  neces- 
sary teamwork  to  carry  through: 

Teamworl{  within  the  government, 
through  one  permanent  National  Housing 
Agency  executing  one  clearly  defined  na- 
tional housing  policy,  instead  of  numerous 
conflicting  agencies. 

Teamworl^  between  communities  and  the 
government,  with  a  five  year,  $25,000,000 
federal  program  of  grants  to  localities,  on 
an  equal  matching  basis,  to  help  them  study 
their  housing  and  community  development 
needs  and  how  best  to  meet  them. 

Teamwork^  at  all  levels,  among  industry, 
labor,  agriculture  and  government,  in  plan- 
ning and  in  doing. 

Teamwor\  between  an  executive  agency 
and  Congress,  through  the  requirement 
that  the  National  Housing  Agency  submit 
annually  to  Congress  a  current  inventory 
of  housing  progress,  with  recommendations 
for  bringing  housing  ever  nearer  to  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every  American 
family. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  bill  will  "cost 
too  much."  Most  of  it  deals  with  repay- 
able loans  or  insurance  of  private  lending. 
When  all  of  the  programs  are  in  full  swing 
— five  years  after  enactment — the  total  cost 
to  the  federal  government  will  be  only 
$133,000,000  a  year.  It  cost  us  more  than 
twice  that  much  every  day  to  win  the  war. 
The  housing  bill  is  therefore  at  the  core 
of  the  struggle  to  realize  in  our  time  the 
full  promise  of  a  peaceful  America.  No 
such  struggle  ever  got  under  way  without 
bitter  opposition.  No  such  struggle  ever  led 
to  victory  without  first  becoming  a  people's 
cause  and  enlisting  their  indomitable  sup- 
port. 

That  support  is  what  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  housing  bill  needs— NOW* 
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*  President   Truma»   endorsed   the   bill    in  his  mes- 
'  sage  to  Congress  on  January  21. 
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'WE" 


their  supply  houses,  and  the  other  factors 
of  their  business  life. 

As  the  Employers  See  It 

"It's  like  this,"  a  spokesman  for  the 
Clothing  Manufacturers  Association  ex- 
plained to  me,  "we  married  the  union  a 
good  long  time  ago.  It  wasn't  a  love  match. 
Both  parties  were  forced  into  it,  you  might 
say,  but  from  the  beginning  we  all  realized 
that  no  divorce  was  possible.  It  was  for 
keeps.  Now  you  take  a  marriage  that  has 
gone  on  for  twenty-five  years — there  aren't 
any  fireworks  left.  If  it  has  lasted  that 
long,  the  parties  have  learned  how  to  get 
on  together,  and  take  the  ups  and  the 
downs  together,  and  work  things  out  to- 
gether. And  that  's  the  way  it  is  with  the 
union  and  us.  We've  had  our  good  times 
and  we've  had  our  bad  times.  We've  given 
each  other  a  lot.  We  haven't  a  lot  of  illu- 
sions about  each  other.  But  we've  learned 
to  get  along.  We  had  to.  I'm  not  making 
any  comments  on  any  other  industry.  But 
in  our  industry,  the  big  point  was  that  we 
took  each  other,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
and  for  keeps." 

As  to  the  recent  settlement,  "We  aren't 
celebrating.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  cele- 
brate because  he  had  to  pay  out  money? 
But  we  worked  it  out  around  the  table,  its 
what  we  agreed  to,  and  it  will  work  be- 
cause we'll  make  it  work — I  mean  the  in- 
dustry. When  we  say  'we'  it's  all  of  us, 
the  union  and  the  manufacturer." 

Thus  both  union  and  management  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  this  agreement  was 
arrived  at  "across  the  table."  It  was  ham- 
mered out  by  representatives  of  the  work- 
ers and  of  the  employers,  after  weeks  of 
discussion.  Government  had  no  part  in  the 
negotiations  at  any  stage,  nor  were  photog- 
raphers on  hand  to  record  the  signing  of 
the  agreement. 

It  furnishes,  perhaps,  an  example  of  the 
orinciple  recently  laid  down  bv  William 
H.  Davis,  former  head  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  when  according  to  The  New  Yor^ 
Times  he  told  a  Senate  committee  on  Jan- 
uary 15  that  government  intervention  in 


labor  disputes  in  peacetime  defeated  "the 
basic  purpose  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
rendered  the  achievement  of  industrial 
peace  far  more  difficult.  So  long  as  there 
was  held  out  to  each  side  in  a  labor  dispute 
the  possibility  that  it  might  gain  more  from 
government  intervention  than  it  could  by 
its  own  efforts,  any  legislation  would  ag- 
gravate rather  than  ameliorate  the  prob- 
lem." 

The  "mature"  labor  relations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Amalgamated  and  their  employ- 
ers were  reached  the  long,  slow  way.  In 
discussing  the  negotiations,  union  leaders 
and  management  spokesmen  alike  re- 
minded me  that  "it  wasn't  always  like 
this."  Both  harked  back  to  the  stormy  days 
of  the  Chicago  strike  in  1911',  the  New 
York  City  lockout  in  the  Twenties,  the  or- 
ganizing drives  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities. 

Both  groups  point  to  the  Wagner  act, 
which  spelled  out  the  right  of  the  workers 
to  collective  bargaining,  as  a  milestone  in 
industrial  relations  in  this  country.  "It 
changed  the  whole  labor  picture,"  a  union 
spokesman  said,  "but  we  don't  need  the 
machinery."  An  official  of  the  manufactur- 
ers association  made  the  same  point  when 
he  said,  "The  Wagner  act  put  collective 
bargaining  on  a  different  level  —  but  of 
course  this  industry  didn't  need  the  act." 

A  Shortcut  to  Peace 

The  clothing  industry  has  followed  a 
long  and  difficult  road  from  the  sweatshop 
era  to  the  new  agreement.  Today's  indus- 
trial warfare  echoes  the  bitter  strife  in  the 
clothing  industry  twenty  and  thirty  years 
ago.  But  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  possible 
to  shortcut  that  long  and  costly  process. 

The  outstanding  example  today  is  of 
course  that  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  who  made 
production  history  as  a  wartime  shipbuild- 
er, and  now  is  pioneering  almost  as  spec- 
tacularly in  postwar  industrial  relations. 
While  the  General  Motors  plants  were 
strikebound,  and  the  Ford  negotiations 
with  the  union  hanging  fire,  Kaiser-Frazer, 
the  newcomer  in  the  auto  field,  agreed  on 


January  7  to  sign  a  contract  with  th 
United  Auto  Workers  (CIO)  which  set 
new  levels  not  only  of  wages,  but  of  union 
management  relations  in  the  industry. 

The  same  papers  that  brought  news  o 
the  start  of  the  steel  strike,  also  carriee 
front  page  stories  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser's  set 
dement  with  the  United  Steel  Workers,  01 
the  terms  proposed  by  President  Trumai 
to  "Big  Steel."  The  agreement,  providinj 
the  18  Yi  cent  increase  in  hourly  wages  cov 
ers  the  Fontana  steel  plant,  the  largest  01 
the  Pacific  coast,  with  between  3,000  anc 
4,000  workers.  The  wage  increase  entaile< 
no  price  concession  from  the  government 
The  plant  has  been  charging  the  genera 
west  coast  rate  of  $2.80  a  hundred,  whic 
is  below  the  $3.35  ceiling,  and  a  spokesmai 
for  the  management  said  there  was  no  in 
tention  of  increasing  that  price. 

In  commenting  on  the  steel  contract,  Mi 
Kaiser  said: 

"As  I  understand  the  principle  of  col 
lective  bargaining  as  established  by  law  i 
means  that  all  parties  have  an  obligatioi 
to  find  a  basis  on  which  they  mutuall 
agree.  I  have  signed  this  agreement  toda 
in  the  belief  it  will  have  the  support  of  th< 
people  of  America.  I  believe  this  becaus 
I  cannot  conceive  that  a  sum  of  3J/2  cent 
[the  difference  between  the  Truman  pro 
posal  and  the  U.  S.  Steel  offer]  should  b< 
permitted  to  retard  or  destroy  the  possibility 
of  real  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  nation.' 

These  are  days  when  news  from  the  re 
conversion  front  is  grim  news.  With  short 
ages  of  civilian  goods  in  this  country  am 
tragic  need  overseas,  our  vast  productive 
machinery  is  grinding  to  a  halt  in  crucia 
areas.  At  such  a  time,  the  examples  o 
sound,  constructive  industrial  relations  gaii 
new  significance — not  only  to  the  worker 
and  employers  directly  involved,  but  to  al 
employers  and  workers,  and  to  the  genera 
public  as  well.  For.  in  the  final  analysis 
strike  issues  are  determined  by  what  Presi 
dent  Truman  has  termed  "the  greates 
pressure  group  of  all"  —  the  Americai 
people. 
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ihose  who  are  anxious  to  understand  and  exercise  some  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  development  of  human  nature." — .\ei<  1  ork  Times  Book 
Ke,ieu\  $i.OO 

Common  Neuroses  of  Children  and  Adults 

By  O.  Spurgeon  English,  M.D.  and  G.  H.  J.  Pearson.  M.D.  "The  neuroses. 
of  children  and  adults  systematically  described  .  .  .  Nowhere  will  the 
practitioner  find  this  information  a»  thoroughly  and  carefully  presented 
as  it  is  in  this  hook." — Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  $3.75 

A  Handbook  of  Psychiatry 

By  P.  H.  Lichtenstein,  M.D.  and  S.  M.  Small,  M.D.  "An  excellent  intro- 
ductory volume  for  the  student,  the  general  practitioner,  the  nurse,  the 
social  worker,  and  the  layman  who  comes  in  contact  with  psychiatric 
cases."— The  Psychiatric  Quarterly.  $3.50 

Psychotherapy  with  Children 

By  Frederick  H.  Allen,  M.D.  How  children  with  behavior  difficulties  can 
be  helped  to  help  themselves.  "A  splendid  contribution  to  the  field  of 
child  guidance." — American  Journal  of  Psychiatry.  $3.50 

A  History  of  Medical  Psychology 

By  Gregory  Zilboorg  and  George  W.  Henry.  "Dr.  Zilhoorg's  hook  fills  a 
very  important  gap  .  .  .  will  undoubtedly  interest  not  only  the  psychiatrist 
and  medical  man  but  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  civilization." 
— -Henry  E.  Sigerist,  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  $6.00 

Beyond  the  Clinical  Frontiers 

By  Edward  A.  Strecker.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  trace  the  kin- 
ship between  the  minds  of  those  who  are  mentally  sick,  the  thinking  of 
the  average  normal  individual,  anil  the  ma-s  behavior  of  crowds.  $2.50 

A  Short  History  of  Psychiatric  Achievement 

By  Nolan  D.  0.  Lewis.  Describes  prcscicntific  ami  scientific  beginnings 
of  psychiatry  from  ancient  times  to  recent  years.  $3.00 

Our  Inner  Conflicts 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  THEORY  OF  NEUROSIS 

H>  Karen  llornev.  M.D.  Author  <if  The  \eurolic  I'ersimiilily  «/  Our 
Time,  !\eu<  Ways  in  Psychoanalysis  and  Self-Analysis.  ( Nearly  anil 
lucidly  Dr.  Horney  demonstrate!  her  eomiclion  that  by  changing  the  con- 
ditions within  our  personalities  that  bring  neuroses  into  being,  »c  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  disentangling  our  own  conflicts.  *3.nfl 

Freud's  Contribution  to  Psychiatry 

By  A.  A.  Brill.  "Will  remain  a  classic  in  psychoanalytic  literature  for 
all  time." — Karl  Menninger.  ?2.7."> 
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Agencies 

300,000 

Board  Members 

1,000,000 

Volunteer  Assistants 

$50,000,000 

Annual  Expenditures 

fexrlunirr   of   tht  Red   CTOH) 

This    is    important 
business    indeed  J 

IT  is  the  picture  of  the  voluntary 
health  movement  in  America  today! 

How  successfully  is  this  tremendous 
wealth  in  manpower  and  money  being 
used  for  the  good  of  the  public  which 
it  is  pledged  to  serve? 

Here  is  the  first  attempt  to  evaluate, 
fully  and  frankly,  the  extent  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  voluntary  effort  for 
promoting  general  health: 

VOLUNTARY 

HEALTH 

AGENCIES 

An  Interpretive  Study 

By  Selskar  M.  Gunn  and 
Philip  S.  Platt 

THIS  is  the " report  whose  far-seeing 
recommendations  on  the  co-ordinating 
of  services  and  fund-raising  campaign* 
are  being  so  widely  discussed  by  the 
press  of  the  nation.  Says  Dr.  Dublin  in  his 
preface  to  the  book:  "The  voluntary 
health  agencies  of  the  country  are  at 
the  cross-roads.  .  .  .  From  now  on  a 
more  critical  public  will  demand  that  its 
funds  be  used  more  wisely  .  .  .  that 
there  be  team  play  among  all  voluntary 
societies  and  with  official  agencies.  The 
challenge  must  be  met." 

And  comments  the  Hoosier  Health 
Herald  (Indianapolis),  "This  book  will 
help  meet  that  challenge." 

It  U,  «ay»  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon-Cm- 
eral,  (I.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  "...  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  eoor.linmlon  of 
effort  for  better  national  health.*' 


THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY 
IS  E»«T  2«tti  St..  New  York  1O.  N.  Y. 


DIRECTORY   OF   NATIONAL   ORGANIZATIONS 

Social,  Economic  and  International  Planning 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTED 
.(QUAKERS)  — 20  South  12th  Street.  Plnladel 
phia  7,  Pennsylvania;  Clarence  ¥..  Pickett, 
Executive  Secretary.  Represents  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  relief  and  social  welfare  serv- 
ices on  a  non-sectarian  basis  and  without 
discrimination  of  race  or  nationality.  Present 
activities  include  CHILD  FEEDING  and 
OTHER  RELIEF  PROJECTS:  in  Finland, 
France.  Poland.  Italy,  Austria,  Germany  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe;  MEDICAL  WORK 
DRUG  TRANSPORT  and  REHABILITA- 
TION: in  China  and  India:  REFUGEE 
AID:  in  United  States  and  abroad:  RACE 
RELATION'S:  community  services  for  Japa- 
nese Americans,  improvement  of  housing  and 
employment  for  Negroes;  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS:  housing  projects  and  con 
sultative  services  to  management  and  lahor; 
VOLUNTEER  WORK  CAMPS:  for  college 
and  high-school  students  to  become  acquainted 
with  social  and  economic  problems  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico:  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS:  300  institutes  to 
promote  study  of  religious  and  economic 
bases  for  peace  and  post-war  reconstruction; 
student  study  groups  for  peace  education  on 
college  campuses. 


Since   1917    AMERICAN  JEWISH   CONGRESS     has 

concerned  itself  with  protection  of  rights  of 
Jews.  Activities  now  embrace  situation  in 
United  States.  Latin  America,  and  Europe. 
Its  program  includes  defense  against  anti- 
Semitic  propagandaC  combating  economic  dis- 
crimination, law  and  legislation  with  a  view 
to  strengthening  democracy,  political  repre- 
sentation on  behalf  of  rights  of  Jews,  and 
amelioration  of  conditions  for  refugees. 
Maintains  the  INSTITUTE  OF  JEWISH  AFFAIRS, 
a  research  body  to  gather  "and  publish  the 
facts  of  Jewish  life;  publishes  CONGRESS 
WEEKLY,  a  Jewish  review.  Is  American 
branch  of  the  WORLD  TEWISH  CONGRESS. 
1834  Broadway,  New  York  23,  New  York. 


THE      AMERICAN      NATIONAL      RED      CROSS— 

Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  five  area  offices 
m  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  At 
lanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  San  Francisco 
Calif.  There  are  3,757  local  chapters  organ 
ized  mostly  on  a  county  basis.  Services  oi 
the  Red  Cross  are:  Services  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  Services  to  Veterans.  Relief  to 
Prisoners  of  War,  Blood  Donor  Service.  Dis- 
aster Relief  and  Civilian  War  Aid,  Office  of 
the  Medical  Director,  Nursing  Service  Nu- 
trition Service,  First  Aid,  Water  Safety 
and  Accident  Prevention,  Volunteer  Special 
Services.  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  and 
Foreign  War  Relief. 


AMERICAN    RUSSIAN   CULTURAL   ASSOCIATION 

— Devoted  to  strengthening  cultural  ties 
between  U.  S.  and  U.  S.  S.  R.  Lectures, 
Public  Events  Exhibitions,  Classes,  Private 
and  Group  Lessons  in  Russian  given  by 
graduates  of  Russian  Universities.  For  full 
information  address  American  Russian  Cul- 
tural Association.  200  West  57th  St  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 


AMERICANS  UNITED  for  World  Organization, 
Inc.,  1860  Broadway,  New  York  23.  Purpose 
to  develop  a  democratic  world  government, 
capable  of  controlling  armaments  and  restrain- 
ing aggressors,  by  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  and  by  supporting  all 
measures  tending  to  promote  international  co- 
operation; opposes  all  narrowly  nationalist 
and  fascist  elements.  The  only  political  action 
group  in  its  field,  AUWO  led  in  mobilizing 
public  opinion  for  the  U.  N.  Charter.  Bretton 
Woods,  and  UNRRA.  Board  Chairman.  Ray- 
mond Swing.  President,  Mrs.  J.  Borden 
Harnman.  Executive,  Ulric  Bell.  Publica- 
tion, "Capitol  Hill  Views  the  World."  weekly. 
Dues:  Associate,  $2;  Member,  $5  and  up. 


B-NAI  B-RITH—  Oldest  and  largest  national  Jew- 
ish  service  and  fraternal  organization  whose 
program  embraces  manifold  activities  in  war 
service,  Americanism,  youth  welfare,  war  re- 
lief, education,  community  and  social  service, 
inter-faith  good  will,  defense  of  Jewish  rights 
and  philanthropy.  Membership  200.000  in- 
cluding women's  auxiliaries  and  junior  units 
—1003  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


°F    'NTOKNATIONAL    EDUCATION    — 

1697  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  H.  H 
Giles,  Executive  Director.  A  noii-proht 
agency  committed  to  long-term  educational 
work  with  schools  so  that  Americans  who  are 
of  many  different  religious  beliefs,  racial 
strains,  and  ethnic  origins  will  live  together 
in  harmony  and  with  mutual  respect. 
Ihe  Bureau  (1)  works  with  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  to  develop  local  and 
city-wide  programs  of  intercultural  educa- 
tion; (2)  promotes  intensive  experimentation 
and  study  of  methods;  (3)  publishes  book-; 
for  teachers  and  children;  (4)  reprints  and 
distributes  materials  and  audio-visual  aids 
suitable  for  school  and  community  groups; 
(5)  serves  as  a  center  for  consultation;  (6) 
offers  teachers  in-service  courses  in  intercul- 
tural education;  (7)  sponsors  leadership  train 
ing  and  intercultural  education  workshops. 
Information  concerning  publication  and  other 
activities  sent  on  request. 


1 


NATIONAL        INFORMATION       BUREAU,       INC, 

i°3vEaSt  42n<1  *'"•<•'•  New  York  17 
.  Y.  A  non-profit  Bureau,  establisht-.l  in 
»18,  to  improve  standards  in  the  field  of 
philanthropy,  national  and  international,  and 
to  advise  contributors  in  their  giving.  It 
was  asked  about  750  different  philanthropic 
organizations  during  1944.  The  Bureau  in- 
vestigates agencies  and  reports  whether 
eleven  essential  standards  as  to  reliability 
and  effectiveness  are  met.  Bureau  mem- 
bers who  are  eligible  for  its  confidential 
reports,  on  approved  and  non-approved  agen- 
cies, include  individuals,  corporations,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  700  local  community  chests 
and  councils,  and  29  foundations.  Publishes 
annually  "Giver's  Guide  to  National  Philan- 
thropy, price  lOc,  and  periodic  newsletters 
to  members.  Inquiries  welcomed. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago.  To 
aid  in  improving  municipal  administration  (1) 
annually  issues  The  Municipal  Year  Book, 
an  encyclopedia  of  information  about  munici- 
pal activities  in  the  2,042  United  States 
cities  over  5,000:  (2)  publishes  Public  Man- 
agement, a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  local 
government;  (3)  issues  special  research  re- 
ports such  as  Planning  for  Postwar  Munici- 
pal Services,  and  The  Police  and  Minority 
Groups,  etc.;  (4)  provides  a  series  of  eight 
practical  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
government.  Write  for  a  complete  list  of 
publications  and  a  catalogue  on  trainini: 
courses. 


NATIONAL  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  8  W  40  St 
New  York  City  18,  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  national  men  and  women's  or- 
ganizations whose  programs  include  in  whole 
or  in  part  an  interest  in  world  affairs. 
Through  monthly  meetings,  special  institutes 
and  popular  pamphlets,  the  Conference  con- 
tributes to  education  of  public  opinion  for  an 
organized  world.  Publication  list  upon  re- 
quest. Dr.  Walter  W.  Kirk.  Hon.  President; 
Mr.  Richard  R.  Wood,  President;  Miss  Jane 
Evans,  Vice  President. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND 
TEACHERS — An  educational  organization  of 
over  three  million  men  and  women,  working 
together  in  28,000  local  associations  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  children  and  youth. 
Conduct  a  nation-wide  program  devoted  to 
home  and  school  education,  parent  education, 
health  and  social  services.  One  of  its  major 
projects  is  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  Parent-Teacher  publications,  among  which 
are  the  "National  Parent-Teacher,"  officia' 
magazine,  and  a  monthly  Bulletin,  both  issued 
on  a  subscription  basis;  Proceedings  of  An- 
nual Meetings;  Community  Life  in  a  Democ- 
racy; The  Parent-Teacher  Organization,  Its 
Origin  and  Development.  Write:  Mrs.  William 
A.  Hastings.  President,  600  South  Michigan 
Boulevard.  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION.  Christine  Melcher,  Executive 
Secretary,  82  Beaver  Street,  Room  510,  New 
»ork  5,  is  the  professional  organization  for 
counselors  and  others  engaged  and  interested 
in  vocational  guidance  and  the  publishers  of 
OCCUPATIONS,  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Journal. 


NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE.  348  Engineers' 
Building.  Cleveland  14.  Ohio.  A  voluntary 
organization  founded  in  1899  to  awaken 
consumers'  responsibility  for  conditions  under 
which  goods  are  made  and  distributed,  and 
through  investigation,  education,  and  legis- 
lation to  promote  fair  labor  standards.  Mini- 
mum membership  fee  including  quarterly 
bulletin,  $2.00.  Elizabeth  S.  Magee.  General 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL   OF  JEWISH    WOMEN,  1819 

Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.  FIFTY 
YEARS'  SERVICE  TO  FAITH  AND 
HUMANITY.  SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN 
BORN — Immigrant  aid,  port  and  dock  work, 
naturalization  aid,  Americanization  classes, 
location  of  relatives  in  war-separated  families. 
SOCIAL  WELFARE  AND  WAR  ACTIVI- 
TIES— Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries, 
clinics;  scholarships,  camps,  teen-age  can- 
teens: work  with  handicapped.  Participation 
in  national  wartime  programs  through  educa- 
tional projects  and  community  activities. 
EDUCATION  DIVISION  —  Contemporary 
Jewish  affairs,  international  relations  and 
peace,  social  legislation.  Study  groups  under 
national  direction  keep  Jewish  women  through- 
out country  alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215 
Senior  Sections  in  United  States.  100  Junior 
and  Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 


THE  POST  WAR  WORLD  COUNCIL,  a  non-parti- 
san, non-profit  organization,  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  focusing  the  attention  of  the 
liberal  opinion-forming  public  upon  major 
political  and  social  issues  which  are  vital  to 
lasting  peace. 

The  PWWC  issues  news  releases  and  pub- 
lishes pamphlets  and  a  monthly  News  Bul- 
letin on  vital  issues  contributing  something 
positive  to  buttress  the  hope  and  sanity  of 
this  postwar  world  and  to  combat  the  con- 
fusion it  is  in. 

If_  interested  in  further  details  or  member- 
ship, send  your  name  and  address  to:  POST 
WAR  WORLD  COUNCIL.  112  East  19th 
Street,  New  York  3,  New  York. 


PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA — 

Facts  about  America's  10.000  publicly  owned 
projects — Bi-monthly,  illustrated  Magazine 
and  News  Letter — Extensive  Bulletin  and 
leaflet  service.  "Studies  in  Public  Power" — 
25  chapters — latest  data  on  Bonneville,  Grand 
Coulee,  TVA  and  other  federal  and  munici- 
pal projects — For  individuals,  study  groups 
and  organizations.  Send  lOc  for  descriptive 
booklet  and  samples.  Full  service  $5.00  per 
year.  Address:  127  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago 2,  Illinois. 


Thin  DIRECTORY  appears  in  Survey 
Graphic  four  time*  a  year  including 
special  number*.  It,  columns  are  open  to 
HOcial  action  group*  organized  to  promote 
good  government,  better  education,  city 
planning  and  housing,  improved  industrial 
and  labor  relation*.  Ihe  safeguarding  of 
civil  liberties,  land  conservation,  study  of 
the  Art*— economic  and  aorta/  planning 
in  their  videat  aspirations.  Rate*  are 
modest — Let  the  Advertising  Department 
tell  you  about  them  ! 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — 112  East  19th  St., 
New  York  3.  A  cooperative  educational 
society  built  around  a  periodical  rather  than 
a  campus,  and  carrying  forward  swift  re- 
search and  interpretation  in  the  fields  of 
family  and  child  welfare,  health,  education, 
civics,  industrial  and  race  relations,  and  the 
common  welfare.  Publishes  monthly  Surrey 
Graphic,  Magazine  of  Social  Interpretation 
without  counternart.  and  Surrey  Midinontlily, 
Journal  of  Social  Work.  Membership,  $10, 
and  upwards. 


WORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION—  A  non-profit  or- 
ganization founded  in  1910  by  Edwin  Ginn 
for  the  purpose  of  prompting  peace,  justice 
and  good  will  among  nations.  This  purpose 
is  accomplished  through  the  objective  presen- 
tation and  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
American  foreign  relations  through  publica- 
tions, study  groups  and  a  Reference  Service. 
Publications:  Documents  on  American  For- 
eign Relations,  1938 — (annual);  America 
Looks  Ahead  (a  pamphlet  series);  and  other 
titles. 

The  Foundation  has  available  a  pamphlet 
series  entitled  Problem  Analyses  (I-XX, 
$1.00),  published  by  the  L'niversities  Com- 
mittee on  Post-War  International  Problems. 
Information  concerning  publications  and  other 
activities  sent  on  request.  40  Mt.  Vernon 
Street.  Boston  8.  Massachusetts. 
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JOHN  SCOTT   MEDAL 
CITY  OF   PHILADELPHIA 


FREDERIC      IVES   MEDAL  MEDAL  OF  THE 

OPTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA  ROYAL   PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.  GREAT   BRITAIN 


THOMAS  ALVA   EDISON    MEDAL 
AMERICAN   INSTITUTE  OF 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 


EDWARD  LONGSTRETH   MEDAL 
FRANKLIN   INSTITUTE 


PROGRESS   MEDAL  FARADAY  MEDAL 

SOCIETY  OF  MOTION    PICTURE    ENGINEERS  INSTITUTE  OF  ELECTRICAL  E 


W1LLARD  GIBBS  MEDAL 

CHICAGO  SECTION  OF 

AMERICAN   CHEMICAL  SOCIET 


ILLIOTT  CRESSON   MEDAL 
FRANKLIN   INSTITUTE 


HENRY  MARION  HOWE    MEDAL  CHARLES   B.DUDLEY   MEDAL 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR   METALS  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR   TESTING   MATERIALS 


FRANKLIN  GOLD  MEDAL 
PRANKLIN    INSTITUTE 


DAVID  EDWARD  HUGHES   MEDAL 
ROYAL  SOCIETY.  LONDON 


GOLD  MEDAL 
AMERICAN   INSTITUTE  OF  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


JOHN    PRICE   WETHERILL   MEDAL 
FRANKLIN   INSTITUTE 


JOHN  FRITZ  MEDAL 

FOUR  NATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES 


Medals 


ANO 


Milestones 


More  than  50  awards  from  learned  and  professional  societies  have 
been  presented  to  staff  members  of  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
for  their  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions. 

Awards  include  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics,  the  Hughes  Medal  of 
the  Royal  Society,  London,  the  Willard  Gibbs  Medal,  the  Franklin 
Gold  Medal,  and  the  John  Scott  Medal. 

Bell  Laboratories  scientists  and  their  associates  explore  every  scien- 
tific field  which  offers  hope  of  bettering  communications.  That  is 
why  Bell  System  research  is  so  important  to  the  future  of  sound 
and  television  broadcasting,  as  well  as  to  the  ever-improving 
standards  of  telephone  service. 


BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


Among    Ourselves 

AMERICANS  OBSERVED  BROTHERHOOD  WEEK. 
from  February  17  to  24,  with  men,  women, 
and  children  of  diverse  faiths  and  from  all 
walks  of  life  participating.  President  Truman 
was  honorary  chairman  of  the  vast  program; 
former  Governor  Harold  E.  Stassen  of  Min- 
nesota, general  chairman.  The  slogan  of  the 
week  was:  "In  Peace  As  in  War— Teamwork." 
Millions  of  Americans  joined  'The  American 
Brotherhood,"  each  pledging  to  his  fellow 
Americans  "all  the  rights  and  dignities  I  de- 
sire for  myself." 

A  feature  of  the  week  was  the  short  mo- 
tion picture,  "The  American  Creed,"  shown 
in  10,000  theaters.  Every  person  seeing  the 
film  was  given  an  opportunity  to  join  the 
Brotherhood,  and  to  contribute  to  the  $4,000,- 
000  extension  fund  being  raised  to  finance 
research  and  education  in  ways  of  promoting 
understanding  and  good  will. 

WHILE  CONGRESS  HESITATES  OVER  MODEST  RE- 
inforcement  of  our  social  security  system  (see 

age  83),  the  British  House  of  Commons,  by 
tactically  unanimous  vote  and  after  only 
hree  days  of  debate,  has  passed  what  has 
>een  described  as  "the  broadest  social  security 

rogram  ever  undertaken   by  a  Western   na- 

ion." 

Based  on  the  Beveridge  plan,  the  measure 
»vers  both  wage  earners  and  the  self-em- 

loyed,  and  sets  up  an  integrated  system  of 

nemployment,  sickness  and  old  age  insurance, 
naternity  benefits,  death  grants,  and  widows' 

nd  guardians'  allowances. 
To  the  question  whether  Britain  can  afford 
his,  Prime  Minister  Attlee  replied:  "I  can- 
lot  believe  that  our  national  productivity  is 
o  low,  that  our  willingness  to  work  is  so 
eeble,  that  we  admit  to  the  world  that  the 
nass  of  our  people  must  be  doomed  to 
>enury." 

EDUCATIONAL     AGENCIES     LOST     A     VALIANT 

Ily  in  the  deadi  last  month  of  William  Allan 

•Jeilson,  president  emeritus  of  Smith  College, 
t  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  Teacher,  scholar, 

•ditor,  college  president,  Dr.  Neilson  was  an 
ntiring  but  never  solemn  fighter  for  democ- 

acy,  on  the  campus,  and  in  the  larger  com- 

nunity  of  state  and  nation. 

Readers  and  editors  of  Survey  Graphic  re- 
all  with  special  appreciation  Dr.  Neilson's 

>enetrating  book  reviews,  and  his  much  dis- 

ussed  and  widely  reprinted  article,  "Educa- 
on  Can't  Be  Better  Than  the  Teachers,"  in 
ie  special  number  on  "Schools,"  second  in 

•ur    "Calling   America'"  series. 

iy  MID-FEBRUARY,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  982  REFU- 
ees  who  had  been  in  the  "temporary  shelter" 
t  Fort  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  for  eighteen  months 
lad  been  either  repatriated  or  admitted  to 
tizenship  in  this  country.  (See  "Displaced 
ersons:  a  USA  Close-up,"  by  Ruth  Karpf  in 
urvey  Graphic,  June  1945.) 
Simultaneously  with  this  announcement 
ame  news  of  progress  in  carrying  out  Pres- 
icnt  Truman's  Christmas  Executive  Order 
Dr  the  admission  each  month  of  3,900  refugees 
rom  Central  Europe  under  existing  quota 
tgislation.  Some  200  Foreign  Service  officers 
nd  clerical  and  administrative  assistants  are 
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in  Europe  to  expedite  the  handling  of  ap- 
plications in  special  visa  offices  that  have  been 
set  up  in  a  number  of  cities. 

Officials  hope  that  the  first  refugees  will 
sail  this  month,  on  a  Victory  ship  from  Brem- 
erhaven  to  New  York. 

OF     THE      POEM     ON      PAGE     88,     PEGGY     PoND 

CHURCH  writes  from  her  home  in  Taos,  N.  M.: 
"I  made  this  after  hearing  the  Los  Alamos 
scientists  speak  at  the  laboratory  in  Santa  Fe — 
very  sincere,  very  moving  people  they  are. 
They  sound  warnings  with  the  terrible  urg- 
ency of  Biblical  prophets.  .  .  .  Witter  Bynner 
read  the  poem  at  a  later  mass  meeting  which 
had  been  addressed  by  the  scientists." 

THE  SIXTH   ANNUAL  HONOR  ROLL  OF   RACE   RE- 

lations,  based  on  a  poll  conducted  by  the 
Schomburg  Collection  of  Negro  Literature  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  this  year  in- 
cludes the  names  of  five  white  and  eleven 
Negro  Americans  "who  have  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  past  year  in  the  effort  to 
improve  race  relations  in  terms  of  real  de- 
mocracy." 

The  names  of  two  Survey  Graphic  authors 


appear  on  the  1945  Roll:  Sterling  Brown,  "foi 
his  teaching  and  popularity  as  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Vassar  College";  Lester 
B.  Granger,  "for  his  inspection  tour  of  naval 
installations  in  the  United  States  and  the  South 
Pacific,  after  which  marked  improvement  was 
made  in  the  navy's  race  relations  policies." 

LAST    MONTH,    A    SMALL    GROUP    OF    AMERICAN 

experts  took  off  for  Tokyo,  at  the  request  of 
the  War  Department,  to  study  the  wages  and 
conditions  of  Japanese  workers.  One  member 
of  this  Labor  Mission  is  Helen  Mears,  pro- 
duction editor  of  Survey  Graphic  and  Survey 
MidmontMy  from  1929  to  1934.  Before  coming 
to  us,  Miss  Mears  had  spent  two  years  in 
China,  on  the  staff  of  the  North  China  Daily 
News.  She  was  in  Jarjan  for  most  of  1935,  and 
out  of  that  experience  came  her  delightful  and 
informative  book,  "Year  of  the  Wild  Boar." 

FEATURED  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly — a  special  section  on  Recreation,  die  five 
articles  describe  going  programs,  and  discuss 
what  can  and  should  be  done  by  every  Amer- 
ican community  to  meet  the  need  of  adults 
and  young  people  for  leisure  time  activities. 
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CHESTER  BOWLES 


The  Bowles-Porter  Team 


This  team,  points  out  Oscar  Naumann,  provides  "the 
closest  approach  to  unified  price  control  since  the  start 
of  the  stabilization  program  in  1941."  However,  if  Con- 
gress fails  to  comply  with  President  Truman's  request  to 
extend  price  control  and  stabilization  laws  beyond  their 
present  expiration  date,  June  30,  what  chance  has  even 
a  good  team  to  win  the  battle  against  inflation? 

Chester  Bowles,  staunch  director  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  since  July  1943,  is  now  administrator  of 
the  reestablished  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization.  He  is 
key  man  in  executing  the  entire  wage-price  policy. 

Paul  A.  Porter,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Bowles  as  head  of 
OPA,  organized  the  present  rent-control  program  when, 
as  deputy  administrator,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  rent 
division  of  the  organization,  1942-43.  He  has  worked 
with  the  War  Food  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Stabilization,  and  more  recently  has  beer 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
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Everybody's  Stake  in  Price  Control 

Can  we  hold  our  own  in  the  grim  race  with  inflation?  Here  are  the 
policies — and  the  men — on  whose  wisdom  and  stamina  we  now  depend. 


N  AMERICA  PRODUCE  A  FLOOD  OF  CON- 
mer  goods  in  the  next  six  to  nine  months 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  prices  stable? 
If  it  can,  most  of  the  danger  can  be  re- 
oved  from  the  inflationary  pressures 
reatening  the  country.  The  alternative  is 

set  off  a  chain  reaction  terminating  in 
plosive  inflation. 

Chester  Bowles,  the  newly-appointed  eco- 
mic  stabilizer,  has  reiterated  time  and 
ain  that  the  only  sure  cure  for  inflation 

high-volume  production  of  consumer 
xids.  In  this  view  he  has  been  em- 
atically  supported  by  the  business  corn- 
unity.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Mr. 
wles  has  insisted  that  the  price  line  be 
Id  tightly,  and  one  of  his  first  actions 
er  announcement  of  the  new  wage-price 
licy  was  to  state  that  "there  will  be  no 
reat  to  a  new  line  on  prices  and  rents." 
siness  is  not  unanimously  in  agreement 

this  point. 

The  consumer  will  lose  his  shirt  if  prices 
eak  through  the  line  now,  says  Mr. 
wles.  He  won't  be  able  to  buy  a  shirt 
lose  if  they  are  not  lifted,  say  most  critics 

the  price  control  program.  The  chasm 
parating  Mr.  Bowles  from  most  of  his 
siness  and  congressional  critics  is  the 
ethod  by  which  high  production  is  to  be 
ained.  The  new  economic  stabilizer 
aintains  that  existing  price  ceilings  are  in 
e  main  profitable,  while  OPA  opponents 
im  that  they  are  so  low  as  to  stifle  pro- 
iction. 

Stable  prices  are  a  definite  aid  to  pro- 
iction,  while  soaring  prices  tend  to  under- 
ine  increased  output,  Mr.  Bowles  believes, 
sing  prices  create  no  new  workers  and 
:ablish  no  new  production  lines,  he  argues, 
stead,  they  lead  to  materials  hoarding, 
ake  production  planning  difficult,  and  di- 
rt the  attention  of  management  from  pro- 
.ction  to  speculation. 
More  important  than  this  difference  of 
inion,  however,  is  a  split  within  the  Ad- 
inistration  itself  on  prices  and  production. 
at  only  is  Mr.  Bowles  confronted  with  a 
ige  unsatisfied  demand  for  goods,  with 
jmendous  pent-up  buying  power  in  the 
of  liquid  savings  and  the  high  pur- 


OSCAR  E.  NAUMANN 

— By  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
assigned  for  the  past  four  years  to  day- 
by-day  coverage  of  the  nation's  stabiliza- 
tion program. 

From  the  early  days  of  Leon  Hender- 
son's Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  through  the  administra- 
tions of  ex-Senator  Prentiss  M.  Brown, 
Chester  Bowles,  and  now  Paul  A.  Porter, 
Mr.  Naumann  has  interpreted  the  poli- 
cies and  actions  of  OPA.  His  background 
experience  is  in  commodities  generally 
and  food  in  particular. 


chasing  power  of  almost  full  employment 
at  good  wages,  but  he  has  had  to  battle 
weakness  and  vacillation  at  the  White 
House. 

The  Split  in  the  Administration 

On  the  surface,  an  affable,  easy-going  in- 
dividual who  was  once  described  by  Senator 
Kenneth  S.  Wherry  (R.  Neb.),  one  of  the 
most  vocal  of  all  OPA  critics,  as  "the  grear 
est  salesman  in  America,"  Mr.  Bowles  has 
found  himself  steadily  opposed  by  John  W. 
Snyder,  director  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobi- 
lization and  Reconversion.  Mr.  Snyder 
firmly  believes  that  the  only  way  to  get  pro- 
duction is  through  "flexibility"  in  exercising 
price  controls. 

On  the  other  hand,  Economic  Stabilizer 
Bowles  and  Paul  A.  Porter,  his  successor 
as  OPA  administrator,  think  that  there  is 
already  too  much  "flexibility"  in  the  stabi- 
lization program  and  that  it  should  be 
tightened  up.  Until  the  announcement  of 
the  Administration's  new  wage-price  policy, 
Mr.  Bowles  received  lip  service  from  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman.  The  President  in 
public  statements  and  speeches  called  for 
the  extension  of  OPA,  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  inflation,  and  emphasized  that 
the  "line"  must  be  held.  Mr.  Snyder  fre- 
quently held  opposite  views  and,  almost  as 
frequently,  these  opposite  views  were  up- 
held by  the  President. 

The  new  wage-price  program  is  a  culmi- 
nation and  a  compromise  of  the  differing 


viewpoints.  For  months,  Mr.  Bowles  and 
Mr.  Snyder,  as  personally  unlike  as  their 
policies,  had  fought  a  running  battle  on 
issue  after  issue. 

Last  fall,  for  instance,  Mr.  Snyder  advo- 
cated the  elimination  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board's  L-41  order,  which  limited  the 
construction  of  new  homes  to  those  below 
S8,000  and  channeled  building  materials  so 
that  they  would  be  available  for  such  home 
construction.  Mr.  Bowles,  then  OPA  chief, 
wanted  L-41  continued,  because  he  believed 
that  without  it  building  would  be  con- 
centrated in  high  priced  homes  and  build- 
ers would  not  be  able  to  obtain  materials 
to  complete  all  the  homes  they  started.  Mr. 
Snyder  won  out,  however — even  though  the 
Administration  has  since  had  to  institute 
a  controlled  building  program  far  more 
stringent  than  any  contemplated  under 
L-41. 

A  similar  difference  of  opinion  developed 
over  price  ceilings  for  residential  buildings. 
Before  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee late  last  year,  Mr.  Bowles  testified  that 
such  price  ceilings  were  "absolutely  essen- 
tial." Mr.  Snyder,  who  was  present  when 
the  statement  was  made,  and  who  testified 
the  same  day,  could  not  bring  himself  to 
favor  a  bill  that  would  give  the  govern- 
ment authority  to  price-control  residential 
properties. 

The  reconversion  chief,  a  conservative 
banker  from  St.  Louis,  and  a  personal 
friend  of  the  President,  then  removed  the 
matter  of  raising  steel  price  ceilings  from 
OPA's  hands.  During  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Mr.  Snyder  and  the  steel  companies, 
OPA  officials  were  literally  in  ignorance  of 
the  price  which  the  reconversion  director 
was  offering  the  industry  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  steel  strike  and  then  to  settle  it. 

The  New  Chain  of  Command 

It  was  to  this  scene  that  Mr.  Bowles  re- 
turned from  a  vacation  in  Florida,  where 
he  had  gone  for  a  short  rest  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
opened  its  hearings  on  the  extension  of  the 
price  control  laws.  Discussions  followed 
among  President  Truman,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
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Bowles,  and  their  assistants,  and  Mr.  Bowles 
finally  came  to  the  point  of  offering  his 
resignation. 

Instead  of  accepting  it,  the  President  pre- 
vailed on  the  protagonists  to  work  out  a 
new  policy  on  wages  and  prices  and  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Bowles  to  the  post  of  economic 
stabilizer. 

After  his  appointment,  Mr.  Bowles  said 
that  "there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  at 
all  that  I  have  the  authority  to  carry  out 
the  program.  I  have  all  the  assurances  I 
need."  Nevertheless,  the  way  the  new  chain 
of  command  on  the  economic  front  has 
been  established  still  leaves  doubts  as  to  its 
ultimate  workability.  The  reconstituted  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Stabilization  is  a  part  of 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version, and  Mr.  Bowles  is  to  report  to  Mr. 
Snyder  rather  than  directly  to  the  President. 

Even  though  the  administrative  set-up  is 
thus  open  to  question,  the  policy  evolved 
represents  a  victory  for  Mr.  Bowles.  What 
it  does  is  to  state  that  the  government  favors 
the  "voluntary"  raising  of  wages  up  to  the 
levels  generally  attained  in  an  industry  or 
labor  market  since  last  August. 

It  then  gives  business  some  reassurance 
by  providing  that  an  industry  or  a  com- 
pany which  grants  such  wage  increases  may 
ask  OPA  for  a  price  increase  if  the  new 
higher  wage  costs  reduce  its  earnings  below 
the  peacetime  rate.  Since  only  some  30-odd 
industries,  out  of  thousands,  are  now  earn- 


ing less  than  their  peacetime  rate,  and  since 
industry  profits  on  the  average  are  some 
400  percent  above  recent  peacetime  years, 
OPA  does  not  expect  that  it  will  have  to 
grant  numerous  price  increases  as  a  result. 

Those  Who  Stand  to  Lose 

As  a  protection  to  the  consumer,  OPA 
will  require  that  all  retailers  absorb  the 
price  increases  to  the  maximum  possible  ex- 
tent. The  effects  of  the  policy  on  the  cost 
of  living  should  be  comparatively  small, 
Mr.  Bowles  believes.  The  bulk  of  the  items 
going  into  the  complete  index  have  rela- 
tively low  labor  costs,  and  since  the  policy 
provides  for  higher  prices  to  offset  higher 
labor  costs,  such  products  as  food,  clothing, 
and  rent  which  have  low  labor  costs  will 
not  be  too  seriously  affected. 

Most  of  the  price  increases  will  be  con- 
centrated in  consumers  metal  goods,  which 
represent  only  9  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
living  index.  This  will  mean  that  while 
the  cost  of  living  index  can  be  held  fairly 
steady,  reconversion  goods  are  probably  go- 
ing to  cost  more  than  they  did  in  1942. 

Any  substantial  failure  of  the  wage-price 
policy,  and  most  OPA  economists  do  not 
think  that  the  price  line  could  stand  still 
another  nudge  without  touching  off  an  in- 
flation, would  have  disastrous  consequences 
for  consumers.  For  instance,  if  consumer 
prices  were  to  rise  as  they  did  after  the 
first  World  War,  annual  living  costs  of  con- 


sumers would  increase  by  $30,000,000,OOC 
by  the  spring  of  1947,  an  average  of  abou! 
$850  a  year  for  each  family  in  the  country 

Labor,  which  has  had  a  33  percent  gair 
in  real  earnings  during  the  war  years 
would  soon  find  that  spurting  living  cost: 
would  rapidly  overtake  and  outstrip  fur 
ther  rises  in  wages.  Farmers  would  alsc 
stand  to  lose  heavily  as  the  prices  of  thing: 
that  farmers  buy  rose  faster  than  prices  foi 
farm  products.  If  investors  were  to  experi 
ence  only  the  comparatively  mild  inflatior 
that  took  place  after  the  first  World  War 
they  would  find  that  the  value  of  each 
dollar  invested  in  war  bonds,  industria 
bonds,  savings  deposits,  and  life  insurance 
would  be  reduced  by  22  cents. 

Business  also  stands  to  lose  heavily  in  ar 
inflation.  After  the  last  war's  inflation  anc 
collapse,  business  returns  fell  from  a  profii 
of  $6,400,000,000  in  1919  to  a  $55,000,00( 
loss  in  1921.  In  the  next  five  years,  106,00( 
businesses  failed,  or  40  percent  more  thar 
in  the  five  years  before  the  war. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  higher  produc 
tion  of  certain  essential  materials,  especial!; 
building  materials,  OPA  has  since  the  enc 
of  the  war  in  Europe  issued  150  "incentive' 
price  increases  to  aid  production  in  the 
transition  period.  Since  V-J  Day  alone,  th( 
price  agency  has  issued  60  such  amend 
ments  to  stimulate  production  of  lumbe; 
and  building  materials.  OPA  officials  poin 
to  this  record  with  pride  when  the  claim  i: 


Consumer   Advisory   Committee,  OPA — the  kind   of  leadership  that   spearheads  the  consumers'   movement   throughout  the  country 


Seated  (1.  to  r.)  Mrs.  Herman  Lowe  (Tenn.),  presi- 
dent, Women's  Auxiliaries,  AFL;  Mrs.  Florence  Wyckofl 
(Calif.);  Clara  Hardin  (N.  Y.),  secretary,  for  Economic 
Education,  National  Board,  YWCAf  MM.  Marion  W 
Weir  (Mo.),  chairman,  St.  Louis  Consumers  Federation 
Helen  Hall  (N.  Y.),  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
Hazel  Kyrk  (111.),  Dept.  of  Home  Economics,  Univer 
•ity  of  Chicago  (chairman);  Mrs.  Harriet  Howe  (D. 
C.),  American  Home  Economics  Association;  Katharine 
Armitage  (N.  J.),  chairman  League  of  Women  Shoppers; 
Mrs.  Grace  Hamilton  (Ga.),  executive  secretary,  Atlanta 
Urban  League;  Mrs.  Frances  F.  Gannon  (N.  Y.),  spe- 
cialist, New  York  City  Department  of  Markets;  Mrs. 
Paul  W.  Jones  (Mich.),  former  president,  State  League 
of  Women  Voters;  Mrs.  Esther  E.  Sizer  (Colo.), 
National  Farmers  Union;  Mrs.  Gerson  B.  Lev!  (111.), 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 


Standing  (1.  to  r.)  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rohr  (O.  C.), 
Washington  Representative,  Consumers  Union;  Mrs. 
Howard  Peck  (Conn.),  executive  committee,  Farm 
Bureau;  Colston  E.  Warne  (Conn.),  president,  Con- 
sumers Union,  professor  of  economics,  Connecticut 
College  for  Women;  Mrs.  Katharine  Van  Slyke  (N.  Y.), 
former  executive  secretary  Junior  League;  Mrs.  Esther 
Cole  Franklin  (D.  C.),  Consumer  Relations  Adviser, 
OPA;  George  Tichenor  (N.  Y.),  Eastern  Cooperative 
League;  Ha»el  Davis  (D.  C.),  Research  Department, 
National  Education  Association;  Anna  Lord  Strauss 
(D.  C.),  president,  National  League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  members  serve  as  individuals.  Officers:  chairman, 
Dr.  Kyrk;  vice  chairman,  Miss  Hall;  secretary,  Caroline 
F.  Ware,  chairman,  Consumer  Clearing  House  (D.C.). 
Other  members,  not  present,  are: 


Mrs.  Ruth  Lamb  Atkinson  (D.  C.);  Ella  Bake 
(N.  Y.),  director  branches,  National  Association  fo 
Advancement  of  Colored  People;  Mrs.  James  A.  Bourn 
(D.  C.),  'asst.  executive  secretary,  Food  for  Freedom 
Inc.;  Mrs.  LaFell  Dickinson  (D.  C.),  president,  Gee 
eral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Mrs.  Laura  Essma 
(Mo.),  grand  president  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen;  Mrs.  Eleano 
Fowler  (Md.),  executive  secretary,  Congress  of  Women* 
Auxiliaries,  CIO;  Mrs.  William  A.  Hastings  (111.) 
president,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
Mrs.  Thomasina  Johnson  (D.  C.),  Alpha  Kappa  Alph 
Sorority;  Pauline  Beery  Mack  (Penn.),  director,  Ellei 
H.  Richards  Institute,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Elizabeth  Morrissy  (Md.),  National  Council  of  Catholi 
Women;  Emma  C.  Puschner  (Ind.),  national  director 
Child  Welfare  Division,  American  Legion. 


This  is  what  happened  to  the  buying  power  of 
the  dollar  in  our  three  previous  major  wars: 

AFTER  INFLATION  IT  WAS  WORTH... 

War  of  Revolution    flB  33  cent5 


This  is  what  has  happened  to  living  costs 


Civil  War 


(Jf  307V,* 


AUGUST  1939 


^4  Monthi 


OCTOBER  I94S 


44cents 


It  will  be  helpful  to  note  the  trend  of 
individual  elements  of  living  costs. 


FOOD 


RENT 


FUEL.  ICE  & 
ELECTRICITY 


World  War  I 


40cenfs 


At  the  end  of  World  War  II"  the  greatest 
war  of  all—  it    was   worth  .. 


World  War  II 


"76  cents 


I5X  of  living  co.t.  y/.  of  l.y.nj  <o.ti  21%  of  living  co»t. 

•From  the  level  of  May  194  J  living  costs  have  risen  only  3  percent. 

Charts  from  OP  A  booklet  "Price  Control,  December,  1941" 


made  that  price  ceilings  are  holding  down 
production. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  the  industry  con- 
tention, however,  that  these  price  increases 
have  been  insufficient  to  bring  out  the  pro- 
duction. Why,  for  instance,  did  OPA  have 
to  raise  the  ceiling  for  cast  iron  soil  pipe 
four  times  since  V-J  Day?  If  the  first  price 
increase  was  adequate,  there  should  have 
been  no  necessity  for  the  subsequent  three 
actions.  Similar  recurrent  price  increases 
have  been  issued  for  other  building  mate- 
rials because  the  initial  price  ceiling  increase 
proved  too  small  to  bring  out  production. 

OPA  and  OES 

With  Mr.  Porter — former  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  chairman  —  ap- 
pointed price  administrator,  and  Mr.  Bowles 
at  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  closer 
liaison  between  the  two  agencies.  Created 
fay  President  Roosevelt,  the  first  OES  was 
established  to  act  as  a  referee  in  disputes 
between  the  various  war  agencies,  and  par- 
ticularly between  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration and  OPA.  When  Judge  Fred  M. 
Vinson,  now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  held 
the  post  of  economic  stabilizer  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  OPA  problems  and  sympathetic 
:o  them. 

William  H.  Davis  was  appointed  OES 
:hief  from  the  War  Labor  Board,  of  which 
ic  was  chairman.  Mr.  Davis  was  not  in- 
Jationary,  and  was  inclined  to  hold  a  tight 
Jrice  line.  His  background  was  primarily 
n  industrial  relations  and  wage  adjust- 
nents.  With  his  resignation,  the  office  was 
ibolished  as  an  independent  entity  and  was 


then  reestablished  in  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  with  Judge 
John  Caskie  Collet  as  chief.  Judge  Collet 
was  also  sympathetic  to  OPA's  problems, 
and  his  chief  counsel,  Henry  M.  Hart,  Jr., 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  was  formerly 
OPA's  associate  general  counsel. 

None  of  his  predecessors,  however,  had 
anything  like  the  firsthand  experience  with 
price  control  and  its  problems  that  Mr. 
Bowles  brings  to  the  OES.  In  leaving 
OPA,  moreover,  he  did  not  abandon  the 
price  agency  to  the  directorship  of  an  un- 
known quantity.  Mr.  Porter  served  OPA 
as  deputy  administrator  in  charge  of  rent 
under  Leon  Henderson  and  for  a  short  time 
under  ex-Senator  Prentiss  M.  Brown,  who 
.directed  the  agency  in  the  term  between 
Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Bowles.  Under 
Mr.  Porter,  OPA  held  rent  ceilings  closely, 
and  even  now  rent  ceilings  have  advanced 
less  than  one  percent  in  almost  three  years. 

Not  only  have  all  Mr.  Bowies'  top  as- 
sistants at  OPA  indicated  that  they  will 
continue  with  the  price  agency,  but  the 
Bowles-Porter  team  provides  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  unified  price  control  since  the 
start  of  the  stabilization  program  in  1941. 
Technically  at  least,  Mr.  Bowles  now  has 
control  not  only  of  prices  and  wages,  but 
also  of  subsidies,  food  prices,  and  the  allo- 
cation and  inventory  controls  of  the  Civilian 
Production  Administration. 

Always  in  the  background,  however,  is 
Mr.  Snyder,  and  a  dispute  which  Mr. 
Bowles  might  resolve  against  one  of  the 
other  agencies  might  well  be  carried 
through  above  the  economic  stabilizer's 
head. 


In  mid-February,  as  this  is  written,  hear- 
ings on  extension  of  the  price  control  and 
stabilization  laws  beyond  the  present  June 
30  expiration  date  have  begun.  President 
Truman  has  asked  Congress  for  a  one-year 
extension  of  OPA,  for  continuation  of  food 
subsidies,  and  for  extension  of  the  Second 
War  Powers  Act,  which  is  the  source  of 
priority  and  allocation  powers.  In  addition, 
he  has  asked  for  price  ceilings  on  new 
homes. 

Extension  of  Controls 

The  request  for  such  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  legislation  mirrors  the  fact  that 
most  government  and  private  economists 
climbed  out  on  a  limb  last  fall,  and  by 
November  found  the  limb  being  chopped 
off  behind  them.  Fears  of  deflationary 
forces,  of  mass  unemployment  with  reduc- 
tions in  purchasing  power,  and  predictions 
of  a  higher  volume  of  consumer  goods  have 
not  materialized  as  then  predicted. 

Although  reconversion  production  was 
ahead  of  schedule  at  the  end  of  1945, 
strikes  in  December,  January,  and  February 
have  choked  it  back.  Unemployment  has 
not  approached  the  levels  forecast,  and  con- 
tinuing easy  money  is  burning  a  hole  in 
many  a  consumer's  pocket. 

For  these  and  allied  reasons,  Mr.  Bowles 
has  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  one-year 
extension  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  and  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1942,  as  amended.  Products 
which  Mr.  Bowles  only  last  October  said 
could  be  removed  from  price  control  early 
this  year,  will  have  to  remain  under  maxi- 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Strikes-and  Public  Policy 

An  outstanding  authority  discusses  the  industrial  conflict  bedeviling  reconversion, 
and  shows  how  we  can  set  up  and  implement  a  workable  scheme  for  peace  and  order. 


FOUR     YEARS    AGO    POSTWAR    PLANNERS    WERE 

already  engaged  in  proposing  and  blue- 
printing programs  of  labor  relations  for 
peacetime  use.  Now,  in  the  midst  of  indus- 
trial turmoil  little  is  heard  of  those  model 
plans. 

What  the  planners  generally  overlooked 
was  that  postwar  labor  relations  policies 
were  being  shaped  by  what  we  did  or  did 
not  do  in  handling  wartime  labor  problems. 
During  the  war,  the  government  rejected 
organized  labor's  contention  that,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  wage  earner's  relative  pre- 
war position,  basic  straight  time  wage  rates 
must  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
cost  of  living.  Instead,  take-home  earnings, 
increased  by  overtime  and  premium  pay, 
were  adopted  as  the  measure  of  labor's 
relative  position. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  therefore,  that  now 
the  unions  should  be  demanding  wage  in- 
creases to  maintain  the  weekly  take-home 
rather  than  adjustments  in  basic  rates  of 
pay  on  the  grounds  they  had  customarily 
advanced. 

The  Roots  of  Conflict 

Thus  did  the  government's  wage  policy 
during  the  war  create  the  issue  which 
labor  and  management  have  been  righting 
out  this  winter  in  the  big  strikes  over  wages. 
Similarly,  the  government's  wartime  prac- 
tice of  fixing  terms  of  employment  led 
to  the  present  so-called  "fact-finding" 
boards  and  the  proposal  that  such  boards 
be  authorized  by  Congress,  with  strikes 
prohibited  during  a  fixed  "cooling  off" 
period.  These  boards  in  effect  determine 
wages  and  working  conditions,  although 
their  reports  take  the  form  of  recommenda- 
tions rather  than  directive  orders.  Thus 
when  the  board  in  the  General  Motors 
case  recommended  a  wage  increase  of  \9l/2 
cents  an  hour  and  renewal  of  a  maintenance 
of  membership  contract,  it  determined  about 
what  would  be  done  in  many  industries. 

What  the  government  actually  wanted 
in  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  was  to 
get  out  of  the  business  of  wage-fixing,  and 
to  restore  collective  bargaining.  But  be- 
cause government  did  not  plan  ahead  for 
the  transition,  we  now  have  the  familiar 
"labor  crisis"  which  usually  foreshadows 
improvisation  of  a  new  "labor  policy."  An 
Executive  Order  after  V-J  Day  authorized 
free  bargaining  as  to  wages,  provided  the 
agreements  reached  called  for  no  price  in- 
creases. As  one  labor  paper  put  it:  "You 
can  have  it,  if  you  can  get  it — out  of 
profits."  Naturally,  the  unions  have  con- 
tended that  their  wage  demands  could  be 
met  without  raising  prices. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  plain  from  official  state- 
ments that  the  government  wants  wages 
raised.  How  much,  is  the  question.  The 


WILLIAM  M.  LEISERSON 

— By  the  former  head  of  the  National 
(Railway)  Mediation  Board;  member  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
1939-43;  now  on  the  faculty  of  Johns 
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This  article  is  based  on  the  paper 
Professor  Leiserson  read  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  in  Cleveland. 


answer  is  being  sought  in  the  current  tur- 
moil of  strikes  and  shutdowns. 

Wanted:  A  Government  Policy 

By  authorizing  free  collective  bargaining 
with  the  limitation  that  it  shall  not  result 
in  price  increases,  the  government  attempted 
to  allow  wages  to  rise,  and  to  fight  the 
battle  against  inflation  by  controlling  prices. 
At  the  same  time  it  sought  to  check  the 
deflationary  tendencies  involved  in  wage 
reductions  and  down  grading  of  workers 
by  making  these  subject  to  approval  by 
stabilization  authorities.  Apparently  the 
idea  was  that  genuine  collective  bargain- 
ing could  be  restored  by  thus  modifying 
the  wage  control  method. 

This  was  far  from  complete  relinquish- 
ment  of  control  over  wages.  When  the  out- 
break of  strikes  followed,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  transition  from  the  war- 
time, compulsory  labor  policies  to  volun- 
tary adjustment  of  labor  relations  was  not 
to  be  made  so  easily.  Employers  began  to 
demand  that  the  government  establish  a 
definite  wage-price  policy  as  a  basis  for  bar- 
gaining, and  the  unions  (especially  those 
affiliated  with  the  CIO)  also  urged  gov- 
ernment action  to  determine  the  wage 
issue. 

Thus,  both  management  and  labor  have 
been  pressing  the  government  for  what  is 
in  effect  a  continuation  of  the  wartime 
policy  of  government  wage-setting;  and 
the  pressure  of  general  public  opinion  has 
been  in  the  same  direction.  We  know  that 
employer  and  worker  representatives  on 
the  War  Labor  Board  wanted  the  board's 
control  of  wages  ended  so  that  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  could  be  resumed,  and  the 
government  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
WLB  for  the  same  reason.  Nevertheless,  if 
a  recent  Gallup  poll  is  to  be  relied  on,  ma- 
jority sentiment  favors  forcing  strikers  back 
to  work  and  compelling  arbitration. 

The  Wartime  Experience 

Something  like  this  contradiction  between 
the  policy  we  wanted  to  pursue  and  what 
we  turned  out  to  be  pursuing  also  hap- 
pened during  the  war.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  war  labor  program  did  not  start 
out  to  be  a  compulsory  program  with  the 
government  fixing  details  of  the  labor  bar- 


gain. The  pledge  not  to  strike  or  lockou 
was  made  and  the  War  Labor  Board  wa 
established  by  agreement  of  representative 
of  labor  and  industry. 

This  voluntary  method,  after  the  manne 
of  collective  bargaining,  was  proposed  an< 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  compulsor 
legislation  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  and  pending  in  the  Senate  to 
ward  the  end  of  1941.  The  compulsory  bil 
was  dropped  and  the  war  labor  progran 
was  launched  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbo 
as  a  voluntary  method  of  agreeing  01 
terms  of  employment  in  line  with  the  col 
lective  bargaining  policy  established  in  193: 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

By  1943,  however,  the  War  Labor  Boan 
had  been  given  the  power  and  the  duty  t( 
"provide  by  order  the  wages  and  hour 
and  all  other  terms  and  conditions  [cus 
tomarily  included  in  collective  bargaining 
agreements]  governing  the  relations  of  thi 
parties"  to  labor  disputes.  President  Roose 
velt  vetoed  the  Smith-Connally  act  whicl 
authorized  this,  but  the  pressure  of  publii 
opinion  made  it  the  law  over  his  veto. 

Do  such  developments  as  these  mear 
that  we  must  look  forward  to  some  form  o 
compulsory  arbitration  and  governmen 
wage-fixing  to  determine  the  major  pro 
visions  of  union  agreements?  There  an 
many  who  think  so.  A  common  view  i: 
that  when  powerful  and  well  financed  na 
tional  labor  organizations  are  pitted  in  bar 
gaining  against  great  industrial  corpora 
tions,  the  inevitable  result  is  either  indus 
trial  strife  or  else  collusion  against  the  con 
suming  public;  and,  however  reluctant  th< 
government  may  be  to  decide  the  issues 
public  opinion  will  force  it  to  do  so.  Tha 
the  trend  is  in  this  direction  can  hardh 
be  denied.  But  whether  it  is  inevitable 
whether  there  is  no  other  choice,  may  wel 
be  doubted. 

An  examination  of  what  we  have  beei 
doing  about  our  labor  relations  during  th< 
last  decade  will  reveal,  I  think,  that  ouj 
labor  troubles  are  more  largely  due  to  wha! 
the  government  has  done,  or  left  undone 
to  meet  crucial  industrial  situations  thai 
to  the  rising  power  of  unions  or  to  break 
down  in  collective  bargaining.  The  experi 
ence  makes  plain  also  that,  in  the  long  run 
setting  terms  of  employment  by  govern 
ment  fiat  assures  neither  peace  nor  justice 
in  labor  relations. 

In  1944  while  the  war  was  at  its  heigh 
the  number  of  strikes  was  the  greatest  01 
record,  despite  the  anti-strike  provisions  o 
the  Smith-Connally  act  and  the  compulsioi 
of  the  wage  stabilization  law.  Time  los 
by  strikes,  however,  was  relatively  low;  am 
it  is  significant  that  this  was  largely  du< 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  strikes  wen 
unauthorized,  that  the  unions  continuec 


to  honor  their  voluntary  no-strike  pledge, 
and  that  they  helped  to  get  strikers  back 
to  work  quickly. 

The  current  labor  conflicts  make  plain 
that  the  spread  of  strikes  in  1943  and  '44 
after  the  passage  of  the  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law,  was  mild  compared  with  what 
it  might  have  been  if  the  unions  had  not 
felt  bound  by  their  pledge,  and  what  it  is 
likely  to  be  if  government  control  of  the 
labor  contract  is  continued  as  a  peacetime 
policy. 

A  Weakness  of  the  Wagner  Act 

Let  us  go  back  ten  years.  When  Congress 
adopted  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act 
in  1935,  it  laid  the  foundation  for  a  na- 
tional labor  policy  that  was  at  once  a  wage 
policy  and  a  scheme  for  regulating  labor 
relations.  It  chose  to  avoid  any  setting  of 
rates  of  pay  and  other  details  of  working 
contracts  by  the  government.  It  sought  in- 
stead to  equalize  bargaining  power  be- 
tween industrial  managements  and  their 
labor  forces,  and  leave  both  free  to  find 
agreement  through  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining. 

The  statute  compels  such  bargaining  but 
it  does  not  compel  agreement.  Congress 
recognized  that  individual  bargaining 
meant,  in  effect,  management  dictation  of 
terms  of  employment.  By  eliminating  un- 
fair labor  practices  by  management  it  tried 
to  establish  what  the  law  refers  to  as  "ac- 
tual liberty  of  contract,"  and  thus  at  the 
same  time  avoid  dictation  by  government 
officials.  The  aim  was  to  see  wages  and 
working  rules  determined  around  the  con- 
ference table  by  collective  agreement  and 
mutual  consent. 

This  policy  was  adopted  not  only  be- 
cause equality  in  bargaining  and  freedom 
to  organize  are  desirable  ends  in  them- 
selves, but  also  because  such  a  course 
would  further  the  public  interest  in  in- 
dustrial peace  and  justice  in  labor  rela- 
tions. This  is  made  plain  in  Section  1  of 
the  Act  which  recites  that  the  practice  of 
collective  bargaining  is  necessary  for  the 
following  reasons,  among  others: 

— to  remove  "certain  recognized 
sources  of  industrial  strife  and  unrest"; 

— to  stabilize  competitive  wage  rates 
and  working  conditions  between  and  with- 
n  industries; 

— to  secure  ''friendly  adjustment  of  in- 
dustrial disputes  arising  out  of  differences 
as  to  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions." 
The  Labor  Relations  Act,  after  it  met  the 
test  of  constitutionality  in  1937,  accom- 
plished its  immediate  aims  quite  success- 
:ully.  Labor  organizations  and  union  mem- 
bership multiplied,  and  the  practice  of  col- 
ective  bargaining  was  extended  to  all  the 
major  industries  of  the  country.  But  why 
lave  not  the  larger  ends  been  achieved  in 
a  reduction  of  industrial  strife  and  ami- 
table  adjustment  of  labor-management  dif- 
ferences? 

A  clue  to  the  answer  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  first  part  of  the  labor  rela- 
tions policy  was  implemented  with  an  ad- 
Tiinistrative  organization  to  produce  the  de- 
tired  results,  while  the  second — to  secure 
i*friendly  adjustments  of  industrial  disputes" 
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"It  Certainly  Is  Needed" 


Little   in    The   Nash-cille    Tenncssean 


— was  left  to  chance.  No  effective  adminis- 
trative machinery  was  provided  to  prevent 
industrial  warfare  and  to  aid  in  maintaining 
industrial  peace. 

When  new  agreements  are  to  be  made, 
and  also  when  disputes  arise  about  the 
meaning  of  contracts  that  are  in  effect,  col- 
lective bargaining  often  comes  to  a  dead 
end  in  disagreement.  Therefore,  it  might 
have  been  anticipated  that  with  the  growth 
of  unionism  and  the  extension  of  collective 
contracting  which  the  Labor  Relations  Act 
tended  to  bring  about,  greatly  expanded 
facilities  would  be  required  for  government 
intervention  in  labor  disputes.  Moreover, 
that  appropriate  methods,  machinery,  and 
an  administrative  organization  would  be 
needed  to  assist  in  continuing  peaceful  ne- 
gotiations until  all  effective  means  of  reach- 
ing voluntary  agreement  had  been  ex- 
hausted. 

The  Act,  however,  did  not  deal  with  the 
eventuality  that  collective  bargaining  may 
and  often  does  end  in  disagreement.  Con- 
gress made  no  provision  for  such  an  out- 
come. And  the  government  itself  merely 
announced  that  the  Conciliation  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  would  han- 
dle such  disputes. 

Apparently  then,  Congress  did  provide 
ten  years  ago  a  fairly  definite  and  compre- 
hensive labor  relations  policy  designed  to 
compel  free  collective  contracting  and  to 
maintain  industrial  peace  and  order.  But 
it  neglected  to  implement  the  latter  part 
of  this  policy.  As  a  result  of  this  neglect 
a  pattern  of  strike  eruptions  and  labor 
crises  developed  in  the  last  decade,  each 
bringing  some  hastily  improvised,  so-called 
"labor  policy." 


This  may  explain  why  we  hear  again  and 
again  that  the  government  needs  a  definite 
labor  policy,  that  the  lack  of  such  a  policy 
is  responsible  for  the  increasing  labor 
strife  in  recent  years.  Public  opinion,  al- 
ways undiscriminating  as  to  detail,  blames 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  its 
fostering  of  unions  and  collective  bargain- 
ing rather  than  lack  of  necessary  machinery 
to  make  its  labor  peace  policy  work. 

Economic  history  goes  to  show  that  every 
period  of  rising  prices  or  increasing  employ- 
ment opportunities  brings  an  increase  in 
labor  disputes.  That  is  usually  true  also 
at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  declining 
prices  when  employers  try  to  reduce  wages 
or  other  established  labor  standards.  This 
is  to  be  expected,  for  tensions  are  bound  to 
develop  whenever  important  readjustments 
have  to  be  made.  But  there  is  no  compelling 
reason  for  having  a  great  increase  in  strikes 
every  time  disputes  increase. 

The  fact  that  strikes  parallel  the  curves 
of  labor  disputes  merely  shows  that  there 
is  no  effective  machinery  for  settling  dis- 
putes before  they  break  out  in  strikes. 

Boards 

When  the  national  defense  program  got 
under  way  in  1939  and  manhours  lost  in 
strikes  doubled  the  figures  for  the  preced- 
ing year,  a  Labor  Division  was  set  up  in 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  to 
mediate  labor  disputes.  This  division 
largely  duplicated  the  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Conciliation  Service.  By  1941  when  the 
number  of  strikes  and  workers  involved 
again  doubled,  another  agency,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Mediation  Board,  was  cre- 
ated by  executive  order.  That  made  three 


agencies,  for  the  other  two  were  continued. 
This  new  one,  despite  its  name,  also  arbi- 
trated and  made  decisions  in  the  form  of 
recommendations  much  as  do  today's  fact- 
finding  boards.  These  multiple  functions 
led  to  its  undoing. 

It  was  the  Defense  Mediation  Board  that 
made  the  original  decision  recommending 
that  a  shipbuilding  company  agree  to  in- 
clude a  provision  for  maintenance  of  union 
membership  in  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  When  the  company  refused  to 
accept  the  recommendation,  and  the  pres- 
tige of  the  board  was  threatened,  the  gov- 
ernment took  over  the  company. 

— and  More  Boards 

The  board  blew  up  under  the  stress  of 
mounting  work-stoppages  culminating  in 
the  miners'  strike  for  a  closed  shop  late 
in  1941.  Thereupon,  the  War  Labor  Board 
was  established  by  Executive  Order  as  al- 
ready indicated,  on  the  basis  of  the  volun- 
tary no-strike  agreement. 

President  Roosevelt's  order  authorized 
the  WLB  to  make  final  determinations  in 
labor  disputes  after  failure  of  efforts  of 
the  Conciliation  Service  to  settle  them  by 
mediation.  This  made  clear  that  the  new 
board  was  to  arbitrate  and  not  confine  it- 
self to  recommendations;  but  whether  the 
awards  would  be  compulsory  and  enforce- 
able, or  compliance  merely  a  moral  obliga- 
tion like  the  pledge  not  to  strike  or  lock- 
out was  left  in  doubt.  The  doubt  was  pre- 
sumably resolved  in  1943  when  the  Smith- 
Connally  act  authorized  the  board  to  pro- 
vide by  order  the  terms  of  labor  contracts; 
but  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  contended,  and  the  courts  upheld  the 
view,  that  there  was  no  legal  compulsion 
to  obey  the  board's  decisions. 

Although  WLB  awards  thus  were  held 
to  be  merely  advisory,  the  government  took 
over  industries  if  either  management  or 
unions  refused  to  abide  by  them.  This  was 
done,  however,  under  the  President's  au- 
thority to  protect  the  war  program.  Here, 
no  doubt,  was  a  sound  legal  distinction, 
but  to  workers  and  employers  it  meant 
compulsion  either  way. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  frequent  and 
urgent  attempts  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
to  induce  labor  and  management  to  settle 
more  of  their  differences  by  collective  bar- 
gaining proved  futile.  When  some  of  them 
did  agree,  it  was  often  necessary  to  set 
aside  or  modify  the  agreements  because 
they  did  not  conform  to  the  administra- 
tion's stabilization  policy. 

Thus  we  drifted  into  the  policy  of  com- 
pulsory government  arbitration  because  we 
had  built  no  organization  with  appropriate 
administrative  functions  either  to  reduce  in- 
dustrial strife  or  further  amicable  labor  ad- 
justments for  which  the  Labor  Relations 
Act  laid  the  basis.  Put  another  way,  our 
present  state  of  industrial  war  is  largely 
due  to  government  efforts  to  impose  terms 
of  employment  while  it  attempts  at  the 
same  time  to  encourage  the  practice  of 
collective  bargaining. 

The  fact  that  new  national  boards  have 
to  be  called  into  existence  whenever  seri- 
ous labor  disputes  arise,  and  the  fact  that 


the  President  himself  must  from  time  to 
time  become  involved  in  mediating  and 
arbitrating  the  controversies,  are  impressive 
evidence  of  the  need  for  a  permanent  or- 
ganization to  make  the  national  collective 
bargaining  policy  work  as  intended  to  the 
ends  of  industrial  peace. 

A  Scheme  for  Peace  and  Order 

In  contrast,  the  Railway  Labor  Act  en- 
acted in  1926  did  provide  the  organization 
and  machinery  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  when  it  made  collective  bargaining 
the  official  policy  and  implemented  that 
policy  with  a  system  of  appropriate  ma- 
chinery. The  result  has  been  that  rail  trans- 
portation has  continued  with  only  minor 
interruptions  through  nearly  two  decades 
when  other  industries  were  settling  their 
labor  disputes  by  industrial  wars.* 

The  detailed  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
not  applicable  to  all  industries.  But  its  prin- 
ciples and  methods,  and  its  organization  of 
agencies  for  settling  various  types  of  labor 
disputes  so  as  to  make  strikes  unnecessary, 
are  essential  to  any  orderly  plan  for  avoid- 
ing labor  conflict  by  providing  peaceful 
methods  of  adjustment. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Act  is  that 
main  reliance  for  maintaining  peace  must  be 
placed  on  mediation — not  on  arbitration, 
or  so-called  fact-finding,  or  other  devices 
that  are  sometimes  used.  All  these  are  valu- 
able aids  at  times  as  supplementary  mea- 
sures, but  if  the  mediation  system  is  not 
adequate  to  settle  peacefully  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  disputes,  they  can  do  little  to 
prevent  strikes. 

Mediation  is  essentially  a  continuation  of 
free  collective  bargaining  with  the  aid  of  a 
mutual  friend  of  both  parties.  Arbitration 
and  the  other  methods  involve  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  issues  in  contro- 
versy, and  neither  management  nor  labor 
wants  this  done  by  the  government  or  any 
other  third  party  if  a  test  of  strength  is 
likely  to  resolve  the  issues  in  their  favor. 

But  if  some  of  the  issues  are  settled  in 
mediation,  and  the  parties  are  brought 
closer  together  on  the  rest,  then  what  re- 
mains may  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  a 
strike,  and  arbitration  or  recommended  de- 
cisions are  frequently  welcomed.  Media- 
tion proceedings  must  be  directed  to  bring 
the  parties  to  such  a  state  of  mind. 

At  this  point  the  duties  of  the  mediator 
or  mediation  board  must  end.  They  must 
not  arbitrate,  or  otherwise  pass  judgment  on 
the  issues,  for  they  are  likely  to  destroy 
their  future  usefulness  as  mutual  friends 
by  deciding  in  favor  of  one  party  or  the 
other.  The  making  of  decisions  is  a  duty 
to  be  assigned  to  other  agencies. 

This  should  make  plain  another  funda- 
mental principle:  namely,  that  the  govern- 
ment program  for  peaceful  adjustment  of 
labor  disagreements  must  be  organized  as 
a  continuing  process.  It  must  begin  with 
joint  negotiations  of  the  parties  themselves, 
pass  on  to  mediation,  then  to  efforts  to 


induce  arbitration,  then  either  to  agreed- 
upon  arbitration  procedures  or,  if  either 
party  refuses  to  arbitrate,  to  public  investi- 
gations with  recommended  decisions. 

Integrated  with  this  process  there  also 
must  be  adjudication  of  disputes  arising 
out  of  the  meaning  of  existing  agreements. 

The  importance  of  such  an  organized 
process  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It  dif- 
ferentiates the  functions  of  the  various 
kinds  of  boards  or  agencies  which  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  disputes  to  a  peaceful 
conclusion,  and  it  provides  connecting  links 
at  the  different  places  where  negotiations 
commonly  break  off  and  strikes  seem  neces- 
sary. That  there  are  these  links  in  the 
chain  makes  plain  that  the  break  is  only 
temporary,  that  there  are  more  procedures 
ahead  for  peaceful  settlements. 

Labor  disputes  are  not  all  of  a  kind.  Our 
failure  to  settle  so  many  of  them  without 
strikes  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  notion 
that  the  same  kind  of  a  board  can  deal  with 
any  dispute.  Types  of  disputes  need  to  be 
differentiated,  and  agencies  equipped  with 
appropriate  methods  and  policies  for  deal- 
ing with  each  type  must  be  available. 

The  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  em- 
bodying President  Truman's  proposal  to 
establish  fact-finding  boards  is  an  example 
of  how  a  device  that  can  be  useful  toward 
the  end  of  the  process  of  dealing  with  dis- 
putes, and  then  in  emergencies  only,  is 
assumed  to  be  capable  of  dealing  with  any 
kind  of  a  controversy.  Labor  strife  has  often 
been  intensified  rather  than  reduced  when 
government  agencies  have  applied  methods 
appropriate  for  one  type  of  dispute  to 
others  for  which  they  are  not  suited. 

The  Basis  of  the  Scheme 

Any  permanent  organization  adequate  to 
maintain  industrial  peace  and  reduce  strikes 
to  a  minimum,  must  be  built  around  a 
federal  mediation  or  conciliation  board. 
This  must  be  the  main  agency  with  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  intervene  in  disputes 
early  enough  to  prevent  strikes.  It  must  be 
the  top  board,  just  as  was  the  WLB  under 
the  compulsory  wartime  policy. 

At  present  the  Conciliation  Service  in 
the  U.  S.  Department .  of  Labor  is  a  sub- 
ordinate agency  which  is  not  expected  to 
deal  with  major  disputes.  For  these,  new 
boards  have  been  hastily  created  from  time 
to  time,  and  national  figures  called  in  on 
temporary  assignments.  They  are  more  or 
less  volunteers  enlisted  to  help  put  out  in- 
dustrial conflagrations.  Such  national  figures 
need  to  be  permane'ntly  on  the  mediation 
board  to  which  the  nation  can  look  to 
prevent  the  fires,  and  when  outbreaks  do 
occur,  to  keep  them  from  spreading. 

Such  a  board  would  need  a  nationwide 
organization  of  regional  offices  with  a  staff 
to  keep  in  touch  with  developing  disputes 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  conduct 
mediation  proceedings  locally.  When  these 
fail  to  bring  agreement,  the  disputes  would 
go  to  supervising  mediators  and  ultimately 
to  the  board  members.  The  board  itself, 
and  not  individual  mediators,  would  de- 
termine when  further  mediation  would  be 
useless,  and  when  to  begin  the  procedures 
for  inducing  the  parties  to  arbitrate.  If 


agreements  to  arbitrate  dispose  of  the  dis- 
pute, the  parties  should  be  free  to  select 
their  own  arbitrators,  although  the  board 
might  recommend  experienced  arbitrators 
from  an  approved  panel. 

To  decide  disputes  involving  interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  a  series  of  adjustment  boards 
would  be  needed,  one  in  each  region  and 
one  in  Washington.  These  should  be  com- 
posed of  members  nominated  by  manage- 
ment and  labor  organizations,  with  a  neu- 
tral chairman.  The  same  boards  may  be 
authorized  also  to  arbitrate  disputes  about 
new  agreements,  or  changes  in  agreements, 
if  mediation  has  failed  to  settle  them,  and 
if  the  parties  prefer  arbitration  by  an  ad- 
justment board,  instead  of  setting  up  a 
board  of  their  own  by  agreement. 

If  either  party  refuses  to  arbitrate,  as  it 
must  have  the  right  to  do,  the  complainant 
might  feel  the  issue  not  worth  a  strike  or 
Dckout,  and  the  case  would  end  there.  But 
steps  were  taken  to  stop  production,  and 
le  impending  strike  or  lockout  would  seri- 
usly  affect  the  public,  then  and  only  then, 
ic  final  agency  in  the  process  of  handling 
isputes  would  come  into  play.  This  would 
e  an  ad  hoc  board,  appointed  by  the  chair- 
nan   of   the   mediation    board  or   by   the 
iccretary  of  Labor  (preferably  not  by  the 
'resident)   to  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
ontroversy  and  to  make  recommendations 
or  a  just  settlement. 

Such  boards  have  become  known  as 
act-finding  boards,  but  this  is  a  misnomer, 
'hey  are  really  arbitration  boards  which 
ear  the  parties,  decide  the  issues,  and  pub- 
sh  the  facts  to  support  their  decisions; 
ut  these  decisions  are  treated  as  recom- 
nendations,  not  as  awards  binding  on  the 
arties.  Pressure  of  public  opinion  is  re- 
ed on  to  secure  compliance,  a  process 
vhich  makes  it  essential  to  center  public 
ttention  on  the  recommendations.  Also, 
nless  the  number  of  such  boards  is  strictly 
mited,  the  many  decisions  scatter  the  at- 
ention  of  the  public  and  the  expected 
ressure  does  not  materialize. 

Labor,  Management,  Government 

To  make  all  this  machinery  operate 
ffecdvely  in  a  continuous  process,  labor 
nd  management  alike  must  assume  cer- 
ain  obligations  and  responsibilities.  The 
vay  is  prepared  by  the  negative  provision 
n  the  Labor  Relations  Act  that  employers 
hall  not  refuse  to  bargain  collectively.  But 
lis  needs  to  be  translated  into  a  positive 
uty  of  employers  and  managers,  workers 
nd  unions,  to  exert  every  reasonable  effort 
o  make  and  maintain  collective  bargaining 
greements  and  to  try  in  good  faith  to  settle 
11  disputes  in  joint  conferences  of  their 
uthorized  representatives. 

In  addition,  they  should  have  a  responsi- 
«lity  to  notify  the  mediation  board  of 
lending  disputes,  and  to  participate  in  the 
ppropriate  procedures. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  is  the  obli- 
;ation  to  maintain  the  status  quo  while 
be  machinery  for  peaceful  settlement  is 
perating.  Management  must  not  change 
Onditions  out  of  which  a  dispute  arises, 
nd  unions  must  take  no  action  to  force 


such  change  while  conferences  are  being 
held,  and  pending  the  outcome  of  orderly 
efforts  at  settlement. 

Such  obligations  immediately  raise  the 
question:  How  will  they  be  enforced?  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  process  outlined 
above  and  the  agencies  involved  in  its 
operation,  require  the  government  to  '  act 
either  as  a  mutual  friend  or  a  judge.  In 
mediation  it  is  a  friend;  when  it  arbitrates 
or  recommends  decisions  it  is  a  judge.  The 
question  is:  Shall  it  also  act  as  a  policeman 
in  connection  with  the  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences about  wages  and  other  terms  of 
the  labor  contract? 

There  are  a  number  of  bills  pending  in 
Congress,  several  of  which,  if  combined, 
would  provide  the  complete  machinery  for 
promoting  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
as  here  outlined.  But  in  response  to  insistent 
demand  that  a  law  be  passed  "with  teeth 
in  it,"  most  of  the  bills,  notably  the  Case 
bill,  require  government  to  police  the  pro- 
cess of  negotiating  working  contracts  and 
settling  differences  about  terms. 

Now,  we  have  tried  this  with  the  Smith- 
Connally  act.  That  law  restricts  the  right 
to  strike,  provides  what  is  alleged  to  be  a 
cooling-off  period,  authorizes  damage  suits 


and,  in  some  cases,  criminal  prosecution. 
The  result  has  been  more  labor  strife  and 
work-stoppages,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
strong  feeling  among  all  elements  of  the 
population  that  neither  war  production  nor 
reconversion  should  be  stopped. 

Only  a  more  or  less  complete  dictator- 
ship can  make  such  a  policy  work.  As  a 
British  public  official  has  well  said:  "A 
democratic  government  must  be  careful  not 
to  expose  its  own  impotence." 

Better  results  are  secured  when  the  medi- 
ation authority  presses  and  insists  upon 
voluntary  assumption  of  the  obligations 
necessary  to  successful  operation  of  the 
agencies  for  maintaining  peace  and  order 
in  industry.  In  any  statute  providing  such 
machinery  it  is  well  to  specify  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  parties  in  media- 
tion and  arbitration  proceedings,  but  these 
need  to  be  treated  as  moral  obligations,  and 
not  as  legal  compulsions. 

Until  we  effectively  organize  such  ma- 
chinery, and  see  what  it  can  accomplish 
with  government  acting  only  as  a  friend 
or  judge,  it  certainly  would  be  wiser  not 
to  complicate  labor  controversies  about  the 
terms  on  which  people  will  work  by  legal 
compulsions,  restrictions,  and  penalties. 


( 


Justus  in  The  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
"Finest  Pullin1  Team  in  the  World" 
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Shifts  on  the  Atomic  Front 

— From  science  to  statesmanship;  from  USA  to  UNO;  from  military  security 
to  human  welfare.  Succeeding  articles  will  be  given  up  to  the  crucial 
issues  of  international  inspection  and  the  prevention  of  aggression. 

JAMES  T.  SHOTWELL 


IN    ALL   THE    HISTORY    OF    POLITICS    THERE    IS 

nothing  comparable  to  the  revolutionary 
effect  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Its  announce- 
ment by  President  Truman  and  Secretary 
Stimson  last  August  was  a  solemn  warning, 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  war,  that  the 
"weapon  which  scientists  and  engineers  had 
created  for  the  purpose  of  destruction 
might  destroy  not  only  civilization  but  the 
earth  itself,  unless  it  could  be  brought  un- 
der effective,  responsible  political  control. 

Yet  no  political  body  existed,  or  ever 
has  existed,  capable  of  exercising  the  con- 
trol necessary  to  meet  so  great  a  danger. 
The  only  place  where  political  power  has 
been  lodged  which  even  approximates  that 
necessary  for  effective  control  of  atomic 
energy  is  to  be  found  in  the  governments 
of  national  states.  Indeed,  down  to  the 
present  time,  they  have  always  reserved 
to  themselves  in  their  dealings  with  each 
other  those  final  questions  which  are  mat- 
ters of  vital  interest  to  any  of  them. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  bursting  of  the 
atomic  bomb  brought  thoughtful  people 
everywhere  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
this  national  state  system,  which  until  now 
has  been  regarded  as  the  supreme  political 
creation  of  modern  times,  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  universal  fact  which 
now  confronts  us. 

A  Paradox — and  Facts 

i  Under  the  impact  of  this  new  situation, 
the  first  and  most  natural  impulse  was  to 
attempt  to  turn  the  corner  on  all  the  past 
and  to  demand,  immediately,  a  world  gov- 
ernment capable  of  doing  what  national 
states  could  not  do:  namely,  to  provide  a 
universal  guarantee  of  safety  against  uni- 
versal danger.  It  is  significant  that  this 
movement  for  world  government  was 
strongest  in  those  very  nations  whose  po- 
litical structure  is  based  upon  the  English 
tradition  of  representative  self-government. 

Here  is  a  paradox  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  attention.  For  this  demand  that 
national  sovereignty  be  surrendered  to 
world  government  was  based  upon  a  theory 
almost  wholly  contrary  to  that  upon  which 
representative  self-government  is  founded. 
In  the  emergency,  world  government 
seems  to  have  been  conceived  as  a  device 
for  safety;  and  safety  under  the  conditions 
of  modern  warfare  calls  for  quick  execu- 
tive decisions  and  speed  in  action.  The  ac- 
tual prevention  of  the  threat  of  war,  like 
that  of  war  itself,  is  possible  only  by  an 
immediate  exercise  of  power  because  of 
the  deadly  timetable  which  has  to  be  met 
in  the  hour  of  crisis. 

Therefore,  the  proposal  to  set  up  world 
government  primarily  as  a  defense  mech- 
anism against  the  danger  of  atomic  war 
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would,  on  the  one  hand,  threaten  the 
whole  structure  of  democratic  life  through- 
out the  world  unless  its  field  were  limited 
to  the  one  specific  purpose;  on  the  other 
hand,  such  a  limitation  on  the  meaning  of 
"world  government"  makes  the  term  a 
misleading  one  in  the  light  of  our  achieve- 
ments in  civil  liberty. 

What  is  needed,  rather,  is  an  interna- 
tional system  for  peace  and  security  which, 
while  providing  against  the  danger  of 
scientific  warfare,  will  enhance  rather  than 
lessen  the  growth  of  domestic  freedom. 
That,  then,  is  the  modern  political  problem 
created  by  the  scientific  revolution  of  today. 

Clearly  it  is  not  a  problem  which  can  be 
solved  by  concentrating  all  attention  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  atom,  or  even  upon  all 
the  other  major  achievernents  of  modern 
science.  For  political  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  ignoring  the  nature  of  politics  or 
the  history  of  the  national  state.  Political 
creations  are  never  wholly  new.  In  the  past, 
even  the  most  revolutionary  movements 
like,  for  example,  that  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution which  swept  away  the  old  regime  in 
Europe,  were  the  culmination  of  forces  al- 
ready in  existence.  And  in  the  future,  the 
age  of  atomic  energy  will  still  have  national 
governments  to  reckon  with  which,  like 
those  of  the  pre-atomic  age,  will  be  the 
symbols  of  a  nation's  life.  There  is  no  way 
of  getting  around  these  fundamental  facts. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  problem 
of  the  international  implications  of  nuclear 
energy  cannot  be  solved  without  due  re- 
gard to  the  history  of  the  national  state, 
both  in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs — al- 
though that  leads  us  only  part  way  toward 
the  ultimate  solution  which  lies  within  the 
larger  framework  of  world  government. 
Let  us  look  at  elements  in  that  history  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  crisis  of  today. 

National  States — and  War 

The  nation  which  pioneered  in  develop- 
ing the  national  state  was  England,  and  the 
time  was  the  seventeenth  century.  No- 
where on  the  European  continent  had 
there  been  anything  comparable  to  what 
culminated  in  the  "Glorious  Revolution 
of  1688,"  in  which  the  British  Parliament 


took  over  the  prerogatives  of  kingship,  an 
the  liberties  of  citizens  were  guaranteed  ii 
an  epoch-making  Bill  of  Rights. 

It    was    to   preserve    liberties   thus    wo 
after  centuries   of  struggle   that,   almost 
century  later,  English  colonists  in  Americ 
declared  their  independence  from  an  arb 
trary  royal  government  and  thereafter  s< 
up  safeguards  of  individual  freedom  in 
Constitution  and  a  Bill  of  Rights. 

On  its  heels  had  come  the  French  Revc 
lution  with  its  Declaration  of  the  Rights  o 
Man  and  the  Citizen.  This  was  a  gem 
inely  French  expression,  owing  little  to  th 
experience  of  other  nations;  but  when,  i 
sequence,  other  European  peoples,  throu 
ing  off  their  despotic  governments,  estai 
lished  new  systems,  most  of  them  followe 
the  English  model. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  progressec 
however,  it  became  evident  that  the  En< 
lish  mechanics  of  government  did  no 
wholly  suit  the  continent.  The  chief  reaso 
for  this  was  the  prevalence  of  wars  there 
which  gave  to  the  military  class  an  irr 
portance  denied  them  in  the  British  Isle: 
This  trend  toward  autocracy  was  checke 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  by  lil 
eral  movements,  but  finally  culminated  i 
the  Fascist-Nazi  philosophy  which  came  t 
a  head  between  the  two  World  Wars  o 
the  twentieth  century. 

From  this  skeleton  outline  of  a  vast  rang 
of  history  it  is  evident  that  war  or  th 
threat  of  it  is  the  chief  enemy  of  freedorr 
not  only  to  conquered  peoples  but  to  thei 
conquerors  as  well.  Therefore  the  nex 
chapter  of  history  to  which  we  shoul 
turn  is  that  of  the  international  relation 
of  these  states  and  especially  with  referenc 
to  their  wars. 

Throughout  all  the  past  there  have  bee 
protests  against  the  horrors  of  war,  an 
idealists  have  ventured  to  draw  plans  to 
permanent  peace.  Yet  these  efforts  at  mor; 
reform  had  little  or  no  practical  effect  upo 
the  policies  of  nations  prior  to  the  twentiet 
century.  All  that  international  law  a 
tempted  to  do  was  to  suggest  ways  fo 
settling  disputes,  which  the  nations  wer 
free  to  ignore,  or  to  lessen  the  horror 
of  war  by  narrowing  its  scope.  The  cu 
mination  of  this  trend  of  partial  relorr 
came  in  the  Hague  Conferences  of  189 
and  1907,  conferences  which  were  primaril 
intended  to  stop  the  race  in  armament: 
but  which  did  not  even  stop  that.  Wh; 
was  achieved  was  the  erection  of  a  volur 
tary  court  to  which  nations  might  or  migh 
not  turn  as  they  chose,  plus  a  modifies 
tion  of  the  rules  of  war  to  make  it  les 
horrible.  In  1914,  war  itself  was  still  th 
admitted  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations. 

In    recoil    against   this,    in    1919,    unde 


he  lc;uJ  of  President  Wooclrow  Wilson  at 
/ersailles,  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  took  a  step  forward  when,  in  Ar- 
icle  XI,  it  declared  that  "war  or  the  threat 
if  it  anywhere  in  the  world  was  a  matter 
if  concern  to  all  members"  and  that  the 
Council  should  take  such  measures  as  it 
Icemcd  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
fltions.  Article  XV  left  a  loophole — pro- 
iding  that  it  a  nation  found  that  it  could 
lot  get  the  justice  it  desired  in  the  settle- 
lent  of  its  disputes,  it  might  resort  to 
irar.  However,  the  League  Covenant  in- 
rrposed  every  possible  method  of  pacific 
:ttlement  before  a  member  state  was  free 
D  take  matters  in  its  own  hands. 

Attempts  at  Geneva  and  Washington 

This  was  as  far  as  the  world  was  willing 
)  go  at  the  end  of  World  War  I;  and  as 
istory   proved,   it   was  even  more   of  an 
aligation  to  preserve  the  peace  than  most 
f  the  nations  were  willing  to  accept.  The 
'nited  States,  itself,  kept  out  of  the  League 
weakening  the  fabric  of  world  solidarity, 
"hen  the  movement  toward  disarmament, 
born  at   the  earlier  Hague  Conference, 
;  taken  up  again  at  the  Washington  na- 
disarmament  conference  in  1921,  called 
Charles  E.  Hughes  as  U.  S.  Secretary 
State.    American     public    opinion    ap- 
uded   that   bold   effort  of  American   in- 
tive.  The  slogan  of  tbe  hour  was,  "The 
to  peace  is  by  disarmament,  and  the 
i  to  disarm  is  to  disarm." 
Continental   European   countries,  on   the 
er  hand,  still  suffering  from  the  ravages 
World    War    I,    refused    to   accept   the 
erican  lead.  They  insisted  that  our  slo- 
was    utterly    misleading;   that   nations 
Id   only   disarm   in    proportion    as   they 
e    granted    security    by    other    means, 
eir  reasoning  was  sound,  as  we  would 
e   recognized   had   our   frontier  on   the 
t  been  the  width  of  the  Rhine  instead 
he  Atlantic  Ocean.  Nor  did  the  League 
Nations  itself  offer  them  a  full  guarantee 
5eace.  Consequently  the  Europeans  set 
at  implementing  the  League  Covenant, 
n    1924,    at    an    historic    meeting,    the 
embly   passed  what  was  known  as  the 
tocol    of   Geneva,    an   amending   treaty 
x  accepted  by  all  League  members.  In 
,  war   was   at   last   declared   to  be  an 
rnational  crime  and  the  nations  signa- 
to  the   Protocol  bound  themselves  to- 
er  to  protect  each  other   in  case  any 
on  went  to  war  against  any  other, 
"his  Protocol  of  Geneva  was  never  well 
wn  to  this  country  because  we  were  not 
nbers  of  the  League,  but  it  might  have 
ed   a   great    role   in    European    history. 
I   it   been    adopted,   the   second    World 
could  not   have   happened   as   it   did. 
ortunately,  a  few  months  after  Premier 
isay   MacDonald  of  Great  Britain  had 
pted  the  Protocol  in  Geneva,  he  was 
thrown  in  a  general  election.  The  con- 
ative  government  which  came  to  power 
sed   to   ratify   the   Protocol   on   the   fa- 
ar  ground  that  it  could  not  take  an  in- 
lite    obligation    to    help    preserve    the 
e   against   an   aggressor — insisting  that 
ust  be  its  own  judge  as  to  whether  the 
sed   nation  was  really  an  aggressor  or 


not.  Thus  a  greal  fabric  of  European  soli- 
darity to  preserve  the  peace  broke  down — 
this  time  by  the  refusal  of  the  British  to 
accept  the  political  judgment  of  the  League. 

The  Locarno  Treaties — and  Hitler 

Instead  of  accepting  a  general  commit- 
ment, the  British  stated  they  were  ready  to 
agree  to  limited  and  definite  commitments. 
The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  new  German 
Republic  was  quick  to  take  the  hint,  and 
proposed  a  guarantee  of  peace  limited  to 
the  territories  surrounding  its  frontiers.  The 
Treaties  of  Locarno  in  1925  were  the  re- 
sult of  Stresemann's  suggestion.  In  them, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  bound  themselves 
to  support  either  France  or  Germany  in 
case  the  other  invaded  its  soil  or  went 
to  war  in  violation  of  the  common  pledge 
to  submit  disputes  to  peaceful  settlement. 
The  same  kind  of  guarantee  applied  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  Thus  Britain 
became  a  guarantor  of  peace  within  the 
territorial  limits  covered  by  the  Locarno 
Treaties. 

When  Hitler  came  to  power  in  the  1930's 
it  was  not  long  before  he  tested  the  strength 
of  these  treaties.  First  he  invaded  the  Rhine- 
land  and  nothing  happened.  Then  he  took 
Austria;  still  nothing  happened.  Then  he 
turned  against  Czechoslovakia  and  at  Mun- 
ich the  French  and  British  once  more  gave 
in.  Finally  he  attacked  Poland,  the  last 
in  the  series  of  violations  of  the  Locarno 
Treaties.  Then,  when  it  was  too  late, 
Britain  and  France  took  up  the  challenge, 
not  just  to  save  Poland  but  in  the  name 
of  law  and  order  among  European  nations. 
These  origins  of  the  second  World  War 
bear  directly  upon  our  problem  today  for, 
while  this  political  history  was  getting  un- 
der way,  the  Disarmament  Conference  at 
Geneva  continued  to  function  in  1934-35, 
and  finally  worked  out  plans  for  linking 
security  with  disarmament  in  a  far-reaching 
scheme  in  which  Soviet  Russia  played  a 
leading  part.  But  just  then  Hitler  withdrew 
from  the  conference  and  announced  his 
program  of  rearmament.  England  and 
France  were  forced  to  follow  the  Reich's 
lead  as  quickly  as  possible,  although  both 
were  far  behind  in  the  armament  race. 

The  outstanding  conclusion  from  those 
years  is  that  there  will  be  no  way  of  check- 
ing the  race  in  atomic  weapons  in  future 
years  unless  at  the  same  time  we  set  about ' 
the  elimination  of  war  itself;  and  that 
the  prime  example  of  how  this  can  best  be 
done  is  the  unratified  Protocol  of  Geneva. 

Renunciation  of  War 

This  cannot  be  said  for  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact  which  absorbed  much  attention 
in  this  same  decade — an  ill-fated  document 
which  attempted  to  register  the  outlawry  of 
war.  It  was  Aristide  Briand,  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  France,  who  on  April  6,  1927  (the 
tenth  anniversary  of  America's  entry  into 
the  first  World  War)  challenged  the  con- 
science of  America  with  the  proposal  that 
the  United  States  join  with  France  in  a 
renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy,  that  we  accept  a  joint  com- 
mitment to  be  signed  by  all  nations  never 
to  resort  to  other  than  peaceful  means  in 


the  settlement  of  disputes. 

At  that  time  Senator  William  E.  Borah 
was  the  dominant  influence  in  foreign  pol- 
icy at  Washington,  and  he  had  espoused 
the  contention  of  the  Chicago  lawyer,  Sal- 
mon O.  Levinson,  that  there  must  be  no 
distinction  drawn  between  aggression  and 
defense,  and  that  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact 
must  apply  to  all  war.  Thus  we  signed  a 
treaty  purporting  to  outlaw  all  war  while 
our  government  insisted  that  wars  of  de- 
fense were  legitimate.  Hence  each  country 
that  went  to  war  need  only  claim,  as  it 
always  had,  that  it  fought  in  self-defense. 

Bearing  though  it  did  the  signatures  of 
sixty  nations,  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact, 
built  on  this  flimsy  premise,  was  never  a 
serious  bulwark  for  world  peace.  It  should 
have  accepted  the  definition  of  aggression 
which  underlay  the  Geneva  Protocol: 
namely,  that  any  country  which  goes  to 
war  in  violation  of  its  given  pledge  to  set- 
tle its  disputes  by  peaceful  means  is  an 
aggressor,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of 
its  grievance.  Moreover,  the  Pact  added  to 
its  logical  contradiction  the  further  weak- 
ness that  there  was  no  provision  whatever 
for  enforcement.  So  its  renunciation  of  war 
remained  little  more  than  a  moral  gesture. 

The  ABC  Agreement 

This  is  the  history  which  lay  behind  the 
making  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, framed  at  San  Francisco.  The  Char- 
ter itself  carefully  avoids  any  reference  to 
the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  although  its  au- 
thors may  have  thought  they  were  even 
going  beyond  that  instrument  in  listing 
among  its  purposes  and  principles  the  obli- 
gation that  "all  members  shall  settle  their 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in 
such  a  manner  that  international  peace  and 
security  and  justice  are  not  endangered." 
Unfortunately  this  commitment  is  in  what 
might  be  regarded  as  a  preamble;  and  al- 
though Chapter  VI  on  "The  Pacific  Set- 
tlement of  Disputes"  provides  an  ironclad 
system  for  settling  disputes  peacefully,  the 
veto  of  the  Great  Powers  might  conceiv- 
ably be  used  by  any  one  of  them  to  escape 
the  final  jurisdiction  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil itself. 

The  real  situation  therefore,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  that  the  Charter  needs  to  be 
buttressed  by  additional  treaties,  one  to 
implement  its  control  of  armaments  and 
the  other  to  provide  a  realistic,  binding 
covenant  against  war  itself — or  by  a  single 
treaty  combining  both  armament  control 
and  a  revival  of  the  principles  of  the  Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact  with  force  behind  it. 

With  reference  to  the  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  weapons,  three  important 
steps  have  already  been  taken.  The  first 
of  these  was  agreement  reached  between 
the  United  States,  Great.  Britain  and  Can- 
ada (on  November  15,  1945),  known  for 
short  as  the  ABC  Agreement.  Sections  VII 
and  VIII  of  this  document  furnish  the  pro- 
gram for  what  followed.  To  quote: 

"VII.  In  order  to  attain  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  entirely  eliminating  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes 
and  promoting  its  widest  use  for  industrial 
and  humanitarian  purposes,  we  are  of  the 


opinion  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
a  commission  should  be  set  up  under  the 
United  Nations  Organization  to  prepare 
recommendations  for  submission  to  the  or- 
ganization. 

"The  commission  should  be  instructed  to 
proceed  with  the  utmost  dispatch  and 
should  be  authorized  to  submit  recom- 
mendations from  time  to  time  dealing  with 
the  separate  phases  of  its  work. 

"In  particular  the  commission  should 
make  specific  proposals: 

"(a)  For  extending  between  all  na- 
tions the  exchange  of  basic  scientific  infor- 
mation for  peaceful  ends; 

"(b)  For  control  of  atomic  energy  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  insure  its  use  only 
for  peaceful  purposes; 

"(c)  For  the  elimination  from  national 
armaments  of  atomic  weapons  and  of  all 
other  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  de- 
struction; 

"(d)  For  effective  safeguards  by  way 
of  inspection  and  other  means  to  protect 
complying  States  against  the  hazards  of 
violations  and  evasions. 

."VIII.  The  work  of  the  commission 
should  proceed  by  separate  stages,  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  each  one  of  which 
will  develop  the  necessary  confidence  of 
the  world  before  the  next  stage  is  under- 
taken. Specifically,  it  is  considered  that  the 
commission  might  well  devote  its  attention 
first  to  the  wide  exchange  of  scientists  and 
scientific  information,  and  as  a  second  stage 
to  the  development  of  full  knowledge  con- 
cerning natural  resources  of  raw  materials." 
This  program  for  the  United  Nations 
Organization  was  preceded  in  the  ABC 
Agreement  by  a  statement  that  "detailed 
information  concerning  the  practical  in- 
dustrial application  of  atomic  energy" 
would  not  be  made  available  until  "effec- 
tive, enforceable  safeguards  against  its  use 
for  destructive  purposes  could  be  devised." 

Action  at  London 

In  the  Moscow  Conference  of  December 
16-26  (1945),  the  program  of  the  ABC 
Agreement  was  adopted,  but  the  communi- 
que omitted  any  reference  to  the  safe- 
guard clause  (Section  Vll-d)  of  the  ABC 
Conference.  This  point  was  raised  by  Sen- 
ators Vandenberg  and  Austin,  who  went 
to  the  President  and  to  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  to  find  out  if  this 
safeguard  clause  had  been  dropped  or  not. 
They  were  reassured  on  the  point  not  only 
by  the  President  and  Mr.  Acheson,  but 
also  by  Secretary  James  F.  Byrnes  upon 
his  return.  Yet,  the  record  did  not  seem 
wholly  satisfactory  and  it  was  not  until 
Secretary  Byrnes  met  with  the  American 
delegation  to  the  UNO  Assembly  in  Lon- 
don in  January  that  all  doubt  was  removed 
from  the  minds  of  its  participants.  His 
frank  statement  that  the  secret  of  the  mak- 
ing of  the  bomb  would  not  be  revealed  un- 
til there  were  safeguards  against  the  haz- 
ards of  violation  and  evasion  was  apparently 
accepted  in  Moscow.  No  contradictory  voice 
was  raised  even  in  the  Soviet  press. 

Therefore  the  agreement  of  the  ABC 
Conference  remains  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
gram taken  over  by  the  United  Nations. 


Turning  now  to  the  action  of  UNO  it- 
self, a  good  theoretical  case  could  be  made 
for  placing  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly  rather  than 
of  the  Security  Council,  because  the  Assem- 
bly is,  in  theory,  the  supreme  body.  Ac- 
cording to  Article  10  of  the  Charter,  it  "may 
discuss  any  questions  or  matters  within  the 
scope  of  the  Charter"  and,  under  Article  11, 
"may  consider  the  general  principles  of  co- 
operation in  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  including  the 
principles  governing  disarmament  and  the 
regulation  of  armaments,  and  may  make 
recommendations  with  regard  to  such  prin- 
ciples to  the  Members,  or  to  the  Security 
Council,  or  to  both." 

These  wide  powers  would  surely  in- 
clude such  a  revolutionary  development  in 
international  relations  as  that  involved  in 
the  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  Security  Council,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  emergency  body  primarily  concerned 
with  the  settlement  of  disputes.  However, 
it  is  also  responsible  (Article  26  of  the 
Charter)  "for  formulating,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  .  .  . 
plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  establishment  of 
a  system  for  the  regulation  of  armaments." 
Under  this  provision  the  Security  Council 
thus  has  a  more  definite  mandate  than  the 
Assembly  to  deal  with  a  change  in  the  na- 
ture of  armaments. 

The  Assembly  recognized  this  fact  when 
in  London  on  January  24  it  set  up  a  Com- 
mission for  the  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 
— for  it  made  the  membership  of  that  com- 
mission identical  with  the  membership  of 
the  Security  Council  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, which  is  that  Canada  should  be  a 
member  whether  it  were  a  member  of  the 
Council  or  not.  It  also  directed  the  com- 
mission to  submit  its  reports  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Security  Council. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  leave  no  possi- 
bility of  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  this  Con- 
trol Commission  in  the  UNO,  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Assembly  stated  that  "in  view 
of  the  Security  Council's  primary  responsi- 
bility ...  for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil shall  issue  directions  to  the  commission 
in  matters  affecting  security."  On  these  mat- 
ters the  commission  is  accountable  for  its 
work  to  the  Security  Council.  Only  in 
matters  not  affecting  these  grave  questions 
of  war  and  peace  would  the  Security  Coun- 
cil be  called  upon  to  transmit  reports  of 
the  commission  to  the  Assembly  or  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

In  short,  the  Council  retains  final  con- 
trol with  reference  to  recommendations 
"for  the  elimination  from  national  arma- 
ments of  atomic  weapons  and  of  all  other 
major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruc- 
tion" and  for  the  erection  of  "effective  safe- 
guards by  way  of  inspection  and  other 
means  to  protect  complying  States  against 
the  hazards  of  violence  and  evasions." 

I  repeat  these  technical  phrases  in  order 
to  point  out  that  the  program  is  substanti- 
ally that  first  set  forth  by  the  United 
States — for  the  formula  is  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  the  ABC  Agreement. 


International  Inspection 

The  way  in  which  these  organs  of  th 
United  Nations  could  work  can  best  be  see 
by  pausing  a  moment  upon  the  matter 
international  inspection.  Preliminary  studi( 
have  already  shown  that  it  is  impossib 
to  devise  a  system  of  inspection  whic 
would  be  a  perfect  safeguard  against  tl 
surreptitious  violation  of  international  rul 
by  a  nation  intent  upon  preparing  for  a 
gression.  Moreover,  the  opportunity  f< 
evasion  will  increase  with  the  progress  < 
science,  if  that  progress  during  the  past  fe 
years  is  any  indication  for  the  future. 

Scientifically,  therefore,  one  can  say  i 

spection  will  break  down,  for  it  can  nev( 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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France  Shakes  Herself 

In  spite  of  shortages  and  cold,  of  confusions  and  uncertainties,  the  proud 
French  people  are  facing  their  problems,  confident  that  "Ca  va  deja  mieux." 


THE     LITTLE    IRON     BULLDOG,    ON    A    MARBLE 

base  that  served  as  a  paperweight,  held  be- 
tween his  forepaws  a  tiny  red-white-blue 
bouquet — the  tricolor  of  France.  Madame 
Perreux  picked  him  up  with  a  smile.  "I 
always  liked  to  keep  him  here  on  the  desk," 
she  said  to  me  when  I  revisited  Paris  last 
October  for  the  first  time  since  the  spring 
of  1940  before  the  Germans  entered  the 
city. 

During  the  five  years  that  they  occupied 
Paris,  Madame  Perreux  had  lived  in  the 
building  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  to  safeguard  it  as  well  as  she  could 
and  to  preserve  as  secretary-general  the  in- 
terests of  its  European  Center.  She  went 
on:  "When  the  Nazi  inspector  came  to  ex- 
amine the  accounts  and  files — and  he  spent 
about  two  weeks  of  thorough  work — I  had 
him  sit  at  this  desk.  The  bulldog  was  al- 
ways there  looking  at  him  but  the  inspec- 
tor never  said  a  word  about  it." 

Facing  the  Conquerors 

It  was  a  symbol  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  French,  after  their  badly  misled  soldiers 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  superior  mech- 
anized forces,  met  the  invaders — a  spirit 
that  few  Germans  who  were  in  France  ever 
understood. 

Before  that,  Madame  Perreux  had  pre- 
pared properly  for  their  arrival.  For  ex- 
ample, a  shield  in  that  same  tricolor,  joined 
in  the  French  and  American  flags,  was  re- 
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moved  from  over  the  entry  way  and  hidden 
for  safety;  but  it  was  back  in  place  long  be- 
fore I  arrived.  The  house  superintendent 
told  me  more.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  first 
World  War  who  lived  in  quarters  on  the 
ground  floor  with  his  wife. 

"Madame  gave  instructions  that  if  the 
Germans  ever  called  without  notice  they 
were  to  be  told  that  the  secretary-general 
was  absent  from  the  office  and  received  only 
by  appointment.  They  came  —  sometimes 
from  the  army,  sometimes  from  the  Em- 
bassy, sometimes  from  the  Gestapo  —  and 


rang  at  the  street  door.  I  would  tell  them 
what  she  had  wished.  And  they  would  go 
away;  they  really  would — turn  around  and 
go  away.  Later  they  telephoned  for  an  ap- 
pointment and  came  again.  I  would  take 
them  up  to  the  little  salon  on  the  first  floor. 
There  she  would  let  them  wait  a  few  mo- 
ments— always  a  few  moments — and  then 
go  in  to  see  them.  They  always  treated  her 
with  great  respect." 

That  was  the  situation  —  a  woman  in 
middle  age,  a  veteran,  and  the  veteran's 
wife  —  three  facing  the  Nazi  conquerors, 
but  having  made  up  their  minds  what  at- 
titude they  would  take  and  leaving  it  to 
the  others  to  do  what  they  would. 

They  had  burned  in  the  furnace  a  good 
many  letters  and  lists  with  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  innocent  people  whom  the  Nazis 
might  have  liked  to  find.  The  Center  con- 
tained a  library  of  nearly  10,000  volumes 
on  international  law,  organization,  and 
policy.  Madame  Perreux  went  through  it, 
removing  those  books  that  might  most  un- 
favorably attract  the  attention  of  the  Nazis 
— sequestering  them  with  friends.  She  hid 
the  shelf  record  listing  the  library's  entire 
contents.  Then  she  went  through  the  cata- 
logue, drawer  by  drawer,  took  out  every 
index  and  cross-reference  card  indicating  a 
book  that  had  been  removed,  and  left  ;i 
catalogue  corresponding  with  a  library  of 
reference  books  that  would  arouse  the  hos- 
tility of  no  one. 

So  when  the  time  came  the  shelves  were 
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Rationing,  a  headache  to  the  restaurateur  and  the  housewife 
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scanned  and  stood  unmolested.  After 
France  had  been  liberated,  she  replaced  the 
missing  cards  and  books  and  resumed  serv- 
ice as  usual  to  scholars  and  students. 

What  the  strain  had  been,  showed  in  one 
remark:  "Food  was  less  and  worse  for  sev- 
eral months  towards  the  end  of  the  occu- 
pation. Since  then  it  has  been  least  and 
worst,  what  with  the  destruction  from  the 
fighting  and  the  disorganization  of  railways 
and  supplies.  Of  course,  too,  there  has  been 
less  coal.  Yet,  even  so,  since  the  liberation 
I  have  gained  over  ten  pounds.  Anyway, 
with  the  Germans  gone,  France  again  be- 
longs to  the  French  and  one  can  breathe 
freely." 

Conflicting  Ideas  to  be  Reconciled 

There  you  have  a  short  summary  of  the 
situation  and  the  spirit  in  France — the  wor- 
ries over  winter  and  shortages  of  shelter, 
fuel,  food  and  clothing,  but  together  with 
these,  the  sense  that  people  are  better  off 
and,  despite  difficulties,  the  country  is  be- 
ginning to  advance.  Nevertheless,  preoccu- 
pation with  the  day-to-day  details  of  exis- 
tence slows  things  up.  A  person  who  has 
to  forage  for  inadequate  meals  and  wear  an 
overcoat  indoors  as  well  as  out,  in  order 
to  keep  half  warm  in  unheated  houses  and 
offices,  cannot  easily  give  the  impartial  and 
objective  thought  to  social  and  political  is- 
jues  that  they  really  demand. 

Moreover,  the  French  people  had  and 
still  have  a  great  confusion  and  conflict  of 
concepts  to  adjust  in  action.  An  eminent 
social  scientist,  long  an  observer  of  politics 
in  his  own  land  and  in  English-speaking 
countries  and  now  teaching  in  one  of  the 
higher  institutions  at  Paris,  explained  to 


"It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  for  five 
years  France  was  really  divided  into  five 
zones.  There  were  the  unoccupied  Vichy 
zone  and  the  occupied  Paris  zone;  but  with- 
in this  occupied  zone  there  were  subdivi- 
sions where  life  was  either  less  or  more  re- 
stricted. In  the  interior  there  were  least 
limitations;  then  there  was  an  adjoining 
zone  where  they  were  more  rigorous;  then 
closer  to  the  coasts  there  was  another  zone 
where  they  were  more  rigid  still;  and 


finally  at  the  coasts  came  the  zone  where 
they  were  ruthlessly  tight.  The  experiences 
of  living  in  these  occupied  zones  were  dif- 
ferent, and  it  was  hard  to  pass  from  one 
to  another.  Further,  the  experience  of  liv- 
ing in  the  unoccupied  Vichy  zone  was 
again  different  from  that  in  any  of  the 
occupied  zones. 

"When,  with  liberation,  people  in  the  va- 
rious provinces  could  get  into  touch  with 
each  other  freely,  they  found  that  except 
in  general  they  did  not  hold  the  same  ideas. 
This  was  true  even  for  members  of  the 
resistance' movements;  not  to  mention  peo- 
ple who  had  been  passive  or  who  had 
either  dishonestly  or  by  conviction  collabo- 
rated with  the  Germans.  People  had  to 
argue  and  confer  a  lot  to  begin  even  talk- 
ing in  the  same  terms. 

"Then  there  were  the  French  in  exile 
abroad — they  had  been  through  experi- 
ences entirely  different  from  any  of  the  rest 
among  us.  They  came  back  and  disputes 
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commenced  again.  After  them  the  war 
prisoners  returned  from  years  of  camp  con- 
finement in  Germany,  Poland  and  Austria, 
with  memories  of  a  life  that  no  longer  ex- 
isted— and  what  they  wanted  and  thought 
was  different  from  all  the  others.  In  ad- 
dition there  came  those  who  had  been  de- 
ported or  enrolled  for  labor  in  Germany — 
once  more  a  different  experience  affecting 
their  attitudes  and  ideas.  Last  there  were 
the  hostages  and  victims  who  drifted  back 
from  detention  and  concentration  camps — 
another  experience  and  trend  in  thinking. 

"All  these  elements  had  needed  to  be 
reconciled  in  a  nation  where  problems  were 
tragic  and  urgent,  where  devastation  of 
equipment  and  dislocation  of  services  were 
widespread,  where  industry  was  ruined 
and  reconstruction  must  be  set  underway, 
and  where  a  reformed  representative  repub- 
lic had  to  be  started  again.  Are  you  sur- 
prised that  it  takes  time  and  is  trouble- 
some?" 

"What  would  surprise  me,"  I  replied, 
"except  for  knowing  the  French  somewhat 
in  past  years,  is  that  there  are  not  uprisings 
and  violence.  You  think  the  prospect  is 
improving?" 

"Clearly  the  chances  are  better  for  agree- 
ment. The  extremists,  on  either  side,  would 
have  been  most  dangerous  behind  barri- 
cades fighting  each  other  in  the  name  of 
the  government  or  against  it.  When  we 
finished  the  elections  without  rioting  and 
convened  the  Constitutional  Assembly  in 
an  orderly  manner,  One  peril  was  past. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  more 
risks,  but  they  will  probably  grow  less." 

France  at  the  Polls 

The  composition  of  the  Assembly  nat- 
urally reflected  this  situation,  and  also  the 
evident  fact  that  the  voters  mistrusted  old 
parties  and  former  leaders.  Their  repudi- 
ation of  movements  and  men  that  hail 
failed  in  the  crisis  undermined  the  tradi- 
tional strength  of  the  liberal-progressive 
Radical  Socialist  Party,  among  whose  chiefs 
Edouard  Herriot  was  one  of  the  few  to  be 
returned  to  a  place  among  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  The  election  shrank 
the  factions  of  the  earlier  moderate  center 


and  conservative  right  in  the  pre-war 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  a  gathering  of 
groups  on  the  right  of  the  present  Assembly. 
Chiefly,  it  established  the  major  parties  now 
sharing  power  —  the  Popular  Republican 
Movement,  the  Socialists,  and  the  Com- 
munists. 

Conversation  with  French  friends  showed 
that  even  these  seemingly  unified  parties 
had  been  formed  of  diverse  factions  within 
their  own  ranks.  A  historian  and  political 
scientist,  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
commented  to  me  on  them: 

"The  Popular  Republicans  include  a 
mixture  of  moderate  progressives  and  radi- 
cal reformers.  Some  are  ardent  Gaullists, 
some  not  so  ardent.  Some  are  Catholic 
dericals  with  conservative  tendencies,  others 
are  indifferent  or  neutral  on  church  is- 
sues and  parochial  private  school  support. 
Some  favor  a  large  measure  of  nationalized 
production,  others  would  limit  nationaliza- 
:ion  of  industry  and  guard  freedom  of  en- 
terprise as  far  as  feasible.  Most  are  for 
individual  liberty. 

"So  it  goes.  When  you  turn  to  the  So- 
rialists,  again  you  find  divisions  internally. 
some  are  for  moderate  nationalization  and 
i  parliamentary  representative  system; 
nhers  incline  to  an  international  program 
)f  revolutionary  struggle  —  a  sort  of 
Frotskyist  wing. 

"Then  come  the  Communists,  again  split 
imong  themselves.  Some  are  French 
frotskyists,  fairly  close  to  the  similar  So- 
ialist  wing  with  whom  there  might  be  a 
Ombination  of  common  interests.  Others 
,re  French  Stalinists  following  the  party 
ine  in  its  national  direction.  And  some  are 

peculiar  brand  of  French  Communists  de- 
iving  from  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871 
nd  not  too  clear  about  distinguishing  be- 
ween  its  principles  and  orthodox  later 
Communism  —  more  Communards  than 
Communists.  A  lot  of  Boulangisme  sur- 
ives  among  French  Communists  who  are 
uite  nationalistic  in  spirit." 

The  voting  for  these  parties  at  the  elec- 
ons  was  also  very  mixed,  so  that  it  was 
ard  to  know  what  it  purported  except  as 

reformist  trend.  Apparently  many  peo- 
le  cast  ballots  against  measures  and  men 
icy  disliked  —  against  the  old  Radical  So- 
alists,  against  the  factions  of  financial  and 
idustrial  leaders  of  the  past  that  now  are 
garded  as  having  been  shortsighted  and 
upid  or  worse,  against  Catholic  clericals, 
5ainst  Communists.  That  is,  against  what 
>ey  did  not  want  rather  than  for  some- 
•ing  they  wanted.  Circumstances  at  the 
ne  conduced  to  protest-suffrage.  People 
id  spent  five  years  resenting  a  power  that 
jpressed  their  minds. 

Significantly,  the  citizens  went  to  the 
»lls  in  large  numbers,  the  women  for  the 
•st  time  along  with  the  men  and  feeling 
eir  responsibility  seriously.  Women's 
oyements  also  have  become  fairly  or- 

nized.  Among  them  the  most  efficient 
•pears  to  be  the  Alliance  of  French 

omen,   chiefly   communist  led,  and   next 

it  associations  of  women  in  the  Popular 
-publican  Movement.  Altogether  they 
•cted  more  than  thirty  of  their  sex  to  the 
•nstitutional  Assembly.  (Page  82) 


Bui.ding  temporary  lodgings  from  makeshift  material  for 
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Such  was  the  situation  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  Assembly  as  it  gathered  in  Novem- 
ber. A  French  jurist,  ironical  and  dispas- 
sionate but  gravely  concerned,  made  this 
comment  to  me  at  the  time,  as  we  sat  look- 
ing out  at  the  early  twilight: 

"As  the  elections  have  constituted  the 
Assembly,  the  executive  cannot  control  IL 
Without  a  clear  majority  and  with  a  coal* 
tion  of  contending  parties,  the  Assembly 
is  really  ungovernable.  De  Gaulle  as  Presi- 
dent, with  his  prestige  and  sentimental 
support,  will  probably  overcome  the  first 
crises.  He  can  steady  the  situation  at  the 
center  of  divergent  forces  pulling  several 
ways.  How  long  he  can  hold  this  position 
is  impossible  to  foresee.  Eventually  the 
Assembly  will  have  to  take  responsibility 
before  the  nation  for  itself,  or — which  is 
unlikely — submit  to  direction. 

."Thus  a  coalition  will  doubtless  be  forced 
to  shoulder  the  tasks  of  starting  reforms 
and  recovery  and  of  insuring  the  draft  of 
a  constitution.  These  tasks  have  now  to 
be  taken  on  together.  The  prospect  is  that, 
in  our  French  way,  we  shall  have  about 
half  a  year  of  controversies  and  debates. 
Meanwhile,  some  groups  will  have  been 
working  hard  on  drafts  of  constitutional 
articles.  Then,  in  the  last  weeks  before 
elections  have  to  be  held  afresh  and  a 
constitution  has  to  be  handed  to  the  peo- 
ple for  their  reflection,  to  reject  or  sus- 
tain, a  new  constitution  will  appear;  a 
campaign  among  the  citizens  will  be  fought 
out;  they  will  vote  and  we  shall  see  where 
we  are.  Always  assuming  that  we  avoid  a 
conflict — and  I  think  we  shall." 

Reconstruction  Problems 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  French  peo- 
ple have  had  to  manage  to  surmount  the 
troubles  of  a  land  where  bridges,  railways, 
roads,  and  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
networks  were  war-shattered  and,  lacking 
materials,  could  be  only  in  part  restored — 
a  land  where  fields  hid  bombs  and  orchards 
were  likewise  perilous,  where  factories  and 
mines  had  been  knocked  out  of  produc- 
tion, where  many  houses,  libraries,  schools, 
and  universities  were  wrecked. 

Meanwhile,  food,  fuel,  and  housing  were 
the  immediate  problems,  and  these  hinged 
on  transportation.  Houses  had  to  be  patched 
or  rebuilt  of  makeshift  stuff.  Blown-up 
bridges  had  to  be  largely  replaced  with 
structures  of  wood.  Cars  and  locomotives 
had  to  be  reassembled,  many  of  them  re- 
claimed from  Allied  army  use.  The  coal 
mines  of  northern  France  were  getting  to 
the  surface  only  part  of  their  former  out- 
put; and  the  mines  of  the  Saar  and  Ruhr 
were  practically  unproductive.  Oil  was  ra- 
tioned severely  and  resources  were  short. 
Yet  it  was  difficult  to  move  even  the  stocks 
of  fuel  available  to  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  production. 

All  that  being  so,  many  people  could  not 
resume  work.  Men  cannot  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  factory  wheels  and  make  them 
turn.  For  that  they  have  to  wait  for  elec- 
tric power  or  steam,  and  then  again  for 
raw  materials.  However,  on  farms  and  in 
handicraft  industries  people  could  start,  and 
they  did. 


Last  fall  friends,  both  American  and 
French,  who  knew  the  country  districts, 
described  to  me  how  they  had  seen 
farmers  and  their  families  hard  at  it.  Fields 
had  been  plowed  and  sown  for  the  winter. 
Orchards  were  being  reconditioned — even 
some  that  had  been  neglected  in  years  be- 
fore the  war — and  likewise  rundown  vine- 
yards. The  herds,  for  milk  and  meat, 
leather  and  wool,  were  being  reconstituted 
more  rapidly  than  had  been  anticipated, 
and  the  same  was  said  as  to  poultry  and 
swine. 

With  a  fairly  favorable  season  this  year 
the  French  can  expect  good  harvests.  That 
is  fundamentally  important.  It  means  noth- 
ing less  than  food,  materials,  the  chance  to 
exchange  goods  and  services.  With  a  re- 
habilitation of  transport,  the  further  ex- 
pectation is  that  a  similar  situation  could 
take  shape  for  industry. 

Nationalization  was  foreseen  for  those 
banks  concerned  with  credit  and  invest- 
ment, for  insurance,  for  basic  industries 
such  as  metallurgy,  mining,  and  public 
services,  but  probably  not  for  general  manu- 
facturing, marketing  and  merchandising, 
and  surely  not  for  the  soil — leave  that 
to  the  peasant  owners  of  land. 

Getting  Through  the  Winter 

While  these  problems  and  measures  were 
being  worked  out,  French  families  had  to 
contrive  from  day  to  day  how  to  subsist 
through  the  winter — nearly  always  in  dif- 
ficult, frequently  desperate  conditions.  I 
talked  with  an  American  woman  relief 
worker,  back  in  Paris  from  a  trip  to  a 
devastated  town. 

"Less  than  a  month  ago  as  I  was  getting 
ready  to  leave  a  New  York  hotel,"  she  said, 
"a  chambermaid  saw  in  my  bathroom  a 
cake  of  soap  not  in  a  paper  wrapping,  and 
asked  whether  I  had  used  it.  When  I  said 
I  had  not,  she  tossed  it  away  and  put  out 
a  wrapped  cake.  Two  weeks  later  I  was 
distributing  soap  in  a  French  village.  Some 
of  the  children  had  never  seen  any  but  the 
gray  sticky  stuff  with  lye  mixed  into  it 
that  they  have  to  use.  They  had  to  be 
shown  how  to  get  clean  with  good  soap. 
When  one  little  girl  who  was  about  six 
tried  it  and  found  how  it  would  make  a 
lather  and  really  wash,  she  took  the  cake 
in  her  hands  and  kissed  it." 

A  cake  of  soap  like  that,  in  the  illegal 
black  market,  would  have  cost  75  to  100 
francs.  A  half-pound  package  of  tea  costs 
3,000  francs.  Most  people  cannot  pay  such 
prices  for  things.  Instead,  they  have  de- 
vised a  country-city  barter  arrangement. 
With  regular  shipments  of  supplies  still  in- 
adequate, nearly  everyone  lives  by  the 
"package  system."  From  out  in  the  coun- 
try, people  can  mail  parcels  of  butter,  eggs, 
apples,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
honey,  or  perhaps  a  rabbit  or  a  leg  of  lamb 
or  a  chicken — which  is  an  occasion  to  in- 
vite friends  to  a  meal. 

City  people  used  to  pay  by  money  orders. 
Later  the  country  people  wanted  goods  in 
exchange  —  not  paper  money  which  no 
longer  would  buy  much,  but  old  shirts,  or 
socks,  or  other  things  that  city  people  could 
send.  Used  mufflers  or  sweaters  were 


precious,  because  worn-out  handknit  woolei 
things  could  be  unraveled  and  reknittec 
into  gloves  or  socks  and  exchanged  fo 
food.  This  meant  letters  to  the  country 
trips  to  the  postoffice  to  get  off  money  or 
ders  or  packages,  and  to  return  paper  am 
string  to  senders  if  one  hoped  for  anothe 
shipment. 

Bread  was  released  from  rationing  fo: 
a  while,  and  people  flocked  into  the  baker 
ies,  carrying  away  long  crusty  brown  loave 
for  the  first  time  in  six  years.  People  use( 
too  much,  however,  and  the  flour  suppl] 
ran  low.  So  rationing  had  to  be  restored 

Milk  was  very  short,  too,  and  the  limite< 
rations  went  to  babies  and  children  unde: 
six,  then  in  diminishing  amounts  to  younj 
people  of  six  to  ten,  ten  to  fifteen  an< 
twenty. 

Only  children  were  entitled  to  candy 
Small  ones  could  have  a  quarter  pound  o 
chocolate  a  month,  as  part  of  purchasabli 
rations;  but  a  five-cent  bar  called  for  twenty 
five  to  thirty  francs  before  the  devaluatior 
of  the  currency  in  December.  Frencl 
grown-ups  used  to  present  little  bags  o 
bonbons  to  children — often  as  rewards  foi 
good  behavior.  Now  the  roles  were  re 
versed.  A  little  girl  might  say,  "Grandma 
if  you're  nice  today,  I'll  give  you  one  o 
my  candies." 

Hopeful,  If  Not  Confident 

Tea  one  afternoon  with  friends  summec 
up  the  situation  of  a  typical  middle  class 
family.    They  were  a  father,  mother,  anc 
two  children.   They  no  longer  had  any  do 
mestic  help.    Many  servants  went  into  fac 
tories  and  government  offices  after  the  mer 
left  for  War,  and  were  staying  for  the  sakt 
of  canteen  meals  as  well  as  the  wages.   A 
housemaid  wanted  2,500  to  3,000  francs  ; 
month,    with    room    and    board;    a    cool 
wanted  3,500  to  4,000  francs  or  more.  Wit! 
rates  like  these,  six  to  seven  times  those  b 
fore  the   war,  and   food   prices   tripled 
quadrupled  on  most  things  and  five  to  te 
times    more   on   others,   keeping   an   ext 
person  was  impossible  for  most  people. 

Their   children — a   girl   of   thirteen  an 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  both  at  school — and  the 
father  as  well  came  home  for  lunch  at  noo 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  eat  els 
where.    The  man,  who  used  to  have  a  ca 
and    lunch   out   as   businessmen    did,   no 
made  the  four  trips  a  day  between  horn 
and  office  in  the  subway.  He  was  in  a  ti- 
ttle firm,  earning  in  francs  three  times  wh 
he  did  before  the  war;  but  they  lived  fa 
less    well,    wore    old    clothes,    and    save' 
nothing. 

For  a  French  family  not  to  save  mean 
that  they  were  pinched  for  obvious  nece; 
sities.    Still,  they  were  hopeful,  because  th 
Germans  were  gone  and  the  war  was  wo 
— hopeful  but  not  exactly  confident  becaus 
no  one   knew   what  the  new  constitutio 
would    be,    which    enterprises    would    b 
nationalized   and    run    by    the   state,   ho 
much  money  would  be  worth.  Yet,  as  the 
saw  it,  the  winter  was  going  to  be  bettt 
than  the  last,  since  there  would  be  son- 
coal — perhaps  enough  for  a  little  heat  du 
ing  the  coldest  month.  Also  there  would  I 
(Continued  on  page  91) 


Basic  Issues  in  Social  Security 

Will  Congress  act  on  the  report  of  its  own  subcommittee,  which  found  grave  weak 
nesses  m  the  social  security  system,  and  proposed  some  remedies  to  correct  them? 


WE  ARE  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THE  RECONVERSION 

we  looked  forward  to  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. Predicted  large  scale  unemployment 
has  not  materialized,  but  the  number  un- 
employed has  doubled  since  V-J  Day. 

A  quarter  million  aged  workers,  who 
held  on  while  jobs  were  easy  to  keep,  have 
retired. 

Thousands  of  widows  still  have  the  jobs 
they  found  when  their  soldier-husbands  lost 
their  lives,  but  with  the  drop  from  wartime 
peak  employment,  they  are  less  certain  of 
the  future. 

An  unknown  number  of  partially  dis- 
abled workers  held  jobs  while  manpower 
was  scarce;  now  they  wonder  whether  they 
can  hold  on  against  the  keener  competition 
of  peacetime. 

The  number  of  needy  persons  receiving 
public  assistance  is  low,  but  already  the 
chart  lines  are  turning  up. 

Good  times  remain  with  us,  but  so  do 
the  evidences  of  insecurity. 

We  no  longer  have  to  choose  between  guns 
and  butter,  with  armaments  the  first  call 
on  the  public  income  —  we  can  turn  to  more 
constructive  uses  of  tax  funds.  Most  oppor- 
tunely, we  now  have  before  us  a  new  set 
of  proposals  for  the  development  of  this 
country's  social  security  program.  A  tech- 
nical staff,  retained  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  just  reported.  Its  report* 
assembles,  analyzes,  and  restates  recommen- 
dations advanced  perenially  since  1940,  and 
it  puts  these  recommendations  squarely  up 
to  the  congressional  committee  which  has 
deferred  every  significant  proposal  for  the 
expansion  or  extension  of  social  security  pre- 
'  sented  since  the  Social  Security  Act  was  re- 
vised in  1939. 

What  Are  the  Issues? 

Leonard  J.  Calhoun,  former  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
is  the  principal  author  of  this  report. 
Though  he  entitles  it,  "Issues  in  Social  Se- 
curity," his  report  in  fact  details  each  lack 
and  inadequacy  that  time  has  shown  in  the 
fields  of  old  age  and  survivors  insurance, 
public  assistance,  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation. It  describes  the  various  propo- 
sals made  in  recent  years  to  correct  these 
shortcomings.  But  it  does  not  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  basic  "issues." 

Calhoun  and  those  associated  with  him 
offer  some  recommendations.  More  often 
they  content  themselves  with  a  statement 
of  the  pros  and  cons.  Nowhere  do  they 
justify  the  title  of  their  report  by  effectively 
stating  the  "issues  in  social  security." 

It  is  high  time  Congress,  and  particularly 

*  "Issues  in  Social  Security,"  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Committee's  Social  Security 
J.n'£  Staff  cs'abhshed  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  204 
Congress,  first  session). 


JOHN  J.  CORSON 

—Mr.  Corson,  an  economist  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  social  insurance, 
was  formerly  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and, 
for  two  war  years,  head  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service.  He  is  now  direc- 
tor of  research  for  The  Washington 
Post. 


the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  did 
recognize  the  basic  issues  in  social  security 
What  are  they?  What  do  Henry  Mont- 
gomery, the  automobile  worker,  Charles 
Legge,  the  clerk,  John  Black,  the  Virginia 
farmer,  Bob  Hodge,  the  self-employed 
plumber,  and  Viola  Reed,  the  municipal  so- 
cial worker,  think  of  when  you  talk  with 
them  about  social1  security?  The  issues  as 
they  see  them  can  be  stated  simply: 

1.  Are  all  men  and  women  to  be  pro- 
tected against  common  economic  hazards  of 
an    industrial    civilization    or    only    some 
favored  groups? 

2.  When    workers    die    or    are    unem- 
ployed, old,  sick,  or  disabled  are  the  bene- 
fits paid  to  be  adequate  to  maintain  them 
and  their  families? 

3.  Are  all  men  and  women  to  be  pro- 
tected against  all  common  economic  haz- 
ards ? 

These  are  the  principal  tests  by  which  Sir 
William  Beveridge  measured  the  British 
system  of  social  security  in  his  justly  famed 
report.  They  are,  too,  the  issues  which 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  this  country  if 
progress  in  social  security  is  to  be  made. 
The  security  of  all  the  people  in  a  country 
of  large  cities  where  most  people  are  em- 
ployed for  wages  requires  that  each  ques- 
tion be  answered,  "Yes."  Existing  social 
security  provisions  protect  only  some  work- 
ers, inadequately,  against  some  hazards. 


recommending  changes  in  these  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Each  year,  in  short,  there  has  been  a 
more  vigorous,  more  insistent  demand  for 
the  extension  and  expansion  of  this  coun- 
try's social  security  program.  Each  year  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  found 
reasons  why  it  was  not  propitious  to  con- 
sider the  proposals;  or  after  considering 
suggested  changes,  the  committee  has  de- 
termined why  it  was  impossible  or  undesir- 
able to  approve  such  proposals.  What  now 
will  the  committee  do? 

Meeting  the  Issues 


The  Growing  Demand 

Hence,  in  the  past  five  years,  294  bills 
amending  old  age  and  survivors  insurance 
and  unemployment  compensation  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress.  Of  these,  156  bills 
would  extend  the  social  insurances  to  cover 
workers  not  now  protected.  Thirty-four 
bills  recommended  the  liberalization  of 
benefits,  while  24  provided  for  protection 
against  hazards  not  now  covered,  and  154 
bills  proposed  miscellaneous  other  changes. 

The  76th  Congress,  which  convened 
shortly  after  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
overhauled  in  1939,  received  only  23  pro- 
posals. The  next  Congress  received  57  pro- 
posals. The  78th  Congress  saw  106  bills 
introduced.  And  the  current  Congress  has 
received  a  total  of  108  proposals  for  broad- 
ening and  strengthening  social  security. 

Additional  proposals  have  been  made 
each  year  for  extension  and  change  in  the 
public  assistance  provisions.  Some  30  bills 
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What  Calhoun  and  his  associates  coun- 
seled the  committee  to  do  is  depicted  in 
the  accompanying  table.  [See  page  84.] 
Contrast  their  counsel  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Social  Security  Board  as  just 
restated  in  its  tenth  annual  report,  and  with 
the  provisions  included  in  the  revised 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill,  as  now  before 
Congress.  Consider  how  each  set  of  pro- 
posals meets  the  three  basic  issues  of  social 
security. 

On  one  issue  there  is  substantial  agree- 
ment. That  is,  that  this  country's  social  se- 
curity system  should  provide  protection  for 
all  workers,  not  alone  for  some  favored 
groups.  The  technical  staff  would  cover 
essentially  all  workers  under  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance,  all  employed  workers 
except  state  and  local  government  employes 
under  unemployment  compensation,  and 
would  provide  federal  aid  to  insure  assis- 
tance for  all  needy  persons  not  now  reached 
by  state  assistance  programs. 

The  Social  Security  Board  has  repeatedly 
proposed  each  of  these  steps.  Now  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  told  by 
its  own  advisers  that  each  step  is  both  ad- 
ministratively practicable  and  essential  to 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

Most  significant  of  these  recommenda 
tions  is  that  to  extend  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  protection  to  self-employed  per- 
sons. Heretofore,  every  proposal  to  cover 
the  self-employed  has  been  branded  imprac- 
ticable. The  Federal  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  defeated  all  previous  proposals. 
The  tax  gatherers  have  regularly  contended 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  incomes 
of  these  workers  and  hence  impracticable 
to  collect  small  insurance  contributions. 

Now  a  plan  is  presented  to  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  staff  has  acceded,  if  re- 
luctantly. This  offers  hope  that  a  major 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  social  in- 
surance can  be  overcome.  The  extension  is 
vitally  important.  The  need  for  the  social 
insurances  on  the  part  of  farmers,  store- 
keepers, tailors,  barbers,  plumbers,  nurses, 
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and  the  host  of  others  who  work  for  them- 
selves, is  great.  Indeed,  it  is  so  great  that 
a  question  is  logically  raised  as  to  whether 
larger  benefits  and  added  protection  should 
be  provided  workers  in  industry  and  com- 
merce before  the  self-employed  are  in- 
cluded. 

Adequate  Benefits? 

Xow  consider  how  these  proposals  meet 
the  second  issue.  To  what  extent  is  it  pro- 
posed that  adequate  benefits  be  paid?  Let's 
review  available  facts. 

Living  costs,  and  particularly  food  costs, 
have  increased  more  than  25  percent  since 
1940.  Unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits have  risen  as  employment  became 
steadier  during  the  war.  But  there  has  been 
a  loud  clamor  for  larger  weekly  benefits, 
particularly  larger  minimum  benefits,  which 
two  successive  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  vigorously  endorsed  as  essential. 

Studies  of  the  living  conditions  of  the 
aged  have  shown  that  old  age  insurance 
benefits  are  too  small,  when  added  to  the 
meager  resources  of  these  people,  to  pro- 
vide basic  subsistence.  [See  "How  the 
Aged  Get  Along"  in  Survey  Graphic,  Jan- 
uary 1944.]  Old  age  assistance  payments 


have  increased  during  the  war  as  the  num- 
ber of  recipients  tended  to  decline.  But  in 
twenty-three  states  the  average  monthly 
payment  to  an  aged  person  is  still  less  than 
a  dollar  a  day. 

Consider  now  the  Calhoun  proposals  in 
regard  to  benefits. 

Adequate  assistance  for  needy  aged  per- 
sons in  the  poorer  states  can  be  achieved, 
the  report  states,  only  by  the  provision  of 
variable  grants-in-aid  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  states,  and  in  turn  by  the  states 
to  the  localities.  But  this  is  the  single  pro- 
posal offered  for  more  adequate  social  se- 
curity payments. 

The  authors  recognize  persistent  criti- 
cisms of  both  the  amounts  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payments  and  of  the 
duration  of  time  for  which  these  benefits 
are  paid  in  many  states.  They  seem  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  need  for  larger  payments 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  weeks  to  cover 
the  duration  of  the  typical  worker's  unem- 
ployment. But  they  content  themselves 
with  an  indecisive  statement  of  the  pros 
and  cons. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Beveridge's  far- 
seeing  proposal  that  every  unemployed 
worker  should  receive  regular  weekly  pay- 


ments while  in  training  for  a  new  job  even 
after  he  has  exhausted  his  unemployment 
insurance.  And  finally,  there  is  no  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  larger  benefits  under 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance. 

Calhoun  and  his  associates  point  out  that 
provisions  for  extended  coverage  will  tend 
to  increase  some  workers'  benefits.  And 
that,  they  imply,  is  sufficient. 

On  one  related  and  much  debated  ques- 
tion, the  report  offers  a  definite,  construc- 
tive recommendation.  In  each  of  the  past 
three  years  Congress  has  discussed  and 
then  refused  to  increase  the  contribution- 
tax  rate  for  the  financing  of  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance. 

Now  a  solution  is  proposed  which  offers 
hope  of  resolving  this  cost  problem.  Taxes 
on  both  employer  and  employe,  it  is  pro- 
posed, should  be  increased;  but  the  in- 
creases of  one  half  percent  on  each  are  to 
be  made  at  ten-year  intervals. 

The  next  increase  of  one  half  percent 
each  would  be  effective  in  1947,  with  the 
contribution  rate  remaining  l'/2  percent  for 
each  until  1957. 

In  that  year,  in  1967  and  in  1977  it 
would  be  increased  one  half  percent,  until 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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THE  ISSUES 

/ — Protection  for  All — or  Some 
Would  the  proposals  cover: 
self-employed  workers? 
agricultural  labor? 
domestic    servants? 
employes  of  non-profit  institutions? 
federal  employes? 
state  and  local  employes? 

railroad  employe:  ? 


Technical   Staff    oj 

Ways  and  Means 

Committee 


Under  OASI* 
Both   OASI  &  UC 
Both  OASI  &  UC 
Both  OASI  &  UC 
Both  OASI  &  UC 

Under  OASI 

Under  OASI;  now 
covered  under  Rail- 
road Unemploy- 
ment Act 


Social    Security 
Board 


Yes— OASI;  No  — UC* 

Yes— OASI;  Yes  — UC 

Yes— OASI;  Yes  — UC 

Yes— OASI;  Yes  — UC 

Yes— OASI;  Yes  — UC 

Yes— OASI;  Yes  — UC 

Yes— OASI;  Yes  — UC 


Wagner-Murray- 

Dingell  Bill 


Yes  — OASI;  No  — UC 
Yes  — OASI;  No— UC 
Yes— OASI;  Yes  — UC 
Yes— OASI;  Yes  — UC 
No  — OASI;  Yes— UC 
Yes  — OASI;  No  — UC 
(by  compact) 
No _  OASI;  No  — UC 


Would  it  provide  federal  aid  for  general  assistance 

to  all  needy  persons? 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Would  it  abolish  residence  requirements  as  a  test 

of  eligibility  for  assistance? 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

//  —  Adequate  —  or  Token  —  Benefits 

Would  it  liberalize  the  amount  of  OASI*  benefits? 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Would  it  liberalize  the  amount  of  UC*  benefits? 

Not   clear 

Yes 

Yes 

Would  it  provide  more  extended  (duration)  UC 

benefits? 

Not   clear 

Yes 

Yes 

Would  it  provide  variable  federal  grants  to  raise 

benefits  in  poorer  states? 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

///  —  Protection  Against  All  —  or  only  Some  — 

General  Hazards 

Would    it    provide    protection    against   permanent 

disability? 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Would  it  provide  for  health  insurance? 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Would  it  provide  for  cash  benefits  during  tem- 

porary disability  ? 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Would  it  provide  federal  aid  to  states  tor  medical 

care  of  needy  persons? 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

•  OASI  —  Old   Age  and    Survivors'    Insurance.      UC  —  Unemployment 

Compensation. 

Preview  of  a  Sporting  Event 


MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 


AT     THE     TIME     THIS    ARTICLE    APPEARS,     THE 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  United  States  Senate  will  be  about  to 
hold  or  will  actually  be  conducting  hear- 
ings on  a  national  health  program  (Senate 
bill  1606)  of  which  the  central  feature  is 
nationwide  health  insurance.  Public  hear- 
ings on  a  piece  of  major  legislation  com- 
bine the  instruction  of  a  Chautauqua,  the 
excitement  of  a  prize  ring,  and  the  drama 
of  a  court  of  justice. 

Proponents  versus  opponents  is  too  sim- 
ple a  breakdown.  Canada  has  recently  been 
through  the  experience  of  full  scale  hear-' 
ings  on  a  national  health  insurance  bill 
before  a  committee  of  Parliament.  There 
was  no  controversy  with  organized  medi- 
cine over  basic  issues,  for  the  Canadian 
Medical  Association  had  approved  compul- 
sory health  insurance  in  principle.  Never- 
theless, the  printed  testimony  fills  over  1000 
pages. 

It  came  from  the  most  diverse  sources. 
Obviously,  witnesses  would  be  heard  from 
business,  labor,  agricultural,  women's,  medi- 
cal, dental,  hospital,  nursing,  pharmaceu- 
tical, fraternal,  and  insurance  organizations. 
Not  so  self-evident  was  the  appearance, 
usually  at  their  own  insistent  request,  of 
a  string  of  every  conceivable  and  some  al- 
most inconceivable  groups.  Christian 
Scientists,  anti-vivisectionists,  chiropractors, 
cosmotherapists  are  part  of  the  list — groups 
on  the  one  side  who  wanted  exemption 
because  they  didn't  believe  in  any  doctors; 
groups  on  another  side  who  demanded 
just  the  inclusion  of  their  own  particular 
brand  of  doctoring.  A  measure  that  poten- 
tially affects  everybody  interests  everybody, 
once  it  is  called  to  their  attention. 

If  such  volume  and  variety  of  testimony 
was  offered  in  a  nation  of  twelve  million 
people,  what  will  happen  in  a  country  of 
over  eleven  times  that  population?  In  the 
United  States,  furthermore,  differences  of 
opinion  involve  not  only  details  of  scope, 
organization,  and  finances  but  a  long,  bitter 
row  over  what  are  called  "principles." 
Leaving  aside  the  small,  voluble  groups  of 
sectarians,  what  will  be  the  major  positions 
and  alignments? 

Supporters  of  Health  Insurance 

There  are  many  organizations,  numbering 
altogether  millions  of  members,  who  give 
this  legislation  not  merely  support  but 
sponsorship.  The  point  of  their  testimony 
will  be  simple:  "Yes,  this  bill  is  what  we 
want."  They  will  devote  their  time  to  ex- 
plaining that  there  is  need  for  it  and  that 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  costs. 

There  are  others  who  will  support  the 
bill  and  who  want  to  suggest  amendments. 
Some  of  these  Yes-anders  will  have  useful 
ideas. 

Then  there  are  the  Yes-butters.  They're 
for  health  insurance,  but  they  want  the 
cake  baked  to  their  particular  shade  of 
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on  Research  in  Medical  Economics;  as- 
sociate editor,  Survey  Graphic. 

brown.  Let  certain  population  groups  be  ex- 
cluded, because  of  income"  or  occupation. 
Let  certain  specific  formulas  of  financing 
be  employed,  or  else!_  Let  health  services 
be  parallel  to  public  education.  Some  of 
these  people  travel  a  road  thickly  paved 
with  good  intentions.  Others  remind  one 
of  the  young  man  who  begged  his  beloved 
to  marry  him  and  waited  breathlessly  for 
her  response.  After  a  moment's  pause  it 
came:  "Yes,  dear,  but  .  .  ."  and  at  that 
instant  she  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
incursion  of  four  visitors.  The  young  man 
had  twenty-four  hours  to  consider  what  the 
difference  is,  if  any,  between  "Yes,  but" 
and  a  straight  "No." 

President  Truman's  Health  Program  and 
Senate  bill  1606  cover  more  than  health  in- 
surance. Federal  aid  for  needed  hospital 
facilities  is  part  of  the  program.  A  separate 
bill  (S.191)  to  accomplish  this  part  has 
already  passed  the  Senate.  Before  this  ar- 
ticle is  published,  hearings  will  have  been 
held  on  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  the  health  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 
There  has  been  no  opposition  to  S.191 
in  principle  but  strong  objection  was  raised 
to  some  of  its  administrative  provisions  in 
the  form  enacted  by  the  Senate.  [See  Sur- 
vey Graphic,  December  1945,  page  486.] 

Extended  maternal  and  child  health 
services  are  part  of  the  program.  These 
are  provided  in  the  Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell  bill  (S.  1606)  in  a  section  supple- 
menting the  basic  care  for  mothers  and 
children  that  would  be  made  financially 
available  through  national  health  insurance. 
They  were  incorporated  as  a  separate  mea- 
sure (S.  1318)  introduced  last  summer  by 
Senator  Pepper  and  others,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  by  the  time  the  Senate  hearings 
on  the  Wagner-Murray  Dingell  bill  begin, 
agreement  will  have  been  reached  with  the 
sponsors  of  S.  1318,  whereby  an  expanded 
maternal  and  child  health  program  would 
be  established  by  amending  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill  instead  of  through  an 
independent  scheme.  [See  Survey  Graphic, 
November  1945,  page  438.] 

National  grants  to  aid  the  states  in  pub- 
lic assistance  (including  medical  care)  to 
needy  persons  are  part  of  the  program. 
These,  too,  are  in  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill  (S.  1606).  Some  public  wel- 
fare officials  who  are  greatly  concerned  with 
this  proposal  would  like  to  see  it  considered 
as  a  separate  bill  so  as  not  to  tie  it  up 
with  the  fight  over  health  insurance. 

People  interested  in  this  and  other  "non- 


controversial"  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  will  do  well  to  push  as  hard 
as  they  can  the  measures  in  which  they 
are  interested.  They  should  submit  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  on  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill  in  behalf  of  those  parts 
with  which  they  are  especially  concerned, 
whether  or  not  they  express  any  opinion 
about  the  other  features,  of  the  bill. 

They  will  also  do  well  to  remember  that 
"noncontroversial"  issues  are  as  likely  to 
be  buried  by  forgetfulness  as  they  are  to 
be  defeated  by  association  with  controversy. 

Attack  by  Slogans 

The  opposition  to  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill,  at  and  during  the  hearings, 
may  be  forecast  as  operating  on  two  levels. 
First  will  come  the  effort  to  lay  national 
health  insurance  flat  and  walk  over  it. 
The  methods  of  this  attempt  will  be 
through  personal  touch  with  senators  and 
congressmen,  and  through  paint  brushes 
and  poison  gas.  The  National  Physicians' 
Committee  for  the  Extension  of  Medical 
Service  and  its  allies  have  had  copious  prac- 
tice in  this  kind  of  attack  and  can  be 
counted  on  to  whoop  it  up  now. 

The  objects  of  this  barrage — and  other 
Americans  who  would  like  to  see  public 
issues  handled  on  their  merits — may  take 
comfort  from  evidence  that,  so  far  as  the 
general  public  is  concerned,  the  use  of 
smears  and  slogans  has  thus  far  proved 
something  of  a  boomerang.  Evidence 
comes  from  the  two  opinion  polls  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Physicians'  Com- 
mittee itself  in  1943  and  1945.  The  pro- 
portion of  people  who  "had  heard  about" 
the  national  health  insurance  program 
nearly  doubled  between  1943  and  1945 
(from  21  percent  to  39  percent);  and  of 
those  who  had  "heard  about"  the  plan,  the 
proportion  favoring  it  rose  from  32  per- 
cent to  49  percent  (with  an  additional  18 
percent  giving  it  qualified  approval  in 
1945). 

Between  these  two  surveys,  millions  of 
pamphlets  attacking  national  health  insur- 
ance as  "political  medicine"  and  as  "the 
beginning  of  collectivist  control"  in  the 
United  States,  had  been  circulated  by  the 
National  Physicians'  Committee:  and  un- 
counted thousands  of  canned  editorials, 
speeches,  and  radio  scripts  had  been  emit- 
ted for  the  use  of  editors  and  commenta- 
tors. For  these  purposes  about  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  had  been  spent  by  the  com- 
mittee during  these  two  years.  The  results 
of  its  own  opinion  polls  may  well  be  dis- 
couraging to  potential  future  contributors. 

The  Senate  Committee  hearing  on  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  will  give  the 
National  Physicians'  Committee  and  its 
allies  opportunity  to  strut  their  stuff,  and 
to  face  cross-examination.  Such  publicity 
is  all  to  the  good.  Again  and  again  the 
American  people  have  shown  ability  to 
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appraise  propaganda  shrewdly,  once  they 
understand  what  it's  like,  just  who  pro- 
duces it,  and  who  pays  for  it. 

At  another  salient  of  the  extreme  op- 
position may  appear  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Inc. 
This  organization,  formed  a  few  years  ago 
at  Gary,  Ind.,  has  been  recruiting  doctors 
who  promise  not  to  undertake  any  service 
under  a  governmental  health  insurance 
plan. 

Critics  have  called  this  a  strike  pledge. 
No,  say  AAPS  officials,  doctors  will  never 
strike  against  their  patients.  They  will  just 
refuse  to  work  under  tyranny. 

Attack  by  Amendment 

The  second  or  upper  level  of  the  oppo- 
sition will  move  against  the  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell  bill  on  more  realistic  grounds. 
It  will  be  charged  that  such  a  far-reaching 
measure  isn't  necessary  because  voluntary 
insurance  plans,  plus  public  and  private 
charity,  will  cover  the  unmet  needs  for 
medical  care.  The  bill  will  be  attacked  as 
too  costly,  as  undermining  the  quality  of 
medical  care,  as  establishing  centralized 
federal  authority  over  physicians,  hospitals, 
local  and  state  governments.  On  these 
points  a  large  volume  of  testimony  may 
be  expected. 

Not  long  ago  the  American  Medical 
Association  itself  would  have  led  this  op- 
position on  another  ground.  The  status  quo 
of  medical  care  would  have  been  upheld. 
The  existence  of  any  large  scale,  unmet 
medical  needs  would  have  been  decried. 
This  line  of  defense  is  now  outdated.  In 
the  National  Physicians'  Committee's  own 
poll  of  1945,  53  percent  of  the  people  re- 
port that  they  have  experienced  hardship 
at  some  time  in  paying  doctor  or  hospital 
bills,  while  40  percent  know  of  somebody 
else  who  has  "gone  without  doctor  or  hos- 
pital care  because  he  or  she  couldn't  af- 
ford it." 

The  AMA  will  abandon  its  formerly 
negative  position.  It  will  work — in  fact,  it 
has  been  working — closely  with  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  in  the  preparation  of  a 
substitute  for  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill  which  they  will  try  to  put  through  Con- 
gress this  year.  The  point  of  view  of  these 
coadjutors  can  be  put  in  a  nutshell,  thus: 

Since  we  must  admit  that  something 
has  to  be  done  about  medical  care,  let's — 
(1)  spend  a  little  money;  (2)  spend  it  for 
medical  charity;  (3)  spend  national  money 
with  a  minimum  of  national  control. 

Pursuant  to  these  principles,  this  substi- 
tute bill  would  include  some  enlargement 
of  the  existing  federal  grants  to  the  states 
for  extending  and  improving  public  health 
services  plus  grants  to  the  states  to  aid  in 
providing  medical  care  for  needy  persons. 
Who  would  be  considered  "needy  per- 
sons"? Each  state  would  answer  this  ques- 
tion for  itself,  setting  up  its  own  means  test 
with  its  own  level  of  income.  Medical  care 
under  this  scheme  would  be  available  only 
to  persons  below  this  level. 

Of  course,  such  a  bill  isn't  a  health  pro- 
gram. It's  a  sop.  If  the  appropriations  were 


sufficient  in  amount  to  provide  for  all  the 
persons  whose  medical  needs  cannot  be 
covered  by  voluntary  insurance  plans,  very 
large  sums  would  be  required.  As  the  pro- 
ponents of  such  a  substitute  bill  are  well 
aware,  appropriations  of  adequate  magni- 
tude would  be  unacceptable  to  taxpayers 
and  the  broth  of  public  medical  charity 
would  be  a  flavor  quite  unacceptable  to 
the  mass  of  Americans.  Actually  the  appro- 
priations would  be  small.  Actually  the  bill 
would  not  offer  good  broth,  but  a  watered 
soup. 

Voluntary  Insurance  Planners 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  the  state  medical 
societies  are  well  ahead  of  the  AMA  in 
their  desire  to  promote  voluntary  health 
insurance  plans.  The  Blue  Cross  hospital 
insurance  plans  are  still  farther  along  in 
both  technical  experience  and  community 
relations.  "Much  heat  and  little  light,"  says 
C.  Rufus  Rorem,  director  of  the  Hospital 
Service  Plan  Commission  (Blue  Cross), 
"has  resulted  from  discussing  the  principle 
of  'compulsion'  when  related  to  the  cost 
of  medical  and  hospital  service.  Legislation 
before  the  Congress  and  the  state  legisla- 
tures must  be  appraised  on  the  basis  of 
its  necessity  and  convenience  for  the  citi- 
zens of  each  state  and  the  nation,  not  upon 
abstract  considerations  of  'free  will'." 

In  practice,  this  group  of  medical  and 
hospital  planners,  if  they  think  some  na- 
tional health  bill  is  likely  to  be  enacted, 
will  try  to  amend  it  so  it  would  work 
their  way.  General  tax  funds  (local  and 
state  aided  by  national)  should,  they  say, 
pay  voluntary  plans  for  hospital  and  physi- 
cians' services  to  the  indigent.  Grants-in- 
aid  from  general  tax  funds  should  be  made, 
says  Dr.  Rorem,  "to  state  approved  volun- 
tary health  programs  which  are  also  sup- 
ported by  regular  contributions  from  the 
beneficiaries.  Payment  might  be  made  to 
practitioners  or  institutions  or  to  prepay- 
ment plans  under  nonprofit  auspices.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  government  payments 
would  be  to  permit  relatively  small  con- 
tributions by  the  workers  and  thus  en- 
courage widespread  participation  among 
the  employed  population." 

These  proposals  imply  that  the  more 
foresighted  proponents  of  voluntary  plans 
have  abandoned  the  hope  that  the  volun- 
tary principle  will  meet  the  American  peo- 
ple's medical  needs.  Hence,  they  call  for 
public  subsidy — involving  the  compulsion 
of  taxation.  They  admit  that  public  action 
is  necessary  if  health  insurance  is  to  cover 
the  population.  They  want  to  use  public 
funds,  but  they  do  not  yet  accept  the  obli- 
gations and  controls  which  go  with  public 
responsibility. 

So  we  may  expect  attempts  to  transform 
a  nationwide  health  insurance  bill  into  tax- 
grant  subsidies.  These  proponents  will  also 
wish  voluntary  plans  to  be  the  administra- 
tive agents  for  disbursing  the  public  funds 
and  providing  the  services.  These  people 
may  perhaps  induce  Senator  Taft  to  in- 
clude such  subsidies  in  what  may  be  called 
the  T-AMA  bill. 


Above  and  Below  the  Surface 

If  space  permitted,  other  important  sec- 
tors of  sentiment  might  be  explored — from 
people,  for  instance,  and  physicians  them- 
selves. It's  a  moot  question  how  fully  the 
opinions  of  the  well-to-do  urban  specialists 
who  dominate  most  medical  societies  reflect 
the  views  of  the  many  low  income  general 
practitioners,  of  the  salaried  medical  teach- 
ers and  scientists,  or  of  the  young  doctors 
just  coming  out  of  the  armed  services. 

Superficially,  congressional  hearings  give 
opportunity  for  responsible  committee  mem- 
bers to  sound  public  opinion  on  proposed 
legislation  and  to  elicit  suggestions  for 
amendments.  Hearings  are  sporting  events. 
They  are  also  a  laboratory.  Realistically, 
hearings  provide  one  —  only  one  —  of  the 
channels  through  which  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties and  of  the  sections  within  each  party 
must  appraise  the  demands  and  pressures 
upon  which  the  decisions  of  the  committee 
and  the  ultimate  action  of  Congress  will 
depend. 

Public  hearings  are  followed  by  executive 
sessions  of  the  committee,  a  battle  of  wits 
and  pressures.  Each  individual  senator  and 
representative  must  also  weigh  the  pressures 
and  demands  in  reference  to  his  own  career. 
Driving  forces  have  less  momentum  at  the 
hub  than  at  the  periphery,  where  the  wheel 
touches  the  ground.  The  most  effective  de- 
mands generally  originate  in  the  states  and 
districts  whence  senators  and  representa- 
tives come,  rather  than  in  Washington. 

The  opinion  poll  just  taken  by  the  New 
York  State  Commission  on  Medical  Care 
reported  86  percent  of  the  people  said 
"Yes"  to  the  question:  "Do  you  think 
everybody  who  lives  in  New  York  State 
should  have  insurance  which  pays  doctor 
and  hospital  bills?"  Fifty-two  percent  voted 
for  a  government '  plan  as  distinguished 
from  a  voluntary  one.  Here,  however,  the 
New  York  Cityites  and  the  Upstaters  were 
divergent — 60  percent  and  39  percent  re- 
spectively. One  in  six  of  the  upstate  people 
said  "Don't  know,"  but  only  one  in  teri 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  poll  taken  last  year  by  the  Califor- 
nia Medical  Association  reported  a  majority 
for  a  government  plan.  The  polls  of  the 
National  Physicians'  Committee  have  been 
described  above.  Last  month  The  Washing- 
ton Post  poll  reported  70  percent  of  the 
Capital  City-dwellers  favored  President 
Truman's  national  health  program. 

I  do  not  weight  the  particular  percent- 
ages heavily,  because  the  wording  of  the 
questions  varies  and  this  wording — especi- 
ally the  way  in  which  a  governmental  or 
voluntary  plan  is  described — has  much  to 
do  with  the  answer  elicited  in  a  ques- 
tion about  it.  I  do  take  the  polls  seriously  in 
one  respect.  They  demonstrate  a  widespread 
and  increasing  demand  for  public  action  to 
make  medical  care  physically  and  financially 
accessible  to  all.  Assurance  of  action  springs 
from  mass  sentiment,  but  mass  sentiment 
does  not  yet  define  specific  forms  of  action.] 

The  right  kind  of  action  will  depend 
upon  informed  leadership,  inside  Congres 
— and  outside. 
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HARRY  HANSEN 


JOSEPH    DORFMAN,    PROFESSOR    OF    ECONOMICS 

at  Columbia  University,  has  just  published 
the  first  two  volumes  of  a  long  and  detailed 
study  of  economic  thinking  in  America, 
"The  Economic  Mind  in  American  Civiliza- 
tion, 1606-1865."  (Viking;  2  vols.,  boxed, 
$7.50.)  In  it  he  presents  the  views  of  many 
writers,  from  the  days  when  they  brought 
ideas  of  English  class  distinctions  to  these 
shores,  until  the  Civil  War,  when  the  right 
of  the  slave  to  freedom  and  of  the  wage- 
earner  to  more  than  starvation  pay  was  be- 
ing established  in  acrimonious  debate. 

By  summarizing  the  views  on  economic 
matters  of  well-known  and  obscure  writers, 
Mr.  Dorfman  demonstrates  the  intense  pre- 
occupation of  the  articulate  leaders  of  the 
country  with  property  rights,  the  continuing 
pressure  to  widen  economic  opportunities, 
the  slow  yielding  of  higher  education  to 
the  theory  that  human  welfare  is  more  im- 
portant   than    the    preservation    of   vested 
privilege,    and    the    championship    of    the 
under-dog  by   the  better-placed  and  more 
literate    thinkers.     He    shows    how    thor- 
ughly  property  and  business  affected  and 
ten  retarded  our  social  advance. 
Mr.    Dorfman    is    not    an    easy    guide 
irough  this  maze  of  theory  and  argument, 
ut  he  recognizes  its  diversity  and  declares 
lat  "a  native  systematic  literature  on  eco- 
omics    was    long    in    developing    in    the 
nited  States."   Part  of  this  can  be  blamed 
n  the  academic  world;  the  colleges  were 
•ganized  with  religious  dogma  as  a  foun- 
ation,  and  when  agitation  for  economic 
eforms  attacked  the  established  order,  it 
so  attacked  die  colleges  that  defended  the 
tablished  order.    Jefferson  especially  was 
[ought  a  dangerous  radical  and  Timothy 
)wight  of  Yale  saw  in  his  religious  views 
threat  to  all  religion. 
But  Americans  of  the  early  nineteenth 
entury  were  notoriously  articulate  and  ar- 
umentative,    and    when    Jackson's    fiscal 
icasures,  slavery,  workingmen's  rights  and 
le  tariff  agitated  the  nation  they  filled  the 
ewspapers   with   letters,   signed    with   as- 
umed  names  in  the  tradition  of  English 
jurnals   and   pamphlets.    They   also  pub- 
shed   many   books   of   theories,   some   of 
lem  containing  exactly  the  same  demands 
n   property,   and    the   same   warnings   of 
adical  excesses,  that  we  find  in  today's  con- 
oversial  writings. 

The  Authentic  Voice  of  Democracy 

Mr.  Dorfman  introduces  all  this  with  a 
reface,  pointing  out  that  such  activity  was 

feverish  reaction  to  American  opportuni- 
es,  and  that  "here  and  there  through  the 
links  of  commerce  flashed  the  flame  of 
lealism  and  human  passion,  and  the  au- 
pentic  voice  of  democracy  strained  through 


the  hardness  of  social  stratification."  But, 
for  the  most  part,  he  leaves  the  discovery 
to  us,  and  as  we  wander  through  this  maze 
we  are  impressed  by  the  vitality  of  the 
thinking  and  the  number  of  the  books  and 
pamphlets  that  presented  views  so  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  a  "strictly  ordered 
society." 

It  is  clear  that,  despite  the  power  of  mer- 
cantile interests,  the  American  social  con- 
science was  uneasy  from  the  first.  With  the 
land  so  fertile  and  the  wilderness  capable 
of  absorbing  all  who  were  energetic  and 
ambitious,  the  very  atmosphere  was  opposed 
to  rigidity.  We  have  an  opportunity  here 
to  see  how  and  why  ideas  of  equality  and 
human  rights  flourished  and  why  resent- 
ments were  strong  and  repercussions  vio- 
lent when  the  rapidly  growing  hordes 
found  obstacles  to  quick  improvement  in 
their  paths. 

Many  writers  were  concerned  with  for- 
eign commerce  and  wrote  long  treatises  on 
the  subject,  but  soon  it  became  associated 
with  the  condition  of  workingmen,  and 
economists  began  to  explain  how  the  lot 
of  the  average  citizen  could  be  improved. 
The  big  debate  on  the  just  returns  to  capi- 
tal and  labor  began  as  men  toiled  in  the 
textile  mills  of  New  England  and  the  mines 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  old  view  that  labor 
was  ordained  by  God  to  occupy  a  subordi- 
nate position,  as  well  as  the  more  popular 
one  that  a  man  got  exactly  what  he  de- 
served and  poverty  and  laziness  were  closely 
allied,  came  under  fire  from  theorists  who 
were  not  workingmen  at  all. 

Growing  Economic  Inequalities 

These  "workingmen"  were  not  in  agree- 
ment; some  wanted  all  banks  abolished, 
others  wanted  general  education  as  a  brake 
to  radicalism;  one  wanted  to  abolish  inheri- 
tances and  have  complete,  unrestrained 
competition  for  all  assets.  Mr.  Dorfman's 
portrait  of  Orestes  A.  Brownson  as  a  mul- 
tiple personality  is  characteristic  of  his 
method:  it  is  brief  and  devastating;  it  por- 
trays Brownson's  determination  to  help  the 
victims  of  low  wages,  but  also  his  stand 
against  any  attack  on  fundamental  laws, 
including  slavery,  which  he  thought  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

Attempts  of  pre-Civil  War  America  to 
wrestle  with  the  growing  economic  in- 
equalities took  many  forms,  including  the 
Fourierite  experiments  in  communal  liv- 
ing. It  is  interesting  to  see  that  one  of  the 
main  arguments  against  the  communism  of 
that  day  was  the  moral  horror  it  was  sup- 
posed to  cultivate,  including  the  specter  of 
polygamy. 

As  we  follow  the  careers  and  theories  of 
the  northern  free  traders  and  protectionists, 


the  many  writings  of  Henry  C.  Carey  and 
Stephen  Colwell  and  their  successors,  we 
become  aware  that  time  overruled  many  of 
the  protests  of  those  who  feared  for  the 
existing  order.  It  was  changing  under  their 
noses,  moving  up  to  the  great  Civil  War 
over  slavery  and  states'  rights  that  some  of 
them  had  feared.  (Brownson  had  also 
warned  that  only  a  great  war  could  abolish 
inheritance,  and  time  has  borne  him  out, 
too.)  The  controversy,  toward  the  end  of 
the  period,  seems  less  violent,  though  we 
know  that  in  the  political  arena  it  was 
volcanic. 

Of  interest  is  the  change  that  came  over 
education.  Popular  education  was  sup- 
ported by  leading  citizens  in  order  "to  meet 
the  prevalent  radicalism  and  the  danger  of 
extended  suffrage."  The  colleges  were  still 
afraid  of  "demagogues,"  but  made  conces- 
sions to  draw  students.  In  1832,  Albert 
Gallatin  helped  to  sponsor  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  a  "rational  and  practical  educa- 
tion, fitted  for  all  and  gratuitously  open 
to  all,"  but  in  a  short  time  it  was  a  "Chris 
tian"  and  not  a  non-sectarian  university. 

Economics  got  attention  in  the  colleges, 
but  the  deity  was  still  mixed  up  in  it. 
When  the  theories  of  writers  were  judged, 
their  religious  views  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration; therefore  the  colleges  would  not 
tolerate  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  believed  in 
"the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest 
number  without  reference  to  a  theological 
sanction,"  or  Herbert  Spencer,  Thomas 
Buckle  and  Auguste  Comte.  The  southern 
colleges  were  regular;  they  defended  slav- 
ery. Yet,  from  the  evidence  here  presented, 
the  stream  of  new  ideas  could  not  be 
dammed  up,  and  "as  the  period  closed,  the 
great  authority  was  no  longer  Adam  Smith 
or  Ricardo,  but  John  Stuart  Mill." 

An  Invaluable  Record 

This  is  but  a  brief  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Dorfman's  content  and  methods.  His  book 
will  provide  many  hours  of  close  study  for 
the  interested  reader.  Unfortunately  his 
style  does  not  encourage  anyone  who  likes 
to  have  an  author  do  his  thinking  for  him. 
The  organization  of  his  evidence  is  chrono- 
logical and  the  presentation  expository. 

This  gives  the  reader  a  great  deal  of  spe- 
cific information  about  the  views  of  many 
authors,  some  of  whom  have  been  obscured 
in  the  stacks  of  college  libraries  for  years, 
but  their  relative  importance  and  influence 
is  not  always  made  plain.  Mr.  Dorfman 
characterizes  them  and  often  gives  a  bit  of 
their  biographies  and  at  times  he  lets  us 
see  how  far  their  influence  extends,  but  he 
seems  to  keep  his  own  views  in  the  back- 
ground. He  offers  no  introductory  guide 
to  his  chapters,  nor  does  he  sum  up;  what 
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we  need  is  more  writing  like  the  briet 
preface,  which  gives  the  results  of  his  own 
reflection  on  this  material. 

He  has  produced  an  invaluable  record  of 
the  continuing  preoccupation  of  American 
writers  with  economic  questions,  which 
must  supplement  any  economic  history,  but 
he  has  neglected  to  give  us  an  interpreta- 
tion such  as  we  find  in  Parrington  and 
Beard.  By  summarizing  books  individually, 
he  has  left  it  to  us  to  trace  a  vital  idea 
through  the  years.  If  in  his  later  volumes 
he  should  present  his  own  independent  re- 
flections, it  would  give  greater  value  to  a 
distinguished  effort  in  economic  history. 

DEMOCRATIC     ADMINISTRATION,     by 
Ordway  Tead.  Association  Press.  $1.25. 

THE   EXECUTIVE   IN   ACTION,   by   Mar- 
shall E.  Dimock,  Harper.  $3. 

TEN  YEARS  AGO,  ORDWAY  TEAD  WROTE  A 
brochure,  "Creative  Management,"  intended 
particularly  for  "organizations  with  aims 
which  get  their  effect  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  individual  members  and  in  their 
consequent  more  enlightened  and  socially 
effective  conduct  in  the  community."  He 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  modern 
principles  of  administration  to  such  an 
agency. 

He  emphasized  clear  definition  of  aims, 
democratic  participation  of  the  clientele  and 
employes  in  policy  formulation,  the  role  of 
leadership  in  "increasing  understanding  and 
in  galvanizing  the  will  to  act  once  under- 
standing is  attained."  He  spelled  out  in 
fifty  pages  the  importance  of  structure  and 
organization,  of  proper  relations  among 
board,  executive,  staff,  committees,  clien- 
tele: what  he  was  tempted  to  call  "a  strange 
mixture  of  ideas — ideas  about  purposes,  or- 
ganization policies,  working  methods,  per- 
sonal obligations — all  stirred  up  together 
and  not  sweetened  to  suit  the  reader's 
taste." 

It  is  the  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
we  have  caught  up  with  Ordway  Tead's 
thinking  of  the  last  quarter-century  that  he 
can  more  boldly  apply  these  ideas  today, 
not  only  to  the  voluntary  civic-social  asso- 
ciation, but  to  government,  the  industrial 
company,  the  chain  store,  the  school  sys- 
tem. In  a  lecture  before  the  Institute  for 
Religious  Studies,  "Democracy  in  Action," 
he  stated  that  the  development  of  person- 
ality which  is  one  of  the  prime  ends  of 
democracy  requires  support  in  community 
terms,  in  a  "shared  companionship  of  rich 
personalities  who  are  seeking  to  live  the 
good  life  in  an  unlimited  and  beloved  com- 
munity," in  a  process  of  "necessary,  pru 
dent  and  productive  sharing  of  power,  of 
knowledge  and  respect." 

Since  in  our  society  so  much  of  our  en- 
ergy is  channeled  through  our  work,  it  is 
important  that  these  processes  of  demo- 
cratic administration  be  understood  and  ap- 
plied so  that  the  mail-sorter,  the  cable- 
splicer,  the  grocery  clerk,  the  teacher,  the 
foundryman  can  gain  by  the  "task  of  per- 
sonality creation"  that  "at  its  dynamic  best" 
is  one  of  the  aspects  of  administration.  In 
short,  Mr.  Tead  is  today  able  to  give  his 
brochure  of  1935  a  broader  meaning  and 


richer  background.  The  Association  Press 
has  done  a  useful  service  in  making  his  two 
inspiring  essays  available  in  a  small  book. 

Marshall  Dimock,  like  Ordway  Tead, 
sees  that  "institutional  arrangements  remain 
in  balance  only  when  the  mechanical  as- 
pects of  organization  are  adequately  com- 
bined with  the  psychological  foundations 
of  human  behavior."  Long  a  teacher,  re- 
searcher, and  consultant  in  public  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Dimock,  like  many  others  from 
the  universities  (or  indeed  from  industry 
or  social  work)  had  his  exciting  wartime 
experience  in  organizing  from  scratch  and 
operating  an  emergency  agency — the  Re- 
cruitment and  Manning  Organization  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration.  He  has 
written  a  book  intended  to  be  neither  text- 
book nor  case  study,  using  the  rather  de- 
tailed story  of  his  experience  as  the  spring- 
board for  statements  of  general  principles 
of  management. 

He  has  shrewd  insights.  He  sees,  for 
example,  the  dangers  to  the  whole  delicate 
network  of  relationships  in  an  organiza- 
tion of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  baleful  effects  of  profes- 
sionalism. His  main  thesis  is:  "Let's  con- 
centrate more  on  executive  leadership  and 
coordination  and  put  administrative  facili- 
tation and  central  controls,  now  our  chief 
interest,  in  their  proper  perspective." 

His  book,  however,  does  not  sustain  his 
expressed  purpose  to  "answer  in  detail  the 
question:  What  does  the  operating  official 
do?"  The  reader  in  search  of  general  prin- 
ciples will  not  find  the  details  of  the  op- 


eration ot  HMO  of  enough  interest,  becaus 
it  appears  at  many  points  to  be  a  spe.cn 
case — as  indeed  it  must  be,  because  the  ac 
ministrator  was  a  special  person.  His  ger 
eral  statements  would  stand  better  alone  c 
fortified  by  a  wider  range  of  examples- 
which  his  experience  and  observations  equi 
him  to  provide. 
New  Yor/(  City  CHARLES  S.  ASCHE 

GUARANTEED  ANNUAL  WAGES,  b 
Jack  Chernick  and  George  C.  Hellicksoi 
University  of  Minnesota  Press.  #2.50. 

THE  CROWING   INTEREST   IN   PLANS   FOR    FUL 

employment  and  in  the  need  to  stabiliz 
employment  makes  this  a  book  of  note  t 
all  readers  concerned  in  the  problems  c 
social  welfare.  Mr.  Chernick  of  the  Un 
versity  of  Manitoba  (who  has  been  fo 
some  years  an  authority  on  the  subject 
and  Mr.  Hellickson  of  the  Minneapoli 
Star  Journal  (whose  training  and  exper 
ence  are  reflected  in  the  human  terms  i 
which  the  story  is  written),  seek  to  answe 
the  question  of  how  far  the  guarantee 
annual  wage  contributes  to  a  solution  fo 
intermittent  employment  and,  "insofar  a 
they  are  related  to  this  problem,  to  othe 
forms  of  unemployment." 

The  authors  discuss  the  theory  of  th 
guaranteed  annual  wage,  the  reactions  c 
labor  and  management  to  its  introductio: 
into  industry,  and  its  effect  on  the  coir 
munity  at  large.  All  this  is  built  aroun 
the  story  of  the  introduction  of  annus 
wage  plans  (guaranteeing  earnings  to  err 
ployes  for  a  specified  period)  by  three  pic 
neers:  the  Nunn-Bush  Shoe  Compan1 


The  Nuclear  Physicists 

PEGGY  POND  CHURCH 

These  are  the  men  who 

working  secretly  by  night  and  against  great  odds 

and  in  what  peril  they  knew  not  of  their  own  souls 

invoked    for   man's    sake   the    most    ancient   archetype    of    evil 

and  bade  this  go  forth  and  save  us  at  Hiroshima 

and  again  at  Nagasaki. 

We  had  thought  the  magicians  were  all  dead,  but  this  was  the  blackest  of  magic; 

there  was  even  the  accompaniment  of  fire  and  brimstone, 

the  shape  of  evil,  towering  leagues  high  into  heaven 

in  terrible,  malevolent  beauty,  and,  beneath,  the  bare  trees 

made   utterly   leafless   in   one    instant,   and   the   streets   where   no   one 

moved,  and  some  walls  still  standing 

eyeless,  and  as  silent  as  before  time. 

These  are  the  men  who 

now  with  aching  voices 

and  eyes  that  have  seen  too  far  into  the  world's  fate, 

tell  us  what  they  have  done  and  what  we  must  do. 

In  words  that  conceal  apocalypse  they  warn  us 

what  compact  with  evil  was  signed  in  the  name  of  all  the  living 

and  how,   if  we  demand  that  Evil  keep  his  bargain, 

we  must  keep  ours,  and  yield  our  living  spirits 

into  the  irrevocable  service  of  destruction. 

Now  we,  in  our  wilderness,  must  reject  the  last  temptation — 
the  kingdoms  of  earth,  and  all  the  power  and  the  glory — 
and  bow  down  before  the  Lord  our  God,  and  serve  Him 
whose  still  small  voice,  after  the  wind,  the  earthquake, 
the  vision  of  fire,  still  speaks  to  those  who  listen 
and  will  the  world's  good. 


Milwaukee;  George  A.  Hormel  and  Com- 
pany, Austin,  Minn.;  and  the  Procter  and 
Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati. 

Following  detailed  description  of  these 
plans,  Mr.  Chernick  and  Mr.  Hellickson 
discuss  arguments  against  the  annual  wage 
set  forth  by  management  (illustrated  by 
the  problem  of  predicting  volume  of  busi- 
ness) and  resistance  to  the  plan  by  workers 
where  the  proposal  first  came  from  man- 
agement. The  present  campaign  by  labor 
for  the  annual  wage,  and  especially  that 
being  conducted  by  the  CIO,  is  discussed. 
The  authors'  own  belief  in  the  annual  wage 
is  evident  throughout. 

The  reviewer  would  heartily  agree  to 
the  case  for  the  annual  wage,  and  also,  of 
course,  to  the  importance  of  its  being  in- 
augurated in  cooperation  with  organized 
labor.  However,  certain  questions  present 
themselves  to  this  reader  in  regard  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the  plans  in  the 
three  companies  described.  The  Hormel 
plan  is  discussed  at  greatest  length  and 
in  terms  of  its  many  advantages  to  Austin 
in  buying  power,  its  stimulus  to  home 
building  and  general  community  well- 
being.  But  the  presentation  raises  the  query 
whether  the  close  interrelationship  of  Hor- 
mel's  annual  wage  and  profit-sharing  plans 
tends  to  make  the  workers  less  sensitive 
to  new  and  long  range  problems  and  more 
raid,  for  example,  to  open  up  the  question 
the  union  contract,  when  the  occasion 
ises. 

Of  first  importance,  of  course,  in  work- 
g  toward  "freedom  from  want  and  fear" 
an  understanding  of  the  need  to  achieve 
sound  economy  and  full  employment.  The 
uaranteed  annual  wage  —  as  a  concrete 
an  contributing  to  the  stabilization  of 
dustry  —  is  but  one  part  of  such  a  pro- 
n.  ELEANOR  G.  COIT 

vector,  American  Labor  Education 
ervice,  Inc.,  New  Yor^  City 

ERMANY  IS  OUR  PROBLEM,  by  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.  Harper.  $2. 

O    ONE    CAN    READ    THIS    THOUGHTFUL    AND 

rovocative  book  without  becoming  deeply 
oubled  about  the   problem  of  Germany. 
n  the  Morgenthau  plan  for  destroying 
jerman  heavy  industry  was  first  proposed 
the  time  of  the  Quebec  Conference,  1944, 
any  people  felt  that  it  was  unduly  harsh. 
seemed    incredible    that    German    mili- 
rism  would  ever  have  another  opportunity 
threaten  humanity.   But  today  nearly  all 
rsthand  observers  agree  that  Germany  has 
o  democratic  potential  worth  speaking  of. 
rerman  hatred  for  the  democracies  has  in- 
reased  as  a  result  of  the  fumblings  of  our 
cupation    policies,    and    awaits    only    our 
entual  evacuation  to  spring  forth  in  a  re- 
rgence  of  militarism. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to 
ispute     Mr.     Morgenthau's     fundamental 
icsis.  The  only  protection  we  have  against 
revived  Germany,  which  will  strengthen 
self  by  playing  the  West  against  the  East 
id  the  East  against  the  West,  is  through 
e  permanent  destruction  of  the  basis  of 
erman    power  —  its    heavy    industry.     Mr. 
iorgenthau    insists    that    even    with    the 


elimination  of  heavy  industry  Germany  can 
maintain  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living 
for  its  people — provided  a  vigorous  effort 
is  made  to  revive  agriculture  and  the  light 
industries.  Anyone  who  argues  in  favor  of 
a  strong  Germany,  or  a  moderately  strong 
Germany,  is,  in  Mr.  Morgenthau's  opinion, 
either  unwilling  to  read  the  plain  facts  of 
history  or  is  maliciously  striving  to  rebuild 
Germany  in  the  hope  of  using  it,  in  line 
with  the  Hitler  strategy,  as  a  buffer  against 
Russia. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  real  flaw 
in  Mr.  Morgenthau's  argument;  if  forced 
to  choose  between  him  and  his  critics,  the 
reviewer  would  find  himself  defending  his 
thesis  every  time.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
a  limited  amount  of  heavy  industry  could 
be  restored  to  Germany  without  providing 
the  basis  for  a  new  war  industry.  The  cru- 
cial question  is  how  much  can  safely  be 
restored.  If  Germany  is  deprived  of  the 
essential  resources  of  Silesia,  the  Saar,  and 
the  Ruhr,  it  might  be  permitted  to  turn  out 
from  three  to  five  million  tons  of  steel  a 
year  without  peril.  Anything  beyond  that 
would  create  the  dangers  which  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau so  forcefully  describes. 

MAXWELL  S.  STEWART 
Editor,  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets 

SPIN  A  SILVER  DOLLAR,  by  Alberta  Han- 
num.  Viking.  #3.75. 

MRS.  HANNUM'S  NEWEST  BOOK  is  AN 
enlargement  of  her  story,  "Little  No-Shirt," 
which  appeared  in  Collier's  in  March  of 
last  year.  The  story  is  about  the  Lippin- 
cotts,  who  took  over  the  trading  post  at 
Wide  Ruins,  Arizona,  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  and  their  neighbors  and  cus- 
tomers, who  became  their  friends. 

The  book  is  characterized  by  ease  of 
style,  quiet  humor,  insight,  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding,  along  with  an  ob- 
jective point  of  view,  that  makes  it  interest- 
ing and  satisfying  reading.  Mrs.  Hannum's 
knowledge  of  child  nature  and  her  gift  for 
delineating  juvenile  character,  demonstrat- 
ed in  her  earlier  writing,  are  evidenced 
anew  in  the  portrayal  of  shy,  sensitive, 
motherless  Jimmy,  the  little  Navajo  boy 
with  a  gift  for  drawing  and  painting,  like 
so  many  of  his  race. 

It  is  not  a  book  written  for  children, 
however,  despite  the  focus  on  Jimmy.  Mrs. 
Hannum  takes  the  Navajo  nature  as  she 
finds  it  and  does  not  blink  at  what  she 
finds,  and  she  manages  with  commend- 
able economy  of  words  to  leave  some  por- 
traits that  are  not  quickly  forgotten. 

There  is  no  effort  to  depict  Navajo  life 
in  the  round,  and  yet  there  is  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  Navajo  mores  and  traits  that  gives 
the  reader  more  than  a  little  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  Navajo  character,  just  as  the 
blend  of  juniper  and  pinion  smoke  con- 
veys to  the  dweller  in  the  southwestern 
Indian  country  an  awareness  of  many 
things,  of  which  those  who  have  not  sav- 
ored it  must  remain  ignorant. 

The  Navajo's  confusion  over  the  sheep 
reduction  program  of  the  government  is 
sketched  briefly;  but  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  Navajo  schooling  is  not  mentioned, 
although  a  rather  long  letter  by  Tom  Lew- 


is's daughter,  which  is  quoted,  should  spur 
friends  of  the  Navajo  to  speedy  action 
in  behalf  of  Navajo  education.  (It  is  es- 
timated that  at  this  time,  although  there  are 
some  20,000  Navajo  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen,  there  are  school 
facilities  for  only  5,000  and  less  than  100 
Navajo  children  were  in  high  school  in 
1944-45.) 

The  Navajo  are  confused  about  many  of 
the  government  regulations  and  controls; 
but  their  leaders,  and  the  tribe  as  a  whole, 
are  deeply  troubled  over  the  lack  of  edu- 
cational facilities. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  however,  is 
not  to  present  a  serious  discussion  of  Nava- 
jo problems,  but  rather  to  tell  a  story  about 
real  people,  and  this  Mrs.  Hannum  has 
done  with  charm  and  skill. 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.  CHARLES  E.  MINTON 

CONTEMPORARY  AMERICA,  by  Harvey 
Wish.  Harper.  $4. 

HE    WHO    RUNS    MUST    READ    A    LOT     FASTER 

nowadays  if  he  would  catch  up  on  what  he 
should  read  about  his  world  and  fellow- 
men.  Galileo  immortalized  himself  by  mur- 
muring under  his  breath:  "The  world  does 
move."  Today  we  wearily  add:  "And 
how!"  "Contemporary  America"  is  a  vol- 
ume that  can  be  held  in  the  hand  of  the 
runner  and  be  scanned  with  profit  as  he 
tries  desperately  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

It  is  an  account  of  the  national  scene  since 
1900.  Pretty  nearly  everything  that  is  ex- 
citing, sinister,  stupid,  discouraging  as  well 
as  encouraging  has  happened  on  the  na- 
tional scene  since  1900.  Beginning  with  the 
Promise  of  American  Life  and  an  ardent 
Faith  in  Progress  it  has  culminated  with 
the  unspeakable  Hitler  and  the  War  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  book  was  published  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  atomic  bomb.  It  needed  only 
that  event  to  complete  its  story  of  an  am- 
azing and  on  the  whole  disheartening  age. 
Mostly  everything  happened  that  should  not 
have  happened  among  intelligent  and  well- 
meaning  human  beings:  The  curse  of  Big 
Business  and  devious  finance;  imperialism; 
high  tariffs;  World  War  I;  the  walking  out 
on  the  League  of  Nations;  frenzied  stock 
gambling  and  the  big  depression;  a  smug 
neutrality  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War;  sell- 
ing scrap  iron  to  Japan;  confusion  and  iso- 
lationism; and  finally  World  War  II.  Not 
a  time  to  be  proud  of  but  one  to  remember 
and  meditate  for  what  it  shows  of  our  hu- 
man ineptitude. 

This  reader  is  left  with  the  feeling  that 
most  of  the  conflicts  of  men— and  this  book 
is  chockful  of  them — do  not  stem  from  in- 
tellectual differences.  The  national  spectacle 
is  not  one  of  men  of  good  will  striving 
among  themselves  because  of  different  opin- 
ions about  the  best  ways  of  working  for  a 
common  welfare.  It  is  rather  the  spectacle 
of  men  of  ill  will  or  men  of  moral  uncon- 
cern, striving  among  themselves  for  power, 
property,  and  prestige  at  the  cost  of  any- 
one's welfare  but  their  own. 

The  perusal  of  these  forty-odd  years  gives 
one  little  of  the  feeling  of  a  high-minded 
nation.  In  fact,  as  we  stand  today  in  fear 
before  the  threat  of  atomic  warfare  in  a 
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An  Adventure  in  Creative  Teaching 

by  Julia  Weber 

Everyone  interested  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  rural  life  includ- 
ing teachers,  social  workers  and 
community  workers  will  find 
here  an  absorbing  and  helpful 
record  of  how  a  one-room- 
school  teacher  revived  a  com- 
munity during  four  years  of 
creative  teaching.  This  dramatic 
account  of  her  hour-by-hour  ef- 
forts to  give  vitality  and  crea- 
tive power  to  the  education  pro- 
vided furnishes  guidance  and 
shows  everyone  interested  in  ru- 
ral life  the  human  difficulties 
faced  in  the  country  school  and 
the  measures  by  which  they  can 
be  met.  $3.00 

THE  ART  OF 
PLAIN  TALK 

by  Rudolf  Fleseh 

Author  of  "Marks  of  Readable  Style" 

Do  you  write  and  read  reports? 
issue  public  relations  releases? 
or  otherwise  offer  ideas  for  pub- 
lic acceptance?  Here  is  aid  to 
helping  you  put  simple  power 
and  crystal  clarity  into  your 
message.  Here  is  a  plea  for 
plain  talk,  a  description  of 
what  plain  talk  means  and  a 
guide  to  simplifying  one's  style 
of  writing  that  will  appeal  to 
all.  "With  wit  and  good  hu- 
mor Dr.  Fleseh  follows  his  own 
writing  rules.  'The  Art  of  Plain 
Talk'  is  thoroughly  readable  and 
interesting."  Tide.  $2.50 

PRACTICAL 

APPLICATIONS 

OF  DEMOCRACY 

by  George  B.  de  Huszar 

Formerly  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
Area  Study,  University  of  Chicago 

A  helpful  book  for  all  group 
workers  who  seek  methods 
which  translate  the  ideals  of 
democracy  into  practical,  effec- 
tive democratic  action.  "...  I 
wish  several  million  copies  of 
this  little  book  could  be  dis- 
tributed to  influential  Americans 
of  every  economic  level.  It  is  the 
greatest  single  contribution  to 
democratic  thinking  which  has 
been  published  in  a  decade. — 
Sterling  North,  New  York  Post. 
$2.00 

At  all  bookstores  or  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49    East   33rd    Street,    New   York    16,    N.   Y. 


world  of  reviving  nationalism,  the  words  ot 
General  Eisenhower  seem  deeply  apropos: 
"The  only  hope  of  the  world,  as  we  now 
know  it,  will  be  a  complete  spiritual  re- 
generation, a  strengthening  of  the  moral 
fiber." 

Fortunately  for  the  reader's  peace  of 
mind,  however,  the  book  is  concerned  with 
more  than  politics,  economics,  and  war.  It 
manages,  in  a  most  enlightening  way,  to 
remind  us  of  the  scientific,  philosophical, 
literary,  and  artistic  developments  that  went 
on  in  spite  of  the  major  struggles  for  power 
and  profit.  These  developments  seem  singu- 
larly sane  and  man-sized  in  comparison 
with  the  petty  but  -tragic  strivings  of  men 
for  profits  and  power. 
Professor  Emeritus  H.  A.  OVERSTREET 

College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorl( 

TRADE  UNION  PUBLICATIONS  1850- 
1941:  Vol.  I — Description  and  Bibliog- 
raphy; Vol.  II— Subject  Index;  Vol.  Ill- 
Subject  Index  Concluded;  by  Lloyd  G.  Rey- 
nolds and  Charles  C.  Killingsworth.  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  #25. 

THE  COLOSSAL  TASK  OF  INDEXING  THE  PUBLI- 
cations  and  proceedings  of  fifty  major  unions 
and  federations  from  1850  to  1941,  together 
with  providing  a  chronology  and  bibli- 
ography for  225  other  unions,  has  been 
achieved  by  a  group  of  scholars  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Volume  I  of  this  three 
volume  set  explains  the  methods  used  and 
includes  a  "Critique  of  Publications,"  which 
is  partly  history,  of  each  of  the  unions  in- 
cluded in  the  subject  index.  The  latter  cov- 
ers the  greater  part  of  the  other  two  vol- 
umes. The  value  of  this  work  for  serious 
students  of  labor  is  incalculable. 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 
New  Yorf(  School  of  Social 
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be  absolutely  complete.  Politically,  however, 
it  may  be  adequate — and  this  is  a  point  of 
supreme  importance — if  it  can  be  developed 
to  the  stage  of  indicating  where  a  nation 
or  an  enterprise  within  a  nation  seems  to 
be  engaged  upon  suspicious  activities  or  be- 
comes unduly  secretive  concerning  its  ac- 
tivities. Now  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  technique  of  international  inspection 
can  be  carried  this  far — perhaps  not  with 
one  hundred  percent  efficiency,  but  with 
enough  guarantee  against  evasion  to  per- 
mit nations  to  proceed  with  their  peaceful 
activities,  unhampered  by  the  haunting 
fear  of  secret  preparations  for  atomic  war. 
This  conclusion  is  not  unduly  optimistic, 
because  when  we  analyze  the  problem  of 
security  in  detail  we  find  that  no  nation 
has  ever  been  absolutely  secure  against  at- 
tack. There  has  always  been  the  possibility 
that  the  barriers  even  of  sea  or  mountains 
could  be  crossed  by  a  potential  enemy  and 
that  more  powerful  weapons  or  greater 
skill  in  generalship  could  bring  defeat,  es- 
pecially if  the  attack  were  secretly  prepared 
and  suddenly  launched.  Yet  in  recent  times 
the  civilized  nations  have  lived  in  a  rela- 
tive sense  of  security,  and  war  tended  to 
recede  from  the  horizon  except  when  mili- 


taristic governments  were  set  on  aggression, 
This  trend  of  history  away  from  con- 
stant war  toward  the  regime  of  peace  re- 
mains an  established  fact  in  spite  of  two 
world  wars  which,  in  a  superficial  reading 
of  history,  seem  absolutely  to  deny  it.  Bui 
both  world  wars  and  especially  the  second 
one,  have  made  the  problem  of  security 
all  the  more  real  from  the  fact  that  wai 
between  the  Great  Powers  is  no  longer  a 
military  exploit  but  a  universal  catastrophe 
The  one  outstanding  lesson  of  both  of  them 
is  their  vast  futility.  That  lesson  will  not  be 
learned  at  once  by  those  whose  minds  are 
numbed  by  the  catastrophe  or  warped  by 
hatred;  but  if  intelligence  is  to  play  any 
part  in  the  direction  of  human  affairs,  we 
should  surely  be  able  to  count  on  a  new. 
stronger  trend  toward  peace  and  away  from 
war. 

The    establishment    of    international    in- 
spection may  therefore  be  something  more 
than  a  first  step  towards  international  con- 
trol. Even  if  no  other  steps  looking  to  the 
enforcement  of  peace  were  taken,  an  agree- 
ment not  to  keep  armament  preparations 
secret  might  eliminate   from   internation 
relations   the   poison  of  suspicion — one 
the  deadliest  of  all  poisons  in  human  a 
fairs.  But  this  first  step  implies  the  secon 
one  of  international  supervision  or  contro 
There  must  be  force  behind  the  agreement 
and   that  force   must  be   adequate  to  ri 
the  world  of  any  threatened  illegal  use 
"atomic  energy  and  other  major  weapons  o 
mass  destruction." 

It  is  wrong,  however,  to  deal  with  th 
problem  wholly  in  terms  of  police  powe 
The  principle  upon  which  the  new  wor 
order   must  be   based,   the   only    princip 
upon  which  peace  will  be  secured,  is  tha 
of  the  common  interest  of  all  nations  i 
the  elimination  of  the  greatest  danger  o 
all  time.  It  is  not  enough   merely  to  g 
rid  of  armaments,  The  atomic  bomb  ha 
at  last  made  clear  the  imperative  need 
getting  rid  of  war  itself. 

The  Prevention  of  War 

Following  the  model  of  the  Geneva  Pro 
tocol,    the   prohibition    of   aggressive   wa 
must  be  made   real.  To  make  it  real 
not  only  must  have  force  behind  it  but 
must  rest  upon  a  definition  of  aggressioi 
which,  if  applied,  will  curtail  the  applic; 
tion  of  the  veto  power,  and  insure  rapic 
and  effective  action   against  an  aggressoi 
The    definition    needs    to   be    reconsidere 
in  the  light  of  atomic  warfare,  but  the  fun 
damental  principle  of  the  Protocol  remains 
namely,  that   any   nation   is   an   aggresso 
which  turns  from  the  peaceful  means  whic 
it  has  already  accepted  for  settling  dispuU 
and  prepares  for  war  instead. 

In  applying  this  definition,  the  fin 
question  that  arises  is:  At  what  point  i 
a  situation  which  looks  like  a  threat  of  wa 
the  international  organization  should  ste 
in,  and  how.  This  is  the  point  at  whic 
most  plans  for  world  peace  have  broke 
down.  Now  the  way  lies  open  for  its  soli 
tion — if  the  provision  for  inspection  ( 
atomic  weapons  becomes  an  establishe 
routine  and  is  not  in  the  hands  of  mil 
tarists.  Detection  by  a  commission,  target 


made  up  of  technical  experts,  of  any  con-      with  revenues  in  sight  of  perhaps  175  bil-      had  to  hold  power  and  responsibility.    De 
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s piracy  against  the  peace  would  be  more 
devoid  of  political  prejudice,  more  objec- 
tive in  fact-finding,  than  any  purely  po- 
litical arrangement  of  governments. 

Thus,  inspection  could  be  made  to  work 
directly  toward  the  prevention  of  aggres- 
sive war.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 


lion  francs  and  national  loan  flotations  fall- 
ing, since  few  desired  to  buy  bonds.  That 
meant  inflation,  disastrous,  catastrophic.  De 
Gaulle  desired  freedom  to  govern,  and 
defended  the  army  appropriations.  And  the 
army  in  training  requisitioned  shelter  and 
shoes  and  supplies.  Also  there  was  a  big 


Gaulle  took  his  stand,  and  then  retired 
when  he  failed  to  command  the  cabinet 
with  his  belief  and  his  arguments. 

The  tasks  of  cutting  and  balancing  the 
budget  and  buttressing  the  currency,  of 
guiding  the  Constitutional  Assembly  and 
governing  in  the  crisis,  went  to  new  men: 


whether   this    suggestion    will    be    deemed      bureaucracy  of  civil  servants,  requiring  re-      President  Gouin,  a  lawyer  from  a  provin- 


practical  by  those  responsible  for  our  policy, 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  best 
way  now  open  to  us  to  achieve  results 
which  are  absolutely  essential  if  civiliza- 
tion is  to  endure. 

In  line  with  this  conclusion  I  may  re- 
vert to  my  opening  paragraphs  and  point 
out  that  there  is  no  more  definite  lesson 
from  history  than  that  the  military  au- 
thorities of  a  nation  should  not  be  master 
of  its  policies  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
This  is  not  a  new  challenge.'  It  has  con- 
fronted civilization  at  the  close  of  most 
wars  in  modern  times.  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  serious  difficulty  in  this  regard  in  our 
own  country,  but  we  must  be  mindful  of 
the  situation — and  of  the  dangers  to  free- 
dom which  have  always  occurred  where 
the  problem  of  security  takes  the  upper 
hand  over  that  of  human  welfare. 

In  this  light,  the  debate  over  world  gov- 
ernment is  seen  in  fresh  perspective.  We 
do  not  want  our  world  organized  solely  on 
the  basis  of  military  needs — tending  inev- 
itably toward  the  militarization  of  govern- 
ment everywhere.  World  government  must 
be  our  ultimate  aim;  but  it  must  be  so 
organized  that  the  freedom,  so  hardly  won 
in  the  past  and  in  the  war  just  terminated, 
shall  be  preserved  and  strengthened  for 
the  sake  of  all  mankind  everywhere. 
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electricity  and  gas  at  any  time,  whereas  the 
year  before  there  were  only  limited  periods 
morning  and  evening,  and  so  they  would 
be  able  to  cook,  heat  water,  and  have  light. 

People  were  not  downhearted.  In  fact 
they  seemed  less  nervous  and  irritable  than 
in  years  just  before  the  war.  Ironically, 
they  said  that  this  was  doubtless  because 
they  have  had  fewer  drinks  before  dinner 
and  for  five  years  have  had  to  go  to  bed 
early  for  want  of  light  and  heat.  Perhaps, 
though,  it  was  also  because  they  had  stood 
struggle  and  suffering  together,  because 
they  were  free  after  subjection  and  proud 
after  humiliation.  At  any  rate,  one  felt  a 
will  at  work  and  a  mind  and  spirit  still 
vital,  resolved  to  rise  out  of  this  tragedy 
and  trial. 

Posters  on  the  walls  in  November  blaz- 
oned the  motto:  "Dtpuis  un  an,  fa  va  deja 
mieuxl"  (Since  a  year  ago,  things  are  going 
better.) 

New  Leaders 

A  matter  of  grave  concern  was  the 
budget.  I  heard  much  discussion  of  a 
budget  running  to  450  billion  francs,  in 
which  were  estimates  of  some  200  billion 
francs  for  military  and  naval  needs,  and 


duction;  it  had  been  swollen  since  the  lib- 
eration by  favorites  and  factions  in  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Sooner  or  later  a  controlling  decision  had 
to  go  along  one  line  or  the  other.  Either 
the  individual  leader,  respected  as  the  sym- 
bol of  victory,  or  the  Constitutional  As- 
sembly, elected  recently  by  the  Republic, 


cial  town,  vital,  shrewd,  incisive,  a  charac- 
ter from  the  French  grass  roots;  Vincent 
Auriol,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  an  expe- 
rienced parliamentarian,  wise  in  the  ways 
of  lobbies,  debates,  committees;  Andre 
Philip,  Minister  of  National  Economy  and 
Finance,  a  French  Protestant  of  the  Puri- 
tan spirit,  steeled  in  the  school  of  the  re- 


MOTHER  OF  4  EARNS  $1,000 
ON  HER  WRITING 

"Without  jeopardizing  our  home  life  a  bit,  I  have  been  able 
to  earn  $1,000  since  graduating  from  N.I.A.  If  I  had  not  the 
responsibility  of  four  small  children,  home  duties  and  hap- 
hazard health,  I  am  sure  I  could  have  made  much  more.  After 
only  two  lessons,  I  sold  a  garden  series  to  Baltimore  American. 
The  N.I.A.  way  makes  writing  child's  play." — Gladys  Carr, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

"How  do  I  get  my  Start  as  a  writer?" 

.  .  .  HERE'S  THE  ANSWER  .  .  . 

First,  don't  stop  believing  you  can  write;  there  is  no  reason  to  think  you  can't  write  until 
you  have  tried.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  your  first  attempts  are  rejected. _  That  happens  to 
the  best  authors,  even  to  those  who  have  "arrived."  Remember,  too,  there  is  no  age  limit  in 
the  writing  profession.  Conspicuous  success  has  come  to  both  young  and  old  writers. 

Where  to  begin,  then?  There  is  no  surer  way  than  to  get  busy  and  write. 

Gain  experience,  the  "know  how."  Understand  how  to  use  words.  Then  you  can  construct 
the  word-buildings  that  now  are  vague,  misty  shapes  in  your  mind. 

O.  Henry,  Mark  Twain,  Kipling,  Ring  Lardner,  just  to  mention  a  few,  all  first  'earned  to 
use  words  at  a  newspaper  copy  desk.  And  the  Newspaper  Institute  Copy  Desk  Method  11 
today  helping  men  and  women  of  all  ages  to  develop  their  writing  talent  .  .  .  helping  them 
gain  their  first  little  checks  of  $25,  $50  and  $100. 

Learn  To  Write  by   WRITING 

The  Newspaper  Institute  of  America  is  a  training  school  for  writers.     Hei 
upervision  of  seasoned  writers  and  critics.     Emphasis  is  placed  on  teaching 


Here  your  talent  grows  under  the 
•~  you  by  experience.     We  ^don't 


Supervision    UI     scaauncu     wllLCia    auu    lllLlt.a.        Mu^rumBM    »o    a*n»~~».    *t**  — - B     *,  * r, i       .  . 

tell  you  to  read  this  author  and  that  author  or  to  study  his  style.     We  don't  give  you  rules  and  theories  to 
absorb.     The  N.  I.  A.  aims  to  teach  you  to  express  yoursett  in  your  own  natural  style.     You  work  m  you 

ek  you  receive  actual  newspaper-type  assignments  as  though  you  worked  on  a  large  metropolitan 
r  stories  are  then  returned  to  us  and  we  put  them  under  a  micrsocope,  so  to  speak.  Faults  are 
t.  Suggestions  are  made.  Soon  you  discover  you  are  getting  the  '  feel  of  it,  that  professional 


You  can   see   where   you 


own  home,  on  your  own  time. 

Each  wee" 
daily.  Your 

pointed  out.     Sugg ...  . 

touch.     You  acquire  a  natural,  easy  approach, 
are  going. 

When  a  magazine  returns  a  story,  one  seldom  knows  the  real  reason 
for  the  rejection;  they  have  no  time  to  waste  giving  constructive 
criticism. 

The  N.  I.  A.  tells  you  where  you  are  wrong,  and  why,  and  shows  you 
what  to  do  about  it. 

A  Chance  To  Test  Yourself— FREE 

Our  unique  Writing  Aptitude  Test  tells  whether  you  possess  the  funda- 
mental qualities  necessary  to  successful  writing — acute  observation,  dra 
matic  instinct,  imagination,  etc.  You'll  enjoy  taking  this  test.  1 
Just  mall  the  coupon  below  and  see  what  our  editors  think  about  you. 
Newspaper  Institute  of  America,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
(Founded  1925.) 


NOTICE  TO 
CANADIANS 

Newspaper  Institute's 
operations  in  Canada 
have  been  approved  by 
the  Foreign  Exchange 
Control  Board.  To  fa- 
cilitate all  financial 
transactions,  a  special 
permit  has  been  as- 
signed to  their  account 
with  The  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce, 
Montreal. 


VETERANS:  This  course  approved  for  Veterans'  Training 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  Writing  Aptitude  Test  and 
information  about  writing  for  profit,  as  prom.sed  in   Survey   Grapluc,  March. 


Miss  ] 
Mrs.  }• 
Mr.  J 
Address 


(    )  Check  here  if  you  are  eligible  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 

(All  corre9pondei.ce   conidentl.l.   No   .alwman   «rlll   call.)    B6-C 


::«.-«  ...i. '.. 


Copyright,  1946,  Newspaper  Institute  of  America. 
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IN 


Mate  you  «  PARTM* 
SERVING     HUMANITY 


TWO  VALUES  FOR  ONE 

•  Assured  Income  for  Life 

•  Joy  In  Helping  Others 

Both  yours  through  Salvation  Army  Annuities 

Uom  how  you  may  receive  a  gvoronfeed  lilt  income  that  is  safe, 
dependable  and  regular.  Income  tax  deduction.  Rates  2  '/>  %  to  7  %  de- 
pending on  age.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet,  giving  age.  Annuity  Dept.  25 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY 


130   WEST   14th   ST. 
NEW  YORK   11,  N.  Y. 


THE 

Person 


IN  THE 


By  Leland 
E.  Hinsie, 

M.D. 


Body 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

PSYCHOSOMATIC  MEDICINE 

AN  eminent  psychiatrist  discusses 
the  influences  of  mental  distress 
on  the  organs  of  the  body,  covering 
all  the  common  disorders  and  citing 
numerous  case  histories  to  clarify 
the  major  issues  for  the  reader. 
THE  PERSON  IN  THE  BODY 
will  be  valuable  for  physicians  and 
patients,  and  of  great  interest  to 
everyone  who  wishes  to  be  informed 
about  the  latest  developments  in 
psychosomatic  medicine.  The  author 
is  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Colum- 
bia University.  $3.00 

"Books  That  Live" 


W.  W.  NORTON  &  CO. 

70  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.   1 1 


Just  published 

A  talking  book 

for    leaders    who   will    be    counseling   the 
millions  faced  with  vocational  adjustment 

CHANGING 

YOUR  WORK? 

by  J.  Custav  White 

If  you  work  with  and  advise  people,  get 
ready  for  lots  of  questions  about  changing 
jobs.  Millions  of  persons  are  and  will  be 
involved  in  work  changes.  Your  clients, 
participants,  and  friends  will  besiege  you 
with  questions. 

HERE    IS  A    BOOK  TO   DO  SOME  OF 
THE  ANSWERING  FOR  YOU. 

The  author,  from  twenty-five  years'  success- 
ful experience  in  helping  people  find  their 
particular  place  in  the  working  world,  shows 
how  to  analyze  oneself  and  the  occupational 
opportunities  of  today  and  tomorrow.  His 
suggestions  and  advice  are  directed  to  veter- 
ans, recent  graduates,  former  war  workers, 
women  workers,  the  handicapped,  emotionally 
upset,  and  old.  dissatisfied,  and  fired  workers. 
For  each  group  there  are  real  life  anecdotes 
of  people  who  have  changed  their  work  or 
changed  in  their  work.  Drawing  together 
the  principles  demonstrated  in  these  actual 
situations,  Mr.  White  shows  the  reader  how 
to  tackle  his  own  problem  by  self-inventory, 
job  analysis,  labor  market  investigation,  and 
— how  to  make  use  of  a  counselor. 

CHANGING  YOUR  WORK?  is  your 
tool  chest  of  ideas,  information,  case  experi- 
ences, and  principles-into-action.  On  your 
lending  list  it  will  save  you  time  and  energy 
and  will  prepare  for  specialized  counseling 
those  who  need  it.  Illustrated.  $2.50. 

Association    Press 

347  Madison  Avenue         New  York  17 


sistance  movement,  rigorous,  logical,  con- 
scientious. 

Leaders  of  all  the  major  parties  in  the 
Assembly  were  grouped  with  them  in  the 
coalition  cabinet,  but  the  key  posts  for  in- 
ternal legislation  and  for  molding  national 
policy  were  theirs. 

The  mood  of  the  people,  watching  and 
awaiting  developments  was  reflected  in  the 
reply  to  a  question  I  put  about  one  of  the 
few  statues  standing  in  its  place  in  Paris. 
Many  had  been  taken  down  and  buried  by 
the  French,  to  save  them  from  the  Ger- 
mans; others  the  invaders  pulled  down  and 
melted  for  metal.  Yet  there  at  the  Place 


des  Pyramides  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  facing 
the  Tuilerics,  is  Jeanne  d'Arc  on  her  horse, 
holding  her  flag  aloft — and  brilliant  in  fresh 
gold  leaf.  I  asked  my  friends  about  her. 
"Don't  you  know,"  they  said,  "why 
Jeanne  is  still  there?  No?  The  Germans 
left  her  there!  You  wouldn't  guess  why. 
For  anti-English  propaganda!  Yes,  really, 
some  of  those  Nazis  tried  to  use  the  mem- 
ory of  Jeanne  d'Arc  to  rouse  the  French 
against  the  British.  As  if,  had  she  been 
living  in  1940,  she  would  not  have  fought 
the  invaders  until  they  were  driven  out  of 
France — and  then  gone  back  to  labor  on 
her  land." 


PRICE  CONTROL 

(Continued  from  page  71) 


mum  prices  at  least  until  1947,  he  recently 
testified. 

While  OPA  had  not  expected  to  elimi- 
nate maximum  prices  for  most  major  con- 
sumer durable  goods  until  late  in  1946, 
Mr.  Bowles  now  feels  that  such  a  major 
product  as  automobiles  will  have  to  be  sub- 
ject to  control  through  June  1947. 

There  can  be  no  removal  of  price  control 
on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1947,  he  told  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  just  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  economic  stabilizer.  Milk,  cream, 
ice  cream,  and  other  dairy  products,  must 
continue  under  ceilings  at  least  until  the 
spring  of  1947,  and  no  major  meat  items 
can  be  "free"  priced  until  July  1947. 

If  Congress  gives  the  Bowles-Porter  team 
the  authority  and  the  subsidies  they  want, 
they  can  hold  food  prices  down  in  general, 
even  though  a  few  scattered  price  rises  may 
be  necessary.  With  subsidies  and  tight 
pricing,  a  family's  food  budget  need  not 
show  a  sharp  increase,  despite  the  fact  that 
food  shortages  will  continue  in  some  com- 
modities for  more  than  a  year. 

The  expectation  last  fall  was  that  textile 
and  apparel  controls  would  be  removed  by 
April  of  this  year;  now  this  is  one  of  the 
tightest  spots  in  the  entire  stabilization  pro- 
gram. 

Cotton 

Cotton  and  cotton  textile  price  ceilings 
will  present  a  special  and  difficult  obstacle 
to  extension  of  the  price  control  laws. 
When  Mr.  Bowles,  some  two  months  ago, 
announced  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
place  price  ceilings  on  the  1946  crop  of 
raw  cotton,  southern  senators  and  represen- 
tatives he'.J  indignation  meetings  and  swore 
that  the  OPA  extension  would  pass  over 
their  dead  bodies. 

Raw  cotton  had  not  been  price  controlled 
during  the  war,  although  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  by  agreement  with 
OPA,  has  sought  to  stabilize  its  price  at 
parity  by  offering  cotton  for  sale  from  its 
surplus  stocks  whenever  the  price  threat- 
ened to  go  above  parity.  CCC's  stocks  of 
the  more  desirable  kinds  of  raw  cotton  are 
now  depleted,  and  it  can  no  longer  hold 
the  price  down  by  this  method. 

As  a  result,  raw  prices  have  gone  above 
parity  and  the  southern  bloc  has  made  it 
clear  that  it  thinks  the  price  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  still  higher.  Despite  mollify- 
ing explanations  from  OPA  that  raw  cot- 
ton cannot  be  placed  under  maximum 
prices  earlier  than  next  August,  some  of 
the  more  rabid  southerners,  who  previously 
supported  OPA  without  question,  are  now 
out  for  Mr.  Bowies'  scalp. 

If  they  fail  to  pass  an  amendment  ban- 
ning price  ceilings  on  cotton,  they  may  em- 
ploy the  strategy  of  trying  to  pass  the  Pace 
amendment,  proposed  by  Representative 
Stephen  Pace  (D.  Ga.),  which  would  re- 
quire that  family  labor  be  included  in  the 
computation  of  parity  prices.  Enactment  of 
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by  Leo  Huberman 
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At  all  bookstores       Only  $1 
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this  bill  would  not  only  put  up  cotton 
parity  beyond  any  presently  contemplated 
levels  but,  by  making  parity  a  much  higher 
figure,  would  force  OPA  to  recalculate  all 
its  food  price  ceilings  up  to  a  much  higher 
level. 

If  this  is  accomplished,  the  question  of 
holding  any  price  line  would  be  purely 
academic. 

The  cotton  mills  also  present  a  problem. 
Their  raw  material  cost  is  based  on  a  parity 
price  for  raw  cotton,  they  point  out,  and 
raw  cotton  prices  are  now  well  above  parity. 
Having  had  the  advantage  of  operating  for 
two  years  under  the  special  pricing  pro- 
cedures of  the  Bankhead-Brovvn  amend- 
ment to  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act, 
the  mills  would  like  OPA  to  apply  the 
same  special  pricing  when  cotton  costs  are 
above  parity.  This  Mr.  Bowles  has  already 
flatly  refused  to  do,  in  part  because  cot- 
ton textile  mill  earnings  are  five  times  high- 
er than  prewar  levels  and  OPA  believes  the 
mills  can  absorb  the  slightly  higher  cost. 
Nevertheless,  cotton  congressmen  can  mus- 
ter so  much  strength  on  Capitol  Hill  that 
this  issue  will  undoubtedly  be  a  source  of 
trouble  to  OPA  during  the  current  hear- 
ings. 

Marketing 

At  the  next  step  in  the  production  of 
apparel,  the  price  agency's  Maximum  Aver- 
age Price  program  (MAP)  is  under  fire 
from  industry.  This  program  is  designed 
to  foster  the  flow  of  lower-priced  apparel 
to  market  by  requiring  that  manufacturers 
produce  approximately  the  same  percentage 
of  low-priced  merchandise  as  they  did  a 
year  or  two  ago.  The  clothing  industry 
contends  that  MAP  will  not  work,  because 
it  is  too  intricate  and  because  they  cannot 
obtain  supplies  of  lower-priced  fabrics  to 
use  in  the  production  of  cheaper  shirts, 
dresses,  slips,  underwear,  and  other  articles. 
Despite  claims  that  MAP  has  prevented 
the  marketing  of  some  apparel  because  the 
particular  articles  in  question  are  high 
priced  and  pull  up  the  producer's  maxi- 
mum average  price,  there  is  no  indication 
that  OPA  will  abandon  this  control. 

As  Mr.  Bowles  has  put  it,  supplies  of 
low-priced  goods  are  already  far  too  short 
in  nearly  every  field  for  OPA  to  drop  a 
program  that  will  bring  out  some  cheap 
clothing.  On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft  (R.  Ohio),  maintains  that  the 
clothing  program  has  been  so  badly  man- 
aged that  all  price  controls  should  be 
dropped  because  production  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  worse  off.  Senator  Taft,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  which  will  consider  the  price 
control  legislation,  may  offer  an  amendment 
restricting  price  controls  to  a  handful  of 
basic  commodities. 

The  question  of  cost  absorption  by  re- 
tailers is  certain  to  join  the  controversy  over 
production  and  pricing,  food,  clothing  and 
rent,  as  a  major  issue  in  the  OPA  exten- 
sion. Retailers  have  been  able  to  muster 
considerable  support  among  congressmen  in 
recent  hearings. 

Last  fall,  for  example,  automobile  dealers 

(Continued   on    page   95) 
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The  Best  Way  to  Get  Started 

WRITING  FOR 
MAGAZINES 

Develop  the  writing  habit  under  the 
personal  direction  of  an  experienced 
ivriter  or  editor, 

The  Magazine  Institute,  a  private 
school  completely  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  succesful  editors  and  writ- 
ers, offers  a  series  of  fascinating  as- 
signments designed  to  get  you  started 
and  keep  you  writing.  They  are  sent 
regularly  to  your  home,  where  you 
work  on  them  in  spare  time.  They 
give  you  a  chance  to  polish  your 
style  the  way  professional  writers 
do— by  writing  continually. 

You  may  concentrate  on  either 
short  story  or  article  work,  advanc- 
ing as  rapidly  as  your  ability  war- 
rants. Every  assignment  you  submit 
is  returned  with  detailed  criticism. 

FREE  CATALOG— A  copy  of  the  lat- 
est Magazine  Institute  catalog  will 
be  sent  to  you  free!  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  today. 

The  Magazine   Institute,   Inc. 

Dept.    33>D,    SO    Rockefeller    Plaxa, 

Rockefeller  Center,   New  York  2O,    V   V. 

Please   «end   catalog   without    obligation,   to: 

iSame     

Address      


(Confidential.    No    salesman    will    call.) 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


AMERICAN   SOCIOLOGICAL   REVIEW 

Official  Journal  of  the  American  Sociological  Society. 
In  addition  to  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  So- 
Tiety,  it  contains  articles  on  sociological  research, 
news  notes,  book  renews,  and  foreign  correspondence. 
Subscription  $4.00  a  year  -  Special  library  rate  $3.00 

Address:  Managing   Editor 

American  Sociological    Review 

U.    S.    Department   of   Aoriculture.    Washington,    D.    C. 


WHAT    BOOKS    BO    YOU    WANT? 
«tt*tt     lowMt     market     picas.     No    ohmrvt    for 
M      H»rd-to-FLnd     and     Out-«f-Prlnt     Booka. 
iMoki,    OU>    »r    NEW,    maU«d    POST    FS.KK. 
SEARCHLIGHT   BOOK   COLLECTrOlK 
22  East  17th  St.  New  York  City 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OP  NURSING 
•hows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Pat  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

BOOK  SALE,  new  and  used.  Bargains.  3Sc  up. 
New  free  catalog.  6000  titles.  Novels,  westerns, 
mysteries,  non-fiction.  AMERICAN  LENDING 
LIBRARY,  Dept.  SU,  College  Point,  New  York. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS 

SCHOENHOF'S  FOREIGN  BOOKS,  INC. 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Dept.  SV 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

BOOKPLATES 

FREE   CATALOG,  showing  several  hundred  beau- 

tiful  decigTii. 
ANTIOCH    BOOKPLATES,    Box   218,    Y«llow   Springs,    Ohio 

MACAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

SUBSCRIBE  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  MAGA- 
ZINES and  newspapers,  any  number  in  one  order; 
only  one  bill  to  pay,  in  instalments  if  desired, 
after  I  enter  subscriptions  at  publishers'  lowest 
prices,  club  rates,  etc.  Institutional  accounts 
expedited.  Catalog  SG,  free.  JOHN  CREHORE, 
PMtbox  2329-G,  Washington  13,  D.  C. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
f?5!£  persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 

AUTHORS    RESEARCH    BUREAU,    516    Fifth 
Avenue,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

RESEARCH:  Congressional  Library,  Government 
Bureaus,  etc.  Questions,  literary  or  scientific  in- 
vestigations, genealogy,  business  errands,  attended 

fe.oe?PeS?-  ,.CircuI"    free.       CREHORE,     Box 
2329-G,  Washington  13,  D.  C. 

"POWHATAN"    INDIAN    PIPE 

Send  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan"  handmade 
Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica  famous  original 
Virginia  antique,  with  long  stem,  historic  booklet 
directions  enjoyment,  and  care.  Rustic  container 
postage  prepaid.  PAMPLIN  PIPE  CO.,  Rich- 
mond 19,  Virginia. 

_  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY  _ 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising,  group 
work,  institutional,  casework  and  medi- 
cal social  work  positions. 

ROOMS    WANTED 

CAN  SURVEY  READERS  RENT  FURNISHED 
ROOMS,  with  or  without  kitchen  privileges, 
to  graduate  students  enrolling  Spring  Quarter 
beginning  March  25.  Student  housing  problem 
critical.  Writ*  or  telephone  New  York  School  of 
social  Work,  attention  Miss  Brockway,  122  East 
22nd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
8c     per     word,      minimum 
charge  $1.50  per  insertion. 


WORKKS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Case  work  Supervisor  in  JHome  Serv- 
ice  Department  of  American  Red  Cross  in  large 
city  in  metropolitan  area.  Within  30  minutes  of 
New  York  City.  Large  employed  staff.  Case 
work  training  and  some  supervisory  experience  in 
accredited  agency  essential.  Application  to  be 
made  in  writing  giving  educational  and  profes- 
sional  background.  8330  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS:  A — With  two  years  graduate 
training  plus  experience  in  Psychiatric  and/or 
Children's  and/or  Family  fields.  Interested  in 
practice  but  prepared  to  supervise  junior  workers 
and/or  students,  salary  range  $3,000  to  $3,800. 
B — Graduating  from  two  year  graduate  training 
June,  1946,  with  field  experience  in  Psychiatric, 
Children's  or  Family  case  work,  eager  to  develop 
skills  through  selective  case  loads,  consultation 
with  Professional  School  and  Psychiatrist.  Salary 
range  $2,700  to  $3,300.  Cars  provided.  Apply: 
Family  Welfare  Association,  City  Hall,  Spokane  8, 
Washington. 

EXECUTIVE  5"? HOME  FOR  AGED 
Large  institution  seeks  individual  with  demonstrated 
administrative  ability,  social  work  and  program- 
ming capacity,  and  understanding  of  Yiddish  lan- 
guage and  Jewish  religious  observances.  Excellent 
salary,  apartment,  maintenance.  Write  full  details 
to  8327  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN  WANTED.  A  large  statewide  non- 
sectarian  child-placing  agency  of  specialized  pro- 


is  a  requisite,  and  some  experience  in  child  wel- 
fare or  related  field  such  as  Community  Councils 
or  Chests  is  desirable.  Salary  range  from  $3,600.00, 
depending  upon  qualifications  and  experience. 
Request  responses  by  letter  only,  stating  age, 
training,  experience,  and  giving  salary  range  in 
which  you  place  yourself  at  this  time.  Letters 
from  recently  discharged,  or  about-to-be-discharged 
service  men  especially  solicited.  All  letters  labeled 
confidential  will  be  so  treated.  F.  D.  Preston, 
Children's  Home  Society  of  Va.  P.  O.  Box  554, 
Richmond  4,  Va. 

CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS  for  Miami  and 
Jacksonville  offices  of  The  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety of  Florida.  Openings  for  Case  Workers  and 
Field  Representatives.  Salary  range  $2,400.  to 
$3,200,  and  all  travel  expenses  including  milage 
at  7Yif.  College  education,  graduate  study  at 
school  of  social  work,  and  experience  in  child- 
ren's work  required.  Apply  to  403  Consoliated 
Hklg.,  Jacksonville  2,  Florida. 

PRIVATE  CHILD  CARING  AGENCY,  member 
of  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  needs 
trained  caseworker.  Agency  has  professional  staff 
and  full  use  of  staff  psychiatrist.  Progressive 
program,  excellent  supervision.  Salary  $2600.00 
to  $2700.00.  Good  personnel  practices.  The  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  Oregon,  919  Taylor 
Street  Building.  Portland  5.  Oregon. 

CATHOLIC  CHILDREN'S  AGENCY  recruiting 
two  caseworkers  and  one  Executive  Secretary. 

'  Minimum  of  one  year  graduate  school  training  re- 
quired for  caseworkers.  Replacement  needed 
immediately.  Write:  Catholic  Children's  Bureau, 
907  Terry  Avenue,  Seattle  4,  Washington. 

CAPABLE  and  intelligent  man  to  act  as  adminis- 
trator in  small  institution  for  Orthodox  Chronic 
Sick  men  and  women;  must  have  experience  in 
that  field;  wife  to  assist  in  duties;  salary  excel- 
lent.  8325  Survey. 

WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working  su- 
pervisor. Agency  is  expanding  its  family  and 
child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision  and  ade- 
quate salary  based  on  training  and  experience. 
Transportation  paid  to  San  Francisco,  Write 
Catholic  Social  Service,  995  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  3. 

WOMAN,  Protestant,  single,  degree  from  accredited 
School  of  Social  Work,  supervisory  and  admini- 
strative experience  in  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, Child  Welfare  field,  desires  position  on 
West  Coast.  8324  Survey 

SUPERVISOR,  trained  and  experienced,  to  have 
charge  of  district  office  of  Jewish  family  case 
work  agency  in  large  eastern  city.  Responsibilities 
include  supervision  of  workers  and  students,  ad- 
ministration of  unit  and  committee  work.  Good 
salary  and  personnel  practices.  8322  Survey 

SUPERVISORS,  two,  professionally  trained  and 
experienced,  to  have  charge  of  one  family  service 
unit  and  the  child  placement  department  in  mul- 
tiple service  Jewish  Case  Work  agency.  Responsi- 
bilities include  supervision  of  workers  and  stu- 
dents, administration  of  unit  and  community  com- 
mittee work.  Salary  range  $2700  to  $3800.  8215 
Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  qualified, 
by  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency  offering 
good  supervision  and  special  interest  assignments. 
Classifications  Case  Worker  I  and  Case  Worker 
II  provide  excellent  salary  range.  8210  Survey. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  WANTED,  Child 
Welfare  Worker,  and  Crafts  Worker  in  a  pro- 
gressive Midwestern  private  agency  for  crippled 
children.  Adequate  salary  based  on  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement  in  an 
expanding  program  development.  8320  Survey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  (woman)  for 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  in  the  Ken- 
tucky mountains.  For  information  write  Director, 


WORKERS    WANTED 


SUPERVISOR — Mid-west  private  agency  special- 
izing in  child  care  and  placing  on  state  wide 
basis,  has  opportunity  for  capable  casework  super- 
visor. We  want  a  person  who  has  not  already 
"arrived" — one  who  is  growing  and  wants  the 
opportunity  to  grow  with  an  expanding  organiza- 
tion. Excellent  reputation,  soundly  financed.  Pre- 
fer Protestant  woman  between  35  and  45,  with 
some  experience  in  supervisory  position  and  mem- 
bership in  AASW.  Give  full  information  concern- 
ing self  together  with  picture  and  salary  expected. 
8318  Survey. 


CHILDREN'S  CASE  WORKER  WANTED  by  a 
well  established  private  agency  for  crippled  chil- 
dren in  the  Midwest.  School  of  Social  Work 
graduates  preferred,  or  workers  with  one  graduate 
year.  Scholarships  available  for  completing  train- 
ing to  conform  to  agency's  progressive  standards. 
8321  Survey. 


WANTED  ASSISTANT  HEAD  WORKER,  fe- 
male, for  Hospital  Social  Service  Department  in 
New  York  City.  Write  8293  Survey. 

VACANCIES  on  Children's  Aid  Society  Staff:  su- 
pervisors, caseworkers,  day  nursery  worker.  Ade- 
quate salary  commensurate  with  professional  train- 
ing and  experience.  Opportunity  for  continued 
training  in  School  of  Social  Work.  4  weeks  vaca- 
tion, sick  leave.  City  of  250,000.  8  hours — one 
night  from  New  York  City.  8319  Survey. 

HEAD  COUNSELOR  —  DIETITIAN  —  MA- 
TURE SENIOR  COUNSELORS— TRAINED 
NURSE — wanted  for  summer  season,  girls'  camp, 
lake  waterfront,  Connecticut-Massachusetts  border; 
excellent  salary  for  qualified  people.  Special  inter- 
est activities :  nature  study,  music,  arts  and  crafts. 
Write :  Camp  Council,  New  York  Section,  N»- 
Women,  1819  Broadway 


Write:  Camp  Council,  Ne 
tional  Council  ol  Jewish  W 
(fifth  floor),  New  York  23. 


WANTED:  Case  Worker  with  training  for  family 
and  child  care  agency.  To  do  boarding  home  ani 
adoption  work.  Lutheran  Homes,  Muscatine, 
Iowa. 

WANTED-DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE, 
A  woman  with  graduate  training  and  a  number 
of  years  experience  in  Child  Welfare  work  for 
a  Children's  Institution  providing  a  foster  home 
program.  Located  in  Connecticut.  8314  Survey. 

ADOPTION  AGENCY  wants  professionally  trained 
case  worker  for  study  department,  child  placing 
experience  de«ir»ble;  ability  either  latent  or  de- 
veloped, to  relate  as  a  case  worker  to  young 
babies  and  to  use  knowledge  about  infant  de- 
velopment discriminatingly.  Also  case  worker  for 
home  finders  and  adoption  placement  department. 
Salary  $1800  to  $2400.  Write  Miss  Julia  Ann 
Bishop,  Director  of  Case  Work.  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Virginia,  Box  554.  Richmond,  Virginia. 

SITUATIONS    WANTED 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  large  boys'  club  de- 
sires the  opportnnity,  of  organizing  and  directing 
a  newly  formed  or  established  boys'  club  in  the 
middle  west  or  far  west.  8308  Survey. 

COTTAGE  MASTER  OR  SUPERVISOR  desires 
position  in  Boys'  Orphanage  or  Private  School. 
Fifteen  years'  experience  in  Homes,  Settlements 
and  Boys'  Clubs.  Experience  in  Boy  Guidance, 
Recreation  and  Crafts.  Available  immediately. 
8273  Survey. 

FUNDS  RAISED.  Competent  campaigner  produces 
maximum  results.  Salary  or  fee  to  secure  fisca 
requirements — staff  supervisor  or  advisory  consul 
tation.  8312  Survey. 

NEGRO  SOCIAL  WORKER,  female,  eleven  years' 
experience,  college  degree,  employment  preference 
in  Mid-western  area.  Excellent  character  and  worl 
references.  8315  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  WORKER,  Male,  col- 
lege degree,  graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  de- 
sires administrative  position  preferably  child  wel- 
fare field;  other  openings  considered.  Seven  years 
experience  child  welfare,  public  welfare  and  family 
case  work.  Last  two  and  a  half  years  adminis- 
trative experience.  8326  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  male  34,  married,  experienced  pro- 
gram director  social  group  work  agencies,  1 
years  including  community  organization  promo- 
tional work,  fund  raising.  Professionally  trained 
Last  four  years  with  Special  Services,  commis- 
sioned U.  S.  Army.  Excellent  background.  De 
sires  connection  in  youth  and  adult  education- 
recreation  field.  8298  Survey. 

WOMAN,  experienced  in  Group  Work  and  Admin 
istration,  available  September  first,  for  new  anc 
interesting  position  with  challenge.  Master's  de 
gree  from  Columbia,  having  studied  at  bott 
Columbia  and  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
8329  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  with  Public  Welfare,  Grouj 
Work  and  Psychiatric  experience  wants  position  a! 
Case  Work  Supervisor  in  area  between  San  Fran 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  in  growing  agency.  Mas 
ter's  degree  Eastern  School.  Interested  in  Com 
munity  Organization  as  well  as  In-Service  Train 

incr    nrncrratn.       832fl    Survey. 


(Continued  from  page  93) 

complained  to  Congress  that  OPA  was  go- 
ing to  lower  their  mark-ups  on  new  cars. 
Almost  400  senators  and  representatives  at- 
tended a  hearing  on  this  subject,  more  than 
had  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  entire  week  the  automobile 
hearing  was  in  progress.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Bowles  stuck  to  his  guns  and  the  dealers 
were  required  to  take  a  lower  mark-up. 
The  price  chief  told  the  congressmen  that 
because  of  other  factors  affecting  their 
business,  such  as  no  losses  on  trade-ins, 
and  lower  sales  costs,  the  dealers  stand  to 
make  a  larger  profit,  once  volume  produc- 
tion is  achieved,  than  ever  before. 

Dry  goods  retailers  also  have  had  OPA 
under  fire  for  months  on  the  question  of 
cost  absorption,  and  show  no  disposition  to 
ease  up  now  that  the  hearings  are  under 
way.  OPA  maintains  that  retail  store 
profits  are  1,000  percent  higher  than  before 
the  war  and  storekeepers  can  well  afford 
to  pay  slightly  higher  prices  for  their  mer- 
chandise without  charging  the  consumer 
more. 

Nip  and  Tuck 

Mr.  Bowles,  Mr.  Porter,  and  their  lieu- 
tenants are  expected  to  have  a  difficult  time 
with  Congress  and,  even  if  they  are  granted 
all  the  authority  they  seek,  are  due  to  run 
a  nip  and  tuck  race  with  the  forces  o£»in- 
flation.  Even  the  more  conservative  of  OPA 
economists  and  statisticians  estimated  before 
the  new  wage-price  policy  was  divulged  that 
the  general  level  of  prices  would  be  around 
5  percent  higher  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  new  policy  means  that  they  must  go 
still  higher,  although  not  in  a  sudden  surge 
which  might  break  through  the  line. 
Creeping  inflation,  rather  than  explosive  in- 
lation,  will  be  the  result. 


ISSUES  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Continued  from  page  84) 


n  1977  both  employer  and  employe  would 
>e  paying  3  percent  of  wages,  the  maxi- 
mum set  by  the  law. 

Such  increases  would  provide  all  moneys 
iceded  to  pay  the  benefits,  yet  the  burden 
jf  contributions  would  be  kept  low  for  a 
Jecade  or  two. 

Other  Ingredients  of  Security 

The  third  issue  is  whether  workers  are 
o  be  protected  against  all  common  eco- 
lomic  hazards.  For  clearly  there  are  other 
:auses  of  insecurity  than  unemployment, 
)ld  age,  and  death.  Take  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
*oger  Brown  for  example. 

For  twenty  years,  while  their  two  sons 
vere  growing  up,  Mr.  Brown  operated  a 
mall  printing  shop.  In  the  good  years,  he 
ook  out  of  the  business  as  much  as  $5,000 
o  $6,000.  But  there  were  few  good  years, 
o  helping  the  boys  through  college  and  a 
ong  illness  of  Mrs.  Brown's  ate  up  what 
avings  they  had.  The  boys  were  through 
ollege,  however,  when  the  war  came. 

With  good  breaks,  the  Browns  hoped  to 
ay  something  aside  in  the  next  ten  years. 
Then  Roger  Brown  had  a  heart  attack. 


The  doctors  say  he  can  never  work  again. 
What  he  can  salvage  from  the  printing  shop 
will  meet  the  mortgage  on  their  home  and 
leave  a  balance  of  about  $3,000.  And  then 
a  bleak  future  lies  ahead,  a  future  of  de- 
pendency on  their  two  sons  just  being  dis- 
charged from  the  army  to  look  for  jobs. 

If  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  had 
been  extended  years  ago  to  cover  the  self- 
employed,  Roger  Brown  could  look  for- 
ward to  a  small  retirement  income  when 
he  reaches  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  is 
fifty-eight  now,  and  he  may  not  live  to  be 
sixty-five.  He  needs  desperately  the  se- 
curity of  a  regular  monthly  insurance  pay- 
ment. All  in  all,  there  are  always  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  permanently  disabled  per- 
sons like  Roger  Brown  in  this  country.  Yet 
no  provision  against  this  cause  of  insecurity 
is  recommended.  Indeed,  this  report  offers 
no  opinion  on  either  the  importance  of,  or 
the  need  for,  disability  protection. 

While  this  study  was  underway,  Presi- 
dent Truman  sent  to  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations for  a  national  health  program. 
This  report  makes  no  mention  of  the 
President's  proposals. 

A  half  dozen  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
cash  sickness  benefits  paid  to  workers  in 
Rhode  Island.  Another  few  pages  are  used 
to  recommend  that  the  federal  government 
match  payment  made  by  the  states  for 
medical  care  for  needy  persons.  This  rec- 
ommendation is  thoroughly  justified,  but 
few  would  favor  this  as  our  only  approach 
to  security  against  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  sickness.  Yet  with  this  single 
recommendation,  the  largest  unmet  prob- 
lem in  social  security  is  dismissed. 

No  previous  study  of  social  security  in 
the  United  States  has  dealt  with  the  size 
of  the  family  as  a  cause  of  insecurity. 
Hence,  it  is  not  surprising- that  it  should 
not  be  considered  here.  Yet  children's  al- 
lowances— payment  to  each  family  to  aid 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  children — were 
a  major  ingredient  in  the  Beveridge  pre- 
scription for  social  security.  They  also  con- 
stitute a  principal  part  of  the  Canadian  so- 
cial security  system.  Why  are  they  disre- 
garded here? 

Is  it  really  true  that  large  families  and 
low  wages  do  not  combine  to  cause  poverty 
in  the  United  States?  What  of  the  health 
and  opportunity  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  this  country's  children  who  make 
up  large  families?  Is  there  not  abundant 
evidence  that  malnutrition,  poor  housing, 
inadequate  medical  care,  and  limited  edu- 
cation are  experienced  more  often  in  fami- 
lies whose  incomes  are  out  of  balance  with 
their  size?  Those  questions  are  postponed 
for  a  later  day. 

To  Sum  Up 

Sir  William  Beveridge  electrified  the 
English  speaking  world  four  years  ago  by 
outlining  a  comprehensive  system  of 
"cradle-to-grave  security."  His  scheme  was 
based  on  a  profound  understanding  of  the 
plight  of  the  family  in  an  industrialized, 
urbanized  economy.  As  this  is  written, 
Parliament  acts  to  bring  Britain's  social  se- 
curity system  up  to  date  much  as  the  Bev- 
eridge report  recommended.  Within  the 
four  years  since  that  report  appeared,  Can- 
ada and  Mexico,  our  neighbors  to  the  north 
and  the  south,  have  accepted  many  of  its 
proposals. 

In  contrast,  for  six  years  a  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  proposals  for  the 
amendment  of  our  own  social  security  laws 
have  been  rejected,  or  postponed.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  committee  pri- 
marily concerned  with  financing  the  fed- 
eral government  rather  than  with  social 
legislation,  has  refused  to  act  upon  social 
security. '  Now  the  war  is  over  and  the  time 
is  approaching  when  consideration  of  the 
limitations  of  the  present  scheme  cannot 
longer  be  postponed. 

"Issues  in  Social  Security,"  presents  for 
this  committee  and  the  public  most  of  the 
questions  that  demand  attention.  Its  scope 
is  disappointingly  limited.  Its  recommenda- 
tions are  all  too  few,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  the  substantial  agreement  which 
has  grown  up  during  intervening  years 
among  groups  as  far  separated  ideologically 
as  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  CIO.  But  here  is  a  compendium  which 
describes  most  of  the  gaps  in  the  social  se- 
curity system  which  must  be  filled;  and 
poses,  if  it  does  not  recommend,  many 
alternative  remedies. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  clear.  Progress 
is  made  slowly  in  social  security  —  most 
slowly  in  times  of  manpower  shortages  and 
a  high  level  of  prosperity. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Columbia   University 

Summer  Institutes,  1946 

Series  I— July  15-26 

School  Social  Work  Helen  Harris  Perltnan 

Current  Problems  in  Child  Welfare Leontine  Young 

Case  Work  in  Children's  Institutions Mary  Lois  Pyles 

Current  Trends  in  Case  Work Gordon  Hamilton 

Psychiatry  in  Social  Case  Work To  be  announced 

Series  II — July  29 — August  9 

Psychiatric  Aspects  of  Veterans'  Services Melly  Simon 

Current  Developments  in  Public  Welfare Catherine  'Dunn 

Current  Trends  in  Medical  Social  Work Grace  White 

Supervision  in  Social  Case  Work Fern  Lowry 

Psychiatry  in  Social  Case  Work — Advanced To  be  announced 


Series  III— August  12-23 

Current  Developments  in  Community  Organization 
Group  Work  Methods  in  Intercultural  and 

Interracial    Education     

Public  Relations  in  Social  Work 

Community  Organization  and  the  Volunteer 

Methods  of  Social  Action  


Arthur  Dunham 

Nathan  Cohen 
Natalie  Linderholm 
E.  C.  Lindeman 
Charles  Livermore 


Folders  containing  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  School 


122  East  22nd  Street 


New  York  10,  N.Y. 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Public  Assistance 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51  Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

.4   Profeiaion  for   the  College   Woman 

An   intensive  and  basic  experience  In  the  various  branches  of  nursing   Is 
offered    during    the   thirty    months'    course    which    leads    to    Che    degree    of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,   science  or  philosophy  from  a.  college  of 
approved  standing   is   required   for  admission. 

For  Catalogue  and  Information  address: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New    Huven.    Connecticut 


SAVE 


WASTE 


FAT 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Y  Y  T 

Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  Case  Work 

Social  Group  Work 

Community  Organization  Work 

Social  Research 
Public  Welfare  Administration 


1st  Semester  begins  September  23rd,  1946. 
2nd  Semester  begins  February  10th,  1947. 

For  information  on  admission  and  fellowships 

apply 
Office  of  the  Dean 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

TWO   NEW    PUBLICATIONS 

Now  Available 

"The  Role  of  the  Baby  in 
the  Placement  Process" 

Three  articles,  with  copious  case  material 
by  experienced  practitioners 

Mary  Frances  Smith,  MSW 
Louise  Leatherland,  MSW 
Florence  M.  Pile,  MSW 

Introduction  and  Conclusion,  by  Jessie  Taft,  Editor 
Price.    85    cents,    postpaid  115   pages 


14The  Economics  of  War  and  Peace" 

by  Ewan  Clague,  Ph.D. 

Director.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Social  Security  Board 

A  Discussion  of  the  Problems  of  Prosperity  and 
Security  in  the  World  of  the  Future 

Price,  25  cents,  postpaid 


35  pages 


Address  Publications  Division 
2410  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

GEORGE  WARREN  BROWN 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Professional    Education    leading    to    the 
degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work. 


Basic  curriculum  and  specializations  in 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare, 
Medical  Social  Work,  Psychiatric  Social 
Work,  Public  Welfare,  Group  Work, 
Social  Welfare  Organization,  Research. 

Academic  year  1946-47  begins  September  30. 
Summer  sessions:  June  17  —  July  26; 

July  29  —  August  31. 


For  bulletins  or  further  infor- 
mation   apply   to   the   Dean. 


SMITH   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 


A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Educa- 
tional Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master 
of  Social  Science. 

Plan  A  covers  three  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  two  winter  field  placements  in  qualified 
case  work  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  program 
is  designed  for  students  without  previous  training 
or  experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  covers  two  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  one  winter  field  placement.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  satis- 
factory experience  in  an  approved  social  agency 
or  adequate  graduate  work. 

Plan  C  admits  students  for  the  first  summer  session 
of  academic  study.  Students  who  elect  a  full  pro- 
gram may  reapply  to  complete  the  course  pro- 
vided a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  hat 
intervened. 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  25,  7946 

for  further  information  write  to 
THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


(HmbersttP  of  Chicago 

of 


Spring  Quarter  begins  March  25,  1946 


ACADEMIC  YEAR    1946-47 

SUMMER  QUARTER,   1946 

First  Term — June  24-July  26 
Second  Term — July  29- August  31 

Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  1 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving    complete    program    and    requirements 

for  admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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Special  Section  in  the  current  Survey  Midmonthly,  Too  Good  to  Miss— 

RECREATION  FOR  EVERYBODY 


TURN  to  the  sixteen  page 
special  section  on  the 
peacetime  role  of  recreation 
in  the  current  issue  of  Survey 
Midmonthly,  companion 
magazine  to  Survey  Graphic. 

In  this  number — 

— Bradley  Buell,  Execu- 
tive Editor  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  examines  recrea- 
tion's history,  administration, 
financing,  planning  and  paid 
leadership,  providing  a 
springboard  for  a  forecast  of 
trends. 

— Howard  C.  Beresford, 
Regional  Recreational  Repre- 
sentative, Office  of  Com- 
munity War  Services,  reviews 
wartime  experiences  and 
states  the  challenge  to  local 
leadership  as  he  looks  to  rec- 
reation to  provide  programs 
for  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

— Marion  Robinson,  Associate  Edi- 
tor of  Survey  Midmonthly,  analyzes 
2,000  letters  written  by  teen  age 
youngsters,  revealing  the  implications 
of  their  wishes  to  recreation  leaders. 


Order  Without  Delay! 


Drawn  for  Surrey  Midmonthly  by  Margaret  Trafford 


PRECISELY  WHAT  IS 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY? 

— the  only  monthly  magazine  which 
comprehensively  covers  all  field  of 
social  work.  It  is  read  by  socially 


Special  sections  of  Survt 
Midmonthly,  published  se1 
eral  times  a  year,  gain  reac 
ers  far  beyond  the  avera£ 
circulation.  The  sixteen  pa£ 
November  special  sectio 
edited  by  Bradley  Buell  an 
Reginald  Robinson  —  Fro) 
Veteran  to  Civilian — showe 
what  social  services  retun 
ing  veterans  need  in  the 
home  towns,  how  they  ai 
provided  in  some  commun 
ties,  what  must  be  done  t 
get  them  in  other  commun 
ties. 

Citations  of  this  study  aj 
peared  in  the  Congressioru 
Record,  Washington  Pos 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilo 
New  York  Times,  Nei 
York  World -Telegram 
Providence  Journal  and  Bu, 
letin,  Editor  and  Publishe\ 
and  elsewhere. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


To  introduce  Survey  Midmonthl 
to  new  readers  we  offer  (l)  a  year 
subscription  beginning  with  the  Pel 
ruary  number  which  includes  th 

members   of   welfare   boards,   public     ^ial  ff1011'  K«™"'°»  F°'  Ever; 
officials,    physicians,    teachers,    minis-      M/~(2)  a  free  COP7  of  the  sPe™ 

i         «  ChliHtr  fr*  *'  f\1  1  J  \S     S)f/>fsit1          t  S\          11  1  11  I  -1  ft  H         _ 


minded  community  leaders,  volunteer 
— J.    Lee    Brown,    Consultant    on 

Community  Planning,  Recreation  Div-     ,   r- / >    — • >   - 

ision,  Office  of  Community  War  Ser-      ters,    social   workers,   health   officers,     study>  pro>»   Veteran  to   Civil'an 

recreation  directors,  other  responsible 

citizens. 


vices,  tells  how  to  organize  a  recrea- 
tion program  using  all  existing 
facilities  in  your  community. 

— Roy  Sorenson,  Associate  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  National  Council, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
reports  Community  planning  prin- 
ciples and  priorities  involved  in  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  of 
community  recreation  ever  made — this 
one  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  February  Survey  Midmonthly 
look,  too,  for  an  informative  article 
about  headaches  in  community  plan- 
ning for  hospitals  by  James  Bamford 
—  an  appreciation  of  Harry  Hopkins 
by  Frances  Perkins — People  and  Their  ADDRESS 

Troubles  by  Natalie  Linderholm  and     

other   lively   features   and   pertinent 
news  about  our  social  scene. 


Survey  Midmonthly,  like  Survey 
Graphic,  is  published  by  Survey  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  non-partisan,  non-profit, 
educational  society  organized  a  third 
of  a  century  ago  to  promote  the  com- 
mon welfare. 


both  for  the  annual  subscription  pric 
of  $3  payable  in  30  days,  if  you  wisl 

During  this  period  of  limited  pape 
supply,  print  orders  are  estimate 
conservatively.  To  make  sure  you  g( 
your  copy  of  Recreation  For  Ever 
body  and  From  Veteran  to  Civiliai 
order  at  once ! 


ORDER  FORM 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  fill  my  order  below.  Q  I  enclose  payment  in  full  $ or  Q  I  will  pay  in  30 

DOne  year  of  Survey  Midmonthly  beginning  with  February  issue,  plus  the  study  Prom  Veter»\ 
to  Civilian— $3.00 

Copies  of  the  February  Survey  Midmonthly  for  which  I  enclose  payment  at  the  rate  of  3 
cents  a  copy.  (Single  copy  orders  not  billed  unless  received  with  a  subscription.) 

NAME  . = 


D 


TO    PRKSKVI'    SUKVKY    MtU'lllC    SUBSCRIBERS  1    You    can,    of    enurie.    Bel    Surr«v    Midmvnthlv    a-.    p:irl    of  I 
joint    aubftcript.on    at    $5,    corerlng    both    periodical*    whirh    are    published    separately    at    $3.     Cherk    here    ( 
and      we     will      begin     your     joint     subscription     now      billing     you      for     .Surrey     Midmonthly     according      tu     lb| 
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FOOD   CRISIS 

Europe's  Empty  Bread  Basket  Asia's  Broken  Rice  Bowl 

ROY  F.  HENDRICKSON  PIERCE  WILLIAMS 

The  Long  Shadow  of  Mr.  Bowles  by  Caroline  F.  Ware 

PILGRIMS  IN  OUR  TIME 

ur  Newest  Americans  Meet  Two  Families  Full  Circle,  1848-1946 

AURICE  R.  DAVIE  DOROTHY  CANFIELD'FISHER  ALVIN  JOHNSON 


NOW— Survey  Graphic  Looks  Better 

—More  breathing  space 
—Less  eye  strain 


In  this  issue,  Survey  Graphic  shows  three  postwar 
improvements.  Other  steps  in  our  "reconversion" 
will  follow. 

<       LARGER  TYPE — which  makes  for  easier 
reading.  Most  of  our  wartime  issues,  as  the 
printers   say,   were   set  up   in   10  pt.  on   10.   This 
number  is  again  printed  in  11  on  11  Granjon. 

O  WIDER  MARGINS— which  ease  the  senses 
of  crowding.  Our  wartime  type  page  has  been 
7'/2  x  10'/2  inches.  Postwar,  on  the  same  sheet — 
7  x  10.  Larger  type  and  wider  margins  mean  that 
the  wordage  on  three  pages  is  spread  over  four  as 
an  aid  to  easier  reading. 

O  MORE  PAGES— which  allow  for  more  text 
and  illustrations.  To  conserve  paper,  most  of 
our  wartime  issues  were  cut  down  to  32  pages. 
With  exception  of  the  summer  months,  they  now 
will  be  48.  Larger,  of  course,  in  special  numbers. 

*  *     * 

For  those  eager  to  look  behind  the  day's  head- 
lines— and  ahead  into  what  the  future  holds — 
Survey  Graphic  will  continue  to  emphasize  facts, 
analysis,  interpretation  and  forecast  in  the  social 
and  economic  fields  we  have  made  our  own. 

During  this  trying  transition  between  war  and 
peace,  look  for  first-hand,  well  written,  fully  illus- 
trated articles  on  housing,  health  and  medical 
care;  —  on  education,  civil  liberties  and  consumer 
interests ;  —  on  industrial  relations,  race  relations, 
international  relations; — on  refugees  and  veterans, 
the  food  crisis,  the  atomic  bomb;  — •  on  the  social 
and  economic  aspects  of  almost  every  problem 
Americans  confront  at  home  and  abroad. 

*  *     * 

In  a  word,  the  subject  fields  of  Survey  Graphic 


have  become  more  and  more  central  to  public 
concern.  And  in  everyday  language,  our  readers 
will  be  getting  more  for  their  money.  Not  only  do 
these  postwar  improvements  add  to  our  expense, 
but  paper,  engraving,  printing  charges  are  sub- 
stantially higher  this  spring  than  even  a  year  ago. 

We  are  making  these  modest  changes  in  the 
belief  that  they  will  enhance  our  contribution  to 
the  times  .  .  .  will  hold  old  readers,  enlist  new 
.  .  .  will  help  us  avoid  any  increase  in  subscription 
price  to  readers. 

Our  readers  themselves  can  underpin  that  faith. 

//  your  subscription  expires  soon,  mail  your 
renewal  today. 

And  with  it,  the  names  and  addresses  of  friends 
you  feel  might  care  to  share,  too,  in  our  "service 
to  understanding." 

SURVEY    GRAPHIC, 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  a  one  year  subscription  to  Survey  Graphic  at  the 
rate  of  three  dollars. 

D  I  enclose  payment  OR  D  I  will  pay  in  30  days. 
Q  This  is  a  renewal  OR   D  I  am  a  new  subscriber. 

Name 


Address 


*     *     * 
Send  a   sample  copy  to  the  name  below 


Name 


Address 


*      *      * 


A  READER 
WRITES- 

"My  reading  table 
carries  a  number  of 
journals  but  none  gives 
me  the  'lift'  that  Sur- 
vey Graphic  does. 

"Despite  the  mael- 
strom of  post-war  poli- 
cies, politics,  atomic 
bombs,  and  subtleties 
of  international  im- 
perialism which  threat- 
en to  engulf  the  four 
freedoms  and  the  gold- 
en rule,  SurveyGraphic 
always  restores  my 
faith  in  man's  human- 
ity to  man." 

-  Bertha  Ashley  Searle 
of  Massachusetts 


Announcing  three  new  books 


THE  ART  OF  BUILDING  CITIES 

By  Camilla  Sitte,  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Lt.  Charles  T.  Stewart,  USNR,  Former  Director,  The  Urban  Land  Institute 

The  growing  interest  in  slum  clearance  and  general  reconstruction  of  cities  to 
provide  better  housing  for  better  living  makes  the  first  appearance  in  English 
of  this  classic  in  its  field  especially  welcome  at  this  time.  The  author  discusses 
the  modern  problems  of  city  building  according  to  basic  artistic  fundamentals. 
Thoroughly  modern  and  constructive  in  its  approach,  practical  in 
its  viewpoint,  architecturally  sound.  Profusely  illustrated.  $5.50 


NEW  CITY  PATTERNS 

By  S.  E.  Sanders,  Director  City  Planning  Research,  FWA,  PBA,  Wash.,  D.  C., 
and  A.  J.  Rabuck,  City  Planning  Research,  PBA,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  urban 
design  problems.  Thoroughly  practical  and  realistic,  NEW  CITY  PATTERNS 
contains  a  profusion  of  illustrations  ranging  from  the  seamy  side  of  blighted 
areas,  through  low-cost  and  medium  housing  projects,  to  the  more  ambitious 
developments  expected  in  the  near  future.  The  book  features  able  discussions 
of  metropolitan  planning  commissions,  and  the  exact  methods  to  be  followed 
to  insure  that  each  new  development  6r  improvement  shall  coincide 
with  a  carefully  predetermined  plan..8'/2"  x  11"  $7.50 


HOUSING  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

By  Major  George  Herbert  Gray,  F.A.I.A.,  A.I.A., 
Consultant  in  Architecture  and  City  Planning 

This  important  new  book  presents  a  sound,  well-coordinated  plan  for  low- 
cost  housing  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  in  the  United  States.  Backed  by 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  low-cost  housing  here  and  abroad,  and  based 
on  the  thesis  that  healthy  and  responsible  citizenship  is  dependent  on  adequate 
living  accommodations  for  all  the  people,  the  author  attacks  the  problem  of  rent, 
and  discusses  all  the  sociological  implications  of  the  "ill-housed 
third"  of  our  population.  46  full-page  plates.  8'/2"  x  11"  $6.50 

•  At  your  bookstore,  or  order  direct.   9 


REINHOLD    PUBLISHING    CORP. 

330    WEST    42nd    STREET    •    NEW   YORK   18.    N.   Y. 
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WHO  OWNS  THE  BELL  SYSTEM? 


It  belongs  to  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  in  cities,  towns  and 
villages  throughout  America. 

The  money  comes  from  the 
savings  of  the  many. 

For  only  the  many— that  is, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
investors  —  have  the  money  to 
own  such  a  big  business. 

More  than  half  of  its 
700,000  stockholders  are 
women. 


About  one  stockholder  in 
thirteen  is  a  telephone  em- 
ployee. 

The  average  number  of 
shares  held  per  stockholder  is 
30.  More  than  210,000  stock- 
holders own  five  shares  or  less. 

No  one  owns  as  much  as 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
its  stock. 

About  one  person  in  every 
200  in  the  United  States  is  a 
part  owner  of  the  Bell  System.  1 


BELL 

TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


Among  Ourselves 

ALTOGETHER  HUMAN  MKANO-,  THAT  BIND 
New  World  with  Old  are  drawn  into 
skeins  in  this  issue.  First  come  three  ar- 
ticles, arranged  for  by  Loula  D.  Lasker, 
associate  editor,  that  illuminate  the  find- 
ings of  an  intensive  study  of  the  new  im- 
migration that  has  reached  us  in  years  of 
persecution  and  war.  (Pages  101-109.) 

Next  comes  the  postwar  food  crisis,  its 
causes  and  threat  to  mankind  portrayed  by 
two  key  UNRRA  men.  A  ranking  ex- 
ecutive in  supply  appraises  Europe's  need 
for  wheat;  its  call  on  our  economy;  our 
laggardness  in  response.  And  the  chief 
of  a  mission  to  Asia  gives  the  measure  of 
wartime  collapse  in  rice  culture  (111-116). 

Till!,       LAST       MONTH,       DELEGATES       TO       THE 

UNRRA  Conference  at  Atlantic  City  gave 
line  and  text  on  the  world's  bitter  need, 
and  again,  Herbert  H.  Lehman  linked 
creative  leadership  with  plain  speaking  as 
he  laid  off  the  harness  of  his  exacting  task. 
His  text  might  well  have  been  words  he 
wrote  in  Survey  Graphic  soon  after  taking 
office  in  1943: 

"It  has  been  given  to  us  twice  within 
the  span  of  a  lifetime,  to  attempt  to  devise 
a  peace  in  which  all  men  can  live  in  free- 
dom from  fear  and  want.  We  failed  last 
time.  We  dare  not  fail  again." 

On  March  12,  he  had  announced  to  his 
fellow  workers  at  Washington  his  resig- 
nation under  compulsioa  of  his  physician's 
orders.  And  his  "heavy  heart"  was  shared 
by  those  at  the  side  of  the  "Governor"  (as 
he  is  universally  called)  in  this  first  great 
operating  organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  had  been  at  President  Roosevelt's  re- 
quest that  he  cut  short  his  sixth  term  as 
chief  executive  of  New  York  State  and 
took  over  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  in  the  U.  S.  State  Depart 
ment.  Once  UNRRA  was  organized,  he 
was  the  unanimous  choice  of  its  Council 
as  director,  not  only  because  of  confidence 
in  his  experience  as  an  administrator  but- — 
that  here  was  a  leader  whose  decisions 
would  spring  from  a  belief  in  mankind. 

Unquestionably  he  kept  faith  with  that 
trust  and  has  literally  spent  himself  in  the 
face  of  unexampled  difficulties.  The  world 
was  at  war,  and  for  months  at  a  time 
UNRRA  moves,  were  stalled  by  military 
decisions.  Before  the  Combined  Food 
Boards,  it  had  to  compete  with  the  more 
powerful  of  its  own  member  nations. 
Here  in  the  United  States,  Congress 
dragged  wretchedly  in  honoring  prior 
commitments,  and  in  making  new.  After 
the  V-days,  American  food  controls  were 
shelved  that  might  have  conserved  the 
means  of  existence  for  hungry  peoples  over- 
seas. 

With  former  Mayor  Piorello  H.  La 
Guardia  UNRRA's  choice  as  Governor 
Lehman's  successor,  and  former  President 
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Herbert  Hoover  drafted  by  the  White 
House  in  domestic  strategy  (page  113),  is- 
sues have  been  more  sharply  drawn  be- 
tween public  and  voluntary  action  at  home 
in  meetmg  the  emergency.  They  must  be 
resolved  at  once  if  adequate  help  is  to  get 
abroad. 

FROM  VARIOUS  SECTIONS  OF  THE  USA  HAVE 
come  letters  applauding  'The  CORE  Way," 
by  Helen  Buckler  in  the  February  Survey 
Graphic,  and  asking  more  information 
about  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  and 
its  "disciplined,  non-violent  action  directed 
against  the  color  line."  Many  readers  of 
that  article  probably  will  share  our  inter- 
est in  "Erasing  the  Color  Line,"  by  George 
M.  Houser.  This  pamphlet,  priced  at  25 


cents,  and  other  literature  may  be  secured 
from  CORE,  1850  East  81  Street,  Cleve- 
land 3,  Ohio. 

NOW    THE    WOODROW    WlLSON    FOUNDATION 

comes  to  the  aid  of  us  all  with  United 
Nations  News,  a  monthly  publication  "de- 
voted exclusively  to  news  and  reports  about 
the  meetings  of  UNO,  its  functional 
agencies,  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions." This  admirably  clear,  compact,  and 
timely  little  journal  will  not  suggest  legis- 
lative action,  nor  "take  a  position."  Its  aim 
is  solely  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  infor- 
mation "about  the  many  international  or- 
ganizations in  which  we  Americans  have 
assumed  responsibility." 

(Continued  on  page  144) 


From  the  KKO  film  "New  Americans."  Photos  on  this  page  and  pages  104,  109,  courtesy  National  Refugee    Service 
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PILGRIMS    IN    OUR    TIME 

A  quarter  million  refugees — men,  women  and  children- 
have  come  to  our  shores  since  Hitler  rose  to  power.  Here 
three  articles  illuminate  the  findings  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Recent  Immigration  from  Europe  which  under- 
took nothing  less  than  to  appraise  objectively  the  impact  of 
these  newcomers  in  our  historic  stream  of  settlement — 
and,  in  turn,  their  adjustments  to  American  ways  of  life. 


Meet  Two  Families 


DOROTHY  CANFIELD   FISHER 


MY    SHARE    IN    THIS    ADVENTURE    IN    IN- 

terpretation  is  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  concrete,  personal,  human  as- 
pects of  what  in  these  years  of  perse- 
cution and  war  has  come  to  be  called 
the  "refugee  problem"  in  the  USA. 

When  I  first  began  to  think  about 
it,  my  simple  idea  was  to  select  the 
experiences  of  one  man  or  woman 
as  characteristic  of  the  group.  My 
dismay  at  such  an  impossible  self- 
assignment  was  not  for  lack  of  in- 
formation about  the  subject.  I  know 
plenty  of  refugees,  and  have  followed 
with  almost  anguished  hope  and  fear 
their  encounters  since  coming  to  this 
country.  But  to  pick  out  any  one  of 
them  as  typical  .  .  .!  What  would 
you  feel  if  you  sat  down  to  tell  the 
life  story  of  one  of  the  men  or  women 
you  know,  selected  to  illustrate  what 
human  beings  are  like? 

In  a  confusion  like  what  yours 
would  be  in  such  a  case,  I  pass  on  to 
review  some  of  the  refugees  I  have 
known.  Shall  I  tell  of  the  composer 
of  music  and  director  of  choirs  who 
arrived  in  New  York  with  his  wife 
and  children  just  one  jump  ahead  of 
the  police  and  Dachau?  Would  his 
story  be  "characteristic  of  the  group"? 
Let's  see. 

A  suitcase  apiece  of  European- 
looking  clothes  was  their  sole  wealth, 
except  the  sound  knowledge  of  mu- 
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sic  inside  the  man's  graying  head. 
The  possessions  accumulated  during 
a  successful  lifetime  had  been  left  be- 
hind in  their  hurried  flight. 

I  know  in  every  detail  what  hap- 
pened to  them  here — The  first  des- 
perate months  in  New  York,  house- 
work for  the  wife  the  only  paid  oc- 
cupation available — Their  encounters 
with  the  hastily  organized  offices  for 


— By  a  Kansas-born  Vermonter.  There 
she  has  been  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  her  hillside 
looks  out  on  all  mankind. 

An  ace  interpreter  of  the  human 
drama  of  World  War  I  (she  spent 
three  years  in  France  doing  war 
work),  Mrs.  Fisher  has  been  a  rare 
portrayer  of  American  life  in  such 
novels  as  "The  Bent  Twig"  .(1915), 
"The  Brimming  Cup"  (1921),  "The 
Deepening  Stream"  (1930).  Her  own 
books  have  been  translated  into 
French,  German,  Danish,  Dutch,  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish.  She  is  a  force  in 
America's  reading  as  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month-Club. 

Mrs.  Fisher's  part  in  the  American 
Youth  Commission  has  been  matched 
by  that  in  harboring  refugee  children 
in  New  England  countrysides.  She  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Study  of  Recent  Immigration 
from  Europe. 


refugee  committees.  Oh,  those  first 
"offices"!  Four  bare  walls,  six  straight 
chairs,  a  kitchen  table;  back  of  this 
table  an  inhumanly  overworked 
American,  half-blind  with  too  little 
sleep,  too  many  papers  to  handle,  too 
many  "cases"  to  be  responsible  for; 
in  front  of  it  a  group  of  European 
men,  women,  and  children  half-blind 
with  tears,  shed  and  unshed,  with 
horror  at  what  was  behind  them,  with 
blank  all-pervasive  alarm  at  what 
might  be  before  them,  people  who 
had  been  civilized,  privileged-by-so- 
ciety,  secure  people  now  moving  in  a 
waking  nightmare. 

My  musician's  name  was  soon  in- 
scribed on  one  of  the  folders  heaped 
on  the  improvised  desk.  In  it  was 
the  record  of  his  life  achievements, 
which  we  all  soon  learned  to  call  by 
the  European  Latinized  name  curric- 
ulum vitae.  Day  by  day,  in  the  hours 
when  his  wife  was  working,  he  came 
to  sit  on  one  of  the  straight  chairs, 
to  wait  for  something  to  emerge  from 
the  folder.  His  morale  was  not  helped 
by  becoming  an  uninvited,  unwilling 
witness  to  fresh  horror  at  the  past 
and  alarm  at  the  future  brought  in 
by  each  new  arrival. 

Finally  something  did  come  out  of 
his  folder — an  opportunity  to  teach 
music  at  a  tiny  salary  in  a  poorly 
endowed,  small  "college"  far  inland. 
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A  job.  The  job  which  meant  one  step 
inside  the  country  outside  of  New 
York  City. 

Of  Pride  and  Prejudice 

In  the  struggling,  poor  old  institu- 
tion and  in  the  small  provincial  old- 
fashioned  town  where  they  went,  they 
found  some  joys — the  freshness,  vital- 
ity, good  will-  of  young  Americans, 
their  adolescent  students.  They  found 
many  difficulties  —  such  as  the  per- 
fectly understandable  jealousy  of  the 
old-American  "professor  of  music" 
who  had  never  dreamed  of  so  high 
a  standard  of  professional  accomplish- 
ment as  that  of  the  newcomer.  They 
found  friendliness,  neighbors  who 
were  good  to  them  in  sickness.  They 
aroused  prejudices;  some  of  their 
ways  seemed  unutterably  queer  to 
local  folk.  The  older,  more  "sot"  peo- 
ple of  the  town  felt  a  growing  alarm 
at  the  fascination  these  foreigners  had 
for  "our  good  church-going  American 
young  folk."  Rigid  church-goers  dis- 
approved of  social  gayety  at  their  Sun- 
day afternoon  teas.  Plain  rural  peo- 
ple had  an  accurate,  instinctive  per- 
ception they  were  looked  down  on  by 
these  urban,  cosmopolitan  artists. 

And  indeed  how  could  the  new- 
comers feel,  at  first,  the  human  worth 
of  their  new  neighbors?  Their  tra- 
dition was  the  often-found  European 
one  that  plain  rural  and  small  town 
people  who  have  no  aesthetic  culture 
worth  mentioning  have  no  culture  at 
all,  or  human  dignity  either— are,  by 
definition,  "peasants"  or  "petit  bour- 
geois." 

This  growing  tension  ended  in  an 
explosion,  a  big  row,  one  of  those 
rancorous,  tight,  small  community 
rows,  in  which  there  is  no  discernible 
right  side  or  wrong  side,  because  ev- 
erybody has  become  so  emotionally 
involved  that  everybody  is  to  blame — 
and  nobody  is  to  blame. 

So  our  musician  was  out  of  a  job. 

They  had  no  money;  they  must 
sell  what  few  possessions  they  had; 
they  had  no  future. 

But  his  wife  said  gallantly,  holding 
her  head  high,  "We  must  not  forget 
that  this  is  better  than  Dachau."  They 
rallied  themselves  to  make  a  new 
start.  And,  really,  their  situation  was 
quite  changed  from  what  it  had  been. 
The  musician  and  his  family  were  no 
longer  total  strangers  to  our  country 
as  though  they  had  been  rocket-shot 
to  the  moon.  There  were  five  of 
them,  man,  wife,  growing-up  chil- 


dren. They  had  all  made  human  con- 
tacts; contacts  whkh  meant  friends. 

The  children  (they  were  bright) 
secured  scholarships  of  one  kind  or 
another.  One  of  the  girls  had  always 
wanted  to  be  a  nurse  and  was  safely 
in  a  hospital  nursing-school,  in  train- 
ing, her  expenses  paid.  The  genial, 
warm-hearted  musician  himself,  ra- 
ther obviously  impractical,  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  friendliness  of  several 
people  in  the  community,  who,  per- 
haps to  begin  with,  got  into  the  row 
only  because  they  always  did  detest 
the  people  who  were  opposing  the 
newcomers. 

The  committee  in  New  York  once 
more  took  a  hand.  It  was  now  estab- 
lished in  a  sure-enough  office  with 
real  desks  wkh  drawers  and  blotters 
on  top,  and  rank  upon  rank  of  steel 
files,  crammed  with  what  were  no 
longer  called  curricula  vitae  but 
"records."  There  were  even  stenog- 
rapher-secretaries (a  few)  taking 
notes,  typing,  filing,  dashing  to  and 
fro.  In  addition  to  the  committee, 
those  Americans  who  were  interested 
in  the  case — perhaps  because  of  let- 
ters of  introduction  from  European 
friends — put  their  heads  together, 
planned,  wrote  letters,  and  used  their 
influence  (ruefully  surprised  to  see 
how  little  their  names  counted  in  far- 
away small  communities). 

The  committee  now  had,  in  one  of 
its  steel  files,  copious  lists  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  of  which  many  of 
us  had  never  heard  before.  Every- 
body set  his  hand  to  the  rope  and 
pulled,  a  long  pull,  a  pull  all  together. 
But  after  all,  it  was  no  "influential" 
person  in  the  big  city  but  the  group 
of  new  friends  in  the  small  com- 
munity, the  ones  who  had  been  on 
the  composer's  side  in  the  local  row, 
who  secured  another  job,  in  another 
small  college. 

Old  Wine  in  New  Bottles 

Long  breaths  of  relief.  The  new 
work  started.  With  a  better  chance  of 
success  from  the  first.  The  once- 
European  thought  he  acted  just  as  he 
had  before,  l»:cause  (his  heart  is  ab- 
solutely clear  on  this  point)  he  did 
the  verf  best  he  could  in  the  first 
place.  Yes,  but  those  several  years 
spent  in  America  had  imperceptibly 
molded  him  in  many  ways.  He  and 
his  wife  no  longer  unconsciously  rub- 
bed the  old  women  (male  and  fe- 
male) of  the  small  community  so  of- 
ten the  wrong  way.  Perhaps  on  the 
other  side,  those  years  of  talk  about 


European  refugees  and  what  they  can 
do  for  America  had  imperceptibly 
molded  the  old  women — and  the  rest 
of  us — too.  In  the  second  town,  there 
was  no  anxious,  aging,  jealous, 
poorly  trained  American  professor  of 
music.  The  young  people,  in  from  the 
farms  and  villages,  getting  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  some  sound 
musical  training,  burst  into  commu- 
nal skill  they  never  dreamed  was 
theirs.  They  lesrned  to  sing  in  parts, 
at  first  two  parts  (great  adventure), 
and  then  in  four  parts.  They  sang 
as  a  choir  in  the  local  churches.  They 
were  sent  to  take  part  in  the  state 
musical  festival. 

That  was  the  first  time,  for  many 
of  them,  ever  to  visit  the  capital  of 
the  state.  It  was  an  ordeal  for  them, 
shy  of  all  those  strange  faces,  to  sing 
in  public.  They  were  tremendously 
impressed  by  the  masterful  calm  of 
their  leader.  He,  for  whom  the  audi- 
ence of  small-town  folk  in  the  assem- 
bly hall  of  the  State  University  seemed 
very  small  potatoes  in  comparison 
with  those  for  whom  he  used  to  make 
music  in  the  Old  World,  smiled  at 
his  young  singers  reassuringly.  They 
clung  to  his  rock-like  composure. 
They  fixed  their  eyes  prayerfully  on 
his  familiar  face.  Emotionally  stirred, 
they  sang  as  never  they  sang  before 

From  the  friendly  audience  came 
great  burst  of  applause — oh,  life-giv 
ing  sweet  sound  to  rural  self-distrus 
Keeping  their  poker-faced  dignit 
tlvy  filed  off  the  platform.  But  bac' 
of  the  scene  what  childlike  relief, 
what  pride,  and  enthusiasm!  They 
hugged  each  other,  they  slapped  each 
other  (and  "the  perfessor")  on  the 
back.  They  were  moved  to  a  hearty 
joyful  intimacy  of  triumphant  group 
life  they  had  never  before  achieved. 

Of  this  our  refugee  musician  was 
an  integral  part,  in  fact  the  central 
part.  He  was  no  longer  a  refugee. 
He  was  a  part  of  American  life. 

We  might  as  well  leave  him  there, 
the  doors,  to  the  future  open  before 
him.  He  will  have  ups  and  downs,  of 
course.  Was  there  ever  a  musician 
who  didn't  have?  Other  rows  will 
start,  but  now  because,  although  he 
and  his  wife  don't  realize  it,  they 
have  learned  more  about  the  tempo 
;ind  rhythm  of  American  life,  some- 
how those  rows  end  like  ordinary 
rows,  in  some  sort  of  compromise. 
They  are  soon  forgotten  by  people 
carried  along  by  the  current  of  active  ( 
creative  life.  All  we  need  to  know 
about  his  later  life  is  that  somehow 
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the  chorus  of  that  small  institution 
became  and  has  remained  one  of  the 
best  in  that  state. 

An  Expert  and  His  Ordeal 

But  no,  it  really  is  too  absurd  to 
tell  you  only  about  this  one  refugee's 
story,  different  from  anyone's  else  be- 
cause he  is  a  human  being,  and  each 
human  story  is  unique.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  a  doctor  and  his  wife  I 
know.  And  when  a  Vermonter  says 
that  she  "knows  people"  she  means 
she  knows  their  family  circle  in  the 
parents'  generation,  and  something 
about  the  grandparents,  too. 

I  won't  tell  you  at  first  about  the 
grandparents — I'm  not  sure  I  can 
bring  myself  ever  to.  Let  us  start  with 
the  parents.  The  father  held  a  respon- 
sible official  position  under  the  short- 
lived Weimar  Republic,  his  specialty 
being  the  administration  of  savings 
banks.  You  might  think  that  even  the 
Nazis  would  feel  that  the  manage- 
ment of  savings  banks  had  nothing 
to  do  with  politics  and  that  an  experi- 
enced, honest,  faithful,  skilled  admin- 
istrator in  that  field  might  well  be 
left,  in  the  general  interests  of  any 
kind  of  society,  to  go  on  keeping  sav- 
ings banks  on  an  even  keel. 

If  that  is  what  you  think,  you  are 
very  naive.  Our  middle-aged  financial 
expert  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  He 
and  his  wife  and  their  children,  a 
married  daughter  (and  her  doctor 
husband),  a  son  in  his  late  teens,  left 
their  comfortable,  pleasant,  civilized 
home  in  Germany,  made  their  way 
to  the  USA  slowly,  from  one  country 
which  promised  a  safe  domicile  and 
then  became  dangerous,  to  another, 
by  stages  too  long  and  too  compli- 
cated to  set  down  in  a  statement  as 
brief  as  this.  They  were  very  tired 
when,  after  all  their  wandering,  they 
finally  arrived.  They  had  few  posses- 
sions and  very  little  money. 

As  usual  with  these  involuntary 
exiles,  the  two  women  found  paying 
occupation  more  easily  than  the  men, 
terribly,  passionately  eager  though  the 
men  were  to  go  on  providing  for  the 
family.  The  married  daughter  secured 
a  pleasant,  rather  interesting  position, 
which  was  not  out  of  keeping  with 
their  cultivated  background.  But  oh, 
the  pay!  Those  miserably  meager 
weekly  salaries  paid  by  New  York 
employers  who  count  on  the  steady 
influx  of  fresh  young  moths  flutter- 
ing into  the  bright  lights  from  the 
hinterland.  The  young  wife  was  no 
moth,  but  her  job  was  one  which 
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could  be  held  by  one.  So  that  was 
what  she  was  paid.  She  must  live  on 
that  small,  inelastic  weekly  pay,  and 
help  her  parents  live,  and  help  her 
husband,  too,  working  as  an  interne 
in  a  hospital  for  a  dime  a  month,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  as  internes 
do. 

At  first,  her  mother,  the  wife  of 
the  financial  expert,  worked  too,  at 
anything  an  untrained,  middle-aged 
woman  not  in  very  robust  health 
could  do.  She  took  care  of  old  peo- 
ple while  their  younger-generation 
went  out  to  work.  She  did  mending. 
She  took  children  out  for  walks;  she 
was  a  "sitter"  who  stayed  with  chil- 
dren in  the  evening.  She  read  aloud 
to  blind  people.  She  climbed  -long 
flights  of  stairs,  she  went  out  in  all 
weathers,  no  matter  what  her  health 
was.  She  never  complained.  She  grew 
very  thin,  very  white.  She  always 
smiled.  Her  husband — tenderly  lov- 
ing, unable  to  find  any  paying  occu- 
pation at  all — ate  his  heart  out  in 
bitterness. 

He  could  not  believe  that  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do  for  pay.  He  fol- 
lowed every  clue,  used  to  the  utter- 
most every  letter  of  introduction  the 
committee  or  any  of  his  American 
friends  could  get,  went  up  and  down 
the  city,  knocking  at  every  door.  But 
no,  there  seemed  nothing  for  a  digni- 
fied, statesmanlike  looking  man  with 
iron  gray  hair  and  a  special  knowl- 
edge of  finance — German  finance. 

Sometimes  during  this  heart-sick- 
ening ordeal  he  said:  "But  you  are 
all  looking  for  good  jobs  for  me.  I 
would  take  anything.  I  would  be 
overjoyed  to  get  an  office-boy's  job 
and  do  an  office-boy's  work." 

Silently  we  Americans  thought: 
"What  employer  would  feel  comfort- 
able in  giving  orders  to  a  middle- 
aged  office-boy  who  looks  like  a  com- 
bination of  Paul  McNutt  and  a  col- 
lege president?" 

And  then,  by  and  by — it  now  oc- 
curs to  us  sometimes  that  perhaps  this 
purgatory  of  waiting  lasted  just  long 
enough  to  finish  his  acquisition  of 
English  and  his  wontedness  to  Ameri- 
can ways — the  door  which  had  been 
shut  opened  a  crack.  A  small,  tem- 
porary piece  of  technical  work  along 
his  line  was  secured— paid,  PAID! 
Not  well  paid,  you  must  understand, 
but  something.  This  first  job  the 
able,  experienced  expert  fairly  ate  up, 
starved  as  he  was  for  the  exercise  of 
his  skilled  powers. 

The  work  was  so  well  done  that  the 


bank  officers  offered  him  another  job. 
Again  poorly  paid.  But  a  second  ac- 
tual piece  of  work.  And  later,  a  part 
time  job  doing  economic  research  was 
put  in  his  way.  Small  pay  also,  but 
more  than  his  frail  wife  had  earned. 
With  a  poignant  relief  which  all  who 
knew  them  shared,  he  began  once 
more  to  be  the  provider  of  funds, 
while  his  wife  went  back  to  home- 
making. 

Now  he  has  three  part  time  jobs — 
which  all  together  just  about  amount 
to  one.  They  entail  much  waste  of 
time  getting  from  one  to  the  other; 
they  are  not  well  paid — none  of  them 
are  what  he  would  have  chosen — but 
they  mean  rent  for  the  little  flat,  food, 
clothes,  carfare — a  living,  an  inde- 
pendent living. 

The  son  in  his  late  teens,  a  skilled 
musician,  had  a  "hearing"  with  an 
organization  which  places  musicians, 
and  secured  a  position  in  a  small 
municipal  orchestra  in  a  distant  west- 
ern city.  The  war  came,  he  was 
drafted  into  service.  Throughout  the 
war  he  was  one  of  the  stout-hearted 
young  men  who  poured  into  a  private 
soldier's  life  the  vitality  of  their  early 
twenties.  He  came  through  the  ordeal 
alive,  unhurt.  He  is  a  new,  valuable 
American  citizen. 

Enter  a  Doctor 

During  this  time  the  daughter's 
doctor  husband,  working  in  a  hospital 
for  nothing  or  near  it,  ground  his 
teeth  and  set  himself  not  only  to  work 
hard  but  to  endure  anxious,  fore- 
boding uncertainty  as  to  his  future. 
For  the  air  was  full  of  rumors  (you 
certainly  heard  echoes  of  them,  no 
matter  where  you  live)  that  the  Am- 
erican medical  profession  would 
never  allow  these  foreign  doctors  to 
practice  in  the  USA. 

We  heard — everybody  passed  these 
gloomy  items  on  to  everybody  else — 
that  doctors  not  born  in  the  USA 
would  never  be  allowed  to  pass  their 
state  examinations,  no  matter  how 
completely  they  fulfilled  every  re- 
quirement. There  would  be  ways,  un- 
avowed  ways,  to  bar  these  outlanclers 
from  taking  away  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can doctors.  Even  if  they  did  some- 
how, with  the  ingenuity  of  despera- 
tion and  their  disagreeably  brilliant 
professional  training,  succeed  in  pass- 
ing the  examinations,  they  would 
never  be  let  into  any  American 
community.  They  would  be  boy- 
cotted. The  fiery  cross — well,  no  need 
to  go  into  details.  You  know  as  well 
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as  I  do  what  was  said  in  those  days. 

The  Americans,  on  the  committee 
and  off  it,  who  were  interested  in  this 
family,  heard  with  sinking  hearts  this 
ghastly  talk  of  shutting  away  from 
American  sick  people  the  medical  care 
they  so  much  needed.  Because  we 
were  all  emotionally  taut  and  excited 
(have  any  of  us  been  anything  else 
in  the  last  decade?)  we  did  not  think 
of  questioning  the  truth  of  these 
rumors.  So  much  that  was  the  worst 
possible  kept  happening  in  the  world, 
we  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
worst  would  happen  here,  too. 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  specially  in- 
formed on  all  this;  I  can't  tell  you 
in  general  terms  how  much  of  those 
horrible  rumors  was  true  and  how 
much.no  more  than  excited  anxious 
gossip.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened to  this  young  doctor  whom  I 
happen  to  know. 

These  are  the  facts:  he  finished  his 
interminable  service  as  interne;  he 
took  his  state  examinations;  he  passed. 
A  committee  of  the  medical  associa- 
tion of  his  state  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  willing  —  was  he  willing? 
Are  they  not  all  willing — to  leave  the 
city  and  go  into  a  small,  poor,  rural 
region  which  had  never  had  a  doctor 
available.  He  was  assigned  to  a  town 
none  of  us  had  ever  heard  of,  in  a 
farming  district. 

We  transferred  our  forebodings  to 


the  reception  these  "foreigners"  would 
get  in  a  remote  provincial  corner  of 
our  country  where  there  never  had 
been  any  "foreigners."  No  house 
would  prove  available  to  them.  There 
would  be,  we  feared,  a  silent  boycott. 
News  came  that  they  had  at  once 
secured  a  house  to  rent,  a  largish, 
i  ambling,  clap-boarded  house,  not 
very  convenient,  but  as  good  as  most 
houses  in  the  town,  with  extra  rooms 
enough  for  the  doctor's  office  and 
waiting  room. 

He  Hung  Up  His  Shingle 

We  crape-hangers  anxiously  fore- 
saw a  period  of  heartbreaking  wait- 
ing for  recognition.  We  saw  in  our 
mind's  eye  the  penniless  doctor  sit- 
ting at  his  desk,  watching  people  go 
by  in  cars,  on  the  sidewalks,  never 
even  turning  their  heads  towards  the 
house  into  which  the  new  doctor  with 
the  foreign  name  had  moved. 

The  date  passed  on  which  the  M.D. 
shingle  was  to  be  hung  up.  We 
waited  anxiously  for  news.  The  news 
was  that  on  the  first  morning  when, 
after  his  breakfast,  the  young  doctor 
opened  the  door  to  his  waiting  room, 
every  chair  had  somebody  sitting  on 
it.  The  sofa,  too.  Not  bigoted,  pro- 
vincial Ku  Klux  haters  of  foreign 
names.  Just  sick  people,  very  thankful 
indeed  that  a  doctor,  a  real  M.D.,  had 
come  to  their  town. 


I  am  not  making  any  of  this  up.  I 
don't  claim  that  it  is  a  typical  experi- 
or    not    a    typical    experience. 


ence. 


he 

* 


Fronv  "New  Americans" 
A  former  European  doctor  serves  a  poor  rural  county  as  its  sole  practitioner 
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What  is?  It  happened  that  way. 

And  it  goes  on  happening.  That 
first  morning  when  the  doctor  who 
had  come  such  a  long  weary  way  to 
use  his  special  skill  for  human  wel- 
fare, opened  his  door  and  saw  those 
sick  people  who  had  been  waiting  so 
long  for  someone  to  take  care  of 
them— that  was  several  years  ago. 
There  are  two  children  in  the  doc- 
tor's family  now,  one  of  them  still  a 
small  baby.  They  are  great  favorites 
with  the  doctor's  patients,  who  often 
bring  in  presents  for  them  and  their 
mother— eggs,  a  pat  of  butter,  a  piece 
of  salt  pork,  a  chicken  from  the  farm. 
No,  this  is  not  in  lieu  of  paying  their 
doctor-bills.  They  pay  their  bills  all 
right.  The  doctor  has  an  automobile, 
of  course,  to  get  around  in  a  farming 
district  of  scattered  homes.  And  he 
has  acquired  that  special  skill  of  the 
American  doctor,  ability  to'  drive  a 
sick  patient  to  the  hospital  over  roads 
covered  with  glare  ice.  Like  most  es- 
tablished doctors,  his  only  trouble  is 
that  he  has  more  work  to  do  than 
time  to  do  it  in.  He  is  an  American 
country  doctor. 

Not  long  ago,  out  of  a  letter  which 
I  opened  in  my  mail  there  dropped  a 
little  snapshot  photograph.  At  first 
glance  it  did  not  look  especially  in- 
teresting— it  might  have  been  taken 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  on  Flag 
Day,  in  almost  any  American  small 
town,  in  front  of  almost  any  Ameri- 
can wooden  house  with  rather  old- 
fashioned  jigsaw  trimmings  on  the 
porch.  A  gray-haired,  sweet-faced 
woman  held  with  grandmotherly 
pride  a  plump  pretty  baby,  bonnet- 
strings  tied  in  a  bow  under  the  fat 
baby  chin.  A  bright-eyed  little  girl 
leaned  against  the  grandmother,  who 
held  the  baby  high.  She  and  the  little 
child  beside  her  smiled  straight  into 
the  camera.  Over  their  heads  hunt 

a  large  American  flag. 

#    *    * 

— About  the  grandparents  left,  per 
force,  at  home  in  Germany?  No,  nc 
I  find  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  tel 
you  what  happened  to  the  old  grand- 
parents. We  must  not  think  of  them, 
or  we  should  lose  our  minds.  We 
must  fix  our  eyes  on  the  sweet-faced 
American  grandmother,  standing 
with  her  two  American  grandchildren 
under  the  American  flag.  Beyonc 
them  lies  the  future.  We  must  aver 
our  eyes  from  the  past. 

SURVEY     GRAPHIC 


Wide  World 
With  the  help  of  the  U.  S.  Committee  for  the  Care  of  European   Children,    unaccompanied   young  refugees  find  foster  homes  here 

Our  Newest  Americans 


How  many  recent  immigrants  have  been  refugees?  Where  did  the  refugees 
come  from;  to  what  religious  groups  do  they  belong?  Where  have  thej 
settled?  How  have  they  adjusted  themselves?  Are  they  an  asset? 

Here  are  the  facts. 


SOME  250,000  REFUGEES  HAVE  BEEN  AD- 
mitted  to  the  United  States  as  immi- 
grants since  1933,  when  Hitler  rose 
to  power  and  started  Germany  on  a 
career  of  tyranny  and  aggression.  In 
the  light  of  the  history  of  American 
immigration  this  was  a  small  move- 
ment, yet  it  has  attracted  as  much 
attention  as  if  it  had  been  several 
times  its  actual  size. 

In  part  this  unusual  interest  in  the 
refugees  arose  from  the  dramatic 
character  of  the  movement  and  the 
type  of  people  it  involved.  The  aver- 
age American  is  familiar  with  the 
Ellis  Island  immigrant,  but  not  the 
immigrant  with  an  international  rep- 
utation as  scholar,  scientist,  writer,  or 
artist;  or  the  immigrant  experienced 
in  business  and  industry;  or  the  im- 
migrant arriving  penniless  and  in  a 


MAURICE  R.  DA  VIE 

— By  the  director  of  the  Study  of  Re- 
cent Immigration  from  Europe.  Mr. 
Davie,  who  was  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Yale  University  to  conduct  this 
work,  returned  in  March  to  his  post 
as  professor  of  sociology  and  chair- 
man of  Yale's  department  of  sociol- 
ogy. 

The  findings  of  Mr.  Davie  and  his 
research  staff  will  be  brought  out  later 
in  the  year  by  Harper.  He  is  co- 
author with  Samuel  Koenig  of  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  study,  "The  Refugees 
Are  Now  Americans,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Active  in  national  movements,  as 
well  as  those  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Davie  also  has  written  a  number  of 
books.  Among  them  are:  "The  Evo- 
lution of  War";  "Problems  of  City 
Life";  "World  Immigration." 
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state  of  high  nervous  tension,  bearing 
the  scars  of  persecution  and  of  con- 
centration camp  brutality.  These  and 
other  types  of  individuals,  belonging 
to  a  great  variety  of  nationalities, 
made  up  the  refugee  group.  They  had 
one  thing  in  common:  their  whole- 
hearted condemnation  of  fascism  and 
Nazism,  of  which  they  were  the 
marked  victims. 

In  part,  also,  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  refugees  was  roused  by  ru- 
mors and  allegations,  often  deliber- 
ately spread  in  an  attempt  to  foster 
enmity  and  incite  dissension.  Whether 
propagated  by  Nazi  agents  or  Ameri- 
can 100-percenters,  the  rumors  aimed 
at  stirring  up  group  hatred  and  at 
poisoning  public  opinion  against  the 
refugees,  especially  the  Jews  who 
constituted  the  majority.  The  effect 
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of  this  propaganda  persists  even 
though  the  Axis  has  been  defeated. 

Rumors  and  charges  became  cur- 
rent and  magnified  as  they  spread. 
It  was  alleged,  for  instance,  that  the 
country  was  being  flooded  with  refu- 
gees, that  they  were  practically  all 
German  Jews,  that  the  immigration 
laws  were  being  set  aside  for  their 
benefit,  that  they  were  taking  jobs 
away  from  Americans,  that  many  of 
them  were  amassing  great  wealth 
here  with  the  intention  of  taking  it 
back  to  Europe  after  the  war,  that 
most  of  them  settled  in  New  York 
City,  that  they  were  arrogant,  un- 
grateful, and  ill-mannered,  and  that 
they  were  not  contributing  to  the  war 
effort. 

What  are  the  facts? 

In  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  facts 
in  an  objective  and  impartial  way,  a 
study  was  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Study  of  Recent  Immi- 
gration from  Europe — a  special  com- 
mittee set  up  for  that  purpose  in  the 
fall  of  1944.  Headed  by  Alvin  John- 
son, it  comprises  twenty  well-known 
citizens,  men  and  women,  selected  by 
five  national  refugee  service  agencies 
(the  American  Christian  Committee 
for  Refugees,  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  the  Catholic  Com- 


mittee for  Refugees,  the  National 
Refugee  Service,  and  the  United 
States  Committee  for  the  Care  of 
European  Children)  which  spon- 
sored the  work  and  provided  the 
necessary  funds. 

There  is  also  a  sponsors  committee, 
of  which  Clarence  A.  Dykstra  is 
chairman,  consisting  of  some  160 
persons  of  standing  throughout  the 
nation  and  representing  a  great 
variety  of  activities  and  interests.  The 
investigation,  which  was  nationwide 
in  scope,  was  made  possible  by  the 
cooperation  of  over  200  agencies  and 
committees  throughout  the  country. 

A  great  mass  of  firsthand  information 
was  collected  and  analyzed.  This  in- 
cluded nearly  14,000  questionnaire  re- 
turns from  refugees  residing  in  872 
communities  in  44  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  over  200  life  stories, 
over  50  reports  on  community  back- 
grounds and  attitudes,  several  hundred 
questionnaire  returns  on  business  enter- 
prises established  by  refugees,  and  data 
obtained  from  interviews  with  represent- 
ative refugees  and  Americans  in  various 
walks  of  life. 

In  addition  to  consulting  the  available 
literature  on  the  subject,  immigration 
statistics  and  government  documents,  the 
Study  Committee  analyzed  thousands  of 
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individual  case  records  of  agencies  and 
committees  serving  refugees  in  general 
or  specific  groups  such  as  children, 
scholars,  lawyers,  physicians,  musicians, 
and  writers. 

Refugees  and  Other  Immigrants 

As  we  have  noted,  approximately 
250,000  refugee  i mini grants  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  from  1933 
through  1944.  The  total  immigration 
from  Europe  during  this  period  was 
365,955,  and  that  from  all  countries 
was  528,549.  Thus  the  refugees  con- 
stituted about  two  thirds  of  the  immi- 
grants from  Europe  or  one  half  of  the 
total  number  of  immigrants. 

The  whole  period,  because  of  the 
depression  and  the  war,  was  one  of 
very  limited  immigration,  the  small- 
est in  any  comparable  period  in  the 
last  hundred  years.  Few  Americans 
seem  to  realize  how  sharply  immigra- 
tion fell  off  after  1930.  Even  other- 
wise well-informed  citizens  are 
amazed  when  told  that  only  16.8  per- 
cent of  the  allotted  quota  was  used 
during  the  whole  period  of  refugee 
immigration.  Many  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  quotas  from  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  of  refugee 
emigration  were  exceeded.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  only  42.1  percent  of 
them  were  filled. 

Another  common  misconception  is 
that  additional  huge  numbers  of 
refugees  came  in  on  temporary  visas 
as  visitors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
net  entries  of  non-immigrant  aliens 
during  the  entire  period  1933-1944 
were  only  34,037.  Official  reports  in- 
dicate that  only  about  15,000  aliens 
admitted  on  temporary  visas  were  still 
here  in  1944  on  extended  permits  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  return  to 
their  homelands.  Owing  to  the  un- 
usual length  of  stay — ranging  up  to 
five  years —  of  most  of  them,  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  great  majority 
are  refugees.  These  individuals  are  due 
to  leave  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 
Once  having  left  the  country,  they 
may  apply  for  permanent  admission 
under  the  quota  if  they  so  desire. 

The  immigration  laws  were  not 
changed  or  set  aside  in  favor  of  the 
refugees.  Only  one  group  was  ad- 
mitted outside  of  the  regular  immi- 
gration procedure— the  982  refugees 
brought  in  by  the  War  Refugee  Board 
and  placed  in  a  temporary  shelter  at 
Fort  Ontario,  near  Oswego,  N.  Y.  ; 
[See  Survey  Graphic  for  September 
1944  and  June  1945.1  Since  the  end  of 
the  war,  some  of  these  refugees  have 
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returned  to  their  homelands,  while 
the  majority  were  allowed  to  go  to 
Canada  and  apply  for  admission  un- 
der our  quota  laws.  During  the  en- 
tire period  the  entry  of  refugees,  as 
of  other  immigrants,  was  limited  by 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  likely-to- 
become-a-public-charge  clause  and  by 
wartime  regulations.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  entry  was  somewhat  facili- 
tated by  certain  administrative  meas- 
ures, all  operating  within  the  quota 
requirements. 

The  admission  of  refugee  children 
unaccompanied  by  their  parents  was 
facilitated  by  the  us^  of  a  corporate 
affidavit  in  lieu  of  the  usual  personal 
affidavit.  This  guarantee  of  support 
was  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Committee  for  the  Care  of  European 
Children  and  the  European-Jewish 
Children's  Aid,  Inc.,  and  the  children 
were  placed  in  foster  homes  under 
the  supervision  of  approved  child- 
caring  agencies.  About  1,000  children 
were  admitted  within  the  quota  under 
this  special  arrangement  during  1934- 
1944.  In  addition,  several  thousand 
British  children,  seeking  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  war,  were  admitted  on 
visitors'  visas.  The  great  majority  of 
these  have  already  returned  home. 

Another  administrative  measure 
was  the  procedure  known  as  "un- 
blocking the  quotas";  that  is,  grant- 
ing visas  to  give  preference  to  those 
able  to  escape  so  as  to  make  full  use  of 
the  places  available  under  the  quota. 
It  was  adopted  late  in  1940  to  meet 
the  emergency  created  by  the  collapse 
of  France  and  to  rescue  the  political 
refugees  who  had  fled  there  from 
Germany  and  other  countries.  About 
2,000  were  brought  in  under  this  plan. 

Characteristics  of  the  Refugees 

Over  twenty  nationalities  were  rep- 
resented among  the  refugees.  Half  of 
them  were  Germans  and  Austrians. 
The  other  half  included  Poles, 
Czechs,  Russians,  Italians,  French- 
men, Hungarians,  Hollanders,  Yugo- 
slavs, and  others. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  total  were 
Jews..  Among  the  non- Jewish  refu- 
gees, there  were  more  Protestants 
than  Catholics,  the  ratio  being  ap- 
proximately three  to  two.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances,  the  Christian  refu- 
gees were  married  to  Jews  or  were 
"non-Aryans"  with  one  or  more  Jew- 
ish grandparents.  It  is  noteworthy,  in 
view  of  the  alleged  "flood"  of  Jewish 
immigrants,  that  the  total  number  of 
Jews  admitted  from  all  countries  dur- 
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ing  the  entire  span  from  1933  through 
1943  was  equal  to  only  about  one  half 
the  number  of  Jews  admitted  during 
the  1920's  and  about  one  eighth  the 
number  admitted  in  the  heyday  of 
mass  immigration  from  1904  to  1914. 

The  refugees  contrast  sharply  with 
other  and  earlier  immigrants.  They 
are  essentially  a  group  of  people  who 
normally  would  not  have  emigrated 
but  who  left  their  homelands  be- 
cause of  actual  or  anticipated  perse- 
cution. In  the  days  of  mass  immigra- 
tion the  unattached  young  male  of 
the  laborer,  artisan,  or  servant  class 
was  typical.  Recent  immigrants,  es- 
pecially refugees,  show  a  more  even 
distribution  of  the  sexes.  There  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  persons  over 
forty-five  years  of  age;  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  married  persons  and  hence 
of  family  groups;  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  professional  and  business 
people,  white  collar  and  skilled 
workers,  and  of  persons  with  no  oc- 
cupation. This  group  with  no  occupa- 
tion comprises  housewives,  children, 
and  old  people  who  have  retired. 

Most  of  the  adult  refugees  had  gone 
beyond  the  elementary  school  level  in 
Europe  and  nearly  half  of  them  had 
attended  college  or  professional  school. 
They  were  primarily  a  city  group 
with  a  cosmopolitan  outlook.  A  con- 


siderable number  of  them  had  trav- 
eled widely  and  knew  languages  other 
than  their  own. 

Their  Distribution 

The  refugees  present  no  over-all 
problem  on  account  of  numbers,  since 
they  constitute  only  a  minute  propor- 
tion of  the  nation.  Their  distribution 
by  state  and  community  parallels  that 
of  the  total  foreign-born  white  popu- 
lation. They  have  settled  mostly  in 
the  larger  cities,  although  a  good 
many  live  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas.  In  no  place  do  they  constitute 
as  much  as  one  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  largest  center  is  New 
York  City,  where  they  number  well 
under  100,000. 

The  distribution  of  refugees 
throughout  the  country  has  been 
largely  determined  by  the  location  of 
their  friends  and  relatives,  job  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  resettlement  pro- 
gram of  the  various  service  agencies. 
The  resettlement  of  refugees  was 
mainly  a  matter  of  moving  them 
from  New  York  City  where  nine 
tenths  of  them  landed.  Nothing  com- 
parable to  this  program  had  been 
done  during  earlier  immigration 
movements,  with  the  exception  of  the 
efforts  of  certain  Jewish  organiza- 
tions a  generation  ago.  Its  benefits 
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have  been  clearly   demonstrated. 

Following  is  a  typical  comment  by 
a  resettled  refugee: 

"There  is  too  great  a  tendency  [in 
New  York]  to  live  with  other  for- 
eigners and  I  think  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take. When  people  ask  me  how  long 
I  am  living  in  this  country  I  say  one 
year — five  years  in  New  York  and 
one  year  in  this  country." 

Occupational  Adjustment 

The  refugees  have  tended  to  follow 
the  same  type  of  occupation  here  they 
had  engaged  in  abroad.  They  are  to 
'  be  found  mainly  in  business  and 
clerical  work,  in  skilled  labor,  and 
the  professions.  Although  many  at 
first  were  forced  to  accept  menial  jobs, 
the  great  majority  are  now  engaged 
in  their  former  occupational  field, 
but  generally  on  a  lower  economic 
level.  The  transferability  of  skill  has 
been  most  marked  in  the  case  of 
skilled  workers  and  of  some  of  the 
professionals. 

At  the  time  of  the  study  practically 
all  were  gainfully  employed,  although 
often  not  in  the  specific  field  for 
which  they  had  been  trained  abroad. 
Practically  all  were  self-supporting 
and  the  great  majority  were  depend- 
ent on  their  earnings,  only  a  small 
minority  having  additional  income 
from  savings  or  investments.  The  typ- 
ical weekly  wage  was  f20-$40  for 
women  and  $50-$75  for  men.  Only 
a  tiny  percentage  had  failed  to  make 
an  economic  adjustment  and  were 
dependent.  These  were  chiefly  cases  of 
old  people,  the  sick,  and  broken 
families. 

Some  of  those  who  arrived  before 
the  Nazis  imposed  financial  restric- 
tions (or  confiscated  their  property), 
brought  capital  with  them  and  have 
established  themselves  in  business. 
While  they  give  employment  to  other 
refugees,  they  employ  a  much  greater 
number  of  native  Americans.  In  nu- 
merous instances,  they  have  brought 
with  them  or  developed  new  processes 
and  started  the  manufacture  of  prod- 
ucts hitherto  unknown  here  or  im- 
ported, such  as  scientific  instruments, 
precision  tools,  and  synthetic  products. 
Many  refugee  manufacturers  pro- 
duced articles  essential  to  the  war  ef- 
fort. Some  are  carrying  on  here  an 
export-import  business  which  they 
had  previously  developed  abroad. 

Social  and  Cultural  Adjustment 

The  refugees  have  become  adjusted 
to  a  much  greater  extent  and  within 


a  shorter  period  of  time  than  immi- 
grants of  earlier  decades.  This  has 
been  facilitated  by  their  relatively 
small  numbers,  their  wide  distribu- 
tion, their  superior  educational  and 
culuiral  background,  their  desire  to 
become  Americanized,  and  by  the 
assistance  given  by  relatives  and 
friends. 

Throughout  the  country  they  tend 
to  live  in  American  neighborhoods 
rather  than  in  immigrant  colonies,  to 
associate  more  with  native  Americans 
than  with  their  own  group  or  other 
recent  immigrants,  and  to  belong  pri- 
marily to  organizations  with  a  pre- 
dominantly American  membership. 
They  have  intermarried  with  native 
Americans  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
usually  the  case  with  foreign-born 
groups  who  have  been  here  a  short 
time. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  non- 
English-speaking  immigrant  group 
has  learned  English  so  rapidly  and 
so  well  in  a  comparable  period  of 
time.  They  read  mainly  English  lan- 
guage newspapers  and  English  is  the 
language  commonly  spoken  in  their 
homes. 

Refugee  Children 

Refugee  children  have  adjusted 
themselves  to  life  in  this  country  with 
relative  ease  and  speed  as  compared 
to  the  older  generation.  Whereas  the 
adults  had  been  subjected  to  the  strain 
of  disruption  of  well-established  ca- 
reers and  lifelong  associations  and  of 
starting  anew,  the  young  people  have 
been  able  to  plan  their  life  and  work 
in  terms  of  the  adopted  country. 
Moreover,  their  assimilation  and  so- 
cial integration  have  been  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  attendance  at  American 
schools. 

The  generally  excellent  adjustment 
of  the  unaccompanied  children  has 
been  promoted  by  the  skilled  work  of 
child-caring  agencies.  For  a  time  some 
of  the  children  were  nervous,  restless, 
anxious  about  the  fate  of  their  par- 
ents, fearful,  and  undernourished,  but 
they  overcame  these  problems  without 
much  difficulty;  especially  was  this 
the  case  with  the  very  young  chil- 
dren. All  the  evidence  indicates  that, 
after  a  first  period  of  insecurity  due 
to  their  uprooting,  the  children  have 
taken  their  place  readily  among 
American  youth,  that  they  have 
learned  English  and  become  Ameri- 
canized rapidly,  that  they  have  gen- 
erally mixed  easily  with  American 
children  and  been  accepted  by  them 


Many  schools  report  that  the  work 
of  the  refugee  children  has  been  above 
average,  and  that  there  is  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  outstanding  pu- 
pils among  them.  Numerous  are  the 
accounts  of  children  who  made  dis- 
tinguished academic  records  (like  the 
boy  who  attained  the  highest  marks 
of  any  student  attending  a  large  high 
school  in  the  last  twenty-five  years), 
who  were  accorded  positions  of  prom- 
inence in  school  life,  won  contests, 
were  awarded  prizes  and  scholarships 
(one  won  the  Hearst  National  Amer- 
ican History  Prize  of  $1,000),  and 
who  distingujfhed  themselves  along 
musical,  literary,  or  artistic  lines. 

A  large  number  of  these  young 
people  served  in  the  armed  forces. 
Some  gave  their  lives.  Remarkable 
but  by  no  means  unique  is  the  case 
of  the  Polish  lad  who  arrived  in  1941, 
and  completed  with  honors  the  four- 
year  course  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  two  years  and  three  months. 
As  a  student  he  did  research  on  war 
chemistry  problems  and  was  elected 
to  Sigma  Xi.  He  declined  an  offer 
as  research  chemist,  which  would  have 
meant  military  deferment,  to  enlist 
as  a  paratrooper.  In  1944  he  was  killed 
in  action  in  Germany. 

Assisting  the  Refugee 

Friends  and  relatives  already  living 
in  the  United  States  did  much  to  aid 
the  adjustment  of  the  refugees.  The 
newcomers  often  settled  in  the  com- 
munities where  their  relatives  lived, 
were  sheltered  by  them  for  a  time, 
and  were  assisted  in  finding  a  job 
and  establishing  a  home. 

Their  integration  into  the  commu- 
nity has  also  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  help  extended  by  private  so- 
cial work  agencies,  both  those  already 
established  and  the  new  bnes  created 
to  meet  the  special  problems  of  the 
refugee.  The  refugee  service  program 
has  depended  heavily  upon  family 
service  agencies  and  the  use  of  case- 
work techniques.  Other  important 
elements  have  been  the  development 
of  special  measures  to  aid  economic 
adjustment,  such  as  loans  to  help 
refugees  establish  themselves  in  busi- 
ness and  professional  practice,  the  pro- 
grams of  retraining  and  resettlement, 
and  the  work  of  special  agencies  aid- 
ing particular  professional  groups. 
Distinctive,  likewise,  has  been  the  in- 
tegrated nationwide  organization  of 
services  for  this  new  group  of  immi- 
grants. Also  noteworthy  is  the  mutual 
(Continued  on  page  141) 
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How  history  is  repeating  itself  a 
hundred  years  after  Carl  Schurz. 
Differences  and  portents  today. 


ALVIN  JOHNSON 

— By  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Study  of  Recent  Immigration 
from  Europe. 

Nebraska-born,  of  Scandinavian 
parentage,  the  author  fairly  boxed  the 
compass  of  American  institutions  of 
learning  as  student  and  faculty  mem- 
ber —  Nebraska,  Columbia,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Texas,  Leland  Stanford,  Cor- 
nell, Yale.  His  editorial  forays  have 
ranged  from  The  New  Republic  to 
the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences. 

His  outstanding  achievement  has 
been  as  director  of  the  New  School 
and  founder  of  its  University  in  Exile. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  what  Prof. 
Adolf  Meyer  once  called  "construc- 
tive composure" — an  indefatigable 
round  of  activities  as  director  emeritus. 

IN      M'Y     EARLY     YOUTH     I     BECAME 

acquainted  with  a  German  philos- 
opher who  had  been  a  refugee  of  the 
German  liberal  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1848.  Dr.  Winkhaus  had 
early  attained  to  the  position  of  pri- 
vate decent.  He  could  expect  in  due 
time  the  professorship  extraordinary, 
and  ultimately  the  ordinary  professor- 
ship. I  was  assured  by  a  learned  and 
intelligent  friend  that  Winkhaus  had 
exhibited  promise  of  becoming  a 
great  figure  among  the  series  of  great 
figures  of  German  philosophy. 

But  like  so  many  German  philos- 
ophers he  became  involved  in  politics 
on  the  losing  side. 

When  he  landed  as  a  fugitive  in 
New  York  in  1849,  he  had  not  the 
least  doubt  that  he  would  promptly 
find  a  place  in  an  American  univer- 
sity. 

America  was  still  very  new,  and 
philosophy  was  little  cultivated  in  our 
institutions  of  learning.  Winkhaus 
dreamed  of  immense  bodies  of  stu- 
dents ardent  to  hear  his  exposition  of 
the  unity  of  time,  space,  matter,  and 
the  causal  nexus — the  latter  being  in 
his  view  metonymy  for  energy.  But 
in  the  Fifties  of  the  last  century  there 
was  not  one  living  American  who 


From  "New  Americans" 
Alfred  Einstein,  citizen  of  the  world  of  science — and  citizen  of  the  USA 


could  follow  his  mathematical  dem- 
onstrations of  this  inherent  unity. 

Of  course  there  was  no  possibility 
whatever  that  any  university  would 
take  him  on.  Neither  was  there  any 
possibility  that  a  publisher  would 
even  look  at  his  huge  manuscripts, 
painfully  written  in  crabbed  German 
script.  Finally  ne  abandoned  hope, 
and  came  west  with  his  worried  wife 
and  skinny  daughters,  to  take  a 
homestead  —  a  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  treeless,  waterless  rolling 
Nebraska  prairie.  In  the  1880's,  I 
once  spent  an  unhappy  hour  with 
him  while  he  stormed  around  in  a 
petrified  forest  of  equations.  My  con- 
viction was  that  he  was  mad,  or 
"brain  -  broke,"  as  our  local  dialect 
put  it. 

He  had  proved  a  very  poor  farmer. 
It  was  alleged  that  in  cultivating  corn, 
while  reflecting  on  the  errors  of  Hegel 
and  the  shortcomings  of  Kant,  the 
pernicious  sophistries  of  Schopen- 
hauer, and  the  crooked  logic  of 
Feuerbach  and  Marx,  he  would  some- 
times plow  up  alternate  rows  of  com, 
thus  inadvertently  anticipating  Henry 
Wallace.  And  if  a  neighbor  drove  by 
on  his  way  to  town,  Winkhaus. 
starved  for  human  society,  would 


drive  to  the  roadside,  turn  his  horses 
loose  to  find  their  own  way  to  the 
barn,  and  climb  to  the  spring  seat, 
happy  to  regale  the  cornfed  and  hu- 
morous neighbor  with  his  latest  con- 
clusions on  time,  space,  matter,  and 
'  the  causal  nexus— which  figured  in 
the  neighbors'  anecdotes  as  the  "cow- 
sal  nexous." 

The  whole  community  set  Wink- 
haus down  as  "brain-broke" — a  judg- 
ment accepted  by  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters. When  he  died  his  wife  burned 
his  voluminous  manuscripts,  "be- 
cause nobody  could  make  head  or  tail 
of  them."  She  burned  his  volumes 
of  Kant,  Hegel  and  the  other  Ger- 
man philosophers,  because  he  had 
spoiled  them  by  writing  in  the  mar- 
gins. 

"Poor  Pa,"  she  sighed.  "He  was 
such  a  nice  man.  Pity  he  went  brain- 
broke." 

We  Are  Coming  Up 

Like  the  recent  refugee  immigra- 
tion, the  immigration  from  Germany 
at  the  end  of  the  Forties  and  the  early 
Fifties  contained  an  unusual  propor- 
tion of  intellectuals.  There  were  phil- 
osophers, scientists,  musicians,  artists, 
writers,  journalists,  doctors,  lawyers. 
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Some  of  them  managed  to  pry  tneir 
way  into  their  proper  vocations,  and 
the  place  of  this  element  in  our  his- 
tory is  an  honorable  one. 

But  there  is  no  record  of  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  established  Americans 
to  ease  the  way  of  these  refugees.  The 
one  instance  I've  ever  been  able  to 
discover  of  transnational  consideration 
of  the  plight  of  the  German  refugees 
of  1848  was  British.  My  father  came 
over  in  a  British  ship  with  a  group 
of  them.  Of  course  the  English  offi- 
cers could  not  distinguish  between  a 
Dane  and  a  German,  and  took  him 
on  board  without  inquiring  whether 
he  had  passage  money.  In  mid-ocean 
he  inquired  of  the  purser  what  his 
passage  would  cost.  "That  depends," 
said  the  purser.  "If  you  have  only  a 
little  money,  you'd  better  keep  it.  Or 
those  greedy  Americans  will  let  you 
starve." 

In  contrast,  consider  the  record  of 
America  in  the  matter  of  the  recent 
immigration  of  intellectuals.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  announcement  of  the 
expulsion  of  liberals  and  Jews  from 
the  German  universities,  Dr.  Stephen 
A.  Duggan,  whose  motto  is,  "Nothing 
is  impossible,"  set  up  an  emergency 
committee,  well  financed  by  the 
Foundations,  to  make  a  place  in 
American  universities  and  colleges  for 
men  of  mark  cashiered  by  Hitler. 
The  New  School  for  Social  Research 
launched  a  University  in  Exile,  and 
promptly  found  the  finances  for  a 
whole  faculty  of  the  social  sciences. 
A  host  of  individual  academic  institu- 
tions joined  in  the  work  of  placing 
refugee  scholars.  A  physicians'  com- 
mittee was  formed,  to  do  valiant 
work  in  assisting  refugee  physicians 
and  surgeons.  Henry  Seidel  Canby, 
of  Yale  and  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature,  and  his  talented  wife  have 
long  devoted  their  priceless  energies 
to  the  assistance  of  bewildered  refu- 
gee writers,  seeking  desperately  to 
reestablish  themselves  in  an  alien  en- 
vironment. 

It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  here 
all  the  efforts  of  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  individual  Americans,  to 
help  the  refugee  intellectual  to  find 
himself.  I  have  seen  so  many  of  them 
that  I  feel  impelled  to  bow  my  head 
and  recite,  "God  bless  my  America" 
— and  the  American  spirit  of  today. 
There  was  no  similar  spirit  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  By  the  grace  of  God, 
we  are  coming  up! 

How  can  \ve  account  for  so  com- 
plete a  change  in  point  of  view  and 


behavior?  There  is  a  good  practical 
maxim:  Business  makes  business.  If 
you  want  to  set  up  a  brokerage  busi- 
ness you  do  not  go  to  Sedro  Woolley, 
Washington,  where  it  is  easier  to  en- 
counter a  dinosaur  than  a  broker. 
You  go  to  Wall  Street,  where  the 
brokers,  to  use  an  obsolete  language, 
just  wimmeln,  like  the  gnats  in  the 
love  dance  of  early  May.  If  you  want 
to  set  up  a  hardware  store,  you  nego- 
tiate for  space  on  a  hardware  street. 

Our  Street  for  Intellectuals 

There  was  no '  street  for  intellec- 
tuals in  1850.  However  much  your 
humanity  might  be  touched,  you 
could  not  think  of  any  place  where 
you  could  advise  an  intellectual  to 
head  in.  All  you  could  do  was  to  ad- 
vise him  gently  that  this  country 
needed,  not  erudite  philosophy,  but 
skillful  hands  for  setting  cabbages, 
now  that  the  Irish  had  come  in 
phalanxes.  My  father  could  have 
lived  by  cabbages,  and  the  ground  on 
which  he  would  have  grown  them, 
in  the  heart  of  present-day  Brooklyn, 
could  have  made  of  his  son  and  heir 
a  man  of  substance.  My  father  came 
to  America  for  freedom — the  estate 
he  passed  on  to  his  son  and  heir. 

In  the  America  of  today  the  street 
of  intellectuals  is  long  and  ambitious, 
with  much  old-time  property  to  be 
improved.  In  1850  we  lived  by  our 
virgin  soil.  Today  we  live  by  the 
virgin  unknown  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  prowess.  Old-fashioned, 
smallish  bourgeois  still  talk  about  the 
importance  of  capital,  tradition.  The 
live  Americans  talk  about  "know- 
how"  in  business,  about  expansion  in 
culture.  The  live  Americans  recog- 
nized, well  before  Hitler,  that  Amer- 
ica could  use  every  sort  of  ability, 
from  the  whole  wide  world,  and  that 
American  productivity  could  main- 
tain it.  Well  before  Hitler,  foreign 
intellectuals,  philosophers,  writers, 
artists,  musicians  were  orienting 
themselves  toward  the  fabulous  land 
of  America.  Hitler  gave  them  a  new 
compulsion  to  follow  their  heart's  de- 
sire. 

In  1850,  when  the  vast  prairies  still 
lay  in  grass,  forage  for  the  disappear- 
ing buffalo,  and  when  even  the  older 
states,  like  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
were  settled  only  by  sample— samples 
too  small  to  build  highways  or  main- 
tain the  new  railways — there  were 
Americans  who  were  profoundly 
alarmed  by  what  was  really  only  a 


trickle  of  European  immigration. 
Soon  all  the  land,  it  was  argued, 
would  be  taken  up  by  aliens  and  no 
space  would  be  left  for  the  coming 
generations  of  native  Americans.  The 
noble  stock  of  the  Puritans  would  be 
compelled  to  cease  doubling  every 
twenty-five  years,  as  it  had  managed 
to  do  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  Instead  of  a  pure  strain, 
Americans  would  become  a  mixed 
multitude.  Even  so  good  an  economist 
as  Francis  A.  Walker,  though  con- 
fronted by  the  drift  of  Americans 
even  from  sparsely  settled  areas  to- 
ward the  towns  and  cities  where  the 
birthrate  languished,  was  ridden  by 
the  delusion  that  this  trend  could 
have  been  checked  by  a  drastic  ex- 
clusion of  aliens. 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

This  particular  worry  has  receded 
into  the  limbo  of  history.  More  re- 
cently we  worried  ourselves  sick  and 
stupid  about  the  immigration  from 
Russia,  which  threatened  to  glut  the 
labor  market  and  to  reduce  wages — 
which  continued  blithely  to  rise.  We 
had  fought  to  abate  the  evils  of  the 
sweatshop,  but  after  the  pogrom  of 
Kishinev  a  flood  of  starving  refugees 
came  in  to  swamp  our  hopes.  Among 
them,  however,  was  Sidney  Hillman, 
carrying  under  his  hat  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  and  the 
transformation  of  the  miserable 
sweated  worker  into  a  rising  aristoc- 
racy of  labor. 

American  history  proves  one  thing: 
Exclusionists  have  always  been 
wrong,  economically.  But  our  coun- 
try is  exuberant  enough  to  maintain 
successive  generations  of  the  wrong- 
headed.  No  land  is  good  unless  it 
produces  weeds. 

Everybody  has  encountered  Amer- 
icans who  have  viewed  with  alarm 
the  recent  influx  of  foreign  intellec- 
tuals. They  feel  that  an  immigrant 
Einstein  takes  the  wind  out  of  the 
sails  of  an  unknown  native  Amer- 
ican Einstein.  They  feel  that  immi- 
grant professors,  artists,  physicians 
stand  in  the  way  of  American  talent. 

Permit  me  another  anecdote.  When 
I  was  projecting  on  a  short  shoestring 
the  present  New  School  building,  an 
agent  of  Jose  Clemente  Orozco,  great- 
est mural  painter  of  Mexico,  proposed 
to  contribute  to  the  institution  an  am- 
bitious fresco.  Of  course  as  an  edu- 
cational administrator,  always  eager 
to  get  something  fine  for  nothing,  I 
(Continued  on  page  138) 
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Harris  &  Ewtne 


HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 
Retiring   as   director   general   of   UNRRA,    he    again   roused   the   world   to   the   grim   meaning   of   the   food   crisis 

Europe's  Empty  Bread  Basket 

Helpless  men,  women  and  children  will  die  from  hunger  unless  the 
USA  and  other  wheat-supplying  countries  take  drastic  action  at  once. 


FOR    MANY    MILLIONS    OF     PEOPLE    THIS 

is  a  time  of  extreme  suffering.  The 
anxiety  and  tenseness  of  warfare  have 
given  way  to  the  anxiety  and  tense- 
ness of  the  problem  of  survival.  For 
millions  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
it  is  now  a  desperate  daily  struggle 
for  food,  for  fuel,  clothing,  shelter, 
medicines  and  medical  care,  for  em- 
ployment and  the  elementals  of  a 
modern  economic  society. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  raise  our 
sights  in  estimating  the  cost  and 
effort  needed  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  aftermath  of  the  military  phase 
of  the  war — especially  in  the  case  of 
food.  But  if  we  are  able  to  raise  our 
sights,  we  must  act  immediately. 
Time  can  run  out  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war,  and  the  old  story  of  "too 
little,  too  late"  is  as  applicable  now 
as  it  was  before  D-Day. 

APRIL     1946 


ROY  F.  HENDRICKSON 

— By  the  deputy  director  general, 
UNRRA  in  charge  of  its  Bureau  of 
Supplies — a  post  he  is  shortly  resign- 
ing. Author  of  "The  Food  Crisis." 

An  lowan,  he  had  experience  as  a 
newspaperman  and  AP  executive  in 
the  Middle  West  and  Washington. 

At  the  national  capital,  his  posts 
since  1934  have  included  those  of 
Surplus  Marketing  Administrator  and 
Director  of  Marketing,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  1941,  he  be- 
came head  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Administration;  in  1942,  direc- 
tor of  the  Food  Distribution  Admin- 
istration. 

He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Food  Requirements  and  Allocation 
Commission;  U.  S.  representative  on 
the  Combined  Food  Board;  member 
of  the  President's  Soviet-Protocol 
Commission;  and  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Conference  of  1943. 


How  big  are  the  problems?  Why 
should  our  sights  be  raised? 

The  Prospects  Are  Grim 

The  size  of  the  problems  of  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction  can 
be  measured  in  the  material  field  by 
weighing  the  losses  and  damage  of 
war.  The  damage  to  transportation 
systems  is  definitely  calculable  in 
terms  of  the  losses  of  locomotives  and 
railway  cars,  of  tracks,  bridges,  and 
motor  trucks.  Similarly,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  capacity  to  produce  food 
can  be  evaluated  quantitatively,  by 
counting  the  losses  of  tractors,  draft 
animals,  farm  tools,  and  by  measur- 
ing the  diminution  of  soil  produc- 
tivity. 

But  the  food  problem  has  been 
compounded  by  last  season's  drought 
and  poor  yields  in  the  Mediterranean 

ill 


area,  which  greatly  increased  the  de- 
pendence on  imports  of  food  for 
Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Italy, 
France,  Austria,  and  North  Africa. 
As  a  result,  Europe  is  faced  with  the 
grimmest  food  prospects  in  decades, 
and  perhaps  centuries.  India  and  the 
Far  East  are  also  faced  by  the  almost 
certain  prospects  of  famine  and  death 
for  vast  numbers  of  their  peoples. 

Today,  UNRRA  is  shipping  over- 
seas between  one  and  two  million 
long  tons  of  supplies  every  month, 
which  go  to  about  a  dozen  countries 
— those  countries  which  do  not  pos- 
sess foreign  exchange  resources  and 
which,  therefore,  without  UNRRA 
aid  cannot  procure  the  basic  relief 
and  rehabilitation  supplies  and  serv- 
ices which  they  must  have  if  they  are 
to  get  back  on  their  feet  again.  There 
are.  five  principal  groups  of  commodi- 
ties which  UNRRA  provides: 

Food; 

Clothing,  textiles  and  footwear; 
Agricultural  rehabilitation; 
Industrial  rehabilitation; 
Medical  and  sanitation  supplies. 

The  cumulative  figures  through 
December  31,  1945  (see  below)  prove 
the  extent  to  which  food  cargoes  have 
been  making  up  our  total  shipments 


overseas. 


Keeping  People  Alive 

The  time  factor  must  be  considered 
in  interpreting  these  supply  statistics. 
Greece  was  the  first  country  to  re- 
ceive UNRRA  aid,  followed  by 
Yugoslavia.  Again,  Greece  was  lib- 
erated considerably  before  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland,  and  relief  as- 
sistance to  these  latter  countries  was 
seriously  hampered  at  first  by  port 
and  inland  transport  difficulties.  Full 
scale  aid  had  to  wait  in  the  case  of 


China  until  after  the  surrender  of 
Japan  and  the  opening  of  ports.  Aid 
for  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  was  not  re- 
quested until  the  last  months-  of  1945, 
while  the  Italian  statistics  represent 
shipments  against  a  program  of  aid 
limited  in  1945  to  only  $50,000,000, 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  laid 
down  by  the  UNRRA  Council  in  its 
second  session. 

The  large  quantity  of  foodstuffs 
sent  to  Greece  and  other  receiving 
countries  in  1945  was  required  to 
keep  millions  of  people  alive.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  a  country 
like  Greece  is  to  a  large  degree  non- 
arable,  and  even  in  normal  times 
must  import  a  heavy  percentage  of 
its  food.  This  situation  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
which,  in  prewar  years,  were  large 
agricultural  export  countries.  Today, 
relief  food  imports  must  be  propor- 
tionately higher  for  Greece  than  for 
those  other  two  countries,  in  order 
to  achieve  approximately  the  same 
minimum  nutritional  standards  for 
all  concerned. 

In  1946,  besides  keeping  up  its  ex- 
isting food  commitments,  UNRRA 
has  undertaken  new  and  hea.vy  re- 
sponsibilities. It  will  have  to  provide 
the  daily  bread  ration  for  some  30.- 
000,000  Italians,  now  that  its  1945 
program  of  limited  aid  has  been  in- 
creased to  full  scale  assistance  and  it 
has  taken  over  the  job  of  supplying 
the  basic  relief  provisions  from  the 
Allied  military  authorities.  Shipments 
of  food  to  the  Byelorussian  and 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
will  be  much  larger  in  1946  than  the 
previous  year;  while  China,  which 
could  receive  very  little  assistance 
prior  to  the  surrender  of  Japan  and 
the  opening  of  ports,  must  now  re- 


The  Place 

of  Food  in  UNRRA'S 

Shipments  Overseas 

In   Long 

Tons 

Country 

All 

Food 

Percentage  of  Food 

Programs 

in  Total  Shipments 

Albania 

67,418 

52.534 

77.9 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

22,226 

22,024 

99.0 

China 

261,441 

147,997 

56.6 

Czechoslovakia 

412,119 

239.572 

57.1 

Dodecanese  Islands 

1,588 

1.588 

100. 

Greece 

1  .742.886 

1.142,077 

65.5 

Italy 

133,994 

121,266 

90.5 

Poland 

356,445 

168,958 

47.4 

Ukrainian   S.S.R. 

44,136 

43,731 

99.0 

Yugoslavia 

972,092 

697,512 

71.7 

Miscellaneous 

17,979 

6,788 

37.7 

Total 

4,032.324* 

2.644,047 

65.57 

*Late   figures   through 

February,    1946,   6.007,176   tons. 

ceive  accelerating  quantities  of  lood- 
stuffs  and  other  supplies. 

In  UNRRA's  over-all  strategy,  it 
had  been  originally  planned  that  the 
administration  would  concentrate 
chiefly  on  relief  (especially  food)  sup- 
plies during  1945  and  the  critical  win- 
ter of  1945-46.  Then  the  emphasis 
was  to  be  shifted  increasingly  to  re- 
habilitation supplies  during  1946,  so 
as  to  get  the  receiving  countries  back 
on  their  economic  feet  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  time  UNRRA  would 
terminate  operations  —  in  Europe  at 
the  end  of  1946,  and  in  the  Far  East 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1947. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  increasing 
our  rehabilitation  shipments  steadily. 
Yet  the  needs  for  food  until  the  next 
harvest,  especially  resulting  from  the 
Mediterranean  drought,  necessitate  a 
continued  heavy  emphasis  on  food 
shipments  in  the  months  that  lie 
ahead — at  least  through  August  ship 
arrivals.  However,  no  harvest  should 
'be  counted  until  it  is  in.  In  the  case 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  even  abundant 
harvests  will  not  eliminate  import 
needs  next  winter,  and  average  har- 
vests will  not  end  the  food  problem 
elsewhere. 

Where  Hunger  Stalks 

A  brief  roundup  of  actual  loud 
conditions  in  the  countries  receiving 
UNRRA  aid  indicates  how  famine 
again  dogs  the  heels  of  war: 

Yugoslavia,  which  in  prewar  years 
exported  an  average  of  about  M0,000 
tons  of  grain  annually,  must  import 
at  least  346,000  metric  tons  of  grain 
and  flour  for  the  first  six  months  <>t 
1946,  if  thousands  are  to  escape  death 
from  starvation.  The  decline  from 
average  prewar  harvests  has  been  44 
percent,  while  1945  saw  scarcelv  a 
third  of  the  normal  domestic  pi 
tion  of  meat  and  dairy  products.  As 
a  result,  bread  must  be  substituted 
for  those  quantities  of  meat,  eggs, 
fats,  and  vegetables  which  have  dis- 
appeared from  supply.  Bread  com- 
prises about  90  percent  of  the  present 
diet  in  the  worst  deprivation  areas. 

Poland  requires  minimum  UNRRA 
imports  of  500,000  tons  of  bread 
grains  (or  the  equivalent  in  flour)  for 
the  period  from  February  through 
August.  If  Poland  actually  receives 
this  import  total,  which  now  seems 
unlikely  indeed,  she  can  then  support 
a  minimum  diet  of  around  2,000  cal- 
ories daily  for  the  ten  millions  of  the 
Polish  urban  population  (contrasted 
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with  the  average  consumption  of 
more  than  3,300  calories  in  the 
United  States). 

Before  the  war,  Greece  drove  hard 
with  production  bounties  to  increase 
her  production  of  wheat  and  brought 
her  output  from  about  25  per  cent  of 
her  needs  to  about  75  percent — but 
this  was  an  unnatural  and  uneco- 
nomic development.  During  the  war 
production  dropped  greatly,  and  last 
summer's  great  drought  left  only  half 
a  crop.  The  production  of  fish,  for- 
merly a  highly  important  item  in 
Greek  diet,  has  dropped  by  60  per- 
cent from  prewar  totals.  As  a  result, 
the  population  is  driven  to  rely  that 
much  .  more  on  bread  for  survival. 
UNRRA  grain  will  have  to  continue 
to  provide  about  750  calories  in  the 
Greek  daily  diet,  which  varies  from 
less  than  1,500  calories  in  some  cities 
to  2,300  in  a  few  scattered  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

In  1945,  the  Italian  grain  crop  fell 
by  46  percent  from  annual  prewar 
averages,  in  a  country  that  normally 
has  had  to  import  bread  grains.  The 
country's  meat  production  dropped 
by  one  third,  fats  by  almost  three 


To  Help  the  Hungry 

The  Famine  Emergency  Committee's 
Recommendations  to  Consumers 

Save  Wheat 

1.  Prevent   waste   of   bread.   It   is 
estimated  that  5  percent  or  one  slice 
out   of   every   loaf   baked   every   day 
goes  into  garbage. 

2.  Use    less   bread   at   each   meal. 
Use  potatoes,  for  example,  as  alter- 
nates  for  bread.   One   small    serving 
of  potatoes  replaces  a  slice  of  bread, 
nutritionally.    Use    oats    more    often. 
A    serving    of    oatmeal    equals    two 
slices    of    bread    in   food   value.    Use 
fruits  and  other  desserts  for  pastries 
and  cakes. 

3.  Use     less     wheat     cereals     and 
other  wheat  products. 

Save  Fats  and  Oils 

1.  Make  better  use  of  meat  drip- 
pings    for     cooking     and     seasoning 
food. 

2.  Serve  fewer  fried  foods. 

3.  Save    and    re-use    fats    and    oils 
for  cooking  purposes. 

4.  Render    excess    fats    on    meats 
and   save   bacon   grease   for   cooking 
purposes. 

5.  Salvage     all     fats    that    cannot 
be  re-used  and  turn  them  in  to  your 
butcher  or  grocer. 

6.  Go  easy  on  oils  and  salad  dress- 
ings. 

A  teaspoon  of  fat  a  day  saved  by 
every  person  in  the  United  States 
will  mean  a  total  saving  of  at  least 
one  million  pounds  of  fat  daily. 


Press  Association 

Herbert  Hoover,  who  headed  relief  in  Europe  during  and  after  World  War  I; 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson;  Chester  C.  Davis,  War  Food 
Administrator  until  mid-1943,  chairman  of  the  new  Famine  Emergency  Com- 
mittee: at  work  on  a  voluntary  program  of  reduced  U.  S.  food  consumption 


fifths,  rice  by  half,  and  potatoes  by 
more  than  half.  From  its  own  re- 
sources, Italy  at  present  cannot  main- 
tain for  all  its  citizens  a  diet  that  will 
support  human  life.  Without  im- 
ports, the  average  daily  diet  would 
fall  below  1,300  calories  and  millions 
would  starve.  Consequently,  Italy 
must  receive  minimum  grain  ship- 
ments averaging  between  278,000  and 
518,000  tons  monthly  between  Febru- 
ary and  July,  1946. 

Summarizing  the  bread  grain  situ- 
ation, the  countries  receiving 
UNRRA  assistance  can  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  groups: 

1.  Albania,  Greece,  Italy  and  Yugo- 
slavia— -here    drought   was    the   decisive 
factor  in  cutting  indigenous  grain  sup- 
plies; 

2.  Austria,   Czechoslovakia,   and   Po- 
land— a  complex  of  factors  hindered  the 
production     and    utilization     of    native 
grains:    transport,    breakdown,    lack    of 
fertilizer,  and  interference  with  normal 
cropping  because  of  motive  or  draught 
power  shortages  on  farms; 

3.  China — both   rice   and   wheat   are 
seriously  short  because  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  war-caused  reasons,  chiefly  stem- 
ming from  Japanese  destruction  of  pro- 
ductive    facilities    and     exploitation     of 
growing  areas. 

Difficulties  in  Procurement 

As  a  cumulative  result,  more  men, 
ii'omen,  and  children  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East  are  hungry  this  winter 
than  at  any  time  in  modern  history. 
Unless  further  emergency  measures 


are  taken  at  once,  widespread  starva- 
tion is  inevitable.  During  the  six 
months'  period  from  January  to  June, 
UNRRA  will  require  4,182,000  metric 
tons  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  This 
figure  represents  the  closely  screened 
requirements  of  Albania,  Austria, 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Dodec- 
anese Islands,  Finland,  Greece,  Italy, 
Poland,  and  Yugoslavia.  (In  addi- 
tion, small  amounts  of  wheat  from 
UNRRA's  emergency  relief  programs 
will  be  provided  for  the  Philippines 
and  Hungary.) 

This  wheat  can  come  only  from  the 
major  supplying  countries — the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Argentina.  But  a  number  of  factors 
are  preventing  UNRRA  from  obtain- 
ing the  bread  grains  which  it  must 
have — grains  which,  if  properly  allo- 
cated and  distributed,  are  sufficient  to 
meet  the  minimum  needs  of  both  the 
supplying  and  the  liberated  countries. 

The  wheat-producing  nations  have 
been  experiencing  internal  transport 
difficulties.  The  Great  Lakes  were 
frozen  over  during  the  winter 
months,  thus  preventing  grain  ships 
from  carrying  down  the  wheat  held 
in  terminal  elevators  at  the  lake-heads 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

While  the  lake  movement  was 
heavy  last  summer,  it  had  to  be  sup- 
plemented more  than  usually  by  rail. 
Box  cars  have  not  been  available — the 
limit  on  the  rail  movement  of  grain, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  the  main  bottleneck  for  months 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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JUST  PEOPLE 


"These  were  just  people  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
path  of  total  war,"  says  the  commentator's  quiet 
voice  in  the  motion  picture  "The  Pale  Horseman." 
The  people  represented  by  these  stills  from  the  short 
movie  are  legion.  They  lack  food  and  shelter;  the 
creature  whose  "name  is  Death"  rides  beside  them. 
"Who  can  take  such  scenes  for  granted,"  challenges 
the  invisible  guide  to  this  panorama  of  acute  dis- 
tress in  Europe,  Asia,  the  Pacific  Islands. 

UNRRA  presents  this  film,  which  was  produced 
l»y  the  OIC  motion  picture  division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  State;  Brandon  Films  is  distributing 
it  in  16  mm.,  at  a  time  when  it  is  important  for 
Americans  to  visualize  what  worldwide  distress  means. 


Asia's  Broken  Rice  Bowl 

The  challenge  of  famine  and  unrest  that  reaches  half  way  round  the  globe — 
for  relief  and  long  run  rehabilitation  of  the  food  economy  of  the  Far  East. 


LOOKED  AT  NUTRITION-WISE,  THE 
world's  population  may  roughly  be 
divided  into  wheat-eaters  and  rice- 
eaters.  Among  the  wheat-eaters, 
wheat  is  only  one  item  in  an  increas- 
ingly diversified  diet;  but  among  the 
rice-eaters,  rice  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
their  food. 

Wheat  has  been  the  preferred  food 
of  the  white  race  for  centuries;  rice, 
the  chief  food  of  yellow  and  brown 
races — of  hundreds  of  millions  of  in- 
habitants of  Japan,  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, Indo- China,  Siam,  Malaya, 
Burma,  India,  and  the  Netherlands 
Indies. 

Turning  to  sources  of  supply, 
wheat  -  growing  is  widely  diffused 
over  the  earth's  surface.  Disturbances 
in  the  wheat  economy  of  one  region 
are  not  likely  to  cause  worldwide  re- 
percussions. But  95  percent  of  the 
world's  rice  is  grown  in  what  has 
been  called  "Monsoon  Asia";  and 
there  it  is  the  predominant  crop.  Al- 
though over  nine  tenths  of  this  is 
consumed  hi  the  countries  where  it 
is  grown,  normally  7,500,000  tons 
have  been  exported  from  Burma, 
Indo-China,  Siam,  Formosa,  and 
Korea.  Their  surplus  has  been  indis- 
pensable in  assuring  even  the  meager 
intake  of  calories  which  characterizes 
the  diet  of  the  principal  rice-import- 
ing countries.  These  are  Japan,  China 
(the  south  provinces),  British  Malaya, 
India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Of  Monsoon  Asia's  total  rice  ex- 
ports, nearly  80  percent  moved  out  of 
three  ports  -  -  Rangoon  in  Burma; 
Bangkok  in  Siam;  Saigon  in  Indo- 
China.  The  historic  trade  routes  be- 
tween exporting  and  importing  areas 
were  well  marked.  Thus,  normally 

—3,000,000  tons  were  shipped  out  by 
Siam  and  Indo-China  to  Hong  Kong, 
South  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Singapore,  and  the  Malayan  west  coast. 

Another 

— 3,000,000  tons  —  Burma's  surplus  - 
went  predominantly  to  neighboring   In- 
dia   and    nearby    Ceylon,    with    smaller 
quantities    to    British    Malaya    and    the 
Netherlands  Indies. 


PIERCE  WILLIAMS 

— By  the  chief  of  a  special  mission  on 
displaced  persons  in  the  Far  East, 
authorized  by  UNRRA  at  London 
last  August  and  reporting  to  its  Com- 
mittee on  the  Far  East  at  Atlantic 
City  in  mid-March. 

The  situation  was  first  studied  in 
China;  then  in  southeast  Asia,  with 
Singapore  as  base,  as  guests  of  Ad- 
miral Lord  Mountbatten's  Command 
of  Allied  Forces.  Here  the  author 
sets  down  his  own  impression,  inciden- 
tal to  the  tour,  of  the  mounting  rice 
crisis. 

Executive  director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  (New 
York— 1929-32),  Mr.  Williams  has 
served  since  in  a  variety  of  federal 
posts:  FERA,  WPA,  OPM  and  NRB 
(Study  of  Social  Security).  He  was 
director  of  FWA's  war  housing  con- 
struction program  on  the  Pacific 
Coast;  and  (following  the  Allied 
landing  in  Nov.  1942)  chief  of  the 
North  African  Economic  Mission  of 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 
(later  FEA)  at  Algiers. 

In  July  1944,  he  joined  UNRRA's 
Division  of  Displaced  Persons  as  one 
of  its  liaison  officers  in  Paris  with 
SHAEF,  Civil  Affairs  Division. 


War  has  shaken  the  rice  economy 
of  southeast  Asia  to  its  very  founda- 
tions; wiping  out  rice  surpluses  in 
Burma,  Siam,  and  Indo-China;  and 
resulting  in  catastrophic  food  short- 
ages in  South  China,  Tonkin,  India, 
and  Ceylon— and  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  Malaya.  The  Outer  Islands  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  which  the  Dutch 
had  brought  almost  to  a  point  of  self- 
sufficiency  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  basin,  may  also  be 
short  of  rice  in  a  few  months. 

Shortage:  Starvation  and  Unrest 

This  collapse  of  the  rice  economy 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  cannot 
fail  to  have  political  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic repercussions  extending  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  rice-produc- 
ing and  rice-eating  countries  them- 
selves. It  is  precisely  in  the  countries 
of  southeast  Asia  that  revolutionary 
nationalist  movements,  aiming  at  in- 
dependence from  European  colonial 
dominion,  are  most  active.  Economic 


situations  and  political  movements 
cannot  be  kept  in  watertight  compart- 
ments, no  matter  how  hard  poli- 
ticians and  economists  sometimes  try. 
Hence  this  breakdown  in  food  supply 
dare  not  be  ignored  in  appraising  the 
direction  and  strength  of  political 
trends  in  the  colonial  areas  of  that 
part  of  the  globe. 

I  can  hazard  no  guess  as  to  the  out- 
come of  the  nationalist  movements 
now  going  on  in  Indo  -  China,  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  British  Malaya, 
Burma,  and  India.  What  I  can  at- 
tempt in  this  article  is  to  set  down 
some  measure  of  the  rice  crisis  as  I 
encountered  it  on  a  recent  trip  which 
took  me  through  this  part  of  the 
world;  and  to  give  the  reader  clues 
to  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
scanty  political  news  from  there. 

My  conviction  is  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  collapse  of  the  rice  econ- 
omy is  dealt  with  by  the  United  Na- 
tions during  the  months  right  ahead 
may  be  decisive  in  both  the  economic 
and  political  reconstruction  of  south- 
east Asia. 

Rice  and  Wheat 

Let  me  begin  with  a  definition  and 
some  further  comparisons  between 
these  prime  cereals. 

"Monsoon  Asia"  comprises  China 
(excluding  Manchuria,  and  most  of 
the  country  north  of  the  Yangtze 
River  Valley),  Japan,  Korea,  For- 
mosa, Indo-China,  Siam,  British  Ma- 
laya, Burma,  Ceylon,  much  of  India, 
the  Philippines,  and  the  other  islands 
of  the  South  Pacific  archipelagoes 
including  the  Netherlands  Indies. 
Monsoon  is  the  name  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds.  The  term  identifies  a  cli- 
mate characterized  by  rainfall  reach- 
ing its  maximum  in  the  summer 
months  and  its  minimum  in  the  win- 
ter months,  with  a  rhythmical,  sea- 
sonal reversal  in  the  wind  direction 
from  the  ocean  towards  the  high 
mountain  masses  of  Asia  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  back  again  in  the  winter. 

Measured  in  terms  of  areas  sown 
the  earth  over,  rice  accounts  for  about 
half  as  much  land  as  wheat  (220,- 
000,000  acres  as  against  420,000,000). 
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Lionel  Green,  from  Frederic  Lewis 
Plowing  with  water  buffalo  in  Bali,  Netherlands  Indies,  when  the  rice  fields  are  wet  with  the  first  rains  of  the  monsoon 


Measured  in  terms  of  volume,  in  a 
"bumper"  year  the  world  has  pro- 
duced 6,000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat; 
while  the  crop  of  so-called  "rough" 
(or  unhulled)  rice  has  attained  as 
much  as  7,000,000,000  bushels.  Wick- 
izer  and  Bennett,  in  their  "Rice  Econ- 
omy of  Monsoon  Asia,"  say  that 
threshed  wheat  and  hulled  rice  equal 
each  other  in  volume  of  production, 
at  about  150,000,000  tons.  But  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  nutritive  content, 
rice  falls  considerably  below  wheat, 
as  the  edible  portion  is  relatively 
much  less.  However,  the  authorities 
just  named  tell  us  that  "rice  probably 
looms  larger  in  the  daily  life  of  more 
people  than  does  wheat." 

On  the  one  hand,  "the  farmers  of 
the  world  whose  principal  crop  is 
rice  presumably  far  outnumber  those 
whose  principal  crop  is  wheat,  for 
much  of  the  world's  wheat  is  pro- 
duced by  commercial  growers  on 
large  tracts;  whereas  rice  is  produced 
typically  on  tiny  plots  by  subsistence 
farmers." 

The  Social  Picture 

On  the  other  hand,  "the  consumers 
of  the  world  whose  principal  food  is 
rice  probably  far  outnumber  those 
whose  principal  food  is  wheat."  Fur- 
ther, "those  countries  in  which  rice 
is  the  mainstay  of  the  diet  are  in  the 
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main  inhabited  by  countless  millions 
living  under  rather  adverse  condi- 
tions. Agricultural  pursuits  com- 
monly provide  no  more  than  a  bare 
subsistence.  In  many  cases,  the  peo- 
ple live  apart  from  their  neighbors; 
the  customs,  language,  and  practices 
of  one  part  of  a  country  differ  from 
those  in  another  part.  The  general 
level  of  literacy  is  low  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  communication  are  fre- 
quently great."* 

Urbanism  and  a  machine  economy 
have  stamped  their  mark  indelibly  on 
the  culture  and  civilization  of  wheat- 
growing  regions,  but  the  rice-grow- 
ing areas  of  Monsoon  Asia  are  char- 
acterized by  a  village — almost  a  com- 
munal— type  of  social  organization. 
In  respect  to  mechanization,  the  con- 
trast between  wheat  and  rice  cultiva- 
tion is  startling.  -The  exceptions  are 
certain  rice-growing  areas  of  the 
United  States  (Louisiana,  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, California)  where  we  are  told 
of  rice  seeded  by  airplanes  flying  at 
low  altitude  over  the  fields;  of  rice 
cut,  threshed,  sacked  in  one  operation 
by  "combine"  harvesters. 

In  Monsoon  Asia,  however,  the 
seed  is  broadcast  by  hand,  as  in  Bib- 
lical times,  or  else  the  seedlings  are 

*"Rice  Economy  of  Monsoon  Asia,"  by  Wick- 
izer  and  Bennett.  Food  Research  Institute,  Stan- 
ford University,  Calif. 


transplanted  by  the  labor  of  the  farm- 
er and  his  family.  In  many  areas  a 
plow  is  unknown;  where  it  is  used, 
it  is  little  more  than  a  pointed  stick. 
When  the  rice  field  (known  as  a 
"paddy")  is  a  few  inches  deep  in  the 
first  rains  of  the  monsoon,  the  hooves 
of  the  peasant's  water-buffalo,  as  he 
sloshes  around  in  the  muddy  ground, 
mostly  prepare  the  soil  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  young  plants.  At  harvest 
time  '(the  dry  season  between  the  two 
monsoons),  the  crop  is  cut  by  scythes 
or  simple  knives  and  gathered  by 
hand.  Threshing  also  is  done  by 
hand — in  some  places  with  the  aid  of 
primitive  flails,  in  others  by  animals 
and  humans  treading  out  the  grain 
on  a  dry  paddy  field  or  on  the  floor 
of  the  farmer's  hut. 

All  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
world's  rice  is  grown  under  artificial 
irrigation.  No  other  crop  is  so  grown 
to  such  an  extent.  However,  the  irri- 
gation works  and  techniques  that  as- 
sure water  for  the  rice  crop  of. Mon- 
soon Asia  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  elaborately  designed  and 
solidly  constructed  irrigation  systems 
of  our  own  Far  West,  or  even  of 
Egypt,  Soviet  Russia,  or  modern 
Iraq.  Once  the  monsoon  rain  has 
seeped  into  the  subsoil  of  the  rice 
paddy,  or  has  drained  off  afterward, 
any  further  irrigation  must  be  ac- 
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cumplished  by  laboriously  carrying 
water  from  the  ditches  below  and 
outside  the  mud  dike  enclosing  the 
paddy  in  buckets  slung  across  the 
farmer's  shoulders  on  a  bamboo  pole. 
Or  the  water  is  lifted  onto  the  paddy 
with  the  aid  of  primitive  elevating 
devices. 

In  one  respect,  perhaps,  wheat  and 
rice  cultivation  seem  to  offer  one 
thing  in  common  more  than  they  did 
half  a  century  ago:  namely,  the  ab- 
sence of  beasts  of  burden.  But  this  is 
merely  an  illustration  of  extremes 
meeting.  In  the  most  advanced  wheat 
farming  in  America,  mechanization 
has  left  little  place  for  animal  hus- 
bandry. In  rice-growing  in  Asia,  even 
oxen  are  scarce  because  the  tiny 
paddy  field  will  not  grow  enough 
food  for  the  farmer's  family  and  feed 
even  one  work  animal. 

Finally,  the  rice-growing  areas  in 
the  monsoon  belt  are  characterized  by 
increasing  tenancy  and  sharecropping, 
and  by  heavier  and  heavier  burdens 
of  debt  on  the  small  peasant  farmer. 
A  chief  figure  is  the  village  money 
lender.  Usury  and  rice  growing  are 
bedfellows.  Wickizer  and  Bennett 
round  out  the  social  picture  of  mon- 
soon agriculture  in  these  words: 

Millions  of  farm  families  use  their 
available  resources  of  land,  labor  and  a 
little  capital,  to  produce  food  mainly  for 
home  consumption.  They  sell  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  farm  produce  for 
cash,  and  purchase  very  little  food  or 
other  commodities.  The  motive  is 
strong  to  concentrate  upon  a  crop  that 
will  provide  abundant  food  from  little 
land,  with  the  least  possible  labor;  that 
will  involve  a  minimum  risk  of  crop 
failure,  and  that  will  provide  food  that 
can  be  stored. 

Man-made  Calamity 

One  other  comparison  bears  on  the 
increasing  political  tension  in  so  many 
parts  of  Monsoon  Asia.  There  is 
some  justification  for  the  fear  that 
production  under  the  rice  economy, 
unlike  that  of  wheat,  may  not  be  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  number  of 
stomachs  that  must  be  filled. 

Over  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  wheat  economy  of  the  world 
has  been  characterized  by  recurring 
surpluses.  Witness  the  "headaches" 
administrations  at  Washington  have 
experienced  as  a  consequence  —  al- 
though experts  like  Clinton  Anderson 
say  the  present  wheat  surplus  is  tem- 
porary. On  the  other  hand,  the  Euro- 
pean colonial  governments  which 


have  assumed  "the  White  Man's 
Burden"  over  the  past  two  hundred 
years  had  long  before  the  war  been 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  how 
rice  production  in  colonial  Asia  could 
be  stepped  up  to  assure  enough  food 
for  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
rice-eaters. 

In  troubled  British  India,  for  ex- 
ample, I  heard  that  the  food  supply 
must  be  augmented  by  at  least  an- 
other 10,000,000  tons  a  year,  if  a  mini- 
mum diet  was  to  keep  pace  with  an 
estimated  growth  of  100,000,000  peo- 
ple in  a  quarter  century. 

In  Java,  to  take  another  illustration, 
the  population  density  is  about  the 
highest  anywhere  in  the  world.  It 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
Dutch  colonial  administration  there 
succeeded  in  transforming  a  recurrent 
rice  deficit  into  a  small  export  sur- 
plus. This  was  needed,  at  the  time, 
to  fill  out  the  rice  deficiency  in  the 
Outer  Islands,  notably  Borneo  and 
Celebes.  Furthermore,  it  was  the 
efficient  functioning  of  the  production 
and  distribution  system  set  up  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies  that  maintained 
this  surplus.  Only  excessive  optimism 
can  anticipate  that  the  delicately  ad- 
justed mechanism  of  rice  supply  and 
demand  in  Java  will  not  have  been 
badly  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  war 
and  by  revolutionary  disturbances. 

In  the  large,  it  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized that  the  vast  shrinkage  in  the 
world's  supply  of  rice  has  not  been 
due  to  natural  causes.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  of  what  can  be  looked  for 
in  any  immediate  future  from  ship- 
ments out  of  Burma,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam,  and  into  the  rice  deficit  areas 
of  Asia. 

China's  two  hundred  million  rice- 
eaters  have  never  been  far  from 
starvation's  edge  even  in  so-called 
good  rice  years. 

The  severe  famine  which  now 
seems  inescapable  in  many  parts  of 
India,  as  well  as  in  Tonkin,  in  the 
south  provinces  of  China,  and  even 
perhaps  in  British  Malaya  and  the 
Outer  Islands  of  the  Netherlands  In- 
dies, is  a  man  -  made  calamity.  It 
sprang  from  World  War  II. 

As  background,  it  seems  clear  in 
retrospect  that  the  Japanese,  in  their 
attempted  conquest  of  southeast  Asia, 
did  not  intend  simply  to  replace  the 
European  imperialisms  by  one  of 
their  own.  On  the  contrary,  the  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  they  set  out 
to  stimulate  the  latent  nationalist 
movement  in  each  country  as  they 


took  it  over.  These  nationalisms,  once 
Japanese  victory  was  achieved,  were 
to  be  given  some  sort  of  unity,  in  a 
loose  federation,  of  which  the  "Co- 
Prosperity  Sphere"  would  be  the 
economic  label.  The  way  in  which 
Japanese  aggression,  and  what  came 
out  of  it,  devastated  rice  production 
has  been  different  in  each  of  the  chief 
exporting  countries.  As  we  have 
seen,  there  are  three  of  these. 

INDO-CHINA:  Unrest,  Floods 

Thus,  in  Indo-China,  political  ac- 
tion in  a  very  definite  form  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  rice  break- 
down. There,  particularly  in  the 
north,  the  Japanese  invaders  weak- 
ened the  French  colonial  authority  in 
every  way  possible.  About  a  year  ago, 
the  Annamite  nationalist  movement 
welled  into  the  vacuum  created  by 
the  disappearance  of  French  authority. 

Here,  geographic  and  meteorologi- 
cal facts  of  importance  must  be  men- 
tioned. The  rice-growing  area  of 
Tonkin  comprises  the  delta  of  the 
River  Rouge  with  its  tributaries. 
Normally,  Tonkin  produces  just 
about  sufficient  rice  for  its  own  rela- 
tively dense  population.  One  genera- 
tion after  another,  rice  has  been 
grown  in  this  delta  in  small  paddies. 
The  level  of  these  fields  is  now  con- 
siderably below  that  reached  by  the 
river  in  flood  times.  To  protect  the 
paddies,  dikes  had  long  since  been 
constructed — not  unlike  those  which 
protect  the  banks  of  our  own  Mis- 
sissippi at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
at  Cairo  and  below.  Old  records 
tell  of  their  existence  for  at  least  five 
hundred  years. 

The  flood  season  is  in  July  and 
August.  Alert  and  meticulous  organi- 
zation is  necessary  to  protect  the  rice 
fields  from  disastrous  flooding.  For 
example,  the  French  government  en- 
gineers regularly  mobilized  thou- 
sands of  peasants  and  coolies  at  stra- 
tegic points  along  the  dikes  in  order 
to  plug  holes  in  the  protecting  walls 
caused  by  the  force  of  the  down-rush- 
ing flood.  With  good  management, 
the  rice  lands  were  usually  saved 
from  serious  damage;  indeed,  silt  de- 
posited annually  by  the  retreating 
flood  waters  served  to  enrich  the 
peasants'  land. 

But  last  summer,  when  the  floods 
came,  the  customary  protective  meas- 
ures were  not  applied.  Just  where 
the  responsibility  lies  is  disputed. 
The  French  claim  that  the  Anna- 
mites  lacked  the  necessary  technical 
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knowledge,  organization,  and  will  to 
plug  the  broken  dikes  and  to  drain 
off  excessive  flood  waters.  Moreover, 
that  they  (the  French)  were  not  per- 
mitted by  the  revolutionaries  to  inter- 
vene. The  Annamite  nationalists 
doubtless  have  a  differing  explana- 
tion. What  is  incontrovertible  is  that 
enormous  areas  of  delta  lands  were 
flooded  to  such  a  degree  that  much 
of  the  rice  crop  to  be  harvested  last 
November-December  was  destroyed. 
Furthermore,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  a  new  crop  was  put  into  the 
ground  before  the  1946  monsoon. 

When  I  was  in  Saigon  toward  the 
end  of  1945,  both  the  French  civil 
authorities  and  the  British  military 
(there  to  disarm  the  Japanese  and  to 
turn  Cochin  China  and  Cambodia 
back  to  the  French  government) 
were  greatly  concerned  over  the  pros- 
pect of  famine  in  Tonkin.  Indeed, 
persons  returning  from  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  reported  that  bodies  of 
people  who  had  died  of  starvation 
were  being  picked  up  in  the  streets. 

It  is  south  Indo-China  that  nor- 
mally produces  a  surplus  of  rice  for 
export.  However,  because  of  turbu- 
lent conditions  in  the  countryside 
around  Saigon,  rice  was  coming  in  to 
the  port  in  a  mere  trickle  last  Decem- 
ber. River  transportation  along  the 
middle  Mekong  in  Cambodia  was 
disorganized  because  of  banditry,  and 
in  the  environs  of  Saigon  the  peasants 
and  Chinese  middlemen  were  afraid 
to  deliver  crops  to  the  rice  mills  in 
the  metropolis  for  fear  of  Annamite 
reprisals.  Although  the  French  once 
more  exercise  control  in  Cambodia 
and  Cochin  China,  it  seems  entirely 
improbable  that  any  considerable 
quantity  of  rice  will  be  available  for 
export  to  deficit  countries  during  the 
current  year- — over  and  above  what- 
ever staple  that  can  be  shipped  by 
water  from  Saigon  to  stave  off  star- 
vation in  Tonkin. 

And  unless  the  civil  authorities  in 
Tonkin  (be  they  French  or  Anna- 
mite Nationalist)  are  well  enough  or- 
ganized next  summer  to  deal  with 
the  annual  flooding  of  the  rivers,  last 
summer's  catastrophe  may  be  re- 
peated. The  consequences  could  be 
immeasurably  grave  for  the  political 
stability  of  Indo-China. 

SI  AM:  River  Craft;  Otfean  Shipping 

To  turn  to  Siam,  the  quantity  of 
rice  exported  last  fall  following  its 
liberation  was  a  mere  fraction  of 
peacetime  shipments.  IH  a  good  year, 
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Bangkok's  "go-downs"  and  rice  mills 
should  load  an  average  of  about  115,- 
000  tons  a  month  for  export  ship- 
ment. 

Siam's  rice  farms  and  the  rice  mills 
of  Bangkok  suffered  no  physical 
damage  during  the  years  of  Japanese 
occupation  yet  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
vaders to  concentrate  the  country's 
manpower  on  war  activities  (for  ex- 
ample, the  construction  of  the  stra- 
tegic railroad  across  Siam  and  Malaya 
to  the  Burma  frontier)  badly  dislo- 
cated rice  production. 

For  some  months  prior  to  the  Jap- 
anese surrender,  exports  from  Bang- 
kok were  impossible  due  to  Allied 
control  of  the  China  seas.  Naturally, 
harvested  rice  glutted  the  up-country 
"go-downs."  Furthermore,  Chinese 
middlemen  ceased  buying  rice  from 
the  peasants  when  they  knew  that  the 
rice  mills  in  Bangkok  could  not  take 
it  off  their  hands.  Hence  there  was 
considerable  reduction  in  the  acreage 
of  rice  put  into  the  ground. 

Practically  all  of  the  export  rice  in 
Siam  came  from  up-country  in  thou- 
sands of  small  barges  and  other  river 
craft.  This  industry  is  badly  disor- 
ganized because  these  boats  were 
worn  out  through  heavy  use  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

Moreover,  for  lack  of  dredging  dur- 
ing the  war  years,  the  mouth  of  the 
Menam  River  below  Bangkok  was 
blocked  by  a  sandbar.  All  but  shal- 
low-draft ocean-going  steamers  must 
load  miles  below  the  city  wharves. 
The  need  for  lightering  rice  down 
the  river  in  barges  slows  down  load- 
ing. 

In  any  case,  even  though  rice  ship- 
ments from  the  interior  to  Bangkok 
could  be  stepped  up,  exports  could 
hardly  attain  anything  like  the  nor- 
mal rate  because  of  the  shortage  of 
ocean  shipping.  Everywhere  one  goes 
in  southeast  Asia  one  hears  the  same 
plaint:  No  ships. 

But  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
revival  of  the  Siamese  rice  production 
may  prove  to  be  the  lack  of  consumer 
goods  for  which  the  farmer  can  ex- 
change his  rice.  Without  the  simple 
commodities  he  needs  for  his  family 
and  himself,  the  small  peasant  lacks 
incentive  to  grow  rice.  And  he  is  too 
close  to  reality  to  give  away  his  pre- 
cious crop  for  pretty  pieces  of  printed 
paper  called  ticuh.  Meanwhile,  the 
outlook  is  bleak  for  a  resumption  of 
imports  of  consumer  goods  into  Siam. 
Britain  is  in  no  position  to  export 
cotton  goods.  Although  India  might 


spare  some,  the  necessary  measures 
could  hardly  be  taken  in  time. 
Speedy  action  by  our  own  country  in 
shipping  goods  needed  by  Siam 
might  prevent  the  immediate  calam- 
ity from  continuing  into  1947. 

Thus  the  disorganization  of  the 
rice  economy  in  Siam  is  a  sword 
which  cuts  two  ways:  On  t-he  one 
hand,  millions  of  small  Siamese 
peasants  are  without  any  purchasing 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deficit 
rice  countries  to  which  Siam's  sur- 
plus normally  went  will  be  forced  to 
exist  on  their  own  wholly  inadequate 
rice  production. 

BURMA:  Invasion,  Destruction 

Burma,  unlike  Indo-China  and 
Siam,  was  a  battlefield  almost  fronv 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war 
in  Asia,  and  the  destruction  of  equip- 
ment indispensable  to  the  country's 
rice  industry  was  severe.  To  begin 
with,  as  in  Siam  and  Indo-China,  the 
bulk  of  Burma's  rice  crop  moves  from 
interior  points  to  the  ports  by  water. 
Much  of  the  fleet  of  river  barges  and 
other  small  craft  was  destroyed  or 
badly  damaged  in  the  course  of  the 
initial  Japanese  advance  and  the  final , 
Allied  push  to  victory. 

Early  in  the  war,  many  of  the 
British  and  Indian  owners  of  rice 
mills  in  Akyab,  Moulmein,  Bassein, 
and  Rangoon  deliberately  sabotaged 
their  plants  to  prevent  the  invading 
Japanese  from  making  use  of  them. 
In  the  countryside,  to  save  themselves, 
thousands  of  the  rice-growing 
peasants  abandoned  their  farms  to 
take  refuge  in  the  nearest  villages  and 
towns.  When  I  was  in  Rangoon 
about  the  middle  of  January  it  was 
feared  the  crop  then  being  harvested 
would  hardly  come  to  half  that  of 
a*n  average  year.  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  certain  of  the  up- 
land regions  have  always  depended 
on  rice  from  the  delta  to  eke  out  their 
own  scanty  crops,  all  this  means  that 
there  may  be  barely  sufficient  rice  to 
feed  the  population  of  Burma  itself. 

As  to  exports,  the  chief  hope  of  the 
authorities  last  winter  rested  on  their 
ability  to  gather  up  whatever  was 
left  of  previous  crops  in  areas  from 
which  it  had  been  impossible  to  move 
rice  during  the  Japanese  occupation. 
The  resulting  decline  in  supplies  from 
Burma  has  been  catastrophic  to  In- 
dia itself,  where  the  shortage  is  acute 
in  Bengal  and  Madras  Presidencies, 
Ceylon,  and  other  rice-growing  areas. 
(Continued  on  page  135) 
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The  small  grocery  store  along  the  road,  and  the  highway  itself  with  its  many  pedestrians  are  centers  of  social  life  in  Puerto  Rico 

The  Long  Shadow  of  Mr.  Bowles 

Glimpses  of  why  a  consumer  committee  set  up  to  advise  the  OPA  in  Puerto  Rico 
was  front  page   news   for   the  island  newspaper  along  with  the  first  atomic  bomb. 

CAROLINE  F.  WARE 


"SENOR,  YOU'VE  TALKED  LONG  EXOUGH. 
Now  I  have  something  to  say." 

A  big  man  extricated  himself  from 
the  cramp  of  a  child's  desk  in  the 
public  school  at  Guanica,  Puerto 
Rico.  He  'shook  his  finger  at  the 
OPA  inspector  who  had  been  ex- 
plaining, with  the  aid  of  charts,  how 
inflation  had  overtaken  us  afte» 
World  War  I  and  must  be  avoided 
by  continued  vigilance  now.  The 
men  and  women  who  crowded  the 
assembly  room  murmured  approval 
of  the  interruption. 

"You  talk  about  inflation,  senor," 
said  the  big  man,  "but  what  about  my 
rice?  When  I  go  to  the  store  and  ask 
for  my  pound  and  a  quarter  of  rice 
the  merchant  tells  me  he  has  none. 
But  when  a  rich  person  goes  to  the 
same  store  and  offers  to  pay  more 
than  ceiling  price  he  comes  out  with 
five  or  ten  pounds.  I  am  a  poor  man. 
I  have  children  to  .feed.  What  is  the 
OPA  doing  to  see  that  I  get  my  quota 
of  rice?" 

"He's  right,"  spoke  up  a  weather- 
tanned  farm  worker.  "It's  even  worse 


with  lard.  We  poor  people  who  can't 

pay  black  market  prices  can't  get  our 

quarter  pourid  a  week." 

"The   black    market 


is 


robbing 


us 


— By  the  chairman  of  the  Consumers 
Clearing  House,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
secretary  of  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

Her  trip  to  the  Caribbean  yielded 
an  adventure  story  of  a  new  sort — as 
well  as  the  course  in  community  edu- 
cation and  a  workshop  in  consumers 
education  she  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico. 

Professor  at  the  Howard  University 
School  of  Social  Work,  earlier  teach- 
ing at  Vassar,  Sarah  Lawrence  and 
elsewhere,  antedated  significant  posts 
with  NRA,  NEC,  NRC,  NDAC, 
OPA. 

Her  most  recent  book  is  "The  Con- 
sumer Goes  to  War"  (1942).  In 
1936,  jointly  with  her  husband, 
Gardner  C.  Means,  came  "The  Mod- 
ern Economy  in  Action."  Yet  they 
live  across  the  Potomac  in  a  house 
with  log  rafters  and  a  stone  fireplace 
harking  back  to  colonial  Virginia. 


and  starving  our  children,"  a  vehe- 
ment voice  broke  in.  "It's  robbery 
I  say — worse  than  robbery.  Any  mer 
chant  who  refuses  a  poor  man  hi; 
quota  of  rice  and  lard  deserves  tc 
have  his  store  burned  down  by  the 
four  corners." 

"And  what  is  OPA  doing  about 
it?"  the  big  man  repeated,  striding 
forward  and  standing  over  the  OPA 
representative. 

In  a  moment,  the  attentive  group 
of  200  Guanica  citizens  who  had 
turned  out  with  their  families  for  an 
OPA  consumer  meeting  became  a  vo- 
cal crowd,  clamoring  to  be  heard. 

"Who  is  the  merchant  who  refuses 
to  sell  rice  and  lard  at  ceiling  prices?' 
The  OPA  inspector  raised  his  voice 
"Bring  me  a  definite  charge  against 
any  merchant  who  has  asked  a  black 
market  price  and  I  promise  that  he 
will  be  brought  before  the  price  panel 
at  once.  If  the  charge  is  sustained, 
and  he  refuses  to  make  a  voluntary 
settlement,  he  will  be  brought  to 
court."  He  turned  for  confirmation 
to  the  price  panel  chairman  on  the 
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platform,  a  dignified  Puerto  Rican  in 
an  immaculate  white  suit,  who 
nodded  agreement. 

"You  should  not  always  blame  the 
merchant,"  interposed  a  young  man. 
"I  have  a  store  with  eighty  regular 
customers.  Each  week  I'm  entitled  to 
100  pounds  of  rice  and  to  20  pounds 
of  lard  for  my  customers.  But  all  that 
I  can  get  from  my  wholesaler  is  75 
pounds  of  rice  and  15  pounds  of 
lard.  It  is  the  wholesaler's  fault  that 
I  can't  supply  my  customers." 

"That  is  what  the  retailers  all  say," 
chimed  in  one  housewife.  "Blaming 
it  on  someone  else.  But  how  do  we 
know  they  aren't  getting  the  full 
amount  themselves  and  selling  part 
of  it  on  the  black  market  at  over- 
ceiling  prices?" 

By  this  time,  half  a  dozen  people 
were  on  their  feet,  trying  to  talk  at 
once,  each  with  an  experience  to  re- 
port or  a  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
how  to  control  the  black  market.  The 
OPA  inspector  looked  sadly  at  the 
charts  he  had  intended  to  explain  in 
the  rest  of  his  speech,  and  sat  down. 
The  chairman  of  the  Guanica  con- 
sumers' committee,  a  shoemaker  by 
trade,  called  for  silence  and  an- 
nounced that  the  town  band  was  to 
play  another  number.  A  chorus  of 
protests  shouted  him  down.  "This  is 
too  important."  "We  cannot  stop  to 
listen  to  music." 

The  discussion  kept  up  with  grow- 
ing intensity  until  the  chairman  broke 
in  again  to  announce,  "Our  visitor 
from  Washington  has  something  to 
say." 

Puerto  Rican  Consumers 

When  I  had  arrived  at  the  meeting 
—  my  first  introduction  to  Puerto 
Rican  consumers  after  coming  to  the 
island  last  summer  as  a  consultant  to 
OPA — I  had  unguardedly  consented 
to  "say  a  few  words."  Now  my 
Spanish  was  painfully  halting  and 
anything  I  would  say  seemed  irrele- 
vant. There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
get  up  and  say  what  was  on  my  mind 
— explaining  that  I  was  a  consumer 
adviser  to  Chester  Bowles  [then  OPA 
administrator  (1943-46)  and  now  that 
of  the  reestablished  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization]. 

But  I  could  say  I  felt  sure  that  no- 
where in  the  United  States  or  the 
Territories  were  consumers  more 
aware  of  their  responsibility,  more 
eager  to  cooperate  in  making  price 
control  work,  than  in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  audience  listened,  but  obvi- 
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ously  considered  my  remarks  rather 
foolish.  Why  should  I  commend  them 
for  supporting  price  control  when 
that  was  their  salvation?  What  did 
I  mean  by  their  "cooperating"  with 
OPA  ?  They  were  clearly"  determined 
to  see  that  OPA  cooperated  with 
them.  Before  they  had  finished  their 
polite  applause,  someone  else  was  on 
his  feet  to  continue  the  debate.  When 
eleven  o'clock  came  and  the  chairman 
closed  the  meeting,  the  speech  with 
the  charts  was  still  unfinished;  the 
band  had  never  had  a  chance  to  play 
its  piece. 

In  my  two  months  in  Puerto  Rico, 
I  attended  many  OPA  consumer 
meetings  and  learned  what  to  ex- 
pect— crowds  of  people,  talking  and 


listening  eagerly  through  long  even- 
ings, no  matter  how  uncomfortable 
for  adults  the  school  seats,  how  hot 
the  nights,  or  how  bad  the  mos- 
quitoes. They  were  people  of  all 
types,  mostly  plain,  hard  -  working, 
poor,  to  whom  a  few  cents  over- 
charge was  often  the  price  of  hunger; 
people  who  spoke  freely,  not  easily 
awed  into  holding  back  their  thoughts. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  town  of  Man- 
ati,  the  chairman  had  been  delayed 
so  the  OPA  representative  took  the 
chair.  "How  many  of  you  have  paid 
more  than  8  cents  for  rice?"  she 
asked.  Several  hands  went  up. 

"How  much  did  you  pay?"  she 
asked  one  man. 

"Twenty  cents." 


Plaza  of  a  small  Puerto  Rican  town.    Peddlers'  prices  are  hard  to  check 


OPA  consumer  meeting  at 


the  one-room  school  of  La  Vallee,  St.  Croix,  V.  I. 
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The  main  meal  of  Puerto  Rico  is  eaten  at  noon;  it  is  rice,  beans,  and  codfish 


"Come  up  front  and  tell  us  who 
charged  you  20  cents,  and  why  you 
paid  it.  It  takes  two  to  make  the 
black  market.  Merchants  can't  charge 
black  market  prices  unless  consumers 
pay  them." 

The  man  came  forward.  "I  could 
buy  no  rice  at  ceiling  price,"  he  said. 
"It  was  late  in  the  day,  and  I  had  to 
bring  home  food  to  my  family.  The 
grocer,  Jose,  offered  to  help  me  out. 
But  the  price  was  20  cents." 

"Is  Jose  here?"  The  audience 
turned  toward  a  thin  man  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  "Come  up  front 
please.  Did  you  sell  rice  to  this  cus- 
tomer as  he  says  at. 20  cents?" 

"No,  senora,"  the  merchant  pro- 
tested. "The  rice  was  8  cents.  But  I 
was  doing  him  a  favor.  The  other 
12  cents  was  a  tip."  The  audience 
laughed  — a  mixture  of  appreciation 
for  the  merchants'  ingenuity  and  con- 
tempt for  his  act. 

"Has  the  secretary  the  names  and 
addresses  of  this  consumer  and  this 
merchant?"  asked  the  OP  A  represen- 
tative. "The  case  will  go  to  the  price 
panel  at  its  meeting  this  week.  But 
remember."  she  turned  to  the  audi- 
ence again,  "the  only  way  to  stop  the 
black  market  is  for  buyers  to  refuse 
to  pay  a  penny  more  than  the  ceiling." 

The  Ways  of  Price  Panels 

I  did  not  learn  what  the  Manati 
price  panel  did  with  Jose,  the  mer- 


chant who  collected  a  12  cent  "tip" 
on  a  pound  of  8  cent  rice.  But  I  vis- 
ited other  price  panels  and  saw  them 
handle  cases.  Take,  for  example,  one 
in  the  university  town,  Rio  Piedras, 
that  involved  a  2  cent  overcharge  on 
kerosene. 

The  consumer,  a  housewife  whose 
income  must  have  been  meager,  ac- 
cused a  merchant  of  refusing  to  sell 
her  any  kerosene  unless  she  paid  20 
cents  a  gallon  instead  of  18 — the  ceil- 
ing rate.  She  told  her  story  with  pre- 
cision and  composure.  The  merchant 
flatly  denied  it.  A  policeman  reported 
that  he  had  been  summoned  to  ar- 
rest the  merchant  but  could  not  con- 
firm the  facts  of  sale  and  there  was 
no  other  witness  to  the  deal. 

So  the  evidence  was  thin,  but  the 
woman  had  spoken  carefully,  with 
conviction;  the  merchant  had  a 
doubtful  reputation  in  the  commu- 
nity; and  the  price  panel  members 
concluded  that  her  complaint  was 
probably  justified. 

The  chairman  read  aloud  from  the 
regulations  and  explained  their  rights 
to  both  parties.  The  consumer  was 
entitled  to  ask  either  treble  damages 
— three  times  the  amount  of  the  over- 
charge— or  else  $25  if  the  violation 
was  not  willful;  $50  if  it  was.  The 
merchant  was  free  to  make  an  ami- 
cable settlement  by  agreement  with 
the  consumer;  free,  also,  to  refuse 
and  be  taken  to  court,  either  by  com- 


plainant, or,  after  thirty  days,  by  the 
OPA  on  her  behalf.  If  convicted,  he 
would  have  to  pay  whatever  amount 
the  court  required  up  to  $50,  plus  the 
costs  of  the  case. 

The  housewife,  without  hesitation, 
asked  $25.  The  merchant  refused. 
The  panel  chairman  again  explained 
her  rights  and  then  went  on  to  other 
business.  At  this  point,  another  mer- 
chant who  had  been  involved  in  an 
earlier  case  that  morning  arrived  with 
$20  in  cash  to  settle  with  another  con- 
sumer who  had  been  waiting  at  the 
side. 

Several  visitors  crowded  around  the 
kerosene  merchant  to  offer  advice. 
"You'd  better  make  a  settlement  and 
save  the  expense  of  a  lawyer  to  de- 
fend you  in  court."  "Perhaps  she'll 
agree  to  less  than  $25."  "The  price 
panel  didn't  believe  your  story;  prob- 
ably the  judge  won't  either." 

So  the  argument  went  on,  on  the 
steps  of  the  price  panel  office.  Ten 
minutes  later  the  merchant  had  been 
convinced;  the  housewife  agreed  to 
take  $10,  and  the  money  was  paid  on 
the  spot.  The  next  day  the  local 
newspaper  carried  an  item  in  its  daily 
column,  "OPA  IN  ACTION,"  which 
printed  the  names  of  those  concerned 
and  the  amount  of  the  settlement. 

"Special  Cases" 

Whenever  I  visited  general  meet- 
ings, consumer  committees,  or  price 
panels,  I  was  struck  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  took  part — 
other  than  the  local  OPA  board  mem- 
bers— seemed  to  be  poor  people.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  women. 
Middle  and  upper  class  housewives 
were  conspicuously  absent. 

"They're  mostly  the  ones  who 
patronize  the  black  market — because 
they  can  afford  it,"  I  was  told  many 
times.  "Our  middle  class  women," 
they  said,  "are  too  ready  to  enjoy 
privileges  and  think  of  themselves  as 
'special  cases'  when  it  comes  to  abid- 
ing by  regulations." 

I  understood  better  what  was  meant 
when  one  woman  explained  to  me 
that  she  herself  was  a  "special  case"; 
she  was  a  nutritionist  and  kriew  how 
important  it  was  for  her  daughter  to 
have  eggs,  whatever  the  price.  An- 
other justified  her  carelessness  in 
checking  ceiling  prices  as  there  was 
only  one  store  in  the  neighborhood 
clean  enough  for  her  to  trade  in;  if 
she  offended  the  storekeeper  he 
would  refuse  to  sell  her  anything  that 
was  hard  to  get. 
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The     problem    of    reaching    such 
middle  class  opinion  became  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  students  in  the  consumer 
economics    workshop    which    I    was 
helping  to  conduct  at  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico.    When  the  class  had 
the  opportunity  to  present  a  program 
over  the  radio,  they   went  after  the 
"special  cases"  with  songs,  a  dialogue, 
and  a  short  play.    For  the  time,  at 
least,  their  efforts  were  successful  in 
what    was    perhaps    a    fairly    typical 
case.   It  was  a  former  member  of  the' 
OPA  staff   who  told   me  of  it.  "A 
wonderful  thing  has  happened!"  she 
began.    "For  two  years  I  have  been 
trying  hard  to  get  my  mother  to  stop 
buying    in    the    black    market.    This 
morning,    she    heard    your    students 
broadcast.    Then   she   went   right   to 
the  kitchen  and  said  to  the  maid,  'If 
you  can't  find  eggs  at  6  cents  apiece, 
don't  you  bring  one  into  this  house. 
And  don't  you  buy  anything  that  you 
can't   get   at  ceiling   prices.    I   won't 
have     you     dealing     in     the     black 
market.' " 

On  the  Nutrition  Front 

,  I  found  that  the  struggle  to  protect 
the  level  of  living  in  Puerto  Rico 
against  the  ravages  of  price  increases 
was  paralleled  by  positive  efforts  to 
raise  it.  The  staple  diet,  rice  and 
beans,  keeps  people  alive,  but  not 
much  more.  Milk  stations  for  babies 
and  pre-school  children,  school 
lunches,  a  law  requiring  bakers  to  use 
enriched  flour,  and  a  campaign  of 
special  education  had  been  whittling 
away  at  the  pervasive  problem  of 
malnutrition.  From  time  to  time,  I 
encountered  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
results. 

Thousands  of  Puerto  Rican  fami- 
lies live  miles  from  any  road  and  on 
one  of  the  country  paths  that  led 
back  into  the  mountains  I  stopped  to 
chat  with  a  woman  who  was  stand- 
ing in  the  door  of  a  bare  little  house. 
Her  own  dress  was  torn;  the  chil- 
dren's clothes  only  half  covered  their 
bodies.  Nonetheless  I  noticed  that  the 
baby  in  her  arms  was  big  and  healthy. 

"What  do  you  feed  the  baby?"  I 
asked.  This  was  her  answer: 

"Only  oatmeal  and  milk — and  to- 
mato or  orange  juice,  as  they  tell  me 
at  the  clinic.  We  are  very  poor.  You 
s,ee  our  clothes.  But  I  must  give  the 
children  the  right  food." 

A  4-H  Club  director  took  me  to 
visit  some  of  her  club  members.  One 
was  an  eleven-year-old  girl,  too  small 
to  wear  the  outgrown  clothes  of  the 


Children's  day  at  one  of  the  health  centers  scattered  throughout  Puerto  Rico 


director's  own  seven-year-old  daugh- 
ter. The  family  lived  in  a  sandy  sec- 
tion where  only  cocoanut  trees  would 
grow  unaided.  The  child  took  us  to 
her  yard  to  show  us  proudly  all  that 
she  was  doing  to  improve  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  family. 

There  were  her  rabbits  that  she  fed 
on  whatever  green  things  she  could 
find.  Here  was  a  guava  bush,  planted 
to  provide  vitamin  C.  Here  were  a 
few  pineapples.  Here  were  other 
plants,  bushes,  and  trees,  each  planted 
to  provide  vitamin  A,  B  or  C  at  one 
or  another  season  of  the  year.  She 
had  had  to  find  and  carry  earth  in 
which  to  plant  some  of  them.  All 
had  required  careful  nursing.  But 
she  had  made  them  grow,  and  her 
little  brothers  and  sisters  were  obvi- 
ously getting  a  better  start  than  she 
had  had. 

The  Virgin  Islanders 

Later,  I  had  the  delight  of  a  visit 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  which  are  only 
half  an  hour's  hop  by  plane  from 
Puerto  Rico.  I  had  become  so  used  to 
the  quick  and  articulate  Puerto  Ricans 
that  at  first  I  mistook  the  reserved, 
slow-spoken  Virgin  Islanders.  It  did 
not  take  me  long,  however,  to  dis- 
cover that  I  was  on  the  wrong  track 
in  thinking  they  were  not  much  in- 
terested or  not  so  conscious  of  their 
responsibilities  as  consumers. 

On  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  there  is 
a  remote,  one-room  rural  schoolhouse 
at  La  Vallee,  which  is  reached  only 
by  a  steep  climb  over  the  mountains 
or  by  a  lengthy  trip  along  the  shore. 


Some  fifty  neighbors  had  gathered 
there  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
long  tables  that  were  used  instead  of 
desks  had  been  pushed  back,  the  men 
seating  themselves  on  the  left,  the 
women  on  the  right  hand  rows  of 
benches.  The  program  started  with 
the  singing  of  "God  Bless  America." 
"Let  us  all  stand,"  said  the  chairman, 
and  then  added,  "Those  who  cannot 
stand  may  remain  seated."  Two  an- 
cient, bent  men  and  a  woman  with 
a  sleeping  baby  in  her  lap  kept  their 
seats.  The  rest  rose  and  sang. 

Since  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
English-speaking,  the  "visitor  from 
Washington"  was,  of  course,  the  one 
to  make  the  principal  speech.  I  told 
them  how  proud  it  made  me  feel, 
coming  all  the  way  to  one  of  the  re- 
mote spots  under  the  American  flag, 
to  find  price  control  just  as  real  as  in 
our  national  capital.  I  told  them  that 
I  had  not  come  so  much  to  inform 
them  about  it  as  to  congratulate  them 
on  the  part  they  themselves  had 
played  in  holding  down  the  cost  of 
living  in  their  own  community.  And 
my  hope  was,  I  said,  that  they  would 
let  me  take  their  views  back  to  Wash- 
ington. 

They  were  shy  in  the  presence  of 
outsiders  and  the  discussion  was  slow 
to  start.  So  the  local  OPA  represen- 
tative reminded  them  how  late  they 
had  kept  him  with  their  questions 
and  ideas  in  the  "fireside  chats"  they 
had  had  together  out  under  the  trees. 
At  last,  one  of  them  rose  to  speak 
for  all.  "What  we  want  to  say  is 
(Continued  on  page  13S) 
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Can  We  Put  Brakes  on  the  Atom? 

International  inspection  is  the  key  to  control  of  radioactive  materials 
and  armament  manufacture.  It  is  feasible — if  the  governments  will  it. 


JAMES  T.  SHOTWELL 


THERE  ARE  TWO  WAYS  FOR  DEALING 
with  the  menace  of  atomic  war.  As 
brought  out  in  my  article  in  March, 
one  is  by  eliminating  war  itself;  the 
other,  by  international  control  of 
atomic  power. 

Obviously  the  first  way  is  the  best; 
and  therefore,  if  the  world  becomes 
really  civilized,  the  nations  will  ulti- 
mately resort  to  it.  But,'  in  the  imme- 
diate present,  in  which  the  fires  of 
resentment  left  over  from  World 
War  II  are  still  burning  fiercely,  the 
second  way  is  the  practical  one  and, 
in  any  case,  lies  on  the  threshold  of 
the  ultimate  solution. 

Both  ways  have  history  behind 
them,  a  history  of  sincere  efforts  frus- 
trated by  forces  too  strong  to  be  over- 
come at  the  time  and  apparently  in- 
herent in  the  political  development 
of  national  states.  Nevertheless,  the 
record  is  by  no  means  wholly  nega- 
tive. Studied  in  the  light  of  today,  it 
offers  distinct  encouragement  both 
for  the  ultimate  elimination  of  war 
and  for  the  immediate  provision  of 
international  brakes  on  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  armaments. 

Search  for  a  Method 

Here  I  shall  concentrate  upon  the 
immediate  and  practical  problem,  for 
that  is  the  way  along  which  govern- 
ments and  peoples  are  proceeding, 
although  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it 
will  never  yield  more  than  a  partial 
solution.  Their  search  for  a  method 
is  only  the  latest,  if  the  most  com- 
pelling, phase  in  the  history  of  efforts 
toward  armament  control  which  be- 
gan with  the  Hague  Conferences  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  continued  through  the  Washing- 
ton Naval  Conference  and  the  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conferences.  Through- 
out the  1920's  and  the  early  1930's, 
the  movement  for  international  limi- 
tation and  regulation  of  armaments 
made  progress  in  spite  of  difficulties. 
It  might  have  succeeded  in  evolving 
definite  and  acceptable  plans  but  for 
the  conspiracy  against  world  peace  of 
the  Axis  powers.  Yet  there  is  no  get- 
ting around  the  fact  that  the  move- 
ment failed. 


BRIDGES  TO  THE  FUTURE 

— Second  in  a  series  of  three  articles 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace. 
Here  he  draws  on  the  findings  of  a 
special  committee  of  geologists  and 
mining  engineers. 


Reminder  of  this  failure  might  at 
first  seem  like  a  warning  against  try- 
ing to  control  internationally  this  new 
and  greatest  weapon  of  all— atomic 
power — because  the  nations  concerned 
did  not  even  succeed  in  controlling 
the  lesser,  though  sufficiently  dread- 
ful, weapons  of  past  wars.  Such  a 
conclusion  is  not  justified  by  the  facts. 

Challenge  in  Past  Failures 

The  movement  for  the  inter- 
national regulation  of  armaments 
failed  only  when  it  ignored  either 
political  or  scientific  facts,  or  both. 
Politically,  it  made  the  mistake — for, 
which  the  United  States  was  largely 
responsible — of  attempting  to  regulate 
armaments  without  regard  to  other 
factors  in  national  security.  If  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  had  been  no  broader 
than  the  Rhine,  we  should  have  un- 
derstood better  the  sense  of  danger 
which  caused  European  nations  to 
arm  against  each  other.  Disarm- 
ament is  a  political  fact  and  not  a 
mere  matter  of  arithmetic.  No  na- 
tion should  ever  plan  to  lessen  its  real 
defenses;  in  proportion  as  it  reduces 
armaments,  it  must  strengthen  an  or- 
ganization of  peace.  These  are  the 
political  factors  which  the  United 
States  did  not  accept  until  the  very 
close  of  the  Geneva  Conference  — 
when  it  was  already  too  late. 

Mankind's  political  shortcomings  in 
those  years  were  paralleled  by  equal 
inadequacy  on  the  technical  side. 
There  was  ready  agreement  to  dis- 
card obsolete  or  obsolescent  weapons 
but,  upon  the  whole,  each  nation 
tried  to  keep  those  weapons  it  thought 
most  essential  for  its  safety.  When- 
ever this  principle  seemed  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  diplomats,  military  and 


naval  engineers  set  to  work  to  find 
substitutes  for  the  weapons  discarded. 

This  rapid  survey  of  a  page  of  his- 
tory, now  largely  forgotten,  bears  di- 
rectly upon  the  problem  of  today. 
For  we  are  all  conscious  that  science 
had  begun  its  revolutionary  changes 
in  munitions  and  weapons  before 
World  War  I.  That  conflict  speeded 
them  up.  Long  before  1918,  war  be- 
came total  war. 

Thereafter,  moves  for  disarmament 
had  to  cover  munitions  as  well  as 
guns,  chemistry  as  well  as  heavy  in- 
dustry. This  expansion  of  the  scope 
of  any  successful  armament  control 
reached  back  into  the  industries  pro- 
ducing war  supplies  and  raised  a 
wholly  new  problem — that  of  inter- 
national inspection  of  those  industries 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  manu- 
facturers were  secretly  at  work  turn- 
ing out  weapons  or  the  materials 
from  which  to  fabricate  them. 

The  Crux  of  Control 

This  problem  of  inspection  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  international  reg- 
ulation of  armaments  was  not 
brought  to  the  fore  until  the  closing 
phase  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  and 
was  never  applied,  because  of  the  col- 
lapse of  that  conference.  In  the  con- 
trol of  atomic  weapons  today,  if  not 
the  first  step  that  must  be  taken,  it 
is  the  test  of  whether  the  control  is 
real  or  not. 

Unless  we  know  what  is  going  on 
in  mine  and  factory  the  world  over 
wherever  radioactive  materials  are 
produced  or  manufactured,  genera- 
tions now  living  have  no  real  guar- 
antee against  the  danger  of  atomic 
war. 

International  agreements  not  to 
make  atomic  weapons,  however  sol- 
emnly attested,  are  scraps  of  paper 
unless  diey  provide  for  international 
inspection.  Suspicions  and  fears  as  to 
secret  preparation  of  atomic  arma- 
ment have  already  begun  to  poison 
international  relations.  They  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  by  repeating  expressions 
of  good  will  or  by  disclaimers  of  war- 
like intent. 

There   must    be   provision   for    the 
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actual  inspection  of  plants  and  stores 
by  properly  qualified  international  ex- 
perts who  would  be  able  to  detect  any 
sign  of  unwarranted  activities.  This 
was  one  of  the  main  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  by  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference in  Geneva  just  before  the  ac- 
tivities of  that  body  were  frustrated 
by  Hitler's  rearmament  of  Europe. 
The  same  principle  holds  true  with 
manifold  force  in  the  sphere  of 
atomic  armaments. 

This  problem  of  the  feasibility  of 
international  inspection  is  a  twofold 
one  —  technical  and  political.  Tech- 
nically, it  is  a  question  of  how  far 
detection  of  the  illegitimate  uses  of 
atomic  energy  is  possible.  Politically, 
the  question  is  whether  nations  are 
willing  to  submit  to  international  in- 
spection and  if  so,  how  much? 
These  are  not  separate  questions  but 
belong  together. 

The  statesman  needs  to  know  just 
what  is  involved  in  international  in- 
spection before  he  can  decide  upon 
his  policy.  It  is  a  field  in  which  there 
must  be  very  definite  limits,  which 
no  one  but  a  scientist  can  set.  The 
layman  is  wholly  at  sea  in  this  new 
world  of  atomic  energy  and  doubly 
so  because  of  the  secrecy  with  which 
it  has  been  surrounded  as  a  wartime 
measure  of  security.  Statesmen,  there- 
fore, must  first  of  all  turn  to  the 
technical  experts  who  have  been  pio- 
neering on  the  world  frontiers  of 
science  in  order  to  know  just  what 
is  the  field  which  has  to  be  covered 
by  inspection  so  that  political  agree- 
ments will  fully  comprehend  the  real 
needs  of  security  and  not  go  beyond 
them. 

Inspection  Technically  Possible 

Fortunately  for  us  all,  the  physical 
scientists  who  supplied  the  atom  and 
produced  the  bomb  have  without  ex- 
ception devoted  themselves  to  a  cam- 
paign of  popular  education  without 
parallel  in  history.  With  an  elo- 
quence born  of  deep  concern,  they 
have  stirred  the  imaginations  of  in- 
telligent people  everywhere  to  grasp, 
at  least  in  part,  the  appalling  crisis 
which  confronts  mankind  if  atomic 
energy  is  left  as  a  weapon  for  war 
and  not  brought  under  international 
control. 

Although  most  of  the  facts  in  the 
great  experiment  still  lie  hidden  un- 
der the  seal  of  military  security,  the 
main  conclusions  are  sufficiently  clear 
for  us  to  be  able  to  say  that  inter- 
national inspection  as  a  first  step  in 


control  is  feasible  and  not  too  difficult 
to  carry  out  so  long  as  the  will  to  do 
so  is  not  lacking. 

This  does  not  mean  that  inspection 
may  ever  be  one  hundred  percent 
effective— which  is  always  the  scien- 
tist's goal.  It  does  mean  that  inspec- 
tion can  be  effective  up  to  the  point 
of  indicating  that  something  seems 
to  be  wrong,  or  at  least  not  normal, 
in  either  the  scientific  activities  or  the 
industrial  activities  of  a  nation.  That 
is  all  that  the  governments  of  the 
world  need  to  know  in  order  to  take 
over  the  problem  and  deal  with  it  by 
international  action  on  the  political 
plane. 

In  short,  international  inspection  is 
a  technical  possibility,  but  only  as  a 
guide  to  political  action. 

This  sweeping  conclusion  is  of  vast 
importance,  for  it  means  not  only  that 
suspicious  circumstances  can  be  de- 
tected but  also  that  the  detection  can 
be  carried  on  by  relatively  small 
forces  of  inspectors.  That  is,  it  would 
not  call  for  the  creation  of  a  great  in- 
ternational service  of  highly  qualified 
experts  torn  from  the  creative  work 
of-  science  to  become  members  of  a 
new  kind  of  gestapo.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  conclusion  is  surely  evi- 
dent at  once,  for  nothing  could  be 
more  fatal  to  the  progress  of  science 
and  freedom  of  thought,  than  if,  to 
prevent  war,  a  new  inquisition  should 
be  established  to  watch  and  report  the 
activities  of  science  and  industry  the 
world  over. 

The  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
instituted  by  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  has  or- 
ganized a  series  of  subcommittees  to 
deal  in  sum  with  the  whole  field  of 
international  control  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. These  groups  consist  of  special- 
ists on  raw  materials,  manufacturing, 
legal  problems,  economic  factors,  and 
political  analysis. 

Radioactive  Materials 

Basic  to  them  all  is  the  Report  on 
the  Inspection  of  Radioactive  Mate- 
rials which  has  been  completed  by  a 
committee  composed  of  geologists 
and  mining  engineers  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Prof.  Paul  F.  Kerr, 
president  of  the  Mineralogical  So- 
ciety of  America  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  geology  of  Columbia 
University. 

Limiting  itself  to  the  consideration 
of  uranium  and  thorium,  the  com- 
mittee points  out  that  the  only  im- 
portant uranium  producing  districts 


are  four  in  number.  They  are  lo- 
cated : 

In    northern    Canada   on    Great    Bear 
Lake,  almost  on  the  Arctic  Circle; 
In  southwestern  Colorado; 
In  the  Belgian  Congo;  and 
In  Czechoslovakia. 

There  are  low  grade  uranium  deposits 
in  Soviet  Russia  and  elsewhere  which 
may  become  productive  and  should 
be  included  in  any  effective  inspec- 
tion system. 

The  inspection  of  the  uranium 
mines  now  producing  might  be  car- 
ried out  by  a  technical  group  of  less 
than  two  hundred,  although  a  larger 
staff  would  be  required  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  by-products  where  other  min- 
erals are  mined. 

The  commercial  source  of  thorium 
is  a  sand,  the  principal  deposits  of 
which  are  located  in  Travancore,  In- 
dia, although  there  are  possibilities 
also  in  Brazil,  Australia,  Malay,  and 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Field  inspection  of  known  sources 
of  these  radioactive  minerals  should 
be  carried  out  periodically  and,  along 
with  it,  there  should  be  a  well  kept 
central  laboratory  to  test  materials. 
The  most  difficult  form  of  inspection, 
naturally,  is  the  detection  of  new 
sources.  To  control  uranium  or 
thorium  prospecting,  an  international 
organization  would  have  to  have 
higher  authority  than  that  of  the 
states  concerned.  If  the  international 
organization  is  given  the  necessary 
power  to  conduct  aerial  surveys  and 
to  inspect  on  the  spot,  the  possibilities 
of  evasion  or  obstruction  could  be 
largely  prevented. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthwhile 
noting  that  the  detection  of  camou- 
flage has  reached  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  development  than  is  ordi- 
narily appreciated.  For  one  thing, 
mines  located  in  regions  completely 
covered  by  snow  cannot  be  obliterated 
without  making  tracks,  and  the  color 
of  snow  has  not  as  yet  been  success- 
fully imitated  in  any  form  of  camou- 
flage. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of 
all  these  technical  details,  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  Committee  on  the 
Inspection  of  Radioactive  Materials 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  inter- 
national organization  could,  without 
undue  difficulty,  detect  any  prepara- 
tion for  atomic  war  provided  that  the 
nations  would  agree  to  permit  this 
inspection  on  their  own  soil.  If  that 
(Continued  on  page  J37) 
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Steel:  A  Retrospect 

Pittsburgh  revisited — by  a  helper  on  an  open  hearth  furnace  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Yale  University. 


1919:  Mounted  police,  called  by 
the  strikers  "Cossacks,"  rode  down 
strikers  in  the  streets.  In  western 
Pennsylvania,  no  union  meetings 
were  permitted;  in  Ohio,  pickets  were 
clubbed  and  sent  home.  In  Gary, 
Ind.,  the  United  States  Army  took 
charge.  In  Duquesne,  where  Philip 
Murray  and  William  Z.  Foster  tried 
to  talk  to  strikers,  the  mayor  de- 
claimed his  famous  classic:  "If  Jesus 
Christ  himself  came  to  Duquesne,  he 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  make  a 
speech." 

1946:  Peaceful  picketing  and  no 
interference  with  civil  rights.  In  New 
Kensington  and  two  other  towns, 
the  mayors  deputized  not  company 
guards  but  union  members  as  special 
police  to  keep  law  and  order. 

•»      +      4- 

1919:  The  strikers'  case  was  neg- 
lected or  condemned  by  the  press  of 
the  United  States. 

1946:  The  strikers'  case  was  given 
nationwide  publicity.  The  steel  union 
has  the  largest  research  organization 
in  the  labor  movement;  it  spends 
$75,000  a  year  on  economic  research 
alone.  A  40,000-word  book  explain- 
ing the  economic  issues  —  from  the 
union  viewpoint  —  was  distributed. 

4-      +      4 

1919:  Sixty  percent  of  the  strikers 
were  "hunkies"  Russian,  Serb, 

Polish,  Italian,  etc. 

1946:  On  the  first  day  of  the  strike 
a  Pole  made  a  union  strike  speech  in 
Polish.  The  audience  of  Polish  de- 
scent sent  a  protest  to  union  head- 
quarters: "We  don't  know  that  lan- 
guage. We're  Americans  and  we 
want  an  American  speaker." 

*'*••••* 

1919:  Strikebreakers  were  the  rule. 
Negroes  were  imported  from  the 
South,  taken  into  the  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  at  night. 

1946:  No  strikebreakers  were  used 
and  there  was  widespread  union  con- 
fidence that  management  wouldn't 
use  them.  In  fact  no  attempt  was 


CHARLES  R.  WALKER 

made  to  operate,  or  to  interfere  with 
picketing. 

.    +      4      + 

1919:  Picket  lines  and  town 
squares  were  areas  of  open  warfare 
between  state  police,  deputized  com- 
pany guards,  and  the  strikers. 

1946:  Picket  lines  were  "token"; 
and  the  pickets  bored.  Sole  active 
duty  was  to  examine  passes  of  union 
maintenance  men,  and  supervisors  en- 
tering or  leaving  the  mills. 

4-4-4 

In  1919,  I  worked  as  a  helper  on 
the  open  hearth  furnaces  of  the  Jones 
and  Laughlin  mill  in  Aliquippa,  Pa.; 
later  as  "hot  blast  man"  on  the  blast 
furnaces  at  the  same  works.  The  mill 
was  tense  when  news  of  the  coming 
strike  broke.  We  worked  the  twelve- 
hour  day.  On  my  "night  week"  I  put 
in  fourteen  hours,  from  five  in  the 
afternoon  to  seven  next  morning;  on 
my  "day  week"*  ten  hours.  I  worked 
seven  days  a  week — as  did  everybody 
else  on  the  furnaces;  my  time  tally 
every  Sunday  night  being  84  hours. 
To  shift  over  from  day  week  to  night 
week  we  worked  the  "twenty-four- 
hour  shift"  from  seven  one  morning 
to  seven  the  next. 

During  the  1946  strike  I  visited  the 
picket  line  at  the  gate  where  I  used 
to  enter  the  mills.  The  picket  captain 
was  James  Downing,  a  Negro  who 
had  worked  with  me  on  the  open 
hearth  in  1919.  (Memories  came  back 
fast  to  both  of  us,  especially  this  one 
— to  me:  A  man's  face  in  the  glare 
of  No.  57  furnace  where  I  worked 
in  August  1919.  He  was  shouting: 
"I'd  like  to  see  Gary  work  this  god- 
dam turn!"  The  late  Judge  Elbert 
H.  Gary,  then  chairman  of  U.  S. 
Steel,  had  been  quoted  by  The  New 
Yor^  Times  as  saying  the  majority  of 
men  in  the  mills  "prefer  the  twelve- 
hour  day."  Biggest  reason  for  the 
walkout  of  300,000  workers  in  1919 
was  to  tell  him  they  didn't.) 

James  Downing  tried  to  explain  to 
me  why  750,000  steelworkers  were 
walking  out  in  1946,. but  we  kept  get- 
ting interrupted.  There  was  a  dog, 


the  strike  mascot  that  the  mer 
wanted  to  show  me,  but  he'd  gone 
off  for  a  visit  with  the  pickets  of  tin 
pipe  mill.  A  call  for  more  men  foi 
the  West  Aliquippa  picket  line  came 
in.  "Damn,  what  this  union  needs  i; 
transportation!"  Tom  Breslin,  presi- 
dent of  the  local,  inspected  the  pickel 
line  and  discussed  insurance.  A  cai 
driving  out  of  the  gate  was  checked 
It  was  a  supervisor's  who  had  union 
permission  to  enter.  A  Pittsburgh 
Press  photographer  drove  up.  Picket! 
kidded  and  sparred  for  position  in 
the  picture.  It  was  an  easy  routine 
with  snow  beginning  to  fall  and  men 
moving  over  to  the  shelter,  or  up  tc 
the  coke  barrel  to  warm  their  hands, 

There  had  been  no  pickets  in  1919 
at  that  gate  in  Aliquippa.  Men  in  the 
mills  waited  for  a  signal  on  the  day 
of  the  strike.  It  didn't  come.  Four 
organizers  approached  to  pull  the 
mill.  Company  police  met  them,  beat 
them  up  and  tossed  them  over  the 
town  border. 

Jim  finally  managed  to  give  me  the 
issues  of  1946  as  he  saw  them:  The 
men  wanted  a  wage  increase  to  make 
up  for  lost  take-home  pay.  Manage- 
ment was  against  maintenance  of 
membership.  Jim  figured  if  manage- 
ment won  the  strike  they'd  try  to 
chuck  it  and  then  bust  the  union. 
4-44- 

I  walked  up  an  embankment  where 
I  could  see  the  mills.  They  sprawled 
several  miles,  the  blast  furnaces  with 
their  satellite  stove  towers  poking  up 
through  the  haze,  open  hearth  stacks, 
black  roofs  of  the  rolling  and  pipe 
mills,  trackage  in  the  yards,  cranes 
spiking  the  mist. 

A  struck  steel  mill  has  a  way  of 
seeming  like  a  change  in  nature.  The 
reason  is  clear.  Most  of  them,  especi- 
ally the  basic  departments,  run 
around  the  clock,  with  flares  from 
the  Bessemers  and  open  hearths  light- 
ing the  sky  night  and  all  year  round. 
So  when  the  fires  die  something  un- 
natural and  ominous  has  happened. 
Sudden  silence  dazes  one  too,  especi- 
ally if,  as  in  Aliquippa,  the  mills  roan 
has  been  continuous  and  ear  splitting 
for  a  generation. 
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I  walked  up  Franklin  Avenue — 
Aliquippa's  main  street.  A  few  young 
strikers  were  out  with  their  wives  or 
sweethearts.  Nearly  everyone  was 
wearing  uniforms  or  short  plaid 
ulsters  buttoned  up  over  sweaters. 
They  walked  slowly  as  if  they  had  no 
place  to  get  to.  I  spotted  a  benign  old 
man  with  Slavic  features,  holding  by 
the  hand  two  little  girls  who  looked 
alike. 

"Are  they  twins?"  I  asked. 
"Sure,  my  son's  keeds."  The  benign 
Slav  turned  into  the  coincidence  I 
didn't  expect.  He  had  been  the  keep- 
er of  No.  3  blast  furnace,  where  I  had 
been  working  when  the  strike  broke 
in  1919. 

"Plenty  change  now,"  he  com- 
mented, but  he  didn't  elaborate  ex- 
cept to  say,  "Plenty  bad  for  mens 
with  family.  I  hope  strike  over 
queek." 

The  building  beside  us  was  union 
headquarters.  It  was  formerly  the 
National  Bank  Building  of  Aliquippa 
— now  a  symbol  in  stone  of  most  of 
the  differences  between  Aliquippa  in 
1919  and  1946.  On  its  facade  is 
carved  the  number  of  the  CIO  local. 
From  the  inside,  bank  vault  and  tell- 
ers cages  have  been  removed.  The 
union  has  title  to  the  property  and 
will  make  its  last  payment  to  the 
owners  this  spring.  On  the  top  floor 
are  the  union  offices.  (Aliquippa's  lo- 
cal has  9,200  members.)  In  the  base- 
ment an  ample  canteen,  operated  for 
servicemen  during  the  war,  now  fed 
pickets. 

There  is  a  big  hall  serving  not  only 
the  union,  but  the  whole  town  for 
concerts  and  lectures.  Rubinoff  per- 
formed there  a  few  weeks  ago.  Nor- 
man Rockwell's  murals  depicting  the 
Four  Freedoms  cover  one  wall.  A 
fifth  panel  is  a  montage  of  union  his- 
tory: Dimly  at  the  top,  battling 
pickets;  below,  Philip  Murray  and 
Benjamin  Fairless  signing  the  1937 
contract.  Surging  up,  smiling  steel- 
workers  and  the  mills. 

Not  least  of  the  revolutions  be- 
tween 1919  and  1946  is  a  political  one 
in  Aliquippa.  Formerly  most  offices 
were  occupied  by  mill  officials.  In 
1946,  the  burgess  (mayor)  of  the 
town  is  Louis  Fontana,  steelworker, 
who  continues  to  work  part  time  in 
the  welded  tube  shipping  department. 
Michael  Katchur,  financial  secretary 
of  the  union  is  president  of  the  bor- 
ough council.  Genevieve  Breslin,  of- 
fice assistant  at  union  headquarters, 
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Mounted    police    rode    down    strikers    in    1919,    but    in    1946    picketing    was    peaceful 


is  borough  auditor.  John  T.  Atkin- 
son, former  president  of  the  local,  is 
the  town's  tax  collector. 

On  the  eve  of  the  strike,  the  union 
was  up  to  its  neck  in  civic  activities. 
William  Collins,  a  union  member, 
sat  with  Aliquippa  merchants  on  the 
board  of  trade.  Union  members  on 
the  citizens  political  action  commit- 
tee were  busying  themselves  with  the 
town's  schools  and  hospitals,  a  street 
cleaning  campaign,  and  a  new  rec- 
reation center. 

Into  this  life  came  the  1946  strike. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  union  leaders  be- 
lieved the  community  would  lose  its 
social  as  well  as  its  economic  gains  if 
the  strike  failed.  In  that  sense  they 
saw  themselves  as  striking  against  a 
return  to  the  "bad  old  days." 
+•«••» 

I  was  so  busy  with  contrasts  in 
Aliquippa,  especially  my  />wn,  that  I 
almost  missed  one  of  the  biggest  con- 
trasts of  all  —  strike  organization  in 
1946.  Patterns  have  been  the  same 
everywhere  throughout  the  steel  dis- 
trict, but  I  picked  up  more  visiting 
Homestead  than  Aliquippa.  An  elab- 
orate committee  system  was  function- 
ing smoothly:  for  pickets,  publicity, 
food,  solicitation  of  town  merchants, 
transportation. 

At  Homestead,  a  Union  Hall  com- 
mittee threw  out  the  disorderly,  and 
rented  a  juke  box  for  dancing.  At 
union  headquarters  a  hot  technical 
discussion  was  in  progress  on  run- 


ning a  line  from  the  Duquesne  Light, 
or  using  batteries,  for  the  union's 
public  address  system.  Parliamentary 
procedure  prevailed  in  committee 
work:  proposals,  remarks,  amend- 
ment, call  for  the  question.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  solicitation  committee  in- 
terrupted to  put  a  chicken  on  the  sec- 
retary's desk.  The  Chair  interrupted 
himself  to  schedule  a  basketball  game. 

4-     +     * 

1919:  A  mass  walkout  charac- 
terized by  minimum  organization, 
maximum  rabble  rousing. 

1946:  Maximum  organization 
with  a  minimum  of  agitation. 

During  this  year's  strike  I  talked 
individually  with  a  hundred  strikers, 
with  officials  of  the  Homestead  and 
Aliquippa  locals,  with  national  of- 
ficers in  Pittsburgh.  Most  radical  pro- 
posal I  heard  was  a  "verbal  heckling 
campaign  against  supervisors  over  the 
union's  public  address  system."  It 
was  voted  down  by  the  union  local. 
Said  President  Frank  Casper,  Home- 
stead local:  "We've  got  to  live  with 
those  men  after  the  strike." 

If  you  discussed  the  wage  issue 
you'd  get  a  lecture  on  economics  at 
unior*  headquarters.  If  you  discussed 
it  with  a  steelworker,  he'd  show  you 
his  pay  envelope  before  V-J  day  and 
after.  Most  talk  was  in  terms  of  rent, 
meat,  and  milk.  The  steelworker 
thinks  locally,  and  the  national  pic- 
ture— even  the  national  labor  picture 
— escapes  him. 
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Over  Back  Fences  of  the  World 

In  "People  Speaking  to  Peoples"  as  neighbors — across  geographic,  economic, 
racial  and  political  barriers  —  rests  our  best  hope  to  outflank  World  War  III. 


MARCH  CAME  IN  WITH  THE  BRITISH 
Lion  and  the  Russian  Bear  roaring 
furiously  at  each  other.  The  month 
went  out  with  a  calmly  considered 
plea  for  an  unrestricted  two-way  flow 
of  information  the  world  over  as  es- 
sential to  peace.  "Peoples  Speaking 
to  Peoples"  is  the  engaging  title  of 
this  first  of  several  reports  by  the 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  which  has  been  at  work  in  the 
field  of  mass  communication  since 
1944.  This  was  released  on  March  31 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Russians,  Americans,  the  British, 
all  had  a  fair  idea  of  Joseph  Stalin's 
"you're-another"  from  die  Kremlin  in 
reply  to  Winston  Churchill — the  sec- 
ond surviving  member  of  the  original 
"Big  Three."  But  in  Soviet  Russia, 
the  speech  of  the  former  British 
Prime  Minister  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  had 
not  been  made  public  for  five  days, 
and  then  only  carefully  selected  ex- 
cerpts. Somewhat  later,  a  Stars  and 
Stripes  reporter  talked  with  thirty- 
nine  Russian  soldiers  in  Occupied 
Territory  in  Central  Europe  and  not 
one  had  heard  of  Churchill's  talk. 
But  that,  of  course,  is  another  story. 

The  authors  of  '"Peoples  Speaking 
to  Peoples" — Llewellyn  White  and 
Robert  D.  Leigh— see  as  a  first  neces- 
sary step  the  development  by  the 
United  States,  Britain,  Russia,  and 
China  of  the  widest  possible  spread 
of  common  understanding.  They  call 
for  the  highest  type  of  tolerant 
statesmanship  on  the  part  not  only  of 
governments  but  of  the  communica- 
tion industries  —  newspapers,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  news-gathering  me- 
dia, magazines,  books. 

The  alternative,  they  drive  home,  is 
a  rapid  "sealing-off  of  peoples,  the 
substitution  within  walled  'zones  of 
influence'  of  propaganda  for  truth, 
and  ultimately  the  reappearance  of 
those  nationalistic  neuroses «  that 
plunge  their  victims  into  war  that 
now  clearly  would  mean  the  suicide 
of  civilization." 

Operators  of  modern  mass  com- 
munication systems  everywhere  are 
coming  to  recognize  that  they  are  as 
responsible  for  the  shape  our  world 
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takes  as  diplomats  and  legislators.  It 
is  not  enough  that  delegates  to  in- 
ternational conferences  are  expertly 
prepared  for  their  work.  Seeing — 
knowing — understanding — must  reach 
beyond  the  few  lest  the  many  (who 
should  be  the  real  masters  of  their 
own  fate)  undo  such  labors  through 
sheer  ignorance.  To  this  end  the 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
recommends  prompt  action,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  guarantee  maxi- 
mum and  considered  use  of  the  vastly 
improved  facilities  now  available  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  human  compre- 
hension. 

The  alternative,  they  underscore,  is 
war — or  at  least,  the  distortion  and 
misrepresentation  of  national  char- 
acter and  purpose  which  have  bred 
war  in  the  past. 

Begin  at  Home 

The  commission  issued  its  initial 
report  at  this  time  because  of  the 
pressing  urgency  of  our  domestic 
problem — "specifically  the  problem  of 
the  participation  of  government  .  .  . 
in  peacetime  international  communi- 
cation and  information  services." 

White  and  Leigh  believe  that  it 
would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if 
private  industry  assumed  full  respon- 
sibility for  international  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  yet  they  show 


clearly  that  private  agencies  cannot  do 
the  job  now.  They  are  emphatic  that 
until  accurate  news  of  America  can 
flow  unreservedly  under  private  man- 
agement to  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  earth,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment must  fill  in  the  breach.  Collab- 
oration of  public  and  private  agencies 
is  essential,  and  international  under- 
standing "must  not  be  vitiated  by 
baseless  rivalries  between  the  two,  or 
by  lack  of  coordination." 

Despite  its  clear  position  on  this 
issue,  the  commission's  report  has 
been  distorted  in  a  way  to  complicate 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William 
Benton's  struggle  with  Congress  for 
funds  for  an  international  informa- 
tion service  that  would  match  OWI's 
performance  in  wartime.  Thus  Ed- 
itor &  Publisher  in  an  "unofficial" 
preview  on  February  2  headlined  its 
lead  story  as  follows:  "Press  Freedom 
Commission  Bars  U.  S.  News  Han- 
dling." 

What  White  and  Leigh  actually 
propose  is  that  the  State  Department 
"continue  to  operate  any  and  all  serv- 
ices formerly  operated  by  the  Office 
of  War  Information  and  the  Office 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  which  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  valuable  for 
the  promotion  of  international  infor- 
mation and  understanding  and  which 
private  industry  cannot  or  wMl  not 
undertake." 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  private 
agencies  have  promised  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility tor  prompt  and  full  in- 
ternational dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. The  issue  was  highlighted  when 
AP  and  UP  withdrew  their  own  news 
s°rvices  from  the  State  Department. 
(Incidentally,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
points  out  that  AP  sells  news  to  Tass, 
and  questions  the  validity  of  its  asser- 
tion that  government  wartime  dis- 
semination of  news  abroad  handi- 
capped them  in  selling  it.)  Actually, 
news  distribution  by  American  pri- 
vate agencies  still  reaches  the  rest  of 
the  world  only  fragmentarily  despite 
vastly  increased  communication  facili- 
ties. 

"One  need  not  be  committed  to  the 
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doctrine  that  governments  have  an 
inescapable  responsibility  to  dissemin- 
ate informational  material  to  recog- 
nize that  the  immediate  prospects  are 
not  encouraging,"  White  and  Leigh 
declare.  "Without  exception,  the 
private  agencies  in  this  country  have 
said  they  would  do  this.  The  fact  is 
that,  as  of  February  1946,  they  were 
not  doing  it."  The  promise  of  the 
private  agencies  was  made  three 
months  ago. 

"The  hour  is  late,"  the  authors  say. 
"But  even  now  there  is  still  time  for 
cooperation  between  private  industry 
and  government  in  the  United  States, 
based  on  a  thorough  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  personalities  in- 
volved rather  than  on  hearsay  and 
threadbare  slogans. 

"It  must  be  obvious  to  the  directors 
of  mass  media  everywhere  that  these 
functions  and  activities  are  vital  to 
increasing  understanding  among  peo- 
ple which  private  industry  cannot  un- 
dertake on  the  basis  of  normal  com- 
mercial incentives.  It  must  be  equally 
obvious  to  them  that  the  alternatives 
are  two:  either  they  must  discover 
new  ways  to  cover  these  neglected 
areas,  or  governments  ultimately  will 
have  to  step  in  and  do  the  job.  For, 
inevitably,  the  people  who  elect  gov- 
ernments will  one  day  want  to  see  the 
job  done." 

The  Solution  Is  Twofold 

Private  agencies  must  look  beyond 
short-term  advantage  and  immediate 
profit  if  they  are  to  perform  responsi- 
bly in  the  information  field.  The  com- 
mission holds:  "They  must  recognize 
frankly  that  the  need  to  know  runs 
almost  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  ability 
to  pay,  and  they  must  devise  means 
of  reaching  those  who  can  pay  little 
or  nothing."  The  report  points  out 
that  OWI  and  OIAA,  using  the 
newer  devices  of  news  dispatch  and 
voice  broadcasting  as  a  part  of  our 
war  effort,  reached  an  estimated  bil- 
lion persons.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
these  never  before  had  access  to  such 
material  from  and  about  America. 

To  the  commission,  any  solution  of 
the  problem  of  overcoming  ignorance 
and  prejudice  with  understanding  is 
twofold : 

Facilities  for  transmitting  words  and 
images  across  national  borders  must  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Information  transmitted  must  achieve 
"a  degree  of  quality,  accuracy,  and  bal- 
ance calculated  to  give  a  fair  picture  of 
the  life  of  each  country  to  all  the  world." 


To  meet  both  problems,  White  and 
Leigh  offer  specific  proposals. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  ma- 
chinery and  methods  have  made  pos- 
sible direct  communication  across  na- 
tional borders  to  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple the  world  over.  The  war  has 
shown  the  way.  The  army  and  navy 
developed  a  telecommunication  net- 
work reaching  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  five  continents  and  the  seven  seas. 
The  combined  facilities  of  the  Allies 
reached  seven  times  as  many  points 
as  before  the  war,  with  eighteen  times 
the  volume.  Before  the  war,  four 
fifths  of  the  earth's  surface  was  with- 
out access  to  24-hour  telecommunica- 
tion service.  And,  as  the  report  says, 
except  for  a  score  of  the  world's  prin- 
cipal capitals,  cable,  radiotelegraph, 
and  radiotelephone  networks  could 
not  carry,  in  addition  to  commercial 
traffic  (which  was  their  primary  in- 
terest), a  volume  of  information  ma- 
terial sufficient  to  give  a  balanced  and 
accurate  picture  of  any  nation. 

Moreover,  there  have  been  develop- 
ments in  wireless  transmission  with 
speeds  up  to  800  words  a  minute;  and 
the  development  of  four-color  fac- 
simile makes  possible  transmission  of 
photographs  and  whole  pages  of 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 
Improvements  have  thrown  open  the 
whole  habitable  earth  "to  daily, 
hourly  news  reports  costing  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  a  word  to  disseminate,  and 
to  a  hitherto  undreamed-of  diet  of 
news,  discussion,  music,  and  enter- 
tainment by  voice-radio  free  to  the 
listener."  Expanded  airmail  and  air- 
express  services  make  possible  speedy 
worldwide  distribution  of  film  strips, 
newsreels,  feature  motion  pictures, 
and  plates  and  mats  for  newspapers, 
magazines,  books. 


The  Commission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press  was  established  in  1944 
with  a  grant  of  $200,000  from  Henry 
Luce,  publisher  of  Time,  Life,  and 
Fortune,  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, to  "consider  the  freedom,  func- 
tions, and  responsibilities  of  the  ma- 
jor agencies  of  mass  communication 
in  our  time.  .  .  ." 

Members  of  the  commission  are 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chancellor,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  chairman;  Zech- 
ariah  Chaffce,  Jr.,  John  M.  Clark, 
John  Dickinson,  Robert  Redfield, 
William  E.  Hocking,  Harold  D.  Lass- 
well,  Archibald  MacLeish,  Charles 
E.  Merriam,  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
Beardsley  Ruml,  Arthur  M.  Schles- 
inger,  George  N.  Shuster. 

Robert  D.  Leigh  is  director,  and 
Llewellyn  White,  assistant  director. 


"Within  a  matter  of  years,  perhaps 
months,  it  will  be  possible  for  a  film 
or  periodical  to  be  distributed  and 
exhibited  throughout  the  globe  in 
two  or  three  days."  Whole  plates  of 
.magazines  and  books  can  be  taken 
off  on  cellophane  mats  that  are  as 
light  as  a  feather  and  flown  to  print- 
ing plants  over  the  world. 

Global  Network 

"Scientists  who  unlocked  the  scavi 
of  atomic  power  confronted  society 
with  a  choice  between  integration  and 
disintegration,"  these  authors  point 
out.  "Fortunately  for  all,  science  has 
also  given  us  timely  aid  for  survival. 
Modern  planes  aud  wireless  trans- 
mission of  facsimile  have  made  of 
literature  published  anywhere  in  the 
world  a  potential  instrument  of  global 
understanding.  International  radio 
broadcasting  and  television  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  remotest  areas  to 
share  in  the  actual  writing  of  history. 
The  very  oceans  have  become  the 
'back  fences'  of  a  world  community 
in  which  all  men  are  neighbors.  What 
is  urgently  required  is  to  insure  that 
these  new  tools  are  used  boldly,  con- 
structively, to  link  mankind  harmoni- 
ously." 

To  bring  about  communication  of 
words  and  images  across  national  , 
borders  "as  abundantly,  as  cheaply,  as 
quickly,  as  efficiently,  and  over  as 
wide  an  area  as  possible,"  White  and 
Leigh  propose  that  all  United  States 
cable  and  radio  telegraph  companies 
be  merged,  voluntarily  if  possible,  but 
if  not  then  by  act  of  Congress;  and 
further,  that  they  be  joined  with  all 
government  facilities  not  needed  for 
military  service  "to  establish  a  global 
telecommunication  network  to  handle 
commercial,  diplomatic,  press,  and 
voice-broadcasting  traffic." 

The  authors  would  exempt  from 
this  merged  global  network  one  tele- 
communication corporation  (probably 
Press  Wireless,  organized  in  1929  by 
several  newspapers  to  handle  press 
material  exclusively)  "provided  the 
corporation  maintain  membership 
rules  to  provide  inclusion  of  all  bona- 
fide  press-users,  including  newspapers, 
press  associations,  magazines,  and  ra- 
dio broadcasting  companies." 

Regulation  of  the  merged  network 
in  the  public  interest  would  be  in- 
sured "either  by  government  owner- 
ship of  a  majority  of  the  stock,  with 
consequent  majority  membership  on 
the  board  of  directors  and  with  statu- 
(  Continued  on  page 
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New  Arguments  for  Peace 


THE    IMPACT  OF   THE   ATOMIC  BOMB   ON 

the  forces  that  work  for  decency, 
sanity  and  justice  in  human  relations 
has  been  remarkable.  It  seems  to 
have  done  more  to  unite  American 
scientists,  scholars,  publicists,  and 
students  of  politics  in  a  common  ef- 
fort at  popular  education  than  any- 
thing since  the  eighteenth  century. 
Confronted  by  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion that  science  can  wipe  out  whole 
populations,  they  have  increased  their 
efforts  to  show  the  folly  and  injus- 
tice of  war. 

Everyone  I  have  read  stands  be- 
hind a  world  organization,  although 
there  is  some  disagreement  on  its 
mechanism.  All  bring  forward  once 
more  the  arguments  for  peace  that 
were  shelved  during  the  war.  They 
may  state  them  in  new,  arresting 
terms  —  Norman  Cousins'  phrase, 
"Modern  man  is  obsolete"  is  one — 
but  actually  they  lead  us  back  to 
fundamental  truths  that  have  always 
been  known  to  unselfish  men. 

But  thinkers  address  themselves  al- 
most entirely  to  thinkers;  they  help 
educate  men  of  their  own  mind.  The 
only  hope  for  general  education  and 
enlightenment  lies  in  the  enlistment 
of  other  well-intentioned  men,  less 
expert  in  political  science,  but  ready 
to  help  in  an  unselfish  movement. 
The  "mandates  of  world  order"  de- 
scribed by  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Washington  in  "If 
Men  Want  Peace"  (Macmillan,  $2.50) 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  become 
popular  reading,  yet  other  writers  and 
speakers  can  send  them  into  the 
stream  of  popular  discussion  through 
forums,  radio  talks  and  letters  to  the 
editor. 

The  Price  of  Security 

This  book  is  in  itself  proof  of  the 
wide  rally  of  scholars  to  the  defense 
of  civilization.  For  these  twenty-four 
teachers  who  write  on  peace,  political 
organization,  human  rights,  economic 
policies  and  culture  in  a  world  order 
constitute  a  "branch"  of  the  Univer- 
sities Committee  on  Postwar  Inter- 
national Problems  begun  by  Ralph 
Barton  Perry  at  Harvard  in  1943, 
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long  before  the  atomic  bomb  fell. 
Though  the  subjects  they  cover  are 
many  and  some  points  of  view  are  fa- 
miliar, that  does  not  affect  the  validity 
of  what  they  have  to  say.  Their  object 
is  not  merely  to  nail  down  the  world 
order  so  that  the  bomb  cannot  fall 
again.  They  remember  that  security 
is  obtained  only  by  eliminating  the 
grievances  that  troublemakers  can 
capitalize  for  their  own  ends. 

Men  do  not  go  to  war  for  food, 
they  say.  Populations  everywhere  have 
starved  with  food  in  warehouses — 
but  hungry  people  do  support  leaders 
who  agitate  for  a  change.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  authors  reit- 
erate, in  various  papers,  that  social 
inequalities  and  injustice  are  at  the 
base  of  many  upheavals  and  argue 
for  minimum  world  standards,  which, 
as  Thomas  I.  Cook  points  out,  will 
mean  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthier  nations.  They  see  the  neces- 
sity for  ending  colonies  and  suggest 
that  such  dependencies  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  world  government  under 
a  colonial  charter,  by  means  of  which 
these  nations  will  move  toward  self- 
government. 

Human  Rights  First 

They  declare  that  the  rights  of  gov- 
ernments must  give  way  to  the  rights 
of  man;  they  would  restore  to  the  in- 
dividual everywhere  the  free  exercise 
of  his  faculties.  Linden  A.  Mander 
and  Melvin  M.  Rader  suggest  that 
the  International  Labor  Organization 
serve  as  model  for  an  International 
Office  of  Human  Rights,  carrying 
forward  a  proposal  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  Study  the  Organization  of 
Peace.  They  want  an  international  or- 
ganization strong  enough  to  protect 
the  flow  of  ideas,  the  free  discussion 
of  free  peoples,  so  that  "ideas  can  re- 
main instruments  of  culture  and  not 
become  weapons  of  psychological  war- 
fare to  be  followed  by  the  threat  or 
actuality  of  military  force."  It  is  an 
ambitious  program,  but  it  needs  to 
be  stated  and  disseminated. 

We  can't  go  far  in  telling  other 
nations  what  to  do  without  coming 
back  to  our  own  internal  affairs.  Thus 


these  authors  may  say  that  colonialism 
can  have  no  place  in  a  new  world 
order  dedicated  to  justice,  and  there- 
by attack  the  basis  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. They  may  say  that  the  white 
man  never  again  can  gain  the  pres- 
tige he  had  before  Singapore  fell. 
They  may  point  out  that  Japan  might 
never  have  become  the  power-hungry 
nation  of  the  East  if  we  had  not 
raised  trade  barriers  against  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  cheap  labor.  But  they 
come  back  to  the  conviction  that 
"world  leadership  is  related  to  home 
leadership"  and  that  our  attempt  to 
bring  justice  to  the  under-dogs  of  the 
world  must  begin  with  justice  to  our 
own  people. 

Thus  we  come  back  to  the  problem 
of  race  relations.  "Reluctantly  we  have 
had  to  face  it,"  write  Frank  G.  Wil- 
liston  and  Franz  H.  Michael.  Our  real 
leadership  abroad,  as  Carey  McWil- 
liams  pointed  out,  would  be  effective 
if  it  were  based  on  justice  and  equal- 
ity to  the  brown  and  black  races  at 
home.  The  old  contradiction  between 
our  democratic  ideals  and  our  un- 
democratic practices  is  now  in  the 
full  light  of  day.  The  authors  declare 
that  our  racial  policy  is  not  com- 
patible with  internationalism,  but 
they  go  even  further  to  say  that  "its 
incompatibility  with  the  continued 
existence  of  the  American  state,  while 
it  is  less  apparent,  is  demonstrable." 

These  scientists  hope  scientists  will 
be  good  members  of  society,  which 
probably  means  that  they  shall  not 
do  anti-social  acts.  But  in  fine  type 
they  comment  on  the  impact  of  the 
atomic  bomb:  "Good  will  and  social 
intelligence  cease  to  be  the  idealist's 
hope  or  the  Utopian's  dream  and  be- 
come the  minimum  essentials  of  the 
realist's  program  for  survival."  To 
disseminate  that  news  and  get  it 
recognized  by  the  realists  is  a  big 
task. 

World  Government  with  Power 

Raymond  Swing  was  one  of  the 
first  radio  commentators  to  under- 
stand that  the  atomic  bomb  was  more 
than  a  scientific  news  story.  He  saw 
its  use  in  war  not  as  an  advantage 
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for  one  nation,  but  as  a  terrible 
danger  for  all  nations.  He  deter- 
mined to  devote  one  broadcast  a 
week  to  a  discussion  of  the  scope, 
possibilities  and  implications  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  In  these  talks  and  in 
other  writings  he  drove  home  the 
need  for  a  world  government  of  suf- 
ficient power  to  prevent  war  and  able 
to  take  "the  sovereign  power  to  make 
war"  from  hitherto  independent  na- 
tions. His  arguments,  which  keep 
this  one  end  in  view,  are  published 
under  the  title  "In  the  Name  of  San- 
ity," (Harper,  $1). 

His  proposals  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  advanced  by  Albert 
Einstein  in  a  statement  made  to  Mr. 
Swing.  Dr.  Einstein  believes  that 
only  a  world  government  should  con- 
trol the  bomb  and  that  the  govern- 
ment should  have  the  total  military 
strength  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Swing  proposes  that  it  have  "limited 
but  adequate  powers  to  prevent  war, 
including  power  to  control  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy  and 
other  major  weapons,  and  to  main- 
tain world  inspection  and  police 
forces." 

In  each  of  his  talks  Mr.  Swing  re.- 
iterates  his  conviction  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  control  the  atomic 
bomb  for  long;  that  there  is  no  de- 
fense against  it;  that  the  only  pos- 
sible solution  is  to  place  a  limit  on 
sovereignty  and  give  to  a  world  gov- 
ernment tools  to  enforce  penalties 
against  warmongers.  He  believes  in 
sharing  the  secret  of  the  bomb  quickly 
with  a  world  government  and  de- 
clares that  the  need  for  speed  makes 
impossible  the  slow  step-by-step  grad- 
ualism by  which  some  hope  to  ap- 
proach world  government.  Mr. 
Swing  does  not,  however,  go  into  the 
causes  of  wars  or  their  elimination, 
or  say  that  they  will  be  removed 
when  war  is  outlawed  by  treaty  or 
force. 

Enlisting  the  Scientists 

Aldous  Huxley  also  has  been  ob- 
serving the  responsibility  of  science 
for  the  vastly  "improved"  methods  of 
waging  war.  He  has  determined  that 
science  must  be  converted  to  the  cause 
of  humanity,  must  be  given  a  con- 
science. At  present,  by  its  mass  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  it  places 
powerful  weapons  quickly  in  the 
hands  of  the  rulers  and  makes  them 
efficient  war-makers.  In  "Science, 
Liberty  and  Peace"  (Harper,  $1)  he 


states  the  situation  thus: 

"In  a  world  where  the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  is  advantage- 
ous to  the  ruling  minority,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  results  of  disinter- 
ested scientific  research  should  be  ap- 
plied in  such  a  way  as  to  foster  large- 
scale  production  and  mass  distribu- 
tion. And  in  a  world  where  national- 
ism is  taken  for  granted  and  where 
the  values  of  nationalism -are  held  to 
be  supreme,  it  is  only  natural  that 
these  same  results  should  be  applied 
to  the  end  of  producing  and  con- 
tinually improving  the  instruments  of 
war.  .  .  .  The  material  havoc  wrought 
by  applied  science  in  the  service  of 
nationalism  is  such  that  it  will  take 
a  generation  to  repair  the  damage." 

Mr.  Huxley  holds  that  the  principle 
of  self-government  —  "which  is  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  power,  the 
balancing  and  compromise  of  inde- 
pendent forces" — should  be  applied  to 
every  human  activity,  but  that  our 
whole  education,  whether  by  the 
schools  or  by  advertising  copy  and 
political  propaganda,  leads  us  to  sup- 
port centralization,  mass  production 
and  "progressive  institutionalization." 
He  asks  a  restatement  of  the  Emer- 
sonian doctrine  of  self-reliance  in  spe- 
cific, practical  terms.  Any  govern- 
ment wishing  to  remain  a  great  pow- 
er will  not  tolerate  decentralization, 
he  says.  Therefore  he  proposes  an 
educational  process  that  in  essence 
will  give  a  social  conscience  to  the 
scientist  who  may  be  inventing  some- 
thing that  will  be  used  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  society. 

The  mere  statement  of  this  pro- 
posal indicates  how  helpless  we  are  in 
the  face  of  technological  advance. 
Before  we  can  ask  the  scientists  to 
work  only  for  humanity  at  large  we 
must  make  governments  work  for 
humanity  at  large,  not  merely  for 
their  own  people. 

Mr.  Huxley  says  the  common  peo- 
ple are  interested  solely  in  getting 
enough  food,  whereas  "the  ruling 
minorities"  are  interested  in  holding 
power.  He  wants  to  enlist  the  scien- 
tists in  a  campaign  to  make  the 
regions  of  the  earth  self-sufficient, 
with  adequate  food  supplies,  as  well 
as  adequate  industries  and  resources. 
This,  in  essence,  would  realize  one 
article  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  now 
considered  an  ideal  rather  than  a 
practical  program. 

Mr.  Huxley  is  skeptical  of  impos- 
ing peace  by  force;  he  fears  that 
atomic  energy  will  be  used  by  those 


who  love  power,  rather  than  by  those 
who  love  humanity.  He,  too,  is  only 
able  to  hope  for  enlightenment,  for 
he  knows  how  strong  are  the  forces 
of  self-interest  that  sway  individuals 
and  the  world. 

TOMORROW'S  TRADE— Problems  of 
Our  Foreign  Commerce,  by  Stuart  Chase. 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  #1. 

OF  MR.  CHASE'S  SERIES  OF  six  OVER- 
sized  pamphlets  written  for  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  to  give  "a 
dynamic  understanding  of  the  great 
issues  of  postwar  America,"  this  one 
was  probably  the  hardest  to  do.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  international  trade 
clear  or  interesting.  And  the  normal 
reader  has  real  resistance  to  over- 
come in  order  to  go  beyond  reading 
more  than  brief  articles  on  a  topic 
presumed  to  be  complicated  and  only 
recently  gaining  acceptance  for  its  di- 
rect practical  importance  to  peace  and 
world  prosperity. 

The  major  thesis  relates  to  the 
equating  of  imports  with  American 
exports  if  business  relations  are  to  be 
maintained  with  other  nations.  Mr. 
Chase  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a 
"century  of  free  trade"  and  shows 
how  the  Twenties  and  Thirties  con- 
tributed to  the  chaotic  state  of  world 
trade  relations.  Assurance  that  all  will 
be  well  in  the  postwar  interchange  of 
goods  is  shown  to  be  slim  and  nebu- 
lous. The  program  offered  is  clear 
enough;  but  the  likelihood  of  the  pro- 
gram being  realized  in  immediate 
practical  politics  seems  remote.  World 
wars  have  a  way  of  sharpening  and 
not  softening  the  sense  of  economic 
disparities  of  interest  among  nations. 

Analytically,  Mr.  Chase  is  offering 
sound  doctrine.  Prospectively,  his  sug- 
gestions sound  plausible.  But  the 
winds  of  dissension,  stirred  by  envy 
and  greed  in  a  world  where  natural 
resources  are  distributed  arbitrarily  as 
far  as  national  boundaries  are  con- 
cerned, seem  likely  to  blow  rational 
programs  into  a  cocked  hat.  Even 
which  programs  may  be  rational,  Mr. 
Chase  leaves  somewhat  in  question 
in  his  final  paragraphs. 

In  his  characteristic  manner,  how-  . 
ever,  he  throws  off  sparks  by  the  way. 
And  one  of  them,  which  to  me  illum- 
inates the  book  most  shrewdly  is: 

.  .  .  "The  war  is  only  an  incident 
in  a  world  revolution,  brought  about 
in  large  part  by  the  productivity  of 
the  machine.  The  mass  of  mankind 
is  on  the  march  to  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  an  economy  of  abundance.  .  .  . 
Europe  will  gravitate  to  that  Great 
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Power  which  best  answers  the  revo- 
lutionary demand  for  security  and 
employment." 

How  large  a  part  foreign  trade  will 
actually  play  in  the  security  and  em- 
ployment of  America  may  still  make 
hazy  forecasting.  But  at  least  Mr. 
Chase  reminds  us  of  the  importance 
of  this  problem  as  bearing  on  our 
understanding  of  what  we  fought  for 
and  how  to  get  and  keep  it.  This  is 
the  theme— "For  This  We  Fought" 
— that  we  look  forward  to  with  keen 
anticipation  in  the  final  volume  in  this 
series.  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Lecturer,  Columbia  University 

FREEDOM  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  IN 
THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE,  by 
Carl  L.  Becker.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  George  H.  Sabine.  Knopf. 
#2.50. 

WHEN  CARL  BECKER,  professor  em- 
eritus of  history  at  Cornell;  died  last 
April,  the  American  people  suffered 
a  tremendous  loss;  he  was  one  of  a 
very  small  group  who,  with  a  back- 
ground of  solid  historical  scholarship, 
had  thought  long  and  intelligently 
about  the  present  and  the  future. 
Only  a  few  months  before  his  death 
he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on 
our  rights  and  our  responsibilities. 
Now  these  lectures — together  with  an 
excellent  essay  by  the  vice-president 
of  Cornell  on  Becker,  his  thought 
and  his  writing — have  been  published. 

The  book  represents  the  final  tes- 
tament of  a  statesmanlike  scholar,  a 
man  who  for  decades  had  been 
noted  for  the  lucidity  of  his  thinking 
and  writing,  the  objectivity  of  his 
conclusions,  and  for  not  taking  things 
for  granted.  Though  it  may  not  be 
Mr.  Becker's  greatest  work,  this  re- 
viewer believes  that  in  terms  of  con- 
temporary dangers  and  problems  it 
is  his  most  significant  and  timely 
book. 

"Freedom  unrestrained  by  responsi- 
bility becomes  mere  license,"  he  avows 
and  "responsibility  unchecked  by  free- 
dom becomes  mere  arbitrary  power." 
In  the  first  lecture,  "The  American 
Political  Tradition,"  he  points  out 
that  both  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  our  history  and-  the  traditional 
democratic  political  philosophy  ac- 
count for  the  alarm  with  which  we, 
as  a  people,  view  new  or  different 
activities  of  our  government.  Yet 
whereas  in  the  past  "our  freedoms 
have  been  the  lavish  gift  of  the  coun- 
try we  inhabit,"  it  is  going  to  take  a 
"far  more  serious  and  intelligent  at- 


tention to  public  affairs"  to  preserve 
them  in  the  future. 

The  second  and  third  lectures  are 
devoted  to  "Freedom  of  Speech  and 
Press"  and  "Freedom  of  Learning  and 
Teaching."  The  justification  for  these 
rights  is  examined  thoroughly;  the 
conclusions  are  worth  careful  atten- 
tion. For  example:  "The  best  case  for 
democracy,  and  our  best  reason  for 
having  faith  in  the  freedom  of  learn- 
ing and  teaching  which  it  fosters,  is 
that  in  the  long  history  of  civilization 
humanity  has  proved  stronger  than 
hate,  and  falsehood  less  enduring 
than  truth." 

In  the  lecture  on  "Constitutional 
Government,"  Mr.  Becker  pleads  for 
intelligent  examination  of  our  con- 
stitutions, and  prophesies  changes  in 
our  political  structure  in  the  coming 
years.  The  last  lecture,  "Private  Eco- 
nomic Enterprise,"  is  probably  the 
most  controversial.  In  it  he  slaughters 
several  "sacred  cows,"  but  not  until 
he  has  held  them  up  to  view  in  the 
X-ray  of  his  keen,  objective  analysis. 

Passing  laws — actions  in  which  we 
often  have  had  misplaced  confidence 
—or  even  modernizing  constitutions 
will  not  solve  the  problems  of  the  new 
era.  Mr.  Becker  concludes  that  "what 
we  need  most  of  all  is  a  heightened 
sense  of  individual  and  collective  re- 
sponsibility," since  "the  preservation 
of  our  freedom  depends  less  upon  the 
precise  nature  of  our  constitutions  and 
laws  than  it  does  upon  the  character 
of  the  people."  RALPH  ADAMS  BROWN 
New  Yor/(  City 

WE  CAN  DO  BUSINESS  WITH  RUS- 
SIA,  by  Hans  Heymann.  Ziff-Davis. 
#2.50. 

THE  PROSPECTS  FOR  AMERICAN  COM- 
merce  with  Soviet  Russia  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  book,  and  the  outlook 
is  found  to  have  many  encouraging 
aspects,  even  the  moot  issue  of  financ- 
ing American-Russian  business.  The 
author,  now  research  professor  of 
economics  at  Rutgers  University, 
brings  to  this  study  a  wealth  of  fac- 
tual data  on  international  financing, 
much  of  it  gained  while  serving 
(1921-1932)  as  economic  adviser  to  the 
German  Weimar  Republic  on  prob- 
lems of  trade  with  Russia,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 
On  the  question  of  continued  mu- 
tually profitable  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Heymann  is  entirely  con- 
fident. American  businessmen  in  gen- 
eral are  sure  that  thev  can  do  busi- 


ness with  Russia.  They  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  good  trade 
relations  in  the  past. 

Thousands  of  American  business- 
men, large  and  small,  would  profit  by 
reading  Mr.  Heymann's  report  on  his 
numerous  interviews  with  outstand- 
ing firms  already  trading  with  Russia. 
The  author  has  discovered  much  fresh 
and  hitherto  unpublished  material 
bearing  on  the  activities  of  Colonel 
Hugh  L.  Cooper,  Charles  E.  Stuart, 
the  Freyn  Company,  and  many 
others  who  pioneered  in  opening  the 
Soviet  market  to  products  of  Ameri- 
can heavy  industry. 

Not  the  least  exciting  chapter  tells 
the  story  of  the  men  who  "broke 
American  sales  resistance."  In  getting 
the  ball  rolling  after  the  Russian 
Revolution  an  important  part  was 
played  by  Reeve  Schley,  vice-president 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  and 
Alex  Gumberg,  principal  official  of 
the  All-Russian  Textile  Syndicate. 
They  laid  solid  foundations  on  which 
much  of  the  later  American-Soviet 
commerce  developed,  with  the  active 
encouragement  of  men  like  former 
Ambassador  Joseph  E.  Davies.  Fol- 
lowing their  work,  the  flood  of  lend- 
lease  supplies  that  helped  win  victory 
over  the  Axis  came  as  a  natural 
sequel. 

What  is  needed  for  the  future,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Heymann,  is  plan- 
ning. "Planning,"  he  states,  "is  no 
more  than  doing  as  a  people  what 
our  businessmen  do  as  units  or 
groups.  We  have  planned  for  a  war 
and  have  won.  Now  we  must  plan 
for  a  peace  to  preserve  our  freedom." 

In  line  with  this  thesis  he  presents 
a  prospective  Soviet-American  five- 
year  program  based  on  postwar  tasks 
which  would  be  to  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  both  countries.  Many  points  in 
this  program  deserve  consideration 
by  leaders  of  American  business. 

ANDREW  J.  STEICER 
Co-author  of  "Soviet  Asia" 

THE    RUSSIAN    STORY,    by    Nicholas 
Mikhailov.     Sheridan   House.     $2.75. 

DEEP  IN  THE  ARCHANGEL  FOREST, 
twenty  years  ago,  I  met  a  wrinkled 
little  grandame  by  the  name  of 
Krivopolena,  Crooked-Log.  She  was 
a  singer  of  bilini,  folk  epics  or  sagas, 
recounting  the  glorious  exploits  of  the 
bogatyrs,  mythical  heroes  that  have 
come  down  out  of  the  misty  past. 

In  her  little  log  hut  for  five  hours 
she  chanted  of  the  mighty  Ilya,  split- 
ting oaks  with  his  arrows,  unseating 
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Tatar  horsemen  with  the  vibrations 
of  his  bowstring,  sending  a  stone  re- 
bounding from  his  head  to  kill  the 
thrower.  Wholly  illiterate,  she  knew 
over  thirty  of  these  sagas  that  have 
been  passed  down  from  generation  to 
generation — enough  for  a  month  of 
non-stop  singing.  But  she  was  among 
the  last  in  that  line  of  bilini  singers. 

Dying  out  in  the  remote  fastnesses, 
however,  it  suddenly  starts  up  again 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  in 
Moscow  itself.  In  the  erudite  author 
of  "The  Russian  Story,"  Krivopolena 
has  a  worthy  successor.  In  much  the 
same  style  and  spirit  of  the  ancient 
bilini,  he  recites  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander Nevsky  battling  against  the  in- 
vading Teutonic  Knights,  turning 
the  ice  of  the  northern  lakes  red  with 
their  blood.  And  so  down  to  the  tri- 
umphant entry  of  Zhukov  into  Berlin, 
he  recounts  the  strategy  and  courage 
of  the  great  warriors  rising  up  with 
the  Russian  people  to  drive  out  the 
despoilers  of  their  land. 

In  the  same  exalted  strain  he 
dramatizes  the  exploits  of  the  war- 
riors with  pen,  brush,  and  scalpel, 
from  Gogol  and  Repin,  to  the  sur- 
geon Burdenko.  The  architects  of 
music,  from  the  "Mighty  Five"  to 
Shostakovich.  The  galaxy  of  Russian 
scientists  scoring  "firsts"  in  the  arc 
light,  radio-telegraph,  the  spontane- 
ous disintegration  of  uranium.  The 
intrepid  conquerors  of  the  Arctic  and 
the  desert. 

Their  achievements  merge  with 
those  of  the  Russian  people — the  real 
hero  of  this  modern  saga.  Glorifying 
their  triumphs,  it  tells  likewise  of 
their  failures  and  "inglorious  retreats" 
through  a  thousand  years  of  history. 

Cradled  in  the  southern  steppes, 
they  strike  north  to  wrest  new  plow- 
lands  from  the  forest  and,  lured  on 
by  furs,  "like  gold  to  the  Spaniards," 
reach  the  Pacific.  Stricken  by  poverty 
and  frightful  epidemics,  torn  by 
bloody  feuds  and  dissensions,  at  last 
under  the  aegis  of  Moscow  they  be- 
come a  great  power. 

Casting  off  serfdom  and  then  the 
autocracy  in  the  Revolution  of  1917, 
they  weld  the  185  non-Slavic  peoples 
into  a  League  of  Soviet  Nations — 
with  the  "Russians  only  an  elder 
among  equals."  With  the  stacks  of 
blast  furnaces  and  power  plants,  new 
cities  rising  in  the  virgin  forests  and 
steppes,  with  the  towers  of  colleges 
and  institutes,  they  transform  the  face 
of  the  Russian  land.  In  the  ordeals 
of  the  Five- Year  Plans  they  forge  the 


weapons  of  steel  and  the  will  of  steel 
to  meet  the  supreme  ordeal — the  on- 
slaught of  the  Nazi  legions. 

This  gigantic  life  and  death  strug- 
gle weaving  in  and  out  of  the  nar- 
rative as  a  constantly  recurring  motif 
would  be  difficult  to  follow  were  it 
not  for  the  typography — italics,  spac- 
ings— designed  by  Robert  Josephy. 
The  index  gives  twelve  refefences  to 
Peter  the  Great  as  against  eight  for 
Joseph  Stalin — none  for  Karl  Marx! 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  inter- 
nationalism and  a  world  outlook  is 
now  engulfed  in  an  upsurge  of  ar- 
rant, exuberant  nationalism.  Over 
and  over  is  reaffirmed  the  solidarity 
and  kinship  of  the  Russians  with  all 
humanity. 

There  is  much  wondering  and 
speculating  about  the  intentions  of 
the  Russians,  their  present  mood  and 
temper.  But  why  do  so  'when  one  of 
them  so  concisely  and  authoritatively 
tells  us  what  they  are  and  how  they 
got  that  way — and  does  it  in  a  vivid, 
poetic  fashion. 

Author  of  ALBERT  RHYS  WILLIAMS 
"The  Russians:  Land  and  People" 

EARTHBOUND  CHINA,  by  Hsiao-tung 
Fei  and  Chih-i  Chang.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  #3.75. 

CURRENT  DISCUSSIONS  OF  CHINA  CEN- 
ter  largely  on  political  developments, 
such  as  the  strife  between  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  Communists,  or  the 
efforts  of  Chinese  liberals  to  promote 
the  freedoms  necessary  for  their  own 
survival.  But  the  merest  glance  be- 
neath the  surface  of  events  reveals 
that  the  struggle  over  political  change 
is  inextricably  linked  with  economic 
factors  involving  the  entire  future  of 
Chinese  agriculture  and  industry,  and 
particularly  the  place  of  the  peasant 
in  China's  national  life. 

The  authors  of  "Earthbound 
China"- — two  highly  capable  scholars 
of  the  Yenching-Yunnan  Station  for 
Sociological  Research,  National  Yun- 
nan University — do  not  comment  on 
the  recent  evolution  of  Chinese  poli- 
tics. But  their  careful  studies,  carried 
out  under  extraordinarily  difficult 
wartime, conditions,  make  evident  the 
decay  of  China's  ancient  agrarian 
structure  and  the  desperate  need  for 
village  reform.  Moreover,  after  exam- 
ining three  villages  in  Yunnan  prov- 
ince, each  representing  a  specific  type 
of  land  ownership  and  organization, 
Professor  Fei  and  Mr.  Chang  declare 
that  "an  efficient  modern  government 
can  be  established  only  when  the 
basis  of  rural  economy  is  changed." 


John  Dewey 
Dean    of   American   Philosophers 

ADVANCE 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE      Philosophical      Library, 
Publishers,   deems   it   a  priv- 
ilege to  announce  the  forthcom- 
ing publication  of  a  new  book  by 
Professor  John  Dewey. 

Among  the  living  American 
thinkers  none  commands  greater 
respect  than  John  Dewey.  His 
philosophy  is  no  mere  product  of 
abstraction:  its  roots  are  in  our 
national  history,  going  back  to 
colonial  and  frontier  days,  when 
ideas  had  to  cling  close  to  every- 
day reality  and  be  tested  in  ap- 
plication. But,  though  it  is  un- 
deniable that  his  philosophy  is 
grounded  in  the  past,  deeper  than 
is  customarily  believed,  it  is  also 
inseparable  from  the  living  pres- 
ent. 

Everything  that  is  sound  and 
strong  in  our  democratic  faith 
has  been  pointed  out  somewhere 
in  his  writings;  and,  when  we 
feel  like  rising  in  defense  of,  or 
for  the  promotion  of  our  liber- 
ties, we  can  find  the  right  words 
in  one  of  his  books  or  articles. 
Perhaps  precisely  because  Dewey's 
thought  is  so  bound  up  with  our 
national  past  and  with  our  living 
present,  the  more  we  read  of  him 
the  more  we  realize  that  the 
problems  he  discusses  are  not 
distant  and  vague,  as  they  may  at 
first  appear,  but  immediate  and 
urgent — problems  that  confront 
men  today. 

PROBLEMS  OF  MEN  will  be 
published  on  May  29th.  Due  to 
present  conditions,  the  edition  will  be 
necessarily  limited.  Your  bookseller 
will  take  vour  order  now  for  a  copy 
to  be  delivered  on  publication.  You 
may  order,  if  you  wish,  directly  from 
the  publishers  by  sending  your  re- 
mittance of  five  dollars  to 
PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY 

Publishers 

Dept    W.    15   E.   40th   Street 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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as  entertaining  as  it 
is  instructive 


99  San  Francisco 

Call  Bulletin 


A  national  figure  in  the  field  of  recreation  shows  how  to  train 
our  aptitudes  and  natural  interests  into  really  enjoyable  and 
productive  channels.    Here  is  the  modern  concept  of  recreation  and 
its  place  in  the  postwar  world. 


"I  have  already  recommended  it  to  numerous  persons  and  have 
required  it  as  a  reference  text  in  our  Industrial  Recreation  Course 
...  I  think  without  question  Mr.  Romney  has  wrapped  a  philosophy 
of  living  in  off-the-job  hours  better  than  it  has  ever  been  done 
before  ...  a  milestone  in  the  full  appreciation  of  recreation  as 
an  integral  part  of  full  living.  ..." 

Floyd  R.  Eastwood,  Professor 
Industrial  Recreation,  Purdue  University 

OFF- THE -JOB  LIVING 

By  G.  Ott  Romney 

At  bookstores — $2.75 
A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  New  York 


They  also  warn  that,  while  China 
will  inevitably  industrialize  her  econ- 
omy, industrialization  will  not  of  it- 
self necessarily  improve  rural  condi- 
tions and  could  even  make  them 
worse.  They  therefore  stress  the  im- 
portance of  organizing  factories  in 
such  a  fashion  that  they  will  raise 
the  living  standards  of  the  peasants. 

The  book  is  a  significant  contri- 
bution toward  the  understanding  of 
the  everyday  life  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple. It  also  constitutes  a  fine  example 
of  the  research  work  of  modern 
Chinese  scholars  in  approaching  the 
problems  of  their  country. 

LAWRENCE  K.  ROSINGER 
Foreign  Policy  Association 

FREEDOM  UNDER  PLANNING,  by 
Barbara  Wootton.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  #2. 

THIS    SLIM    VOLUME    IS    A    MASTERPIECE 

of  lucid  pamphleteering.  Its  merit  is 
greater  than  that  of  being  "an  answer 
to  Hayek's  'Road  to  Serfdom.' "  It  is 
a  calm,  reasonable  exposition  of  the 
relation  of  planning — defined  as  "the 
conscious  and  deliberate  choice  of  eco- 
nomic priorities  by  some  public  au- 
thority"— to  a  series  of  freedoms  that 
all  of  us  cherish  as  basic:  which 


would  be  enhanced,  which  would  be 
little  affected,  which  would  be  com- 
promised. It  should  be  particularly 
helpful  to  that  friend  of  yours  who 
still  believes  that  planning  must  be 
"totalitarian."  If  a  person  can  be  ex- 
pected to  modify  his  prejudices  by 
reasonable  argument,  this  is  the  book 
to  do  it. 

For  Mrs.  Wootton  never  forgets 
that  she  is  treating  of  human  desires 
and  human  satisfactions  and  she  has 
a  humility  that  evokes  humility  from 
the  reader.  "In  these  conditions  the 
rational  person  will  treat  the  problem 
as  an  open  one  ....  In  the  end  it 
will  no  doubt  be  the  state  of  every- 
body's temper  as  much  as  anything 
else  which  will  decide  the  issue  .... 
No  plan  must  run  forever." 

Planning  should  enhance  cultural 
and  civil  freedom.  It  should  provide 
the  consumer  freedom  of  choice  in 
spending  as  well  as  the  market.  It 
will  not  provide  "consumer  sov- 
ereignty"— but  that  turns  out  to  be  a 
spurious  freedom:  hardly  anyone 
"would  know  from  ordinary  experi- 
ence whether  this  freedom  was  his  or 
not." 

"The    right    of   effective   choice    of 


employment  is  the  one  great  freedom 
which  the  prewar  Englishman  or 
American  .  .  .  never  enjoyed — Plan- 
ning could  give  it  to  him."  But  if  we 
are  to  avoid  industrial  conscription, 
the  freedom  of  collective  bargaining 
must  be  modified:  there  "must  in 
fact  be  a  plan  for  wages,"  which  can- 
not be  settled  in  a  "private  tug  of 
war  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed." 

"Freedom  of  enterprise"  seems  to 
her  "of  practical  interest  only  to  a 
small  minority."  Its  relation  to  plan- 
ning is  "a  matter  more  of  expediency 
than  principle" — an  approach  refresh- 
ingly different  from  that  of  the  NAM. 

On  "political  freedom,"  Mrs.  Woot- 
ton stands  close  to  Eric  Johnston.  She 
deplores  the  tendency  of  parties  to 
magnify  trivia  into  issues  at  conflict 
instead  of  seeking  the  largest  possible 
areas  of  agreement,  distinguishing  be- 
tween ends  and  means.  Nor  does  she 
overlook  the  problem,  "Who  is  to 
Plan  the  Planners?" 

Her  reasoning  is  tight  but  not  dif- 
ficult to  follow.  Her  style  is  sparkling. 
Her  book  is  full  of  common  sense. 
New  Yorl(  City  CHARLES  S.  ASCHER 

AMERICA'S  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD, 
by   Nathaniel    Peffer.     Viking.   £2.75. 

WlTH     CONVINCING     EARNESTNESSj 

Nathaniel  Peffer  raises  his  voice  in 
a  call  to  reason.  He  narrows  down  the 
choices  before  America  in  its  inter- 
national behavior  by  sifting  out  those 
which  are  not  politically  practical 
— either  because  they  have  not  enough 
support  behind  them,  or  because  they 
would  manifestly  lead  to  even  greater 
insecurity,  or  because  they  are  out- 
dated on  technical  grounds.  What  is 
left  is,  on  one  side,  quasi-isolation 
with  military  preparedness  for  every 
contingency;  and,  on  the  other,  re- 
liance on  the  spirit  and  instruments 
of  international  cooperation. 

Because  this  country  never  has  had 
a  closely  formulated  foreign  policy, 
the  national  tradition  can  be  claimed 
for  either  side  in  this  argument. 
There  were  good  reasons,  Mr.  Peffer 
shows,  for  the  avoidance  of  foreign 
entanglements;  the  principle  was 
sound  under  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  almost  up  to  the  time  of 
the  first  World  War.  But  in  seeming 
contradiction,  there  also  is  the  dedi- 
cation of  America  from  the  start  and 
through  its  whole  history  to  the  su- 
pranational aims  of  human  freedom' 
and  mutuality.  It  is  an  expansive 
force  and  therefore  seemingly  less 
concrete  than  the  restrictive  force  of 
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cautious  care;  but  it  is  no  less  real. 

Mr.  Peffer  has  harsh  words  for 
those  who  too  vaguely  espouse  ideals 
instead  of  working  for  modest  em- 
bodiments of  international  morality 
in  the  country's  foreign  policy — at- 
taching too  little  value,  it  appears,  to 
the  force  of  gestures  as  instruments 
of  policy.  But  on  practical,  one  might 
almost  say  cynically  worldly,  grounds 
he  arrives  at  much  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  the  idealists  —  namely  that 
even  the  final  choice  is  *only  a  fic- 
titious one,  that  our  very  existence 
as  a  nation  depends  on  our  accept- 
ing the  responsibility  of  being  some- 
thing more  than  a  nation. 

No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Pef- 
fer that,  even  in  this  truly  critical 
time,  Americans  are  not  ready  to 
abandon  one  reliance  to  adopt  the 
other  wholeheartedly.  So  he  suggests 
a  number  of  first  steps  by  which  he 
can  at  least  make  more  workable  the 
apparatus  we  have  for  devising 
foreign  policies.  The  American  people 
will  be  less  inclined  to  drift  if  they 
have  fuller  means  of  bringing  their 
interests  to  bear  on  those  policies,  not 
only  the  interests  that  divide  them 
but,  above  all,  those  which  they  cher- 
ish in  common.  BRUNO  LASKER 
New  Yorf(  City 


BROKEN  RICE  BOWL 

(Continued  from  page  119) 


There,  also,  rice  growing  has  been  dis- 
located by  the  war.  Hence  the  des- 
perate cries  for  help — such  as  an  ap- 
peal from  India  for  4,000,000  tons  of 
rice  or  wheat  reported  in  the  press 
in  early  March. 

Meanwhile  in  Burma,  as  in  Indo- 
China  and  Siam,  the  reconstruction 
of  the  rice  industry  and  the  return 
to  normal  export  conditions  make  up 
a  long-time  task,  filled  with  hazards, 
social,  economic  and  political. 

The  Challenge  of  Monsoon  Asia 

The  breakdown  in  the  rice  econ- 
omy should  not  be  seized  upon  as  an 
occasion  for  recrimination — though  it 
may  raise  the  question  why  the  great 
powers  that  successfully  planned  the 
purely  military  strategy  of  World 
War  II  so  signally  failed  to  project 
their  foresight  into  the  first  years  of 
peace. 

Within  the  month,  food  shortage 
in  Europe  has  been  highlighted  here 
in  the  United  States  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  over-all  food  board, 


headed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  who  was 
the  key  figure  in  food  control  at 
home  and  farflung  relief  operations 
abroad  in  World  War  I  and  after. 

European  needs  may  be  eased  by 
prompt,  energetic,  unselfish,  and  co- 
ordinated action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  great 
wheat-producing  countries — our  own 
the  most  important — taking  the  lead 
in  according  UNRRA  the  supplies  it 
so  desperately  needs  in  operations 
across  two  oceans. 

But,  as  I  see  it,  there  is  no  miracle 
in  sight  that  can  prevent  widespread 
starvation  in  southeast  Asia.  Rice,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum needs  of  the  world's  rice-eaters, 
cannot  be  supplied  until  new  crops 
can  be  planted  and  harvested — a  mat- 
ter of  many  months.  But  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  rice-trade  mechan- 
ism all  the  way  from  Ceylon  around 
to  the  Yangtze  River  Delta  is  too 
overwhelming  to  justify  optimism 
that  the  world  rice  situation  can  be 
remedied  in  the  immediate  future. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  Nations 
must  without  delay  tackle  the  task  of 
rehabilitating  the  rice  economy  on 
which  so  many  human  lives  and  for- 
tunes depend.  That  task  will  be 
made  more  difficult  because  of  the 
mutual  impact  of  economic  and  po- 
litical factors.  To  deal  with  the  latter 
calls  for  social  insight  and  intellec- 
tual courage.  The  rice  shortage  will 
inevitably  stimulate  political  agita- 
tion. Political  agitation  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  rice 
production. 

Many  impressions  gathered  at  var- 
ious points  in  my  trip  enter  into 
one  underlying  impression:  that  the 
colonial  era  in  Asia  which  began 
some  two  hundred  years  ago  is  near- 
ing  its  end.  The  dreams  of  the  Jap- 
anese imperialists  crashed;  but  the 
yellow  and  brown  races  are  demand- 
ing that  they  be  yielded  a  place  on 
the  stage  of  history  so  exclusively 
held  by  the  white  race  hitherto.  Only 
some  new  form  of  partnership  be- 
tween the  politically  experienced  na- 
tions of  the  Occident  and  the  politi- 
cally inexperienced  nations  taking 
form  in  the  Orient  can  prevent 
worldwide  catastrophe. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  rice 
economy  of  Monsoon  Asia  by  inter- 
national effort  provides  the  stage  for 
Americans  to  demonstrate  our  good 
will  and  enterprise — and  with  it  the 
test  of  our  sincerity  in  such  a  partner- 
ship. 
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to  an  adequate  shipping  program. 

Another  factor  has  been  the  de- 
cline in  harvests  in  Australia  and 
Canada,  which  has  cut  down  their 
surplus  available  for  export. 

Postwar  economic  conditions  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  also  have 
had  adverse  effects  on  grain  procure- 
ment. Too  much  of  it  has  been  used 
as  feed  for  animals  to  satisfy  unra- 
tioned  demands  for  meat,  dairy  and 
poultry  products.  Grain  used  for  di- 
rect human  consumption  produces 
far  more  calories  than  if  used  indi- 
rectly as  feed  for  animals.  This  tru- 
ism is  a  thousand  times  true  when 
it  happens  that  the  animals  are  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  (where  food 
needs  are  adequately  met)  while  the 
human  beings  in  need  are  across  the 
seas. 

Lastly,  there  are  other  relief  claim- 
ants as  well  as  UNRRA.  The  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe,  for  example, 
which  have  foreign  exchange  re- 
sources and  therefore  can  purchase 
their  own  relief  imports,  are  also  in 
desperate  need  of  grain  from  abroad. 
Their  claims  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  so  the  amount  of  wheat 
available  for  UNRRA  diminishes. 

France  is  in  this  category.  So  also 
is  its  territory  in  North  Africa  which 
ordinarily  exports  wheat.  Drought 
cut  production  there  sharply  last 
summer. 

Falling  Below  the  Minimum 

Looking  realistically  at  grain  sup- 
plies, we  know  that  UNRRA  re- 
quirements cannot  be  met  in  full  in 
the  form  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  do  our  part 
in  meeting  this  emergency,  we  long 
ago  agreed  to  accept  up  to  one  quar- 
ter (about  1,000,000  tons)  of 
UNRRA's  wheat  requirements  in  the 
form  of  rye,  corn,  barley,  and  oats — 
with  the  assurance  that  these  substi- 
tutes would  be  used  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

Taking  these  substitutes  into  ac- 
count, UNRRA's  minimum  wheat 
requirements  for  the  first  half  of 
1946  come  to  about  3,200,000  tons. 
This  figure  does  not  represent  the 
real  need,  but  only  the  prerequisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  life  in  the 
countries  concerned. 

And  what  have  we  been  promised 
so  far  toward  these  requirements? 


Canada  and  Argentina  have  given 
assurances  for  about  275,000  tons.  We 
are  exerting  every  effort  to  get  from 
these  two  countries  and  Australia  an 
additional  525,000  tons,  to  bring  to- 
tal wheat  commitments  from  these 
sources  to  800,000  tons.  This  means 
that  UNRRA  will  require  2,400,000 
tons  of  wheat  as  minimum  from  the 
United  States— or  400,000  tons  a 
month  for  the  six  months  from  Janu- 
ary to  June,  1946. 

But  so  far,  UNRRA  has  received 
commitments  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  fall 
short  of  this  monthly  quota — 380,000 
tons  for  January,  and  230,000  tons  for 
February.  We  shall  need  1,790,000 
tons  more  to  round  out  the  January- 
June  requirements.  This  figure  is 
equivalent  to  about  66,000,000  bushels 
• — or  about  six  percent  of  the  United 
States  wheat  crop  for  1945. 

The  situation  is  desperate.  At  this 
rate  we  will  fall  far  below  our  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  at  the  very 
least  a  bare  minimum  bread  ration  in 
those  many  countries  which  look  to 
UNRRA  as  their  only  source  of  aid. 
We  have  been  making  the  most  ur- 
gent pleas  to  the  heads  of  the  three 
governments  on  whose  cooperation 
UNRRA  is  primarily  dependent  for 
a  solution — the  governments  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Austra- 
lia. At  a  meeting  with  President  Tru- 
man late  in  January,  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  as  director  general  of 
UNRRA,  left  suggestions  for  the 
President's  consideration.  These  in- 
cluded : 

1.  The  request  that  the  Department 
of   Agriculture   take  such   steps   as    are 
necessary    to    procure    not    later    than 
March  1,  1946,  1,790,000  metric  tons  of 
wheat  for  UNRRA's  account; 

2.  The  request  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  commit  to  UNRRA  for 
shipment    (a)     an    additional     190,000 
metric  tons  of  wheat  in  February  and 
(b)   400,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  for 
shipment    in    each    of    the    months    of 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1946;  and 

3.  The   request  that  the   government 
agencies    and    all    other    interests    con- 
cerned give  every  possible  assistance  to 
the   inter-agency   committee  already   es- 
tablished  by   the   President   to   promote 
the  maximum  possible  exports  of  wheat 
from  the  United  States  during  the  next 
five  critical  months. 

In  February,  the  director  general 
addressed  a  cablegram  to  Trygve  Lie, 
secretary  general  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  asking  the  Assem- 
bly to  take  "such  action  as  mav  seem 


fit  and  as  may  prompt  the  supplying 
countries  to  increase  their  exports  and 
the  consuming  countries  to  utilize 
their  imports  and  indigenous  sup- 
plies in  the  wisest  manner  possible." 
The  message  called  attentioa  to  steps 
already  taken  by  the  governments  of 
Australia,  Canada,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  to  im- 
prove the  wheat  situation,  but  de- 
clared that,  despite  these  measures, 
UNRRA  has  thus  far  been  unable  to 
receive  asAirance  of  sufficient  supplies 
to  meet  even  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  the  receiving  countries  for  grains. 

Other  Shortages 

Unfortunately,  the  food  problem  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  critical 
shortage  of  wheat.  UNRRA  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  quantities  of 
pulses  (dried  beans,  peas,  and  len- 
tils), fats,  and  meats  which  it  must 
have  to  meet  overseas  requirements. 
It  appears  likely  that  only  one  fourth 
as  much  fats  and  oils  will  be  allocated 
to  UNRRA  out  of  world  supplies  as 
we  have  requested  for  the  year  1946. 

Our  milk  requirements  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1946  total  294,- 
099  metric  tons.  The  Combined  Food 
Board  allocated  163,295  metric  tons 
for  the  first  quarter.  But  as  of  March 
1,  there  had  been  made  available  only 
89,768  metric  tons. 

We  asked  for  26,000  metric  tons  of 
cheese  to  fulfill  our  overseas  needs 
for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
year.  The  Combined  Food  Board  allo- 
cated 4,536  tons  for  the  first  quarter, 
but  as  of  March  1  only  1,908  metric 
tons  had  been  made  available. 

UNRRA's  requirements  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1946  for  edible  and  ined- 
ible fats  amount  to  195,051  metric 
tons.  We  were  able  to  lift  from  our 
tentative  1946  allocation  60,963  tons. 
This  drop  was  bad  enough,  but  the 
story  becomes  much  grimmer  when 
we  learn  that  as  pf  March  1,  only 
26,876  tons  had  been  made  available. 

Similarly,  our  first  quarter  require- 
ments in  the  field  of  pulses  were 
screened  at  81,488  metric  tons.  The 
Combined  Food  Board  made  an  in- 
terim allocation  of  40,290  metric  tons, 
but  March  1  saw  us  with  only  an 
available  15,536  metric  tons. 

The  situation  regarding  meat 
(where  UNRRA's  requests  have  been 
especially  modest  because  our  finan- 
cial resources  are  so  slender  in  rela- 
tionship to  need)  is  particularly  bad. 
UNRRA's  requirements  for  1946 
amount  to  544,316  metric  tons.  But 
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the  Combined  Food  Board  allocated 
only  340,198  metric  tons  of  meat,  and 
as  of  March  1  there  had  been  made 
available  only  24,047  metric  tons. 

It  easily  can  be  seen  that  unless  the 
rate  of  availability  is  substantially  in- 
creased, we  will  fall  below  even  the 
amount  allocated.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  poor  showing 
for  the  first  quarter  was  partly  the 
result  of  certain  unforeseen  domestic 
problems,  including  the  meat-packing 
strike  in  February.  There  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  rate  of  avail- 
ability will  increase  during  the  sec- 
ond quarter.  Nevertheless,  UNRRA's 
chances  of  obtaining  the  total  amount 
of  meat  allocated  by  the  Combined 
Food  Board  for  1946  are  very  slim. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  UNRRA's 
requests  for  meat  involved  any  desire 
for  fancy  cuts  of  corn-fed  beef  or 
lightly-cured  bacon.  The  countries 
which  we  are  assisting  are  willing  to 
take  up  to  300,000,000  pounds  of 
horsemeat  from  UNRRA.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  already  have  committed 
some  |3,402,000  for  the  procurement 
of  horsemeat  in  the  United  States, 
and  $2,250,000  (Canadian)  for  simi- 
lar procurement  in  Canada.  When 
people  are  hungry  and  supplies  for 
relief  are  hard  to  obtain,  even  the 
procurement  of  horsemeat  seems  like 
a  real  triumph. 

Take  Action  Now 

In  the  wake  of  the  greatest  military 
victory  of  all  time,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  major  calamities  of  history 
were  the  United  Nations  to  permit 
millions  of  helpless  men,  women,  and 
children  to  die  or  suffer  near-death 
from  hunger — especially  when  there 
is  enough  food  to  prevent  world 
starvation.  Yet  there  will  be  starva- 
tion unless  the  major  wheat-supplying 
countries  take  drastic  action  immedi- 
ately. This  is  not  rhetoric  but  simple 
mathematics.  Some  steps  have  been 
taken  belatedly,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  all  that  can  or  should  be  taken 
with  firm  resolve.  We  did  not  hesi- 
tate in  the  war  years  to  set  aside  by 
government  order  from  10  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  production  of  various  food 
items  as  they  were  produced.  A  set- 
aside  order  on  flour  could  help  now. 

Who  can  expect  peace  in  a  hun- 
gry world?  The  physical  desperation 
and  moral  revulsion  of  starving  peo- 
ples in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  as 
they  learn  that  their  former  allies  in 
the  New  World  are  eating  in  excess 
of  3,300  calories  a  day,  eating  more 


meat  than  ever  before  in  American 
history,  are  bound  to  have  incalculable 
repercussions — unless  swift  remedial 
action  is  taken  now.  Laying  aside 
long-range  considerations  and  viewing 
the  consumption  contrasts  in  the 
simplest  terms  of  human  relation- 
ships, it  does  not  seem  to  be  fair— no 
matter  how  you  define  equity. 
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permission  were  not  given,  the  com- 
mittee held  that  no  adequate  inter- 
national inspection  is  possible  and 
"the  alternative  is  possible  atomic 
warfare." 

The  program  cannot  be  limited, 
however,  to  the  inspection  of  raw  ma- 
terials. There  remains  the  question  of 
what  might  be  going  on  for  military 
as  well  as  civilian  purposes  in  the 
manufacturing  plants  to  which  those 
materials  are  supplied.  This  is  a 
much  more  difficult  matter  to  explore 
because  such  international  inspection 
carries  us  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
"the  secret,"  and  deals  with  much 
more  complicated  processes  than  min- 
ing or  shipping. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much 
of  this  field  is  still  under  the  mantle 
of  military  security,  all  that  need  be 
said  at  present  is  that  the  findings  on 
manufacture  of  this  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment Committee  are  very  similar  to 
those  in  mining.  Technically,  a  well 
planned  international  inspection  sys- 
tem could  detect  any  attempt  to  pro- 
duce fissionable  material  for  atomic 
weapons  before  the  amounts  so  pro- 
duced became  international  hazards. 
Moreover,  the  inspection  need  not  en- 
ter into  every  part  of  the  manufac- 
ture. It  could  be  concentrated  upon 
accounting  for  the  raw  material  sent 
to  the  plant  checked  against  the 
amount  of  output.  This  method  is  by 
no  means  perfect,  for  the  finished 
product  never  quite  measures  up  to 
one  hundred  percent  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. Nevertheless  the  presumption 
in  most  cases  would  be  sufficiently 
clear  for  judging  whether  the  plant 
was  carrying  on  illegal  activities  or 
not. 

The  over-all  conclusion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  international  inspection 
is,  therefore,  that  science  does  not  pre- 
sent an  impossible  task  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  It  does,  however, 
present  a  challenge  to  their  good  faith 
and  to  the  reality  of  their  will  to 
peace. 
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accepted  the  proposal.  Immediately  I 
.  was  assailed  by  native  artists  for  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  a  foreigner. 
Did  I  not  know  that  we  had  in  New 
York  a  talented  painter,  Tom  Benton, 
who  had  never  been  able  to  get  a 
wall?  Being  a  man  of  peace  I  said 
I  had  just  as  good  a  wall  Benton 
could  have  on  the  same  terms — for 
nothing.  Which  he  accepted. 

In  the  sequel,  Benton  was  invited 
to  do  an  ambitious  historical  mural 
for  the  state  of  Indiana,  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair; 
a  mural  in  the  new  postoffice  in 
Washington;  a  mural  in  the  capitol 
of  his  native  state  Missouri.  And  ob- 
scure Bentons  cropped  up  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  WPA  gave  them 
a  shove  —  and  they  have  decorated 
with  their  dreams  railway  stations, 
postoffices,  reform  schools,  and  even 
our  immigrant  detention  plant  at 
Ellis  Island.  My  estimate  is  that  ten 


square  miles  of  murals  have  grown 
out  of  Orozco's  initiative  in  donating 
a  mural  to  the  New  School.  Of 
course  there  is  no  ten  square  miles 
in  the  United  States  that  is  all  good 
plow  land.  There  are  some  murals 
that  are  just  sand  and  bracken.  But 
there  are  a  lot  of  good  ones,  with  real 
survival  capacity. 

Business  Makes  Business 

There  are  thin  blooded  scholars 
and  artists  who  still  view  askance  the 
intrusion  of  foreign  scholars  and 
artists  into  American  life.  Their  in- 
hospitable attitude  is  bolstered  by  the 
century  old  tradition  of  exclusionism. 
But  the  dominant  sanguine  body  of 
scholars  and  artists  realize  that  in 
their  field,  too,  business  makes  busi- 
ness. 

The  influx  of  foreign  intellectuals 
into  America  has  only  begun.  Amer- 
ica alone  has  come  out  of  die  war 
with  all  its  resources  unimpaired. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  great 
country  in  the  world  where  men  feel 
secure;  and  security  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  artistic  and  scholarly 


careers.  In  spite  of  immigration  re 
strictions,  the  great  magnet  of  Amer 
ican  security,  American  economi 
power,  is  drawing  foreign  abilities  tc 
ward  us,  irresistibly.  Will  these  aliei 
abilities  suppress  the  rising  abilitie 
of  our  native  born,  or  will  the  chal 
lenge  of  the  foreign  scholar  am 
artist  bring  them  out? 

American  history  offers  a  conclu 
sive  answer.  Business  makes  busi 
ness,  in  the  things  of  the  spirit  as  ii 
the  things  of  the  purse. 


THE  LONG  SHADOW 

(Continued  from  page  123) 


'God  bless  the  OPA.' "  The  sense  o 
the  meeting  was  "Amen,"  althougl 
no  one  said  it  aloud. 

An  elderly  woman  followed:  "Som 
of  us  remember  the  last  war.  Lan 
was  80  cents  a  pound,  and  we  couli 
not  buy  it.  Today  it  is  21  cents.  Ric 
was  35  cents  and  sugar  was  35  cent! 
too.  If  you  went  to  town  with  fiv 
dollars,  you  could  carry  home  all  yoi 
could  buy  under  one  arm.  That  i 
why  we  say,  Thank  God  for  OPA.' 

"We  have  been  buying  our  farm 
in  this  neighborhood."  This  was 
farmer  speaking  up.  "We  know  tha 
it  is  through  the  OPA  program  tha 
we  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  ou 
immediate  needs  and  yet  save  enougi 
to  pay  off  our  obligations.  Toda 
many  of  us  own  our  land.  La  Valle 
is  the  first  section  of  the  island  of  S 
Croix  where  small  landholders  hav 
been  able  to  complete  their  payment 
and  we  are  proud  of  it.  Our  hats  oi 
to  OPA." 

I  asked  whether  they  often  foun< 
merchants  trying  to  overcharge  then 
They  shook  their  heads.  "We  kno\ 
the  right  prices,"  a  woman  explainec 
"And  if  ever  a  merchant  asks  me  to 
much,  I  say,  'You  give  me  that  3 
ceiling  price  or  I'll  go  up  on  the  hill.' 
Which  meant  reporting  him  to  OPA 

All  over  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  we! 
as  in  Puerto  Rico,  I  found  conceri 
over  what  would  happen  when  OP./ 
was  gone.  There  was  a  widespreai 
desire  to  build  something  permanen 
on  the  foundation  of  the  newly  d< 
veloped  sense  of  consumer  responsi 
bility  and  participation.  "Uppermos 
in  our  minds,"  commented  a  core 
munity  service  member,  "is  wha 
safeguards  there  will  be  after  OPA' 
wartime  activities  come  to  an  enc 
We  realize  that  something  must  b 
done.  Among  the  things  we've  dis 
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cussed  is  a  Consumers  Protective 
League  with  branches  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  island."  That  was  on  St. 
Croix. 

On  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
municipal  council  pointed  out  that  it 
had  established  a  price  control  com- 
mission of  its  own  to  supplement  the 
work  of  OPA,  and  this  might  be 
able  to  expand  its  functions  if  neces- 
sary when  OPA  was  gone.  "It  doesn't 
seem  to  us,"  commented  one  of  the 
local  price  commissioners,  "that  Con- 
gress appreciates  half  what  OPA  is 
doing  for  the  people." 

Facing  Ahead  in  the  Caribbean 

Last  summer,  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
formation  of  a  consumer  advisory 
committee  to  OPA  shared  the  front 
page  of  the  island  newspaper  with  the 
first  atomic  bomb  attack.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  island,  include  among 
others  a  judge,  a  legislator,  a  social 
worker,  a  home  demonstration  super- 
visor, school  superintendents  and 
labor  leaders.  The  chairman  is  a  doc- 
tor who  first  became  concerned  over 
the  large  proportion  of  his  patients 
who  were  being  overcharged  on  basic 
necessities.  'In  leading  the  widespread 
clamor  for  coupon  rationing  of  food, 
he  asserted  that  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  just  as  much  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  those  on  the  main- 
land and  equally  entitled  to  the  same 
protection. 

The  consumer  committee's  initial 
function  was  to  advise  OPA,  espe- 
cially as  to  its  informational  program, 
but  there  were  wider  purposes  in 
view.  Its  first  meeting  was  attended 
by  the  president  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Senate,  who  is  head  of  the  Popular 
Party.  In  accepting  the  honorary 
presidency  of  the  committee,  Luis 
Mufioz  Marin  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  committee  would  not  only 
serve  OPA  but  would  become  the 
spearhead  for  consumers  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  be  counted  on  to  voice  their 
interests,  as  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, labor  unions,  and  professional 
societies  spoke  for  their  groups.  He 
invited  the  committee  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Puerto  Rican  legislature  in 
that  role.  Specifically,  he  asked  its 
members  to  present  themselves  on  the 
following  day  at  an  interim  joint 
legislative  council  of  the  two  houses 
to  advise  on  ways  in  which  the  legis- 
lature could  strengthen  the  fight  on 
the  black  market. 

At  this  meeting,  Sam  Gilstrap,  the 
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OPA  director  for  Puerto  Rico,  out- 
lined some  of  the  assistance  which  he 
felt  the  Puerto  Rican  government 
could  give: 

— Special  judges  to  clear  the  backlog  of 

price  cases  brought  under  the  Insular 

law. 
— A  special  day  to  hear  price  cases  in 

one  court  in  each  district. 
— Additional  inspectors,  prosecutors,  and 

educational  personnel. 
— Revision  of  the  Insular  law  to  make 

it  an  Insular  offense  to  refuse  to  sell 

rationed  products. 

The  legislators  listened  attentively 
to  these  proposals.  There  was  plenty 
of  discussion,  but  no  opposition. 
What  the  legislators  wanted  to  know 
was,  "What  -more  can  we  do?" 

As  the  plane  carried  me  back  to 
the  States,  I  found  myself  thinking 
of  why  these  meetings  had  seemed  so 
significant;  turning  over  in  my  mind 
what,  in  human  terms,  price  control 
meant.  The  deepest  significance  to 
me  lay  in  the  fact  that  for  many  peo- 
ple it  was  a  first  experience  in  civic 
responsibility. 

It  brought  back  what  had  come 
over  me  in  the  Island  of  St.  Croix,  as 
we  drove  back  from  a  rural  school- 
house  at  La  Vallee,  the  long  way 


round,  by  the  edge  of  an  incredibly 
green  and  blue  sea.  Here  were  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  which 
had  been  sold  by  one  colonial  power 
to  another  only  thirty  years  ago. 
They  had  originally  been  slaves,  and 
for  long  after  emancipation  were  little 
more  than  serfs.  Theirs  had  been  a 
history  of  exploitation  and  paternal- 
ism. For  the  first  time,  government 
had  come  to  them  with  a  program 
that  was  theirs,  not  only  for  their 
benefit,  but  theirs  to  carry  out,  to  un- 
derstand, to  share.  Offered  this  op- 
portunity, they  had  responded  with 
appreciation,  with  intelligence,  re- 
sponsibility, and  dignity. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  participation  in 
OPA  local  boards  and  consumer  com- 
mittees was,  for  many  communities, 
their  first  experience  in  community 
organization.  The  seriousness  and 
conscientiousness  with  which  people 
in  one  place  after  another  had  as- 
sumed these  responsibilities  revealed 
their  latent  capacity  for  intelligent 
leadership  and  participation. 

Had  my  faith  in  democracy  been 
shaky,  it  would  indeed  have  been 
strengthened  and  renewed  by  my  as- 
sociation with  these  American  citi- 
zens in  the  Caribbean. 
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tory  limitation  of  dividends  of  the 
stock  privately  held;  ...  or  by  pri- 
vate ownership  of  all  stock  in  the 
merged  corporation  with  specific 
power  of  comprehensive  regulation  of 
rates  and  services,  including  extension 
of  services  in  the  public  interest, 
assigned  to  the  federal  regulatory  au- 
thority." 

Beyond  normal  barriers  of  lan- 
guage, literacy,  and  social  custom,  are 
the  more  burdensome  man-made  re- 
strictions that  must  be  overcome  be- 
fore international  communication  can 
reach  maximum  efficiency.  In  many 
countries  it  is  hard  to  get  news  in — 
and  even  more  difficult  to  get  news 
out.  Censorship,  both  direct  and  in- 
direct, results  in  suppression  of  news. 
Many  countries  deny  foreign  news 
agencies  the  right  to  sell  news  direct 
to  publications  but  insist  on  its  filter- 
ing through  official  agencies.  Some 
countries  bar  foreign  newspapers, 
magazines,  books.  The  flow  of  books 
is  handicapped  by  confusion  "arising 
largely  from  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  adhere  to  the  Berne  Con- 
vention." Motion  picture  exporters 
"groan  under  58  separate  restrictions," 
ranging  from  arbitrary  quotas  of  two 
or  more  homemade  films  for  every 
import — to  fees  for  dubbing  in  sub- 
titles. 

Easing  of  Barriers 

White  and  Leigh  propose  to  ease 
political  and  economic  barriers  by  in- 
corporating in  UNO  agreements  the 


utmost  to  bring  about  the  fullest  flow 
of  true  information  across  national 
frontiers;  will  guarantee  equality  of 
access  to  sources  of  information;  will 
encourage  organization  in  the  major 
news  centers  of  the  world  of-  foreign 
correspondents'  corps  with  strict,  self- 
administered  codes  of  ethics;  will 
abandon  arbitrary  discrimination 
against  foreign  periodicals,  radio  pro- 
grams, and  motion  pictures;  will  ac- 
cept the  principle  that  any  piece  of 
literature  will  remain  for  a  period  of 
years  the  property  of  the  author  and 
the  original  publisher. 

Further,  the  creation  of  an  autono- 
mous unit  is  proposed  within  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  coordinated  closely  with 
UNESCO  or  with  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights.  Its  purpose  would 
be  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation and  the  removal  of  artifi- 
cial barriers. 

In  addition,  the  authors  urge  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Department  to 
seek  through  negotiation  of  bilateral 
reciprocal  treaties  the  abolition  of  di- 
rect censorship,  discriminatory  taxes, 
tariffs,  quotas,  fees;  to  seek,  also,  a 
guarantee  to  any  authorized  press 
association,  newspaper,  news-picture 
agency,  syndicate,  magazine,  book 
publisher,  writer,  radio  station  or  mo- 
tion picture  studio  of  one  country,  of 
the  right  to  sell  its  product  to  any 
individual  in  another  country. 

Of  course,  such  an  increase  in  the 
flow  of  information  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  will  not  necessarily  mean  that 
all  peoples  of  the  world  will  have  a 
true  understanding  of  other  peoples. 
Because  of  the  uncritical  quality  of 


provision  that  signatories  will  do  their 
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much  of  the  material  in  the  past,  the 
widest  access  to  international  com- 
munication often  has  only  given  rise 
to  the  most  distorted  images.  "Among 
the  many  examples  of  misunderstand- 
ing about  America  that  have  come  to 
light  during  the  war,  the  most  incred- 
ible have  involved  not  Borneo  bush- 
men,  but  the  western  Europeans  who 
had  seen  dozens  of  Hollywood  mov- 
ies." 

Accuracy  and  Quality 

How  are  we,  then,  to  improve  the 
accuracy,  representative  character  and 
quality  of  the  words  and  images 
transmitted?  The  authors  urge  estab- 
lishment of  federated,  nonprofit  co- 
operative associations  in  the  newspa- 
per, book,  radio,  motion  picture  in- 
dustries. Each  association's  function 
would  be  to  assure  that  the  best  do- 
mestic products  are  distributed  in 
foreign  countries  at  prices  and  in 
amounts  to  assure  wide  audiences;  to 
discourage  by  self-regulatory  agree- 
ment the  export  of  substandard 
American  products;  to  encourage 
creation  of  such  products  as  documen- 
tary films  and  magazine  digests,  es- 
pecially designed  to  present  a  truth- 
ful picture  of  America. 

In  the  field  of  international  voice- 
broadcasting  where  the  usual  competi- 
tive system  is  not  profitable  or 
feasible,  White  and  Leigh  propose 
that  a  federated  nonprofit  association 
of  broadcasting  companies  take  on  the 
job  as  a  public  service  to  mankind. 
Should  the  industry  fail  to  organize 
such  an  operation,  responsibility  for 
international  voice  broadcasting  would 
rest  with  the  government. 

In  a  brief  article,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  touch  more  than  high- 
lights—  and  then  arbitrarily  picked 
highlights — of  "Peoples  Speaking  to 
Peoples."  This  is  an  extraordinarily 
important  document  and  one  that  ev- 
ery person  concerned  with  the  in- 
gredients of  peace  should  study  care- 
fully. White  and  Leigh  may  not  have 
all  the  answers  but  they  have  mapped 
ways  for  exploration.  They  have 
studied  the  complex  and  difficult 
facts,  and  they  have  charted  a  bold 
course.  If  the  projected  reports  on  ra- 
dio, movies,  etc.,  of  the  Commission 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press  are  as  spe- 
cific and  as  challenging  as  this  first 
volume,  government  and  industry 
will  have  blueprints  for  highways  to 
understanding  and  to  peace — if  there 
is  imagination  enough  to  use  them, 
courage  enough,  and  above  all  under- 
standing of  the  imperative  need. 
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iistance  rendered  by  organizations 
:ated  and  maintained  by  the  refu- 
:es  themselves. 

The  refugees,  for  the  most  part,  had 
:ver  before  had  to  appeal  to  a  social 
;ency.  Moreover,  they  were  not  fa- 
iliar  with  the  American  type  of  so- 
il work.  The  position  of  a  refugee 
ho  came  to  a  social  agency  for  help 
ter  a  lifetime  of  independence  and 
hievement  was  an  especially  diffi- 
ilt  one.  So  was  that  of  the  social 
orker  who  was  unfamiliar  with  this 
pe  of  client,  and  had  to  gain  skill 
handling  him  without  affronting 
s  sensibilities.  As  one  refugee  put 
,  "T»  help  an  educated  person  re- 
aires  an  enormous  amount  of  tact." 
All  told,  the  service  agencies  were 
:ry  effective  in  cushioning  the  shock 
:  refugee  immigration,  in  preventing 
te  refugees  from  becoming  a  public 
jrden,  and  in  promoting  their  acl- 
istment. 

Citizenship  and  Loyalty 

According  to  the  questionnaire  re- 
irns,  the  number  of  refugees  who 
ave  not  applied  for  citizenship  pa- 
ers  is  negligible.  Of  those  eligible 
)r  citizenship  by  being  over  twenty- 
ne  years  of  age  and  resident  in  this 
ountry  for  five  years  or  more,  82.7 
ercent  already  have  attained  citizen- 
tiip  and  the  rest  are  in  the  process 
f  doing  so. 

The  refugee  community  proved  it- 
elf  to  be  overwhelmingly  loyal  and 
ided  in  the  war  effort  in  every  way. 
["he  Selective  Training  and  Service 
^.ct  made  aliens  as  fully  liable  to  serv- 
ce  as  citizens.  Eligible  refugees, 
liens  and  citizens  alike,  therefore  en- 
ered  the  armed  forces  to  the  same  ex- 
ent  as  native  Americans. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  di- 
ector  of  selective  service,  aliens  com- 
>rised  one  percent  of  the  inductees, 
vhich  was  practically  the  same  as  the 
>roportion  they  constituted  of  the 
otal  population  of  that  age  group 
1.02  percent).  According  to  a  study 
onducted  by  the  National  Jewish 
Velfare  Board  in  twenty-seven  widely 
cattered  cities,  the  percentage  of  Jew- 
sh  male  refugees  of  military  age  serv- 
ng  in  the  armed  forces  was  34  per- 
ent — almost  exactly  the  same  as  that 
or  the  total  number  of  men  in  the 

rmed    forces   in   the   United    States. 


Study  Committee  parallel  this  figure, 
indicating  that  33  percent  of  the  male 
respondents  of  military  age  were  in 
the  armed  forces. 

The  refugees  were  already  geared 
to  the  necessity  of  fighting  for  a 
democratic  way  of  life.  Some  of  them 
had  a  special  and  personal  reason  for 
fighting  Nazism.  Many  rendered 
special  services  because  of  their  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  languages, 
culture,  psychology,  economy,  and 
geography  of  enemy  countries.  Those 
who  remained  at  home  contributed 
generously  to  the  various  war  activi- 
ties on  the  home  front.  Nine  tenths 
of  them  bought  war  bonds,  and  one 
third  made  blood  donations.  Impor- 
tant contributions  were  made  either 
in  government  services  or  in  private 
industries  by  refugee  scientists  and 
highly  trained  technicians,  including 
work  on  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  refugees 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
study,  have  no  intention  of  returning 
to  Europe.  They  are  grateful  for  the 
freedom  and  opportunity  that  this 
country  provides.  Their  hopes,  es- 
pecially for  their  children,  are  now 
centered  here.  The  break  with  the 
past  is  definite  and  final. 

This  was  the  reaction  of  96.5  per- 
cent of  those  who  replied  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire. The  extraordinarily  high 
indication  of  permanency  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  refugee  type  of  immi- 
gration. Throughout  our  history,  im- 
migrants who  came  here  to  escape 
persecution  and  oppression  have  re- 
mained to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
have  immigrants  whose  motive  in 
coming  was  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic condition. 

Impressions  of  America 

Through  interviews,  life  stories, 
and  replies  to  the  questionnaires,  the 
Study  Committee  gathered  much  ma- 
terial on  the  refugees'  reaction  to 
American  life,  the  nature  of  which 
can. only  be  suggested  here. 

Having  lived,  especially  the  Ger- 
mans, under  authoritarian  regimes 
and  ruthlessness,  they  were  impressed 
with  the  freedom  and  security  they 
found.  To  the  question,  "What  as- 
pects of  American  life  do  you  regard 
as  most  satisfying,"  a  typical  response 
was:  "That  nobody  bothers  you.  If 
somebody  is  knocking  at  the  door, 
you  have  not  to  be  afraid.  It's  the 
laundryman  and  not  the  Gestapo." 

The    new    arrivals    were    also    im- 
questionnaire    returns    of    the  (Continued  on  page  143) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKERS:  A— With  two  years  gradu- 
ate training  plus  experience  in  Psychiatric 
and/or  Children's  and/or  Family  fields.  In- 
terested in  practice  but  prepared  to  supervise 
junior  workers  and/or  students,  salary  range 
$3,000  to  $3,800.  B — Graduating  from  two 
year  graduate  training  June,  1946,  with  field 
experience  in  Psychiatric,  Children's  or  Family 
case  work,  eager  to  develop  skills  through  se- 
lective case  loads,  consultation  with  Profes- 
sional School  and  Psychiatrist.  Salary  range 
$2,700  to  $3.300.  Cars  provided.  Apply: 
Family  Welfare  Association,  City  Hall,  Spo- 
kane 8,  Washington. 


CASE  WORKERS — opportunity  to  participate 
in  development  of  newly  merged  child  and 
family  agency  offering  well  rounded  experience 
in  child  and  family  welfare.  School  of  Social 


training  and  experience.  Apply  Child  and 
Family  Service,  Inc.,  215  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Norfolk  10,  Virginia. 


ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  for 
Community  Chest  and  Council,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. Salary  range  $3,600  to  $4,000,  depend- 
ing on  experience.  If  interested  write  Tacoma 
Community  Chest  and  Council,  409  Provident 
Building,  Tacoma,  Washington,  giving  pro- 
fessional training  and  experience. 

HEAD  COUNSELOR  —  DIETITIAN  —  MA- 
TURE  SENIOR  COUNSELORS— 
TRAINED  NURSE — wanted  for  summer  sea- 
son, girls'  camp,  lake  waterfront,  Connecticut- 
Massachusetts  border;  excellent  salary  for 
qualified  people.  Special  interest  activities : 
nature  study,  music,  arts  and  crafts.  Write: 
Camp  Council,  New  York  Section,  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  1819  Broadway 
(fifth  floor),  New  York  23. 

WANTED:  Lutheran  Social  Worker,  profes- 
sionally trained  and  experienced  in  newly^  or- 
ganized agency  in  Detroit.  Should  be  qualified 
to  assume  supervisory  responsibilities  as  staff 
is  enlarged.  Adequate  salary  based  on  train- 
ing and  experience.  Write  Lutheran  Service 
Federation,  1502  Randolph  Street,  Detroit  26, 
Michigan. 

CASEWORKER  for  private  family  and  chil- 
dren's agency  in  midwest  city.  One  year's 
training  desired.  If  you  have  master's  degree 
and  experienced  and  interested  in  developing 
into  supervisor,  this  may  be  your  chance. 

8342  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  to  direct  new  neighborhood 
house  in  midwestern  city.  Open  June  or  July. 

8343  Survey. 

WORKERS  EDUCATION  SERVICE,  organ- 
ized  to  serve  Georgia  labor  movement,  needs 
field  program  leaders,  director  research  and 
publications.  Applicants  need  experience 
workers'  education  or  adult  education.  Good 
salary.  Write  Director,  1120  Candler  Build- 
ing, Atlanta  3,  Ga. 


WANTED — Business  Executive  with  training 
and  background  in  orthopedic  and  case  work 
as  director  of  the  New  Hampshire  Crippled 
Children's  Society.  This  position  requires  an 
able  organizer  and  a  man  in  good  physical 
condition  for  strenuous  work  to  carry  oiit  a 
broad  program.  H.  A.  Gregg,  Treasurer, 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 


WORKERS  AND  SECRETARY-STENOGRA- 
PHER (Women)  needed  for  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE AND  RECORD  DEPARTMENTS  of 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  in  the 
Kentucky  Mountains.  Write  Director,  Wend- 
over,  Leslie  Coxinty,  Ky. 


SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced, to  have  charge  of  a  family  service 
department  in  multiple  service  Jewish  case 
work  agency.  Responsibilities  include  super- 
vision of  workers  and  students,  administration 
of  unit  and  community  committee  work.  Sal- 
ary range  $2700  to  $3800.  8215  Survey. 


CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quali- 
fied, by  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency 
offering  good  supervision  and  special  interest 
assignments.  Classifications  Case  Worker  I 
and  Case  Worker  II  provide  excellent  salary 
ran^e.  8210  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS  for  Miami 
and  Jacksonville  offices  of  The  Children's 
Home  Society  of  Florida.  Openings  for  Case 
Workers  and  Field  Representatives.  Salary 
range  $2,400  to  $3,200,  and  all  travel  expenses 
including  mileage  at  7'/2<f.  College  education, 
graduate  study  at  school  of  social  work,  and 
experience  in  children's  work  required.  Apply 
to  403  Consolidated  Bldg.,  Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 


CASEWORKER— Church  agency  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Primarily  to  work  with  juveniles 
appearing  in  court.  Also  opportunity  for  fam- 
ily case  work,  Lutheran  preferred.  8337  Survey. 


WANTED— MAN  AS  PRESS  RELATIONS 
MANAGER  for  Metropolitan  Community 
Fund.  Mature,  experienced  in  newspaper  field, 
with  working  background  in  metropolitan  so- 
cial work  or  chest.  Will  work  within  Public 
Relations  Division,  and  supervise  complete 
press  program.  Salary  adequate.  Write  Ena 
Powers,  Personnel  Director,  Community  Fund, 
100  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago  3,  111. 


DISTRICT  WORKER:  Salary  Range,  $250- 
$280  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. Minimum  Qualifications:  College,  4 
years.  Graduate  Study,  1  year  at  recognized 
school  of  social  work,  which  must  have'  m> 
eluded  courses  in  Child  Welfare  and  Public 
Welfare  administration  and  Supervised  Field 
Work  in  Child  and  Family  Welfare.  Experi 
ence:  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social 
work,  one  of  which  must  have  been  in  Child 
Welfare,  one  in  Public  Assistance  and  one  in 
a  Supervisory  capacity. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER:  Salary  Range 
$225-$255  per  mo.  Appointments  at  the  mini 
mum.  Minimum  Qualifications:  College,  4 
years.  Graduate  Study,  1  year  at  recogruzej 
school  of  social  work  which  must  have  in 
eluded  courses  in  Child  Welfare  and  Puhh< 
Welfare  administration  and  Supervised  Fielc 
Work  in  Child  and  Family  Welfare.  Experi 
ence'  1  year  in  the  past  5  years  of  socia 
work  either  in  Child  Welfare  or  in  Public 
Assistance. 

Apply:  Alaska  Merit  System,  Box  201,  Juneau 
Alaska,  via  airmail,  supplying  minimum  quali 
fications. 

EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR  of  case  worl 
for  high  standard  family  service  agency  ii 
large  West  Coast  city.  Interesting  possibih 
ties.  Salary  commensurate  with  responsible 
ties.  Write  fully.  Confidential.  8335  Survey 

WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working 
supervisor.  Agency  is  expanding  its  farnilj 
and  child  welfare  services.  Good  _supervisioi 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex 
perience.  Transportation  paid  to  San  Fran 
cisco.  Write  Catholic  Social  Service,  99! 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN,  Protestant,  single,  degree  from  ac 
credited  School  of  Social  Work,  supervisor] 
and  administrative  experience  in  public  am 
private  agencies,  Child  Welfare  field,  desirw 
position  on  West  Coast.  8324  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN,  Jewish,  desires  a  re 
sponsible  position,  New  York  or  vicinity 
where  a  good  background  in  psychiatric  cas( 
work,  community  organization,  research  am 
public  relations  is  an  asset.  Interested  i 
research,  coordination  and  administration 
8332  Survey. 

CAMP  DIRECTOR  desires  position  as  Directoi 
of  Institutional,  Boys  Club,  Private  or  Cadd] 
Camp  for  the  coming  season.  8331  Survey. 

FORMER  MISSIONARIES,  middle  fifties,  ex 
cellent  health.  Man — farming,  maintenance 
supervising  boys,  photography.  Wife— secre 
tarial,  tutoring,  community  work,  shopping 
8341  Survey. 

PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL   WORKER,   woman 
35,  M.S.  from  accredited  school  of  social  work 
member  A.A.S.W.,    A.A.P.S.W.      Supervisory 
administrative  and  consultant  experience.     1 
terested  in  making  change.     8350  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  (male),  M.S.S.W.  (ex 
cept  thesis),  3  years  case  work  experience  in 
eluding  psychiatric  theory  and  practice.  Posi 
tion  desired  in  agency  maintaining  high  pro 
fessional  standards  with  opportunity  for  somi 
administrative  duties.  8336  Survey. 

PSYCHIATRIC  CASE  WORKER,  veteran 
26  graduate  School  of  Social  Work.  Threi 
years  experience,  psychiatric  case  work  si 
pervisory  experience.  Minimum  salary  $2800 
Jew  York  City  or  vicinity.  8349  Survey 
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(Continued  from  page  141) 
ressed  by  the  lack  of  regimentation 
ere,  and  the  absence  of  Verboten 
igns.  They  were  amazed  to  discover 
lat  government  officials  were  public 
:rvants  instead  of  petty  tyrants  to  be 
:ared  and  distrusted.  The  educa- 
onal  opportunities  available  aroused 
icir  great  admiration,  though  they 
id  not  think  highly  of  American  art 
nd  music. 

In  their  eyes  the  American  people 
re  distinguished  by  certain  traits,  of 
/hich  generosity,  friendliness,  and 
elpfulness  are  outstanding.  At  the 
ime  time,  they  found  it  difficult  to 
et  accustomed  to  the  informality  of 
Linericans,  the  lack  of  distinctions  in 
Drms  of  address,  and  the  free  use  of 
rst  names.  It  was  a  jolt  to  the  Herr 
)oktor  Professor  to  be  called  "Doc." 
it  first  they  found  it  disconcerting 
/hen  Americans  said,  "You  must 
ome  and  see  us,"  and  issued  no  for- 
lal  invitation.  "In  Germany,"  a 
:fugee  states,  "people  were  perhaps 
lore  rude  and  straightforward,  but, 
t  the  same  time  if  they  asked  you 
3  dinner  you  knew  they  meant  it." 

They  also  find  Americans  over- 
ctive,  lighthearted,  optimistic.  They 
Dnsider  the  women  better  informed 
nd  less  restricted  in  social  life  than 
icir  sisters  in  Europe.  On  the  other 
and,  they  disapprove  of  "the  exag- 
erated  value  of  money  as  a  measure 
f  social  prestige,"  the  ballyhoo  of 
imerican  newspapers,  the  lack  of 
loroughness.  The  amount  of  racial 
nd  religious  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
ation  appalled  them  because  they 
ad  thought  America  free  from  such 
itolerance. 

The  American  Response 

The  general  reaction  of  Americans 
award  the  refugees  has  been  one  of 
ompassion  for  the  victims  of  perse- 
ution  seeking  a  haven  here,  and  of 
ppreciation  of  the  contribution  this 
jperior  group  of  immigrants  is  mak- 
ig  to  our  country.  On  the  other 
and  there  has  been  a  certain  amount 
f  antagonism.  Refugees  have  been 
joked  upon  as  serious  competitors, 
specially  by  certain  professional  and 
rage  earning  groups  and  in  certain 
ommunities.  Much  adverse  propa- 
anda,  frequently  circulated  by 
American  nationalist  groups,  has 
een  directed  at  them. 

It  is  an  old  custom  of  ours  to  de- 
ict  the  latest  arrivals  on  these  shores 
s  strange  creatures,  whose  presence 
threatens  to  undermine  the  American 


way  of  life.  This  is  not  to  say  thai 
refugees,  like  other  immigrants,  have 
not  created  problems.  Nor  is  it  to 
deny  that  an  inevitable  culture  con- 
flict exists  between  different  customs, 
manners,  and  values,  which  can  be 
lessened  only  through  assimilation. 
It  is  to  say,  however,  that  the  attitude 
toward  newcomers  is  often  alarmist 
and  grossly  exaggerated  and  that,  in 
some  instances,  it  represents  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  foster  enmity. 

It  was  alleged,  for  example,  during 
the  depression  that  refugees  were 
usurping  the  jobs  of  Americans.  The 
total  number  of  immigrants  admitted 
in  the  Thirties,  however,  was  so  small 
that  it  could  have  had  but  slight  effect 
on  unemployment.  Moreover,  the 
majority  of  them  were  not  wage 
earners  but  housewives,  young  chil- 
dren, and  people  too  old  to  work,  and 
some  of  the  refugees,  instead  of  tak- 
ing jobs  away  from  Americans, 
started  new  enterprises  which  gave 
employment  to  Americans. 

Among  professional  groups,  Amer- 
ican physicians  particularly  have  com- 
plained about  the  competition  of  refu- 
gee physicians.  Yet  their  total  number 
was  only  3  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  physicians  in  America.  More- 
over, not  all  of  them  were  practition- 
ers. And  not  all  of  them  succeeded  in 
entering  private  practice  because  of 
barriers  erected  against  them,  such  as 
the  citizenship  requirement  for  ad- 
mission to  a  state  licensing  examina- 
tion or  the  restriction  of  licenses  to 
the  graduates  of  American  or  Ca- 
nadian schools.  Many  refugee  doctors 
settled  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
previously  lacking  the  services  of  a 
physician.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
nation  has  been  experiencing  a  dearth 
rather  than  a  surplus  of  doctors. 


Another  group  of  refugees  singled 
out  for  adverse  comment  has  been 
the  "cafe-society"  group,  numerically 
insignificant  but  highly  conspicuous. 
Some  Americans  have  assumed,  quite 
erroneously,  that  all  or  most  refugees 
are  of  that  type,  whereas  they  con- 
stitute but  a  small  percentage  even  of 
the  wealthy,  who  in  turn  are  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  group. 

Some  of  the  wealthy  have  engaged 
in  speculation  in  real  estate  and  in 
the  stock  market  (a  few  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  law  which  exempts 
"non-resident  aliens"  from  the  capital- 
gains  tax).  Most  of  them,  however, 
have  used  their  funds  to  establish 
manufacturing  or  other  business  en- 
terprises or  to  invest  in  well  estab- 
lished American  firms.  They  hare 
had  a  stimulating  effect  on  American 
business  and  have  done  much  to  de- 
velop our  export  trade. 

A  much  more  common  complaint 
concerning  refugees  relates  to  certain 
of  their  personality  traits  and  atti- 
tudes. It  has  frequently  been  com- 
plained, for  example,  that  many  of 
them  have  been  arrogant,  demand- 
ing, ungrateful.  The  air  of  superior- 
ity of  some,  the  habit  of  contrasting 
unfavorably  their  condition  here  with 
their  former  social  and  economic 
status  in  Europe,  have  irritated  many 
Americans,  including  their  well- 
wishers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  traits 
characterize  certain  individuals,  as  is 
true  of  any  large  group.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  what  is  interpreted 
as  arrogance  is  really  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  status  and  for  the  in- 
dignities that  many  refugees  have 
suffered.  Some  of  it  is  merely  charac- 
teristic of  the  behavior  and  attitudes 
(Continued  on  page  144) 
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in  the  countries  from  which  they 
came.  The  alleged  ungratefulness  is 
certainly  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  The  study  indicates  that 
most  refugees  feel  a  profound  grati- 
tude to  America  and  are  highly  ap- 
preciative of  the  opportunity  given 
them  to  start  life  anew. 

The  reaction  of  the  refugee  to  the 
trying  experience  of  having  his  world 
upturned,  his  life  shattered,  and  of 
being  driven  from  his  native  land, 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  individual. 
Some,  never  able  to  get  over  the 
shock,  succumbed  to  emotional  dis- 
turbances, or  developed  inferiority 
feelings  and  various  unpleasing  re- 
actions. Yet  the  great  majority  have 
shown  extraordinary  adaptability, 
have  not  let  the  change  of  fortune 
affect  their  outlook,  but  have  set  out 
courageously  to  rebuild  their  shat- 
tered lives. 

From  the  countrywide  standpoint, 
there  has  been  little  reaction  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  the  refugees. 
Except  in  a  few  large  centers,  the 
number  is  so  small  that  unless  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  them  the  community 
as  a  whole  is  hardly  aware  of  their 
presence.  Most  communities  have  no 
firsthand  knowledge  and  hence  no 
real  opinion  about  the  refugees  in 
their  midst.  Whereas  the  attitude  to- 
ward the  individual  refugee  is  gen- 
erally friendly  and  helpful,  there  is 
a  hesitant  feeling  about  refugees  or 
other  immigrants  in  the  plural.  In- 
dividuals are  accepted,  but  the 
thought  of  an  immigration  movement 
provokes  apprehension. 

In  general,  the  refugees  have  been 
well  received,  and  their  coming  has 
caused  little  concern.  On  the  positive 
side,  their  special  skills  have  been 
recognized  as  an  asset  and  their  con- 


tributions  in   many    spheres   appreci- 
ated. 

An  Asset  to  the  Nation 

The  refugees  comprise  an  utterly 
negligible  proportion  (two  tenths  of 
one  percent)  of  the  total  population 
of  this  country.  The  record  shows 
that  they  have  not  offered  serious 
competition  to  Americans  nor  en- 
dangered their  way  of  life.  On  the 
contrary,  the  indications  are  that  they 
have  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
this  country  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  It  is  significant  that  despite 
the  short  time  they  have  been  here, 
at  least  a  hundred  have  attained  the 
recognition  of  being  listed  in  "Who's 
Who  in  America."  Some  225  are  in 
"American  Men  of  Science,"  a  num- 
ber proportionately  twice  the  repre- 
sentation from  the  general  population 
in  the  U.  S. 

As  a  representative  in  Europe  of 
the  Emergency  Rescue  Committee, 
Varian  Fry  helped  hundreds  of 
refugees  to  escape.  What  he  has  said 
of  the  successful  adjustment  here  of 
the  writers*  could  be  said  also  of 
other  classes: 

"It  is  not  only  good  to  know  that 
they  were  able  to  come,  and  to  go 
on  working.  It  is  also  good  to  know 
that  so  many  of  them  have  had  very 
considerable  success.  It  shows  not 
only  how  much  opportunity  America 
still  has  to  offer  the  newcomer  to  its 
shores;  it  shows  also  how  much  the 
newcomer  to  its  shores  has  to  offer  to 
America.  It  was  no  purely  humani- 
tarian gesture  of  ours  to  let  these  peo- 
ple in.  We  profited  enormously  from 
it.  We  got  some  of  the  best  minds 
Europe  has  produced  in  a  generation. 

"And  yet  there  are  some  people 
who  still  want  to  cut  off  all  immigra- 
tion!" 

•"What  Has  Happened  to  Them,"  Publishers 
Weekly,  June  23,  1945 


AMONG  OURSELVES 

(Continued  from  page  99) 


PROFESSOR  SHOTWELL'S  ARTICLES  ("SHIFT: 
on  the  Atomic  Front,"  in  March;  "Cat 
We  Put  Brakes  on  the  Atom?"  page  124) 
raise  the  question  of  what  ordinary  Amer 
icans  can  do  to  help  safeguard  civilization 
In  reply,  the  National  Committee  or 
Atomic  Information  offers  suggestions  anc 
materials.  The  committee,  1621  K  Street 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  is  a  clearing  house 
established  by  sixty  national  organizations 
The  aim  is  to  provide  "public  understand 
ing  of  the  scientific  facts  of  atomic  energj 
and  their  implications  for  society."  Th< 
committee  publishes  leaflets,  a  study  kit 
factual  releases,  one-act  plays,  and  provides 
speakers'  bureau  services,  and  a  forurr 
manual  for  high  schools  and  colleges. 

MABEL  T.  BOARD  MAN,  FOR  MORE  THAK 
forty  years  an  outstanding  leader  of  th< 
American  Red  Cross,  died  in  Washingtor 
on  March  17  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Or 
her  retirement  in '1944,  Miss  Boardman  re 
ceived  the  organization's  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  and  a  citation  signed  bj 
President  Roosevelt,  paying  tribute  to  hci 
as  administrator,  and  as  "leader  of  men 
and  women  in  the  vision  of  the  Red  Cross 
as  a  national  and  international  instrument 
of  service." 

FEATURED  IN  Survey  Midmonthly  FCH 
March:  "These  Men  Survived,"  by  Flor- 
ence Walters  Hagee.  The  stories  of  men 
returned  from  Japanese  prison  camps  show 
the  resources  of  body,  mind,  and  spiril 
which  brought  these  Americans  through 
their  long  ordeal. 

IN    TUNE    WITH    THE    SPRING    SEASON,    Survey 

Graphic  appears  this  month  in  a  new  dress 
— larger  type,  wider  margins  and  "gut- 
ters," sixteen  added  pages.  We  are  thank- 
ful to  lay  aside  the  skimpy,  unbecoming 
format,  donned  to  conserve  paper  in  the 
war  winter  of  1944.  We  hope  that  our 
readers  will  be  as  pleased  as  are  the  edi- 
tors with  the  more  generous  table  of  con- 
tents and  the  greater  ease  in  reading. 
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SMITH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Graduate  Seminars 
July  22  through  August  2,  1946 

CASE  WORK  WITH  THE  CHILD  AND  HIS 
FAMILY 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Child  Development. 

Dr.  Adelaide  M.  Johnson 
Advanced  Case  Work.  Mrs.  Lucille  N.  Austin 

THE  PSYCHOSOMATIC  CONCEPT 
Its  Use  in  Medicine.  Dr.  Felix  Deutsch 
Its  Use  in  Social  Case  Work.  Eleanor  Cockerill 

SUPERVISORY  METHOD  IN  SOCIAL  CASE 
WORK.  Mrs.  Lucille  N.  Austin 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PREPARATION  FOR  GOVERNMENTAL  SOCIAL 
WORK  AND  POST-WAR  REHABILITATION 

Beginning  students  may  enter  in  May,  September  and 
January. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

For  practicing  social  workers  who  have  not  the  profes- 
sional degree. 

The  program  is  especially  adapted  for  public  welfare 
workers,  child  welfare  workers,  and  others  who  have  an  op- 
portunity for  part-time  study  or  who  are  allowed  educational 
leave. 

For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
84  Exeter  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Schenley  Park,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
Department  of  Social  Work 

Two  Year  Graduate  Professional  Curriculum— Specializa- 
tions in  Case  Work,  Group  Work,  Administration  and 
Community  Relations,  and  Research  in  Social  Work, 

Undergraduate  Preprofessional  Curriculum — Social  Science 
and  Pre-Social  Work  Program  in  preparation  for  Gradu- 
ate Professional  Study. 

Registration:  Wednesday,  September  25,  1946 

Address  inquiries  to  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke  Burnett,  Head,  De- 
partment of  Social  Work. 


SMITH   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Educa- 
tional Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Mastei 
of  Social  Science. 

Plan  A  covers  three  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  two  winter  field  placements  in  qualified 
case  work  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  program 
ii  designed  for  students  without  previous  training 
or  experience  in  social  work. 

flan  B  covers  two  summer  sessions  of  academii 
study  and  one  winter  field  placement.  This  pro 
gram  is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  satii 
factory  experience  in  an  approved  social  agency 
or  adequate  graduate  work. 

Plan  C  admits  students  for  the  first  summer  session 
of  academic  study.  Students  who  elect  a  full  pro 
gram  may  reapply  to  complete  the  course  pro 
vided  a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  has 
intervened. 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  25,  1946 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

V          T          T 

Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  Case  Work 

Social  Group  Work 

Community  Organization  Work 

Social  Research 
Public  Welfare  Administration 


1st  Semester  begins  September  23rd,  1946, 
2nd  Semester  begins  February  10th,  1947. 

For  information  on  admission  and  fellowship* 

apply 
Office  of  the  Dean 
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a  great  historical  novel  —  in  three  separate  volumes — which  won  for  its  author 

the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  and  which  seems  to  be  the  most  deeply 

enjoyed  of  all  the  books  distributed  by  the  Club  in  twenty  years 


Kristin  latimnsdatter 


BY  SIGRID  UNDSET 

In  Three  Volumes  •  Boxed 

Retail  Price  $71° 

ERE  ARE  THE  VIKINGS  in  their  homes  as 
well  as  upon  the  seas — barbarians  be- 
coming Christians;  and  here  is  a  winsome  child 
amongst  them,  such  as  you  might  delight  in  and 
be  proud  of  as  her  knightly  father  was  of  little 
Kristin.  This  is  how  she  grew  up  and  loved 
madly  and  sinned,  and  broke  her  father's  heart, 
though  he  would  not  say  so;  and  how  she  quar- 
reled with  and  loved  again  her  charming,  irre- 
sponsible husband,  and  how  she  bore  many 
children  to  him  and  what  happened  to  them. 
The  folk-ways -of  the  time,  all  the  minutiae  of  that  olden  life,  are 
here  as  background  to  a  story  that  is  as  modern  and  as  ancient 
as  the  passions  ot  humankind.  One  gets  a  sense  of  the  inexorable 
creep  of  Time  that  few  novelists  nowadays  seem  able  to  convey. 
People  grow  old  and  die  in  this  book;  little  girls  become  harried 
mothers,  puling  infants  become  brawling  warriors.  Long  years 
pass,  and  do  their  work.  This  is  a  book,  in  short,  that  leaves  you 
rich  in  memories,  as  Time  itself  does.  That,  surely,  is  the 
supreme  test  of  a  work  of  fiction."— From  Book-oJ-the-.\lontliClubJ\'ews 


TO  JOIN   THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


SIGNING  and  mailing  the  coupon  en- 
rolls you.  You  pay  no  fixed  sum 
as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  and  obligate  yourself  for  no  fixed 
term.  You  pay  for  each  book  as  you  re- 
ceive it,  no  more  than  the  publisher's 
retail  price,  and  frequently  much  less. 
(A  small  charge  is  added  to  cover 
postage  and  other  mailing  expenses.) 
As  a  member  you  receive  a  careful 
pre-publication  report  about  each 
book-of-the-month  (and  at  the  same 
time  reports  about  all  other  important 
new  books).  If  you  want  the  book-of- 


the-month,  you  let  it  come.  If  not,  you 
specify  some  other  book  you  want,  or 
simply  write,  "Send  me  nothing." 

With  every  (wo  books-of-the-month 
you  buy,  you  receive,  free,  a  valuable 
book-dividend.  Last  year  the  retail 
value  of  books  given  to  Club  members 
was  over  $9,000,000. 

Your  only  obligation  as  a  member 
is  to  buy  no  fewer  than  four  books-of- 
the-month  in  any  twelve-month 
period,  and  you  can  cancel  your  sub- 
scription any  time  after  doing  so. 
(Prices  are  slightly  higher  in  Canada.  ) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  A3i4 

385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member.  I  am  to  receive  free 
the  three-volume  edition  of  KRISTIN  LAVRANSDATTER. 
boxed.  For  every  two  books-of-the-month  I  purchase  from 
the  Club  I  am  to  receive,  free,  the  current  book-dividend 
then  being  distributed.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  four 
books-of-the-month  from  the  Club  each  full  year  I  am  a 
member,  and  I  may  cancel  my  subscription  any  time  after 
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AN  EQUATION  AFFECTS  THEIR  FUTURE 


Stuart  Chase— u=MC  —James  T.  Shotwell 

Strikes  in  Public  Employment  by  Beulah  Amidon 

The  High  Price  of  Segregation  •  US  Libraries  Overseas 

SPRING  BOOK  SECTION:  Reviews  by  Harry  Hansen,  Waldo  Cook,  Helen  Hall 
Leon  Whipple,  Allen  W.  Dulles,  H.  A.  Overstreet,  Margaret  Mead,  Ordway  lead 
Murray  C.  Bernays,  Charlotte  B.  Mahon,  Ralph  Adams  Brown,  Elinore  M.  Herrick 
Peter  H.  Odegard,  Alden  Stevens,  Joel  Seidman,  Gertrude  Springer,  Howard  Hintz 


It  takes  time  to  make  them  and  a 
lot  of  time  to  put  them  in.  But  we're 
hustling  right  along  with  the  job. 

We've  made  a  dent  in  the  pile  of 
orders  where  the  principal  shortage 
was  a  telephone  instrument.  Most 
of  the  longer  waits  are  where  switch- 


boards and  new  telephone  buildings 
are  needed. 

You  can  be  sure  of  this:  We're 
putting  everything  we  have  into  the 
job  of  getting  telephone  service 
back  to  normal.  And  then  making 
it  better  than  ever. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Among  Ourselves 

TEN    PACES    OF     THIS     ISSUE    ARE    DEVOTED    TO 

a  special  book  section.  This  is  the  edi- 
torial handiwork  of  Ann  Reed  Brenner, 
whose  understanding  of  books  and  per- 
suasiveness with  reviewers  produce  our  reg- 
ular "Letters  and  Life"  department  each 
rrlonth,  and  our  spring  and  fall  round-ups. 

A  CONTRIBUTOR  TO  THE  APRIL  Survey 
Graphic  writes  us:  "Thank  you  very  much 
for  the  check  in  payment  for  my  article. 
I'm  going  to  use  it  to  finance  food  pack- 
ages." This  author  gives  practical  expres- 
sion to  a  growing  American  concern  with 
the  worldwide  food  shortages  described  in 
two  other  articles  in  that  issue. 

President  Truman  has  called  for  volun- 
tary limitation  of  our  abundant  and  varied 
menus,  at  home  and  in  public  eating  places, 
in  order  that  we  may  send  more  food  to 
save  the  lives  of  starving  millions — men, 
women,  and  little  children — in  Europe  and 
Jie  Far  East. 

The  Cooperative  for  American  Remit- 
:ances  to  Europe,  Inc.  (CARE)  is  a  non- 
jrofit,  government  sponsored  agency  set 
jp  by  twenty-four  American  organizations 
:ngaged  in  foreign  relief.  It  is  prepared 
:o  deliver  packages  containing  30  pounds 
)f  assorted  foodstuffs  (biscuits,  meats, 
mgar,  jams,  and  so  on)  to  designated  in- 
lividuals  or  to  "worthy  recipients"  in 
'ranee,  Holland,  Poland,  Belgium,  Norway, 
Austria,  and  Italy  at  |15  a  package.  For 
ipplication  blank,  write  CARE,  50  Broad 
Street,  New  York  4. 

UNRRA  begs  us  out  of  our  plenty  to 
neet  and  increase  our  grain  commitments. 
Beginning  May  12,  UNRRA  will  launch  an 
imergency  collection  of  other  foods,  and 
)f  money  widi  which  to  buy  them.  Every 
:ent  collected  at  the  local  centers  or  at  the 
lational  headquarters  (100  Maiden  Lane, 
Mew  York  7)  will  be  spent  for  food. 
Public  officials  point  out  that  donations 
n  cash,  used  to  procure  food  at  whole- 
:ale,  will  go  much  further  than  dona- 
ions  "in  kind." 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals 
n  this  country  are  making  generous  ges- 
ures — food  and  clothing  packages,  par- 
icipation  in  drives  and  collections — and 
hey  will  do  more.  But,  it  is  increasingly 
lear,  this  is  only  a  drop  in  an  ocean  of 
ragedy.  Firm  public  leadership,  speedy, 
arge  scale  action  are  needed — and  Amer- 
:ans.  it  seems,  are  more  ready  for  them 
han  Washington  appears  to  believe. 

The  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
sked,  in  one  of  its  recent  scientific 
amplings  of  public  opinion:  "Would  you 
>e  willing  to  have  meat  and  butter  ra- 
ioned  again  so  that  we  could  send  more 
ood  to  needy  countries  that  fought  on  our 
ide  in  the  war?"  The  question  was  put 
o  a  nationwide  cross  section  of  civilian 
;dults  in  all  walks  of  life;  68  percent  an- 
wered  'Yes." 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ADULT  ED- 
ucation,  meeting  in  Detroit  last  month, 
unanimously  elected  as  president  Alain  L. 
Locke,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Howard 
University,  now  visiting  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Professor  Locke 
is  well  known  to  Survey  Graphic  readers 
as  contributing  editor,  and  as  the  editor 
of  our  special  number,  "Color:  Unfinished 
Business  of  Democracy,"  (November,  1942). 

LAST  MONTH  Survey  Graphic  REPRODUCED  A 
number  of  stills  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment's film,  "The  Pale  Horseman."  The 
effect  of  the  entire  film  is  unforgettable.  It 
cannot  fail  to  make  all  who  see  it  feel  the 
urgency  of  the  world  food  situation  and 
some  degree  of  personal  responsibility  in 


the  national  campaign  to  help  meet  it. 

Also  available  in  16  mm.  and  distrib- 
uted by  Brandon  Films,  is>  another  short 
motion  picture  which  every  community 
would  find  useful  in  the  campaign.  This 
is  "Food — Secret  of  Peace,"  produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada.  Impres- 
sive in  itself,  its  value  is  enhanced  by  an 
accompanying  discussion  trailer,  which 
gives  the  typical  questions  and  comments 
of  an  average  audience  after  seeing  the 
film. 

FEATURED  IN  THE  APRIL  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  is  a  section  on  "Modern  Old  Age," 
with  articles  by  George  Lawton,  Mar- 
garet W.  Wagner,  Allan  «Stone,  and  Kath- 
leen Gorrie. 


l^ress  Association 
ONE   PLANE,   ONE  BOMB  brought  this  devastation  to  Hiroshima.    The  photograph  was  taken  in  September  1945 


At  the  heart  of  the  bomb  explosion  in  Nagasaki.  This  photo- 
graph and  the  next  were  taken  last  fall  by  Arthur  Stall, 
formerly  Lieut.  Colonel  AUS,  while  on  a  technical  mission 


Nagasaki  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  about  two  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  explosion.  Intense  heat  caused  the  inter- 
ior to  burst  into  flames;  80  percent  of  the  personnel  died 
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=  MC2 


That's  physics  for  short — for  a  great  landmark  in  evolution  ranking 

with   the   discovery  of  fire;   the  domestication  of  plants  and  animals. 

How  are  we  taking  it?  Where  can  we  take  hold? 

STUART  CHASE 


DURING  THE  WAR,  SCIENTISTS  DEVELOPED 
2-4-D  for  the  extermination  of  weeds, 
DDT  for  insects,  1080  for  rats,  and 
E  =  MC2  for  men. 

Professor  Einstein  gave  us  the  last 
in  his  theory  of  relativity  forty  years 
ago,  but  it  remained  for  the  Manhat- 
tan District  Project  to  demonstrate 
the  complete  reliability  of  the  formula. 
"E"  stands  for  energy  in  kilowatt 
hours,  "M"  for  mass  in  kilograms. 
"C"  is  the  speed  of  light  --  186,000 
miles  a  second — neatly  verified  again, 
as  you  know,  by  the  2.4  seconds  it 
took  to  bounce  a  radar  beam  off  the 
moon.  The  square  of  "C"  makes  a 
very  tidy  sum. 

When  a  chain  reaction  is  set  up  in 
M,  the  resulting  energy  released  be- 
comes something  which  only  the  sur- 
vivors of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
can  adequately  report  on.  Further- 
more, these  chains  were  not  carried 
all  the  way  out  per  formula.  The  fis- 
sion effect  stopped  relatively  early. 
Already,  it  is  said,  atomic  bombs  have 
been  produced  which  are  one  thou- 
sand times  as  destructive.  Already, 
New  York  could  be  ripped  apart 
from  the  Battery  to  Central  Park  in 
one  shuddering  cataclysm. 

Or  put  another  way  in  terms  of 
peacetime  uses:  By  the  ordinary 
burning  of  2.2  pounds  of  coal  we  now 
get  8.5  kilowatt  hours  of  energy.  As 
Henry  D.  Smyth  brings  out  in  his 
"Atomic  Energy  for  Military  Pur- 
poses" (Princeton  University  Press, 
1945),  the  formula  "shows  that  one 


kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  matter,  if 
converted  entirely  into  energy,  would 
give  25  billion  kilowatt  hours."  That 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  elec- 
trical power  consumption  in  the  USA 
for  two  months  in  1939. 

So  mankind  reaches  its  third,  and 
perhaps  its  last,  great  landmark. 

— By  an  engaging  variant  of  the 
original  homo-saplens.  Skier,  statisti- 
cian, and  very  much  A.D.  1946,  he 
has  been  making  the  sparks  fly  in 
fashioning  patterns  for  our  new  post- 
war world. 

Mr.  Chase  does  not  chop  out  build- 
ing blocks  from  wood  and  stone  with 
some  Paleolithic  fist-axe.  Rather  he 
hammers  away  with  modern  know- 
how — and  hot  for  freedom — at  the 
hard  core  of  human  experience  to 
date.  His  labors  have  taken  shape  in 
the  1940's  in  half  a  dozen  books  for 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  under 
the  general  title  "When  the  War 
Ends." 

The  field  is  one  in  which  the  Fund 
has  carried  forward  impressive  work 
of  research  and  popular  education. 
Other  planners  and  prophets  may 
well  envy  the  spacing  of  Mr.  Chase's 
series.  With  victory  won  and  the  atom 
cracked!  his  earlier  forecasts  are  even 
more,  credible;  his  challenge  to  action 
more  opportune  in  "For  This  We 
Fought" — the  sixth  and  concluding 
volume  now  on  press. 

Not  a  little  of  this  advance  chapter 
had  its  origins  in  edged  words  he 
struck  off  last  winter  at  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy. 


First  came  the  discovery  of  fire,  next 
the  development  of  agriculture,  now 
the  release  of  atomic  power — and  af- 
ter a  million  years  on  the  planet  the 
creature  called  man  has  either  mas- 
tered his  environment  or  caused  it  to 
destroy  him. 

Let  us  retrace  our  steps  a  bit — with 
the  help  of  William  Howells  in  his 
"Mankind  So  Far"  (Doubleday, 
19.44) : 

In  the  late  Tertiary  epoch  (7,000,- 
000  to  1,000,000  B.C.)  anthropoid  apes 
roamed  over  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa, 
some  of  them  rather  man-like.  One 
branch  in  Asia  finally  came  down  out 
of  the  trees  and  began  walking  erect. 
It  had  a  big  brain  for  an  ape,  and  of 
course  an  opposed  thumb  with  which 
to  manipulate  things  — •  sticks,  axes, 
someday  cyclotrons. 

Three  Landmarks 

1.  In  the  Lower  Paleolithic  epoch 
(1,000,000  to  50,000  B.C.)  this  creature 
invented  fire  (the  first  landmark) 
and  progressed  radically  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  weight  of  his  skull  and 
jaws.  In  due  coursp,  a  race  evolved 
not  far  different  from  the  Australian 
bushmen  of  today.  First  axes,  chop- 
pers, and  other  crude  tools  were  made 
from  flaked  stone.  Hunting  was  the 
chief  economic  occupation.  The  brain 
case  grew  larger.  Language  probably 
developed  along  with  the  first  tools. 
One  needs  to  explain  how  to  use  a 
tool  to  one's  fellows — a  thing  no  ape 
can  do. 
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The  Upper  Paleolithic  (50,000  to 
10,000  B.C.)  brought  a  great  advance 
in  stone-working.  Experts  could 
strike  off  a  long,  fine  flake  from  a 
core  and  out  of  it  make  knives,  ar- 
rowheads, spear  points,  files,  awls, 
scrapers,  with  which  to  work  wood, 
skin  and  bone.  Later  came  the  dog 
and  the  bow  and  arrow;  then  canoes, 
netting,  basketry.  Modern  Eskimos, 
where  uncorrupted  by  the  white  man, 
live  a  life  similar  to  the  Upper  Paleo- 
lithic. It  was  still  a  hunting  and  fish- 
ing culture,  with  a  world  population, 
Howells  estimates,  of  not  more  than 
10,000,000.  That  was  about  all  the  en- 
vironment could  support  with  the 
techniques  then  available. 

2.  The  Neolithic  Age  (beginning 
around  10,000  B.C.)  inaugurated  the 
second  great  revolution  in  the  history 
of  homo  sapiens.  This  was  on  the 
Persian  plateau,  on  the  bridge  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe  from  which 
have  come  the  headlines  of  postwar 
clashes  these  months.  Man  discovered 
how  to  domesticate  plants  and  ani- 
mals. For  the  first  time  a  settled  com- 
munity became  possible.  No  longer 
was  it  necessary  for  nomadic  families 
and  clans  to  follow  the  migrations  of 
wild  animals  for  food.  People  could 
hoe  a  garden  with  a  forked  stick, 
milk  a  goat,  and  stay  put.  It.  is  im- 
possible to  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  progression. 

With  the  Bronze  Age  (about  5,000 
B.C.)  a  pair  of  oxen  yoked  to  a  metal 
plow  could  so  improve  the  efficiency 
of  bread  production,  that  a  small  per- 
centage of  mankind  could  be  perma- 
nently released  from  the  fields.  Cities 
became  possible.  The  first  we  know 
of  was  Harappa  in  India;  then  Ur 
and  Kish  in  Mesopotamia;  Thebes, 
Karnak  in  Egypt;  the  cities  of  ancient 
Crete,  and  so  to  Troy,  to  Sparta, 
Corinth  and  Athens  of  the  Greeks. 
With  the  cities  came  kings  to  rule 
over  them,  priests  to  pray  for  them, 
artisans  and  silversmiths  who  never 
laid  hand  to  a  plow,  markets,  trade 
routes,  galleys,  prostitutes,  pyramids, 
temples,  tenements,  and  slums — and 
most  important  'of  all,  came  writing, 
mathematics,  and  the  concept  of 
science. 

By  1600  A.D.,  the  population  of  the 
world  had  increased  to  perhaps  400 
million,  and  Galileo  laid  down  first 
principles  for  the  machine  age.  By 
the  time  the  atomic  bomb  was 
dropped  in  a  New  Mexico  desert, 
population  had  increased  fivefold  to 


two  billion.  This  growth  was  made 
possible  by  inanimate  energy  and  the 
factory  system,  together  with  the  con- 
trol of  communicable  diseases.  To  go 
back  now  to  the  Paleolithic  Age 
would  cost  the  lives  of  perhaps 
ninety-five  out  of  every  one  hundred 
living  persons. 

3.  The  destruction  of  Hiroshima  on 
August  6,  1945,  is  the  third  great 
landmark  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  way  now  lies  open  to  the  pul- 
verizing of  all  cities  everywhere,  as 
General  Arnold  demonstrates  in  his 
final  report.  The  way  also  lies  open 
to  unprecedented  increases  in  produc- 
tion, living  standards,  public  health. 

Howells  does  not  believe  that  man 
will  entirely  destroy  himself  through 
cataclysm — but  he  wrote  before  the 
bomb.  Homo  sapiens,  he  says,  is  one 
of  the  toughest,  most  tenacious,  most 
adaptable  of  all  the  animals.  He  is 
still  largely  unspecialized  for  a  given 
environment  —  which  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage, as  compared  with  highly 
specialized  animals  like  the  giraffe  or 
the  ant  eater.  But  even  man  could 
hardly  adapt  himself  to  perpetual  ex- 
plosions. 

What  the  bomb  does  is  to  threaten 
our  cities  and  thus  printing,  science, 
the  humanities.  People  would  no 
longer  have  time  to  think.  Atomic 
fission,  unless  it  wipes  out  all  land 
life,  will  not  entirely  destroy  man;  it 
will  just  pitch  him  back  100,000  years 
or  so  into  the  Paleolithic.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  has  been  quite  a  haul  up  from 
there.  .  .  . 

Sometimes  one  wonders  if  we  ever 
went  through  this  same  cycle  before 
and  then  crawled  back  and  up. 

The  First  Reaction 

A  survey  of  American  newspaper 
editorials  and  front  page  comment 
the  week  of  August  11,  1945,  showed 
the  bomb  had  touched  off  the  fol- 
lowing reactions,  according  to  the 
Twohey  Analysis  of  Opinion: 

Relief  that  the  war  was  ending. 

Relief  that  we  had  developed  the 
bomb  before  Germany  did. 

Question:  Can  social  thinking  catch 
up  with  physical  science? 

Conclusions:  War  is  now  too  terrible 
to  be  endured; 

A  workable  world  organization  be- 
comes imperative. 

Excited  speculation  on  peacetime  pos- 
sibilities of  atomic  energy. 

In  the  discussion  after  August  6,  the 


fifth  of  these  reactions  seemed  pn 
tically  unanimous  —  that  the  bon 
had  made  some  sort  of  a  world  sta 
mandatory.  Most  citizens  appear 
willing  to  surrender  large  segmer 
of  American  sovereignty.  Most,  I  b 
lieve,  still  are.  The  idea  that  the  b 
tolls  for  all  of  us  made  impressi 
gains. 

With  people  all  over  the  world 
this  frame  of  mind,  the  outlook  for 
lasting  peace  becomes  distinct 
brighter.  If  war  should  come,  ho' 
ever,  the  outlook  for  one  stone  stan 
ing  on  another  is  distinctly  darki 
The  major  problem,  as  I  see  it, 
whether  the  present  leaders  of  ma 
kind,  especially  those  of  the  E 
Three  nations,  can  really  grasp  t 
significance  of  atomic  fission. 

With    that    unsettled,   back   of   t 
leaders  people  everywhere  should 
putting  on  constant  pressure  for  a 
propriate    action.    Both    leaders    ai 
people  should  feel  the  urgency  in  t! 
pit  of  their  stomachs.    No  congre; 
man    should    ever    be    permitted 
open  his  mail  in  the  morning  wit 
out  finding  several  postcards  inscribi 
E  =  MC2. 

The  problem  is  really  one  for  tl 
social  scientists.  I  do  not  mean  th 
are  now  equal  to  solving  it;  I  mea 
as  George  Lundberg  says,  nobody  el 
can.  Thus  it  is  a  race  with  time — 
indeed  the  Manhattan  project  its< 
was. 

Meanwhile,  until  not  only  the  soci 
scientists  but  the  rest  of  us  are  real 
aware  of  this  third  great  landmar 
we  cannot  even  begin  to  cope  with  i 
problems. 

To  Make  Us  Aware 

The  physical  world  has  a  certa 
structure.  The  physical  scientists  ha 
now  learned  to  understand  it  —  n 
completely,  but  enough  to  tear  tl 
fundamental  building  blocks  apa: 
They  have  done  this  by  a  vast  projc 
of  planned  cooperative  research,  co 
ering  five  years  and  costing  $2,00 
000,000. 

On  the  other  hand ,  the  work 
political  and  industrial  leaders  are  n 
scientists;  most  of  them  never  we 
beyond  simple  algebra.  But  it  is 
the  utmost  importance  that  they  i 
spect,  and  understand  in  a  broad  wa 
what  the  scientists  have  done.  Othe 
wise  we  are  led  by  men  who  do  n 
know  the  shape  of  the  world  they  a 
trying  to  lead  or  the  forces  now  loo 
within  it. 

Not  only  must  leaders  exercise  the 
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brains  to  an  unwonted  degree,  they 
must  exercise  their  imaginations. 
They  have  got  to  see  the  unearthly 
glare,  feel  the  shattering  crunch  as 
energy  is  released  in  these  magni- 
tudes. That  mushroom  of  cumulus 
smoke  in  the  stratosphere  must  be 
ever  before  their  eyes.  They  must  see, 
hear,  smell,  feel.  —  almost  taste  —  a 
chain  reaction;  it  should  be  etched 
forever  in  the  nervous  system. 

If  the  bomb  is  considered  as  just 
another  element  in  power  politics,  just 
another  military  weapon,  only  strong- 
er, the  Paleolithic  Age  surely  awaits 
us.  Atomic  fission  simply  is  not  that 
kind  of  event.  Our  leaders  must  come 
to  see  it  in  its  true  dimension,  a  blind- 
ing, shattering  force,  ranking  with  the 
discovery  of  fire  and  the  discovery  of 
agriculture.  In  such  perspective  they 
may  be  able  to  deal  with  it.  Is  there 


any  way  to  give  them  such  perspec- 
tive? 

Continuous  Exhibit 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  be  taken 
en  masse  to  watch  the  U.  S.  Navy's 
test  of  the  bomb  in  the  Marshall 
Islands.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  We  never  learn  from 
words,  speeches,  books,  by  themselves. 
A  human  being  must  first  experience 
light  rays,  sound  waves,  sensations 
striking  his  nervous  system,  before  he 
can  speak  or  think  intelligently  about 
the  things  to.  which  the  sensations  re- 
fer. From  such  direct  contact,  his 
whole  mental  world  is  built  up.  Af- 
ter enough  contacts,  words  and  books 
can  become  meaningful. 

Most  scientists  keep  this  direct  con- 
tact, unlike  the  academic  scholars. 


I.  •*•--.*  * 


Duffy    in    The   Baltimore   Sun 


On  Borrowed  Time 


Many  of  the  latter  labor  under  a  pun- 
ishing handicap  of  abstract  words  un- 
connected with  space-time  events. 
The  philosophies  and  the  dialectics  go 
round  and  round  without  hitting  any- 
thing. The  great  strength  of  the 
scientists  is  that  they  admit  their  talk 
is  meaningless,  and  their  conclusions 
invalid,  unless  these  can  pass  the  test 
of  physical  experiment.  If  the  results 
of  the  experiment  are  positive  the  talk 
makes  sense. 

Galileo  ended  two  thousand  years 
of  portico  philosophy  —  where  it  was 
solemnly  affirmed  that  heavy  bodies 
would  fall  faster  than  light  bodies— 
by  dropping  light  and  heavy  shot 
from  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  and 
timing  the  fall.  He  found  they  ar- 
rived together. 

Why  Not  All  Leaders? 

But  why  not  carry  the  idea  of  first- 
hand experience  much  further?  Why 
not  expose  all  the  outstanding  leaders 
of  the  world  to  a  direct  chain  re- 
action? Why  not  begin  at  home  and 
summon  to  this  mid-Pacific  demon- 
stration every  congressman,  the  heads 
of  government  departments,  gover- 
nors of  states,  university  presidents, 
important  tycoons,  the  executive  com- 
mittees of  the  AFL,  the  CIO,  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  plenty  of 
school  teachers? 

Why  not  have  the  British  Parliament 
and  Cabinet,  and  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  the  USSR?  Why  not  the  Pope, 
the  Grand  Mullah,  Gandhi,  a  panel 
of  bishops,  the  chiefs  of  state  of  all 
the  nations,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
admirals  and  generals  who  carry  real 
weight  ? 

Let  them  stand  there  and  watch. 
If  a  few  get  a  little  too  near  and 
are  knocked  over  —  like  diose  extra- 
curious  scientists  in  the  New  Mexico 
desert—  that  is  all  right,  too.  Protect 
them  from  lethal  rays,  but  let  them 
get  knocked  over.  That  is  what  they 
came  for. 

Furthermore,  there  should  be  regu- 
lar exhibits,  say  every  six  months,  in 
the  Sahara,  the  Gobi,  Death  Valley, 
and  other  arid  areas  of  the  world. 
We  never  knew  quite  what  to  do 
with  deserts  before.  Now  we  do. 

To  come  to  think  of  it,  no  person 
should  be  elected  or  appointed  to  high 
office,  anywhere,  without  bavin"  had 
at  least  one  firsthand  encounter  with 
the  event  corresponding  to  E  : 

Many  of  our  leaders  have  had  legal 
training.  Thomas  Reed  Powell,  'of 
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the  Harvard  Law  School,  once  ob- 
served: "If  you  think  that  you  can 
think  about  a  thing,  firmly  attached 
to  something  else,  without  thinking 
of  the  thing  it  is  attached  to,  then 
you  have  a  legal  mind."  One  would 
feel  safer  if  all  leaders  had  to  pass  an 
examination  in  simple  mathematics, 
in  distinguishing  clearly  between  a 
fact  and  a  generalization,  in  the 
scientific  attitude — and  so  could  avoid 
the  verbal  habit  of  proceeding  from 
an  unwarranted  assumption  to  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

If  it  turns  out  too  much  to  ask  ;\ 
congressman  to  demonstrate  his  abil- 
ity to  move  logically  from  cause  to 
'  effect,  then  we  had  better  draw  our 
congressmen  from  a  different  panel. 
A  politician  is  not  a  scientist,  and  no 
one  should  ask  him  to  be — at  least 
until  the  social  sciences  have  devel- 
oped much  further.  But,  in  the 
atomic  age,  the  politician  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  method, 
and  should  know  which  way  the 
scientists  are  steering  the  human  race. 
He  should  realize  that  cause-and- 
effect  relationships  exist  also  in  hu- 
man affairs,  and  that  no  real  control 
is  possible  without  understanding 
them. 

The  Rank  and  File  of  Us 

For  those  of  us  who  are  not  top 
leaders,  for  the  rank  and  file  of  lit- 
erate humanity,  the  schools  and  press 
should  place  far  more  emphasis  on 
mathematics,  logic,  semantics,  straight 
thinking,  and  the  scientific  attitude. 

How  many  of  us  can  state  clearly 
what  constitutes  a  controlled  experi- 
ment? Small  children  begin  by 
thinking  pretty  straight,  because  of 
their  firsthand  experience  with  a 
bumpy  world.  Later  they  are  deluged 
with  high  order  abstractions,  and  their 
pristine  approach  to  the  laws  of  cause 
and  effect  is  corrupted. 

All  of  us,  furthermore,  should  see 
such  moving  pictures  or  stills  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  as  are  avail- 
able, from  either  American  or  Jap- 
anese sources.  We  should  see  the 
dead,  the  wounded,  the  smashed  hos- 
pitals, the  agony.  These  should  be 
run  in  every  theater  in  the  world  at 
regular  intervals,  without  soft  music, 
without  announcers  who  coat  their 
vocal  chords  with  honey.  We  should 
take  these  horrors  straight,  hard  and 
unvarnished.  If  anybody  faints,  that 
is  all  right  too. 

Movies  are  not  as  good  as  seeing 
the  real  thing,  but  they  get  into  the 


nervous  system  after  a  fashion,  and 
leave  a  sharper  imprint,  for  most  peo- 
ple, than  words  can  ever  do.  Thomas 
A.  Edison  used  to  say  the  shortest 
route  to  the  intelligence  runs  over  the 
optic  nerve. 

All  theaters  should  show  also  docu- 
mentaries of  trie  navy  tests,  the 
Sahara;  of  all  future  chain  reactions 
in  bombs.  We  can't  all  be  leaders 
and  be  there  in  person;  but  on  the 
screen  the  rest  of  us  can  be  present 
at  one  remove — seeing  and  hearing, 
but  not  quite  feeling,  the  total  event. 

Then  there  should  be  frequent 
documentaries  of  the  development  of 
atomic  energy,  with  moving  diagrams 
tracing  the  principles  involved,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  simplified.  We  should 
see  the  uranium  mines,  the  piles,  the 
shields,  the  new  power  units.  We 
should  be  taught  what  inspection 
means. 

Moreover,  we  should  see  medical 
diagnosis  by  virtue  of  the  new  rays, 
cancer  research,  heat  therapy — all  the 
good  and  cheerful  aspects  of  nuclear 
fission. 

Running  Away  vs  Facing  Up 

Talk,  editorials,  columns,  disserta- 
tions like  the  one  I  am  writing,  are 
not  going  to  help  much.  The  words 
are  already  wearing  out.  We  must 
constantly  be  shocked  into  awareness 
— as  when  lightning  strikes  close  by. 
Only  firsthand  experience  or  its 
equivalent  can  hold  us  to  the  task  of 
saving  our  civilization. 

If  the  social  scientists  can  refine  and 
sharpen  this  approach,  the  world  will 
be  profoundly  grateful.  But  they  can 
do  more  than  that.  They  can  help 
our  legislators  draft  the  machinery  to 
control  the  bomb.  They  can  help 
break  up  the  unfounded  notion  that 
man  has  an  instinct  for.  war.  He  has 
a  pugnacious  instinct,  which  is  very 
different,  as  Julian  Huxley  has  amply 
demonstrated.  War  is  a  cold-blooded 
business  of  organization.  Look  at  the 
Pentagon  building. 

Marjorie  Laurence  Street  in  The 
Ladies  Home  Journal  for  February 
analyzed  the  ways  in  which  many 
people  are  beginning  to  try  to  escape 
from  this  discipline  of  reckoning  in 
an  impractical  fashion  with  a  supreme 
discovery.  To  telescope  her  list: 

"Let's  not  tal{  about  it." 
"The  higher-ups  will  solve  it." 
"A  defense  will  be  found;  it  always 
has." 
"They  won't  dare  use  it." 


"The  USA  can  stay  ahead  of  all 
enemies." 

"Anyway,  we're  peeping  it  secret." 

"We've  never  lost  a  war." 

"We  all  have  to  die  sometime." 

'"You    can't   change   human    nature." 

"I'll  be  dead  by  then." 

"We  ought  to  bottle  up  those  scien- 
tists." 

The  idea  I   advocate  is  to  shut  off 
these  infantile  escapes,  and  try  to  look 

our  destiny  in  the  face. 

• 

For  This  We  Fought 

Sooner  or  later  this  moment  had  to 
come.  It  has  been  inevitable  since 
mankind  came  down  out  of  trees  and 
shaped  the  first  fist  axe.  Homo  sapiens 
is  the  kind  of  animal  which  was 
bound  to  be  curious  about  the  struc- 
ture of  the  world  around  him.  Now 
he  has  found  the  answer,  or  a  large 
part  of  it. 

Has  he  found  it  too  soon?  That  is 
a  meaningless  question.  Nobody 
knows,  or  can  know,  whether  it  is 
too  soon,  until  the  proposition  has 
been  demonstrated.  If  a  handful  of 
us  wake  up  some  stormy  morning  to 
find  ourselves  in  the  Lower  Paleo- 
lithic, we  can  conclude  it  was  too 
soon. 

Until  then,  it  is  our  duty  to  try 
and  meet  the  challenge. 

If  enough  of  us  can  become  aware 
of  what  has  happened,  our  generation 
should  not  have  too  much  difficulty 
in  devising  a  piece  of  international 
machinery  adequate  to  contain  Ein- 
stein's equation.'  There  will  be  stiff 
problems  of  inspection  of  uranium 
and  perhaps  thorium  deposits;  also 
graphite,  beryllium,  heavy  water;  cen- 
trifugal blowers  to  keep  track  of, 
electro-magnets  and  large  power  in- 
stallations for  the  conversion  of  plu- 
tonium.  These  are  all  secondary  mat- 
ters, however.  The  physical  scientists, 
who  are  showing  the  most  gratifying 
terror  of  what  they  have  done,  can  be 
trusted  to  handle  such  details.  Tech- 
nically, these  do  not  compare  in  dif- 
ficulty with  the  Manhattan  project. 
•»  4-  4- 

The  real  problem  is  to  get  the  rest 
cif  us  as  intelligently  alarmed  as  the 
scientists.  Then  we  will  push  and 
push  —  and  an  appropriate  solution 
will  be  found.  It  will  undoubtedly  lie 
in  the  general  field  of  the  world  state. 
The  United  Nations  is  not  a  genuine 
world  state,  but  it  might  conceivably 
grow  into  one,  if  we  keep  pushing. 

Then  our  young  men  will  not  have 
fought  and  died  in  vain. 
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Strikes  in  Public  Employment 

Can  government  workers  use  labor's  traditional  weapon?     Two  recent  crises  on 

New  York's  city  subways,  Detroit's  streetcar  and  bus  lines— suggest  some  answers. 


THE  GENERAL  MOTORS  STRIKE  WAS 
over  in  the  auto  center,  but  early 
April  saw  streets  snarled  in  unprece- 
dented traffic  jams  as  every  available 
private  car  was  .pressed  into  service 
to  get  Detroiters  to  their  jobs  and 
home  again.  More  than  5,000  employes 
of  the  municipally  owned  street  car 
and  bus  system  were  on  strike.  The 
members  of  Division  26  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Street,  Electric 
^Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Operators 
bf  America  (AFL)  had  voted  the 
strike  when  the  Detroit  Street  Rail- 
ways Commission  refused  to  agree 
to  the  union's  demand  for  a  wage  in- 
crease of  18  cents  an  hour.  The  com- 
mission is  a  municipal  agency  which 
operates  the  transportation  system. 

About  a  month  before  the  Detroit 
tie-up,  New  York  City  faced  a  com- 
parable crisis — a  threatened  strike  by 
the  employes  of  its  complicated  under- 
ground transit  lines,  and  of  the  few 
remaining  street  car  lines,  the  Ele- 
vated, and  the  municipally  owned  bus 
lines.  These  are  the  chief  means  of 
transportation  for  the  wage  earners 
and  shoppers  of  the  area,  carrying  not 
only  New  York  City  residents,  but 
also  the  tens  of  thousands  who  com- 
mute daily  to  jobs  in  the  city  from 
homes  in  other  New  York  counties, 
and  from  Connecticut  and  New  Jer- 
sey as  well.  On  a  normal  business  day, 
the  subways  alone  collect  6,500,000 
fares. 

The  Detroit  strike  and  the  threat 
of  a  similar  strike  in  New  York  City 
dramatized  the  dependence  of  a  mod- 
ern urban  center  on  its  transit  work- 
ers. They  also  served  to  highlight  the 
complex  relationship  between  employ- 
er and  employe  in  the  public  service. 

Big  and  Little  Issues 

Both  situations  involved  wage  de- 
mands. But  in  industrial  relations,  as 
in  international  affairs,  the  causes  of 
conflict  are  never  simple.  Thus,  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  (CIO)  in 
New  York  asked  not  only  a  wage  in- 
crease of  $2  a  day,  but  also  exclusive 
bargaining  rights  for  the  34,500  men 
and  women  workers  of  the  subway 
system.  The  demand  was,  in  part,  an 
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(January);  the  peaceful  settlement  be- 
tween union  and  management  in  the 
men's  clothing  industry  (February). 


effort  to  block  possible  expansionist 
ambitions  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  With  the  return  of 
John  L.  Lewis  to  the  AFL  fold,  many 
CIO  leaders  fear  effective  "raiding" 
of  their  membership.  The  American 
Federation  of  Municipal  Transit 
Workers  claims  5,000  New  York  City 
subway  workers  in  its  Local  21,193. 

Perhaps  a  more  active  anxiety  to 
the  TWU  than  this  AFL  affiliate  is 
District  50  of  Mr.  Lewis's  United 
Mine  Workers,  a  sort  of  union  catch- 
all  which  has  a  place  for  almost  any 
type  of  worker,  from  a  dairy  farm 
laborer  to  a  railway  section  foreman. 
There  are  even  rumors  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Municipal 
Transit  Workers  may  "merge"  with 
District  50. 

A  further  complicating  factor  in  the 
New  York  subway  situation  was  the 
dual  responsibility  of  Michael  J. 
Quill  as  international  president  of  the 
TWU,  and  as  city  councilman  from 
the  Bronx. 


Bishop  in  The  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
Shutting  Off  His  Iron  Lung 
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But  the  general  public  is  less  inter- 
ested in  the  complexities  of  union  and 
New  York  City  politics  than  in  the 
deeper  issues  that  underlay  the  threat 
of  a  paralyzing  transport  strike  in 
New  York,  and  the  tie-up  of  Detroit 
streetcars  and  buses.  From  the  citi- 
zen's point  of  view,  the  chief  issues  in 
these  situations  are: 

— the  right  of  civil  service  employes 
to  strike,  thus  interfering  with  essen- 
tial public  facilities; 

— the  safeguarding  of  the  public 
employe  against  insecurity  and  ex- 
ploitation. 

Public  Employment  Is  "Different" 

Legally,  the  public  service  employe 
is  not  on  the  same  footing  with  work- 
ers in  private  industry.  He  is  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  the  protection  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and 
from  the  coverage  of  most  state  laws 
governing  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. Civil  service  workers  (federal, 
state,  county,  and  city)  enjoy  rights  to 
insurance,  vacations,  and  pensions  not 
shared  by  most  of  those  engaged  in 
private  employment.  Further,  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of 
civil  service  employes  are  usually  fixed 
by  statute  rather  than  by  negotiation 
between  employer  and  union. 

However,  in  public  as  in  private 
employment,  collective  bargaining 
plays  an  increasingly  important  part. 
For  example,  action  taken  at  the  last 
convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers  (AFL)  WPS 
substantially  the  same  as  that  taken  at 
any  annual  meeting  of  a  union  of 
workers  in  private  industry.  The  chief 
difference  was  that  the  letter  carriers 
directed  their  demands  to  Congress 
and  the  United  States  Post  Office, 
rather  than  to  President  John  Jones 
or  the  XYZ  Corporation. 

The  Right  to  Strike 

The  right  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate employes  to  organize  is  recog- 
nized. The  right  to  strike  in  private 
employment  is  not  challenged.  But  in 
government  employment  (municipal, 
state,  federal)  the  use  of  the  strike  is 
widely  debated.  That  asserted  right 
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Preis  Association 
New   York   subway   riders.    Millions  depend  on  these  trains   to  get  to  and  from   work 

men,  and  union  leaders  realized  that 
the  organization  stood  to  lose  more 
than  it  won  if  it  relied  on  the  right 
to  strike.  The  original  union  consti- 
tution merely  advised  against  the  use 
of  this  weapon  by  fire  fighters.  In 
1923,  the  constitution  was  amended 
to  prohibit  strikes  by  members  of  city 
fire  departments. 

The  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employes  (AFL)  has  now 
gone  on  record  against  the  use  of  the 
strike  in  federal  employment:  "We 
oppose  and  will  not  support  strikes 
against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment." 

The  CIO  mvon  in  this  field,  the 
United  Federal  Workers,  has  taken 
a  similar  stand:  "While  the  United 
Federal  Workers  of  America  recog- 
nize that  strikes  and  picketing  may 
be  used  legitimately  to  secure  the  ob- 
jectives of  organized  labor  generally, 
it  realizes  that  these  methods  are  not 
applicable  or  desirable  for  government 
workers,  and  therefore  does  not  use 
them." 

During  the  threat  of  the  transit 
strike  in  New  York  City,  a  letter 
written  by  the  late  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  to  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employes  was 
widely  quoted: 


was  the  crux  of  the  New  York  City 
situation.  It  has  become  a  major  issue 
in  Detroit. 

This  is  not  a  new  bone  of  con- 
tention. Publicly  employed  workers 
have  repeatedly  gone  on  strike  in  the 
century  since  skilled  employes  of  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  "downed 
tools"  in  1836  in  their  drive  for  the 
ten-hour  day.  But,  except  for  the 
Boston  police  strike  in  1919,  the  con- 
troversies between  government  agen- 
cies and  their  employes  have  not  ap- 
proached the  conflicts  in  private  in- 
dustry in  duration  or  violence. 

The  right  to  strike  has  been  re- 
nounced by  some  unions  of  public 
employes.  Others  deplore  recourse  to 
strikes,  but  reserve  that  as  a  possible 
means  of  carrying  their  point  when 
other  methods  have  been  exhausted. 

The  experience  of  unions  which,  in 
their  earlier  days,  enforced  the  right 
to  strike  has  changed  the  attitude  of 
many  organizations  of  public  em- 
ployes. Tbuas,  several  locals  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, an  AFL  affiliate  organized  in 
1918,  gained  the  reduction  of  hours 
on  duty  from  twenty-four  to  twelve 
a  day  by  strikes.  But  this  action 
aroused  great  popular  hostility  be- 
cause a  strike  of  firemen  left  the 
public  helpless  in  the  face  of  a  com- 
mon danger.  Confronted  by  the  peril 
of  widespread  conflagration,  modern 
city  dwellers  were  in  no  mood  to  con- 
sider the  justice  of  the  trained  fire 
fighters'  demand  for  better  working 
conditions.  The  press  played  on  the 
fears  of  house-holders  and  business- 


Meticulous  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  special  relationships  and  obliga- 
tions of  public  servants  to  the  public 
itself  and  to  the  government.  All  gov- 
ernment employes  should  realize  that 
the  process  of  collective  bargaining,  as 
usually  understood,  cannot  be  trans- 
planted into  the  public  service.  It  has  its 


distinct  and  insurmountable  limitations 
when  applied  to  public  personnel  man- 
agement. 

The  very  nature  and  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment make  it  impossible  for  admin- 
istrative officials  to  represent  fully  or  to 
bind  the  employer  in  mutual  discussions 
with  government  employe  organizations. 
The  employer  is  die  whole  people  who 
speak  by  means  of  laws  enacted  by  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  Accordingly, 
administrative  officials  and  employes 
alike  are  governed  and  guided,  and  in 
many  instances  restricted,  by  laws  which 
establish  policies,  procedures,  or  rules 
in  personnel  matters. 

In  a  recent  report  on  "Employe 
Organizations  and  the  Government 
Service,"  drawn  by  a  committee  on 
which  both  the  CIO  and  the  AFL 
were  represented,  the  National  Civil 
Service  League  interprets  this  state- 
ment to  mean  ".  .  .  in  effect,  that 
while  normally  a  public  agency  may 
negotiate  to  the  point  of  reaching  an 
agreement  with  the  group  involved, 
the  terms  are  to  be  embodied  not  in 
A  binding  joint  contract,  but  in  a 
.  memorandum,  freely  accepted,  set- 
ting forth  policies  and  programs  the 
administrator  alone  can  carry  forward. 
It  is  a  collective  negotiation." 

A  New  Jersey  Case 

This  would  seem  to  imply  that  col- 
lective bargaining  in  government 
needs  a  special  scheme  for  mediation 
and  arbitration.  The  wartime  experi- 
ence of  Local  277  of  the  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Workers  (CIO),  re- 
cently cited  by  Herbert  Harris  in 
Labor  and  Nation,  is  an  illustration 
in  point. 

The  local  had  enrolled  most  of  the 
employes  of  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment of  Newark,  N.  J.,  when  in 
1942  it  demanded  a  wage  increase  of 
15  cents  an  hour.  The  commissioner 
refused  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  union  and  went  even  further,  de- 
moting five  garage  mechanics,  dis- 
missing fifteen  sanitation  workers, 
and  suspending  seventy-one  others  for 
union  activity.  The  union,  barred  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Wagner  act  from 
an  appeal  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  turned  to  the  mayor. 
But  the  mayor,  and  later  the  governor 
of  the  state,  the  New  Jersey  State 
Mediation  Board,  and  the  Conciliation 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  were  unable  to  persuade  the 
commissioner  to  bargain  collectively 
with  the  union. 

Against  the  advice  of  their  inter- 
national officers,  the  union  then  called 
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a  strike.  The  War  Labor  Board  held 
a  hearing  in  Washington  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  had  jurisdiction  in 
the  controversy.  The  union  insisted 
that  the  board  should  intervene,  be- 
cause state,  county,  and  city  employes 
were  essential  to  the  war  effort.  In  the 
course  of  their  work  they  transported 
workers  to  their  jobs,  supplied  electric 
light  and  power  to  war  plants,  kept 
highways  in  repair. 

Union  spokesmen  also  argued  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  wage  stabiliza- 
tion the  public  employe  suffered  in- 
justice. They  submitted  that  40  per- 
cent of  all  the  members  were  earning 
less  than  $1,000  a  year,  while  between 
August  1939  and  December  1942,  liv- 
ing costs  had  risen  20.7  percent.  The 
commissioner  rejected  any  possibility 
of  collective  bargaining.  Therefore  the 
union  held  that  it  was  helpless  unless 
the  WLB  took  jurisdiction. 

But  the  War  Labor  Board  did  not 
step  in,  on  the  principle  that  state  and 
local  governments  are  sovereign  in 
their  own  jurisdictions,  and  that  the 
federal  government  has  no  authority 
to  trespass  on  their  rights.  In  its 
formal  opinion,  the  board  pointed  out: 

...  it  is  rather  an  interesting  com- 
mentary that  the  people  of  the  country, 
acting  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, have  imposed,  during  recent  years, 
such  relatively  high  standards  of  labor 
conditions  upon  private  industry  but  at 
the  same  time  have  maintained  such  low 
standards  in  public  employment.  .  .  . 

In  its  refusal  to  "interfere"  in  the 
Newark  controversy,  the  War  Labor 
Board  underscored  the  provisions  of 
federal  and  state  statutes  which,  while 
providing  for  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween employers  and  employes,  ex- 
clude civil  service  workers.  But,  as 
President  Roosevelt  once  pointed  out, 
in  a  statement  less  frequently  quoted 
than  that  cited  earlier: 

The  desire  of  government  employes 
for  fair  and  adequate  pay,  for  reasonable 
hours  of  work,  safe  and  suitable  work- 
ing conditions,  development  of  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement,  facilities  for 
fair  and  impartial  consideration  and  re- 
view of  grievances,  and  other  objectives 
of  a  proper  employe  relations  policy,  is 
basically  no  different  from  that  of  em- 
ployes in  private  industry.  Organization 
on  their  part  to  present  their  views  on 
such  matters  is  both  natural  and  logical. 

Agreements  or  Contracts 

This  "desire  of  government  em- 
ployes" for  decent  wages  and  working 
conditions  is  reflected  in  the  number 
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of  agreements  negotiated  in  1943-44, 
in  spite  of  statutory  obstacles  to  such 
contracts.  In  these  two  years,  32  pacts 
were  signed  by  unions  (both  AFL 
and  CIO)  with  city  authorities.  Of 
these,  only  eight  specifically  excluded 
strikes  and  lockouts.  In  the  other  24 
contracts,  this  point  was  left  open,  ex- 
cept as  unions,  in  their  own  constitu- 
tions, have  renounced  the  right  to 
strike.  Eleven  of  the  agreements  pro- 
vided for  the  union  shop,  three  of 
them  specifying  that  an  employe  is  to 
be  discharged  if  he  fails  to  obey  union 
rules.  Nine  of  the  contracts  recog- 
nized the  union  as  the  sole  bargaining 
agency  for  its  members,  though  em- 
ployes are  not  required  to  join.  Six 
contracts  provided  for  the  check-off 
for  union  dues  and  assessments;  in  a 
seventh  this  was  made  compulsory. 

More  than  half  of  these  documents 
provided  for  settlement  of  grievances 
through  an  impartial  board  composed 
of  a  union  representative,  a  member 
appointed  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  a  public  member  to  be 
chosen  by  the  other  two. 

The  report  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League,  however,  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  these  agreements 
and  contracts  between  employers  and 
employes  in  private  industry,  arguing: 
"That  they  are,  in  fact,  contracts,  is 
not  accurate,  for  certain  modifications 
change  the  character  of  most  of  these 
agreements." 

As  an  example,  the  report  cites  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  a  local  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  State,  County,  and 


Municipal  Employes.  "Part  of  it  reads 
like  any  contract  with  a  private  em- 
ployer," the  report  points  out,  but  it 
differs  "in  an  essential  aspect  of  col- 
lective bargaining"  by  a  provision 
which  states: 

The  parties  hereto  agree  that  the 
wages  paid  to  the  employes  in  the 
bureaus  in  the  respective  departments  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  budget 
ordinance  as  adopted  and/or  amended 
by  the  council  and  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  union  may  pre- 
sent its  request  on  the  issue  of  wages  to 
the  mayor  and  the  city  council  of 
Philadelphia,  prior  to  the  yearly  adop- 
tion of  the  budget  ordinance.  The  mayor 
and  the  city  council  shall  arrange  meet- 
ings with  the  union  in  order  to  discuss 
the  requests  of  the  union,  in  re:  the 
issue  of  wages. 

The  report  comments:  "Thus  the 
superior  authority  of  appropriating 
agencies  to  set  or  change  terms  uni- 
laterally is  here  recognized,  and  the 
'contract'  may  be  considered  as  in 
effect  advisory — a  memorandum  of  an 
agreement  that  is  not  binding  on  the 
local  government." 

That  the  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employe  in  public  employ- 
ment are  "different"  from  such  rela- 
tionships in  private  industry  is  re- 
flected in  the  agreements  in  force  in 
various  federal  agencies — for  example, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. U.  S.  Housing  Authority, 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
(Continued  on  page  182) 
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The  Price  of  Segregation 

The  bills  taxpayers  must  foot  if  they  insist  on  separate  postgraduate  schools  for 
Negroes  in  applying  the  Supreme  Court's  rule  of  "equal  educational  facilities." 

R.  I.  BRIGHAM 


AT   THE   BEGINNING   OF   THE   MIDWINTER 

term  at  the  University  of  Texas,  a 
young  man  from  Houston  applied  for 
admission  to  the  law  school.  Though 
his  credentials  were  all  in  order,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  register.  A  few 
days  later,  university  officials  asked 
the  attorney  general  of  Texas,  Grover 
Sellers,  whether  "a  person  of  Negro 
ancestry,  otherwise  qualified  for  ad- 
mission, may  legally  be  admitted  as 
a  student."  The  question  had  never 
been  raised  in  Texas.  Heman  Marion 
Sweatt  was  the  first  of  his  race  to 
seek  admission  to  the  state  university. 
He  had  applied  on  the  "white"  cam- 
pus at  Austin  because  law  training 
was  not  offered  by  Prairie  View  State 
College,  the  segregated  institution  for 
Negroes. 

A  fortnight  later,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral handed  down  his  ruling.  A 
Negro  is  entitled  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Mr.  Sellers  stated,  if 
he  cannot  get  the  training  he  desires 
at  a  Negro  college  in  the  state.  As 
soon  as  there  is  a  demand  for  any 
course  of  study  offered  white  students 
(and  a  request  by  one  qualified  Negro 
student  constitutes  a  demand,  the  at- 
torney general  pointed  out)  the  fa- 
cilities must  be  provided.  Under  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  failure  to  afford  equal 
educational  advantages  within  the 
state  for  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race 
or  color,  constitutes  discrimination  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution. 

This  recent  incident  in  Texas,  and 
a  similar  occurrence  at  the  law  school 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  bring 
to  the  fore  a  problem  that  was  in 
abeyance  during  the  war  period. 

Educators  and  legislators  in  at  least 
seventeen  states  contemplated  the  end 
of  the  war  with  no  little  apprehen- 
sion. In  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas,  public  officials  realized  that 
when  the  war  was  over  they  would 
have  to  face  again  the  predicament 
which  confronted  them  when  it  be- 


— By  a  former  member  of  the  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Missouri.  In  six 
years  in  that  state,  Professor  Brigham 
observed  at  firsthand  the  costliness  of 
a  dual  educational  system.  He  is  now 
teaching  at  Yankton  College  in  South 
Dakota. 

gun — the  question  of  furnishing  equal 
higher  education  for  Negroes. 

The  Gaines  Case 

It  was  on  December  12,  1938,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
six  to  two  decision  (McReynolds  and 
Butler  dissenting)  in  favor  of  Lloyd 
Gaines  and  against  the  University  of 
Missouri.  The  decision  read  in  part: 

By  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Mis- 
souri a  privilege  has  been  created  for 
white  law  students  which  is  denied  to 
Negroes  by  reason  of  their  race.  The 
white  resident  is  afforded  legal  educa- 
tion within  the  state;  the  Negro  resi- 
dent having  the  same  qualifications  is 
refused  it  there  and  must  go  outside  the 
state  to  obtain  it.  That  is  a  denial  of 
equality  of  legal  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  privilege  which  the  state  has  set  up, 
and  the  provision  for  the  payment  of 
tuition  fees  in  another  state  does  not  re- 
move the  discrimination. 

The  seventeen  states  maintaining 
segregated  schools  had  watched  the 
development  of  this  case  with  close 
attention.  The  year  before  they  had 
seen  a  Negro,  Donald  Murray,  gain 
admittance  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Law  School.  Now  they  watched 
while  Lloyd  Gaines  made  application 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  Law 
School,  was  refused,  took  the  case  to 
the  Missouri  State  Supreme  Court. 

The  state  court  decided  against  the 
plaintiff.  But  with  the  help  of  two 
Negro  lawyers,  one  from  St.  Louis 
and  one  from  Washington,  Mr. 
Gaines  carried  his  fight  to  the  highest 
court  of  the  land.  The  seventeen 
states  knew  that  the  final  decision  in 
the  Gaines  case  ultimately  spelled  an 
end  to  their  common  practices  regard- 
ing Negro  education:  neglect  of 
colored  schools;  lopsided  division  of 
the  state  and  federal  educational 
funds:  and  the  payment  of  out-of- 


state  tuition  for  qualified  Negroes  de- 
siring graduate,  professional,  or  tech- 
nical education  barred  to  them  at 
home. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Oklahoma,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
and  Georgia  had  no  provisions  for 
accredited  colleges  for  Negroes.  Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Arkansas,  with  the  largest  percentages 
of  Negroes  in  their  populations, 
ranked  lowest  in  per  capita  appro- 
priations for  Negro  colleges.  Dela- 
ware, Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina,  with 
one  third  of  the  country's  total  Negro 
population,  provided  no  professional 
education  whatever  for  Negroes.  And 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Mississippi,  and 
Oklahoma  had  within  their  boun- 
daries no  first  class  college  which  ad- 
mitted Negroes. 

Prewar  Proposals 

There  was  good  reason,  then,  why 
the  decision  in  the  Gaines  case  sent 
southern  educators  and  legislators 
scurrying,  as  editorials  in  local  papers 
during  1939  indicated  it  did.  "The 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  .  .  .  has  the  effect  of  a  com- 
mand to  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  to  admit  Negroes  to  its  pro- 
fessional departments.  A  Negro  has 
applied  for  admission  to  its  law 
school,"  announced  the  Richmond 
News-Leader. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
accepted  the  decision:  "It  is  agreed 
with  scarcely  one  dissenting  voice, 
that  the  states  of  the  South  will  meet 
the  mandates  of  the  Court  by  pro- 
viding 'equal  facilities'  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  Negro  youths." 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
faced  the  issue  thus:  "It  now  remains 
to  be  seen  what  sort  of  plan  can  be 
worked  out  in  the  Old  Dominion  to 
take  care  of  the  situation  which  has 
arisen." 

With  only  a  few  exceptions  the 
southern  press  agreed  that  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Court  was  just,  and  that 
"something  should  be  done."  Just 
what  should  be  done  they  did  not  so 
readilv  decide.  Out -of -state  tuition 
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was  no  longer  a  legal  means  of  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  Negroes  for  grad- 
uate and  professional  training. 

Virginius  Dabney,  in  his  book,  "Be- 
low the  Potomac,"  spoke  of  two  so- 
lutions proposed  by  southerners:  The 
first  was  for  regional  Negro  colleges, 
with  four  or  five  adjacent  states  join- 
ing forces  to  provide  an  institution 
for  Negroes  equal  to  that  for  whites 
in  any  one  of  the  contributing  states. 
Lawyers  pointed  out  that  educational 
facilities  "within  the  state"  were  stip- 
ulated by  the  Supreme  Court,  check- 
ing what  would  have  been  an  inter- 
esting attempt  at  cooperation  be- 
tween autonomous  and  highly  rights- 
conscious  states.  A  second  suggestion 
was  to  subsidize  already  established 
private  schools  for  Negroes,  making 
them  equivalent  to  state  universities 
for  whites. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
suggested  the  expedient  of  stopping 
state  support  to  professional  schools 
for  whites.  "That  would  be  to  abolish 
schools  of  law,  pharmacy,  medicine, 
engineering." 

Fortunately  for  the  South,  the  prob- 
lem was  shelved  temporarily,  by  a 
greater  problem  which  brooked  no 
equivocation — the  war.  Negroes  had 
no  opportunity  to  request  their  full 
rights  under  the  Gaines  decision  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  But  before  the 
war,  as  during  it  and  even  now,  the 
sixteen  states  chiefly  affected  by  the 
decision  all  looked  to  Missouri  for  a 
solution  to  their  problem,  since  that 
state  had  been  the  scene  of  the  in- 
itial contest.  Yet  whether  Missouri 
could  or  can  give  a  clue  to  the  final 
solution  seems  at  best  highly  ques- 
tionable. 

Segregation  in  Missouri 

Missouri  is  a  border  state,  southern 
in  sympathy  but  kept  in  the  Union 
during  the  Civil  War  mainly  by  the 
influence  of  its  largest  city,  St.  Louis. 
Today,  outside  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
still  may  be  considered  largely  south- 
ern in  outlook.  In  many  respects  this 
border  state  is  more  earnestly  south- 
ern than  Georgia  or  Mississippi. 

It  maintains  a  separate  school  sys- 
tem for  a  Negro  population  which 
represents  some  6  percent  of  the  total. 
Scholars  at  the  white  university  at 
Columbia  are  strongly  discouraged 
from  associating  with  scholars  in  the 
same  fields  at  Lincoln  University  (for 
Negroes  only)  in  nearby  Jefferson 
City.  Negro  History  Week  is  not  ob- 
served at  the  white  university. 


Though  students  there  enroll  in  So- 
ciology 339,  "American  Negro,"  a 
Negro  has  never  been  invited  to  speak 
on  the  Columbia  campus.  Yet  only 
thirty  miles  away  is  a  faculty  of  sixty- 
four  Negroes,  many  of  them  authori- 
ties in  their  fields,  with  degrees  from 
America's  leading  universities. 

Missouri,  then,  is  a  state  determined 
to  preserve  segregated  education,  even 
though  faced  with  a  Supreme  Court 
order  to  provide  for  the  6  percent  of 
the  population  educational  facilities 
equal  to  those  provided  for  the  94 
percent.  What  is  the  solution?  That 
is  what  the  whole  South  waits  anx- 
iously to  see. 

Missouri  first  tried  doing  nothing. 
The  Supreme  Court  decision  was 
handed  down  on  December  12.  19.58. 
The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  re- 
ceived this  decision  on  January  20, 
1939.  Ten  days  later,  Lucille  Bluford, 
managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Call  and  alumna  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  fully  qualified  for  graduate 
work  in  journalism,  sought  to  regis- 
ter at  the  University  of  Missouri's 
famous  School  of  Journalism.  She 
was  denied  admission  and,  when  .slu 
appealed  on  the  basis  of  the  Gaines 
decision,  was  told  that  the  case  was 
still  in  litigation. 

On  February  7,  1939,  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court,  en  bane,  ordered  the 
Gaines  case  placed  on  the  May 
docket,  thus  giving  the  apprehensive 
legislature  a  chance  to  act. 

The  chairman  of  the  appropriations 
committee  introduced  House  Bill  195, 
one  section  of  which  read,  "The  cu- 
rators of  Lincoln  University  are  given 
the  right  to  make  Lincoln  University 
equal  to  the  University  of  Missouri." 
Another  section  stated  that  until  such 
time  as  the  curators  at  Lincoln  made 
that  school  equal  to  the  University 
of  Missouri,  the  state  would  pay  out- 
of-state  tuition  for  Negroes  who 
wanted  education  not  obtainable  at 
Lincoln.  Thus  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  Gaines  case  decision 
was  passed  on  to  the  curators  at  Lin- 
coln who  were  given  the  right,  if  not 
the  cash,  to  make  Lincoln  "equal  to" 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  noted  that 
Miss  Bluford  never  got  into  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  The  university  dis- 
continued the  graduate  division  of  the 
school. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souri and,  in  turn,  the  legislature, 
passed  the  responsibility  for  putting 


teeth  into  the  Gaines  decision  on  to 
the  board  of  curators  at  Lincoln  they 
must  have  forgotten  that  that  group 
was  no  longer  a  pawn  of  the  Pender- 
gast  political  machine. 

Two  years  before,  through  the 
efforts  of  Prof.  John  D.  Elliff  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  and  a  true  democrat,  politics 
had  been  swept  from  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity affairs.  The  contract  for  feed- 
ing Lincoln's  students  was  no  longer 
a  political  plum;  faculty  members 
were  no  longer  required  to  buy  in- 
surance from  prominent  politicians 
before  their  contracts  were  renewed. 

The  Balance  Sheet 

Soon,  with  Professor  Elliff  leading 
the  curators  in  action,  the  Gaines  de- 
cision was  put  into  effect  in  Missouri. 
The  result  was  the  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  founded  in  1939; 
Lincoln  University  Graduate  School, 
1940;  Lincoln  University  School  of 
Journalism,  1941. 

For  the  150  Negro  students  who 
have  benefited  from  these  schools 
since  their  inception,  the  state  has  ap- 
propriated more  than  a  half  million 
dollars.  One  graduate  from  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  ten  from 
the  Law  School  represent  the  tangible 
fruits  of  these  expenditures  to  date. 
With  Negroes  making  up  only  6  per- 
cent of  Missouri's  population,  and 
with  only  a  few  of  this  small  minority 
able  to  get  the  money  and  the  educa- 
tion required  for  professional  train- 
ing, the  state  can  hardly  expect  bet- 
ter returns  on  its  future  investments 
in  segregation. 

The  School  of  Law  was  started  in 
February  1939,  in  a  building  rented 
for  the  purpose  in  St.  Louis.  A  dean, 
paid  $5,500  a  year — just  $500  less  than 
the  president  of  Lincoln — headed  the 
following  staff,  exclusively  for  the 
Law  School: 


Secretary 
Librarian 

Associate  Professor 
Associate  Professor 
Instructor 


$1,800 
$2,100 
$3,000 
$3,000 
$2,250 


The  library  was  begun  with  an  in- 
itial appropriation  of  $13,000.  Today, 
it  numbers  more  than  21,000  volumes. 
The  student  enrollment  reached  a 
peak  of  35  in  1941  and  a  low  of  0  in 
1943.  Even  when  the  enrollment 
dropped  to  zero,  the  school  had  to 
(Continued  on  page  184) 
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Enter  an  Atomic  Authority 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  DEBATE  ON  THE 
control  of  atomic  energy  has  entered 
a  new  and  exciting  stage  with  the 
publication  of  a  Report  on  the  Inter- 
national Control  of  Atomic  Energy, 
prepared  in  the  State  Department  and 
published  by  it.  This  challenging  doc- 
ument swept  aside  much  of  the  previ- 
ous discussion  of  the  subject  as  either 
temporizing  or  misleading,  and  went 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  in 
proposing  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
ternational agency  with  a  complete 
menopoly  over  the  conduct  of  all  "in- 
trinsically dangerous  operations  in  the 
nuclear  field"  the  world  over. 

Individual  nations  and  their  citizens 
would  still  be  left  free  to  conduct 
non-dangerous  or  safe  operations  un- 
der license  and  with  a  minimum  of 
inspection;  but  the  international 
body,  to  be  known  as  the  Atomic 
Development  Authority,  would  "bring 
under  its  complete  control  world  sup- 
plies of  uranium  and  thorium,"  in- 
cludiag  mining  operations  and  pros- 
pecting for  new  deposits.  It  would, 
in  the  second  place,  build  and  operate 
the  processing  or  manufacturing 
plants  like  those  at  Hanford  and  Oak 
Ridge;  and  in  the  third  place,  it 
would  carry  on  research  so  as  "to  be 
able  to  tell  where  the  line  between 
the  intrinsically  dangerous  and  the 
non-dangerous  should  be  drawn." 

In  all  of  these  fields  the  Atomic 
Development  Authority  would  have 
"exclusive  proprietory  functions."  In 
addition  it  would  license  the  use  of 
the  relatively  safe  operations,  a  field 
on  which  it  throws  new  light  by  stat- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  a  public  doc- 
ument that  U-235  and  plutonium  can 
be  denatured  and  thus  rendered  rela- 
tively safe. 

Born  in  the  Purple 

This,  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
is  the  gist  of  the  document.  Its  authors 
and  sponsors  are  men  of  the  highest 
competence,  and  they  devoted  many 
weeks  to  the  formulation  and  critical 
examination  of  the  plan. 

The  .sponsorship  was  under  a  State 
Department  Committee  consisting  of 
Dean  Acheson,  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  as  chairman;  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush,  formerly  director,  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development; 
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BRIDGES  TO  THE  FUTURE 


— A  third  article  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace.  In  this  series  he  ex- 
plores the  challenge  of  nuclear  energy 
to  statesmanship  and  good  sense. 


President  James  B.  Conant  of  Har- 
vard University,  also  in  the  OSRD; 
Major  General  Leslie  R.  Groves,  head 
of  the  Manhattan  District  Project; 
and  J®hn  J.  McCloy,  formerly  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War. 

The  document  itself,  however,  was 
produced  by  a  Board  of  Consultants 
to  this  committee,  composed  of  men 
of  equal  distinction,  with  David  E. 
Lilienthal,  chairman  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  as  chairman,  and 
including  Chester  I.  Barnard,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company;  Dr.  J.  Robert  Op- 
penheimer  of  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  University  of 
California;  Dr.  Charles  Allen  Thomas, 
vice-president  and  technical  director, 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company;  and 
Harry  A.  Winne,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  engineering  policy,  General 
Electric  Company. 

Had  the  proposal  for  a  world  mo- 
nopoly of  the  dangerous  aspects  of 
atomic  power  come  from  less  respon- 
sible and  less  competent  sources,  it 
would  probably  have  been  dismissed 
at  once  by  most  people  as  a  day  dream 
of  altruists,  or  a  theory  bolder  in  its 
defiance  of  history  and  politics  than 
any  scheme  of  international  socialism. 
Fortunately  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
world,  it  is  not  possible  to  dismiss  this 
program  for  world  security  by  any 
such  polemics  as  those  which  have  so 
often  been  leveled  against  great  ideas 
of  humble  origin.  This  plan  was  born, 
like  Minerva,  in  the  purple.  It  there- 
fore imposes  itself  with  at  least  an 
initial  authority  upon  critical  public 
opinion. 

In  spite  of  its  authorship,  however, 
and  its  place  of  origin,  the  Secretary 
of  State  himself,  in  his  foreword,  is 
careful  to  warn  the  reader  against 
regarding  the  plan  as  having  further 
sanction  than  the  ideas  which  are  in 


it.  It  is,  he  says,  "a  paper  of  unusual 
importance  and  a  suitable  starting 
point  for  the  informed  public  dis- 
cussion which  is  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  developing  sound  policy"; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  docu- 
ment is  being  made  public  not  as  a 
statement  of  policy  but  solely  as  a 
basis  for  such  discussion." 

This  is  in  the  best  democratic  tradi- 
tion, for  the  plan  involves  so  great  a 
departure  from  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic traditions  of  American  life  that 
it  calls  for  thorough,  unbiased  ex- 
amination. Only  the  existence  of  a 
danger  so  great  as  that  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, uncontrolled  or  in  hostile  hands, 
could  justify  the  proposal  to  take  out 
of  national  control  what  may  ulti- 
mately be  a  greater  source  of  power 
than  any  other  existing  in  the  world 
today.  A  Commission  or  Authority  in 
coatrol  of  all  the  dangerous  aspects 
of  fissionable  materials  would  be  in  a 
position  to  become  the  most  powerful 
body  of  men  in  the  world,  unless  their 
office  was  carefully  defined  and  their 
functions  carefully  circumscribed. 

This,  of  course,  can  be  done;  but 
only  by  gearing  the  whole  proposal 
more  definitely  into  the  structure  of 
the  United  Nations  than  is  indicated 
in  the  report  itself. 

Human  Equations 

Brilliant  as  the  document  is,  its 
opening  section  is  chiefly  negative, 
being  a  polemic  against  those  pro- 
posals for  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  which  have  put  the  ac- 
cent upon  international  inspection.  It 
repeats,  over  and  over  again,  that  in- 
ternational inspection  is  an  external 
operation,  which  would  bring  a  large 
number  of  "foreigners"  into  industrial 
and  mining  operations;  that,  as  these 
foreigners  would  have  special  priv- 
ileges and  immunities,  there  would 
therefore  be  serious  social  frictions  as 
well  as  inadequacy  in  the  inspection 
itself. 

Further,  the  argument  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  no  inspection 
could  be  adequate  unless  it  were  one 
hundred  percent  effective.  It  cites  an 
estimate  of  300  inspectors  to  each  na- 
tional diffusion  plant  if  there  is  to  be 
"real  hope  of  guarding  against  di- 
( Continued  on  page  181} 
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Seeing  and  Hearing  Is  Believing 


AMONG  THE  AUDIENCES  BEFORE  WHICH 
I've  spoken  or  debated  lately,  none 
has  interested  me  more  than  those 
made  up  of  medical  students.  Com- 
pared with  many  older  physicians, 
they  are  open-minded.  Viewing  the 
past  with  indifference,  the  present 
with  scepticism,  they  want  evidence 
on  which  to  make  up  their  minds 
about  the  future. 

One  medical  student,  who  came  up 
after  a  lecture,  told  me  that  his  father 
was  a  physician.  "If  I've  got  to  prac- 
tice differently,"  he  said,  "I've  got  to 
know  how  to  take  it." 

Another,  with  a  longer  medical  an- 
cestry, was  less  negative.  "What  I 
want  to  learn,"  he  put  it,  "is  what 
kind  of  a  world  we  will  be  practicing 
in  when  we're  forty.  My  grandfather 
was  a  family  practitioner.  My  father 
is  a  surgeon.  Maybe  I'll  be  a  state 
doctor." 

"Probably  not,  though  you  talk  like 
a  statesman,"  I  quipped. 

At  discussion  time,  at  another  medi- 
cal school,  a  student  began  by  letting 
me  know  he  had  been  studying  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill.  As  he 
saw  it,  the  measure  would  "relieve 
people's  worries  about  doctors'  bills 
and  probably  bring  more  money  to 
most  doctors."  But  what  he  asked  for 
was  "a  concrete  description  of  how 
this  health  insurance  would  run — not 
just  in  Washington,  but  in  New  York 
and  Oshkosh — so  I  can  feel  sure  it 
won't  squeeze  the  doctor's  freedom." 

Now  it  takes  time  to  make  ad- 
ministrative methods  clear  to  anyone 
who  has  not  had  experience  with 
them.  My  response  was  much  longer 
than  his  $64  question,  and  that  led 
to  others.  But  the  boys  stayed  awake 
through  it  all  because  they  were  seek- 
ing firsthand  testimony,  not  prejudg- 
ing answers. 

Fear  and  Force 

Last  month,  also,  I  was  in  Atlantic 
City  where  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  was  holding  its 
national  conference.  There  I  learned 
how  answers  were  being  prejudged 
by  some  older  doctors.  The  arrange- 
ments included  a  Health  Day— with 
Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran 
to  speak  in  the  morning  on  the  need 
for  a  national  health  program;  and 
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HEALTH—  TODAY  &  TOMORROW 

— A  series  by  the  chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Research  in  Medical 
Economics;  associate  editor,  Survey 
Graphic. 


I  to  hold  forth  at  luncheon  on  pend- 
ing legislation. 

Delegates  from  about  150  local 
"Y's"  were  in  session,  along  with  na- 
tional officers  and  other  members. 
The  plans  for  the  conference  had 
been  posted  for  some  time  in  advance 
on  YWCA  bulletin  boards  all  over 
the  country.  In  the  discussion  period 
that  followed  my  talk,  it  came  out 
that  the  arrangements  for  Health  Day 
had  been  severely  criticized  as  one- 
sided on  the  apparent  assumption 
that  they  might  lead  to  action  by  the 
convention  in  favor  of  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill  (S.  1606;  HR. 
4730).  No  action  on  any  such  legis- 
lation was  included  in  the  confer- 
ence agenda.  Yet  local  medical  socie- 
ties had  written  to  the  national  office 
and  to  their  local  Y's. 

Many  of  the  Y's  had  had  warnings 
as  well  as  criticism.  If  the  YWCA 
takes  any  action  favoring  this  bill,  ran 
the  tenor  of  these  protests,  we  doc- 
tors will  cease  to  cooperate  with  you. 
In  some  communities  the  warning 
was  specific:  physicians  would  no 
longer  give  health  examinations  to 
YWCA  girls.  The  chairman  at  the 
luncheon  asked  how  many  locals  had 
received  that  definite  threat.  At  least 
twenty-five  hands  went  up. 

It  is  dismaying  to  find  American 
methods  of  dealing  with  public  issues 
abandoned,  and  methods  of  coercion 
attempted.  The  explanation  is  fear. 
Fear  is  a  powerful  but  negative  mo- 
tive. It  acts  mostly  through  negations. 

Just  before  the  Senate  hearings  on 
the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  be- 
gan in  April,  the  well  cultivated  fear 
of  this  bill  among  doctors  was  used 
to  whip  up  financial  support  by  the 
so-called  National  Physicians  Com- 
mittee for  the  Extension  of  Medical 
Service.  Doctors  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  the  number  of  100,000  or  so 
received  an  appeal  for  an  emergency 
contribution  to  its  "war  chest."  Many 
local  branches  of  the  N.P.C.  supple- 


mented the  national  effort.  A  physi- 
cian friend  of  mine  in  Boston  who  is 
working  publicly  for  the  Wagner  bill 
was  called  on  the  telephone  by  a  dis- 
ciplined but  unfamiliar  voice. 

"Doctor,  I  am  calling  in  behalf  of 
the  Medical  Society,  to  ask  you  for  a 
contribution  to  kill  this  destructive 
health  insurance  legislation." 

"Are  you  speaking  officially  for  the 
society?"  asked  the  prospective  vic- 
tim. "Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  on  the  staff  of  the 

Advertising  Agency.  The  society  has 
engaged  us  to  call  up  every  member." 

Thus  does  fear  warp  an  organiza- 
tion professedly  professional.  The 
million-dollar  campaign  of  the  Na- 
tional Physicians  Committee  during 
the  last  four  years  has  been  commer- 
cial in  its  methods  and  affiliations, 
almost  wholly  negative  in  its  objec- 
tives, and  reckless  in  its  attacks.  Fear 
rhymes  with  smear! 

The  National  Physicians  Commit- 
tee had  no  professional  reputation  to 
lose  even  before  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department  started  its  current  inves- 
tigation into  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
gifts  to  the  committee.  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  which  has 
fathered  and  guided  this  propaganda 
agency  has  a  great  deal  .  to  lose. 
Recognition  of  this  by  its  shrewder 
leaders  lately  brought  the  engagement 
of  a  public  relations  counsel.  It  is  a 
not  very  well  kept  secret  that  this 
counsel  told  the  national  medical 
leaders  in  effect:  "You're  in  wrong 
with  the  American  public  because 
you've  been  against  everything." 

The  AMA  Insurance  Plans 

It's  easier  for  an  enlightening  coun- 
sel frankly  to  display  to  such  leaders 
the  cavern  they've  dug  for  themselves, 
than  it  is  to  show  them  the  way  out 
of  it.  The  "National  Health  Pro- 
gram" adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  Council  on  Medical 
Service  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation on  February  14  has  this  to 
say: 

A  program  for  medical  care  within 
the  American  system  of  individual  in- 
itiative and  freedom  of  enterprise  in- 
cludes the  establishment  of  VOLUNTARY 

NONPROFIT    PREPAYMENT    PLANS    FOR    THE 
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Village  Green.  From  "Little  Ann"  by  Jane  and  Ann  Taylor 


THE   WORLD 

of 
GREENAWAY 


The  English  woman  who  created 
these  joyous  scenes  and  many 
hundreds  more  was  born  in  the 
spring  just  a  century  ago.  Sev- 
eral generations  of  children  in 
America  and  other  countries,  aa 
well  as  England,  have  lingered 
in  the  delightful  Greenaway  land 
of  her  picture  books.  The  young 
of  today  are  at  home  there. 

As  illustrator,  and  in  those 
charming  volumes  for  which  she 
supplied  the  rhymes  as  well, 
Kate  Greenaway  brought  into 
being  the  happy,  protected 
world  we  like  to  think  of  »i 
every  child's  rightful  heritage. 


The  Wonderful  Music.  From  Browning's  "Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin" 


The  Daisies.  From  "Marigold  Garden" 


Tops.  From  "Book  of  Games" 


Courtesy  Frederick  Warne  &  Co., 
and  the  New  York  Public  Library 


Lullaby.  From  Mylcs  Foster's  "A  Day  in  a  Child's  Life" 


On  the  wall,  photographs  of  Grand  Coulee  and  TV  A;  on  the  shelves,   American   books,   documents,   magazines — in   Sydney,   Australia 

U.  S.  Libraries  Overseas 

The  first  general  account  of  what  our  outpost  libraries  have  been  doing 
to  further  mutual  understanding  between  each  host  country  and  our  own. 

RICHARD  H.  HEINDEL 


WHEN  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT'S  NEW 
Office  of  International  Information 
and  Cultural  Affairs  (OIC)  placed 
its  long  range  peacetime  program  be- 
fore Congress  recently,  it  paid  what 
is  a  great  tribute  to  the  integrity  and 
effectiveness  of  the  American  library. 
The  OIC  included  in  its  plans  for 
keeping  other  countries  informed 
about  the  United  States  not  only 
broadcasting,  motion  pictures,  back- 
ground material,  photographs,  and 
exchange  of  students,  teachers  and 
technicians;  it  offered  a  program  to 
develop  35  of  the  typical  American 
libraries  established  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  by  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation, and  to  maintain  the  three 
principal  library  centers  and  the  27 
institutes  (of  which  libraries  are  an 
integral  part)  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. 

The  United  States,  which  had  pio- 
neered in  expanding  library  services 
for  its  own  public,  turned  natural! j 


to  explore  the  uses  of  libraries  as  an 
instrument  in  an  international  pro- 
gram. The  many  dislocations  and  de- 
mands of  war  had  sharpened  the  need 
for  a  professional  library  network 
overseas.  The  conclusion  was  that 
skilled  and  honest  interpreters,  work- 
ing with  a  whole  range  of  American 
publications  —  those  used  by  Amer- 
icans themselves  —  could  assist  in 


— A  historian  interested  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  information,  Mr.  Heindel 
served  for  three  years  as  director  of 
the  American  Library  in  London. 

He  returned  to  Washington  last 
July  to  work  on  library  matters  of 
interest  to  the  Department  of  State. 
He  now  is  acting  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Libraries  and  Institutes,  Office  of 
International  Information  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

Mr.  Heindel  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  among  them  "American  Im- 
pacts on  Great  Britain." 


projecting  the  knowledge,  the  experi- 
ence, and  the  understanding  of  the 
United  States  to  further  victory  in 
the  war  and  the  peace. 

It  has  been  an  important  develop- 
ment in  the  diffusion  of  information, 
especially  in  a  world  that  was  hungry 
for  American  data,  more  hungry  than 
it  at  first  knew.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
original  of  the  American  contribu- 
tions to  the  whole  field  of  cultural  re- 
lations. In  many  ways,  it  is  as  dra- 
matic as  the  advances  made  in  the 
use  of  the  press,  radio,  exhibits,  or 
motion  pictures.  The  libraries  are 
active  centers,  not  morgues  or  reposi- 
tories. If  run  with  imagination,  it  is 
hard  to  tell — indeed,  one  should  not 
be  able  to — whether  their  greatest  con- 
tribution is  national  or  international, 
current  or  long-term.  In  doing  an 
effective  job,  they  are  by  necessity 
cognizant  of  valuable  reciprocal  rela- 
tionships. 

These  outpost  libraries  deal  in  facts 
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and  solidly  documented  explanations 
on  the  assumption  that  the  more  the 
truth  about  America  is  known  and 
understood,  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. They  are  not  "good  will"  in- 
stitutions though  they  have  gained 
much  good  will.  They  developed 
with  the  benefit  of  the  cooperation  of 
many  non  -  government  agencies  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  under  the 
scrutiny  of  experts  from  many  fields. 
In  varying  degrees,  depending  on 
their  origin,  adaptability  to  the  for- 
eign situation,  management,  size,  and 
experience,  they  blend  the  familiar 
characteristics  of  reading  rooms,  pub- 
lic and  special  libraries,  reference  cen- 
ters, and  information  offices. 

There  were  important  examples  to 
study  for  guidance.  The  American 
Library  in  Paris,  founded  in  1920,  was 
one  of  the  better  known  of  the  pri- 
vately managed  libraries  abroad.  The 
services  of  the  British  Library  of  In- 
formation in  New  York,  an  official 
agency,  had  been  used  by  many 
Americans. 

Below  the  Rio  Grande 

The  two  principal  U.  S.  pioneering 
projects  were  the  Biblioteca  Benjamin 
Franklin,  opened  in  Mexico  City  on 
Pan-American  Day,  April  13,  1942, 
and  the  American  Library  which  be- 
gan "utility"  operations  in  the  war- 
crowded  Embassy  in  London  in  De- 
cember, 1942.  The  American  Library 
Association,  with  a  grant-in-aid  and 
on  contract  from  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter  -  American  Affairs,  established 
the  Mexico  City  unit.  The  Office  of 
War  Information,  with  constant  con- 
sultation, took  direct  responsibility  for 
the  London  information  library, 
which  may  thus  lay  claim  to  being 
the  first  official  library  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and,  for  a  long 
time,  the  only  library  in  any  embassy 
actively  serving  the  public.  Governed 
by  the  same  high  motivations  and 
professional  conduct,  these  two  units 
illustrate  the  variety  of  techniques  and 
influences. 

There  are  now  two  other  model 
American  public  libraries  below  the 
Rio  Grande — at  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
and  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  More  than 
is  the  case  with  the  libraries  estab- 
lished by  the  OWI,  they  have  many 
correlated  activities,  such  as  English 
teaching  classes,  public  forums,  film 
showings,  and  social  activities.  Due  to 
several  circumstances,  they  have  put 
less  stress  on  the  direct  information 
and  reference  service  to  clients  which 


OWI  felt  more  suitable  to  its  fran- 
chise. 

In  1943,  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Library,  supervised  by  a  board  of 
directors  representing  various  inter- 
ests, had  registered  36,017  adult  read- 
ers. Thirty-eight  thousand  books  were 
borrowed  for  home  use  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1945,  from  a  collection 
which  contained  10,000  volumes  and 
many  periodicals  and  documents. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  readers  were 
Mexican,  25  percent  were  U.  S.  citi- 
zens, and  15  percent  represented  other 
nationalities.  As  in  the  Biblioteca 
Artigas-Washington  in  Montevideo, 
and  the  unit  at  Managua,  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  children,  and  to 
loans  to  local  institutions. 

In  several  countries,  the  libraries 
themselves  have  become  models  and 
stimulate  the  training  for  and  exten- 
sion of  library  service.  Persons  were 
surprised  that  a  home  loan  system 
would  work  in  Nicaragua.  The  free 
service  has  had  important  results. 
Good  use  is  made  of  the  increasing 
amount  of  American  materials  in 
translation.  The  democratic  quality 
of  a  public  library  service,  in  areas 
which  rely  on  private  libraries,  tends 
to  create  the  feeling  that  a  library  is 
truly  a  cultural  relations  institution  of 
the  best  sort.  They  are  also  a  good 
base  for  stimulating  projects  of  inter- 
national value — for  example,  a  union 
catalogue  of  periodicals  in  Mexican 
libraries.  To  the  40,000  persons  and 
more  who  in  May  1945  visited  the 
three  libraries  with  their  38,000  vol- 
umes, American  documentation  is 
bringing  new  horizons. 

In  addition  to  these  three,  27  Amer- 
ican cultural  centers  or  institutes  rely 
heavily  on  tneir  own  library  collections 
and  activities. 

In  the  Far-Flung  Empire 

The  American  Library  in  London 
performs  a  dynamic  function  in  bring- 
ing significant  American  publications 
to  the  attention  of  government  officials 
(and  during  the  war  London  was  the 
center  for  many  European  govern- 
ments), editors,  educators,  writers,  and 
other  leaders  of  British  thought  and 
action.  Every  item  which  comes  into 
the  library  is  examined  with  the  ques- 
tion in  mind,  what  four  or  five  per- 
sons should  be  notified  immediately 
that  it  is  on  hand,  and  who  can  make 
the  most  use  of  it.  The  staff  has  de- 
veloped relations  with  about  900  or- 
ganizations and  societies,  with  some 
350  business  firms,  175  libraries,  and 


nearly  all  of  the  press  and  education 
system,  with  some  regard  for  regional 
coverage  in  the  British  Isles. 

It  is  primarily  a  reference  library, 
but  some  1,400  items  a  month  go  out 
under  a  system  of  controlled  loans  to 
institutions  and  individuals  whose  in- 
terest in  a  particular  subject  may  pro- 
duce helpful  comment.  The  staff  han- 
dles about  2,200  individual  services 
each  month,  including  reference  quer- 
ies. An  outstanding  British  editor 
wrote  recently  that  the  library  "will 
become  as  much  a  part  of  London  as 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  or  the  Bank." 

The  OWI,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  other  agencies,  decided 
to  establish  similar  libraries  in  Sydney 
and  Melbourne,  Australia;  Welling- 
ton, New  Zealand;  Johannesburg, 
Union  of  South  Africa;  and  Bombay, 
India.  Most  of  these  really  began  with 
the  arrival  of  two  American  experts 
for  each — even  before  the  collections 
arrived — late  in  1943  and  early  in  1944. 
Units  were  soon  developed  in  Cairo 
and  Capetown,  and  are  now  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  country. 

These  libraries  started  with  a  basic 
collection  of  about  one  thousand  ref- 
erence books,  four  thousand  govern- 
ment documents,  pamphlets,  and  re- 
ports covering  all  aspects  of  American 
life  and  research.  They  have  relied 
heavily  on  American  magazines  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  abroad  of  cur- 
rent material  about  the  USA.  These 
trim  centers  are  not  propaganda  cen- 
ters. They  provide  information  which 
reaches  the  people  in  general  through 
their  national  press,  radio,  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  They  do  no  mass 
distribution.  Now  and  then  a  "spare" 
copy  goes  to  those  key  places  which 
the  libraries  have  learned,  in  the 
course  of  their  day's  work,  will  fully 
use  it. 

With  this  small  seed  stock,  kept  up 
to  date  with  the  same  spirit  as  is 
cabled  news,  they  encourage  national 
institutions  to  increase  their  own  com- 
munications with  the  United  States 
and  their  own  documentary  resources 
about  the  United  States.  The  libraries 
have  been  welcomed  by  the  govern- 
ments as  well  as  the  public.  In  New 
Zealand,  the  head  of  the  library  was 
asked  to  direct  and  organize  the  first 
library  school.  The  monthly  atten- 
dance ranges  from  1,500  to  6,000  per- 
sons. 

Even  at  home,  the  variety  and  loca- 
tion of  official  publications  of  the  fed- 
eral government  are  bewildering.  If 
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to  this  is  added  the  many  important 
items  from  the  forty-eight  states  and 
our  thousands  of  societies,  one  has  a 
major  problem  in  logistics.  The  prin- 
ciples of  selection  for  the  collections 
have  been  usefulness  (not  just  the 
first,  obvious  use),  the  meeting  of 
special  needs,  anticipation  of  topics  to 
come  up,  and  economy. 

A  World  Emerges 

Those  who  were  working  in  Lon- 
don on  information  programs  to  reach 
the  continent,  foresaw  the  important 
role  of  libraries  as  Europe  opened  up. 
Madrid  already  had  a  modest  library 
based  on  the  inheritance  of  American 
books  which  had  been  exhibited  at 
Barcelona.  Almost  insuperable  diffi- 


culties of  communications  faced  the 
efforts  to  reach  Berne  and  Stockholm 
with  key  collections  which  everybody 
agreed  would  be  used  with  important 
results. 

Anticipating  the  day  of  liberation, 
emergency  mobile  collections  were 
stockpiled,  to  go  out  from  London 
for  northern  and  western  Europe,  and 
from  Cairo  for  southern  and  eastern 
Europe.  Some  of  these,  it  was  expect- 
ed, would  grow  into  units  which 
could  be  called  libraries,  and  could  be 
enlarged  as  local  circumstances  dic- 
tated. 

The  U."  S.  Information  Service  in 
Paris,  supplementing  the  older  col- 
lections at  the  American  Library 
which  began  after  World  War  I, 


US  Information  Library  in  Paris.    It  opened  soon  after  the  city  was  freed 


The  Bombay  library.    The  users  and  their  needs  make  each  library  distinctive 


opened  without  ceremony,  or  heat,  in 
November  1944.  Here,  and  in  branches 
throughout  France,  the  rush  for  Amer- 
ican data  is  hard  to  grasp  until  one 
recalls  how  shut  off  so  much  of  Eu- 
rope had  been.  Rome  was  the  head- 
quarters for  ten  reading  rooms  that 
spread  throughout  Italy.  The  librarian 
at  Rome  had  a  most  enviable  spot  for 
announcing  the  new  services — a  radio 
interview  between  the  first  and  second 
acts  of  Aida.  In  Brussels,  and  twenty 
other  centers  in  Europe,  the  story  is 
much  the  same:  an  almost  overwhelm- 
ing opportunity  for  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican publications;  the  desperate  re- 
quests for  scientific  and  technical  col- 
lections. 

The  libraries  adapt  themselves  to 
non-English  speaking  countries.  But 
their  range  increases  with  the  spread- 
ing knowledge  of  English  throughout 
the  articulate  groups  of  the  world. 
There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  few  outpost  libraries  for  China 
would,  like  the  three  in  India,  be  of 
real  service  in  Asia. 

The  Day's  Work 

In  all  countries,  documentation  is  be- 
ing referred  to  for  increasingly  serious 
purposes.  As  different  aspects  of 
American  life  become  significant, 
people  turn  for  help  to  a  highly  geared 
library,  just  as  we  do  at  home.  The 
queries  cover  almost  anything  that  one 
could  imagine.  The  proportion  of  ele- 
mentary questions  is  declining.  Substi- 
tute other  names  and  places,  and  this 
typical  wartime  day  in  the  London 
library  may  illustrate  any  day's  re- 
ports in  peacetime  from  any  other 
outpost : 

A  letter  from  Field  Marshal  Alex- 
ander in  Italy  expressing  appreciation 
for  a  rare  translation  of  a  iamous  mili- 
tary classic  by  our  General  Staff 
School.  —  Conferences  with  London 
editors  using  photostat  chapters  from 
the  only  copy  then  available  of  Stet- 
tinius'  "Lend  Lease"  (this  was  four 
days  before  the  book's  publication  in 
the  United  States). — Began  assisting 
with  professional  advice  His  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office  which  planned  to  act 
as  sales  agent  for  U.  S.  official  docu- 
ments.— Helped  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment with  a  query  that  resulted  in 
placing  the  famous  "Infant  Care" 
booklet  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
in  every  important  quarter  in  Great 
Britain. — Short  meeting  with  several 
teachers  on  the  use  of  U.  S.  daily 
weather  charts  for  classroom  teaching 
and  instruction  for  cartographers. — 
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Checking  on  responses  to  the  chil- 
dren's book  exhibit  sent  to  a  provincial 
city  to  coincide  with  a  teachers'  con- 
ference.— Two  publishers  on  their  fort- 
nightly scouting  for  new  American 
books  to  print  in  England. 

—Telephone  calls  from  four  papers, 
asking  about  congressional  commit- 
tees, soil  erosion,  veterans'  compen- 
sation, and  TVA. — Two  architects 
studying  prefabrication.  Three 

Czechoslovakia!!  officials  planning  itin- 
erary to  visit  certain  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  U.S.  —  Query 
from  a  new  research  group  about  the 
activities  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  and  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council.  —  Preparing 
authoritative  list  on  recent  medical 
literature  for  a  specialized  library. — 
Steered  writer  to  study  American  mag- 
azines which  might  be  interested  in 
his  manuscript. — Officials  from  two 
refugee  governments  called  to  make 
up  order  list  for  books  vital  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs  on  their  return.— 
Office  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  calls  for 
five  biographical  sketches  of  American 
leaders.— Three  school  children  and 
their  teacher  studying  materials  on 
domestic  science  teaching  in  the  U.  S. 

—Two  magazine  editors  have  queries 
relating  to  American  participation  in 
international  affairs. — Running  down 
a  piece  of  technical  information  for. 
a  government  agency,  supplied  in  part 
by  an  American  expert  on  his  way 
through  London,  that  forwarded  a 
war  project.  —  Plans  for  exhibit  of 
American  history  teaching  materials 
for  forthcoming  conference  of  British 
history  teachers.  —  Supplied  reference 
data  for  three  American  Army  officers 
lecturing  respectively  at  Cardiff,  Glas- 
gow, and  Eton  College.— Two  of  the 
staff  participate  in  lunchtime  meetings 
at  the  Council  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Music  and  Art  and  at  the  Engine- 
ering Industries  Association.  —  And 
fourteen  other  queries  not  recorded, 
forty  other  readers  not  classified, 
thirty-two  special  loans,  and  distribu- 
tion by  mail  of  fifty  "spares"  to 
strategic  users. 

Good  International  Relations 

While  reaching  foreign  communi- 
ties, these  libraries  related  themselves 
closely  to  our  official,  diplomatic,  and 
consular  activities  in  wartime.  Their 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  a  rapid 
library  service  from  the  United  States 
has  placed  in  a  new  light  library  serv- 
ice within  and  for  our  diplomatic  and 


The  war  over,  the  Manila  library  started  operations  in  September  1945 


consular  posts  abroad,  a  field  hitherto 
relatively  neglected.  This  emphasizes 
again  the  values  of  library  service  to 
the  daily  conduct  of  all  affairs.  Fur- 
ther, what  Americans  themselves  use, 
overseas,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
United  States,  appears  to  foreigners  to 
be  natural  for  their  own  use  and  free 
from  suspicion. 

These  libraries  bring  rapidly  and 
efficiently  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
a  more  adequate  sampling  of  the 
American  publications  which  contain 
our  experience,  creations,  and  opin- 
ions, the  better  to  understand  the 
United  States,  and  often  to  advance 
the  fields  of  knowledge  and  well-be- 
ing. Because  they  are  units  which  can 
and  do  draw  upon  the  manifold  ac- 
tivities of  the  professional  associations 
of  the  United  States  and  the  host 
country,  they  are  lively  agencies  for 
increasing  communications  between 
nations.  They  have  become  in  peace 
even  more  than  in  war  convenient 
working  bases  which  will  attract  tran- 
sient specialists.  Like  our  better  do- 
mestic libraries,  they  constantly  ex- 
periment with  correlated  activities, 
such  as  exhibits  and  film  showings. 

Every  outpost  library,  within  two  or 
three  months  of  its  establishment,  be- 
gins to  have  a  distinctive  personality; 
otherwise  it  may  not  be  fitting  itself 
into  the  map  of  the  country.  The 
users  really  help  to  make  the  libraries. 


and  every  report,  from  Ankara  to  Cal- 
cutta, shows  that  care  is  being  taken 
to  see  that  the  clientele  represents  com- 
prehensive social  and  professional  in- 
terests. This,  in  itself,  is  in  many  places 
a  contribution  to  the  standards  of 
public  service.  These  units  affect  the 
United  States  in  many  ways.  For  one 
thing,  they  require  a  highly  competent 
personnel,  with  a  blending  of  talents 
and  training  which  our  universities 
may  wish  to  develop.  So  far,  the 
American  people  are  not  yet  fully 
aware  of  the  overseas  influences  ex- 
erted by  the  printed  matter  so  fam- 
iliar to  them. 

Whether  one  analyzes  the  reports 
from  the  library  in  Wellington  or  that 
in  Manila,  which  opened  September 
26,  1945,  it  is  clear  that  so  long  as  the 
policy  of  operation  is  broad  and  hon- 
est, many  national  objectives  can  be 
obtained  which  are  at  the  same  time 
harmonious  with  international  goals 
and  good  reciprocal  relations  between 
nations.  In  the  process  of  servicing 
these  units  from  the  United  States, 
specific  needs  are  shown  which  lead 
to  vital  exchanges  of  information,  and 
to  the  building  up  of  channels  beyond 
the  libraries.  Here  is  machinery  which 
will  be  of  help  to  many  international 
projects  —  conferences,  document  ex- 
changes, library  reconstruction,  bibli- 
ographical improvements,  and  .  .  . 
understanding. 
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The  "House"  John  Dewey  Lives  In 


HARRY   HANSEN 


A    SHORT    TIME    AGO    I    HAD    REASON    TO 

look  up  the  celebrated  case  of  Maxim 
Gorky's  visit  to  the  United  States  with 
a  woman  not  his  wife.  I  had  had  a 
hazy  idea  that  when  Gorky  was  os- 
tracized by  being  turned  out  of  our 
hotels  and  shunned  by  the  pious, 
Mark  Twain  spoke  out  boldly  in  his 
favor,  thereby  becoming  a  hero  to  lib- 
erals. But  newspaper  records  quali- 
fied this.  Mark  Twain  did  grumble 
publicly,  but  also  he  assured  reporters 
that  he  had  been  dragged  into  the 
case  because  his  name  always  was 
put  on  committees.  He  agreed  with 
William  Dean  Howells  that  a  dinner 
in  Gorky's  honor  could  not  be  given. 

There  was,  however,  a  reception 
that  went  forward  as  planned,  at 
which  both  Gorky  and  his  com- 
panion were  welcomed.  It  was  held 
at  Columbia  University  and  the  host 
was  John  Dewey. 

There  was  no  fanfare  about  it,  and 
there  is  none  about  the  latest  book 
that  expresses  Professor  Dewey's  ideas, 
a  collection  of  his  writings  that  bears 
the  comprehensive  title,  "Problems  of 
Men."1  A  philosopher  whose  mind 
has  kept  pace  with  the  march  of 
events  for  over  sixty  years  might  well 
be  granted  a  respite  from  further  com- 
ment at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Even 
should  he  persist  in  repeating  what 
he  had  to  say  at  fifty,  he  would  be 
excused.  But  John  Dewey  is  not  out 
of  breath  or  ideas,  as  his  work  proves. 

Of  the  thirty-two  essays  dealing 
with  the  principal  ideas  that  have  oc- 
cupied him  in  philosophy,  education, 
liberal  thought,  and  democratic  proc- 
esses, all  but  one  were  written  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  half  of  them 
originated  in  the  1940's,  in  John 
Dewey's  ninth  decade.  They  take 
cognizance  of  events  that  have  af- 
fected men's  lives  and  political  insti- 
tutions in  those  hard  years.  They  re- 

1  "Problems  of  Men."  by  John  Dewey.  Part  T, 
Democracy  and  Education.  Part  2,  Human  Na- 
ture and  Scholarship.  Part  3,  Value  and  Thought. 
Part  4,  About  Thinkers.  Philosophical  Library.  $5. 
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iterate  his  confidence  that  an  intelli- 
gent application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  the  problems  of  society  is 
the  road  to  individual  fulfillment  and 
general  welfare — and  the  only  philos- 
ophy worth  the  name. 

Meeting  Human  Needs 

In  January  1946,  John  Dewey  wrote 
an  essay  to  introduce  this  collection 
of  papers  on  democracy  and  educa- 
tion, science  and  society,  philosophy 
and  scholarship.  Once  more  he  ex- 
hibited the  patience  of  the  teacher. 
There  would  be  new  readers,  no 
doubt,  who  did  not  know  of  the 
cleavage  between  the  older,  absolutist 
philosophies  and  the  one  variously 
called  pragmatism,  instrumentalism, 
experimentalism. 

Avoiding  professional  terms  as 
usual,  Professor  Dewey  pointed  out 
that  if  the  most  modern  methods  of 
scientific  inquiry  could  be  applied  to 
industry  and  technology,  there  was  no 
reason  for  denying  them  to  the  study 
of  "the  ends  and  values  that  give  di- 
rection to  our  collective  human  ac- 
tivities." Once  more  he  explained 
tactfully  that  this  did  not  imply  a 
complete  reliance  on  science,  nor  did 
it  mean  the  founding  of  a  new  dog- 
ma, with  its  consequent  hunting  of 
heretics.  He  pointed  out  once  more 
that  humankind  is  ever  in  flux,  sub- 
ject to  continuous  readjustment,  and 
that  it  cannot  grow  when  confined 
by  a  dogmatic  system.  Professor 
Dewey,  who  had  seen  the  imposition 
of  political  theories  that  were  sup- 
posed to  end  social  and  economic  in- 
equalities, in  January  was  finding  the 
world  more  alien  than  homelike,  and 
filled  with  a  sense  of  insecurity.  Here 
was  his  opportunity  to  remind  read- 
ers once  more  that  if  it  is  important 
to  plan  for  crops,  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  plan  for  human  welfare. 

These  matters  are  familiar  to 
many,  but  their  freshness  is  revealed 
when  John  Dewey  applies  them  to 
(All  boo\s  ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  will 


the  problems  of  today.  He  is  com- 
mitted to  a  democracy  that  takes  con- 
tinuous account  of  its  usefulness  to 
the  living  and  must  be  regularly  ex- 
plored anew.  His  ideal  of  education 
is  its  usefulness  in  liberating  the 
capacities  of  the  individual  in  a  mod- 
ern world,  and  in  putting  the  ability 
to  think  ahead  of  the  acquisition  of 
information.  He  remains  as  impa- 
tient of  political  dogma  as  of  re- 
ligious dogma;  to  him  every  political 
institution  should  be  the  result  of  ex- 
perience and  inquiry.  He  stands  for 
a  society  that  meets  today's  needs  with 
intellectual  liberty  and  equality  be- 
fore the  law,  with  adequate  provision 
for  individual  expression  that  does 
not  conflict  with  the  general  good. 

Making  Useful  Citizens 

Professor  Dewey  has  seen  no  rea- 
son to  change  his  views  on  progres- 
sive education.  In  several  of  the 
papers  addressed  to  teachers,  he  re- 
iterates his  conviction  that  there 
should  be  no  barrier  between  cultural 
and  vocational  courses;  teachers 
should  place  intellectual  and  non- 
intellectual  workers  in  the  same 
group.  He  declares  that  "the  schools 
are  a  drift  rather  than  a  system"  and 
advocates  social  goals  that  will  di- 
rectly benefit  and  fortify  mankind. 
He  admits  that  the  isolation  of  the 
schools  from  social  action  has  been 
breaking  down,  and  that  more  social 
studies  are  entering  the  curriculum. 
But  he  is  concerned  because  much 
scholarship  still  lacks  the  specific  aim 
of  making  useful  and  thinking  citi- 
zens. He  is  not  interested  in  things 
unrelated  to  useful  living.  "Knowl- 
edge about  things  is  static.  There  is 
no  guarantee  in  any  amount  of  in- 
formation, even  if  skillfully  conveyed, 
that  an  intelligent  attitude  of  mind 
will  be  formed." 

The  spectacle  of  totalitarian  educa- 
tion, by  means  of  which  a  state  im- 
poses political  and  social  doctrines  on 
be  postpaid) 
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students,  has  not  oeen  overlooked  by 
Professor  Dewey.  He  suggests  that 
democracy  can  profit  by  this.  There 
must  be  "an  intermediary  between 
aimless  education  and  the  education 
of  inculcation  and  indoctrination." 
This  would  be  the  democratic  educa- 
tion that  he  advocates.  Democracy, 
in  his  view,  is  not  a  static  but  a  dy- 
namic form  of  political  organization. 
Thus,  democratic  education  grows 
likewise  out  of  the  scientific  method 
of  testing  and  investigating.  Its  pre- 
cepts are  open  to  continuous  revision. 
Leaders  should  not  be  imposed 
from  above  but  should  rise  from  the 
people.  The  development  of  person- 
ality is  part  of  the  work  of  democ- 
racy, and  democracy  is  the  expression 
of  the  "cooperative  intelligence." 
Regimentation  of  the  masses  without 
consulting  them  is  abhorrent  to  Pro- 
fessor Dewey,  who  declares  that  "ex- 
clusion from  participation  is  a  subtle 
form  of  suppression." 

The  Pioneer  Tradition 

An  interesting  personal  remi- 
niscence shows  how  deeply  rooted  are 
John  Dewey 's  convictions  about  the 
democratic  state.  It  occurs  in  a  paper 
on  the  pioneer  Vermont  philosopher, 
James  Marsh,  who  wrote  over  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Professor  Dewey 
writes: 

Depreciation  of  the  value  of  our 
earlier  pioneer  individualism  is  but  the 
negative  sense  of  our  surrender  of  the 
native  idea  of  the  subordination  of  the 
state  and  government  to  the  social  com- 
munity and  our  approximation  to  the 
older  European  idea  of  the  state  as  an 
end  in  itself.  If  I  may  be  allowed  a  per- 
sonal word,  I  would  say  that  I  shall 
never  cease  to  be  grateful  that  I  was 
born  at  a  time  and  a  place  where  the 
earlier  ideal  of  liberty  and  the  self- 
governing  community  of  citizens  still 
sufficiently  prevailed,  so  that  I  uncon- 
sciously imbibed  a  sense  of  its  meaning. 

In  Vermont,  perhaps  even  more  than 
elsewhere,  there  was  embodied  in  the 
spirit  of  the  people  the  conviction  that 
governments  were  like  the  houses  we 
live  in,  made  to  contribute  to  human 
welfare,  and  that  those  who  lived  in 
them  were  as  free  to  change  and  ex- 
tend the  one  as  they  were  the  other, 
when  developing  needs  of  the  human 
family  called  for  such  alterations  and 
modifications.  So  deeply  bred  in  Ver- 
monters  was  this  conviction  that  I  still 
think  that  one  is  more  loyally  patriotic 
to  the  ideal  of  America  when  one  main- 
tains this  view  than  when  one  conceives 
of  patriotism  as  rigid  attachment  to  a 
form  of  the  state  alleged  to  be  fixed 


torever  and  [when  one]  recognizes  the 
claims  of  a  common  human  society  as 
superior  to  those  of  any  particular  politi- 
cal form. 

This  revelation  that  the  great  ad- 
vocate of  democracy  by  trial  and  error 
leans  on  a  firm  tradition  for  his  politi- 
cal views  may  both  amuse  and  con- 
ciliate colleagues  alarmed  by  his 
"relativity." 

The  state  of  the  world  did  not 
wholly  determine  the  character  of 
John  Dewey 's  writings  during  this 
decade.  His  book  also  contains  ten 
essays  on  philosophical  subjects  — 
value,  judgment,  objective  and  sub- 
jective attitudes;  a  discussion  of  in- 
trinsic good  inspired  by  Barnett  Sav- 
ery;  a  reply  to  certain  criticisms  by 
William  E.  Hocking  and  Bertrand 
Russell,  as  well  as  an  older  discus- 
sion of  "logical  conditions  of  a  scien- 
tific treatment  of  morality."  There 
are  papers  on  William  James  and 
Alfred  North  Whitehead. 

This  review  is  not  an  attempt  to 
explain  John  Dewey  or  to  take  issue 
with  his  points  of  view.  Its  primary 
object  is  to  suggest  the  vitality  and 
freshness  of  these  papers  by  an  octo- 
genarian, and  their  relation  to  the 
main  currents  of  our  time.  Educa- 
tion is  not  ready  to  give  way  wholly 
to  Professor  Dewey's  ideas;  the 
amoral  attitude  of  many  highly 
trained  scientists  and  technicians  has 
disturbed  many  teachers  profoundly 
and  made  them  search  for  standards 
more  absolutist  than  those  he  would 
tolerate. 

Actually  he  also  is  searching  for 
"some  organizing,  pervading  and  life- 
giving  principle  to  bind  together  all 
the  specialisms  and  details"  in  educa- 
tion. But  he  rejects  anything  that  will 
not  stand  the  scientific  tests.  Others 
declare  that  science  itself  must  pro- 
ceed from  certain  fixed  points  and 
that  "truth"  cannot  be  held  ten- 
tatively. 

What  is  pertinent  here  is  that  John 
Dewey  is  still  challenging  his  critics 
to  debate;  he  has  become  neither  re- 
signed nor  cynical.  He  can  still  de- 
nounce "the  most  depressing  and  pes- 
simistic of  all  doctrines,"  that  human 
nature  cannot  be  changed.  For  he  be- 
lieves that  it  can  be  changed,  especi- 
ally in  such  acquired  habits  as  mak- 
ing war.  Agreeing  that  man  has  com- 
bative instincts,  John  Dewey  is  con- 
fident that  they  can  be  diverted  into 
other  channels  by  the  work  to  which 
he  has  given  his  life — education. 


THE    FIRST   FREEDOM    by    Morris   L. 
Ernst.  Macmillan.  $3. 


PRESENT   THREAT   TO   FULL  FREEDOM 

of  expression  in  the  United  States  is 
not,  Morris  Ernst  declares,  that  of 
government  control  of  our  channels 
of  communication,  but  of  economic 
control  by  powerful  interests.  The 
first  freedom  is  pretty  secure  against 
state  interference,  and  in  building 
our  defenses  Mr.  Ernst's  books  and 
legal  skill  have  helped  mightily.  Now 
he  challenges  the  people  and  Con- 
gress to  face  and  curb  the  danger  that 
our  giant  systems  of  mass-communi- 
cation may  stifle  the  many  voices—- 
the minor,  the  rebel,  the  folk  voices  — 
that  our  democracy  needs  in  its  search 
for  truth.  He  does  not  attack  men 
but  the  system,  against  which  he  de- 
mands a  new  enforcement  of  public 
interest  over  economic  power. 

He  presents  evidence,  gathered  by 
research  associates,  to  show  how  in 
the  fields  of  press,  radio,  and  movies, 
a  dwindling  number  of  monopoly- 
based  units,  often  interlocked,  tend  to 
curtail  diversity  of  views,  local  inde- 
pendence, creative  experiment,  the 
free  marketplace  for  ideas.  We  must 
open  our  miraculous  public-address 
system  to  every  voice,  on  equal  terms, 
for  the  many  voices  will  cure  specific 
ills  and  forestall  the  dangerous  de- 
mand that  the  State  take  over  the 
people's  channels  for  its  one  voice. 

An  enlightening  overture  on  the 
nature  and  uses  of  liberty  introduces 
sections  on  each  medium,  capped  by 
a  list  of  proposed  curbs.  The  main 
thesis  is  exemplified  thus:  We  have 
fewer  daily  newspapers  every  year  in 
spite  of  ballooning  circulation  totals. 
The  circulation  is  a  quarter  absentee- 
owned,  and  a  fifth  served  by  375 
chain  papers.  Thousands  of  weeklies, 
"the  backbone  of  local  democracy," 
have  disappeared.  Only  117  cities 
have  competing  dailies.  One  third  of 
our  radio  stations  are  interlocked 
with  newspapers.  Four  networks  con- 
trol much  of  the  night  time  broad- 
casting power;  some  97  percent  of 
their  income  is  from  eleven  adver- 
tisers, with  half  their  programs  cre- 
ated by  about  a  dozen  agencies.  In 
movies,  the  Big  Five  producers,  with 
control  of  2,800  key  theaters,  domi- 
nate the  industry. 

You  should  study  this  index  of  cur- 
rent problems  and  trends  in  mass- 
communication  economics,  with  its 
startling  list  of  questions  of  which 
most  of  us  are  scarcely  aware.  For 
example:  the  relation  of  independents 
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to  chains,  networks,  subsidized  syndi- 
cates, theater  strings,  and  print-paper 
supply— an  acute  problem  for  small 
publishers;  block  booking  in  all 
forms;  national  newspapers  via  fac- 
simile reproduction;  foreign  language 
editions  of  our  magazines;  the  effects 
of  book  clubs  and  reprint  books  on 
authors  and  readers;  the  social  use  of 
copyrights  and  patents;  wave  lengths, 
FM,  and  the  overwhelming  challenge 
of  television  control  to  our  wits  and 
vision. 

The  legal  steps  Mr.  Ernst  proposes 
as  curbs  on  the  economic  powers  he 
describes  demand  careful  study  and 
wide  pro-con  debate.  They  center  on 
divorce  of  ownership:  divorce  net- 
works from  stations,  movie  producers 
from  theater  chains,  publishers  from 


paper  mills  and  radio  stations,  limit 
chain  operations.  End  block-booking 
and  state  movie  censorships.  Give 
every  purveyor  free  choice  of  news 
services,  radio  programs,  movies,  and 
encourage  the  public  to  pay  for  what 
it  gets.  Encourage  small  enterprises 
by  differential  taxation  and  cheap 
postal  and  wire  rates.  Give  free  ac- 
cess to  essential  materials  and  loosen 
copyright  and  patent  controls.  Re- 
quire full  statement  on  sources,  own- 
ers, and  sponsors.  Allot  air  channels 
by  standards  of  public  service.  These 
and  other  rules  will,  Mr.  Ernst  be- 
lieves, give  us  many  free,  responsible 
media,  without  the  risks  he  sees  in 
big  units. 

Morris  Ernst  will  certainly  hear — 
and    welcome — a   diversity   of   voices. 


\ 


"The  Falange  grew  in  numbers  .  .  .  But  the  quality  remained  about  the  same." 
From  "Franco's  Black  Spain":  Drawings  by  Luis  Quintanilla.  Reynal  &  Hitchcock. 
#3.50.    The    Spanish    artist,    now    living    in    New    York,    gives    in    forty    brilliant, 
bitter  drawings  his  view  of  the  "New  Order"   in  his  country  under  the  Caudillo. 


challenging  his  facts  and  proposals. 
These  are  sweeping  and  invite  con- 
troversy. I  miss  a  full  recognition  of 
the  many  admirable  services  of  in- 
formation and  entertainment  our 
mass  media  provide;  and  would  like 
recognition  that  mass  media  respond 
to  mass  folkways  and  desires  because 
they  can  divide  the  costs  of  one 
original  by  manifold  duplication.  We 
need,  too,  a  stern  caveat  to  make  us 
remember  that  the  government's  in- 
terest in  freedom  for  the  people's 
channels  can  turn,  with  terrible  swift- 
ness, to  what  those  channels  carry. 
New  Yor^  LEON  WHIPPLE 

GERMANY     IN     DEFEAT,     by     Percy 
Knauth.    Knopf.    #2.75. 

PERCY  KNAUTH,  WHO  TRAVELED  UP  AND 
down  Germany  close  on  the  heels  of 
the  invading  American  armies,  has 
given  us  the  best  picture  which  has 
yet  been  published  of  the  aftermath 
of  defeat  in  that  country.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  all  those  who  wish  to  get 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Germany  of 
those  days.  A  few  weeks  later  I  went 
over  much  the  same  territory  and 
brought  out  similar  conclusions. 

The  book  is  a  judicious  mixture  of 
easy-going  narrative  and  penetrating 
analysis  of  political  and  social  condi- 
tions in  Germany.  It  is  based  on  real 
understanding  of  the  German  charac- 
ter and  personal  acquaintance  with 
Germans  in  various  walks  of  life. 

The  author  has  caught  and  por- 
trayed the  first  reactions  of  a  stunned 
and  defeated  people.  Already  these 
reactions  have  undergone  some 
change  since  the  time,  some  six 
months  ago,  when  they  were  re- 
corded. Disillusionment  bred  of 
hunger,  despair,  cold  and  unemploy- 
ment has  had  its  effect  upon  the  small 
but  potentially  important  group  of 
anti-Nazi  Germans  who  greeted  the 
Allied  troops  as  liberators  and  whose 
first  impressions  of  the  invader  and 
occupier  are  vividly  described. 

There  have  been  many  other  de- 
scriptions of  concentration  camps,  but 
what  makes  Mr.  Knauth's  description 
of  Buchenwald  exceptional  is  that  he 
does  not  dwell  solely  on  its  horrors. 
He  gives  us  the  story  of  the  unbeliev- 
able heroism  of  the  victims  who,  right 
under  the  noses  of  the  S.S.  guards, 
developed  an  extraordinary  political 
organization  which  maintained  with- 
in the  camp  itself  a  unique  and  closely 
knit  international  brotherhood. 

In  a  vivid  description  of  a  conver- 
sation in  Leipzig  with  a  young 
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woman  of  his  acquaintance,  he  gives 
us  a  picture  of  the  hopelessness  per- 
vading certain  strata  of  German 
youth;  defeatism  and  a  feeling  of 
frustration  reflect  their  sense  of  shar- 
ing a  composite  guilt  and  point  up 
their  feeling  of  tragedy  at  being  Ger- 
man. Yet  he  shows  that  this  is  not 
the  whole  picture  by  giving  the  re- 
actions of  a  church  leader  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  a  faith  to 
assume  individually  and  for  his 
church  a  role  of  constructive  leader- 
ship. 

In  addition  to  his  keen  observation 
of  the  German  people  among  their 
material  and  spiritual  ruins,  there  are 
many  items  of  real  historic  interest. 
He  witnessed  Kesselring's  surrender 
in  the  West  and  tells  us  as  much  as 
is  to  be  known  today  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Fuehrer  in  his  under- 
ground shelter  in  the  Reich's  Chan- 
cellery. A  most  important  contribu- 
tion is  made  to  the  history  of  the  last 
days  of  the  Third  Reich  in  the  de- 
tailed account  of  what  took  place  in 
Hitler's  headquarters  on  July  20, 
1944,  when  the  bomb  was  thrown. 

The  plot  on  Hitler's  life  had,  I  be- 
lieve, a  somewhat  broader  basis  than 
Mr.  Knauth  indicates  and  would  not, 
as  he  suggests,  have  brought  into 
power  "the  very  elements  that  had 
originally  nurtured  Adolf  Hitler." 
But  I  agree  with  his  conclusions  that, 
even  though  the  success  of  this  at- 
tempt might  have  ended  the  war  then 
and  there,  "the  nation  that  inflicted 
total  war  on  the  world  had  to  go 
down  to  total  defeat."  The  failure  of 
the  plot,  even  though  it  cost  the  lives 
of  the  best  of  that  small  group  of 
militant  anti-Nazis,  was  an  historical 
necessity — Hitler  had  to  see  it  through 
to  the  bitter  end. 

In  charge  of  ALLEN  W.  DULLES 

OSS  mission  to  Germany  (1945) 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE.  Mac- 
millan.  £3.75. 

IN     THE    FIRST     LINE     OF     "THE     AuTO- 

biography  of  William  Allen  White" 
one  learns  that  he  was  born  "between 
3  and  10  o'clock"  in  the  morning. 
This  harmless  but  superfluous  infor- 
mation gives  a  cue  to  the  reader  in- 
terested chiefly  in  White's  mature  life 
and  his  activities  as  publicist,  poli- 
tician, and  novelist.  He  can  skip 
everything  up  to  page  259  in  the  669 
page  volume. 

Autobiography  is  hindsight;  and 
hindsight,  in  the  autobiographical 
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WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

sense,  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is 
simple  memory,  which  is  treacherous 
if  not  carefully  checked  up.  White's 
book  contains  too  many  historical 
errors.  He  says  he  had  never  heard 
of  William  J.  Bryan  when  the 
Nebraskan  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent in  1896.  Yet  Bryan  had  already 
made  a  national  reputation  in  the 
lower  branch  of  Congress  by  a  speech 
on  the  Wilson  tariff  bill;  and  he  was 
a  congressman  from  a  state  adjoining 
White's.  Again,  White,  writing  ad- 
miringly of  Bryan's  wife,  says:  "She 
was  with  him  almost  to  the  last.  And 
after  she  went  he  made  his  greatest 
blunder."  The  "blunder"  was  the 
Scopes  trial.  But  the  fact  is  that  Mrs. 
Bryan  outlived  her  husband. 

The  other  kind  of  hindsight  White 
displays  by  his  exceptionally  urbane 
and  admirable  character.  Repeatedly 
one  comes  upon  confessions  of  how 
wrong  he  had  been  in  some  of  his 
original  opinions  on  public  issues. 

Very  early  in  his  career  White  won 
a  national  reputation  by  a  lucky  hit 
with  a  cockawhoop  political  editorial 
which  Mark  Hanna  circulated  to  the 
extent  of  1,000,000  copies  in  the 
McKinley-Bryan  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1896.  "What's  the  Matter 
with  Kansas?"  was  essentially  shal- 
low and  woefully  inadequate  in  its 
understanding  of  the  Populist  move- 
ment of  the  1890's.  White  eventually 
became  gloriously  ashamed  of  that 
article. 

In  his  prime  he  stormed  about  as 
an  advanced  progressive,  having  re- 
pudiated Hannaism  and  the  old 
guard.  He  became  an  admirer  of  the 
elder  LaFoIlette.  His  political  idol 


was  found  in  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt;  and,  in  1912,  he  fought 
and  bled  at  Armageddon  under  the 
great  Bull  Moose  leader  who  made 
Woodrow  Wilson  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  autobiography  culminates  in 
the  several  chapters  which  describe 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Progres- 
sive party  under  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's leadership.  White  was  highly 
sensitive  to  dramatic  effects;  he  had 
a  keen  sense  of  "theater."  And  that 
artistic  talent  was  by  no  means  wasted 
on  his  "inside"  account  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Roosevelt  rebellion  against 
conservative  control  of  the  Republican 
party. 

The  book  declines  in  interest  after 
that.  White  did  not  finish  his  life 
story  and  the  last  two  decades  are 
covered  very  briefly  by  his  son,  W.  b. 
White,  mainly  with  extracts  from  his 
father's  private  correspondence  and 
scattered  editorials  and  articles. 

William  Allen  White  loved  the 
mere  literary  exercise  of  writing.  It 
was  a  "delight"  to  him.  In  writing 
one  of  his  novels,  he  tells  us:  "I 
knocked  out  over  200,000  words  that 
summer"  —  on  the  typewriter,  of 
course.  If  he  had  lived  to  complete 
his  autobiography,  so  copious  a  writer 
might  easily  have  produced  volumes. 

If  he  died  without  being  able  to  tell 
it  all,  as  he  would  have  liked  to,  the 
book  is  rich  in  the  byproduct  of  many 
intimate  glimpses  of  the  literary  as 
well  as  the  political  "big  shots"  of  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  and  the 
first  third  of  the  twentieth  centuries. 
WALDO  L.  COOK 
Editor,  Springfield  Republican 

THE  FAITH  OF   A   LIBERAL:  Selected 
Essays,     by     Morris     R.     Cohen.      Holt. 

#3.75. 

THIS   BOOK    IS  THE  BEST   KIND  OF  AUTO- 

biography.  It  tells  no  cute  stories  of 
the  author's  boyhood;  nor  does  it  in- 
dicate whether  in  his  mature  years  he 
prefers  juicy  steaks  or  fried  chicken. 
Nor  does  it  list  the  distinguished  peo- 
ple he  has  met.  It  does  something  far 
more  important  than  these:  it  tells 
what  the  author  has  been  thinking 
about  in  the  long  years  of  his  think- 
ing career. 

What  a  man  thinks  about  and  how 
he  does  his  thinking  are,  after  all,  the 
essence  of  him.  The  measure  of  Mor- 
ris Cohen  is  in  the  thoughts  that  have 
occupied  his  mind.  We  have  them 
here  spread  before  us:  Spinoza,  Pro- 
phet of  Liberalism;  Three  Great 
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f\  novel  of  Harlem  written  from 
the  Negro  Point  of  view;  it  is  also 
a  story  of  human  hope  and  dis- 
aster that  would  be  valid  in  many 
other  places  .  .  .  You  won't  forget 
that  Harlem  street.  A  skillfully 
written  and  forceful  first  novel." 
Charles  foore,  N.  Y.  Times 

"I 
It  is  a  rare  day  when  a  novel  based 

10  specifically  an  a  social  issue  ex- 
hibits the  literary  quality  of  THE 
STREET."  A»r*4  lurrerfield,  N.  r. 
Times 

AAust  read  .  .  .  On  the  surface 
a  novel,  with  tremendous  suspense 
equal  to  a  mystery  thriller,  THE 
STREET  packs  a  terrific  punch 
.  .  .  superbly  written  book."  Los 
Angeles  Times 


A  Literary  Fellowship  Prize  Novel 
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Practical 
Cogitate? 

&>  Ferris  Greeraslet 
Charles   P.  Curtis,  Jr. 

N\j 

I  o  do  it  justice  would  re- 
quire that  adequate  tribute 
be  paid  to  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  man.  Exceedingly 
good  reading,  clear  smooth 
and  mellow  stuff  with  a  bite 
to  it."— N.  Y.  Times  $3.00 
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Judges — Holmes, '  Brandeis,  Cardozo; 
Einstein  and  his  World;  Calvinism 
without  the  Glory  of  God;  The 
Legend  of  Magna  Charta;  Why  I  am 
not  a  Communist;  The  Sacco-Van- 
zetti  Case  Reweighed;  and  so  on 
through  fifty-one  chapters,  everyone 
of  which  is  tight  -  packed  with  the 
labor  of  hard  thinking.  There  is  not 
a  shoddy  thought  in  the  book.  There 
are  thoughts  with  which  the  reader 
may  disagree;  but  if  he  does  so,  he 
will  have  to  bring  his  own  most  alert 
mental  energies  to  the  rebuttal. 

Here  is  a  mind  thinking — as  hard 
and  consistently  and  mercilessly  as  a 
mind  is  capable  of  thinking.  That  is 
Morris  Cohen — no  dilettante  philos- 
opher; no  journalistic  scribbler  for  a 
day;  no  popularizer  with  an  eye  to  a 
public,  but  a  tough-thinking,  hard- 
hitting, everlastingly  honest  mind.  A 
mind,  too,  that  has  managed  to  think 
about  most  of  the  things  that  have 
needed  considering.  A  reading  of 
these  fifty-one  chapters  recalls  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  our  human  con- 
cerns during  the  past  thirty-odd  years. 
j  This  is  the  picture  of  a  disinterested 
mind.  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of 
the  one  word  that  most  aptly  charac- 
terizes Morris  Cohen.  Learned  ?— yes. 
His  prodigious  store  of  scholarship 
has,  to  most  of  us  short  -  memoried 
philosophers,  been  overwhelming. 
Logical?  —  yes.  Penetrating?  —  yes. 
Keen-witted  • —  yes.  Courageous?  — 
unquestionably.  But  no  one  of  these 
words  quite  turns  the  trick.  For  there 
is  a  quality  in  Morris  Cohen  that 
makes  him  stand  out  as  a  mind  apart. 
It  is  a  quality  that  has  run  all  through 
his  life  as  a  teacher  and  that  has  made 
his  students  fear  and/or  love  him.  It 
is  a  quality  that  has  characterized  his 
presence  on  committees  and  in  fac- 
ulty meetings  and  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form, and  that  has  made  his  hearers 
love  or  hate  him. 

It  is  the  quality  of  scorn:  scorn  of 
shoddy  thinking;  scorn  of  dogmatic 
self-assurance;  scorn  of  mental  pre- 
tentiousness; scorn  of  platitudes; 
scorn  of  pomposity;  scorn  of  half- 
baked  assertiveness.  Sometimes  the 
scorn  may  have  attached  itself  to  the 
simple  fumbling  of  human  beings 
who  perhaps  should  not  have  been 
scorned,  but  who  needed  to  be  drawn 
out  into  a  new  clarity  of  thought. 
This  is  always  the  danger  inherent  in 
a  brilliant  mind:  it  tends  to  be  im- 
patient with  those  who  do  not  quickly 
see.  Many  who  have  been  students  of 
Morris  Cohen  will  recognize  this  im- 


patience in  him;  but  they  will  knov 
it  to  be  the  impatience  of  a  mind  sc 
driven  by  its  own  passion  for  logica 
truth  as  to  be  incapable  of  letting  ; 
half-truth  rear  its  head  withou 
whacking  it  down. 

The  "Faith  of  a  Liberal"  has  i 
heartening  sound  for  these  days.  Th< 
faint-hearted  and  the  disillusioned  tel 
us  that  liberalism  is  done  for;  thai 
these  are  times  when  the  tough  boy; 
take  over.  "But  I  do  not  believe,' 
writes  Cohen  stoutly,  "that  liberalise 
is  dead,  or  that  it  has  outlived  its  day 
There  still  seems  to  be  enough  hu- 
man reason  left  to  which  to  appeal 
against  reckless  fanaticism." 

Here  in  this  book  there  is  a  lot  of 
"human  reason"  still  alive  and  full  of 
vigor.  It  is  a  book  to  help  liberal.' 
grow  strong.  H.  A.  OVERSTREET 

Professor  Emeritus 
College  of  the  City  of  New 


THE  FOUR  CORNERSTONES  OF 
PEACE,  by  Vera  Micheles  Dean.  Mc- 
Graw-Hill. #2.50. 

RARELY  DOES  ONE  FIND  THE  COMBINA- 
tion  of  scholarship,  breadth  of  per- 
spective, and  genuine  understanding 
of  the  world's  tragedies  and  problems 
that  is  contained  in  this  little  book. 

The  "four  cornerstones  of  peace" 
are  the  international  agreements 
reached  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Yalta, 
Mexico  City,  and  San  Francisco,  each 
of  which  is  analyzed  in  detail  and 
briefly  compared  with  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  What  was 
achieved,  what  was  left  undone,  what 
were  the  stumbling  blocks,  is  lucidly 
explained  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  pertain- 
ing to  international  organization  that 
disturb  every  thinking  American. 

The  varying  objectives  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations,  the  clash  of  viewpoints, 
the  serious  effort  to  find  a  common 
denominator,  and  the  determination 
to  make  these  conferences  a  success 
arc  recounted.  The  delegates  them- 
selves are  not  neglected.  The  special 
causes  they  pleaded,  their  methods  of 
negotiation,  and  the  part  they  played 
are  interestingly  revealed. 

Each  conference  is  analyzed  sepa- 
rately. Each  seems  to  have  filled 
some  of  the  gaps  left  by  the  pre- 
ceding, with  the  result  that  the  final 
Charter  is  a  document  which  pro- 
vides for  the  essential  mechanisms  of 
an  international  organization  that  can 
go  far  to  solve  the  world's  problems 
if  we  will  but  use  it.  The  four  con- 
ferences, according  to  Mrs.  Dean. 
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have  only  laid  the  cornerstones  for 
the  international  structure.  "The 
structure  itself  remains  to  be  built  and 
expanded  in  the  future  to  meet  new 
needs  as  they  arrive.  The  conferences 
have  furnished  us  with  tools.  Now 
we  must  learn  how  to  use  these  tools 
in  fixing  postwar  problems." 

No  one  understands  better  than 
Mrs.  Dean  that  the  building  of  an  in- 
ternational organization  composed  of 
nations  and  peoples  of  widely  varying 
traditions  and  cultures,  using  differ- 
ent languages,  some  having  long  po- 
litical experience  and  others  almost 
none,  is  a  vast  undertaking.  It  will 
require  unending  patience,  immense 
tolerance  and  an  unyielding  convic- 
tion that  the  job  must  and  can  be 
done. 

Mrs.  Dean  has  added  a  chapter  on 
the  American  voter  in  which  she 
clearly  sets  forth  the  problems  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  as  they  relate 
to  Congress  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Too  often  in  the  discussion  of 
international  affairs,  the  responsibili- 
ties that  rest  upon  us  as  citizens  of  a 
democracy  are  ignored.  The  author 
has  rendered  a  valuable  service  in  in- 
cluding this  chapter.  The  last  half  of 
the  book  contains  the  texts  of  the 
documents  issued  by  the  four  confer- 
ences. 

This  is  no  dull  and  pedantic  his- 
tory. It  is  a  lively,  informative,  and 
scholarly  account  of  a  most  critical 
period  in  our  civilization.  The  book 
should  be  read  by  everyone  who  de- 
sires to  understand  the  problems  and 
difficulties  of  building  the  better 
world  that  we  all  hope  can  arise  from 
the  ashes  of  the  most  devastating  of 
all  wars.  CHARLOTTE  B.  MAHON 

Executive  Director, 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation 


VALUES    FOR    SURVIVAL,    by    Lewis 
Mumford.     Harcourt,    Brace.     $3. 

WITHIN  THE  PAST  FIFTEEN  YEARS, 
Lewis  Mumford  has  produced  a  suc- 
cession of  important  books  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  rediscovery  and 
implementation  of  those  basic  values 
by  which  alone  modern  civilization 
can  be  integrated,  stabilized,  and 
molded  to  the  essential  needs  of  man. 
In  his  latest  book,  which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  recent  essays  and  addresses  (in 
some  instances  supplemented  with 
later  material),  he  is  concerned  not 
simply  with  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  modern  man  but  with 
the  survival  of  humanity  itself.  The 
title  effectively  suggests  the  note  of 
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Ruth 
Smith 

Author    of 

White   Man's 
Burden 

A   PERSONAL   TESTAMENT 


Hate  engenders  hate;  understanding  makes 

for  understanding — and  Ruth  Smith,  compassionate  and  clear-sighted, 
recognizes  that  it  is  understanding  that  must  weave  the  strands  of  Negro 
and  white  relationships  into  a  pattern  for  our  society. 
It  was  a  chance  meeting  with  a  young  woman  of  exceptional  intelli- 
gence, beauty,  and  charm  that  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  path 
Miss  Smith  trod — that  woman  was  a  Negro.  This  path  led  the  author 
down  strange  ways  that  were  not  without  danger,  for  Ruth  Smith 
realized  her  own  life  must  be  lived  in  a  fashion  compatible  with  her 
integrity  if  not  with  society.  She  became  a  teacher  at  a  Negro  school 
for  girls  in  the  South  when  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  at  the  height  of  its 
sinister  power;  she  identified  herself  with  the  Negro  community  and 
defiantly  took  her  place  in  the  "Jim  Crow"  sections  of  streetcars  and 
buses.  But  her  experiences  have  left  Miss  Smith  utterly  without  bitter- 
ness; she  could  condemn  but  chooses  rather  to  understand.  It  is  the 
cruelty,  and  not  the  men  responsible  for  the  cruelty,  that  Miss  Smith 
abhors. 

Born  in  Kansas,  near  the  emotional  pulse  and  geographic  center  of  this 
country,  bearing  the  most  American  of  all  names  and  brought  up  a  firm 
and  devout  believer  in  the  American  Dream,  Ruth  Smith  is — to  para- 
phrase the  anti-Americans — "blonde,  Nordic,  white,  Gentile,  Protestant, 
native-born" — and  this  is  her  testament,  not  of  hate  but  of  love  for  all 
humankind. 

$2.00 
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ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT'S 

new  book 

If  You 
Ask  Me 

One  of  the  most  widely 
experienced,  most  in- 
formed and  most  hon- 
estly sympathetic  women 
in  the  United  States  here 
sets  down — and  answers 
— a  representative  selec- 
tion of  questions  asked 
her  by  people  in  every 
field,  of  every  shade  of 
political  opinion. 

"Her  real  relationship  to 
the  American  people  is 
best  typified  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  feeble  folk— 
the  lame,  the  halt,  the 
blind,  the  persecuted  and 
despised  of  men,  the  vari- 
ous minorities  laboring 
under  discrimination  - 
all  of  these  come  to  her 
with  their  troubles  as 
children  to  a  mother 
knowing  that  they  will 
feet,  not  soft  soap,  but 
real  compassion  and  a 
truly  helpful  wisdom  that 
comes  only  from  the  deep 
earnestness  of  her  tender 
heart."  -  W.  L.  White, 
Saturday  Review. 

At  all  bookstores 
$2.50 

APPLETON-CENTURY 
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desperate  urgency  which  pervades  the 
entire  book  and  which  is  entirely  jus- 
tified, to  my  mind,  by  the  state  of 
world  affairs. 

In  the  papers  classified  as  "Essays 
on  Politics,"  Mr.  Mumford  diagnoses 
the  acute  ills  of  contemporary  society 
as  being  rooted  in  the  fatal  rejection 
of  spiritual  values  at  virtually  all 
levels  of  our  civilization.  Pragmatic 
realism  with  its  false  reliance  upon 
rational  processes  and  mechanical  de- 
velopments has  utterly  betrayed  ideal 
liberalism  which — insofar  as  it  recog- 
nizes the  principle  that  "nothing  is 
sacred  but  human  life,"  accepts  a  re- 
ligious basis  of  experience,  and  as- 
serts the  primacy  of  personal  moral 
and  ethical  values  —  is  still  a  valid 
philosophy. 

The  core  of  Mr.  Mumford's  "pro- 
gram for  survival,"  then,  is  the  spir- 
itual regeneration  of  the  individual 
man.  Expanding  upon  the  closing 
chapters  of  his  book,  "The  Condition 
of  Man,"  he  regards  "unconditional 
cooperation"  on  a  worldwide  scale,  in- 
volving the  radical  transformation  of 
personality,  as  the  condition  of  hu- 
man survival.  Toward  this  end,  all 
the  remaining  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  of  our  time  must  be  speedily 
mobilized  and  set  in  motion. 

In  his  "Essays  on  Education,"  Mr. 
Mumford  applies  the  same  basic  con- 
cepts to  the  field  of  educational  theory 
and  method.  Propounding  ideas 
already  familiar  to  readers  of  his 
more  recent  writings,  he  reasserts  the 
need  for  developing  the  techniques 
!  advanced  by  Patrick  Geddes,  of 
"simultaneous  thinking"  in  interre- 
lated areas  as  opposed  to  rigid  speci- 
alization in  separate,  unintegrated 
disciplines.  Education,  he  insists,  must 
replace  the  power  principle  with  the 
cooperative  principle  as.  the  chief 
mode  of  human  existence,  and  the 
"humanities"  must  be  restored  to  their 
original  function  of  serving  man's 
deepest  needs. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  four 
"Letters  to  Germans,"  constituting 
the  third  section,  is  to  demonstrate 
the  deep-seated  sickness  of  the  Ger- 
man mind  evident  even  in  the  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  groups,  and 
to  indicate  the  difficulties  involved  in 
restoring  it  to  a  state  of  sanity  and 
health. 

Lewis  Mumford  I  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  important  thinkers  of  our  day. 
If  society  ignores  the  truths  he  ex- 
pounds it  will  do  so  at  its  own  great 
peril.  Details  of  specific  procedures 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 


and  new  approaches  and  application 
of  his  main  principles  will  undoubt- 
edly be  forthcoming,  from  him  and 
from  other  men.  But  the  central 
message  of  these  papers  will  grow  in 
timeliness  and  pertinence  as  each 
passing  hour  brings  us  closer  to  the 
time  of  decision.  HOWARD  W.  HINTZ 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
Brooklyn  College 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  NAZI 
WAR  CRIMINALS,  by  Robert  H, 
Jackson.  Knopf.  ?2. 


THIS    BOOK    IS    A    REI'RINT    OH    THE 

Power  Agreement,  signed  at  London 
August  8,  1945,  for  the  prosecution 
and  the  punishment  of  major  Ger- 
man war  criminals,  and  the  Indict 
ment  filed  October  18  of  that  year 
(both  documents  in  State  Department 
Publication  2420,  Washington,  1945) 
Further,  it  contains  Justice  Jackson'? 
opening  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  at  Nurem 
berg  November  21,  1945. 

All  three  of  these  papers  are  "must' 
reading  for  the  scholar.  Justice  Jack- 
son's opening  statement  should  be 
"must"  reading  for  every  literate  citi- 
zen. It  is  a  document  of  majestic 
force  and  inexorable  conviction  —  and 
it  is  exciting  reading.  In  it  the  Jus- 
tice has  marshalled  with  magnificent 
skill,  in  less  than  a  hundred  pages. 
the  proof  of  obscene  purpose  and 
mortal  guilt  which  Nazidom  in  head- 
long collapse  left  behind  it.  He  has 
clone  this  in  measured  terms  whose 
very  restraint  gives  moving  eloquence 
to  his  words,  and  has  documented  the 
dreadful  arraignment  with  a  selec- 
tiveness  which  preserves  the  pano- 
rama without  blurring  any  detail. 

Justice  Jackson  established  himself 
by  this  opening  as  one  of  the  peerless 
advocates  of  all  time. 

Moreover,  he  took  out  of  the  field 
of  controversy  any  question  of  Nazi- 
dom's guilt  —  no  matter  what  differ- 
ing views  may  be  held  on  the  wis- 
dom of  dealing  with  it  in  this  par- 
ticular way.  I  have  already  expressed 
myself  in  justification  of  the  policy 
followed.  [See  "Legal  Basis  of  the 
Nuremberg  Trials,"  January  Survey 
Graphic.} 

The  volume  carries  a  preface  by 
former  Lieutenant  Gordon  Dean, 
USNR,  the  Justice's  public  relations 
representative,  which  is  limited  chiefly 
to  the  origins  of  the  Nuremberg  trial. 

In  fairness  to  the  Departments  at 
Washington  concerned,  I  must  point 
out  that  this  purported  history  is 
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wholly  inaccurate  in  its  charges  that 
during  the  fighting  our  government 
put  off  consideration  of  what  to  do 
with  war  criminals,  and  also  that 
[ustice  Jackson's  report  on  June  7, 
1945  was  written  to  dispel  any  "fog 
af  confusion." 

The  program  which  has  been  car- 
ried out  at  Nuremberg  had  its  origins 
it  our  War  Department  in  a  General 
Staff  study  of  September  1944.  The 
:ompleted  plan  was  taken  to  Yalta  by 
:he  late  President  Roosevelt.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1945,  Joseph  C.  Grew,  as 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  issued  a 
statement  in  which  lie  said  that  the 
U.  S.  Government  had  a  "forthright 
and  far-reaching"  plan  (meaning  the 
one  referred  to),  which  it  would  be 
premature  to  disclose  "pending  the 
outcome  of  current  discussions  with 
our  Allies  on  this  subject." 

This  plan  was  submitted  to  Justice 
Jackson  and  concurred  in  by  him 
when  he  was  designated  as  chief  U.S. 
prosecutor  in  May  1945.  It  was 
considered  that  month  by  U.  S., 
British,  Soviet,  and  French  represen- 
tatives at  San  Francisco,  was  disclosed 
to  the  public  by  Justice  Jackson  in  his 
report  of  June  7,  1945,  and  formed 
the  basis  for  the  Four  Power  London 
conference  of  June-August  of  that 
year. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Dean's  en- 
thusiasm should  befog  Justice  Jack- 
son's high  accomplishment  by  claims 
of  credit  for  what  was  done  be- 
fore the  Justice  came  into  the  case. 

MURRAY  C.  BERNAYS 
Formerly  Colonel, 
General  Staff  Corps,  AUS 

WHILE  YOU  WERE  GONE,  edited  by 
Jack  Goodman.  Simon  and  Schuster, 
j«3.50. 

IF  YOU  WERE  OVERSEAS  FOR  AN  EXTENDED 

period  during  the  war,  this  book  will 
probably  prove  very  absorbing.  For  it 
is  a  record  of  what  happened  in  the 
USA  during  the  war  years,  and  it  is 
a  good  and  complete  account.  There 
is  much  in  it  that  is  trivial  and  some 
that  is  dull.  It  is  aggravating  in  spots, 
and  generally  speaking  it  is  uncritical. 
Nevertheless,  it  makes  good  reading, 
and  it  is  a  valuable  history. 

The  twenty-six  authors  who  con- 
tributed to  the  book  range  from  con- 
servative to  left-wing,  from  young  to 
old,  and,  naturally,  from  good  to 
mediocre.  I  found  Jonathan  Daniels' 
chapter  on  the  Presidency  warm,  in- 
timate, and  most  delightful.  Carey 
McWilliams  is  superb  on  "Race  Re- 


lations." Hurd  and  Bolte  on  "Vet- 
erans," and  Joseph  H.  Ball  on  "Post- 
war Plans,"  are  thoughtful  and  illu- 
minating. And  the  voting  record  of 
the  Senate  and  House  on  sixteen  im- 
portant wartime  measures,  showing 
how  each  member  voted  on  each  of 
these  questions,  is  very  handy  to  have 
around,  especially  at  election  time. 
New  Yor{  ALDEN  STEVENS 

IF  YOU  ASK  ME,  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
Appleton,  Century.    $2.50 

MRS.  ROOSEVELT'S  BOOK  is  EXTRAORDI- 
nary  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  sym- 
pathy, common  sense,  good  humor, 
and  understanding  with  which  she 
answers  the  questions;  and  second, 
the  fact  that  people  ask  such  ques- 
tions. 

It  would  be  hard  to  see  a  better 
illustration  of  the  term  "cross  section" 
than  is  contained  in  this  little  book, 
both  as  to  the  questions  asked  and  the 
people  asking  them.  The"  latter  part 
of  the  book  covers  questions  answered 
in  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  page  in  The 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  which  ran  for 
four  years.  These  askers  are  anony- 
mous. The  first  group  of  inquiries 
were  made  especially  for  this  book, 
and  they  cover  a  distinguished  and 
varied  company,  ranging  from  Mary 
Margaret  McBride  to  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  Albert  Einstein. 

The  anonymous  questions  are  more 
personal  in  what  they  want  to  know, 
and  their  queries  go  from  the  strange 
assumption  contained  in  "I  find  that 
people's  ideas  of  religion  vary  so 
greatly  that  I  think  you  ought  to  de- 
fine what  is  religion,"  to  wanting  to 
know  whether  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is 
afraid  of  mice. 

Anyone  who  has  sat  in  audiences 
large  or  small,  and  observed  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  answering  questions  must 
have  been  struck  with  her  extraordi- 
nary facility.  A  poser  is  shot  at  her, 
and  you  all  but  gasp  mentally,  won- 
dering how  she  will  handle  that  one, 
but  she  does,  with  deftness  and  cour- 
tesy, and  without  malice,  no  matter 
how  outrageous  the  question. 

Yet  inevitably,  reduced  to  print, 
without  the  suspense  and  human 
equations  of  the  time  and  the  place, 
this  question  and  answer  method  has 
a  tinge  of  teacher-pupil  relationship 
that  is  out  of  character  with  the  vital 
give  and  take  that  characterizes  her 
on  the  floor. 

But  her  message  breaks  through 
continuously  and  the  downright  re- 
ply at  the  end  of  the  book  is  an  an- 


5  men  who  shaped 
the  ideas  of  nations 

Out  of  myths  of  the  past  and 
dreams  of  the  future,  na- 
tional prophets  have  created 
ideal  fatherlands.  No  matter 
how  unreal  historically  or 
politically,  these  dream  na- 
tions shape  the  policies  of 
real  nations  and  provide  the 
emotional  fervor  which  leads 
men  to  fight  and  die.  In  his 
new  book  Professor  Hans 
Kohn  discusses  five  nine- 
teenth -  century  prophets 
whose  thinking  helped  to 
form  the  national  ideals  of 
their  peoples.  They  are: 


JOHN  STUART  MILL,  who 
restated  the  English  national  idea 
in  the  light  of  reason  and  tolerance 

MICHELET,  who  preached  the 
trinity  of  People,  Revolution,  and 
France 

MAZZINI,  who  founded  a  na- 
tion on  the  rock  of  eternal  Rome 
and  the  mission  of  the  Italian 
people 

TREITSCHKE,  who  established 
in  Germany  the  cult  of  might  and 
of  the  hero 

DOSTOEVSKY,  who  roused 
Russian  faith  in  a  semi-Asiatic 
autocracy  which  scornfully  rejected 
the  examples  of  the  West 

HANS  KOHN  is  also  the  author 
of  The  Idea  of  Nationalism,  which 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
called  "the  most  brilliant,  all- 
inclusive  and  incisive  analysis  of 
the  ideological  origins  of  nation- 
alism which  has  yet  appeared  in 
any  language." 
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"No  matter  how  you  approach  the 
life  of  Frederick  Ozanam,  the  net 
impression  is  an  inspiring  one.  This 
man  left  a  legacy  which  is  at  once 
intensely  personal  and  the  public 
property  of  the  world  .  .  .  Mr. 
Schimberg's  book  gives  its  readers 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
what  Ozanam  gave  to  civilization 
in  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
which  he  founded." — Boston  Globe. 
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FREDERICK 
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By  A.  P.  Schimberg 
$240 
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swer  for  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  well 
as  for  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  The  ques- 
tion is: 

"You  are  quoted  as  having  said,  'I 
think  if  the  people  of  this  country  can 
be  reached  with  the  truth,  their  judg- 
ment will  be  in  favor  of  the  many,  as 
against  the  privileged  few.'  In  which 
of  the  two  categories  would  you  place 
your  immediate  family?" 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  reply  is  : 

"Our  family  has  been  amongst  the 
very  privileged  people  in  this  country 
because  we  have  had  great  opportuni- 
ties. That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
we  will  not  range  ourselves  in  the  battle 
of  the  future  on  the  side  of  the  many, 
because  the  understanding  of  democracy 
is  strong  in  us  all.  We  have  the  ability 
to  imagine  what  are  the  desires  of  the 
many,  and  to  do  our  part,  I  hope,  to 
see  those  desires  fulfilled." 
Director  HELEN  HALL 

Henry  Street  Settlement 
'New  Yor^  City 


WASTELAND,   by   Jo    Sinclair.     Harper. 

£2.50. 

"WHEN  YOU  TALK  ABOUT  IT,  JOHN, 
when  you  get  it  out  into  the  open, 
you'll  discover  that  it's  not  shame." 
And  so  in  the  quiet  office,  under  the 
gentle  stimulation  of  the  doctor's 
questions  --  "What's  bothering  you, 
John?  What's  in  your  mind  right 
now?"  John  Brown,  born  Jake 
Braunowitz,  talks,  and  in  talking  re- 
leases the  shame  and  guilt  of  his 
secret  mind  and  gains  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  responsibility  for  the 
emptiness  of  his  inner  life. 

"Wasteland,"  Miss  Sinclair's  first 
novel,  won  for  her  the  $10,000  Har- 
per prize  award  for  1946.  Herself  a 
child  of  immigrants  and  of  poverty, 
she  has  used  the  framework  of  psy- 
choanalytical technique  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  generation  struggling  to 
find  itself  in  a  life  to  which  its  heri- 
tage gives  it  no  ties.  Not  yet  sure  of 
itself  as  American,  not  able  to  break 
the  links  that  bind  it  to  family  and 
tradition,  it  is  trapped  in  the  spiritual 
wasteland  that  gives  the  book  its 
name. 

John  had  never  admitted  shame  of 
being  a  Jew,  but  he  changed  his  name 
and  for  eighteen  years  was  tortured 
by  fear  that  someone  in  the  news- 
paper office  where  he  worked  would 
"find  out"  about  him.  He  hated  and 
was  ashamed  of  his  grim  dreary  home 
and  his  cruel,  dirty  old  father.  He 
tried  not  to  think  about  his  silent, 
shadowy,  peasant  mother  and  he  had 
only  contempt  for  his  weak,  futile 
brothers  and  sisters  who,  like  him, 
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were  constantly  drawn  back  to  th 
family  despite  their  efforts  to  fre 
themselves. 

It  is  John's  story  that  first  unfold 
itself  in  bits  and  pieces  in  the  psj 
chiatrist's  office,  the  story  of  his  groj: 
ing  for  emotional  and  spiritual  s< 
curity  in  the  confusion  and  bitterne; 
that  hem  him  in.  In  the  friendly  ma 
who  trained  him  for  his  job  he  sougr 
"the  strength  and  feeling  a  guy  gc 
from  his  father."  To  Laura,  the  olde 
woman  he  thought  he  loved,  he  wer 
"like  a  kid  runs  to  his  mother,  sort  o 
And  she  says  a  couple  of  words  an 
then  everything  is  all  right  again 
But  in  the  end  he  found  only  lonel 
ness  and  uncertainty  and  rebellio 
against  the  harsh,  stifling  family  tie 

Gradually  it  becomes  Deborah 
story,  too,  and  through  her  the  stor 
of  all  the  others.  Only  in  Deboral 
the  youngest,  did  John  find  any  ai 
swer  to  his  need.  Slowly,  faltering! 
as  he  became  articulate  with  her,  h 
began  to  see,  through  her  percipier 
eyes,  the  loneliness  and  confusion  ( 
Joseph  and  Esther,  his  parents,  ( 
Sig,  his  brother,  and  of  Sarah  an 
Roz,  his  sisters.  And  as  the  psych 
atrist  patiently  channeled  this  insigl 
into  understanding  of  his  own  r< 
sponsibilities,  John  began  to  see  h 
hate  and  fear  as  an  escape  from  h 
own  weakness  and  to  free  himse 
from  the  guilty  constraint  that  ha 
tortured  him. 

The  framework  of  psychoanalys 
is  a  tricky  device  for  a  novelist  to  en 
ploy,  calling  as  it  does  for  conside 
able  mental  agility  on  the  part  of  tr 
reader  in  appraising  and  relating  tr 
tortuous  revelations  dredged  out  < 
memory.  To  this  reader,  Miss  Sincla 
seems  to  have  used  it  with  great  ski! 
for  the  most  part  avoiding  the  pi 
falls  both  of  over-elaboration  an 
over-simplification.  She  has  vvritte 
an  absorbing  book  which  stretches  tl 
reader's  understanding  of  people  f; 
beyond  the  characters  she  portrays. 
Osterville,  Mass.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGI 

REVEILLE  FOR  RADICALS,  by  Saul  1 
Alinsky.  University  of  Chicago  Pre< 
£2.50. 

IN  CERTAIN  AMERICAN  COMMUNITIE 
among  them  the  Chicago  stockyan 
area,  recent  years  have  witnessed  tl 
emergence  of  federations  of  organiz 
tions  to  tackle  community  problem 
If  the  federations  are  sufficiently  re] 
resentative,  including  labor,  churcl 
business,  social,  fraternal,  and  natioi 
ality  groups,  they  comprise  a  people 
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organization  such  as  Mr.  Alinsky  ad- 
vocates with  considerable  vigor  and 
passion. 

Though  such  a  coalition  may  de- 
velop its  own  momentum,  its  effec- 
tiveness must  depend  substantially 
upon  the  strength  previously  devel- 
oped by  the  constituent  groups.  If  the 
area  is  a  low  income  one  within  a 
larger  and  wealthier  community, 
homogeneity  of  interest  is  apparent 
and  enough  pressure  may  be  gener- 
ated to  win  substantial  concessions. 
Should  the  organization  comprise  a 
full  community  with  all  its  conflicts, 
however,  the  result  might  be  merely 
to  bring  the  conflict  within  the  peo- 
ple's organization,  with  a  tendency 
to  hinder  rather  than  promote  effec- 
tive action. 

Mr.  Alinsky  approaches  people's 
organizations  with  no  such  reserva- 
tions. To  him  these  federations  are 
not  just  useful  instruments,  under 
certain  conditions,  for  solving  com- 
mon problems,  but  the  embodiment 
and  hope  of  democracy,  and  a  devel- 
opment of  revolutionary  importance. 
His  passionate  devotion  to  the  cause, 
unfortunately,  seems  somewhat  to 
have  warped  his  sense  of  organiza- 
tional ethics. 

He  has  not  been  content  simply  to 
describe  the  achievements  of  these 
people's  organizations.  Along  with 
this  he  pours  a  withering  fire  at 


other  and  rival  groups.  He  divides 
people  into  Conservatives,  whom  he 
dislikes;  Liberals,  whom  he  despises; 
and  Radicals,  who  are  the  hope  of 
humanity  and  democracy — provided, 
it  seems,  they  become  active  in  peo- 
ple's organizations.  Now  is  the  time, 
he  holds,  for  radicals  to  awaken- 
hence  his  rather  curious  title.  His  im- 
patience with  those  of  differing  atti- 
tudes detracts  from  his  work,  and 
may  antagonize  some  who  would 
otherwise  be  sympathetic. 

Most  interesting  in  the  book  is  the 
description,  usually  in  the  form  of 
organizers'  reports,  of  the  practical 
problems  faced  by  the  organizations 
in  various  communities,  their  methods 
of  operation,  their  achievements  and 
failures.  Especially  absorbing  is  the 
description  of  the  successful  fight  of 
the  Chicago  Back  of  the  Yards  Coun- 
cil to  save  hot  lunches  and  penny 
milk  for  school  children.  Most  of  the 
illustrations,  however,  are  lessened  in 
value  by  Mr.  Alinsky 's  editing  of  the 
reports  to  remove  recognizable  names 
of  persons  and  places. 

An  interesting,  valuable,  and  con- 
vincing book  might  be  written  of 
people's  organizations  and  their  ac- 
tivities. Mr.  Alinsky's  effort,  due  to 
his  impatience  and  over-zealousness, 
falls  short  of  the  standard  that  might 
have  been  achieved. 
Washington,  D.  C.  JOEL  SEIDMAN 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN  INTERDEPENDENCE 


RIVAL  PARTNERS— AMERICA  AND 
BRITAIN  IN  THE  POSTWAR 
WORLD,  by  Keith  Hutchinson.  Mac- 
millan.  #2. 

FOR  SOME   YEARS   AFTER  THE   AMERICAN 

Revolution,  economic  and  political 
rivalries  among  the  various  states 
threatened  to  rob  them  of  the  full 
fruits  of  victory.  The  centrifugal 
forces  at  work  seemed  to  outweigh 
the  centripetal.  Tariff  wars,  competi- 
tion for  the  control  of  commerce  and 
shipping,  a  muddled  multiple  money 
standard,  immigration  restrictions, 
political  rivalries  having  their  roots 
not  only  in  these  economic  conflicts 
but  also  in  social  and  psychological 
differences — all  conspired  against  na- 
tional unity,  peace,  and  prosperity. 

It  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
analogy  between  those  critical  times 
and  our  own.  Nevertheless,  the  paral- 
lel is  worth  noting.  No  sooner  had 
V-E  and  V-J  Days  marked  our  vic- 
tory over  the  Axis  powers  than  the 
seeds  of  dissension  and  conflict  began 


to  sprout  among  the  United  Nations. 
The  brave  talk  of  One  World  based 
on  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Four 
Freedoms  began  to  give  way  to  talk 
of  power  politics,  national  aggrandize- 
ment, and  imperialistic  ambitions. 

The  U.N.,  without  an  effective 
legislative  or  executive  authority,  at 
this  moment  seems  as  impotent  in 
promoting  world  unity  as  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  had  been  in  pro- 
moting national  unity  among  the 
American  states.  And  at  Fulton,  Mo., 
Winston  Churchill  reflected  the  cur- 
rent lack  of  faith  in  the  U.N.  by  ad- 
vocating what  in  effect  would  be  a 
bilateral  alliance  betweff.  the  United 
States  and  Great  Briia.n. 

In  one  sense,  Keidi  Hutchinson 
represents  in  his  own  family  a  work- 
ing Anglo-American  alliance.  Born 
in  England,  he  still  travels  on  a  Brit- 
ish passport  although  he  has  lived  in 
America  for  twenty  years.  His  wife 
is  an  Amc.ican  and  their  two  chil- 
dren are  equally  divided  as  to  citizen- 


jf"\.S  you  read  each  of  these  words  you  felt 
a  very  definite  reaction.  Not  consciously. 
You  responded  automatically.  Why?  Be- 
cause you  have  certain  conditioned  reflexes 
that  acted  that  way  whether  you  were  con- 
scious of  them  or  not. 

Professional  propagandists  know  this. 
Those  who  want  to  stir  up  fear  and  hate  and 
prejudice  know  this.  From  all  sides  you  are 
bombarded  with  words  that  mean  what 
they  want  them  to  mean,  persuaded  to  think 
as  they  want  you  to  think. 

You  and  every  intelligent  person  must 
understand  these  forces  of  persuasion. 
Sometimes  they  may  be  merely  selling  a 
tube  of  toothpaste.  Sometimes  they  may  be 
trying  to  shatter  a  dream  of  world  peace. 

THE  PROCESS  op  PERSUASION  analyzes  these 
j  devices  to  sway  public  opinion.  By  under- 
standing them  you  can  right  those  which 
need  fighting.  By  understanding  them  you 
yourself  can  extend  your  influence,  whether 
you  are  a  teacher,  a  lawyer,  a  speaker,  a 
salesman,  an  advertiser. 

THE  PROCESS  OF 
PERSUASION 

by  Dr.  Clyde  Miller 
Founder  at  the  Institute 
for  Propaganda  Analysis 
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Slavson  has  done  it  again! 
Here  he  integrates  the  in- 
sights of  education,  soci- 
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psychology  to  give  fuller 
meaning  to  recreation.  It's 
a  critique,  a  defense,  an 
analysis — and  it's  practical 
for  everyone  who  is  con- 
cerned with  helping  people 
to  live  wholesomely.  It  is 
an  important  book  in  the 
real  sense  of  that  word.  At 
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ship,  one  being  British  and  the  other 
American.  In  spite  of  these  personal 
and  family  ties,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
writes  realistically  about  America  and 
Britain  in  the  postwar  world.  This 
realism  is  no  doubt  a  reflection  of  his 
earlier  training  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  his  long  associa- 
tion with  the  British  Labour  Party 
before  coming  to  the  United  States. 

This  background  also  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  general  frame  of  reference 
from  which  this  illuminating  book  is 
written.  Mr.  Hutchinson  believes  that 
not  only  Anglo-American  but  world 
prosperity  and  peace  will  depend  ulti- 
mately upon  the  free  movement  of 
goods  and  people  across  the  face  of 
the  earth.  But  he  recognizes  that  un- 
der an  economy  of  cartels  and  mo- 
nopolies the  familiar  analysis  of  the 
classical  free -trade  economists  no 
longer  fits  the  facts.  Britain  must 
"export  or  die"  but  she  must  also  plan 
her  economic  life  to  avoid  the  cyclical 
convulsions  of  boom  and  bust.  This 
means  a  rationalization  of  British  in- 
dustry to  increase  its  productive  effi- 
ciency rather  than  to  increase  profit 
margins  by  raising  prices  and  limit- 
ing supply.  It  means  also  that  Britain 
must  move  out  of  the  psychological 
framework  of  imperial  preference  and 
bilateral  bartering  agreements  into  the 
full-bodied  stream  of  world  trade  and 
commerce. 

Her  ability  to  do  this  will  depend 
not  only  upon  her  own  internal  poli- 
cies but  in  very  large  measure  also 
upon  the  economic  policies  of  the 
United  States.  Unless  American  em- 
ployment and  production  are  main- 
tained at  a  high  level  and  unless  we 
learn  that  to  sell  abroad  we  must  also 
buy  abroad,  then  Britain  will  be 
driven  back  into  a  modified  type  of 
Schachtian  economy  based  on  barter. 
And  barter  will  lead  not  only  to  a  re- 
vival of  imperial  preference  and 
autarchy  but  to  systematic  pressure 
on  such  countries  as  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  the  Netherlands  which  are 
dependent  on  British  markets.  Thus, 
having  beaten  the  Nazi  vampire  econ- 
omy in  war,  Britain  would  be  com- 
pelled to  embrace  its  attenuated  blood 
brother  in  peace. 

Since,  at  the  moment,  Britain  is  in 
no  position  to  build  up  her  exports 
to  a  point  where  she  can  pay  for  des- 
perately needed  imports,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  finance  these  im- 
ports, temporarily  at  least,  by  loans. 
And  if  these  loans  are  not  to  become 
gifts  by  default,  we  shall  have  to  see 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 


to  it  that  our  own  trade  policies  do 
not  make  impossible  the  expansion  of 
British  exports.  Revival  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act,  allowing  for  drastic 
reductions  in  our  tariff  rates,  makes 
possible  an  accommodation  of  our 
policies  to  the  requirements  of  an  ex- 
panding world  trade. 

One  thing  we  shall  have  to  learn, 
namely,  that  prosperity  like  peace  has 
become  indivisible.  The  germs  of  un- 
employment and  economic  depression 
are  filterable  and  will  pass  through 
the  highest  tariff  walls.  It  is  upon 
this  assumption  that  UNRRA,  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  and  other  such  agree- 
ments are  based.  Only  if  we  act  upon 
this  principle  can  we  hope  to  make 
the  U.N.  succeed. 

Of  no  other  country  in  the  world 
can  it  be  said  with  so  much  truth  as 
of  the  United  States  that  the  founda- 
tions of  world  peace  and  plenty  must 
be  laid  in  our  own  backyard.  It  is 
this  thesis  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  main- 
tains eloquently  and  persuasively.  I 
commend  it  especially  to  all  those 
who  are  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
balderdash  of  Bilbo  or  the  irrespon- 
sible ranting  of  Rankin  on  the  British 
loan.  PETER  H.  ODEGARD 

President,  Reed  College, 
Portland,  Ore. 

AMERICA'S  STAKE  IN  BRITAIN'S 
FUTURE,  by  George  Soule.  Viking. 
$2.75. 

WlTH     THE     EXCEPTION     OF     THE     TITLE, 

which  could  more  appropriately  read 
"Britain's  Stake  in  America's  Future." 
this  is  a  sober  and  temperate  presen- 
tation of  the  British  view  of  world 
economics  and  the  way  in  which  they 
look  at  the  role  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Soule  takes  as  his  major  premise 
that  it  will  be  a  better  world  if  the 
United  States  and  Britain  (as  also  the 
United  States  and  France,  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  etc.)  get  on  to- 
gether. 

He  does  not  argue  this  point,  he 
simply  states  it.  He  outlines  the  Brit- 
ish view  of  the  gold  standard,  free 
enterprise,  and  foreign  trade,  com- 
bining statements  of  their  position  on 
these  world  issues  with  useful  sum- 
maries of  their  contemplated  domestic 
policies.  He  contrasts  these  views  and 
policies  with  our  own. 

Mr.  Soule  discusses  in  some  detail 
British  dependence  upon  imports 
which  requires  a  corresponding 
amount  of  exports,  dismissing  rather 
too  summarily  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing the  need  for  exports  by  reduc- 
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ing  the  need  for  imports  through 
greater  utilization  of  modern  techno- 
logical processes — as  in  plastics.  The 
optimism  with  which  he  insists  that 
Britain  will  be  able  to  solve  her  need 
for  greatly  increased  exports  is  only 
partially  documented  economically, 
and  .is  reinforced  by  rather  gener- 
alized statements  about  British  char- 
acter. 

Having  stated  British  hopes  and 
fears,  he  points  out  that  the  major 
British  fear  is  that  America  will  be 
unable  to  avoid  another  great  depres- 
sion which  will  involve  the  whole 
world,  and  may  also  fail  to  play  her 
part  in  creating  an  expanding  world 
economy  by  importing  goods,  prefer- 
ring rather  to  "export  unemploy- 
ment" in  one  of  a  number  of  ways. 
Mr.  Soule  then  goes  on  to  consider 
whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  have  a  great  depres- 
sion. 

1  lie  author's  conclusion  is  that  no 
single  solution  will  make  us  secure 
against  any  depression.  However,  if 
we  accept  the  fact  that  our  economy 
is  incapable  of  balancing  itself  without 
help  and  go  soberly  about  the  matter 
of  various  governmentally  introduced 
regulatory  measures,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  avoid  a  major  crisis.  Mr. 
Soule  fears  that  the  very  real  dangers 
of  a  depression  and  the  need  to  face 
the  full  implications  of  a  full  employ- 
ment program  are  not  yet  appreciated 
in  this  country. 

Throughout,  he  is  a  faithful  re- 
porter of  British  attitudes  towards 
questions  of  domestic  and  world  eco- 
nomic policies.  His  posing  of  the  al- 
ternative to  full  cooperation  —  that 
Britain,  in  the  face  of  American  re- 
fusal to  assume  responsibility  for  ex- 
panding world  trade,  must  form  a 
sterling  trading  area  which  may  per- 
mit her  to  survive,  though  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  both  the  United  States 
and  Britain — is  accurate  enough  re- 
porting of  a  current  British  attitude. 
To  the  British  mind,  this  intention  of 
surviving  under  no  matter  how  ad- 
verse circumstances,  appears  as  a  com- 
mendable intention  to  make  the  best 
of  things.  It  is,  however,  almost  im- 
possible to  present  it  to  American 
readers,  attuned  as  they  are  to  a  tra- 
ditional overestimation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  British  attitudes  towards  the 
United  States,  without  its  taking  on 
the  appearance  of  a  threat. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Soule's  book  seems 
to  have  a  double  impact.  His  plea 
that  it  will  make  a  better  world  if 
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Just  Ready 

PIONEERS  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH   RELIGION 

Based    on    the    records   of    the 
Church  Peace  Union  1914-1945 

By  Charles  S.  Macfarland 

with  introduction  by  Arthur  J.   Brown 

A  record  of  the  forces  of  religion  in  the  peace  movement  under  the  guidance 
of  an  interfaith  organization,  The  Church  Peace  Union,  founded  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  in  1914. 

This  thoroughly  documented  history  of  over  thirty  years,  shows  the  influence 
of  the  Union  in  helping  to  form  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  out  of  which 
grew  the  League  of  Nations  and  other  international  machinery. 

The  question,  "Can  religious  idealism  be  translated  into  creative  realism?" 
is  admirably  answered  in  this  book,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
minister,  layman,  church,  and  organization  interested  in  better  international 
relations. 

At  All  Bookstores.      Price  $2.50. 

F.  H.    REVELL   CO.,    158   Fifth  Ave.,   New  York   10 
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British  and  American  economic  poli- 
cies march  in  step  so  that  real  co- 
operation is  possible,  supported  as  it 
is  by  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
British  goals  for  increasing  the  well- 
being  of  all  the  British  people,  will 
evoke  a  response  from  internationally 
minded  and  socially  minded  Amer- 
icans. They  will  be  better  informed 
to  follow  negotiations  betwe*n  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  However,  the 
threat  of  "One  World  or  Two,"  the 
note  on  which  the  book  closes,  is  not 
likely  to  evoke  the  same  response;  it 
reinforces  rather  than  dissolves  tradi- 
tional American  isolationist  attitudes. 
MARGARET  MEAD 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITAIN 
by  Crane  Brinton.  Harvard  University 
Press.  $2.50. 

JULES  CAMBON  ONCE  WROTE:  "!F  THI 
nations  are  to  live  in  peace,  those  whc 
direct  the  foreign  affairs  of  each  state 
must  try  diligently  and  long  to  under 
stand  and  respect  the  aspirations  ol 
others."  In  a  democracy,  as  Sumnei 
Welles  has  pointed  out,  this  directior 
of  foreign  affairs  "must  rest  on  : 
broadly  informed  public  opinion.' 
Each  day  we  realize  that  Americar 
isolationism  is  not  dead;  it  has  mereh 
changed  its  theme  song,  and  is  per 
haps  more  dangerous  than  ever.  Th< 
international  situation  has  growr 
'more  tense.  There  seems  to  be  con 
fusion  in  high  places.  Forgetting  tha 
clear  speaking  can  only  follow  clea; 
thinking,  not  by  a  few  but  by  th< 
many,  we  are  alarmed  and  dismayec 
by  the  discordant  medley  of  advice. 
Recognizing  that  "this  new  work 
into  which  we  are  moving  is  so  dif 
ferent  from  the  old  that  a  knowledgi 
of  its  problems  and  complexitie 
needs  to  be  made  accessible  to  thi 
public  as  never  before,"  the  Harvan 
University  Press  has  projected  ; 
twenty  -  five  volume  American  For 
eign  Policy  Library,  under  the  gen 
eral  editorial  supervision  of  Sumne 
Welles.  Each  volume  will  discuss  ; 
separate  country  or  area,  and  will  b< 
prepared  with  the  purpose  of  givinj 
"Americans  a  reliable  and  objectivi 
basis  on  which  to  do  their  own  think 
ing  about  our  foreign  policy  in  thi 
crucial  years  ahead." 

Crane  Brinton,  one  of  our  fines 
historians,  was  admirably  qualified  ti 
prepare  this  first  book.  Familiar  wit! 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  th< 
United  States,  possessing  a  first-ham 
knowledge  of  life  in  the  British  Isles 
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during  both  war  and  peace,  and  with 
the  ability  to  write  in  an  easy,  infor- 
mal style,  Professor  Brinton  has  set 
i  high  standard  for  the  volumes  to 
follow.  Approximately  half  the  book 
:onsists  of  background  material.  The 
luthor  surveys  modern  Britain,  dis- 
:usses  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  sum- 
Tiarizes  Anglo-American  relations  in 
:he  past.  In  the  last  half  of  the  book 
le  considers  the  economic,  political, 
md  psychological  problems  confront- 
ng  the  two  nations,  and  their  rela- 
:ionships  to  the  problem  of  world 
irder. 

Though  a  number  of  books  provide 
nore  heat,  probably  none  furnishes 
uore  light  on  the  current  problems 
:acing  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  na- 
:ions.  Explanations  are  clear;  simi- 
arities  are  emphasized.  Some  excel- 
ent  maps,  an  index,  a  critically 
:hosen  list  for  further  reading,  and 
i  collection  of  "vital  facts  about 
Britain,"  increase  the  use  of  the  vol- 
ame.  Per  an  explanation  of  Britain's 
^resent  position,  and  of  the  problems 
)f  Anglo-American  adjustment,  this 
s  an  invaluable  book.  Incidentally, 
>ut  of  no  less  importance,  it  will  help 
nany  Americans  to  a  better  under- 
itanding  of  their  own  country. 

Yorl(         RALPH  ADAMS  BROWN 


LABOR 
IN   POSTWAR   AMERICA 

PHE  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  AN  IN- 
DUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION,  by  Elton 
Mayo.  Harvard  University,  Division  of 
Research.  #2.50. 

[     WANT     SO     MUCH     TO     ADVANCE     THE 

iplendid  work  of  firsthand  inquiry  of 
vhich  Elton  Mayo  has  been  largely 
:he  inspiration  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
•egret  to  have  to  record  that  his  most 
•ecent  volume  does  not  add  materially 
:o  the  pronouncements  with  which 
ve  are  already  familiar  from  the  Har- 
vard group.  Neither  in  point  of  find- 
ngs  of  fact  or  principle  is  there  here 
my  substantial  building  upon  what 
:arlier  studies  have  set  forth.  Even 
:he  title  seems  unwittingly  mislead- 
ng,  promising  more  than  it  delivers. 

Actually  we  find  here  six  distinct 
Japers  which  record  and  comment 
jpon  certain  of  the  researches  con- 
lucted  under  Harvard  auspices  in  re- 
:ent  years,  all  projects  which  seem  to 
iavc  been  more  or  less  reported  on 
sefore  either  by  Professor  Mayo  or 
lis  colleagues. 

We  are  reminded,  for  example, 
:hat  what  workers  think  is  wrong  is 

(In  answering 
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American   Foundations  for 
Social  Welfare 

By  Shelby  M.  Harrison  and  F.  Emerson  Andrews.  Fresh 
observations  on  the  place  of  foundations  in  American  life, 
together  with  a  descriptive  directory  of  505  existing  founda- 
tions. $2.00 

Technology   and   Livelihood 

By  Mary  L.  Fledderus  and  Mary  van  Kleeck.  "This  excel- 
lent book  brings  together  in  one  volume  some  of  the  most 
pertinent  facts  about  our  industrial  economy."  —  Political 
Science  Quarterly.  $1.25 

Handicrafts   of   the   Southern 
Highlands 

By  Allen  H.  Eaton.  Again  available  is  this  "thorough,  sym- 
pathetic, and  delightful  study  of  the  handicrafts  of  the  South- 
ern Highlands  bound  in  so  worthy  a  setting  of  cover,  print, 
and  illustration." — Mountain  Life  and  Work.  $3.50 

Your  Community 

By  Joanna  C.  Colcord.  "A  guide  for  community  study,  a 
sound  comprehensive  framework  on  which  to  erect  essential 
social  data,  and  an  invaluable  reference  for  day-to-day  prob- 
lems."— Survey.  $1.00 

Law  Training   in   Continental 
Europe 

By  Eric  F.  Schweinburg.  This  study  points  up  significant 
differences  in  European  and  American  legal  training,  with 
important  implications  for  training  for  the  public  services  in 
the  United  States.  $1-00 

From  your  bookseller,  or  from 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  East  22nd  Street  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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"Practical  advice  on  marital  prob- 
lems, presented  in  topical  form  .  .  . 
\\  ill  be  useful  to  the  person  who  is 
reticent  about  asking  questions  on 
the  subject,  and  for  veterans'  coun- 
selors." 

The  Booklist   of   the 

American    Library    Association 

THE  VETERAN 

and 

HIS  MARRIAGE 

by  John  H.  Mariano,  Ph.D. 

Contains  a  wealth  of  helpful  infor- 
mation on  this  important  personal 
problem  faring  thousands  of  veter- 
ans today. 

The  .sociological,  economic,  and 
legal  aspects  are  analyzed.  Marital 
disputes  are  objectively  portrayed 
and  appraised. 

This  book  is  designed  to  help  keep 
marriage  sohent. 

Cloth  bound :Indexed:303  pageg:$2.75 
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important  to  cope  with,  irrespective  of 
the  objective  facts;  that  the  aggres- 
sive behavior  of  some  labor  leaders  is 
compensatory  for  infantile  difficulties; 
that  while  at  work  people  tend  to  co- 
agulate into  groups  which  develop 
natural  leaders;  that  if  workers  can 
have  the  chance  to  tell  all  that's  on 
their  minds  a  beneficial  catharsis  of- 
ten occurs;  and  that  such  disclosures 
often  suggest  useful  corrective  meas- 
ures for  management  to  take. 

There  is,  however,  no  full  consid- 
eration of  the  role  that  may  be  played 
by  labor  unions  in  giving  workers  a 
total  sense  of  security,  self-respect,  and 
opportunity  to  voice  complaints  and 
suggestions.  The  technique  of  the 
trained  interviewer  serving  as  a 
perennial  listening  post  for  manage- 
ment is  described  in  detail,  so  that 
the  omission  of  mention  of  collective 
and  organized  approval  by  and  of 
the  workers  autonomously  is  presum- 
ably deliberate.  Yet  if  this  omission 
is  intentional,  it  seems  to  me  to  rep- 
resent a  serious  blind  spot  in  thinking 
about  and  in  analyzing  this  signifi- 
cant problem  of  employe  participa- 
tion and  cooperation.  "The  most  im- 
portant finding  of  all,"  says  Professor 
Mayo  of  the  famous  Hawthorne  ex- 
periments, "was  unquestionably  in  the 
general  area  of  teamwork  and  co- 
operation." What  the  psychological, 
sociological,  and  economic  founda- 
tions are  from  which  permanent 
teamwork  springs  are  surely  not  com- 
prehensively examined  or  even  the- 
orized about. 

The  one  exception  I  can  find 
throughout  the  book  is  a  single  sen- 
tence in  which  passing  mention  is 
made  of  the  work  of  Golden  and 
Ruttenberg,  whose  volume  "The  Dy- 
namics of  Industrial  Democracy"  cites 
numerous  cases  of  employer-employe 
cooperation  on  production;  and  shows 
how  labor  unions  furthered  produc- 
tion under  conditions  designed  to 
take  full  and  genuine  account  of  em- 
ploye motivation  toward  creative  par- 
ticipation. 

I  find  myself  in  such  full  agreement 
with  the  author's  sense  of  the  under- 
lying weakness  of  present  motivation 
and  the  inadequacy  of  provisions 
typically  made  by  management  to 
satisfy  "man's  desire  to  be  continu- 
ously associated  in  work  with  his  fel- 
lows ...  as  well-knit  human  groups." 
that  I  regret  that  fuller  account  could 
not  have  been  taken  of  how,  where, 
and  why  such  groups  are  today  ap- 
pearing as  union  groups.  That  this 


omission  is  serious  is  further  empha 
sized  by  examination  of  the  list  o 
nineteen  studies  enumerated  in  th 
appendix,  of  which  only  one  appear 
to  come  at  this  facet  of  the  problen 
and  then  somewhat  obliquely  (se 
page  133). 

"Civilized  society  can  destroy  it 
self,"  wisely  affirms  the  author,  "if  i 
fails  to  understand  intelligently  an< 
to  control  the  aids  and  deterrents  ti 
cooperation."  Surely  such  intelligen 
understanding  requires  that  the  Har 
vard  studies  raise  their  sights  as  t< 
what  the  various  aids  and  deterrent 
to  cooperation  may  be.  This  friendl; 
criticism  apart,  we  find  here  a  usefu 
and  humane  outlook  upon  certain  so 
cial  problems  of  an  industrial  civiliza 
tion.  ORDWAY  THAI 

Lecturer,  Columbia  University 

THE  WAGNER  ACT:  AFTER  TEF 
YEARS,  edited  by  Louis  G.  Silverberg 
The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc 
$2. 

THIS  SLENDER  VOLl'ME  BRINGS  TOGETHEI 

the  views  of  various  informed  per 
sons,  many  of  whom  have  had  a  di 
rect  share  in  shaping  the  administra 
tive  course  of  the  National  Labor  Re 
lations  Board  created  by  the  Wagnei 
act. 

Those  now  demanding  revision  01 
repeal  of  the  Wagner  act  on  the  scon 
that  it  has  not  fulfilled  its  purpose 
should  read  the  introductory  state 
ment  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner 
In  it  he  emphasizes  that  the  law 
"merely  establishes  a  single  basic  in- 
dustrial  liberty— the  right  of  workers 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
All  of  the  details  of  the  act  are  foi 
the  purpose  either  of  defining  prac- 
tices which  interfere  with  that  funda- 
mental right,  or  for  the  purpose  oi 
establishing  a  well  tested  procedure 
for  preventing  and  redressing  inter- 
ference with  that  right." 

That  the  Wagner  act  was  needed 
desperately  to  protect  the  right  to  or- 
ganize is  shown  in  "Detroit:  The 
Battleground,"  a  section  contributed 
by  the  editor.  This  gives  the  high- 
lights of  the  fight  to  unionize  the 
mighty  automobile  industry.  Mr. 
Silverberg  concludes  with  a  statement 
that  "spokesmen  lor  the  leading  auto- 
mobile companies  have  publicly  de- 
clared their  conviction  that  collective 
bargaining  as  they  have  experienced 
it  is  incompatible  with  successful 
management  of  their  enterprises." 
Perhaps  it  is  this  attitude  which  has 
contributed  to  the  postwar  strife  in 
the  automobile  industry. 
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Opponents  of  the  Wagner  act  who 
aim  that  it  is  heavily  weighted  in 
vor  of  the  labor  unions  should  read 
ie  statement  by  Paul  R.  Hutchings, 
resident  of  the  AFL  Office  Employes 
iternational  Union.  He  points  out 
ie  ways  in  which  the  Wagner  act 
is  cut  across  the  habits  and  policies 
:  trade  unions  both  in  relation  to 
icir  memberships  and  to  the  em- 
over — and  often  not  to  the  liking  of 
bor. 

William  M.  Leiserson,  who  is  truly 
i  expert  in  the  field  of  labor  rela- 
:>ns,  says  that  "much  of  the  criticism 
:ms  from  disappointment  that  the 
t  has  not  achieved  harmonious 
bor  relations  despite  its  success  in 
•reading  collective  bargaining  and 
feguarding  workers'  organizing 
;rhts."  He  suggests  several  ways  in 
hich  the  act  might  be  amended  ad- 
ntageously— by  requiring  unions  to 


bargain  collectively,  by  defining  bar- 
gaining units  rather  than  leaving  it 
to  the  NLRB  to  decide;  by  fixing  the 
status  of  foremen  and  other  super- 
visors with  respect  to  bargaining 
rights. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Leiser- 
son, with  all  the  other  contributors, 
concludes  that  any  changes  in  che  law 
which  would  make  less  firm  the  ob- 
ligation to  bargain  collectively  will  re- 
tard and  not  promote  progress  toward 
friendly  and  harmonious  labor  rela- 
tions. 

Further/  all  these  writers  stress  the 
fact  that  current  criticism  of  the  act 
stems  from  a  basic  misconception  of 
its  purpose  and  terms,  that  it  is  not 
and  never  was  intended  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  conciliation  or  arbitration 
of  disputes.  ELINORE  M.  HERRICK 

Personnel  director 
Nen>  \'orf(  Herald-Tribune 


ENTER  AN  ATOMIC  AUTHORITY 

(Continued  from  page  158) 


•rsion."    This  would   mean   crowds 

inspectors  prying  into  all  manufac- 
ring  establishments  and  swarming 
^er  mining  areas  as  well.  It  is  this 
cture  of  a  system  which  would  not 
ork  that  the  document  contrasts 
ith  its  method  of  oversight  within 
e  international  corporation  by  its 
vn  officials. 

Stated  in  these  terms,  the  case  is  a 
ear  one  for  the  international  cor- 
iration.  Hut,  as  pointed  out  in  my 
st  articles,  inspection  can  be  politi- 
illy  adequate  if  it  can  be  developed 
erely  to  the  point  where  it  indicates 
iat  a  nation  or  an  enterprise  seems 

be  engaged  upon  suspicious  activi- 
:s  or  becomes  unduly  secretive  con- 
rning  its  activities.  That  would  set 
ternational  action  in  motion.  There 

reason  to  hope,  I  wrote,  that  the 
chnique  of  such  inspection  can  be 
rried  far  enough  to  permit  nations 

proceed  with  their  peaceful  activi- 
:s  unhampered  by  the  haunting  fear 

secret  preparations  for  atomic  war. 
But  suppose,  for  argument,  that  we 
•ant  that  inspection  must  be  one 
andred  percent  effective.  We  then 
we  to  examine  whether  the  Atomic 
'evelopment  Authority  could  guar- 
uee  one  hundred  percent  security 
ithout  inspection.  This  at  once 
'ings  us  to  the  point  mentioned  later 
t  in  the  report,  that  inspection  has 


"a  proper  and  essential  place"  under 
the  international  body.  It  would,  ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  be  carried  out 
chiefly  by  scientists  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  system  as  a  whole  be- 
cause under  it  alone  would  there  be 
freedom  from  fear  in  the  conduct  of 
further  researches  in  atomic  energy. 

This  concession  in  the  report  is, 
however,  not  the  whole  story.  There 
would  be  as  many  "foreigners"  in  the 
control  of  an  international  corporation 
factory  of  atomic  energy  as  there 
would  be  inspectors  under  national 
control.  Surely  one  could  not  expect 
that  a  Frenchman  or  a  Russian  or  an 
American  member  of  the  interna- 
tional corporation  would  be  com- 
pletely internationalized  by  that  fact 
to  the  point  of  winning  over  the 
workmen  or  the  native  supervisors, 
with  whom  the  international  staff 
would  necessarily  associate,  to  the 
point,  in  turn,  of  getting  themselves 
accepted  as  international  citizens  on  a 
purely  international  mission. 

Without  pursuing  this  argument 
further,  it  is  surely  clear  that  the  com- 
plete contrast  between  systems  of  in- 
spection and  systems  of  international 
ownership  is  somewhat  misleading  or 
at  least  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  proposal  of  the  report  that  the 
international  authority  should  own 
the  dangerous  concentrates  for  the 


The  truth  about 
women . . . 

"It's  a  man's  world!" 
"Woman  has  always  been  a 
subject  sex!"  These  well- 
worn  phrases  express  a  tra- 
dition— but  are  they  true? 
Definitely  not,  says  the  em- 
inent historian,  Mary  Beard, 
in  her  new  book.  She  chal- 
lenges historians  to  go  back 
to  the  original  sources,  where 
they  will  discover  that 
women  have  done  far  more 
than  simply  exist  and  bear 
children.  They  have  been  a 
powerful  factor  in  all  the  in- 
famies, tyrannies,  liberties, 
and  activities  that  constitute 
the  past.  Through  the  stories 
of  countless  women  who 
have  fought,  ruled,  intrigued, 
and  contributed  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  Mrs.  Beard 
brings  a  refreshing  new  view 
of  the  relationship  between 
men  and  women. 

FROM  THE  REVIEWS 

"Her  approach  shows  the  crystal- 
brilliant  mind  of  a  genuine  scholar 
...  a  serious  and  worthy  book 
about  a  subject  which  has  as  funda- 
mental an  importance  as  life  itself." 
—Elizabeth  W.  Wans,  Boston 
Globe. 

"Here  is  learning,  but  so  well 
written,  phrased  with  such  grace 
and  vigor,  that  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen can  understand  every  word  of 
it  without  fatigue." — William  Mc- 
Fee,  New  York  Sun.  . 

"As  clear  and  unbiased  a  presen- 
tation of  fact  and  fiction  ...  as 
has  been  presented  in  many  years." 
Marianne  Wickersham,  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

WOMAN 

as  FORCE  in 

HISTORY 

By  MARY  BEARD 

#3.50  at  your  bookstore 
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rHARCOURT,  BRACE  &  CO.-, 

What  we  must 
do  to  survive. . . 

VALUES  FOR 
SURVIVAL 

LEWIS  MUMFORD  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of 
America's  foremost  politi- 
cal philosophers.  In  these 
dynamic  essays,  addresses, 
and  letters  Mumford  warns 
his  readers  what  modern 
man  must  do  to  be  saved 
from  the  disintegrating 
forces  which,  at  war's  end, 
still  threaten  to  engulf  us. 
#3.00 


THE  PEOPLES  OF 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

CORLISS  LAMONT'S  bril- 
liant story  of  how  the  So- 
viets encouraged  cultural 
and  regional  autonomy,  fos- 
tered the  economy  of  back- 
ward peoples,  and  have 
given  complete  racial  equal- 
ity to  every  ethnic  group  in 
the  Soviet  system. 

Illustrated,  $3.00 


Two  outstanding  books 
on  Negroes  in  America 

BLACK  METROPOLIS 

A  Study  of  Negro  Life  in 
a  Northern  City 

By  ST.  CLAIR  DRAKE  and 
HORACE  R.  CAYTON.  Re- 
cent co-winner  of  the  Anis- 
field-Wolf  Award.  $5-00 

NEGRO  LABOR 

A  National  Problem 
By  ROBERT  C.  WEAVER. 

$3.00 


production  of  atomic  energy  is  not 
the  only  way  in  which  the  document 
makes  history.  It  also  reveals  for  the 
first  time  that  in  the  operation  it  is 
possible  to  denature  U-235  and  plu- 
tonium.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  "such 
denatured  materials  do  not  readily 
lend  themselves  to  the  making  of 
atomic  explosives,  but  they  can  still 
be  used  with  no  essential  loss  of 
effectiveness,  for  the  peaceful  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy.  They  can  be 
used  in  reactors  for  the  generation  of 
power  or  in  reactors  useful  in  research 
and  in  the  production  of  radioactive 
tracers." 

This  technical  statement  can  best  be 
understood  if  one  thinks  of  the  way 
in  which  alcohol  can  be  denatured. 
Just  how  the  pure  elements  can  be 
rendered  less  dangerously  explosive  is 
still  a  secret.  But  the  fact  that  U-235 
and  plutonium  can  be  rendered  much 
less  explosive  means  that  installations 
can  be  permitted  to  work  with  dena- 
tured material,  as  well  as  with  the 
very  small  amounts  of  the  undena- 
tured  material  especially  useful  for 
scientific  experiments.  In  this  field  the 
use  of  the  word  "tracer"  raises  a 
whole  world  of  possibilities,  for  this 
means  that  "tagged"  atoms  can  be  fol- 
lowed through  complicated  chemical 
and  biological  processes  to  trace 
changes  in  living  organisms  as  well 
as  in  the  inorganic  world.  Medical 
science  will  be  a  great  but  not  the 
only  beneficiary. 

Unfortunately  this  revelation  of  the 
possibility  of  denaturing  the  danger- 
ous elements  was  so  startling  that  ra- 
dio commentators  and  others  exagger- 
ated it.  A  subsequent  statement  had 
to  be  given  out  by  Major  General 
Groves,  in  consultation  with  a  group 
of  scientists  including  two  of  the 
original  signers,  which  warned  that 
the  denaturing,  although  valuable  in 
helping  to  insure  control  over  the 
dangerous  elements,  "cannot  of  itself 
eliminate  the  dangers  of  atomic  war- 
fare." Indeed,  the  process  of  denatur- 
ing has  a  different  effect  on  different 
atomic  explosives  and  "will  not  com- 
pletely preclude  making  atomic  wea- 
pons but  will  reduce  their  effective- 
ness by  a  large  factor." 

In  short,  although  the  process  of 
denaturing  holds  out  great  hopes  for 
the  future,  we  still  need  to  know 
more  about  it  than  is  known  today, 
in  order  to  use  the  denatured  ma- 
terials safely. 

Although  the  plan  of  the  State  De- 
partment Committee  is  not  so  com- 


pletely different  from  other  plans  a 
seems  at  first  to  be  the  case,  neverthc 
less  it  surpasses  them  in  boldness  c 
attack.  All  thoughtful  people  wi! 
agree  that  the  time  has  come  fo 
political  thinking  to  be  as  bold  i: 
conception  and  as  free  from  the  Iran: 
mels  of  tradition  as  science  itself. 


STRIKES 

(Continued  from  page  155) 


These  documents,  in  the  main,  prc 
vide  for  conference  with  the  union  t 
work  out  methods  of  handling  grie\ 
ances,  promotions,  and  other  detail: 
They  reflect  some  of  the  difficultie 
involved  in  public  service  emplo) 
ment.  They  do  not  lay  down  fixe< 
rules,  but  seek  to  solve  commo: 
problems  by  mutual  consent  withi: 
the  framework  of  administrative  prc 
cedure  and  statutory  mandates  unde 
which  they  operate. 

Trail  Blazing  by  the  TVA 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  i 
the  best  example  of  how  employe! 
employe  relationships  in  modern  pub 
lie  enterprise  can  be  fashioned  whei 
there  are  no  leading  strings  of  tradi 
tion  or  legal  regulation.  TVA  wa 
given  a  free  hand  to  shape  its  owi 
industrial  relations  policy. 

As  a  basis  for  its  policy,  TVA  de 
clared  its  intention  of  granting  it 
70,000  employes  the  right  to  forn 
unions  of  their  own  choosing,  and  t> 
bargain  collectively.  Behind  this  dec 
laration  lay  three  assumptions: 

— that  employes  have  a  share  in  th 
undertaking  to  which  they  contribut 
skill  and  knowledge; 

— that  they  are  as  concerned  in  th 
integrity  of  government  as  are  th 
"higher-ups"; 

— that  the  national  policy,  as  em 
bodied  in  the  Wagner  act,  encourage 
collective  bargaining  between  employ 
er  and  employe. 

After  considerable  trial  and  error 
TVA  embodied  these  principles  ii 
collective  bargaining  agreements 
signed  in  1940  with  fifteen  unions 
These  express  advanced  principles  o 
union-management  relationship.  The; 
cover  all  phases  of  the  employer 
worker  situation,  from  wages  to  work 
er  participation  in  raising  levels  o 
production,  and  improving  equipmen 
and  process. 

As  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  then  head  o 
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the  Autnonty,  pointed  out  111  these  The  state  legislature  has  enacted  laws 
pages  in  1935,  soon  after  the  TVA  for  carrying  this  mandate  into  effect  and 
Employe  Relationship  Policy  was  has  fixed  the  rights  of  civil  service  em- 
adopted:  "The  important  point  is  that  Ployfs-  •  •  The  nature  of  civil  service 
every  employe,  regardless  of  position,  employment  i,  a  matter  of 


was  given  a  chance  to  help  in  drafting 
the  policy.  It  is  not  primarily  a  com- 
promise, not  the  result  of  a  bitter 
fight;  it  was  not  handed  out  paternal- 
istically  by  the  management;  it  is  the 
result  of  collective  conference  and 
understanding." 

A  decade  later,  David  E.  Lilienthal, 
the  present  chairman  of  TVA,  stated 
in  his  book,  "TVA— Democracy  on 
the  March" :  "The  units  costs  of  TVA 
construction  have  been  low  compared 
with  private  and  public  undertakings 
the  country  over.  The  jobs  have  been 
done  with  unusual  speed.  Through 
ten  years  there  has  never  been  a  major 
interruption  through  strikes." 

The  TVA  is  a  unique  public 
agency.  In  its  industrial  relations,  it 
has  demonstrated  its  capacity  and  its 
willingness  to  serve  as  trail  blazer  for 
both  public  and  private  employment. 

Happy  Ending  in  New  York 

How,  in  most  instances,  statutory 
provisions  fix  the  pattern  of  employer- 
employe  relationships  was  demon- 
strated in  the  negotiations  which 
finally  averted  a  strike  of  transit  work- 
ers in  New  York  City  in  February. 

The  union's  chief  demands  were  a 
wage  increase  of  $2  a  day,  and  exclu- 
sive bargaining  rights.  A  month  ear- 
lier, the  union  head,  Michael  }.  Quill 
had  threatened  to  "pull  out"  his 
followers  if  the  city's  subway  power 
plants  were  sold  to  Consolidated  Edi- 
son, as  was  proposed.  Mr.  Quill  won 
his  point — the  sale  was  not  put 
through.  But  on  the  issue  of  granting 
sole  bargaining  rights,  city  officials, 
backed  by  the  press  and  by  influential 
business  groups,  refused  to  meet  the 
union  demands. 

The  solution  bore  out  the  conten- 
tion of  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  that  public  employment  is 
"different"  from  employment  in  pri- 
vate industry,  and  showed,  roughly, 
how  the  boundary  runs. 

Corporation  Counsel  John  J.  Ben- 
nett issued  a  statement  on  the  ques- 
tion of  bargaining  rights: 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Article  V,  Section  6,  provides  that 
all  appointments  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  state,  and  its  political  subdivisions, 
shall  be  made  according  to  merit  and 
fitness,  to  be  determined  wherever  prac- 
ticable by  open  competitive  examination 


matter  or  statutory 
law.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  contractual 
negotiation.  The  head  of  a  government 
agency  can  act,  with  respect  to  govern- 
mental employes,  only  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  law.  ... 

To  grant  any  one  of  a  group  of  gov- 
ernmental employes  sole  and  exclusive 
bargaining  rights  would  violate  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

.  .  .  Because  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  state  laws,  it  is  clear  that  no 
one  group  of  civil  service  employes  can 
be  granted  sole  and  exclusive  bargaining 
rights  as  against  a  governmental  body 
such  as  the  board  of  transportation. 

There  followed  a  war  of  nerves, 
with  the  municipal  disaster  board 
called  into  session,  the  police  and  fire 
departments  alerted,  the  residents  of 
the  world's  largest  city  instructed  by 
press  and  radio  on  "emergency" 
transportation  and  car  parking,  in 
what  was  expected  to  be  a  major 
crisis  in  the  life  of  a  vast  and  complex 
community. 

Then  came  a  wild  scramble  behind 
the  scenes.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  called 
on  David  Sarnoff,  president  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  to 
assist  him  in  negotiations  with  the 
union.  Philip  Murray,  president  of 
the  CIO,  summoned  Mr.  Quill  and 
some  of  his  associates  to  a  conference 
in  Washington.  Just  before  "zero 
hour"  the  Transport  Workers  Union 
withdrew  its  demand  for  sole  bar- 
gaining rights.  Thereupon  the  mayor 
appointed  a  citizens  committee  to 
study  "working  conditions,  wages, 
and  labor  relations"  of  the  transit 
workers,  and  to  hear  demands  from 
all  labor  groups  representing  them. 

In  his  comment  on  the  armistice 
terms,  Mr.  Quill  said: 

"The  Transport  Workers  Union  has 
spotlighted  the  dire  plight  of  the  city 
transit  workers.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  has 
publicly  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  TWU  demands  for  increased 
wages  and  improved  working  condi- 
tions. This  committee  gives  us  the 
collective  bargaining  rights  which  the 
board  of  transportation  denied  us." 

At  this  writing,  the  committee  has 
not  completed  its  report;  nor  has  the 
Detroit  strike  reached  even  a  truce. 
On  April  4,  the  Detroit  bus  and  street 
car  operators  voted  unanimously  to 
continue  their  walkout  to  secure  a 
wage  increase  of  18  cents  an  hour. 

Both  the  threatened  tie-up  in  New 
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HKRE  is  A  CHANCE  to  learn  to  write  by 
•writing — -under  the  personal  direction  of 
successful  writers  and  editors.  The 
Magazine  Institute,  a  private  school 
completely  owned  and  operated  by  edi- 
tors and  writers,  offers  practical  instruc- 
tion in  short  story  and  article  writing. 
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you  like.  As  your  ability  grows  you  get 
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These  brilliant  ana  influ- 
ential essays  cover  a  wide 
range  of  topics — politics, 
human  rights,  leadership, 
racialism,  youth,  the 
scholar's  function,  facts 
and  factions  in  liberal 
education.  To  each  Dr. 
Johnson  brings  his  not- 
able gifts  of  versatility, 
imagination  and  deep 
wisdom. 
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WHAT  GOES  ON  IN 
PEOPLE'S     MINDS? 


WOMEN 


A  compelling  picture  of  the  psycho, 
logical  life  of  the  normal  women  in 
our  society  is  drawn  by 

HELENE  DEUTSCH,  M.D. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
OF  WOMEN 

Now  in  its   7th   printing. 

Brings  hundreds  of  actual  case  his- 
tories and  brilliant  "miniatures"  of 
feminine  psychology  from  fiction. 

Volume  I  Volume  II 

GIRLHOOD  MOTHERHOOD 
412  pages  504  pages 

$4.50  S5.00 

"One  has  to  read  to  be- 
lieve the  wealth  of  obsena- 
tion  and  understanding" 

.  .  .   Wendell  Hand, 

in   Quarterly  Review   of  Biology 


CRIMINALS 


The  twisted  mind  of  a  criminal 
psychopath,  "Harold,"  is  laid  bare 
under  expert  hypnosis  in 

REBEL 
WITHOUT 
A  CAUSE 

by 

ROBERT  M.  LINDNER,  Ph.D. 

^  The  New  York  Times  predicts: 
"May  develop  to  be  epochal.  The 
indomitable  pioneering  implicit  in 
Dr.  Lindner's  quest  of  the  real  secret 
of  criminalism  will  surely  one  day 
prevail." 

The  screen  rights  of  the  story  were 
bought  by  Warner  Bros. 

^  Variety  reports  from  Hollywood: 
"The  most   discussed   deal    in  town." 


310  pages 


$4.00 


THE  MENTALLY  ILL 


A  physician  skillfully  utilizes  hyp- 
nosis in  the  analytic  treatment  of  a 
schizophrenic  patient.  The  detailed 
report  is  published  in 

HYPNOANALYSIS 

by  LEWIS  WOLBERG,  M.D. 

Deals  with  experimental  dreams, 
artificial  conflicts,  automatic  writing 
and  drawing.  Shows  how  this  dy- 
namic method  can  often  shorten  the 
time  required  for  psychoanalysis. 

355  pages  $4.00 

CRUNE    &    STRATTON 

Publishers 
381   FOURTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 


York  and  the  transportation  crisis  in 
Detroit  have  helped  define  the  prob- 
lems of  public  service  workers.  Most 
of  them  are  barred  by  public  opinion, 
and  often  by  statutory  regulation  as 
well,  from  the  use  of  the  strike  as  a 
weapon  in  their  drive  for  improve- 
ment in  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  they  some- 
times have  grievances  which,  under 
today's  conditions,  they  can  bring  to 
the  attention  of  their  employers — the 
taxpayers — only  by  direct  action. 

Lessons  to  Be  Learned 

In  its  1941  report,  the  National 
Civil  Service  League  pointed  out: 

Organizations  of  governmental  em- 
ployes, recognized  and  received  in  con- 
ference by  management,  and  speaking 
through  representatives  of  the  employes' 
own  choosing,  have  already  contributed 
much  to  cooperative  development  of 
labor  and  management  policies  and  to 
the  creation  of  machinery  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  grievances. 

In  few  jurisdictions  is  it  possible  to 
make  a  "fresh  start,"  comparable  to 
the  pioneering  of  TVA  in  establishing 
between  public  employer  and  civil 
service  employe  a  relationship  of  good 
faith  and  cooperation.  But  in  all  areas 
of  the  public  service,  the  strike  threat 
in  New  York  City,  the  large  scale 
walkout  in  Detroit,  underscore  the 
need  for  adequate  machinery  which 
can  deal  promptly  with  the  causes  of 
friction. 

Federal,  state,  and  local  government 
staffs  numbered  in  1945  some  6,500,- 
000  men  and  women,  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  nation's  working  force. 
Statutory  regulations  vary  from  state 
to  state,  from  city  to  city,  and  state 
and  municipal  workers  differ  in  many 
aspects  of  their  employment  from 
federal  jobholders. 

Public  opinion  was  quick  to  con- 
demn the  threat  to  city  transport  in 
New  York,  the  hardships  imposed  in 
Detroit.  The  two  crises  brought  home 
the  dependence  of  city  dwellers  on 
their  transit  systems.  Did  they  bring 
home  with  equal  force  the  obligation 
of  the  taxpayer  to  the  public  employe  ? 
For  if  the  terms  of  public  employment 
deprive  the  worker  of  the  full  use  of 
the  traditional  strike  weapon,  they 
impose  on  his  employer — the  public 
— a  special  responsibility  to'  provide 
adequate  machinery  for  the  handling 
of  grievances  and  the  settlement  of 
disputes  before  they  reach  the  boiling 
point. 
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be  maintained  to  keep  it  on  the  "ir 
active"  list  of  accrediting  association: 
Faced  with  an  empty  law  school  th 
legislators  of  the  state  still  had  t 
pass  a  special  appropriation  of  $9,00 
to  pay  idle  law  school  personnel. 

The  trials  of  the  School  of  Journa! 
ism  at  Lincoln  have  been  just  as  s« 
vere;  the  school  enrollment  has  bee: 
only  half  as  large  as  that  of  the  Schoc 
of  Law.  But  Missouri  has  been  forcei 
into  great  generosity  toward  those  fe\ 
Negroes  out  of  the  state's  populatio: 
aspiring  to  professional  training  ii 
journalism.  An  initial  appropriatioi 
of  $65,000  built  and  equipped  th 
Journalism  Building  on  the  Lincoli 
University  campus  in  1941.  The  fac 
ultv  was  hired: 


Dean    

Secretary 

Librarian     

Assistant  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Instructor  . 


$4,32 
$1,50 
$1,92 
$2,25' 
$2,25' 
$1,80' 


The  student  body  in  1941  num 
bered  3.  In  1942  there  were  six  stu 
dents  enrolled;  in  1943,  14. 

But  enrollment  figures  in  law  am 
journalism  do  not  tell  the  whole  ston 
The  first  year  the  School  of  Journal 
ism  was  in  operation  all  three-  of  th 
students,  fortunately,  took  the  sam 
courses.  In  1942  there  were  no  begin 
ners;  the  enrollment  of  six  was  di 
vided  as  follows :  4  in  the  second  year 
1,  third  year;  1,  fourth  year.  Separat 
courses  had  to  be  provided  for  eacl 
of  the  two  students  in  the  advancei 
classes. 

Such  individualized  instruction  i 
not  rare  at  Lincoln.  With  a  studen 
body  numbering  one  sixteenth  of  th 
total  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
Lincoln  had  a  faculty  more  than 
sixth  as  large.  A  report  of  the  facult 
to  the  president  at  Lincoln  com 
plained  that  the  institution  was  ovei 
staffed,  pointing  out  that  more  thai 
100  courses  had  fewer  than  ten  stu 
dents  enrolled.  The  average  size  o 
classes  in  Lincoln  was  well  under  14 
at  Missouri  it  was  well  over  35. 

The  Graduate  School  at  Lincoln  i 
another  example  of  the  high  cost  o 
segregation.  Its  enrollment  since  1941 
shows  a  maximum  in  regular  sessioi 
of  ten  students  in  1941,  a  minimun 
(Continued  on  page  186) 
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BOOKLETS        PAMPHLETS         PERIODICALS 

Of  interest  and  service  to  readers  thinking  about  the  social  prob- 
lems of  today — the  public  health,  education,  housing,  industrial 
and  labor  relations,  government,  racial  and  foreign  relations. 


Th§  People's  Lobby,  Inc.  works  for: 

1.  Public    ownership     of     natural     resources     and 
basic  industries. 

2.  National  taxation  based  on  ability  to  pay.  and 
benefits  received  from   Government. 

Bishop     Francis     ).     McConnell  —  President 
Benjamin     C.     Marsh,     Executive     Secretary 

Rm.  31—810   F   St..   N.   W..   Washington  4.   D.   C. 
Literature  sent  on  request. 


The  Association  for  Family  Living 

209    S.    State    Street        Chicago    4,    Illinois 
Dr.  Lester  A.  Kirkendall,  Director 

-Mail   Orders   Filled 
1946   PAMPHLET    LIST 

MONOGRAPHS   -    REPRINTS 

MATERIALS  ON   CHILD    DEVELOPMENT. 

FAMILY    RELATIONS,    and    EDUCATION 

FOR    MARRIAGE 


WORTH  YOUR  ATTENTION 

19  Non-Scientists  Citizens 

look  at  the  problems  brought  by  the  Bomb  and 

offer   their   Conclusions    in   a   46-page    booklet — 

ATOMIC  ENERGY— What  business  is  it  of  ours? 

25c 

Ivah  Deering,  Editor, 

c/  Woman's  City  Club, 

528  East  4th,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


AMERICAN  SOCIOLOGICAL  REVIEW 

Official  Journal  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society.  In  addition  to  papers  and  proceedings 
of  the  Society.  It  contains  articles  on  sociological 
research,  news  notes,  book  reviews,  and  foreign 
correspondence. 

Subscription  $4.00  a  year.  Special  library  rate  $3.00 

Address:    Managing    Editor 

American    Sociological    Review 

U.    S.    Dept.    of    Agriculture,    Washington.    0.    C. 


"MONEY  RAISING— HOW  TO  DO  IT" 

by  Irene   Hazard   Cerlinger 

Most   comprehensive   book   on   this   subject 
yet    written.    Send    $3.00    for    a    copy    to 

Irene    II.    Cerlinger,    author,    The    Highlands, 
Portland^  Oregon. 


Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  Simplified 

by  Richard   Mackay 

Readable,    accurate.     For    lawyer, 

layman,    social    worker,    librarian. 

1946  charts  of  48   states,  $1.00. 

OCEANA     PUBLICATIONS 

Dept.    S.   500   Fifth   Avenue,    New  York 


SO  ...  YOU  SERVE  ON  A  BOARD 

Published    by    the 

Volunteer   Placement   Bureau 

1O  East  Breen  Street,  Paaailenn  1,  Calif. 
DUrugBion  Irtcludes : 

Croup  Thinking,  The  Job  of  the  Board 
Member,  Election  and  Term  of  Memberihip, 
Training  of  the  Board  Member,  Board  Man- 
agement and  Procedure, 


WHAT  BOOKS  DO  YOU  WANT? 

We    quote    lowest    market    prices.    No    charpe    for 

locating    Hard-to-Find    and    Out-of-Print    Books. 

All  Books.   OLD  and  NEW.  mailed  POST  PUKE. 

SEARCHLIGHT   BOOK   COLLECTIONS 

22   East    17th   St..    New   York   City 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF 
NURSING  shows  the  part  which  pro- 
fessional nurses  take  in  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


FROM  THE  WOMAN'S  PRESS 

The  Core  of  America's  Race  Problem 
Dorothy    Height    10 

At  Home — With  People 

E«se  F.  MoHer 25 

Jewish  Holidays— Do  You  Know  Them 
Ellso  F.  Mailer 15 

Personal  Adventures  in  Race  Relations 
Esther  Popel  Shaw 15 

Four  pamphlets  to  use  with  school,  church 
and  community  groups  interested  in 
knowing  people  and  banishing  prejudices. 

THE  WOMAN'S   PRESS 

600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


A  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet 

WE  ARE  ACCOUNTABLE 

A  haunting  appeal  for  public  thought  and  action 
on  behalf  of  the  forgotten  ones  of  our  society — 
the  mentally  III.  Written  by  Leonard  Edelstein 
out  of  his  experience  in  mental  hospital  work, 
C.P.S. 

25c  a  copy 
Box  30,  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,   Pa. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC— 

"crystalline  clearness  of  con- 
cept with  respect  to  our 
present  troubled  global  af- 
fairs." 

NK,  New  York. 


Our  Government  needs  help  and  guidance 
from  we  the  people.  AM  a'  believer  in  the 
democratic  ideal,  you  may  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  join  in 

A  HISTORIC  PETITION 

suggesting   to   Congress 

A  SOUND  NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

This  petition  i-  initiated  by  people  from  all 
over  the  country.  In  this  petition,  the?  ae«k 
no  special  benefits  for  themselves  or  for 
any  group  or  class.  There  IB  Involved  in 
this  petition  nothing  less  than  'the  right 
answer,  at  la«t,  to  the  problem  of  Inflations, 
depression*,,  unemployment,  strike-.,  and  the 
corruption  of  our  free  America  with  dicta- 
torial control*.  Without  this  right  antw«r, 
we  are  likely  to  lose  our  liberty  and  our 
continued  progress  toward  a  higher  and 
higher  standard  of  living. 

For  an  advance  copy  of  this  petition,  and 
return  post  card  for  your  endorsement  If 
you  approve,  send  for  the  following  pamph- 
let: 

A  Sound  National  Economic  Policy,  National 
Prets  Syndicate,  4  Bellevue  .tve.t  Itingham- 
lon,  .V.  y.  Price  25c  postpaid. 


For  Those  Who  Deal  With 

MARRIAGE  PROBLEMS 

With  marriage*  and  divoreea  both  netting 
records,  the  counsellor  need,  help  In  nupply- 
ing  tinHwern  to  praotlral  problem*.  Thane 
four  pamphlet.  nhould  be  In  your  tool  kit : 

Ministerial  Counseling  and  Planned 

Parenthood 
(by  Roy  A.  Burkhart.  M.A..  Pb.D.)  25c 

Religion's  Responsibility  in  Marriage 

and   Parenthood 

(addresses  by  Bishop  Oxnam, 
Rabbi  Brickner,  and  (he  Hev. 
lames  Robinson  lOc 

Planning  To  Have  a  Baby?.  .  .Sample  Free 
The  Soldier  Takes  a  Wife  .  .Sample  Free 

Other  material  available  it   described  in 
Literature  Litt— Free  on   Requeil. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD 

FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

501    Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Must  Pamphlets  for  Survey  Readers 

The  Atomic   Bomb— Suicide,  Slavery  or  Social  Planning    Aaron  tevensfein    15c 

A  Program  for  Labor  and  Progressives — M.  /.  Coldwell.  M.  P.,  Stuart  Chase  and 

30    others    25c 

British  Labor's  Rise  to  Power,   Harry  W.  Laidler   25c 

The  Forward  March  of  American  Labor,  Theresa   Wollson   and  Joseph   Glazer    ...     15c 

Rich  Land,  Poor  Land,   Stuart  Chase   15c 

Canadian  Progressives  on  the  March,   M.  /.  Coldwell  15c 

The  Role  of  the  Races  in  our  Future  Civilization,    Pearl  S.  Back.  Lin  Yutana. 

and  35  others    58c 

The  Consumer  Cooperative  Movement,   Laidler  and  Campbell   15c 

Monopoly  and  Big  Business,  hying   Lipkowitz    20c 

The  L.I.D. — Forty  Years  of  Education.   Upton  Sinclair,  and  others  2Sc 

Postwar  Planning  for  Peace  and  Full  Employment,  Waller   Nash.    Emil  Rieve.   Thar 
man  Arnold,  John  L.   Child's,   Charles  Abraras.   King  Gordon  and  Norman 

Thomas    25c 

Workers'  Education  Today,  Mark  SJarr   15e 

Bundle  Orders  of  $2.50  or  over  at  reduced  rates. 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy 

]  12  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Write   for  folder   about    L.I.D. 


MAY      1946 
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SALVATION    ARMY 
ftffwftftf  ANNUITIES 

Make  tott  ff  PARTH6R 
IN     SERVING     HUMANITY 


TWO  VALUES  FOR  ONE 

•  Assured  Income  for  Life 

•  Joy  In  Helping  Others 

Both  yours  through  Salvation  Army  Annuities 

Learn  how  you  may  receive  a  guaranteed  life  income  thai  is  safe, 
dependable  and  regular.  Income  tax  deduction.  Ratet  2  Vi  %  to  7%  de- 
pending on  age.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet,  giving  age.  Annuity  Dept.  25 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY 


130  WEST   14th   ST. 
NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 
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of  one  student  in  1943.  These  stu- 
dents are  instructed  by  a  competent 
faculty  —  professors,  associates,  and 
assistants — every  one  of  whom  has  at 
least  one  advanced  degree.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  still  numbers  at 
least  48  faculty  members  of  the  same 
rank  who  have  only  their  first  degree. 

In  the  light  of  these  statistics,  taken 
from  the  catalogues  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions, from  the  state  executive 
budgets,  and  from  the  reports  of  the 
state  treasurer  to  the  governor,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  Missouri  discrimi- 
nates financially  against  Negroes  in 
higher  education.  From  1937  to  1944, 
the  biennial  appropriations  for  the 
University  of  Missouri  have  remained 
at  the  $3,900,000  mark.  Those  for 
Lincoln  University  have  risen  from 
1500,000  to  $900,000.  For  the  bien- 
nium  1939-40,  typically,  $856,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  1,228  students  at 
Lincoln  ($697  per  student) ;  $3,908,000 
for  the  17,010  University  of  Missouri 
students  ($229  per  student). 

This  is  justice  to  the  Negro  with 
a  vengeance — forced  on  the  state  by  a 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decision,  a  con- 
scientious curator,  and  Missouri's 
illogical  desire  to  support  a  separate- 
school  system  for  a  6  percent  minority 
with  a  skin  pigmentation  which  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  94  percent 
majority. 

It  may  be  that  such  justice  will  not 
appeal  to  Missouri  taxpayers.  Last 
year's  legislature  refused  to  expend 


more  money  on  a  journalism  school 
with  an  enrollment  under  20.  But  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  had 
to  be  followed  even  though  it  meant, 
finally,  that  the  professors  from  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  journeyed  to  Jeffer- 
son City  daily  and  taught  the  tiny 
classes  there  in  addition  to  their  own. 

Such  cooperation  between  the  state 
universities  is  not  unknown,  though 
it  is  unpublicized.  Lincoln's  corre- 
spondence work  is  carried  on  through 
the  University  of  Missouri,  with  that 
school  getting  the  financial  profit 
while  the  credit  hours  are  carried  on 
Lincoln's  books.  There  are  even  ex- 
amples of  extension  classes  with 
Negro  and  white  students  sitting  in 
the  same  classroom,  studying  the 
same  subject  under  the  same  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  teacher.  But  the 
credit  for  the  white  student  is  carried 
on  the  books  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri; that  for  the  Negro  goes  on  the 
records  of  Lincoln  University. 

If  the  states  farther  south  arc 
watching  Missouri,  however,  they  sec 
the  segregated  schools,  not  the  excep- 
tions. The  budget  for  the  state  of 
Missouri  shows  that  approximately 
550,000  biennially  is  still  being  appro- 
priated for  out  -  of  -  state  tuition  for 
Missouri  Negroes  who  cannot  find 
the  necessary  facilities  for  higher  edu- 
cation within  the  state.  Negro  stu- 
dents accepting  this  aid  know,  of 
course,  that  the  decision  in  the  Gaines 
case  bars  this  arrangement,  and  that 
they  could  get  facilities  within  the 
state  if  they  carried  the  issue  to  court. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  they  may 
ask  for  a  School  of  Engineering,  a 


School  of  Medicine,  a  School  of  Min< 
— demands  which  would  help  brir 
home  to  Missouri  taxpayers  the  nig 
price  of  segregation. 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  story  < 
Missouri's  attempts  to  furnish  highi 
education  for  Negroes  lies  even  dee] 
er  than  the  fact  that  the  majority  d 
prives  the  minority  of  opportuniti< 
and  rights.  For  here  we  have  peop 
going  to  extreme  lengths — educatio: 
ally,  socially,  and  financially — to  u 
hold  a  principle  that  runs  counter 
the  religion,  and  to  the  political  ph 
osophy  they  profess. 


SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 
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COSTS    OF    HOSPITALIZATION    (such    3S    tl 

Blue  Cross  plans)  and  VOLUNTARY  NO: 

PROFIT    PREPAYMENT    PLANS    FOR    MEDIC/ 

CARE  (such  as  those  developed  by  mar 
state  and  county  medical  societies).  Tl 
principles  of  such  insurance  contrac 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  Council  c 
Medical  Service  of  the  American  Mec 
cal  Association  and  to  the  authoritati' 
bodies  of  state  medical  associations.  Tl 
evolution  of  voluntary  prepayment  ii 
surance  against  the  costs  of  sickness  a< 
mits  also  the  utilization  of  private  sic] 
ness  insurance  plans  which  comply  wil 
state  regulatory  statutes  and  meet  tl 
standards  of  the  Council  on  Medic 
Service  of  the  American  Medical  Ass* 
ciation. 

Look  back  a  few  years.  In  1932, 
nine-man  minority  group  within  tl 
significant  Committee  on  the  Costs  < 
Medical  Care — the  minority  group  ii 
eluding  top  leaders  in  the  AMA  an 
its  general  manager — came  out  wit 
quite  a  different  stand.  The  "metl 
ods  of  voluntary  insurance,"  they  d 
clared,  have  been  "discredited  .  .  .  r 
costly  experience  in  many  other  coui 
tries  as  well  as  in  our  own"  .  .  .  .  " 
we  must  adopt  [health  insurance]  . 
the  sensible  and  logical  plan  woul 
be  to  adopt  the  method  to  whic 
European  countries  have  com 
through  experience;  that  is,  a  con 
pulsory  plan  under  governmental  coi 
trol  ....'" 

"The  objections  to  compulsor 
health  insurance  are  almost  as  con 
pelling  to  this  minority  group  as  ai 
those  to  voluntary  insurance."*  (Italic 
ours.) 

This  minority  report  was  officiall 

'Quotations  arc  from  pp.  164  and  165  of  tr 
final  report  of  the  C.C.M.C:  "Medical  Care  ft 
the  American  People."  University  of  Chicaf 
Press,  1932. 
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approved,  after  its  publication,  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

The  inconsistency  between  the  as- 
sociation's positions  in  1932  and  1946 
is  more  entertaining  than  important. 
Fourteen  years  is  time  enough  for  a 
change  of  mind.  Motivation,  how- 
ever, is  important;  and  the  motivation 
has  not  changed. 

In  1932,  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance was  an  academic  proposal.  The 
majority  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  recom- 
mended the  voluntary  principle. 
Many  of  those  who  signed  that  report 
now  support  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill  with  its  public  base.  To 
the  AMA  leaders  in  1932-33,  however, 
the  immediate  threat  was  voluntary 
insurance.  They  were  then  beginning 
their  delaying  action  against  volun- 
tary hospitalization  insurance  plans — 
which  their  platform  now  recognizes 
as  cooperators.  Then  as  now,  fear  of 
the  next  step  by  the  public  was  the 
compelling  motive. 

The  Test  of  Accomplishment 

But  in  1946,  action  will  be  nec- 
essary as  well  as  words.  The  voluntary 
health  insurance  plans  sponsored  by 
medical  societies  must  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  attain  large  memberships 
in  many  states,  or  they  will  be  dis- 
credited as  solutions  of  the  admitted 
problem.  In  thus  offering  a  positive 
plan,  the  AMA  for  the  first  time  sub- 
mits itself  and  its  state  societies-  to  the 
objective  test  of  accomplishment. 
American  medical  leaders  have  not 
yet  learned  what  their  British  breth- 
ren long  ago  experienced  and  accept- 
ed: namely,  the  basic  distinction 
between  the  principle  of  professional 
control  of  strictly  professional  matters 
and  the  principle  of  professional  par- 
ticipation with  the  public  on  financial 
and  administrative  matters.  No  pro- 
gram of  hospitalization  or  of  medical 
care  insurance  can  be  successful  un- 
less both  these  principles  are  appre- 
ciated and  implemented. 

The  greatest  handicap  to  success, 
however,  is  that  the  main  motivation 
of  the  program  is  fear.  The  really 
'  difficult  task  of  making  even  a  half- 
way success  with  voluntary  health  in- 
surance plans  requires  a  unity  and  a 
positive  enthusiasm  which  state  and 
local  medical  societies  are  far  from 
possessing.  Most  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  for  thirty  years  been  so 
miseducated  about  health  insurance 
by  the  AMA  that  the  state  and  local 


societies  have  been  wholly  unprepared 
to  design  satisfactory  plans  or  to  ad- 
minister them  effectively.  The  recent 
spurt  of  activity  brought  about  by 
President  Truman's  health  message 
has  moved  such  long  standpat  state 
societies  as  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Wis- 
consin to  start  "plans."  These  plans, 
however,  are  even  more  restricted  in 
benefits  than  those  now  operating  un- 
der societies  in  some  of  the  other 
states.  Thus  they  make  progress  back- 
ward! 

Political  Potencies 

We  may  anticipate  therefore  that 
the  AMA's  blithe  voluntary  insurance 
program,  buttered  up  at  the  Senate 
hearings,  will  not  be  very  realistic  for 
long.  Some  of  the  AMA  leaders, 
knowing  this,  are  making  moves 
which  they  have  not  yet  laid  officially 
before  the  public  or  even  their 
own  membership.  This  undercover 
effort  is  for  governmental  action,  gov- 
ernment subsidies,  and  even  govern- 
mental plans,  with  organized  medi- 
cine in  control  of  administration. 
Next  month  the  curtain  may  be  lifted 
higher. 

Organized  medicine,  working  as  it 
is  days,  nights  and  Sundays,  might 
get  what  it  wants  if  its  leaders  could 
start  with  a  clean  slate.  But  the  past 
inhibits  the  future.  They  must  reck- 
on, as  the  Senate  hearings  have  made 
clear,  with  four  politically  potent 
groups,  which  feel  in  varying  degrees 
the  urgency  of  unmet  medical  needs 
and  recognize  the  necessity  for  public 
action  in  dealing  with  them.  These 
groups  are:  labor;  veterans;  farmers; 
and  businessmen  (general  business,  as 
distinguished  from  special  interests 
like  the  drug  trades  and  the  casualty 
insurance  companies). 

Organized    labor   has   been    united 


8  BOOKLETS  BY 
BERTRAND  RUSSELL 

Bertrand  Russell,  the  distinguished  phil- 
osopher, mathematician,  logician  and  Free- 
thinker, recently  said  that  he  enjoyed 
writing  booklets  for  E.  Haldeman-Julius 
because  he  is  given  the  fullest  freedom  of 
expression.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  essays 
written  for  Haldeman-Julius  that  Dr.  Rus- 
sell can  give  circulation  to  the  mind-liber- 
ating thoughts  he  feels  should  be  made 
known  to  the  average  person.  Most  stand- 
ard publishers  are  afraid  to  issue  works 
that  are  frowned  on  by  the  orthodox  and 
conventional.  Such  a  restriction  is  never 
encountered  in  the  editorial  department  of 
the  H-J  Publications.  In  the  booklets  listed 
below  Dr.  Russell  offers  a  feast  of  reason, 
information,  logic,  wit  and  rollicking  hu- 
mor. We  present: 

THE  VALUE  OF  FREE  THOUGHT,  How  to  Be- 
come  a  Truth-Seeker  and  Break  the  Chain*  of 
Mental  Slavery  25« 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  INTELLECTUAL  RUBBISH.  A 
Hilarious  Catalogue  of  Organized  and  Indi- 
vidual Stupidity  25«  . 

HOW  TO  HEAD  AND  UNDERSTAND  HISTORY. 
The  Pa»t  aa  the  Key  to  the  Future 2Se 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHILOSOPHER.  A  LOCI. 
CIAN,  A  MATHEMATICIAN  30e 

WHAT  CAN  A   FREEMAN  WORSHIP? 2S« 

WHY   I   AM   NOT  A   CHRISTIAN    25e 

HAS  RELIGION  MADE  USEFUL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  CIVILIZATION?  r 2S« 

A  LIBERAL  VIEW  OF  DIVORCE 25« 

We  offer  all  eight  booklets  by  Bertrand  Russell 
for  only  $1.45,  prepaid.  Ask  for  BERTRAND 
RUSSELL'S  EIGHT  BOOKLETS.  Address: 

E.  HALDEMAN-JULIUS, 
Box  R-1934,  Girard,  Kansas. 


MAY     1946 


cess 
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behind  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill.  When  the  hearings  opened  on 
April  2,  each  of  .the  three  other  groups 
was  divided  within  itself  concerning 
the  bill.  Major  elements  within  each 
group  had  not  defined  the  kind  and 
extent  of  governmental  participation 
they  want.  Since  then  their  political 
maturation  has  been  proceeding  rap- 
idly. A  variety  of  suggestions  and 
amendments  for  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill,  plus  Senator  Taft's  irri- 
tating substitute,  are  helping  the  pro- 
along. 
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WORKERS    WANTED 


CASE  WORKERS:  County-wide  accredited 
case  work  agency  thirty  miles  from  New 
York  expanding  program  of  family  case  work 
and  child  protective  services.  Case  work  in 
rural  and  urban  settings.  Psychiatric  consul- 
tation. Cars  provided.  Graduate  degree  mini- 
mum qualification  for  full  position.  Salaries 
$1920-$2400.  Work  study  plan  for  partially 
trained  worker  considered  if  applicant  accepted 
by  graduate  school.  Interviews  arranged.  Send 
chronological  record  of  training  and  experi- 
ence. Apply:  Family  and  Children's  Society, 
Park  Square  Building,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

DISTRICT  WORKER:  Salary  Range,  $250. 
$280  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. Minimum  Qualifications :  College,  4 
years.  Graduate  Study,  1  year  at  recognized 
school  of  social  work,  which  must  have  in- 
cluded courses  in  Child  Welfare  and  Public 
Welfare  administration  and  Supervised  Field 
Work  in  Child  and  Family  Welfare.  Experi- 
ence :  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social 
work,  one  of  which  must  have  been  in  Child 
Welfare,  one  in  Public  Assistance  and  one 
in  a  Supervisory  capacity. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER:  Salary  Range, 
$225-$255  per  month.  Appointments  at  the 
minimum.  Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4 
years.  Graduate  Study,  1  year  at  recognized 
school  of  social  work  which  must  have  in- 
cluded courses  in  Child  Welfare  and  Public 
Welfare  administration  and  supervised  Field 
Work  in  Child  and  Family  Welfare.  Experi- 
ence :  1  year  in  the  past  5  years  of  social 
work  either  in  Child  Welfare  or  in  Public 
Assistance. 

Apply:  Alaska  Merit  System,  Box  201,  Jun- 
eau,  Alaska,  via  airmail,  supplying  minimum 
qualifications.* 

SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced, to  have  charge  of  a  family  service 
department  in  multiple  service  Jewish  case 
work  agency.  Responsibilities  include  super- 
vision of  workers  and  students,  administration 
of  unit  and  community  committe  work.  Sal- 
ary range  $2700  to  $3800.  8215  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  qualified, 
by  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency  of- 
fering good  supervision  and  special  interest  as- 
signments. Classifications  Case  Worker  I  and 
Case  Worker  II  provide  excellent  salary 
range.  8210  Survey. 

WORKERS  AND  SECRETARY-STENOGRA- 
PHER  (Women)  needed  for  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE AND  RECORD  DEPARTMENTS  of 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  in  the 
Kentucky  Mountains.  Write  Director,  Wend- 
over,  Leslie  County,  Ky. 

CASEWORKER    for    home    finding    and    child 

placement    in     Protestant    Children's    Agency. 

1       Suburb  of  Chicago.   Good   salary.    Educational 

opportunities.    Bensenville    Home,    Bensenville, 

Illinois.    Attention    Superintendent. 

SUPERVISOR  for  combination  personnel  and 
social  work  position  in  chest  related  sheltered 
workshop  serving  140  clients  regularly.  One 
assistant,  one  year  graduate  work  necessary. 
Experience  with  testing.  Occupational  therapy 
and/or  psychiatry  an  advantage.  Goodwill 
Industries,  Dallas,  Texas. 


VACANCIES  on  Children's  Aid  Society  Staff. 
Supervisor,  Caseworker  and  Day  Nurserv 
Worker.  Adequate  salary  commensurate  with 
professional  training  and  experience.  Oppor- 
tunity for  continued  training  in  School  of 
Social  Work.  Four  weeks  vacation ;  sick 
leave.  Write  Mary  A.  Howell,  Executive 
Secretary,  803^  East  Main  Street,  Richmond 
19,  Virginia. 


CASE  WORKER — Protestant — experienced — to 
establish  and  supervise  home  finding  and  child 
placing  service  in  connection  with  children's 
institution.  Midwest  city.  Administrative 
ability  necessary.  Salary  starts  at  $2650. 
8355  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKERS:  A— With  two  years  gradu- 
ate training  plus  experience  in  Psychiatric 
and/or  Children's  and/or  Family  fields.  In- 
terested in  practice  but  prepared  to  supervise 
junior  workers  and/or  students,  salary  range 
$3,000  to  $3,800.  B — Graduating  from  two 
year  graduate  training  June,  1946,  with  field 
experience  in  Psychiatric,  Children's  or  Family 
case  work,  eager  to  develop  skills  through  se- 
lective case  loads,  consultation  with  Profes- 
sional School  and  Psychiatrist.  Salary  range 
$2,700  to  $3,300.  Cars  provided.  Apply : 
Family  Welfare  Association,  City  Hall,  Spo- 
kane 8,  Washington. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  wanted 
to  complete  staff  of  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic, 
Community  Chest  Agency  in  city  of  100,000 
near  Chicago.  Worker  to  do  case  work  job 
and  some  therapy  with  adults  and  children 
under  supervision  of  psychiatrist.  Prefer  ma- 
ture woman  with  degree  in  social  work  and 
clinic  orientation.  Salary  to  $3000  and  par- 
ticipation in  National  Retirement  Plan. 
Write — Peoria  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic,  300  N. 
Monroe  Street,  Peoria  3,  Illinois. 

CASEWORKER,  must  have  graduate  experience 
for  position  in  Maternity  Hospital  for  Unwed 
Mothers.  Protestant.  Salary  starting  at  $1,920 
per  year.  Write  Marion  S.  Kimball,  202  West 
Newton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  two  children's  caseworkers 
with  one  or  two  years  Graduate  School  train- 
ing to  work  in  progressive,  state-wide,  child 
Placement  agency.  Preferred  age,  25  to  34. 
tarting  salary,  up  to  $2400,  depending  on 
training  and  experience.  Regular  increases. 
Agency  owned  cars.  Travel  expense  paid  to 
Seattle.  Interesting  environment  in  a  rapidly 
developing  region.  Washington  Children's 
Home  Society,  Box  90,  University  Station, 
Seattle  5,  Washington. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  an  Executive  for 
the  Miami  Division  of  the  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Florida,  a  statewide  non-sectarian 
child  placing  agency.  Must  be  a  person  with 
background  of  education,  training  and  expe- 
rience in  child  welfare  work,  and  have  unques- 
tioned administrative  experience  and  abilities. 
Permanent  position  with  good  salary  assured 
right  person.  Write  304,  Consolidated  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Florida,  giving  complete  in- 
formation as  to  training,  education,  experi- 
ence, etc. 

SUPERVISOR  wanted  by  private  state-wide 
children's  agency  in  Kansas.  Must  have  two 
years'  training.  Also  two  case  workers  with 
training.  Salary  $2400  or  more.  Kansas  Chil- 
dren's Home  &  Service  League,  1825  Maple, 
Wichita  12,  Kansas. 

MEDICAL     SOCIAL     WORKER,     for     chal- 
lenging    combination    case    work    and    commu- 
nity   organization    in    Voluntary    Health     Pro- 
§ram,    Denver,    Colorado.      No    travel.      8356 
urvey. 


CASE  WORKERS,  two,  master's  degree  or 
equivalent,  between  35  and  40,  with  experi- 
ence in  Child  Welfare  field.  Position  embraces 
work  with  the  unmarried  mother,  home  stud- 
ies with  the  adoptive  applicants,  visits  to 
adoptive  homes.  Salary  range  $230  to  $250 
a  month.  8348  Survey. 


CASEWORKER — Church  agency  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Primarily  to  work  with  juveniles 
appearing  in  court.  Also  opportunity  for  fam- 
ily case  work.  Lutheran  preferred.  S337  Survey. 


NEW  MEXICO  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

offers 
Opportunities  for  Employment 

for 
Professionally  Trained   Social  Workers 

Positions:  'County   Director   III 

Supervisor  of   Public  Assistance  Case  Supervisor 

Ass't  Sup.  of  Public  Assistance  Supervisor  o*  Child  Welfare  Services 

Medical  Social  Consultant  Foster  Care  Consultant 

Field    Representative  District  Child   Welfare  Consultant 

County  Director  I  •  Senior  Child   Welfare  Worker 

•County  Director  II  Junior  Child   Welfare  Worker 

Case  Reviewer 

•State   resident  Is  required  for   appointment   in   these   positions. 

Salary    Range    $150   to   $250.   The   closing   date  for  applications,    June    I.    1946.    For  application    blanks   and 

information   write 

NEW    MEXICO    MERIT    SYSTEM,         Box    939,         SANTA   FE,    NEW    MEXICO 


WORKERS    WANTED 


POSITIONS  FOR: — Executives  and  Assist- 
ants with  National  Youth  Serving  Organiza- 
tion. Openings  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  College  degree  required — good  salary 
and  promotion.  8347  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  WORKER  in  resi- 
dent  position  as  Director  of  attractive  home 
for  forty  working,  girls.  Agency  a  constituent 
of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in  large 
eastern  city  Write  full  details.  8346  Survey. 


WANTED:  Director  of  Social  Service.  A 
woman  with  graduate  training  and  a  number 
of  years  experience  in  Child  Welfare  work 
for  a  Children's  Institution  providing  a  foster 
home  program.  Located  in  Connecticut.  8344 
Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR  of  case  work 
for  high  standard  family  service  agency  in 
large  West  Coast  cky.  Interesting  possibili- 
ties. Salary  commensurate  with  responsibili- 
ties. Write  fully.  Confidential.  8335  Survey. 


CASEWORKER  for  private  family  and  chil- 
dren's agency  in  midwest  city.  One  year's 
training  desired.  If  you  have  master's  degree 
and  experienced  and  interested  in  developing 
into  supervisor,  this  may  be  your  chance. 
8342  Survey. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  direct  new 
neighborhood  house  in  midwestern  city.  Open 
July  1.  8343  Survey. 


CASE  WORKERS — opportunity  to  participate 
in  development  of  newly  merged  child  and 
family  agency  offering  well  rounded  experience 
in  child  and  family  welfare.  School  of  Social 
Work  graduates  preferred  with  experience  but 
will  consider  those  with  one  year  training. 
Five  workers  needed.  Salary  according  to 
training  and  experience.  Apply  Child  and 
Family  Service,  Inc.,  215  Board  of  Trade 
Burlding,  Norfolk  10,  Virginia. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS  for  Miami 
and  Jacksonville  offices  of  The  Children's 
Home  Society  of  Florida.  Openings  for  Case 
Workers  and  Field  Representatives.  Salary 
range  $2,400  to  $3,200,  and  all  travel  expenses 
including  mileage  at  T/it.  College  education, 
graduate  study  at  school  of  social  work,  and 
experience  in  children's  work  required.  Apply 
to  403  Consolidated  BIdg.,  Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 


WANTED— MAN  AS  PRESS  RELATIONS 
MANAGER  for  Metropolitan  Community 
Fund.  Mature,  experienced  in  newspaper  field, 
with  working  background  in  metropolitan  so- 
cial work  or  chest.  Will  work  within  Public 
Relations  Division,  and  supervise  complete 
press  program.  Salary  adequate.  Write  Ena 
Powers,  Personnel  Director,  Community  Fund. 
100  West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago  3.  111. 

WANTED:   ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  female, 
in   Social   Service   Department  of   Metropolitan 
Hospital.      Give    full    details,    including    back- 
ground    of     training     and     experience. 
Survey. 


WANTED— CASE  WORKERS— We  wish  to 
employ  three  case  workers  for  a  child  caring 
agency  located  in  a  Chicago  suburb.  We  need 
one  worker  who  can,  under  supervision,  work 
with  unmarried  mothers.  Two  workers  are 
needed  to  do  child  placing  and  supervision.  A 
minimum  of  three  quarters  of  field  work  in  a 
school  of  social  work  is  required.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  further  schooling  while 
employed.  Salaries  conform  to  those  paid  by 
Chicago  agencies.  As  most  of  our  work  is  in 
Chicago  residence  is  not  required  at  Agency  s 
headquarters.  Write  to  Lutheran  Child  Wel- 
fare Association,  Addison,  Illinois. 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


SUMMER  GUESTS  wanted  in  Old  South 
Louisiana  Country  Home.  Excellent  fishing. 
Tom  Pitcher,  Springfield,  La. 

OVERSEAS  FOOD  PACKAGES 

FOOD  PACKAGES  FOR  CIVILIAN  RELIEF 
packed  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  Denmark  or  the  U.S.A.  by  a  reliable  and 
experienced  organization.  All  shipments  in- 
sured by  Lloyds  of  London.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. Richard  H.  Toeplitz,  120  Wall  St., 
New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BATTLE 

of  the   LITERATURE 

Do  you  find  time  to  read  all  the  social  work  journals 
you  would  like  to  read? 

Do  you  lie  awake  nights  worrying  about  it? 
Are  you,  too,  losing  the  Battle  of  the  Literature? 

If  so,  by  subscribing  to  the  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
DIGEST  you  can  dilute  your  anxiety,  dissipate  your 
guilt  and  strengthen  your  ego,  because  the  DIGEST 
staff  will: 

•  Plough  through  some  500,000  words  a  month  in 
about   300   articles  published   in  40  professional 
journals 

•  Select  15  to  20  articles  of  outstanding  merit  from 
the   current   literature 

•  Boil  them  down  and  streamline  them  for  quick, 
easy  reading 

•  Put    them    into   one   small    magazine  which   can 
be  tucked  comfortably   into  your  coat  pocket  or 
purse,  ready  for  a  quick  perusal  at  odd  moments. 

Reading  Time  Per  Article  3  to  8  Minutes! 

Send  your  check  for  $3.00  or  drop  us  a  postcard 
and  we'll  bill  you  later. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIGEST 

373   SPRECKELS   BLDG.   --   SAN   DIEGO    1,   CAL. 
Please  print  name  and  address  including  zone  number 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

MAN,  31,  Protestant,  married,  M.S.W.,  7  years 
case  work,  supervisory  and  executive  experi- 
ence, desires  west  coast  position  as  executive, 
family  or  children's  agency.  8345  Surrey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Protestant,  with  administra- 
tive  experience  in  Children's  Homes  and 
Group  Work  with  normal  and  handicapped 
children,  wishes  position  as  Director  or  Super- 
intendent in  Children's  Home  or  Agency.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Employed  now  but  available 
anytime.  8352  Survey. 

WOMAN,  government  employee  (wartime  ap- 
pointment) ,  trained  research  worker,  teaching 
and  administrative  experience,  desires  position 
as  supervisor  in  research  department  of  public 
or  private  agency.  Special  interest  social  se- 
curity and  employment  problems.  Excellent 
academic  background  and  work  references. 
Minimum  salary  $4200.  8357  Survey. 

SUMMER  JOB,  man,  28,  entering  social  work 
school  in  Fall.  Institutional,  ease  work  back- 
ground.  Available  June.  8359  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  want  progressive 
Community  work  in  Social  Settlement,  Neigh- 
borhood Organization,  or  Rural  Community 
Project.  Protestant,  in  early  forties,  family. 
Strong  interest  and  experience  In  inter-racial, 
inter-faith  fields.  Man's  major  experience : 
ordained  minister,  state  and  local  religious 
organizations,  conference  leader  for  young  peo- 
ple. Wife:  M.A.  candidate,  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work.  Experienced  in  Community 
Organization  with  state  agency,  Settlement, 
and  Children's  Agencies.  8358  Survey. 

DIRECTOR — Home  for  Aged.  Couple  desiring 
to  make  change.  Ten  years  institutional  ex- 
perience. Orthodox  background.  Ready  to  go 
anywhere  in  U.S.A.  8360  Survey. 

DISCHARGED  ARMY  OFFICER,  graduate 
accredited  School  of  Social  Work,  no  ex- 
perience, available  June.  Interested  in  case- 
work and/or  community  organization  position 
with  good  supervision.  Preferably  southwest. 

8361  Survey. __ 

MAN,  34,  Catholic,  extensive  administrative  ex- 
perience ;  past  3  years  Red  Cross,  community 
service,  fund  raising ;  7  years  previous  ex- 
perience m  Social  Work.  Active'  in  community 
organization  as  President  of  a  Council  of 
Social  Agencies.  Interested  executive  position 
in  community  organization,  children's  field  or 
private  agency,  preferably  New  York  area. 

8362  Survey. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


EXECUTIVE,  MALE,  experienced  program 
director,  group  work  agencies,  11  years  com- 
munity organization,  promotional,  council, 
fund-raising  work;  4  years  Army  Morale 
Services  Division.  Professionally  trained,  de- 
sires position  recreation  administrative  field. 
8363  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  WORKER,  male, 
college  degree,  graduate  School  of  Social  Work, 
desires  position  involving  Community  organ- 
ization, public  relations,  group  work;  other 
openings  considered.  Five  years  of  public  re- 
lations, group  work,  counseling  and  psychiatric 
experience.  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
areas  preferred.  8353  Survey. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS 

SCHOENHOF'S  FOREIGN  BOOKS,  INC. 

1280  Massachusetts  Avenue,   Dept.   SV 

Cambridge  38,   Mass. 

BOOKPLATES 

FREE    CATALOG,    showing    several    hundred 

beautiful  designs. 
ANTIOCH  BOOKPLATES,  Box  218.  Ytllow  Springs,  Ohio 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

SUBSCRIBE  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  MAGA- 
ZINES and  newspapers,  any  number  in  one 
order;  only  one  bill  to  pay,  in  instalments  if 
desired,  after  I  enter  subscriptions  at  pub- 
lishers' lowest  prices,  club  rates,  etc.  Institu- 
tional accounts  expedited.  Catalog  SG.  free. 
JOHN  CREHORE,  Postbox  2329-G,  Wash- 
ington 13,  D.  C. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex 
tended  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

RESEARCH:  Congressional  Library,  Govern- 
ment Bureaus,  etc.  Questions,  literary  or 
scientific  investigations,  genealogy,  business 
errands,  attended  by  experts.  Circular  free. 
CREHORE,  Box  2329-G,  Washington  13, 
D.  C. 


THE  CHALLENGE 
OF  A  NEW  ERA 

MEN   AND   WOMEN   OF  TODAY   mu.it 

meet  the  challenge  of  a  new  era 
— a  new  world  which  recognizes 
the  importance  of  psychology  and 
successful  interpersonal  relation- 
ships. Forward  looking  individ. 
nals  are  establishing  places  for 
themselves  in  such  a  scheme  of 
things  and  many  are  turning  to 
the  field  of  psychiatry. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OP  LIVING,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  active 
psychiatric  clinics  in  the  coun- 
try, offers  college  men  and 
women  didactic  and  practical 
training  in  psychology,  sociology, 
and  psychiatry.  Here  in  helping 
others  to  reestablish  themselves 
as  a  part  of  the  present  day  social 
structure — a  knowledge  is  gained 
of  other  people  and  of  them- 
selves. This  knowledge  enriches 
their  own  capacity  for  living  and 
is  a  valuable  ;i--rt  in  any  field 
of  endeavor. 

Write  to  INSTITUTE  OF  LIVING,  200 
Retreat  Avenue.  Hartford  2,  Con- 
necticut. 


MAY     1946 
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EDUCATIONAL     DIRECTORY 


SMITH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Graduate  Seminars 
July  22  through  August  2,  1946 

CASE  WORK  WITH  THE  CHILD  AND  HIS 
FAMILY 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Child  Development. 

Dr.  Adelaide  M.  Johnson 
Advanced  Case  Work.  Mrs.  Lucille  N.  Austin 

THE  PSYCHOSOMATIC  CONCEPT 
Its  Use  in  Medicine.  Dr.  Felix  Deutsch 
Its  Use  in  Social  Case  Work.  Eleanor  Cockerill 

SUPERVISORY  METHOD  IN  SOCIAL  CASE 
WORK.  Mrs.  Lucille  N.  Austin 

For  further  information  write  to 
THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE 
KENT  SCHOOL  OF 

SOCIAL  WORK 

•    •    • 

One-and  Two- Year  Graduate  Programs 

Leading  to  the  Certificate 
and  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

For  further  information  apply  to: 

The  Dean, 

RAYMOND  A.  KENT  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

University  of  Louisville 

Louisville  8,   Ky. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

A  Projection  for   the  College   Woman 

An    Intensive   and   basic   experience   In   the   various   branches   of   nursing    U 
offered    during    the   thirty    months'    course    which    leads    to    the    degree    of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A    Bachelor's   degree  In   arts,    science  or  philosophy   from   *  college  of 
approved   standing   IB   required   for   admission. 

For  Catalogue  and  Information  addreti: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New    Haven,    Connecticut 


Summer  Sessions  In  Social  Work 

at  the 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

June  10- July  13 
July  15- August  17 

Same  credit  for  courses  toward  the  Diploma 
or  degree  as  when  offered  during  Fall  and 
Winter  Sessions.  Special  courses  in  Social 
Work  with  Veterans.  Member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 
Affiliated  with  and  enjoying  all  the  benefits 
of  regular  Atlanta  University  Summer 
School. 

Forrester  B.  Washington,  Director 
247  Henry  St.  S.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The    Faculty    of    the  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  BUFFALO  School  of 
Social  Work    will  be  available  for 
consultation   during    the    National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC  -  -  "Interesting 
and  commendable  publication  and 
quite  ahead  of  most  of  the  liberal 


issues. 


— W.  M.,  of  California 
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Untoersittp  of  Cfncago 

JSntrtc*  Abmtnt»tr»ttati 


of 


ACADEMIC   YEAR    1946-47 

SUMMER  QUARTER,    1946 

First  Term  —  June  24-July  26 
Second  Term  —  July  29-August  31 

Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  1 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving   complete   program   and    requirements 
for  admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

GEORGE  WARREN  BROWN 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Professional  Education  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work. 

Basic  curriculum  and  specializations  in 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare, 
Medical  Social  Work,  Psychiatric  Social 
Work,  Public  Welfare,  Group  Work, 
Social  Welfare  Organization,  Research. 


Academic  year  1946-47  begins  September  30. 
Summer  sessions:  June  17  —  July  26; 

July  29  —  August  31. 

For  bulletins  or  further  infor- 
mation  apply   to   the   Dean. 


THE  SOUTHARD  SCHOOL 

(Children's  Department  of  The  Menninger  Clinic) 

For  the  Re-education  and 
Psychiatric  Treatment  of 
Children  of  Average  and 
Superior  Intelligence. 

Boarding    Home    Facilities 
TOPEKA,   KANSAS 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Special  Spring  and  Summer  Program 

Institute  for  Superintendents  and  Assistant 
Superintendents  of  Children's  Institutions 

(Under   joint   auspices    of   the   School    of    Applied    Social 
Sciences  and  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America) 

May  16  -  18 

Institute  on  Programs  for  the 
Young  Adult 

May  27  -  June  1 


Workshop  on  Teaching  of  Administration 
and  Community  Organization 

(Open  to  instructors  in  Administration  and  Community 
Organization  in  graduate  schools  of  social  work,  adminis- 
trators of  social  agencies  and  social  workers  in  Community 
Organization) 

June  17-21 

Public  Welfare  Workshop 

July  22  -  26 

For  details  write 
Director  of  Admission,  2117  Adelbert  Road,  Cleveland  6,  O. 


MAY     1946 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PREPARATION  FOR  GOVERNMENTAL  SOCIAL 
WORK  AND  POST-WAR  REHABILITATION 

Beginning  students  may  enter  in  May,  September  and 
January. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

For  practicing  social  workers  who  have  not  the  profes- 
sional degree. 

The  program  is  especially  adapted  for  public  welfare 
workers,  child  welfare  workers,  and  others  who  have  an  op- 
portunity for  part-time  study  or  who  are  allowed  educational 
leave. 

For  information  and   catalogue,    apply   to 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
84  Exeter  Street  Boston  Massachusetts 


CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Schcnley  Park,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Department  of  Social  Work 

Two  Year  Graduate  Professional  Curriculum — Specializa- 
tions in  Case  Work,  Group  Work,  Administration  and 
Community  Relations,  and  Research  in  Social  Work. 

Undergraduate  Preprofessional  Curriculum — Social  Science 
and  Pre- Social  Work  Program  in  preparation  for  Gradu- 
ate Professional  Study. 

Registration:  Wednesday,  September  25,  1946 

Address  inquiries  to  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke  Burnett,  Head,  De- 
partment of  Social  Work. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Member,  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 

Professional  Education  in  social  case  work,  medical  social 
work,  child  welfare,  social  welfare  planning,  yiternational 
relief,  administration,  social  and  industrial  research,  admin- 
istration of  public  and  private  social  agencies;  also  grad- 
uate study  in  sociology  and  the  social-  sciences.  Degrees 
awarded:  PhD.  and  M.  A.  in  Social  Economy  and 
Sociology. 

Apply  to  Secretary,  Department  of  Social  Economy 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51   Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


SMITH   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Educa- 
tional Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master 
of  Social  Science. 

Plan  A  covers  three  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  two  winter  field  placements  in  qualified 
case  work  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  program 
is  designed  for  students  without  previous  training 
or  experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  covers  two  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  one  winter  field  placement.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  satis- 
factory experience  in  an  approved  social  agency 
or  adequate  graduate  work. 

Plan  C  admits  students  for  the  first  summer  session 
of  academic  study.  Students  who  elect  a  full  pro- 
gram may  reapply  to  complete  the  course  pro- 
vided a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  has 
intervened. 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  25,  1946 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  S 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


LOYOLA   UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Founded  1914 

Two-year    curriculum    leading    to 
degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work 

Summer  Session :  June  24  to  August  2nd 
For  Further  Information  Address: 

Office  of  the  Dean, 

School  of  Social  Work, 

28  North  Franklin  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


HOWARD    UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Washington   1 ,  D.  C. 


ANNOUNCES  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  A 

TWO  YEAR  GRADUATE  PROGRAM  LEADING  TO 

THE  MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  DEGREE 


Generic  Curriculum  and  Specializations  in  Family  Case 
Work,  Child  Welfare,  Medical  Social  Case  Work,  Group 
Work,  Community  Organization,  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  One  Year  Certificate  Program 
Also  Continues  To  Be  Available 


Limited  Number  of  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  Available 
Bulletin  Sent  on  Request 
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Associate  and  Special  Croup  Meetings 


AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION  ON   MENTAL  DEFICIENCY 
Exhibit  and  Consultation  at  Booth 

American  Journal  on  Mental  Deficiency,  54.00  per  year 
Annual  Meeting,  Montreal,  Canada,  October  2   3, 
4  and  5,  1946 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

See  Program  for  National  Conference 
Consultation  Service  Available  at  Booth  of  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   OF  SOCIAL   WORKERS 

May  17,  18  and  19,  Delegate  Conference,  Hotel  Statler 
May  18,  7:00  P.M.— 25th  Anniversary  Dinner,  Hotel  Statler 
May  23,  2:00  to  3:30  P.M.    Meeting  on  Registration  and 

Licensing  of  Social  Workers 
Consultation  and  literature  at  Association's  Booth 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CROUP  WORK 

Annual  Meeting,  Buffalo,  New  York,  May  20-23,  1946 
Consultation  service  available  at  booth 
Afternoon  sessions:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
Evening  meeting:  Thursday 

AMERICAN   HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
620  Mills  Building,  Washington  6.  D.  C. 

Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  Public  Health 
Exhibit  and  Consultation  at  Booth  and  Afternoon  Sessions 
Headquarters:  Lafayette  Hotel 

AMERICAN   LEGION 

National  Child  Welfare  Division 
THE   AMERICAN    NATIONAL   RED   CROSS 

Delegates  invited  to  visit  headquarters  booth  and  attend 
meeting  on  "Volunteers — From  War*  to  Peace,"  2:30 
Tuesday  afternoon,  May  21,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  National  Committee  on  Volunteer 
Services  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 

Meeting  May  23rd,  8:30  P.M.  Hotel  Statler 

"An  Experiment  in  Cooperative  Community  Organization" 
Consultation  service  at  exhibit  booth 

CHILD   WELFARE   LEAGUE   OF   AMERICA.    INC. 

Headquarters — Hotel  Lafayette 

Consultation  at  Booth  and  Hotel 

Afternoon  sessions:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday 

Annual  meeting  Thursday  evening — see  Program 

CHURCH  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

All  meetings  at  Touraine  Hotel 

For  program  and  information  address: 

Dr.  Beverley  M.  Boyd,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York   10 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS.  INC. 

Headquarters,  Statler  Hotel 
Consultation  Service,  Exhibit 
Social  Service  Index 
Committee  on  Volunteer  Service 

FAMILY  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Statler 

Membership    meeting,    Thursday    evening.    Hotel    Statler 
Publications    display    and     staff    appointments,     Memorial 
Auditorium 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

May  20th,  2:00  to  3:30  P.M. 
May  21st,  4:00  to  5:30  P.M. 

May  24th,  9:00  to  10:30  A.M.— Joint  group  meeting  with 
the  Case  Work  Division 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

Consultation  at  booth 

Meeting  May  22,  2:00  P.M.,  Hotel  Statler 
Subject:  Youth  Employment  and  Education 
Speakers:  Eduard  C.  Lindeman;  Roy  Sorenson 

THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    MENTAL    HYGIENE,    INC. 

Meeting,  Wednesday  afternoon,  May  22nd 
Consultation  at  booth 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   OF  JEWISH   SOCIAL   WELFARE 

Annual  Meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  May   15-19 
For  details,  program  information,  etc.,  write  to  Herbert  H. 
Aptekar,  Secretary,  1841  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HOUSING  ASSOCIATIONS 
and  NATIONAL  PUBLIC  HOUSING  CONFERENCE 

Cooperative  exhibit  booth  on  citizens'  organizations  in 
housing.  Booth  staffed  courtesy  of  Buffalo  Municipal 
Housing  Authority 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

32nd  Conference 

May  16-19—  Hotel  General  Brock,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

May  20—4  P.M.  Buffalo 

Booth  and  Consultation  Service 

NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION 

May  17-18,  Statler  Hotel 

Subjects:  probation,  parole,  juvenile  courts,  detention,  com- 
munity preventive  movements 
Consultation  booth 

NATIONAL   PUBLICITY  COUNCIL   FOR 
HEALTH  AND  WELFARE   SERVICES 

Publicity  materials  and  public  relations  techniques  for 
health  and  welfare  agency  interpretation.  Delegates  are 
invited  to  headquarters  booth — exhibit  of  publicity  port- 
folios and  consultation  service  by  staff  members 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 

CHILDREN   AND  ADULTS,   INC., 

II    SOUTH   LA  SALLE  STREET.  CHICAGO  3.   ILLINOIS 

May    24 — Afternoon    program — Auditorium    Lecture    Room 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY   FOR   THE    PREVENTION   OF 
BLINDNESS,    INC. 

Wednesday,  May  22,  4-5:30  P.M.,  Auditorium,  Lecture  Hall 
Subject:   Integration  of  Eye  Services  in  Programs  of  Com- 
munity Social  Agencies 
Exhibit  and  Consultation  Booth 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION   OF  AMERICA,   INC. 
Delegates  invited  to  visit  booth  for  pamphlets  and  literature 

related  to  Planned  Parenthood. 

Meeting:  Statler  Hotel,  Tuesday,  May  21,  2:00  P.M.  on 
"Infertility:  Its  Diagnosis  and  Treatment" 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.   INC. 

Survey  Graphic  and  Survey  Midmonthly 
Book  Exhibits 


73rd  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

Buffalo,  1888—1909—1939—1946- 


New  HARPER  BOOKS 
for  Survey  Readers 
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AMERICAN 
LABOR  UNIONS 

What  They  Are  and  How  They  Work 
.     By  FLORENCE  PETERSON 

Director,  Industrial  Relations  Division. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

Are  you  puzzled  about  the  effect  of  labor  unions,  their 
policies,  their  demands,  strikes,  jurisdictional  conflicts 
and  all  the  other  confusions  reflected  in  today's  head- 
lines? Here  are  answers  to  countless  questions  arising 
in  the  minds  of  all  today  regarding  the  what,  why  and 
how  of  organized  labor.  "...  it  is  highly  informative." 
— The  Commonweal.  "Anyone  who  speaks  or  writes  on 
labor  today  must  have  a  copy  by  him." — The  Progres- 
sive." ...  a  veritable  mine  of  information  and  a  most 
useful  source  of  reference." — New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

$3.00 

THE  WAR  ON 

MALNUTRITION 

AND  POVERTY 

The  Role  of  Consumer  Co-operatives 
By  J.  MURRAY  LUCK 

Professor  of  Biochemistry.  Stanford 
University,  California 

Never  before  has  the  record  of  research  into  poverty, 
with  its  consequences  in  malnutrition,  been  set  forth  so 
completely  to  show  the  need  of  higher  levels  of  food 
consumption  among  underprivileged  groups.  Here  is  a 
challenging  approach  to  the  problem  with  attention 
centered  on  how  the  cooperative  societies  can  help  ap- 
preciably to  offset  the  conditions  of  malnutrition  and, 
at  the  same  time,  develop  the  cooperative  movement. 

$2.50 

SUPERVISING 
PEOPLE 

By  GEORGE  D.  HALSEY 

Author  of  "Making  and  Using  Industrial 

Service  Ratings" 

Problems  of  supervision  in  social  work,  public  adminis- 
tration and  office  agencies  are  increasingly  urgent  and 
bothersome,  but  here  is  concrete  help  for  all  adminis- 
trators and  department  heads.  The  book  covers  the 
entire  range  of  human  relations  effective  in  face-to-face 
supervision,  enlivened  and  extended  by  a  copious  use 
of  illustrative  anecdotes.  "It  stimulates  desires  to  do  a 
more  effective  supervisory  job.  It  merits  wide  distribu- 
tion."— T.  ROY  REID,  Director  of  Personnel,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture.  $3.00 


MY  COUNTRY 
SCHOOL  DIARY 

An  Adventure  in  Creative  Teaching 
By  JULIA  WEBER 

Everyone  interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  rural  life 
including  teachers,  social  workers  and  community 
workers  will  find  here  an  absorbing  and  helpful  record 
of  how  a  one-room-school  teacher  revived  a  community 
during  four  years  of  creative  teaching.  This  dramatic 
account  of  her  hour-by-hour  efforts  to  give  vitality  and 
creative  power  to  the  education  provided  furnishes 
guidance  and  shows  everyone  interested  in  rural  life 
the  human  difficulties  faced  in  the  country  school  and 
the  measures  by  which  they  can  be  met.  $3.00 


LEISURE  TIME 
EDUCATION 

A  Handbook  of  Creative  Activities 

• 

for  Teachers 
By  ANNA  MAY  JONES 

Guidance  Counselor,  New  York  City  Public  Schools 

The  increasing  attention  being  paid  in  formal  education 
to  education  for  leisure  makes  this  manual  for  teachers 
and  group  leaders  especially  timely  and  valuable.  It 
includes  not  only  suggestive  outlines  for  group  discus- 
sion among  teachers  and  recognized  leaders  but  it  also 
explains  how  the  regular  subjects  of  the,  curriculum  can 
interpret  leisure-time  activities.  S2.75 


THE  ART  OF 
PLAIN  TALK 

By  RUDOLF  FLESCH 

Author  of  "Marks  of  Readable  Style" 

Do  you  write  and  read  reports?  issue  public  relations 
releases?  or  otherwise  offer  ideas  for  public  accept- 
ance? Here  is  aid  to  helping  you  put  simple  power  and 
crystal  clarity  into  your  messages.  "If  I  had  to  recom- 
mend one  golden  book  on  writing,  for  beginners  as  well 
as  for  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  this  would  be 
the  one.  This  man  knows  how  to  write  and  how  to 
teach.  THE  ART  OF  PLAIN  TALK  is  a  delight  to  read 
.  .  .  salted  down  with  common  sense." — Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature.  $2.50 
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49  last  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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In  Pursuit  of  Happiness  by  John  G.  Winant 


rnal  Russia  Latin-American  Labor 

ORGE  SO'LOVEYTCHIK        SAMUEL  GUY  INMAN 


jews  in  Europe 

SIMON  H.  RIFKIND 


What's  wrong 

with  our  present  system 

of  unemployment 

compensation? 

AMERICAN  LABOR  LEADERS  from  sixteen  international 
unions,  both  A.F.  of  L.  and  C.I.O.,  asked  that  question.  They 
examined  the  entire  unemployment  compensation  set-up. 
This  book  is  the  result  of  their  study  of  this  vital  problem. 

LABOR  AGREES  THAT: 

1.  Unemployment  compensation  should  be  accessible  to 
all  wage-earners. 

2.  It  should  be  administered  by  a  federal  organization,  re- 
placing the  present  crazy  quilt  system. 

3.  It  must  pay  adequate  benefits,  not  a  pittance. 

4.  It  must  be  coupled  with  a  highly  developed,  nation-wide 
employment  service. 

5.  It  is  a  system  of  income  insurance,  and  not  a  plan  re- 
warding loafing. 

Every  wage-earner,  everyone  who  works  for  a  living, 
every  intelligent  citizen,  should  read  this  book.  $1.00 

LABOR  LOOKS  AT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

INSURANCE 


WE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO  PRESS 

5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III. 


COMING     NEXT    MONTH     IN     SURVEY    GRAPHIC 

The   Plight  of  Conscientious  Objectors 

By  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam 

Chairman   of    the    Committee    on    Conscientious   Objectors 
Federal    Council    oj   the    Churches   of    Christ    in    America 

Several  thousand  conscientious  objectors  are  now  serving  long  term 
prison  sentences.  Bishop  Oxnam  tells  the  story  of  the  campaign  to 
gain  their  release  and  to  restore  their  civil  rights.  He  points  out,  also, 
many  injustices,  such  as  unpaid  labor  in  work  camps  supported  at  great 
sacrifices  by  the  peace  churches,  which  he  believes  have  marked 
the  treatment  of  America's  conscientious  objectors  in  World  War  II. 


A   new  approach 

to  the  study  of 

schizophrenia 


The 
Biology  of 

Schizophrenia 

by  ROY  C.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

Director  of  Research,  Memorial 
Foundation  for  N  euro-Endocrine 
Research,  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  author  of  ENDOCRINOLOGY 

Dr.  Hoslcins*  study  of  schizophrenia  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  psychia- 
trist, biochemist,  physiologist  and  neu- 
rologist in  that  he  considers  the  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  biologist 
and  discusses  schizophrenia  as  a  mani- 
festation of  disordered  biology.  THE 
BIOLOGY  OF  SCHIZOPHRENIA  is 
an  analytical,  Integra tive  interpretation, 
valuable  for  its  present  applications  and 
stimulating  in  its  suggestions  for  further 
research.  $2.75 


Other  Important 
Norton  Books 
on  Psychiatry 


EMOTIONAL  PROBLEMS 
OF  LIVING 

By    O.    Spurgeon   English,    M.D.    and 
G.  H.  J.  Pearson,  M.D.  $5.00 

COMMON  NEUROSES  OF 
CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS 

By    O.    Spurgeon    English,    M.D.    and 
G.  H.  J.  Pearson,  M.D.  $4.00 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PSYCHIATRY 

By    P.    M.    Lichtenstein,    M.D.    and 
S.  M.  Small.  M.D.  $3.75 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  WITH 
CHILDREN 

By   Frederick  H.  Allen,    M.D.      $3.75 

HISTORY  OF  MEDICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

By  Gregory  Zilboorg  and  George  W. 
Henry  $7.50 

OUR  INNER  CONFLICTS 

By  Karen  Homey,  M.D.  $3.00 

SELF-ANALYSIS 

By  Karen  Homey,  M.D.  $3.50 

FREUD'S  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  PSYCHIATRY 

By  A.  A.  Brill  $3.00 

THE  PSYCHOANALYTIC  THEORY 
OF  NEUROSIS 

By  Otto  Fenichel  $8.50 

At  all  bookstores 

W.  W.  NORTON  &  CO. 

"Books  That  Live"  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.I  1 


DIRECTORY  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Social,   Economic  and   International   Planning 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS) — 20  South  12th  Street,  Philadel- 
phia 7,  Pennsylvania;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Executive  Secretary.  Represents  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  relief  and  social  welfare  serv- 
ices on  a  non-sectarian  basis  and  without 
discrimination  of  race  or  nationality.  Present 
activities  include  CHILD  FEEDING  and 
OTHER  RELIEF  PROJECTS:  in  Finland, 
France,  Poland,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe;  MEDICAL  WORK, 
DRUG  TRANSPORT  and  REHABILITA- 
TION: in  China  and  India;  REFUGEE 
AID:  in  United  States  and  abroad;  RACE 
RELATIONS:  community  services  for  Japa- 
nese Americans,  improvement  of  housing  and 
employment  for  Negroes;  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS:  housing  projects  and  con- 
sultative services  to  management  and  labor; 
VOLUNTEER  WORK  CAMPS:  for  college 
and  high-school  students  to  become  acquainted 
with  social  and  economic  problems  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  RELATIONS:  300  institutes  to 
promote  study  of  religious  and  economic 
bases  for  peace  and  post-war  reconstruction ; 
student  study  groups  for  peace  education  on 
college  campuses. 


Since   1917   AMERICAN  JEWISH   CONGRESS      has 

concerned  itself  with  protection  of  rights  of 
Jews.  Activities  now  embrace  situation  in 
United  States,  Latin  America,  and  Europe. 
Its  program  includes  defense  against  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda,  combating  economic  dis- 
crimination, law  and  legislation  with  a  view 
to  strengthening  democracy,  political  repre- 
sentation on  behalf  of  rights  of  Jews,  and 
amelioration  of  conditions  for  refugees. 
Maintains  the  INSTITUTE  OF  JEWISH  AFFAIRS, 
a  research  body  to  gather  and  publish  the 
facts  of  Jewish  life;  publishes  CONCRFSS 
WEEKLY,  a  Jewish  review.  Is  American 
branch  of  the  WORLD  JEWISH  CONGRESS. 
1834  Broadway,  New  York  23,  New  York. 


THE      AMERICAN      NATIONAL      RED      CROSS — 

Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  five  area  offices 
in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  There  are  3,757  local  chapters  organ- 
ized mostly  on  a  county  basis.  Services  of 
the  Red  Cross  are :  Services  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  Services  to  Veterans,  Relief  to 
Prisoners  of  War,  Bjood  Donor  Service,  Dis- 
aster Relief  and  Civilian  War  Aid,  Office  of 
the  Medical  Director,  Nursing  Service,  Nu- 
trition Service,  First  Aid,  Water  Safety 
and  Accident  Prevention,  Volunteer  Special 
Services,  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  and 
Foreign  War  Relief. 


AMERICANS  UNITED  for  World  Organization, 
Inc.,  1860  Broadway,  New  York  23.  Purpose 
to  develop  a  democratic  world  government, 
capable  of  controlling  armaments  and  restrain- 
ing aggressors,  by  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  and  by  supporting  all 
measures  tending  to  promote  international  co- 
operation; opposes  all  narrowly  nationalist 
and  fascist  elements.  The  only  political  action 
group  in  its  field,  AUWO  led  in  mobilizing 
public  opinion  for  the  U.  N.  Charter,  Bretton 
Woods,  and  UNRRA.  Board  Chairman, 'Ray- 
mond Swing.  President,  Mrs.  J.  Borden 
Harriman.  Executive,  Ulric  Bel!.  Publiea 
tion,  "Capitol  Hill  Views  the  World,"  weekly 
Dues:  Associate,  $2;  Member,  $5  and  up. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS'  ASSO. 
CIATION,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administration 
(1)  annually  issues  The  Municipal  Year 
Bcok,  an  encyclopedia  of  information  about 
municipal  activities  in  the  2,042  United  States 
cities  over  5,000;  (2)  publishes  Public  Man- 
agement, a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  loca 
government;  (3)  issues  special  research  re- 
ports such  as  Planning  for  Postwar  Munici- 
pal Services,  and  1'he  Police  and  Minority 
Groups,  etc.;  14)  provides  a  series  of  eighi 
practical  correspondence  courses  in  municipa' 
government.  Write  for  a  complete  list  oi 
publications  and  a  catalogue  on  training 
courses. 


B'NAI  B'RITII —  Oldest  and  largest  national  Jew- 
ish service  anil  fraternal  organization  whose 
program  embraces  manifold  activities  in  war 
service,  Americanism,  youth  welfare,  war  re- 
lief, education,  community  and  social  service, 
inter-faith  good  will,  defense  of  Jewish  rights 
and  philanthropy.  Membership  200,000  in- 
cluding women  s  auxiliaries  and  junior  units 
—1003  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND 
TEACHERS  — An  educational  organization  of 
over  three  million  men  and  women,  working 
logether  in  28,000  local  associations  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  children  and  youth. 
Conduct  a  nation-wide  program  devoted  to 
home  and  school  education,  parent  education, 
health  and  social  services.  One  of  its  major 
projects  is  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  Parent-Teacher  publications,  among  which 
are  the  ''National  Parent-Teacher,"  official 
magazine,  and  a  monthly  Bulletin,  both  issued 
on  a  subscription  basis;  Proceedings  of  An- 
nual Meetings;  Community  Life  in  a  Democ- 
racy; The  Parent-Teacher  Organisation,  Its 
Origin  and  Development.  Write:  Mrs.  William 
A.  Hastings,  President,  600  South  Michigan 
Boulevard,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  I EACUE,  348  Engineers' 
Building,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  A  voluntary 
organization  founded  in  1899  to  awaken 
consumers'  responsibility  for  conditions  under 
which  goods  are  made  and  distributed,  and 
through  investigation,  education,  and  legis- 
lation to  promote  fair  labor  standards.  Mini- 
mum membership  fee  including  quarterly 
bulle:in,  $2.00.  Elizabeth  S.  Magee,  General 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL      •  OU'NCIL      OF      JEWISH      WOMEN, 

1819  Bn..,.l»ay.  New  York  23,  N.  Y.  FIFTY 
YEARS  SERVICE  TO  FAITH  AND 
HUMANITY.  SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN 
BORN — Immigrant  aid,  port  and  dock  work, 
naturalization  aid,  Americanization  classes, 
location  of  relatives  in  war-separated  families. 
SOCIAL  WELFARE  AND  WAR  ACTIVI- 
TIES— Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries, 
clinics;  scholarships,  camps,  teen-age  can- 
teens; work  with  handicapped.  Participation 
in  national  wartime  programs  through  educa- 
tional projects  and  community  activities. 
EDUCATION  DIVISION  —  Contemporary 
Jewish  affairs,  international  relations  and 
peace,  social  legislation.  Study  ijroups  under 
national  direction  keep  Jewish  women  through- 
out country  alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215 
Senior  Sections  in  United  States.  100  Junior 
and  Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 


NATIONAL       INFORMATION       BUREAU,       INC., 

205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
A  non-profit  Bureau,  established  in  1918,  to 
improve  standards  in  the  field  of  philanthropy, 
national  and  international,  and  to  advise  con- 
tributors in  their  giving.  It  was  asked  about 
750  different  philanthropic  organizations  dur- 
ing 1944.  The  Bureau  investigates  agencies 
and  reports  whether  eleven  essential  stand- 
ards as  to  reliability  and  effectiveness  are 
met.  Bureau  members  who  are  eligible  for 
its  confidential  reports,  on  approved  and  non- 
approved  agencies,  include  individuals,  cor- 
porations, chambers  of  commerce,  700  local 
community  chests  and  councils,  and  29 
foundations.  IVMishes  annually  "Giver's 
Guide  to  National  Philanthropy,  price  lOc, 
and  periodic  newsletters  to  members.  In- 
quiries welcomed. 


THE  POST  WAR  WORLD  COUNCIL,  a  non-parti 
san,  non-profit  organization,  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  focusing  the  attention  of  the 
liberal  opinion-forming  public  upon  major 
political  and  social  issues  which  are  vital  to 
lasting  peace. 

The  PWWC  issues  news  releases  and  pub 
lishes  pamphlets  and  a  monthly  News  Bul- 
letin on  vital  issues  contributing  something 
positive  to  buttress  the  hope  and  sanity  of 
this  postwar  world  and  to  combat  the  con 
fusion  it  is  in. 

If   interested   in   further  details  or  member- 
ship, send  your  name  and  address  to:  POST 
WAR     WORLD     COUNCIL,      112     East     19th 
J    Tew  York  3,   New  York. 


NATIONAL  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  8  W.  40  St., 
New  York  City  18,  ia  composed  of  repre 
sentatives  of  national  men  and  women's  or 
ganizations  whose  programs  include  in  wholt 
or  in  part  an  interest  in  world  affairs 
Through  monthly  meetings,  special  institute; 
and  popular  pamphlets,  the  Conference  con 
tributes  to  education  of  public  opinion  for  ar 
organized  world.  Publication  list  upon  re 
quest.  Dr.  Walter  W.  Kirk,  Hon.  President; 
Mr.  Richard  R.  Wood,  President;  Miss  Jam 
Evans,  Vice  President. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION,  Christine  Melcher,  Executive 
Secretary,  82  Beaver  Street,  Room  510,  New 
York  5,  is  the  professional  organization  for 
counselors  and  others  engaged  and  interested 
in  vocational  guidance  and  the  publishers  of 
OCCUPATIONS,  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Journal. 


PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA— 

Facts  about  America's  10,000  publicly  owne< 
projects — Bi-monthly,  illustrated  Magazine 
and  News  Letter — Extensive  Bulletin  anc 
leaflet  service.  "Studies  in  Public  Power" — 
25  chapters — latest  data  on  Bonneville,  Grant 
Coulee,  TVA  and  other  federal  and  munici 
pal  projects — For  individuals,  study  groups 
and  organizations.  Send  lOc  for  descriptive 
booklet  and  samples.  Full  service  $5.00  per 
year.  Address:  127  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi 
cago  2,  Illinois. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  INC. —  112  East  19th  St. 
New  York  3.  .  A  cooperative  educationa 
society  built  around  a  periodical  rather  than 
a  campus,  and  carrying  forward  swift  re 
search  and  interpretation  in  the  fields  o 
family  and  child  welfare,  health,  education 
civics,  industrial  and  race  relations,  and  th< 
common  welfare.  Publishes  monthly  Survey 
Graphic,  Magazine  of  Social  Interpretation 
without  counterpart  and  Survey  Miamonthly 
Journal  of  Social  Work.  Membership,  $10 
and  upwards. 


WORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION — A  non-profit  or 
ganization  founded  in  1910  by  Edwin  Ginn 
for  the  purpose  of  prompting  peace,  justice 
and  good  will  among  nations.  This  purpose 
is  accomplished  through  the  objective  presen 
tation  and  interpretation  of  the  facts  o 
American  foreign  relations  through  publics 
tions,  study  groups  and  a  Reference  Service 
Publications:  Documents  on  American  For 
eign  Relations,  1938 — (annual);  America 
Looks  Ahead  (a  pamphlet  series);  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations:  Commentary  ant 
Documents,  by  Leland  M.  Goodrich  and 
Edvard  Hambro;  United  Nations  in  the 
Making:  Basic  Documents;  and  other  titles 
Information  concerning  publications  and  other 
activities  sent  on  request.  40  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in  Sur- 
vey Graphic  four  times  a  year  in- 
cluding special  numbers.  Its  col- 
umns are  open  to  social  action 
groups  organized  to  promote  good 
government,  better  education,  city 
planning  and  housing,  improved 
industrial  and  labor  relations,  the 
safeguarding  of  civil  liberties, 
land  conservation,  study  of  the 
4rt» — economic  and  social  plan- 
ning in  their  widest  aspirations. 
Rates  are  modest — Let  the  Adver- 
tising Department  tell  you  about 
them! 


For  the  World's  Great  Music  by  Today's  Great  Artists 


"THE 

TELEPHONE 
HOUR" 


For  some  of  the  grandest  music  you  ever  hope  to  hear,  we  invite 
you  to  tune  in  "The  Telephone  Hour"  every  Monday  night — 
over  the  NBC  network.  It's  like  having  the  world's  great  artists 
give  a  gala  performance  in  your  home. 


MARIAN  ANDERSON 

JUSSI  BjOERLING 

ROBERT  CASADESUS 
BIND  CROSBY 
NELSON  EDDY 
BENNY  GOODMAN 
TITO  GUIZAR 


JASCHA  HEIFETZ 
JOSEF  HOFMANN 
FRITZ  KREISLER 
OSCAR  LEVANT 
LAURITZ  MELCHIOR 
JAMES  MELTON 
Ezio  PINZA 


LILY  PONS 
TORSTEN  RALF 
ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 
BIDU  SAYAO 
MAGGIE  TEYTE 
BLANCHE  THEBOM 
HELEN  TRAUBEL 


DONALD  VOORHEES  AND  THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  ORCHESTRA 


JAMES  MELTON— One  of  America's  favorite 
tenors.  First  New  York  appearance  at  Roxy 
Theatre.  Metropolitan  Opera  debut,  1941. 


FRITZ  KREISIER— Distinguished  violinist 
and  composer.  Made  his  first  radio  appear- 
ance at  sixty-nine  on  '  'The  Telephone  Hour. 


BLANCHE  THEBOM— Lovely  mezzo-soprano 
of  the  Metropolitan.  Discovery  followed  her 
singing  at  a  ship's  concert  while  on  vacation. 


B1NO  CROSBY— The  beloved  Bing  of  screen 
and  radio  has  a  distinct  place  in  American 
music  and  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  listeners. 


•  ELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


NELSON  EDDY— Star  of  screen,  radio  and  the 
concert  stage.  Voted  in  1945  "the  best  male 
singer  regularly  featured  on  the  air." 


DONALD  VOORHEES— Talented  conductor 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Orchestra,  long  identi- 
fied with  the  great  musical  programs  in  radio. 

All  apptaranat  tubjtcl  t»  than?. 


Every  Monday  Night  over  NBC     (See  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station) 


Among  Ourselves 

BRITISH-AMERICAN  ASSOCIATES,  WHOSE  AIM 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  to  pro- 
mote understanding  between  the  peoples  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  United 
States,  has  announced  the  establishment  of 
six  lecture  fellowships.  One  of  these  has 
been  named  most  appropriately  in  honor 
of  John  G.  Winant,  our  wartime  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  The 
lectures  will  deal  with  British-American 
friendship,  especially  as  it  bears  on  interna- 
tional economic  questions,  and  on  labor 
and  industrial  relations  —  themes  closely 
akin  to  that  of  Mr.  Winant's  first  major 
address  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  which  we  are  privileged  to  publish 
as  our  leading  article  this  month. 

THOSE      THORNIEST      OF      CURRENT      INTERNA- 

tional  issues — Russia's  (and  Stalin's)  rela- 
tions with  the  non-Soviet  world,  are  dis- 
cussed, page  200,  by  George  Soloveytchik. 
Of  this  reporter  and  commentator,  G.  P. 
Gooch,  British  historian  and  editor  of  the 
Contemporary  Review  wrote  recently: 

"The  latest  guide  through  the  [Russian] 
labyrinth  is  singularly  qualified  for  his 
task.  Born  and  educated  in  Russia,  Mr. 
George  Soloveytchik  knows  the  psychologi- 
cal climate  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  even 
to  the  most  sensitive  and  sympathetic  of 
visitors.  .  .  .  But  while  he  can  speak  with 
authority  on  his  native  land,  he  can  also 
survey  the  whole  drama  in  the  broad  per- 
spective rendered  possible  by  prolonged 
residence  in  the  West.  Compelled  to  leave 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
he  found  a  second  home  in  England ...  be- 
came a  British  subject,  and  learned  to  ap- 
preciate our  democratic  ways.  Here,  then, 
is  the  interpreter  we  need,  a  brilliant  pub- 
licist, a  master  of  idiomatic  English,  an 
experienced  observer  of  the  European 
scene." 

To     STIR     THE     CONSCIENCE     AND     DIRECT    THE 

efforts  of  American  citizens  in  this  mo- 
mentous election  year,  Penguin  Books  of- 
fers a  "Handbook  of  Politics  and  Voter's 
Guide."  The  author  is  Lowell  Mellett, 
writer  of  a  nationally  syndicated  column 
of  Washington  news  and  comment.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  tell  "how  to  get 
rid  of  a  congressman  who  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  mistake,  how  to  disinfect  political 
conventions,  and  how  to  throw  your  weight 
around  in  politics  generally." 

Victor  Weybright,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  Survey  Graphic,  is  editorial  di- 
rector of  American  Penguin  Books. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES  LOST  A  FRIEND  OP  MANY 
years  standing  in  the  sudden  death  last 
month  of  Richard  M.  Neustadt,  at  the  age 
rf  fifty-nine.  Mr.  Neustadt  began  his  career 
in  social  service  in  1912  as  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  on  Depen- 
dent and  Defective  Children.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  better  or- 
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dered  industrial  relations  as  director  of  die 
arbitration  board  for  the  building  trades  in 
San  Francisco,  and  of  the  San  Francisco 
Retail  Merchants  Association.  Later,  he 
headed  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment 
Commission,  and  simultaneously  served  as 
mediator  for  the  National  Labor  Board 
and  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Labor 
Board.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
regional  director  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  in  San  Francisco. 

HELEN  MKARS,  FORMERLY  A  MEMBER  OF 
this  staff,  now  in  Tokyo  with  an  official 
American  Labor  Commission,  is  announced 
as  the  1945  winner  of  the  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin  Literarv  Award  in  non-fiction.  Her 


project  is  described  by  the  publishers  as 
"an  analysis  of  our  historical  and  contem- 
porary relations  with  Japan  and  the  Far 
East  ...  of  the  steps  necessary  to  re- 
habilitate the  nation  and  maintain  a  healthy 
Asia." 

ONE  POET'S  VIEW  OP  THE  ATOMIC  AGE  is 
expressed  in  "Ultimatum  for  Man,"  by 
Peggy  Pond  Church,  whose  verses  are  well 
known  to  Survey  Graphic  readers.  About 
half  the  poems  in  this  new  collection  were 
written  at  Los  Alamos,  N.  M.,  before  that 
remote  desert  place  was  shaken  by  the  first 
atomic  bomb.  "Ultimatum  for  Man"  may 
be  ordered  from  the  author,  P.O.  Box  62, 
Ranchos  de  Taos,  N.  M.,  price  SI. 50. 


Fitzpatrick  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


"Continuance  and  assurance  of  a  living  peace  must,  in 
the  long  run,  be  the  work  of  the  people  themselves." 

—FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVEL  F 
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Pursuit  of  Happiness 

1946— and  After 

No  limited  horizons  cramp  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  old  slogan  of  the  RAF  would  fit  it— to  drive  "through  hardship  to  the  stars." 

JOHN  G.  WINANT 


SOME     YEARS      AGO     I      SENT      PRESIDENT 

ROOSEVELT  a  quotation  from  an  ad- 
dress, long  since,  by  John  Stuart  Mill, 
the  English  economist.  This  had  been 
given  to  me,  and  the  President  him- 
self shortly  broadcast  it  in  a  speech 
in  one  of  the  Carolinas. 

There  was  some  question  raised  at 
the  time  as  to  the  exactness  of  the 
text  -  -  and  I  pass  that  along  with 
apologies  for  any  slips  in  reporting 
a  century  ago!  What  interested  us— 
and  will  you — is  the  sense  of  it: 

History  shows  that  great  economic 
and  social  forces  flow  like  a  tide  over 
communities  only  half  conscious  of  that 
which  is  befalling  them.  Wise  statesmen 
foresee  what  time  is  thus  bringing,  and 
try  to  shape  institutions  and  mold  men's 
thoughts  and  purposes  in  accordance 
with  the  change  that  is  silently  coming 
on. 

The  unwise  are  those  who  bring 
nothing  constructive  to  the  process,  and 
who  greatly  imperil  the  future  of  man- 
kind by  leaving  great  questions  to  be 
fought  out  between  ignorant  change  on 
one  hand,  and  ignorant  opposition  to 
change  on  the  other. 

Last  month  I  talked  with  General 
Jan  Christiaan  Smuts,  to  me  the  phil- 
osopher -  statesman  of  our  time.  I 
have  always  greatly  admired  him  be- 
cause in  defeat  he  had  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Robert  E.  Lee.  More,  in 
reorienting  the  position  of  South 
Africa,  he  faced  and  overcame  the  di- 
vided ideologies  there,  the  inherited 
differences  of  language  and  of  race; 


— By  the  United  States  representa- 
tive on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  who,  returning  to  this  coun- 
try to  attend  its  second  session,  was 
welcomed  at  a  dinner  in  New  York 
given  by  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations. 

Through  its  courtesy,  this  article 
is  drawn  from  his  address — a  first 
interpretation  of  the  task  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  There  were  warming 
expressions  not  only  from  some  of 
them,  but  from  long  time  associates 
overseas  attached  to  the  new  head- 
quarters of  the  world. 

Throughout  his  public  service, 
Survey  Graphic  has  shared  in  the 
creative  thrust  of  his  thinking  as 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  first 
chairman  of  the  federal  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  at  Geneva,  and 
in  his  luminous  service  as  wartime 
American  Ambassador  in  London. 


and  brought  into  this  recent  war  a 
united  dominion,  gallantly  defending 
the  rights  of  free  men.  The  statesmen 
of  Europe  had  failed  to  achieve  such 
unity;  yet  the  brave  leadership  of  a 
wise  man  on  another  continent  proved 
that  it  could  be  done. 

Our  talk  was  about  the  impact  of 
modern  science  on  the  lives  of  people 
everywhere,  and  the  adjustments 
necessary  to  accommodate  life  to 
global  living.  Distance — cut  down  in 
relation  to  time  both  in  communica- 
tion and  travel — and  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb  are  two  present 
and  pressing  examples  of  what  we 


had  in  mind.  The  first  has  brought 
peoples  of  differing  languages,  races, 
and  continents  into  daily  contact  with 
one  another.  The  other  has  released, 
through  the  advances  of  science,  the 
power  to  destroy  the  civilisation  of 
which  it  was  a  product. 

To  General  Smuts'  mind  and  mine 
this  meant  that  there  must  be  both 
awareness  of  changing  values  and  a 
recognition  of  new  obligations  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  benefits  of  a  progres- 
sive civilization.  The  future  calls  for 
a  greater  degree  of  tolerance  and  un- 
derstanding than  has  hitherto  been 
required  of  us.  It  calls  for  a  rare  com- 
bination of  restraint  and  pioneering 
if  we  are  to  look  forward  to  peace  on 
earth. 

Challenge  of  the  Times 

We  have  to  try  to  reconcile  differ- 
ing social,  political,  and  economic 
standards.  There  is  enough  in  the 
world  for  everyone  but  there  are  great 
areas  of  want.  Science  must  aid  us, 
not  destroy  us.  We  must  have  a 
world  of  hope,  not  dread.  Had  atomic 
energy  come  in  the  form  of  power 
plants  instead  of  bombs  it  would  have 
given  us  confidence  instead  of  fear. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations — and  one 
which  it  has  been  shouldering 
squarely  against  odds — to  bring  about 
the  solution  of  political  situations 
which  are  likely  to  endanger  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  Equally 
important  is  this  other  task— to  estab- 
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lish  a  basis  for  a  civilization  in  which 
underlying  economic  and  social  dif- 
ficulties are  resolved  before  they 
reach  the  stage  of  conflicts  which 
may  threaten  the  peace.  That,  in 
turn,  is  the  main  job  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, now  meeting  in  New  York. 

The  four  freedoms  are,  of  course, 
interrelated.  While  the  Security 
Council  is  concerned  primarily  with 
freeing  the  peoples  of  the  earth  from 
fear,  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil deals  with  freeing  them  from 
want;  hence  it  deals  more  directly 
with  the  rights  of  man.  President 
Truman  has  said:  "The  roots  of  de- 
mocracy will  not  draw  much  nourish- 
ment in  any  nation  from  a  soil  of 
poverty  and  economic  distress." 

We  know,  and  generations  before 
us  have  known,  that  economic  and 
social  injustice  is  closely  bound  up 
with  political  insurgency.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  is  charged 
with  the  positive  and  constructive 
work  of  dealing  affirmatively  with  the 
basic  needs  of  human  beings — and  so 
with  the  foundations  of  peace  itself. 

Tasks  and  Tools 

If  it  is  to  be  real  and  lasting,  peace 
means  more  than  resolving  conflicts 
between  nations.  It  means  positive 
action  to  lift  the  levels  of  human  wel- 
fare, for  a  world  divided  against  itself 
today  cannot  long  stand.  Resentment 
and  fear  are  aroused  in  the  hearts  of 
men  by  gross  economic  inequalities 
within  countries  and  between  nations. 
Resentment  and  fear  easily  grow  into 
hatred  and  we  have  seen  how  quickly 
these  emotions  can  be  played  upon  by 
the  unscrupulous  to  make  men  go  to 
war  against  their  fellows. 

Moreover,  in  our  age,  peace  cannot 
be"  secured  by  political  action  un- 
accompanied by  economic  coopera- 
tion. If  we  are  not  to  drift  backward 
to  catastrophe,  we  must  go  forward 
together  toward  a  fuller  life  for  all 
people  everywhere. 

By  the  Charter  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
"we  the  peoples  of  the  United  Na- 
tions" have  bound  ourselves  to  take 
"joint  and  separate  action"  to  obtain 
these  objectives.  We  have  under- 
taken, moreover,  to  employ  "inter- 
national machinery  for  the  promotion 
of  the  economic  and  social  advance- 
ment of  all  peoples." 

In  approaching  these  tasks  both  the 
composition  and  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  the'  Economic  and  Social 
Council  are  thoroughly  democratic. 


It  is  composed  of  18  nations,  elected 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  terms 
of  three  years.  Each  nation  appoints 
its  representative.  Retiring  member 
nations  are  eligible  for  immediate  re- 
election. Each  member  nation  has 
one  vote.  Votes  of  large  and  small 
countries  are  equal.  Decisions  are 
taken  by  simple  majority  vote. 

This  Council,  under  the  Charter, 
reports  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
has  powers  to  make  recommenda- 
tions, to  prepare  draft  conventions, 
and  to  call  international  conferences 
en  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals. 
It  may  furnish  information  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  arid  assist  that  Council 
upon  its  request. 

Something  New  in  History 

In  brief,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  has  been  made  one  of  the 
principal  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  believe  that  this  emphasis  on 
•human  progress  and  economic  devel- 
opment is  something  new  in  history. 
It  is  particularly  significant  that  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  preamble  of 
the  Charter  drafted  at  San  Francisco 
— and  I  hope  the  words  will  become 
as  familiar  to  every  schoolchild  as  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence —  the  United  Nations  affirm 
their  faith  in  "the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  human  person."  Which  is  cer- 
tainly more  than  the  old  language  of 
diplomacy. 

During  the  war  the  preparations 
made  by  the  Allies  for  postwar  eco- 
nomic and  social  reconstruction  were 
by  no  means  complete.  But  much 
more  was  done  before  the  second 
World  War  ended  than  was  done  be- 
fore the  first  ended.  Thus,  main 
lines  were  firmly  established  in  the 
fields  to  be  covered  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  A  number  of 
specialized  intergovernmental  agencies 
were  planned,  each  to  deal  with  a 
specific  and  limited  subject.  In  addi- 
tion, the  International  Labor  Office — 
of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
director — was  a  survivor,  and  the  only 
major  survivor,  of  the  war  period. 
The  new  agencies  are  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  World 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, the  Provisional  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization, .  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization.  Con- 
ferences have  been  called  to  establish 
international  organizations  dealing 
with  health  and  with  international 


trade.  A  major  responsibility  assigned 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
under  the  Charter  is  to  coordinate 
these  and  other  specialized  agencies. 
[See  opposite  page.] 

President  Roosevelt  realized  that  in 
reaching  out  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  you  had  to  start  with  a  com- 
mon denominator.  He  believed  that 
food  was  the  best  universal  interest 
on  which  to  begin  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing international  economic  and  so- 
cial cooperation.  His  wisdom  has 
been  overwhelmingly  demonstrated. 
He  called  the  Hot  Springs  Confer- 
ence of  1943.  This  led  to  the  formal 
establishment  of  the  permanent  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  at  Que- 
bec in  1945.  This,  in  turn,  called  the 
special  conference,  convened  at  Wash- 
ington May  20,  to  grapple  with  a  des- 
perate food  shortage  which  constitutes 
the  gravest  economic  problem  imme- 
diately facing  the  world. 

In  a  kindred  field,  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration was  set  up  at  Atlantic 
Cjty  in  1943.  This  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  new  type  of  international  team 
play  on  the  administrative  level.  The 
International  Bank  and  Monetary 
Fund  go  back,  likewise,  to  wartime 
initiation. 

Committees  and  Commissions 

At  its  first  session  in  London  (Jan- 
uary 1946),  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  set  up  a  Special  Committee 
on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons 
which  met  in  the  British  capital  to 
draw  up  a  report  for  the  second  ses- 
sion in  New  York  on  May  25. 
Among  other  aspects  of  the  subject, 
the  committee  has  considered  what 
form  of  international  organization  is 
needed  to  handle  the  problem  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  when 
UNRRA's  activities  terminate. 

This  second  session  of  the  Council, 
also,  has  before  it  reports  of  half  a 
dozen  commissions  which  had  been 
meeting  here  in  New  York.  They  are 
the  Economic  and  Employment  Com- 
mission; the  Temporary  Social  Com- 
mission; the  Temporary  Transport 
and  Communications  Commission; 
the  Statistical  Commission;  and  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  with 
its  Subcommission  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  By  way  of  illustration,  let 
me  single  out  the  potential  impor- 
tance of  two  of  them: 

International    action    in    the    basic 
field  of  human  rights  is  a   new  de-j 
(Continued  on   page  237) 
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Organizations  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Field 


International  Labor  Organization.  Created  at  the 
Peace  Conference  of  1919,  the  ILO  has  directly  influ- 
enced the  labor  and  social  legislation  of  many  countries 
for  over  twenty  years  by  sending  qualified  experts  to 
assist  the  governments  concerned.  Through  its  annual 
conferences  of  representatives  of  governments,  employ- 
ers, and  workers  it  has  promoted  international  agree- 
ments on  industrial  safety  and  welfare,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  work  and  employment. 

Effective  action  results  from  these  agreements  when 
the  countries  concerned  ratify  the  conventions  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  and  in  effect  bind  themselves 
by  treaty  to  adopt  legislation  to  implement  them. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration. One  of  the  first  examples  of  the  new 
international  cooperation;  set  up  in  1943  as  a  temporary 
organization  to  supply  the  goods  and  services  necessary 
for  immediate  relief  and  early  rehabilitation  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East.  No  agency  has  ever  before  carried 
out  relief  operations  on  such  a  scale  or  procured  and 
shipped  relief  goods  in  such  quantities. 

UNRRA  also  provides  the  staff  for  the  majority  of 
the  assembly  centers  in  Germany  and  Austria  in  which 
the  millions  of  persons  who  were  uprooted  from  their 
homes  during  the  war  and  forced  into  other  localities 
and  other  countries  have  been  housed.  The  work  of 
repatriating  the  displaced  persons  and  refugees  has  been 
strikingly  successful  but  some  800,000  or  900,000  still 
remain  in  centers  outside  their  countries  of  origin. 

International  Monetary  Fund.  Initiated  at  Bretton 
Woods,  in  1944,  it  is  designed  to  tide  over  temporary 
balance-of-payments  difficulties.  If  the  fund  had  been 
established  at  the  end  of  the  last  war  we  might  have 
escaped  the  serious  international  financial  crisis  which 
set  in  motion  a  chain  of  new  restrictions  both  on  inter- 
national exchange  and  on  movements  of  goods  across 
frontiers — prolonging  the  widespread  unemployment  of 
the  Thirties.  The  countries  which  had  immediate  def- 
icits in  their  balance  of  payments  but  which  were  sol- 
vent from  a  longer  run  point  of  view  would  have  been 
able  to  obtain  liquid  funds  to  meet  the  emergency. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment. Also  initiated  at  Bretton  Woods  in  1944,  this 
will  facilitate  the  provision  of  capital  for  purposes  of 
reconstruction  and  long  term  economic  development.  It 
should  play  a  particularly  important  part  in  raising 
standards  of  living  and  purchasing  power  in  countries 
whose  resources  are  as  yet  in  any  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment; and  should  develop  a  larger  volume  of  trade 
between  them  and  the  older  industrialized  countries. 
If  the  bank  had  been  established  after  the  last  war  we 
should  have  had  a  more  intelligently  directed  flow  of 
investment  funds  than  that  in  the  Twenties. 

World  Health  Organization.*  A  preparatory  com- 
mission set  up  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
1946  to  break  ground  for  an  International  Health  Con- 
ference opening  in  June  in  New  York.  The  commis- 
sion had  completed  its  report  recommending  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world  health  organization  as  another  spe- 
cialized agency  to  develop  services  to  fight  epidemics 
and  to  promote  international  advance  and  exchange  in 
medical  and  public  health  knowledge  and  techniques. 


Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation. Initiated  at  Chicago  in  1944,  this  is  already  in 
operation  with  headquarters  in  Montreal.  Its  purpose 
is  to  make  possible  the  orderly  and  coordinated  expan- 
sion of  civil  aviation  around  the  globe. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  Established  at 
Quebec  in  1945,  its  first  task  has  been  to  assist  in  re- 
moving the  danger  of  outright  starvation  over  large 
areas  of  the  world.  The  success  of  all  other  forms  of 
international  economic  and  social  cooperation  depends 
on  the  solution  of  the  present  world  food  crisis.  - 

When  this  is  accomplished  the  agency  will  take  up  its 
long  run  tasks:  to  assist  in  preventing  all  forms  of  mal- 
nutrition; and  thereby  to  increase  the  demand  for  pro- 
ducts and  raise  the  incomes  of  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture— a  greater  number  than  any  other  industry. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization.  With  its  constitution  framed  in 
London  in  1946,  UNESCO  will  come  into  existence 
upon  acceptance  of  that  by  20  nations.  Its  purpose  is 
to  encourage  cooperation  in  all  branches  of  intellectual 
activity,  to  facilitate  exchange  of  scientific  information 
and  to  promote  mutual  understanding  through  such 
mass  media  as  the  press,  radio,  motion  pictures. 

International  Trade  Organization.*  At  its  first 
meeting  in  1946  the  Council  took  steps  also  to  initiate  a 
conference  in  this  field;  recognized  the  relationship  of 
employment  to  trade;  set  up  a  preparatory  commission. 

The  outcome  of  these  steps  is  of  profound  importance 
to  the  world's  future.  The  whole  structure  of  interna- 
tional economic  organization  which  has  already  been  set 
up  will  stand  or  fall  on  the  ability  of  the  nations  which 
take  part  in  future  conferences  to  reach  agreement  on 
measures  which  will  strike  off  the  chains  that  have 
shackled  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 

The  advantages  of  Bretton  Woods  would  be  largely 
nullified  if  the  trade  conference  failed  in  its  purposes. 

The  trade  problem  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  reduc- 
ing tariffs.  The  restrictions  on  trade  have  gone  much 
further  than  tariffs  alone  and  means  must  be  found  to 
eliminate  progressively  the  stranglehold  of  quantitative 
restrictions  on  imports.  We  must  also  recognize  that 
there  are  differences  between  the  social  systems  of  coun- 
tries, which  give  rise  to  differences  in  the  methods  of 
trading.  Some  countries  have  adopted  in  whole  or  in 
part  state  trading  in  respect  to  imports  or  exports  or 
both;  and  this  necessitates  international  agreement  con- 
cerning principles  and  methods — particularly  with  a  view 
to  removing  suspicion  that  discrimination  and  favoritism 
may  be  exercised  under  cover  of  such  trading. 

Then,  there  is  the  question  of  "burdensome  world 
surpluses"  of  certain  raw  materials.  In  the  past,  wide 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  certain  raw  materials  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  business  instability,  and  the 
accumulation  of  unsold  stocks  has  led  to  restrictions  and 
dumping  regardless  of  general  international  welfare. 

Also,  there  is  the  question  of  restrictive  practices  by 
private  business  in  respect  to  commodities  which  enter 
into  international  trade.  Agreed  measures  are  necessary 
to  insure  that  the  purposes  of  a  future  trade  organization 
are  not  frustrated  by  private  monopolistic  action. 


'  Titles  still  to  be  chosen  as  this  is  printed. 
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Eternal  Russia 

The  disturbing  tensions  among  the  Big  Three  and  the  trends  in  Stalin's  Rus- 
sian policy  today — interpreted  against  the  background  of  centuries  of  history. 


GEORGE  SOLOVEYTCHIK 


1.  Postwar  Tensions 


THE    ACUTE    TENSION    THAT    HAS    DEVEL- 

oped  between  Soviet  Russia  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  on  the  other,  is  now 
dominating  the  international  scene 
"and  bedeviling  the  desperately  needed 
cooperation  among  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  tragic  crisis  did  not  even 
require  Winston  Churchill's  speech  at 
Fulton,  Mo.,  to  spotlight  it.  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  really  new  in  all  this. 
The  violent  clash  at  the  first  U.N. 
conference  in  London  between  Ernest 
Bevin,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  A.  Y.  Vishinsky,  Deputy  People's 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
USSR;  or  again  Andrei  Gromyko's 
attitude  at  the  Security  Council's 
meetings  in  New  York;  or  finally  the 
last  spate  of  disagreements  at  the 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  in 
Paris,  have  merely  brought  into  the 
open  a  process  that  has  been  at  work 
for  many  months. 

Revival  of  Self-Interest 

No  special  importance  attaches  to 
the  fact  that  these  violent  controver- 
sies should  have  arisen  over  the  So- 
viet demand  for  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  British  troops  from  Greece, 
or  the  Ukraine's  somewhat  surprising 
solicitude  as  to  Indonesia,  or  Poland's 
interest  in  Spanish  affairs,  or  again 
America's  and  Britain's  indignation 
over  Russia's  interferences  in  Iran  and 
in  the  Balkans.  What  is  really  in- 
volved is  the  very  much  wider  issue 
of  Russia's  relations  with  the  whole 
non-Soviet  world;  and,  quite  clearly, 
all  these  local  complications  merely 
constitute  a  pretext  for  threshing  out 
this  fundamental  issue. 

The  truth  is  that  hardly  a  day 
passes  without  some  difficulties  with 
Russia.  Not  only  in  America  and  in 
Britain,  but  all  over  the  world  people 
naturally  want  to  know  why  the 
grand  alliance,  which  achieved  such 
staggering  military  successes,  has  vir- 
tually dissolved  on  the  very  morrow 
after  victory  and  why  the  partners  of 
only  yesterday  behave  like  a  lot  of 


purblind,  bickering  rivals  now  that 
the  fighting  is  over. 

If  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  as- 
sess the  Russian  situation  at  its  true 
value,  and  if  we  wish  to  understand 
the  nature  of  present-day  diplomatic 
and  economic  relations  with  Moscow, 
we  must  place  the  picture  against  its 
historical  background.  Further,  we 
must  learn  to  distinguish  between  the 
specifically  Russian  nature  of  the  is- 
sues involved  and  that  side  of  the 
problem  which  is  inherent  in  all  for- 
eign relations. 

It  is  the  fate  of  all  coalitions  to  be 
limited  in  time;  as  soon  as  the  exter- 
nal pressure  that  brought  them  into 
being  relaxes  or  vanishes,  they  tend 
to  dissolve.  This  is  as  true  in  the  do- 
mestic field  as  it  is  in  international 
politics,  and  the  dramatic  ending  of 
Mr.  Churchill's  great  wartime  coali- 
tion government  was  a  striking  re- 
minder of  this  eternal  rule.  Just  as 
the  Conservative,  Labour,  and  Lib- 
eral parties  in  Great  Britain  had 
agreed  to  suspend  their  perennial  op- 
position to  each  other  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  but  resumed  their  old 
struggles  with  renewed  vigor  as  soon 
as  they  thought  the  external  danger 
over,  so  the  governments  of  Soviet 


— By  the  author  of  "Russia  in  Per- 
spective," with  a  preface  by  G.  P. 
Gooch  (see  page  195).  Published  in 
April  by  Macdonald's,  London,  the 
book  is  now  in  its  second  edition.  A 
Swedish  translation  is  already  a  best 
seller.  Mr.  Soloveytchik's  "Life  of 
Potemkin:  A  Picture  of  Catherine's 
Russia,"  was  translated  into  nine 
languages. 

Russian-born,  Mr.  Soloveytchik  has 
been  a  resident  of  England  since  1919, 
a  British  citizen  for  many  years.  Our 
readers  will  recall  his  appreciation  of 
John  G.  Winant,  American  wartime 
Ambassador  to  London,  in  Survey 
Graphic,  June  1944. 

He  is  a  free-lance  journalist,  with 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  interna- 
tional scene.  At  present  he  is  lectur- 
ing in  this  country. 


Russia,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  China,  and  other 
Allied  countries  are  now  back  at  their 
old  politics. 

Each  is  primarily  concerned  with 
its  own  national  interests;  each  has  to 
think  largely  in  terms  of  reconver- 
sion, reconstruction,  and  consolidation 
at  home,  before  making  any  conces- 
sions or  accepting  any  new  commit- 
ments abroad.  Each  has  its  own  ap- 
proach to  all  these  problems,  even 
though  the  nature  of  the  problems 
themselves  may  be  much  the  same 
everywhere.  Finally,  each  has  its  own 
measure  of  moral  and  political  values 
and  its  own  judgment  of  what  is 
equitable  and  fair. 

It  is  by  now  a  truism  to  say  that 
suspicion  is  the  greatest  stumbling 
block  to  a  genuine  and  harmonious 
understanding  not  only  among  the 
Big  Three  but  among  all  the  United 
Nations.  This  applies  as  much  to 
American-British  or,  say,  American- 
Argentinian  relations  as  it  does  to  the 
relations  of  the  Western  democracies 
with  their  powerful  Soviet  ally.  Nor 
is  there  anything  new  in  that.  Sus- 
picion or  rivalry  has  poisoned  the 
European  atmosphere  for  many  cen- 
turies. 

Old  Rivalries 

As  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  her 
territorial  expansion  in  Europe  and 
especially  in  Asia;  her  specific  inter- 
ests in  the  Balkans;  her  influence  in 
Iran,  China,  and  Afghanistan;  her 
urge  for  Istanbul  and  the  Straits;  or 
her  general  quest  for  outlets  into  open 
seas,  have  never  failed  to  meet  with 
the  most  stubborn  opposition  from 
England.  Broadly  speaking,  in  the 
eyes  of  British  statesmanship  —  for 
many  generations  —  the  growth  of 
Russian  influence  in  the  world  always 
appeared  as  a  menace;  while,  for  her 
part,  Tsarist  Russia  violently  resented 
England's  resistance  to  the  satisfaction 
of  what  were  considered  "legitimate 
Russian  aspirations."  The  present 
tension,  therefore,  is  in  no  way  new, 
but  merely  the  continuation  of  a  very 
old  and  —  one  may  say  —  disastrous 
European  tradition,  of  which  the  Ger- 
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mans  alone  had  been  the  real  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  past.       • 

Oddly  enough,  in  pre-revolutionary 
days  the  Empire  of  the  Tsars  and  the 
great  American  democracy  had  never 
known  any  conflicts;  on  the  contrary 
they  had  maintained  a  truly  astonish- 
ing high  standard  of  good  relations. 
Likewise,  the  French  Republic  and 
Tsarist  Russia  managed  to  work  in 
close  and  harmonious  collaboration 
for  many  years.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  these  details  because 
they  show  that  there  is  no  intrinsic 
incompatibility  between  countries  liv- 
ing under  wholly  different  political 
regimes. 

Despite  the  Revolution 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution 
the  Soviet  government  was  generally 
considered  an  international  menace. 
Its  avowed  object  was  to  promote 
world  revolution,  and  it  spent  a  vast 
amount  of  energy  and  many  billions 
of  dollars  on  communist  propaganda. 
For  a  very  long  time,  the  capitalist 
world  seemed  genuinely  frightened 
at  the  Bolshevik  bogey;  yet  inter- 
national financiers,  industrialists  and 
merchants  were  falling  over  each 
other  to  do  business  with  the  Soviets. 

With  rare  exceptions,  democratic, 
statesmanship  observed  an  attitude 
that  vacillated  between  impotent  hos- 
tility and  pompous  futility,  but  never 
seemed  to  grasp  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Russian  situation.  Two  main 
facts  were  completely  ignored  by 
people  who  really  ought  to  have 
known  better.  One,  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  spectacular  bankruptcy  it  was 
that  of  Bolshevik  propaganda,  which 
failed  completely  in  its  endeavors  to 
promote  world  revolution  and  merely 
provoked  fascist  reaction  all  over 
Europe.  Two,  that  despite  all  the 
revolutionary  verbiage  and  trimmings, 
Russia  was  still  Russia  and  that  her 
government  had  —  like  the  govern- 
ment of  any  other  country — to  think 
primarily  in  terms  of  national  self- 
interest. 

Had  the  Western  democracies  been 
capable  of  grasping  these  fundamental 
truths,  they  would  not  have  been 
so  amazed  and  horrified  by  the 
Soviet  -  German  non  -  aggression  pact 
signed  in  Moscow  on  August  23,  1939. 
Neither  Stalin  nor  Hitler  cherished 
any  illusions  about  the  durability  of 
the  arrangement  they  then  made,  and 
which  within  a  few  days  precipitated 
the  second  World  War.  But  both 
dictators  were  not  unreasonably  act- 
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fast  and  present  in  a  Soviet  wartime  poster — Kuzma  Minin's  rallying  cry,  and 
Stalin's  comment:  "May  the  valorous  example  of  your  forefathers  inspire  you." 


uated  by  raison  d'etat,  and  found  the 
new  transaction  into  which  they  en- 
tered of  considerable  advantage. 

Successes  of  the  Pact 

To  Hitler  it  meant  the  chance  of 
striking  in  the  West  without  being 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  fighting  a 
war  on  two  fronts. 

To  Stalin  it  meant  a  variety  of 
things  which  were  no  less  vital.  First 
of  all,  he  had  managed  to  divert  the 
danger  of  German  attack  from  East 
to  West;  in  other  words,  he  had  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  the  exact  re- 
verse of  what  Chamberlain  and 
Daladier  had  tried  and  failed  to  do  at 
Munich.  Diplomatically,  the  Hitler 


pact  meant  a  triumph  for  Moscow  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Not  only  had 
Russia  now  "scored  off"  the  French 
and  British  governments  in  spectacu- 
lar fashion,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
had  proved  to  the  world  the  hollow- 
ness  and  hypocrisy  of  Hitler's  claim 
to  be  an  "anti-communist  crusader" 
and  a  "Herald  in  the  World's  Battle 
against  Bolshevism."  For  here  was 
Ribbentrop,  cap  in  hand,  journeying 
to  Moscow  to  beg  the  Russians  for 
an  alliance. 

Further,  out  of  this  pact  Stalin  se- 
cured by  mere  diplomatic  pressure  a 
series  of  unprecedented  concessions 
from  Hitler.  Despite  Germany's  rapid 
conquest  of  Western  Europe,  Hitler 
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could  not  afford  to  antagonize  Stalin 
or  to  provoke  him  into  action.  They 
carved  up  Poland  together  and  Rus- 
sia regained  a  large  slice  of  her  em- 
pire lost  twenty  years  previously,  plus 
some  additional  Polish  territory  that 
she  had  never  possessed  before.  Dur- 
ing the  winter-war  against  Finland, 
Hitler  did  not  dare  to  interfere.  And 
in  the  summer  of  1940,  Russia  incor- 
porated the  three  small  Baltic  repub- 
lics, thus  likewise  reestablishing  her 
territorial  position  in  the  northwest, 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolution;  and  she  also  forced 
the  Rumanians  to  return  Bessarabia. 
With  striking  rapidity,  Stalin  col- 
lected one  by  one  the  territories  for 
which  the  tsars  of  Muscovy  and  the 
Romanov  emperors  had  fought  since 
the  dawn  of  Russian  history,  and 
which  had  been  lost  in  moments  of 
weakness.  Hitler's  crowning  humilia- 
tion came  when,  in  order  to  please 
Stalin,  he  had  to  order  the  whole  of 
the  Baltic  Germans  to  withdraw  en 
masse  and  settle  in  the  "Fatherland" 
instead.  These  German  minorities 
had  lived  in  the  Baltic  provinces  for 
centuries,  and  under  other  circum- 
stances Hitler  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  use  their  ostensible  need 
of  protection  as  an  excuse  for  attack. 
Instead,  he  had  to  order  their  exodus 
and  cover  it  up  with  a  lot  of  uncon- 
vincing verbiage. 

But  quite  apart  from  this  series  of 
successes,  which  Stalin  had  managed 
to  achieve  without  so  much  as  firing 
a  shot,  the  greatest  advantage  was  the 
respite  he  gained  for  completing  his 
military  arrangements.  The  rest  is  re- 
cent history.  Yet  it  is  vital  to  bear 
in  mind  that  before  June  22,  1941, 
when  Germany  suddenly  launched 
her  unprovoked  aggression  on  Russia, 
the  Soviets  would  have  greatly  re- 
sented the  suggestion  that  they  must 
be  judged  by  national  and  not  by 
ideological  standards. 

The  Continuity  of  History 

Since  then  the  circle  has  become 
complete,  and  no  less  an  authority 
than  Marshal  Stalin  himself  has  pro- 
claimed the  continuity  of  Russian  his- 
tory. In  this  respect,  not  only  his 
many  patriotic  or  even  nationalistic 
speeches  during  the  German  war  con- 
stitute a  unique  record  that  deserves 
special  study,  but  his  oration  on  the 
fall  of  Japan  is  particularly  significant. 
Men  of  his  generation,  he  said,  had 
been  waiting  for  forty  years  to  avenge 
the  humiliation  of  Port  Arthur.  To 


hear  Russia's  communist  leader  talk 
like  this,  is  one  of  those  oddities  to 
which  Moscow  is  treating  the  world 
from  time  to  time  and  which  fit  in 
well  with  the  old  tsarist  eccentricity 
of  earlier  centuries. 

But  the  fact  is  that  today  Stalin 
considers  himself  the  successor  of 
Russia's  emperors,  and  far  from  still 
believing  (as  the  Soviets  proclaimed 
in  1918)  in  "peace  without  annexa- 
tions and  reparations,"  he  has  not 
merely  regained  all  the  territories  lost 
since  the  revolution,  but  has  added  a 
little  extra  slice  to  Russia's  dominions. 

Moreover,  like  the  tsars,  he  is  anx- 
ious not  only  to  exercize  strong  and 
definite  influence  in  Balkan  affairs 
but  also  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
settling  all  international  problems — no 
matter  whether  Russia  happens  to  be 
involved  or  not.  Since  he  still  is  ani- 
mated by  the  profoundest  suspicions 
of  all  governments  and  all  statesmen 
(the  incredibly  clumsy  handling  of 
the  atom  bomb  issue  by  both  Wash- 


ington and  London  must  have  im- 
mensely increased  these  suspicions), 
his  urge  to  prevent  any  international 
alignment  is  due  to  his  genuine  be- 
lief that  this  would  be  automatically 
aimed  at  Moscow's  "legitimate  aspira- 
tions." In  other  words,  here  too  we 
are  back  exactly  where  we  were  be- 
fore the  Russian  revolution. 

In  Russia  the  Soviets  are  doing 
now — perhaps  a  little  less  elegantly — 
what  tsarist  or  democratic  diplomats 
would  have  felt  constrained  to  do  in 
their  place.  Not  that  this  necessarily 
means  that  Stalin  has  forsaken  once 
and  for  all  either  communist  objec- 
tives or  communist  methods.  But  be- 
ing the  great  realist  that  he  is,  he  does 
not  deal  in  abstractions  and  seems  too 
busy  "cashing  in"  on  Russia's  present 
strong  position  in  the  world  to  bother 
about  ideology  or  Marxist  dialectics. 
His  policy  therefore  must  be  judged 
not  as  that  of  a  revolutionary,  but  in 
the  light  of  the  continuity  of  Russian 
history. 


//.  Whither  Stalin? 


WHAT  DOES  RUSSIA  WANT?  THIS  is  A 
question  that  millions  of  people  all 
over  the  world  must  be  asking  them- 
selves. Quite  naturally  various  ex- 
planations are  advanced  and  the  most 
popular  theory  is  that  the  Russians 
are  now  trying  to  use  the  immense 
power  and  prestige  they  acquired  at 
the  price  of  their  heroism,  in  order 
to  promote  world  revolution. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  present 
national  imperialistic  state  of  Russia 
is  just  a  clever  device  to  achieve 
Stalin's  own  revolutionary  purposes, 
should  ask  themselves  this  simple 
question:  can  there  be  a  way  back  to 
a  militant  communistic  regime  after 
the  experience  not  merely  of  the  five 
war  years,  but  twenty-eight  years  of 
Soviet  rule?  The  idea  seems  absurd. 

Take,  for  instance,  Russia's  present 
brilliant  young  generalship.  Practic- 
ally all  the  victorious  Soviet  marshals 
of  today  are  sons  of  workmen  and 
peasants;  is  it  likely  that  a  Zhukov  or 
a  Rokossovski  will  want  his  sons  to 
revert  to  the  soil  or  the  factory?  The 
same  applies  to  the  whole  huge  Soviet 
hierarchy  of  today,  laboriously  built 
up  in  twenty-eight  years  of  costly  ex- 
perimenting. Not  so  long  ago  Presi- 
dent Kalinin,  an  old  faithful  of  the 
early  Bolshevik  days,  explained  to  a 
peasant  woman  that  if  she  wore  bur- 
lap sandals  nobody  would  notice  it. 


but  that  if  he  did  this  would  attract 
general  attention.  This  seems  a  very 
characteristic  and  perfectly  logical  de- 
velopment of  what  was  intended — 
and  for  a  long  time  represented — to 
be  "a  classless  society"  into  a  social 
structure  which  is,  after  all,  human. 
There  is  a  new  Soviet  aristocracy  to- 
day, and  it  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  any  other  privileged  class  in  its 
formative  period. 

"Aristocracy  knows  three  stages," 
wrote  Chateaubriand,  "that  of  su- 
periority, that  of  privilege,  and  that  of 
vanity."  The  aristocracy  of  Soviet 
Russia  is  just  beginning  to  move  from 
the  first  to  the  second  stage,  and  it 
is  hard  to  see  what — or  who — can  stop 
this  process. 

Worth  Remembering 

No  one  can  fathom  what  road  the 
Russian  people  are  likely  to  travel  in 
the  future.  But  one  thing  seems  rea- 
sonably certain.  With  the  revolution, 
a  storm  broke  over  Russia  which  cre- 
ated something  in  the  nature  of  a 
tidal  wave.  The  country  was  nearly 
drowned  in  the  ferocious  blood  tor- 
rent that  poured  over  it;  yet  today 
the  storm  has  nearly  subsided  and  the 
majestic  stream  of  Russian  history  is 
resuming  its  normal  river  bed  again. 
That  is  perhaps  the  outstanding  les- 
son of  the  Soviet  revolution. 
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Yet  another  lesson,  well  worth  re- 
membering in  the  difficult  and  often 
exasperating  dealings  with  Moscow, 
is  the  folly  of  always  searching  for 
recondite  arguments  and  abstruse  ex- 
planations where  a  little  simple  rea- 
soning coupled  with  factual  knowl- 
edge would  serve  a  far  more  construc- 
tive purpose.  Palmerston's  famous 
dictum  that  Britain  has  no  perma- 
nent friends  and  no  permanent 
enemies  but  only  permanent  interests 
could  be  echoed  by  Stalin  today — just 
as  it  could  be  by  the  government  of 
any  other  country. 

Events  are  so  closely  spaced  these 
days  that  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle 
them.  We  live  at  such  a  pace  that  an 
almost  superhuman  effort  is  required 
to  keep  a  sense  of  proportion  and  the 
capacity  to  see  things  in  their  proper 
perspective.  Even  reporters  on  the 
spot  and  other  firsthand  observers  are 
often  outdistanced  by  the  speed  of 
developments,  and  time  and  again 
their  "red-hot"  news  is  stale  news  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  public. 

The  historian  or  the  analyst  is  less 
concerned  with  the  topicality  of 
events  than  with  their  correct  inter- 
pretation. If  his  judgment  is  to  be  of 
any  value  at  all  he  must  know  how 
to  place  facts  against  their  proper 
background.  This  frequently  leads  to 
conclusions  that  are  wholly  contrary 
to  the  impressions  and  reactions  of  an 
eye-witness,  however  honest  and  fair 
these  may  happen  to  be.  Wars,  revo- 
lutions, and  other  social  upheavals 
produce  too  many  personal  as  well  as 
mass  tragedies  to  be  judged  impar- 
tially by  their  victims  or  participants. 
The  very  drama,  while  still  in  prog- 
ress, cannot  but  create  a  host  of  illu- 
sions and  prejudices.  Moreover,  what 
seems  all-important  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, sinks  into  relative  insignificance 
within  the  briefest  of  time. 

Countries  Have  Roots 

The  French  in  1789,  wrote  Tocque- 
ville,  made  the  greatest  efforts  ever 
assumed  by  any  people  in  order,  as 
it  were,  to  cut  in  two  their  national 
history  and  to  separate  by  a  bottom- 
less pit  that  which  they  had  been 
heretofore  from  that  which  they 
wished  to  become  in  the  future.  For 
this  purpose  they  took  every  conceiv- 
able precaution  not  to  carry  over  any- 
thing from  their  past  into  their  new 
condition;  they  tried  to  build  life 
afresh;  they  left  nothing  undone  to 
turn  themselves  into  something  new 
and  unrecognizable. 


This  urge  for  novelty,  inherent  in 
all  revolutions,  failed,  nevertheless,  to 
interrupt  the  continuity  of  French  his- 
tory. In  fact,  the  subsequent  evolu- 
tion of  France  has  fully  borne  out  the 
famous  contention  that  "plus  fa 
change,  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose" 

The  fundamental  principles  not 
only  of  foreign  but  even  of  domestic 
policy  pursued  by  the  kings  of  France 
— namely  the  unification  of  national 
territory,  the  struggle  against  the 
privileged  classes  and  especially  the 
Church,  administrative  centralization 
and,  finally,  a  quest  for  strategic  alli- 
ances— had  to  be  applied  in  a  modi- 
fied form  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion, the  Directorate,  Napoleon,  and 
the  Third  Republic.  Of  course,  in- 
numerable completely  new — "revolu- 
tionary" —  factors  have  entered  into 
the  complicated  fabric  that  is  France 
since  the  days  of  the  ancien  regime, 
and  have  in  many  ways  changed  the 
nation's  face.  Yet  modern  France 
cannot  be  viewed  merely  as  the  prod- 
uct of  the  nineteenth  century  and  can- 
not be  understood  without  due  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  a  new  France 
was  not  born  either  in  1789  or  in 
1804,  or  again  in  1870. 

The  France  of  today  has  millennial 
foundations,  and  her  people  could 
never  contract  out  of  their  history, 
their  geography  or  even  their  national 
character. 

Exactly  the  same  applies  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — 
perhaps  even  in  a  still  greater  degree. 
The  destructive  fury  of  the  early  years 
of  Bolshevism  by  far  surpassed  any- 
thing known  in  modern  history.  Yet, 
despite  this  attempt  to  uproot  com- 
pletely the  whole  of  Russia's  past,  the 
Soviet  state  of  today  is  a  synthesis  of 
the  nation's  oldest  traditions  and  of 
those  new  impulses  which  have  been 
created  by  the  first  World  War,  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,  and  the  second 
World  War.  Witness  not  only  the 
tremendous  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  state  but  the  great 
economic  and  cultural  development. 
The  price  the  Russian  people  have 
been  forced  to  pay  for  all  this  might 
have  been  very  much  smaller  under 
a  liberal  monarchy  or  bourgeois  de- 
mocracy, or  even  an  absolutist  tsar 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  events  to  in- 
troduce progressive  measures  from 
time  to  time  merely  to  avoid  catas- 
trophe. But  the  trend  was  there  and 
nothing  could  have  stopped  it..  Rus- 
sia's recent  foreign  policy  could 
scarcely  have  been  very  different  un- 


der any  other  form  o£  national  gov- 
ernment. 

Russian  Security 

The  future  is  far  too  unpredictable 
to  indulge  in  any  excessive  affirma- 
tions— especially  where  Russia  is  con- 
cerned. There  are,  however,  one  or 
two  points  the  war  has  brought  out 
so  clearly  that  they  can  at  least  be 
considered  as  starting-points  for  the 
following  propositions : 

First  of  all,  the  nation  has  suffered 
such  terrific  losses  that  its  paramount 
interest  is  a  long  spell  of  peace  and 
stability  as  a  prerequisite  of  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation. 

Second,  being  more  nationally  con- 
scious than  ever,  Soviet  Russia  is 
much  more  concerned  with  her  own 
affairs  and  interest  than  with  abstract 
revolutionary  doctrine.  It  is  in  Rus- 
sia's interest  that  Europe  should  be 
governed  by  people  who  will  treat 
her  with  loyalty,  deference  and  con- 
sideration, but  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily fellow-communists.  What  par- 
ticular advantage  could  Russia,  who 
is  the  strongest  power  on  the  con- 
tinent today,  derive  from  world  revo- 
lution? She  can  assert  her  authority 
without-  precipitating  such  a  crisis. 

She  is  mainly  concerned  with  security 
and  prestige,  but  neither  of  these  con- 
siderations requires  the  setting  of 
Europe  on  fire.  On  the  other  hand, 
Moscow's  inclination  to  be  tough 
with  friends,  enemies,  and  neutrals 
alike  derives  partly  from  her  newly 
gained  feeling  of  strength  and  partly 
from  a  hangover  of  old  suspicions. 
Moscow  wants  to  dictate,  but  there  is 
as  much  opportunity  to  do  that  with 
democratic  European  governments  as 
with  puppet  Soviet-created  dictator- 
ships— probably  more. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  real 
determining  factors  of  Russian  policy 
will  be,  in  the  first  instance,  her  in- 
ternal domestic  situation;  and,  sec- 
ond, developments  in  the  international 
arena  which  are  beyond  her  control. 
In  other  words,  exactly  the  same  two 
factors  that  determine  the  policy  of 
any  other  State — whatever  its  form 
of  government — and  which  at  the  mo- 
ment loom  so  large  in  the  case  of  both 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Stalin  is  faced  with  a  "reconver- 
sion" problem  as  acute  as  the  capi- 
talist democracies,  even  if  it  follows 
other  lines.  For  all  these  years  he  has 
forced  his  people  to  prefer  guns  to 
butter  because  they  were  purported  to 
(Continued  on  page  236) 
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Alternatives  for  War 


As  WE  ATTEMPT  TO  REBUILD  THE  STRUC- 

ture  of  civilization,  we  realize  more 
and  more  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
shattered  by  the  greatest  of  all  wars. 
Not  only  is  the  map  of  the  world 
being  remade  by  changing  the  boun- 
daries of  nations,  but  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  being  moved  to  fit  into  it, 
torn  from  their  ancestral  homes  and 
forced  to  find  new  ones  where  there 
is  little  or  no  room  for  them,  and 
where  for  the  most  part  they  are  met 
with  hostility  as  unwelcome  intruders. 
So  far,  the  liquidation  of  the  war  in 
Europe  is  itself  a  part  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  war  rather  than  a  new  and 
brighter  page  in  human  history.  The 
victims  of  starvation  and  disease  may 
yet  outnumber  those  killed  in  battle 
and  in  Nazi  massacres. 

A  New  Struggle  for  Power 

Under  these  conditions  it  seems  in- 
credible to  most  Americans  that 
;there  should  be  talk  in  Europe  of 
the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability, 
of  a  third  World  War.  Yet  that  is 
what  is  reported  by  competent  and 
sober  observers.  The  reason  for  it, 
they  say,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Europe 
itself,  or  at  least  not  among  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe,  but  in  a 
new  world  rivalry  caused  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  Soviet  Russia  to  what  it  re- 
gards anywhere  in  the  world  as  com- 
mercial imperialism. 

The  capitalist  countries  readily  ad- 
mit the  need  for  reform  in  their  re- 
lations with  the  non-industrial  nations. 
The  history  of  commercialism  is  filled 
with  dark  pages  of  exploitation  and 
cruelty.  But  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  movement  of  reform, 
culminating  in  such  measures  as 
those  which  gave  back  to  China  its 
trading  rights  and  promised  self-gov- 
ernment to  India.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Western  nations  have 
at  last  realized  that  the  time  has  come 
to  end  the  old  commercial  practices 
everywhere  as  rapidly  and  as  thor- 
oughly a»  can  be  done.  This  was  the 
meaning  ot  the  economic  section  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter;  it  is  the  whole 
drift  of  the  policy  of  the  present 
British  government. 

Nevertheless,  the  reforms  are  slow 
and  inadequate,  so  that  the  Soviet 
demand  for  revolution  rather  than  re- 
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BRIDGES  TO  THE  FUTURE 

— A  series  on  vital  issues  before  the 
nations  of  the  world,  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace. 

form  gains  many  adherents,  especially 
in  those  countries  bordering  upon  the 
Soviet  Republic.  The  movement  for 
revolution,  however,  is  not  merely 
economic.  It  is  political  as  well,  and 
if  carried  out  systematically  and  exten- 
sively would  undermine  the  political 
as  well  as  the  economic  strength  of 
Great  Britain  and  ultimately  affect 
our  own  position  in  the  world. 

This  is  a  vital  issue  among  nations, 
and  vital  issues  have  been  settled  in 
the  past  by  wars.  That  is  why  Euro- 
pean politicians  think  that  the  power 
struggle  of  today  will  result  in  a  third 
World  War.  But,  in  reaching  this 
conclusion,  they  have  left  out  of  ac- 
count the  nature  of  modern  war  and 
its  changed  position  in  a  world  of 
science. 

They  still  think  of  war  in  terms 
of  its  past  achievements  as  the  one 
most  powerful  instrument  of  politics 
by  which  nations  impose  their  will 
upon  others  and  determine  the  course 
of  events.  But  war  today,  and  in  the 
future,  can  no  longer  be  controlled 
and  directed  as  it  was  in  Bismarck's 
day.  This  at  least  would  be  true  of 
any  major  war  such  as  the  third 
World  War  about  which  Europe  is 
now  speculating. 

To  Hold  the  Line 

A  moment's  thought  upon  the  re- 
sult of  the  first  and  second  World 
Wars  shows  how  this  vast  resort  to 
explosive  force  produced  results  be- 
yond all  calculations.  No  country  was 
ever  more  completely  defeated  than 
Germany,  but  the  destruction  of  Ger- 
man economy  is  threatening  to  de- 
stroy that  of  all  Europe  and  to  cause 
grave  damage  to  the  victorious  pow- 
ers. If  precedents  hold,  there  can  be 
no  real  victor  in  a  third  World  War, 
and  resort  to  it  would  be  the  worst 
of  criminal  folly. 

But  this  logical  conclusion  will  not 
prevail  unless  there  are  substitutes  for 
war  capable  of  solving  problems  be- 


tween nations  and  ameliorating  con- 
ditions which  those  who  suffer  under 
them  have  come  to  feel  are  intolerable. 
Surely  it  is  time  to  take  stock  of  the 
alternatives  for  war  so  that  our  world 
need  not  stagnate  by  yielding  forever 
to  power,  but  can  find  a  more  civil- 
ized way,  by  peaceful  means,  to  es- 
cape from  such  conditions. 

No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
tried  to  add  up  the  various  ways  by 
which  wars  may  be  avoided.  Without 
attempting  to  make  a  complete  sur- 
vey, much  less  draw  up  a  catalogue 
of  the  alternatives  for  war,  four 
methods  can  be  set  down  as  the  most 
obvious: 

1.  Relinquishment   of   imperialism, 
both  political  and  commercial. 

To  most  Americans  this  means  re- 
form by  the  British  in  India,  by  the 
Dutch  in  Indonesia,  and  so  on;  but 
we  Americans  also  have  responsibili- 
ties of  our  own.  At  our  insistence, 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
provided  for  the  government  of  de- 
pendent peoples  by  an  international 
trusteeship.  Yet  at  the  present  time 
we  ourselves  seem  to  be  more  con- 
cerned with  acquiring  strategic  bases 
in  the  Pacific  under  national  sov- 
ereignty than  with  joining  others  in 
the  establishment  of  safeguards  against 
imperialism  in  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  population  is  too  weak  01 
too  undeveloped  to  look  after  itself. 
There  is  a  whole  continent  of  islands 
off  the  southeastern  edge  of  Asia  in 
which  the  population  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  same  kind  of  advance; 
toward  self-government  as  we  hav« 
given  the  Philippines. 

With  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  we  come  to  the  test 
as  to  whether  our  protestations  oi 
good  intentions  are  real  or  not.  Whec 
the  non-self-governing  peoples  are  nc 
longer  open  to  exploitation,  one  ol 
the  great  causes  of  war  will  have  beer 
removed. 

2.  Elimination    of    special    trading 
arrangements  among  nations  and  tht 
development  of  multilateral  trade  and 
financial  agreements. 

One  of  the  most  important  meet- 
ings in  prospect  is  the  Internationa] 
Conference   on   Trade  and   Employ- 
(Continued  on   page  238) 
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Joint  Distribution  Committee 
Temporary  haven.    Jews  who  fled  from  anti-Semitism  in   Poland  to  the  U.  S.  zone  in  Germany,  are  given  shelter 

They  Are  Not  Expendable 

Young  spirits,  unbroken  by  years  of  Nazi  bondage,  are  the  saving  remnant 
of  a  culture.  Hopes  held  out  by  the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

SIMON  H.  RIFKIND 


FOR  FIVE  MONTHS  IT  WAS  MY   PRIVILEGE 

to  live  among  the  Jews  now  sojourn- 
ing in  Germany  and  Austria.  In  these 
battered  victims  of  Nazism,  we  are 
not  confronted  merely  with  the  rela- 
tively static  corrosion  of  poverty  nor 
with  the  sudden  impact  of  an  unan- 
ticipated disaster.  Their  situation  is 
compounded  of  catastrophe,  miracle, 
hope,  disillusionment,  and  frustration. 
It  will  become  explosive  before  it 
turns  into  despair.  It  is  fraught  with 
tragedy  and  time  is  not  on  our  side. 
"The  whole  world  shares  responsi- 
bility for  them,"  said  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry  in 
its  Lausanne  report  on  April  20.  And 
you  will  understand  how  I  rose  to  the 
urgency  with  which  that  report  fo- 
cused the  attention  of  mankind  on 
the  Jewish  assembly  centers — -"island 
communities  in  the  midst  of  those 
at  whose  hands  they  suffered  so 
much."  With  no  other  country  giving 
'hope  of  substantial  assistance  in  find- 
ing homes  for  them,"  the  committee 
recommended  that  100,000  certificates 
should  be  authorized  immediately  for 
admission  into  Palestine.  Further,  it 
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— By  the  "Adviser  on  Jewish  Affairs" 
in  the  European  Theater — first  to 
General  Eisenhower  and  then  to  Gen- 
eral McNarney.  Appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  Patterson,  his  duties 
(October  1945— March  1946)  took 
him  to  Germany,  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, France,  and  Palestine.  He 
was  legislative  secretary  to  Senator 
Wagner  during  the  latter's  first  term 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Since  1941  he 
has  been  federal  judge,  U.  S.  District 
Court,  southern  district  of  New  York. 


recommended  that  priorities  be  given 
to  those  in  the  so-called  "camps"  or 
already  liberated,  and  that  actual  im- 
migration should  be  pushed. 

I  went  to  Germany  last  fall  to  help 
these  survivors.  Today,  as  I  recast 
my  accounts,  I  find  they  helped  me. 
I  acknowledge  myself  everlastingly  in 
debt  to  them.  They  taught  me  the 
meaning  of  courage,  of  charity,  of 
integrity.  These  are  not  just  idle, 
pretty  words.  My  encounters  with 
them,  instance  after  instance,  put  the 
solid  substance  of  fact  into  those 
words.  There  was  the  young  man, 


pale  faced  and  dreamy  eyed  who, 
quite  nonchalantly,  bid  me  goodbye. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  I  asked. 

"To  Vilna,"  he  replied,  "to  fetch 
my  brother's  child  of  whose  existence 
I  have  just  'received  word." 

He  had  no  money,  no  car,  no  gaso- 
line, no  passport,  no  travel  docu- 
ments, none  of  the  paraphernalia 
we  regarded  so  essential  in  our  own 
travels.  There  he  was  blithely  setting 
out  to  cross  and  recross  three  na- 
tional frontiers  guarded  by  armed 
troops,  to  enter  Russian  territory, 
risking  his  life  in  order  to  rescue 
his  brother's  child.  The  amazing 
thing  is  that  he  succeeded.  In  such 
manner  these  survivors  taught  me 
courage. 

When  I  saw  them  sharing  their 
very  meager  rations  with  new  arrivals, 
dividing  their  few  tattered  garments 
with  those  who  had  less,  making 
room  in  their  very  beds  for  those 
who  were  not  yet  accommodated,  the 
ancient  concept  of  Jewish  charity  ac- 
quired for  me  new  meaning  and  new 
value. 

I   watched   them   respond  to  ques- 
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tions  put  to  them  by  members 
of  the  Anglo-American  Committee. 
They  answered  forth.righ.tly,  without 
a  trace  of  sycophancy,  in  the  voice 
and  manner  of  free  men,  with  dig- 
nity and  integrity.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  reflect  that  there  must  be  a 
lifegiving  force  in  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion upon  which  these  people  had 
been  nurtured  which  could  not  be 
burned  out  even  in  the  super-infernos 
erected  by  the  Nazis. 

From  the  Dead  to  the  Living 

From  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  Ameri- 
can chief  of  counsel  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trial,  I  learned,  when  I  reached 
Germany  last  fall,  that  the  Nazis  had 
massacred  six  million  Jews.  I  was 
soon  to  discover  how  the  cold  thrust 
of  that  fact  of  annihilation  penetrated 
every  compartment  of  the  problem, 
both  physical  and  psychological. 
There  are  left  today,  in  the  area  be- 
tween the  English  Channel  and  the 
borders  of  prewar  Russia,  about  1,- 
260,000  Jews.  We  were  dealing  with 
the  truncated  stump,  the  fragmentary 
remnant  of  a  people.  In  a  moment  of 
despair,  I  thought  Hitler  had  won 
his  war  against  the  Jews. 

I  visited  the  mass  graves  of  the 
martyred  dead — which  registered  the 
lengths  to  which  the  perversion  of 
ancient  German  traits  had  been  car- 
ried by  the  Nazis.  I  viewed  the  in- 


struments of  torture,  devised  by 
ingenious  Nazis  to  crush  innocent 
lives.  I  forced  myself  to  look  at  the 
fertilizer  manufactured  by  thrijty 
Nazis  out  of  the  human  bones  of 
their  victims.  I  peered  into  the 
mouths  of  the  evil  furnaces  in  which 
efficient  Nazis  consumed  the  evidence 
of  their  ghoulishness.  These  revolt- 
ing things  I  did  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  minds  of  the  relatively  few 
Jews  who  survived. 

I  was  surfeited  with  horror;  my 
mind  could  not  envisage  any  more; 
my  heart  could  not  endure  any  more; 
but  I  did  not  experience  the  poign- 
ancy of  the  tragedy  which  had  be- 
fallen our  Jewish  people  until  I 
passed  from  the  dead  to  the  living. 
A  little  boy  brought  it  home  to  me. 

This  was  on  a  visit  to  a  displaced 
persons  center.  I  came  upon  him 
sitting  on  a  doorstep,  beady  blue  eyes, 
blond  hair  which  badly  needed  brush- 
ing, an  intelligent  face.  I  was  looking 
for  someone  to  direct  me  to  the 
UNRRA  office  and  quite  innocently 
asked,  "Where  is  your  father?"  My 
question  cut  him  like  a  whip.  Then 
and  there  I  learned  never  again  to 
ask  that  question.  Through  his  tear- 
stained  eyes  I  saw  how  the  world 
looked  to  a  seven-year-old  who  has 
neither  father  nor  mother;  neither 
brother  nor  sister;  no  uncle  or  aunt; 
no  kinsmen;  no  one.  Through  his 


voluble  Yiddish,  I  read  the  conteni 
of  a  mind  that  had  no  memories  o 
cept  of  terror,  privation,  and  pain. 

That  way  I  was  introduced  to  th 
agonizing  fact  that  in  Germany  an 
Austria  there  is  not  one  mass  traged] 
but  rather  a  hundred  thousand  sef 
arate  and  distinct  lives,  each  louche 
with  its  own  tragedy;  each  exalted  b 
the  miracle  of  survival.  Among  the; 
people  I  lived  and  worked  for  month 
And  out  of  that  experience  I  am  pr< 
pared  to  state  this  conclusion: 

Despite  the  degradation  to  whic 
they  have  been  subjected,  despii 
every  debasing  influence  which  th 
Nazis  were  able  to  devise,  despite  th 
bestiality  in  which  they  were  sui 
merged  during  the  years  of  the, 
bondage,  their  spirit  is  unbro\ei 
their  faith  unshaken,  their  essentit 
dignity  unimpaired. 

In  the  entire  area  that  I  visited 
have  found  not  a  single  Jewish  horn 
that  had  been  spared.  The  extinctio 
of  so  large  a  number  of  Jews  has  a 
but  destroyed  the  family  as  the  basi 
social  unit.  In  the  place  of  the  famil 
life  they  once  knew,  however,  stron 
new  emotional  ties  have  brought 
profound  group  consciousness.  The 
feel  bound  together  by  the  bonds  < 
a  common  destiny. 

It  should  be  made  altogether  plai 
that  those  caught  in  this  united  pu 
pose  are  largely  young  people.  Men 
bers  of  the  Anglo-American  Con 
mittee  of  Inquiry  have  underscore 
that  most  of  those  in  the  assembl 
centers  today  are  from  fifteen  t 
thirty-five.  On  their  survival  hanj 
that  of  the  creative  culture  froi 
which  they  sprang  and  which  h; 
made  such  rare  contributions  t 
Western  civilization. 

Europe,  and  particularly  Centr; 
and  Eastern  Europe,  is  for  them 
graveyard  of  memories.  And  the 
see  and  experience  enough  of  the  virt 
lent  anti-Semitism  still  prevalent  t 
be  reminded  daily  that  if  they  sta 
there,  Europe  will  also  be  the  grav< 
yard  of  their  hopes.  That  is  why  s 
many  are  today  in  a  state  of  mobility 
either  actually  on  their  way,  or  d< 
tached  in  spirit  from  their  localitic 
and  ready  to  proceed  at  the  first  of 
portunity. 

Resurgence  of  a  People 

What  I  have  said  concerns  the  Jew 
as  individual  human  beings.  The  Hil 
ler  barbarism  encompassed  also  th 
destruction  of  a  religious  and  cultura 
civilization  which  flourished  in  Easl 
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crn   Europe    for   hundreds   of   /ears. 
There,  they  developed  a  way  of  life 
essentially  their  own.  Scholarship  was 
always  accorded   priority.  Academies 
of  learning  matured  from  which  were 
graduated    men    of    wisdom.    Semin- 
aries   produced    leaders    who   carried 
spiritual   inspiration   to   Jewish   com- 
munities all  over  the   world.  Jewish 
music    was    scored.    Jewish    literature 
was  written;  art  and  drama  reached 
great  heights.  The  foundation  of  this 
civilization  was  religious  in  character 
but  it  extended  into  secular  fields  as 
well  and  played  a  part  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  human  thought  everywhere. 
Today   that   civilization    is   all   but 
dead.  Its  leaders  are  gone;   its  acad- 
emies   are    dust;    its    inspiration    is 
asleep.  But  germinating  seeds  remain 
which,    given     hospitable     soil,    can 
bring  this  culture  to  flower  again.  The 
vital  circumstance  is   present   among 
the  relatively  few  who  are  left.  Their 
will  to  survive  as  a  group  is  at  a  very 
high  pitch  of  intensity. 

One  day  the  realization  dawned 
upon  me  that  I  had  blundered.  It  was 
not  true  that  Hitler  had  won  his  war 
against  the  Jews.  True,  he  multiplied 
their  casualties,  decimated  their  ranks, 
demolished  their  institutions,  exterm- 
inated their  leaders.  But  his  war  he 
did  not  win,  because  today  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  there  are  Jews  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  endure,  who 
are  determined  to  live  as  Jews,  who 
are  prepared  to  pioneer  and  share 
again  in  a  Jewish  civilization  —  no 
body  of  derelict  objects  of  charity  but 
a  brigade  of  free  men,  united  by  com- 
mon memories  and  fired  by  a  common 
aspiration  to  live  again  as  a  people. 
When  men  and  women  who  have 
suffered  what  these  have  suffered,  or- 
ganize schools  before  they  build  din- 
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ing  halls;  when  they  pray  for  books 
before  they  ask  for  clothing;  when 
they  plead  for  a  homeland  and  speak 
not  at  all  of  vengeance — such  people 
have  not  been  defeated. 

You  might  say  that  I  have  painted 
a  biased  picture  of  the  displaced  Jews 
of  Europe.  Of  course,  they  are  not 
all  saints.  My  object,  however,  was  to 
discover  not  their  weakness  but  their 
strength;  and  I  testify  that  I  found 
strength  aplenty  upon  which  they 
can  build. 

The  calumny  has  been  spread  that 
the  displaced  Jews  constitute  the  dregs 
of  the  East  European  ghettos.  Some- 
times I  wonder  who  in  this  wide 
world  has  the  moral  right  to  judge 
them.  But,  if  judge  them  we  will,  the 
paradox  of  European  Jewry  is  that 
these  bruised  graduates  of  the  con- 
centration camps,  these  displaced 
Jews  in  Germany  and  Austria,  are 
moving  into  the  vanguard  of  the 
Jews  of  Europe.  Because  they  know 
what  they  want  and  have  the  char- 
acter to  insist  upon  it,  they  are  exert- 
ing a  leadership  which  is  felt  in 
Poland,  in  Rumania,  in  Hungary,  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  in  all  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

There  are  three  oft  repeated  ques- 
tions I  have  been  asked 

1.  How  Do  They  Live? 

The  one  word  answer  is — abnorm- 
ally. Family  groups  are  practically  un- 
known among  them  because  so  many 


of  their  kin  are  dead.  They  are  desti- 
tute because  the  SS  stripped  them  of 
everything.  A  child  is  a  rare  treasure 
among  them  because  extermination 
of  the  young  was  a  high  Nazi  pri- 
ority. Few  of  them  can  follow  their 
normal  callings;  most  of  the  younger 
ones  have  never  learned  a  trade  or 
acquired  a  skill.  To  work  and  save 
for  the  future  is  meaningless  because 
German  marks  have  no  value  outside 
of  Germany.  They  suffer  from  psy- 
chological and  physical  ills  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  experience  in  the  con- 
centration camps.  Every  factor  which 
contributes  to  normal  living  in  the 
world  as  we  know  it  is  conspicuously 
absent  in  the  lives  of  these  people. 

Moreover,    they    had    expected    a 
miracle    of    liberation    only    to    find 
themselves   in   the  chilly   atmosphere 
of   a    displaced    persons   center    with 
every  avenue  of  escape  to  a  land  of 
freedom  and  dignity  closed  to  them. 
They   see  their  persecutors  living  in 
better  homes,  wearing  better  clothes, 
listening  to  the  laughter  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  see  a   hostile  population 
resume  the  threads  of  organized  ex- 
istence   while    they    themselves    live 
from   minute  to  minute  waiting  for 
the  unpredictable.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  they  have  been  impatient   with 
sluggish  investigations,  judicial  inquir- 
ies,    and     long-winded     resolutions? 
The    amazing   thing   is   that    despite 
this  history  and  despite  these  provoca- 
(Continued  on  page  234) 
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Drawings  by  George  Biddle 

While  in  Germany  covering  the 
Nuremberg  trials  for  Look  Magazine, 
Mr.  Biddle  made  many  poignant 
sketches  of  survivors  of  Nazi  concen- 
tration camps.  In  these  he  has  caught 
the  individual  quality  of  each  person 
and  what  they  have  in  common.  Suf- 
fering? Endurance?  Faith?  Probably  a 
combination  of  these. 
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Fifty-eight  of  Mr.  Kiddle's  drawings  of 
top  and  lesser  Nazis,  and  their  victims 
now  in  DP  camps,  have  been  on  dis- 
play at  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries  in 
New  York  under  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  to  which  the 
artist  is  contributing  the  proceeds  from 
sales. 


Labor  to  the  South  of  Us 

Postwar  clashes,  rising  unions,  drives  for  industrialization  and  higher 
standards  of  living — all  highlighted  the  ILO  conference  in  Mexico  City. 

SAMUEL  GUY  INMAN 


"URGENT}  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  will  receive  you  tomorrow 
morning  at  11."  The  third  conference 
of  American  member  countries  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  was 
meeting  in  Mexico  City,  April  1-16, 
and  this  was  my  notification  that  I 
was  to  have  a  personal  interview  with 
Manuel  Avila  Camacho. 

As  I  walked  through  the  various 
reception  rooms  of  the  national  pal- 
ace, built  by  conquistadors  on  the  spot 
where  the  Aztec  emperors  had  ruled, 
I  thought  of  other  Mexican  presidents 
I  had  interviewed  in  this  historic 
place : 

Porfirio  Diaz,  mighty  dictator  of 
the  old  school; 

Francisco  Madero,  his  successor,  the 
courageous  idealist  taken  from  here 
by  General  Huerta  and  shot; 


Venustiano  Carranza,  revolutionist 
and  noble  old  Roman  who  gave 
Mexico  her  present  social  constitution; 

Alvaro  Obregon,  outstanding  war- 
rior of_the  revolution,  whose  assassi- 
nation is  mourned 'to  this  day; 

Plutarco  Elias  Calles,  radical,  build- 
er, friend  to  Ambassador  Dwight 
Morrow; 

Ortiz  Rubio,  Fortes  Gil,  Abelardo 
Rodriguez;  followed  by 

Lazaro  Cardenas,  most  profound 
reformer  (in  the  true  sense)  of  all  the 
successors  of  Diaz. 

And  now  I  was  to  talk  with  a 
middle-of-the-road  executive  who  has 
carried  his  countrymen  ahead  with 
him — also  "a  little  left  of  center." 

"I  have  tried  to  keep  various  schools 
of  thought  together  in  common  serv- 
ice for  the  nation,"  said  President 


President  Manuel  Avila  Camacho  of  Mexico  (left)  and  the  author 


—In  "South  America  Today"  (1922) 
Samuel  Guy  Inman  told  of  early 
labor  movements  below  the  Rio 
Grande.  Twenty  years  later,  develop- 
ments warranted  full  length  treatment 
of  them  in  his  "Latin  America:  Its 
Place  in  World  Life."  These  are  two 
of  a  shelf  of  books  in  which  he  has 
illuminated  the  New  World. 

Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation  in  Latin  America  (1913- 
1939),  his  activities  took  him  down, 
up,  and  across  the  Americas.  Dr.  In- 
man was  singled  out  this  spring  for 


election  as  honorary  member  of  a 
ranking  cultural  organization  in  the 
Mexican  capital.  There  were  those 
who  may  have  recalled  that  at  a 
critical  stage  in  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion he  bore  courageous  witness  in 
defense  of  General  Carranza. 

The  present  article  is  both  a  post- 
script to  his  earlier  writings  and  by- 
product of  his  work  as  director  of  a 
Latin  American  Trade  Union  Project 
undertaken  by  Survey  Associates  for 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs. 


Avila  Camacho  as  he  talked  about  his 
responsibilities  which,  under  the 
Mexican  system,  will  end  in  Decem- 
ber. (Elections  will  come  in  July.) 
To  his  mind,  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment, even  in  a  democracy,  must  be 
something  like  a  father  so  that  all 
members  of  the  family  will  strive  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  whole. 
When  he  first  took  office,  groups  at 
the  left  called  on  him  to  root  out  a 
reactionary  organization  that  was 
working  against  progress.  Others  at 
the  right  demanded  the  suppression 
of  a  communist  organization. 

His  reply:  "And  what  article  in 
our  Constitution  gives  me  the  right 
to  suppress  either  of  these  move- 
ments?" 

"You  were  present  yesterday  [he 
remarked]  at  the  banquet  where  we 
celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
pact  signed  between  representatives  of 
our  labor  unions  and  our  employers. 
You  saw  how  genuine  was  the  feel- 
ing of  cooperation.  Yet  when  I  be- 
gan my  administration,  the  employer 
class  was  almost  completely  opposed 
to  organized  labor.  Bitterness  on 
both  sides  was  tremendous.  Of 
course  some  of  this  still  exists;  but  I 
am  greatly  encouraged  over  the  im- 
provement in  attitudes  taken  by  both 
labor  leaders  and  capitalists." 

Common  Front 

The  President's  reference  was  to  a 
significant  agreement  (April  7,  1945) 
in  which  workers  and  industrialists 
had  pledged  themselves  to  continue 
the  cooperation  they  had  carried  on 
during  World  War  II  for  the  defense 
of  the  nation  and  the  development  of 
its  industries.  Their  common  goal  is 
that  Mexico  shall  not  only  occupy  a 
high  place  in  the  culture  and  pros- 
perity of  the  postwar  world  but  make 
use  of  its  vast  resources  to  eliminate 
poverty,  sickness,  ignorance  at  home. 
Collaboration  with  Canada,  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics  is  recognized  as  vital  in 
building  this  new  Mexico. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pact  declared 
that  such  teamplay  did  not  mean  that 
either  workers  or  employers  re- 
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nounced  the  rights  of  their  class,  but 
that  they  would  consult  together  and 
with  the  government  to  develop  the 
general  welfare. 

^  Turning  to  the  International  Labor 
Conference,  the  President  continued: 
"Our  cooperation  in  the  exchange  of 
cultural  ideas  will  be  in  vain  if,  side 
by  side  with  it,  we  continue  the  im- 
perialism of  the  past  in  the  industrial 
world.  People  never  worked  so  hard 
and  had  so  little.  Science  has  brought 
us  enormous  production,  but  too  of- 
ten these  riches  have  been  diverted  by 
minorities  to  their  use.  Internation- 
ally, we  all  face  the  same  dilemma- 
how  to  organize  against  an  armed 
truce  in  which  the  workers  of  today 
will  be  drafted  as  soldiers  for  tomor- 


row. 


Of  prospects  for  interchange  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
he  said:  "Our  two  governments  have 
learned  how  to  work  together.  We 
have  few  problems  today  compared 
to  the  tremendous  quarrels  of  the 
past.  What  we  need  now  is  to  get  our 
two  peoples  together."  He  mani- 
fested enthusiasm  over  possibilities  of 
Latin  American  trade  unionists  visit- 
ing the  United  States  for  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  the  exchange  of  prac- 
tical "know  how."  That  would  start 
a  movement  of  much  significance,  he 
felt,  and  should  be  followed  by  simi- 
lar visits  by  United  States  labor  lead- 
ers to  the  southern  republics. 

We  spent  an  hour  together  consid- 
ering a  long  range  of  questions— the 
rights  and  obligations  of  organized 
labor;  the  difficulties  of  liberals  in  the 
postwar  world;  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomic no  less  than  political  democ- 
racy; the  place  of  the  small  nations 
in  a  world  dominated  by  the  Big 


Vicente  Toledano,  Mexico,  head  of  the 
Latin  American  Federation  of  Labor 
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Robert  Watt  (AFL),  USA, 
member  of  the  ILO  governing  board 

Five.  Our  talk  had  been  open  and 
cordial,  giving  me  clues  to  why,  un- 
der Avila  Camacho's  presidency,  this 
host  nation  to  the  ILO  had  become 
at  once  more  sure  of  itself  and  more 
democratic,  more  friendly  to  its  north- 
ern neighbor  and  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

ILO  Cast  of  Characters 

The  meetings  of  this  regional  con- 
ference of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  were  held  in  the  big 
unfinished  Hotel  Alameda.  It  re- 
minded me  of  Hunter  College,  tem- 
porary headquarters  of  the  U.N. 
from  which  I  had  just  come,  and  of 
last  year's  hastily  improvised  centers 
at  Chapultepec  Palace  and  the  Golden 
Gate.  Each  testified  to  sudden  efforts 
of  the  postwar  world  to  organize  it- 
self. 

Here  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel 
Alameda  were  people  from  all  the 
Americas  who  for  two  weeks  devoted 
themselves  to  an  intensive  study  of 
continental  labor  and  industrial  prob- 
lems. More  than  in  most  interna- 
tional gatherings,  the  delegates  to  an 
ILO  conference  are  significant  in 
themselves.  That  is  because  they  are 
drawn  from  three  distinct  groups — 
from  government,  labor  and  employ- 
ers. To  watch  the  interplay  of  repre- 
sentatives of  capitals  at  such  far  poles 
as  Buenos  Aires  and  Washington  is 
surprising  enough.  Even  more  so,  to 
see  an  officer  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  sitting  in 
committee  with  the  communist  presi- 


dent of  a  labor  federation  in  Costa 
Rica.  Costa  Rica  also  sent  young, 
dapper,  civilian  dressed,  Father  Ben- 
jamin Nunez,  head  of  a  large  labor 
union. 

The  Mexican  Minister  of  Labor  and 
Social  Welfare,  Francisco  Trujillo 
Gurria,  was  the  efficient  president  of 
the  conference,  and  several  other  labor 
ministers  participated.  The  Chilean 
government  delegate,  Oscar  Gajardo, 
is  vice-president  of  the  Production 
Development  Corporation  —  kindred 
to  our  TVA  except  that  it  covers  the 
whole  republic.  His  was  a  thrilling 
story  of  work  under  way  to  raise  liv- 
ing standards.  Historically  and  as 
common  speech,  the  Spanish  language 
does  not  stop  at  the  Rio  Grande;  and 
Senator  Dennis  Chavez  of  New 
Mexico,  one  of  the  U.  S.  government 
delegates,  captivated  his  hearers  by 
his  excellent  command  of  it. 

The  ranking  U.  S.  labor  delegate 
was  George  Meany,  secretary  of  the 
American    Federation    of    Labor,    a 
trade    unionist    of    long    experience. 
Robert  Watt  of  the  AFL,  expert  and 
veteran  of  many  an  international  con- 
ference, was  an  active  participant  as 
a  member  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  International  Labor  Office.    The 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
has    been    without    representation    at 
ILO  meetings.  Here  the  knot  was  cut 
by  naming  as  advisers  Michael  Ross, 
chief  of  its  international  department, 
and  Willard  Townsend,  president  of 
Transport  Service  Employes  (redcaps 
and   others).    The   U.   S.   delegation 
numbered  eighteen  in  all,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government,  employ- 
ers and  our  two  major  labor  forma- 
tions worked  in  harmony. 
Most  discussed  of  all  the  delegates 
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was  Lombardo  Toledano  of  Mexico, 
president  of  the  Latin  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  Depending  on 
whom  you  are  talking  with,  he  is  a 
communist,  a  democrat,  a  reformer  or 
the  reverse,  a  dictator  or  an  apostle  of 
labor.  The  conservative  press  in 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  con- 
stantly attack  him.  The  second  day 
of  the  conference  he  analyzed  the 
economic  problems  of  the  New 
World  and  the  place  of  North  Ameri- 
can capital  in  the  industrialization  of 
South  America.  His  two-hour  ad- 
dress was  criticized  as  too  lengthy, 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  would  have 
made  a  good  outline  for  a  semester's 
course  in  a  university.  Like  him  or 
not,  you  cannot  ignore  Toledano. 

Latin  American  Industrialization 

ILO  conferences  have  something  of 
the  pattern  of  a  three-ring  circus,  with 
plenary  sessions  for  all;  with  meet- 
ings of  commissions  on  industrial  re- 
lations, labor  inspection,  vocational 
training,  and  living  conditions  among 
Indians;  and  with  separate  closed 
meetings  of  the  workers,  employers 
and  government  groups,  at  which 
each  considers  what  position  to  take 
in  public  discussion. 

On  most  of  the  fifteen  days  at 
Mexico  City,  there  were  plenary  ses- 
sions, the  first  of  them  opened  by 
President  Manuel  Avila  Camacho.  At 
this  session  Edward  J.  Phelan,  acting 
director  general  of  the  ILO,  presented 
his  comprehensive  report  buttressed 
by  some  four  hundred  pages  of  ma- 
terial. The  initial  section  dealt  with 
such  subjects  as  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  Latin  America,  inflation, 
migration,  social  security,  and  the 
condition  of  Indians;  the  international 
labor  code  and  the  work  of  the  ILO 
in  Latin  America.  Other  sections  pre- 
sented careful  findings  by  the  efficient 
staff  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
— on  industrial  relations,  vocational 
training,  and  labor  inspection.  A  num- 
ber of  Latin  Americans  had  taken 
part  in  the  preparation  of  these 
studies;  and  in  the  course  of  the  fort- 
night additional  data  were  presented 
by  organized  workers,  industrialists, 
and  government  representatives.  Al- 
together, the  delegates  had  a  remark- 
able opportunity  to  grasp  the  out- 
standing economic  questions  of  the 
Americas,  with  interest  centering 
overwhelmingly  on  the  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

It  was  maintained  again  and  again 
by  their  spokesmen  that  industrializa- 
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tion  is  their  great  concern.  Their  peo- 
ples have  been  kept  in  poverty,  as  an 
overhang  of  the  old  colonial  economy; 
and  by  producing  cheap  raw  materi- 
als for  the  European  and  North 
American  markets,  subject  to  the 
vagaries  of  tariffs  and  exchange  mech- 
anisms, depressions,  and  wars.  This, 
in  turn,  has  made  them  bad  markets 
for  the  goods  produced  by  industrial 
nations. 

Other  nations,  it  was  forecast, 
would  gain  by  such  an  expansion  of 
industrialism.  North  American  capi- 
tal, machines,  and  technicians  are  es- 
sentials in  carrying  out  the  change- 
over. But  that,  it  was  driven  home, 
must  hot  be  a  one-way  process.  Latin 
American  capital  must  be  invited  to 
cooperate;  Latin  American  manage- 
ment must  run  the  new  factories.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  days  are  past  when 
foreign  enterprise  can  look  for  special 
concessions,  operate  the  plants,  pay 
low  wages,  and  sluice  the  profits  out 
of  a  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
Latin  America  recognizes  her  need 
for  North  American  help  and  prom- 
ises hearty  cooperation  for  the  benefit 
of  both.  Thus  ran  the  arguments 
made  by  many  speakers  from  the 
southern  republics. 

Problems  bound  up  in  industrializa- 
tion touched  every  other  issue  dis- 
cussed by  the  conference — from  labor 
organization  to  the  future  of  the  In- 
dians, and  including  such  topics  as 
social  insurance,  factory  inspection, 
tariffs,  and  inflation.  Not  labor  union 
delegates  alone  but  employer  and 
government  delegates  from  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  showed,  on  the  whole,  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  their  southern  neigh- 
bors find  themselves.  Incidentally, 
representation  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  at  this  regional  ILO  meeting 
underscored  that  our  neighbor  to  the 
north  properly  belongs  in  the  over- 
all American  system  and  should  be 
drawn  into  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Labor  in  Latin  America 

The  North  American  public  has 
heard  much  more  about  political  and 
economic  situations  in  the  southern 
republics  than  about  their  trade  union 
movements.  The  conference  offered 
vantage  ground  from  which  to  scan 
this  growing  factor  in  inter-American 
relations.  Two  weeks  association  at 
Mexico  City  with  the  leaders  of  the 
imdicatos  —  as  the  Latin  Americans 
generally  call  their  unions  —  gave  a 


gauge  of  their  caliber  and  brought  n 
little  respect. 

As  background,  I  can  draw  on  th 
section  on  industrial  relations  in  th 
report  by  the  director  of  the  ILC 
Although  labor  organization  in  Latii 
American  countries  has  made  markei 
progress  in  the  last  few  years,  its  dc 
velopment  has  been  impeded  by  man 
obstacles  of  an  economic,  social,  am 
cultural  nature.  Of  these,  the  mail 
obstacle  is  that  "industrialization  ii 
most  Latin  American  countries  is  stil 
in  an  initial  stage  in  spite  of  the  fac 
that  considerable  progress  was  mad 
during  the  war."  To  cite  other  hur 
dies  from  the  ILO  report: 

L»  The  concentration  on  one  extrac 
tive  industry  or  monocultural  produc 
tion  in  agriculture  is  still  the  dominan 
feature  in  most  national  economies.  Fo: 
example,  in  1938,  a  so-called  "normal1 
year,  78  percent  of  Cuba's  exports  wen 
represented  by  sugar;  92  percent  o 
Guatemala's  by  coffee  and  bananas;  7< 
percent  of  Bolivia's  by  tin  and  silver 
75  percent  of  Colombia's  by  coffee  anc 
oil;  90  percent  of  Venezuela's  by  un 
refined  oil  and  its  derivatives.  .  .  .  Dur 
ing  the  great  depression  between  th< 
two  world  wars  the  countries  that  were 
highly  specialized  in  one  branch  of  pro 
duction  were  the  ones  to  suffer  mosi 
acutely  from  the  fluctuations  of  the  in 
ternational  market. 

^»  The  development  of  natural  re 
sources  in  Latin  American  countries 
was,  to  a  large  extent,  brought  about  by 
the  investment  of  foreign  capital,  and 
therefore  they  are  somewhat  dependenl 
economically  on  creditor  countries.  Foi 
example,  before  the  war  almost  62  per- 
cent of  United  States  capital  was  in- 
vested in  the  production  of  agricultural 
and  other  raw  materials,  25  percent  in 
activities  connected  with  transport  and 
public  utility  services,  and  only  7  per- 
cent in  manufacturing.  In  1938  United 
States  and  British  corporations  con- 
trolled approximately  three  quarters  of 
all  Latin  American  exports. 

J  •  The  lack  of  development  of  proc- 
essing industries  explains  the  very  low 
productivity  of  labor  and  the  resulting 
low  purchasing  power  of  wage  earn- 
ers. Just  before  the  war  the  joint  pur- 
chasing power  of  nine  workers  of  Latin 
America  —  representing  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  and 
Uruguay — was  required  to  make  up  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  single  United 
States  wage  earner  for  the  same  hours 
of  work. 

(Continued  on  page  231) 
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The  People's  Peace 

A  call  to  citizens:  for  hope,  not  cynicism,  in  the  postwar  period;  for  vision, 
determination,  dynamic  faith  in  themselves  as  creators  of  a  peaceful  world. 
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THIS  LAST  WAR,  TOTAL  AS  NONE  BEFORE, 

was  a  people's  war.  The  peace  to  fol- 
low will  be  a  people's  peace.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  promising  aspect  of 
the  peacemaking  to  come  and  of  the 
past  thirty  years  preceding:  the  con- 
tinuous growth  of  the  people  as  re- 
sponsible participants  in  the  world's 
drama. 

The  preamble  of  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  starts  thus: 

"We,  the  peoples  of  die  United  Na- 
tions, determined  to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war 
.  .  .  have  resolved  to  combine  our 
efforts  to  accomplish  these  aims." 

This  is  not  simply  rhetoric;  it  can 
be  filled  with  meaning  because  the 
protagonists  of  the  international  scene 
are  better  than  ever  prompted  for 
their  roles.  Especially  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  grown  up  within  the  last 
three  decades.  They  are  still  not  ready 
to  shoulder  fully  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  world  leadership.  Their  ac- 
tions will  still  be  crude  and  uncertain 
and  often  embarrassing  to  the  sea- 
soned nations.  Yet,  immature  though 
these  two  giants  may  be,  they  are 
definitely  a  part  of  the  world  now. 
They  have  stepped  out  of  their  child- 
like isolation  and  have  taken  on  a 
responsibility  which  will  force  them 
to  grow  into  their  adult  design. 

One  only  has  to  compare  the  Sen- 
ate debates  on  San  Francisco  with 
those  on  the  League  a  quarter-cen- 
tury ago,  and  the  progress  this  coun- 
try has  made  will  be  obvious  and  en- 
couraging. One  need  only  look  at 
Soviet  Russia — a  pariah  a  generation 
past,  an  irrepressible  continental  power 
today — and  the  contrast  is  even  more 
striking. 

Both  countries  are  discovering  the 
big  world.  They  are  learning  fast, 
maybe  too  fast.  Their  sweep  across 
the  foreign  lands  often  mistakes  sur- 
face for  content;  comfort  for  civiliza- 
tion, bathroom  plumbing  for  cultural 
achievements.  The  deeply  concerned 
may  at  times  wonder  whether  the 
GI  and  his  equivalent  Tovarich  have 
really  met  Europe,  have  really  become 
world-minded,  and  are  fully  satur- 


— Professor  of  government  and  social 
sciences  at  Wesleyan  University  since 
1934,  Mr.  Neumann  during  the  war 
also  served  as  consultant  to  the  OSS 
in  Washington  and  as  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  Yale  in  the  training  of 
senior  officers  for  military  govern- 
ment. 

He  taught  at  the  Hochschule  fur 
Politik  in  Berlin  until  1933,  and  for 
the  following  year  was  a  Rockefeller 
research  fellow  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  the  Royal  Institute 
of  International  Affairs. 

Among  his  recent  books  are  "Per- 
manent Revolution"  (1942)  and,  as 
co-author,  "Makers  of  Modern  Strat- 
egy" (1943).  This  article  is  drawn 
from  the  final  chapter  of  a  volume 
soon  to  be  published — "The  Future 
in  Perspective."  (Putnam.) 

ated  with  the  proud  position  assigned 
to  them.  There  is  still  something  of 
the  lighthearted,  reckless,  and  uncon- 
cerned child  in  both  nations  that  may 
cause  despair  to  the  world-wise,  wor- 
ried, and  tired  people  of  the  Old 
World. 

Still,  this  may  be  one  way  of  mas- 
tering the  tragedy  of  a  stale  continent 
and  getting  ready  for  a  fresh  start. 
There  is  vigor  and  confidence  in  these 
two  peoples  and  striking  like-minded- 
ness.  They  take  the  world  by  sur- 
prise with  energy,  an  unconventional 
air,  and  an  almost  naive  belief  in  the 
machine,  in  speed,  in  progress.  They 
both  talk  big,  they  plan  big,  they  do 
big  things.  Above  all,  both  peoples 
believe — despite  their  divergent  ideol- 
ogies— in  the  greatness  and  destiny  of 
the  common  man. 

People  Are  Learning 

One  must  believe  in  the  people  and 
their  power  of  renewal  if  one  looks 
for  hope  in  a  war-worn  world.  And 
there  is  cause  for  faith.  The  growth 
within  one  generation  is  almost  un- 
believable. The  people  slid  into  the 
first  World  War  completely  un- 
aware of  the  driving  forces  that  had 
led  into  the  conflict.  They  did  not 
know  any  better  when  the  peacemak- 
ing of  Versailles  came  and  for  this 
reason,  too,  failed.  They  were  still 


befuddled  in  the  succeeding  Twen- 
ties. Yet  every  five  years  added  to 
their  knowledge,  appreciation,  and 
understanding.  Increasingly  they 
groped  for  direction  and  leadership. 
The  Locarno  era  was  a  first  promise 
of  an  awakening  internationalism. 
Before  it  could  take  deeper  roots,  the 
great  depression  destroyed  the  tender 
beginnings.  What  followed  seemed 
like  complete  repudiation.  With  the 
rise  of  National  Socialism,  integral  na- 
tionalism definitely  had  its  heyday. 
Certainly  international  leadership 
was  defeated. 

Yet,  even  throughout  this  depress- 
ing decade  of  the  mounting  crisis  and 
onmarching  dictators,  the  people 
proved  again  and  again  superior  to 
their  leaders  in  instinct  and  moral 
vigor,  in  the  recognition  of  good  and 
evil. 

The  Ethiopian  crisis  highlighted  the 
discrepancy  between  the  hesitant 
leaders  and  the  decided  people;  and 
if  the  latter  finally  succumbed — in 
Spain,  Austria,  Munich— to  their  po- 
litical guides  promising  escape  from 
the  disaster  by  compromising  with 
the  foe,  this  was  all  too  human.  Yet 
the  people  knew  that  it  was  not  "peace 
in  our  time,"  but  armistice  at  best. 
The  people  were  not  fooled.  Even  the 
casual  observer  and  traveler  through 
Europe  in  the  late  Thirties  was  struck 
by  the  common  man's  knowledge  and 
fatalistic  conviction  of  the  coming 
conflict. 

There  was  no  blind  toddling  into 
the  second  World  War,  no  naive 
flag-waving  and  "follow  the  leader" 
(except  in  Germany).  It  was  a  sober 
acceptance  of  the  inevitable  and  a 
deep  resolve  to  build  a  world  in  which 
aggressors  are  stopped  in  time  and 
for  good. 

Now  They  Can  Be  Told 

The  immediate  postwar  reaction 
may  cynically  dismiss  those  high 
hopes.  Yet  even  serious  setbacks  and 
the  very  fact  that  they  can  be  frankly 
told  to  the  public  without  prettifying, 
may  confirm  this  maturing  process 
of  the  people.  They  can  "take  it"  now 
and  they  will  never  sit  back  again. 
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The  people's  demands  on  their  lead- 
ers will  become  increasingly  vocal. 
Leadership  will  be  needed  more  than 
ever  for  their  full  articulation.  The 
people  are  certainly  no  substitute  for 
leaders,  but  they  may  force  the  hesi- 
tant to  action  and  decision. 

Thus  San  Francisco  succeeded  de- 
spite the  fact  that  great  leadership 
was  found  singularly  wanting.  The 
U.N.  created  a  machinery  that  can 
focus  world  opinion  on  an  aggres- 
sor, even  a  great-power  aggressor.  The 
international  control  of  the  "last  wea- 
pon" may  finally  come  through  pub- 
lic pressure.  The  popular  reaction  to 
President  Truman's  Navy  Day  speech 
of  1945  that  forced  a  reconsideration 
of  planned  strategies  and  led  to  the 
atomic  bomb  conferences  of  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow,  and  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  U.N.  atomic  energy  com- 
mission may  be  a  good  omen.  The 
people  who  a  generation  ago  entered 
the  international  arena  as  naive  and 
wondering  provincials  have  grown 
into  citizens  of  the  world. 

Here  in  the  United  States  a  great 
share  in  this  awakening  is  due  to  the 
alert  American  publicists  of  press  and 
radio,  who  have  done  a  superb  job 
of  reporting,  and  to  the  American 
colleges  too,  despite  the  sharp  self- 
criticism  they  have  undergone  in  re- 
cent times.  Their  task  will  be  even 
greater  and  more  responsible  in  the 
years  to  come,  for  the  slow  creation 
of  the  proper  conditions  of  lasting 
peace  will  not  depend  en  high  sound- 
ing declarations  of  statesmen,  or  on 
well  balanced  resolutions  of  peace 
conferences,  but  on  men  and  how  they 
will  behave  under  pressure. 

The  mistaken  idea  that  peace  is 
won  in  the  hour  of  victory  has  led 
all  too  many  to  the  easy  relaxation 
so  typical  of  the  morning  after.  Such 
fatal  "return  to  normalcy,"  indiffer- 
ence, and  utter  provincialism  has 
brought  us  dangerously  close  to  losing 
the  fruits  of  victory  altogether.  Edu- 
cation for  worldwide  awareness  and 
responsibility  will  be  the  key  to  a 
more  promising  future. 

To  the  outsider  it  is  impossible  to 
say  to  what  extent  Soviet  Russia  has 
also  acquired  such  a  global  view.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Red 
Army,  having  seen  so  much  of  the 
world,  can  be  cut  out  of  it  completely. 
Isolation  is  dead.  The  capitalist  world 
proved  to  be  very  different  from  the 
Soviet  textbook  story  and  indeed  full 
of  attraction.  It  was  equally  a  surprise 
to  the  West  to  find  in  communist 


Russia  indomitable  strength  and  self- 
confidence,  which  represent  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  capitalist  world. 

Rubbing  Off  the  Edges 

At  first  sight,  this  clash  of  two 
strong,  self-confident  and  seemingly 
self-contained  worlds  may  be  disturb- 
ing, and  the  history  of  the  first  year 
of  "peace"  gives  ample  proof  of  their 
conflicts  in  the  Orient  and  the  Near 
East,  in  the  Balkans  and  occupied 
Germany.  Yet  it  may  be  promising 
that  the  two  great  powers  no  longer 
face  each  other  in  a  distant,  absolute 
antagonism,  but  in  countless  concrete 
encounters  in  every  country.  The 
recognized  need  for  global  coopera- 
tion and  the  continuous  contacts  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  will  prove  to 
be  an  education  of  the  first  order. 
Common  practice  and  experience  may 
well  lead  to  a  rapprochement  of  the 
two  contrasting  systems.  Such  a  pro- 
cess has  been,  in  fact,  going  on  for 
a  long  time  and  has  only  been  accel- 
erated by  the  war  and  peace  in  the 
making. 

There  is  reasonable  hope  that  vic- 
torious Russia,  confident  in  her  in- 
ternal stability  and  her  international 
security,  may  finally  ease  her  totali- 
tarian rule  and  accept  patterns  of  po- 
litical democracy  which,  though  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  West,  will 
make  the  Soviet  Union  more  sensi- 
tive to  world  opinion  and  democratic 
freedom. 


MEETING  OF  MEN 

The  Allies  of  the  Great  War  have 
a  mutual  interest  in  peace  and 
security.  They  must  meet  at  com- 
mon frontiers,  establish  trading 
posts  of  good  will,  and  from  there 
slowly  push  forward  into  the  terra 
incognita  of  the  one  world.  In- 
creased contacts,  at  first  vastly  dis- 
turbing, even  a  course  of  exasperat- 
ing misunderstandings,  will  in  the 
end  establish  a  core  of  mutual  ex- 
perience, a  sphere  of  consensus. 
Understanding  will  grow  with  a 
practice  of  cooperation.  Cooperation 
will  become  an  international  habit. 
The  meeting  of  men  will  prepare 
the  meeting  of  minds. 

This  is  not  a  chimera  of  unattain- 
able partnership.  Despite  caution 
and  concern  of  critical  statesmen, 
despite  innumerable  setbacks  behind 
and,  no  doubt,  still  before  us,  solid 
foundations — if  only  on  a  subter- 
ranean level — have  been  laid  for  a 
people's  peace. 


On  the  other  hand,  political  democ- 
racy of  the  West  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  extend  its  frontiers  to  social 
democracy  and  to  plan  for  full  em- 
ployment, stability,  and  security  in  an 
increasingly  complex  society.  Plan- 
ning— never  really  alien  to  democ- 
cratic  tradition — is  to  stay  with  West- 
ern society,  despite  the  intense  present- 
day  controversies  (often  generating 
more  heat  than  light)  on  "the  road 
to  serfdom."  The  only  question  is 
what  kind  of  planning  is  to  prevail 
and  what  price  man  is  to  pay  for  it. 

For  the  sake  of  the  individual's  wel- 
fare and  of  traditional  institutions, 
essential  to  modern  democracy,  plan- 
ning must  prevent  chaos  and  must 
cure  social  evils  by  expanding  the  seg- 
ment of  collective  responsibilities.  The 
failure  to  do  so,  the  bitter  lesson  of 
many  lands  shows,  breeds  totalitarian- 
ism— man's  escape  into  the  protection 
of  a  slave  society.  To  counteract  this 
threat,  the  people's  needs  must  be 
satisfied  within  the  democratic  frame- 
work. 

The  battle  for  freedom  presents  dif- 
ferent faces  to  different  generations. 
The  only  chance  for  the  survival  of 
the  modern  individual  is  to  charge 
him  with  great  social  responsibility 
and  discipline  in  a  newly  integrated 
society  of  management  and  labor, 
producer  and  consumer,  industry  and 
agriculture.  This  "collective  bargain- 
ing" may  not  always  proceed  in  a 
smooth  fashion;  at  times  it  will  tax 
to  the  limit  the  patience  of  the  com- 
peting factions — and  yet  the  direction 
the  West  is  taking  toward  these  so- 
cial aims  seems  to  be  irrevocable.  Con- 
fronted at  the  same  time  with  the 
demands  of  these  new  adjustments, 
an  oncoming  generation  will  need  all 
the  ingenuity  it  can  muster  to  pre- 
serve precious  individual  initiative 
and  the  basic  freedoms  of  Occidental 


man. 


Bridges  to  Be  Built 


When  they  are  seen  in  this  light, 
one  may  also  view  the  first  political 
developments  in  the  postwar  world  as 
not  altogether  discouraging.  True, 
nothing  is  settled  in  Europe;  it  is 
split  up  in  continuing  "zones  of  in- 
fluence," its  national  boundaries  are 
still  undecided,  its  fluctuating  political 
constellations  mirror  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  a  deformed  continent. 
It  is  too  soon  to  map  out  its  future 
contours.  Party  labels  are  completely 
misleading.  National  elections  express 
protest  rather  than  positive  prefer- 
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cnces.  Yet  the  gropings  of  the  new 
British  Labour  Cabinet,  the  trying 
beginnings  of  the  French  Fourth  Re- 
public, the  first  continental  elections 
— all  these  events  point  toward  an  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  social  challenge 
of  communism  without  sacrificing  the 
political  and  spiritual  heritage  .of 
Western  democracy.  Whether  these 
governments  will  strike  a  new  and 
lasting  balance  of  individual  and  so- 
ciety, of  the  one  and  the  many,  only 
the  future  can  tell. 

These  social  and  political  develop- 
ments may  not  even  lead  immediately 
to  better  relations  between  Russia  and 
the  West.  The  very  attraction  of  a 
social  democracy  to  other  nations  has 
caused  some  misgivings  among  com- 
munists, eager  to  spread  their  gospel 
to  the  world.  The  greater  proximity 
in  program  and  the  competition  for 
the  allegiance  of  similar  social  groups 
will  possibly  increase  tensions.  Thus 
it  may  be  harder  for  Molotov  to  talk 
with  Bevin  than  with  Eden — and  not 
only  for  reasons  of  diplomatic  experi- 
ence and  etiquette. 

The  record  of  the  last*year,  indeed, 
does  not  permit  much  optimism.  In- 
stead of  the  growth  toward  one 
world  or  the  making  of  peace,  it 
points  to  consolidation  of  two  world 
blocs,  if  not  two  armed  camps.  No 
doubt  the  sentiments  of  the  peoples 
in  Europe  and  the  actions  of  their 
statesmen  betray  the  fear  of  an  in- 
evitable conflict  and  rival  imperial- 
isms, even  if  expansion  is  cloaked  in 
desire  for  security.  Suspicion  breeds 
more  suspicion. 

Disagreement  of  the  Big  Powers  has 
corrupted  the  spirit  of  victory.  Europe 
seems  fatally  divided  along  the  "iron 
curtain"  across  the  continent.  Ger- 
many, whose  quadripartite  adminis- 
tration is  watched  as  the  decisive  test 
of  the  victors'  unity,  has  become  the 
battlefield  in  which  former  Allies  are 
maneuvering  for  oosition,  and  the 
vanquished  can  only  profit  from  this 
competition.  Fascism  has  been  de- 
feated yet  not  conquered.  The  specter 
of  famine  may  again  drive  desperate 
peoples  into  a  revolution  of  nihilism. 
The  responsibility  for  postponed  de- 
cisions and  false  starts  on  the  road  to 
peace  weighs  heavily  on  the  victors. 
The  list  of  missed  opportunities  is 
appalling;  the  agenda  of  unsolved 
matters  still  growing. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  perceive  many 
signs  of  confusion  and  chaos,  to  in- 
terpret them  as  a  sure  road  to  the 
third  World  War,  and  to  predict 


the  world's  end.  This  time  we  do  not 
even  have  to  wait  for  the  let-down  of 
the  war's  aftermath  in  order  to  hear 
the  warnings  of  new  mid-century 
Spenglers.  It  is  too  easy  to  write  off 
our  time — it  relieves  us  of  the  very 
responsibility  of  making  a  go  of  it. 
The  only  way  to  recognize  the  real 
aspirations  of  the  peoples,  here  and 
abroad,  and  to  gain  some  confidence 
in  their  ultimate  harmony  is  to  look 
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— is  you  and  I,  and  our  readiness  to 
recognize  our  place  and  responsi- 
bility, insignificant  though  one's 
part  naturally  is  in  the  great  drama 
of  the  postwar  order. 

Recall  the  story  of  the  little  boy 
who  played  noisily  while  his  father 
tried  to  read  his  magazine.  The 
father  in  a  final  attempt  to  quiet  his 
son  tore  out  a  page  of  his  journal 
on  which  there  was  a  map  of  the 
world  and  cut  it  into  bits.  "Here's 
a  puzzle  for  you,"  he  said.  "Try  to 
put  this  map  together." 

In  a  very  few  moments  the  father 
was  surprised  to  see  the  map  per- 
fectly arranged.  "How  did  you  do  it 
so  soon?" 

"Oh,  it  was  simple,"  the  boy  said. 
"You  see,  on  the  other  side  is  a 
picture  of  a  man.  I  put  the  man 
together,  and  the  world  was  all 
right." 


beyond  current  events — into  the  past 
and  into  the  future.  Direction  can  be 
won  only  by  looking  ahead,  not  by 
staring  at  the  ground  on  which  we 
stand. 

Seen  in  such  long  range  perspective, 
the  developments  in  Russia  and  the 
West — approaching  each  other  from 
the  two  focal  points  of  social  and  po- 
litical democracy — may  bring  about 
a  sincere  concord  not  only  on  inter- 
national aims  but  also  on  national 
tenets.  Such  a  process  alone,  far  dis- 
tant though  it  may  be,  would  estab- 
lish a  genuine  basis  for  the  much- 
longed-for  one  world  of  the  people's 
government.  In  the  meantime,  bridges 
must  be  built  and  kept  open  to  allow 
a  peaceful  traffic  between  the  two 
worlds. 

Every  Citizen's  Responsibility 

The  people's  peace  depends  not  only 
on  the  international  and  national  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility,  but  above 
all  on  a  personal  anchorage  in  every 
citizen  of  the  world.  On  this  level, 


it  may  seem  as  if  there  were  only 
retrogression,  deterioration,  and  no 
progress  in  our  day. 

The  huge  dimensions  of  total  and 
mechanized  war,  last  stage  of  a  per- 
sistent process,  have  dwarfed  the  in- 
dividual until  he  appears  a  meaning- 
less and  powerless  marionette  of  su- 
perhuman forces.  And  yet  this  very 
conflict  may  mark  the  final  recovery 
and  rehabilitation  of  man.  It  origin- 
ated as  a  war  against  fascism  and  its 
cardinal  crime:  man's  dignity,  his 
freedom,  his  responsibility,  his  physi- 
cal and  moral  existence  were  taken 
from  him  by  the  absolute  and  all- 
absorbing  leviathan  state  tfyat  was  a 
law  unto  itself. 

Human  values  can  be  fully  restored 
only  by  putting  responsibility  back 
where  it  belongs — on  the  individual 
conscience.  This  is  also  the  meaning 
of  the  Nuremberg  trials,  however 
much  though  they  may  have  suffered 
in  prestige.  It  is  a  symbolic  act  that 
the  ring-leaders  of  the  Nazi  conspiracy 
against  man  and  the  world  are  tried 
as  individuals.  If  the  Nuremberg  trials 
were  simply  to  punish  a  defeated  foe, 
their  whole  procedure  would  be  a 
farce  and  utterly  unnecessary.  Such  a 
purpose  could  easily  have  been  re- 
solved by  quick  military  tribunals  or 
•by  shooting  on  sight,  as  many  impa- 
tiently demanded.  Yet  these  trials  are 
to  establish  international  law,  and  to 
apply  the  discipline  of  law  to  national 
leaders  who,  in  utter  disregard  of 
basic  human  rights,  had  used  their 
powers  of  state  to  attack  the  founda- 
tions of  world  peace. 

International  law,  like  any  law,  can 
be  effectively  enforced  only  by  reach- 
ing down  to  the  individual  himself. 
Only  by  cutting  across  national  sov- 
ereignties and  by  insuring  juridical 
action  in  order  that,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  "those  who  start 
war  will  pay  for  it  personally" — only 
in  such  a  direct  recourse  to  man  can 
an  international  bill  of  rights  and  a 
peaceful  order  be  initiated.  Interna- 
tional society  in  the  end  will  rest  on 
this  responsibility  of  individuals  who 
can  be  summoned  before  the  world 
court.  The  apprehension  through 
careful  legal  procedure  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  Nazi  crimes  may  be- 
come a  turning  point. 

The  unscrupulous  who  had  set  out 
to  destroy  the  universality  of  man's 
moral  world  by  substituting  for  it 
their  national  creed  (which  was  of- 
ten only  their  own  enlarged  ego), 
(Continued  on  page  233) 
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SENATOR  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER  (NEW  YORK) 


PM  photos  by  Morris  Engel 


Congressional  Leaders 
Meet  the  Delegates 


SENATOR  WAYNE  L.  MORSE  (OREGON) 


SENATOR  CLAUDE  PEPPER  (FLORIDA) 


CONFERENCE  ON  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

IN   SOCIAL  LEGISLATION     -As  Congress  Entered  Its  Home  Stretch 

— Eleven  national  organizations  called  it  in  Washington  on  May  1-2. 
— Over  five  hundred  delegates  from  81  cities  and  33  states  participated. 
— Leaders  from  both  Houses  and  key  administrators  analyzed  measures 
hanging  fire — and  took  part  in  the  give  and  take  from  the  floor. 
— No  resolutions  committed  organizations  or  individuals.   Instead  .  .  . 
— Participants  broke  into  groups,  put  their  convictions  before  commit- 
teemen  and  their  own  representatives  on  Capitol  Hill,  took  home  new 
urgency  to  get  others  to  make  themselves  felt  before  adjournment. 

The  gist  of  the  conference,  with  its  pattern  of  free  play  and  its  challenge  to  action  is 
brought  out  in  June  as  a  service  to  citizens — and  as  a  second  experiment  in  condensing 
spoken  words.  (See  "YEAR  ONE:  Atomic  Age" — Survey  Graphic  for  January) 


To    LEAD    UP    TO    OUR    CONFERENCE    AND 

the  thinking  that  prompted  it:  For  four 
years  Americans  concentrated  on  war. 
In  the  course  of  it,  the  rights  of  man, 
as  opposed  to  world  slavery,  had  found 
their  latest  historic  expression  in  the 
Four  Freedoms.  The  Atlantic  Charter 
lifted  heavy  hearts  and  gave  courage  to 
go  on  to  victory. 

When  victory  came  and  we  began  the 
hard  job  of  setting  peace  in  motion  here 
at  home,  we  looked  to  Congress  for 
action.  But  as  the  months  wore  on  it 
came  over  us  that  while  we  had  won  a 
war  abroad  we  were  losing  one  at  home. 

Now  this  kind  of  thing  can  only  hap- 
pen when  people  are  not  close  enough 
to  their  government.  We  have  a  political 
system  that  can  be  made  responsive  to 
the  desires  and  aspirations  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  but  only  if  that 
majority  knows  what  it  wants  and  takes 
time  out  to  say  so.  Both  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  democratic  system 
are  that  it  was  never  meant  to  serve 
sheep — it  presupposes  not  only  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  voters  but  a  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  government. 
Without  that  the  system  will  not  work. 

That  is  where  the  rub  comes  in.  It 
does  take  some  time,  some  effort,  some 
understanding  to  express  one's  self  in- 
telligently to  Congress — no  less  than  to 
vote  thoughtfully.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  our  education  has  not  been  geared 
to  such  participation  on  our  part. 

Yet  how  much  less  time  and  energy, 
and  suffering,  this  kind  of  participation 
calls  for  than  it  takes  to  look  for  jobs 
when  you  are  out  of  work — to  look  for 
homes  when  houses  are  not  built — to 
seek  medical  care  when  you  are  sick 
and  can't  afford  it — to  try  to  make  wages 
stretch  when  inflation  comes. 

As  the  Months  Wore  On 

If  the  Four  Freedoms  are  not  to  be 
just  words  cast  on  the  waters  but  words 
returned  to  us  in  the  bread  they  prom- 
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WE  ORGANIZED 
IMPATIENCE 

HELEN  HALL 

General  Conference  chairman. 
Director,  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment, New  York;  chairman, 
Social  Education  and  Action 
Committee,  National  Federation 
of  Settlements. 


ise,  they  have  to  be  translated  into  ac- 
tion in  Congress.  Freedom  from  want, 
Freedom  from  fear,  Freedom  to  wor- 
ship, Freedom  of  speech  have  to  be  im- 
plemented; and  this  is  how  their  im- 
plementation stacked  up  in  Washington 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter — six  months 
after  the  end  of  the  war: 

1.  The  Full  Employment  bill  was  be- 
ing emasculated. 

2.  The     Fair    Employment    Practice 
measure  was  threatened  with  filibuster. 

3.  The  Patman  bill  for  veterans  hous- 
ing was  stalled  in  committee. 

4.  Over-all    housing    legislation    em- 
bodied in  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill 
had  gone  to  committee,  but  no  hearings 
had  been  scheduled. 

5.  The  National  Health  bill  (Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill)   looked  as  though 
it  might  be  buried  for  life. 

6.  Extension    of    the    Social    Security 
Act  was  far  from  the  hearing  stage. 

7.  There  was  threat  of  returning  the 
United   States   Employment   Service    to 
the  states. 

8.  At    that    particular    moment,    the 
Minimum  Wage  bill  looked  as  though 
it  had  a  fighting  chance;  but 

9.  Continuance  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  was  stalled  in  committee. 

There  were  optimists  among  us  who 


felt  that  perhaps  the  name  we  chose — 
Conference  on  Unfinished  Business  in 
Social  Legislation — might  be  out  of  date 
before  we  could  bring  it  off.  When  we 
met  three  months  later — nine  months 
after  the  war's  end — it  was  clear  they 
need  not  have  worried  as  to  its  urgency. 
This  is  how  things  stood  on  May  1: 

1.  The    Full    Employment    bill    had 
been  enacted  but  with  the  word  "Full" 
omitted,  along  with  other  emasculations. 

2.  The  FEPC   had   been   filibustered 
off  the  Senate  floor  by  a  willful  min- 
ority. 

3.  The  Patman  Housing  bill  for  vet- 
erans had  gone  through  both  chambers 
— but  with  ceilings  on  old  houses  and 
premiums  to  break  bottlenecks  in  ma- 
terials struck  out  by  the  House.  (Com- 
promised later  in  joint  committee  and 
signed  by  the  President,  May  22.) 

4.  The  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  housing 
bill  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
would  die  in  the  House  unless  its  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  scheduled 
hearings  and  speeded  action  there. 

5.  Carved  out  of  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  measure,  the   National   Health 
bill    was   now   in   hearings    before   the 
Senate    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor.  Nothing  had  been  done  in  the 
House. 

6.  Hearings  on  general  social  security 
legislation  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  had  dealt  with  pro- 
visions for  the  aged  and  survivors;  were 
just  starting  on  public  assistance. 

7.  The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  was 
to   be   handed   back    to   the   states — by 
July   1   according  to  a  bill   the   House 
had  adopted;  by  December  31  accord- 
ing to  recommendations  by  the  Senate 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  And 
we  so  proud  of  our  mobile  labor  sup- 
ply! 

8.  The    Minimum    Wage    bill    had 
passed    the   Senate    but   with   an   alien 
amendment   clapped   on    which    would 
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Eleven  Participating  Organizations 

National  Board,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

National  Federation  of  Settlements 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

Social  Relations  Committee,  United  Council  Church  Women 

Women's    Division    of    Christian    Service,    Methodist    Church 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women 

National  Consumers  League 

Consumers  Union 


The  Call  They  Sent  Out 

"It  seems  important  at  this  time  to  let  the  public  and 
Congress  know  that  there  is  a  considerable  segment  of  the 
public  representing  not  just  labor  as  such,  or  management 
as  such,  or  government  as  such,  or  veterans  as  such — but 
rather  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  the  people  in 
the  most  inclusive  sense  of  the  term — who  consider  the  fear 
of  joblessness  for  millions,  low  wages,  discrimination  against 
Negroes,  inadequate  care,  a  constantly  rising  cost  of  living, 
and  poor  and  unsanitary  housing  to  be  completely  wrong 
in  a  democratic  America." 


include  all  labor  costs  in  computing  agri- 
cultural parity  and  send  the  cost  of  food 
up  an  estimated  15  percent.  Unless  this 
were  eliminated,  the  President  had  pro- 
tested he  would  veto  the  measure. 

9.  The  bill  continuing  OPA  had  been 
passed  with  devastating  amendments  by 
a  House  majority  that  apparently  did 
not  dare  to  kill  it  altogether.  We  could 
only  hope  that  the  voters  would  make 
it  plain  they  recognized  that  sort  of 
strategy  for  what  it  was. 

Clearly  enough,  two  months  before 
the  close  of  the  legislative  session,  there 
was  still  need  for  citizens  to  take  stock 
of  their  Unfinished  Business  in  Social 
Legislation;  need  for  them  to  exert 
themselves  before  the  anticipated  ad- 
journment. 

Antidotes  for  Inaction 

While  all  the  groups  calling  the  con- 
ference had  not  taken  action  on  all  these 
bills,  each  group,  as  their  call  showed, 
believes  that  all  of  us  have  responsibili- 
ties to  improve  conditions  in  every  one 
of  these  areas  of  American  life.  I  know 
they  joined  with  me  in  feeling  that  de- 
mocracy, to  live,  must  move  forward 
steadily  in  the  service  of  the  common 
man.  For  myself,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  government  which  serves  the 
greatest  number  of  people  in  the  best 
possible  ways  will  be  the  one  which 
ultimately  will  survive.  The  world  has 
just  paid  in  countless  lives  and  irrepar- 
able misery  to  destroy  systems  of  gov- 
ernment which  were  betraying  the  hopes 
of  mankind.  That  betrayal  can  be  a 
creeping  sickness  no  less  than  a  virulent 
disease.  It  can  go  on  in  our  own  city 
halls,  in  our  own  state  houses — and  on 
Capitol  Hill,  where  day  by  day  we  are 
shaping  what  the  future  holds  for  our 
own  democracy. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  shared  more  widely 
its  responsibilities,  its  troubles,  and  its 
triumphs  than  they  did  during  these 
last  war  years.  From  the  air  warden, 
with  his  hat  hanging  on  a  peg  in  the 
tenement  kitchen  to  women  in  uniform 
serving  at  home  or  abroad — from  the 
legions  of  OPA  volunteers  and  the  hosts 
of  war  workers  to  the  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines,  and  flyers  who  met  the  brunt 


of  the  war  around  the  world — the  peo- 
ple of  America  worked  together,  alert 
and  aware  of  their  responsibilities. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  time  for 
those  same  people  who  have  borne  their 
parts  in  these  ways  to  let  anyone  tell 
them: 

— That  they  are  not  to  have  enough 
new  homes. 

— That  they  are  not  to  have  Full 
Employment. 

— That  Employment  Services  are  just 
a  state  matter.  (Fighting  certainly  was 
not.) 

— That  a  Minimum  Wage  cannot  be 
assured  them. 

— That,  in  spite  of  the  vast  number 
of  rejectees  in  this  war's  draft,  the 
health  services  in  the  country  are  good 
enough  for  them. 


— That  color  or  race  or  religion  may 
still  be  a  detriment  in  getting  a  job. 

— That  they  are  not  to  have  protec- 
tion against  inflated  dollars  and  flat 
pocketbooks. 

Our  conference  was  only  one  of  the 
many  things  happening  in  the  United 
States  these  months  that  show  that  peo- 
ple do  care;  that  they  are  aroused;  that 
they  do  intend  to  win  the  peace  as  well 
as  the  war.  Ours  was  an  informative 
and  stimulating  program  for  two  days. 

The  division  chairmen,  the  speakers, 
and  the  discussion  leaders  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  many  fields 
and  were  drawn  from  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Even  more  stirring  was  the 
turnout  of  men  and  women  who  came 
to  take  part  in  this  Conference  on  Un- 
finished Business. 


BRING  IT  FLUSH 
WITH  THE  TIMES 

ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

— Dean  of  American  social  leg- 
islators; the  senior  senator  from 
New  York  who  sponsored  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935;  to- 
day, chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


MORE     THAN     SEVEN     YEARS     HAVE     PASSED 

since  Congress  debated  general  social 
security  legislation.  Meanwhile  living 
costs  have  gone  up  at  least  one  third—- 
but not  benefits  to  match  them.  The  So- 
cial Security  Act  took  shape  in  the  mid- 
Thirties  as  our  American  scheme  of  pro- 
tection against  modern  hazards  to  life 
and  labor.  The  truth  is  we  have  not  held 
our  own  since;  we  have  gone  back- 
wards. 

Thus,  public  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren still  supplies — as  it  did  a  decade 
ago — a  maximum  of  $18  for  a  mother 
and  one  child  as  the  basis  for  federal 
reimbursement  to  the  states.  Such  an 
allotment — if  spent  entirely  for  food — 


provides  only   10  cents  a  meal  each  at 
today's  prices. 

But  what  of  the  people  —  and  the 
risks — that  fall  altogether  outside  the 
Social  Security  Act?  As  Al  Smith  used 
to  say,  "Let's  look  at  the  record": 

—Today  20,000,000  persons  are  still 
excluded  from  old  age  insurance. 

— Today,  after  six  years  of  selective 
service,  no  credit  is  given  under  the  pro- 
gram for  military  service. 

— Today,  ours  is  the  only  country 
which  has  an  old  age  insurance  system 
without  disability  benefits. 

— Today,  workers  in  small  firms,  in 
federal,  maritime,  and  agricultural-pro- 
cessing employments,  are  still  excluded 
from  unemployment  insurance. 

— Today,  many  unemployed  workers 
are  disqualified  under  state  restrictions 
— because  they  left  their  last  job  to  care 
for  a  sick  husband  or  child. 

— Today,  although  federal  grants  are 
made  to  the  states  for  assistance  to  needy 
aged  or  blind  persons  or  dependent  chil- 
dren, none  is  available  to  aid  the  handi- 
capped or  pay  the  medical  expenses  of 
needy  persons.  And — 

— Today,  this  great  nation  still  lacks 
any  broad-gauge  plan  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  130,000,000  people. 

So    the    human    side   of    reconversion 
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remains  an  uncompleted  task  at  Wash- 
ington. Some  few  believe  we  should 
wait  and  see  whether  we  need  additional 
social  security  legislation.  What  they 
really  mean  is  that  we  should  hold  off 
until  the  next  depression  comes. 

For  the  Whole  People 

1  do  not  share  that  view.  I  believe  we 
can  prevent  t  the  recurrence  of  a  cycle 
of  boom  and  bust.  If  we  act  now,  we 
can  realize  the  full  benefits  of  America's 
resources  for  the  whole  American 
people. 

Twelve  months  have  gone  by  since 
Senator  Murray,  Representative  Dingell, 
and  I  sponsored  a  comprehensive  social 
security  bill  (S.  1050)  "to  provide  for 
the  national  security,  health,  and  public 
welfare."  In  that  bill  we  summed  up  the 
best  thought  and  experience  of  genera- 
tions of  forward-looking  people  in  this 
vital  field.  Look  again  at  these  objec- 
tives: 

— A  broad  national  health  insurance 
system  to  cover  the  insured  employe 
and  his  family  for  comprehensive  medi- 
cal and  hospital  benefits. 

— A  single  nationwide  system  of  un- 
employment insurance,  more  adequate, 
more  equitable,  administered  through 
local  offices  by  the  federal  government. 

— An  effective,  permanent,  national 
system  of  public  employment  offices  op- 
erated by  the  federal  government. 

— Old  age  benefits  liberalized,  with 
coverage  extended  to  millions. 

— Insurance  against  wages  lost  through 
illness  or  permanent  disability. 

— Grants  to  the  states  to  provide  more 
effective  aid  toward  public  health,  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  welfare  serv- 
ices, and  public  assistance. 

— Funds  made  available  to  states  for 
needed  hospitals  and  health  facilities. 

There  are  opponents  who  say  that  our 
goal  should  be  "freedom  of  opportunity" 
r.ather  than  security.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  a  false  choice.  We  in  the  United 
States  can  have  both  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity and  security.  There  can  be  no 
real  freedom  of  opportunity  for  widows 
and  orphans,  the  aged,  the  blind,  the 
sick  and  disabled,  or  for  the  unemployed 
without  adequate  means  of  support. 
Nor  do  I  believe  in  freedom  to  starve 
for  anybody. 

Social  security  does  not  create  new 
costs.  It  merely  distributes  old  costs  in 
a  more  logical  and  orderly  manner.  For 
example,  you  may  have  been  told  that 
health  insurance  would  cost  American 
taxpayers  $3,000,000,000  to  $4,000,000,- 
000  a  year.  The  fact  is  the  American 
people  now  pay  out  that  much  each  year 
for  medical  care.  Under  health  insur- 
ance they  will  pay  these  costs  while 
they  are  well  and  working — instead  of 
when  they  are  taken  sick — and  without 
having  to  borrow  from  loan  companies. 


banks,  relatives,  friends,  to  meet  emer- 
gent medical  and  hospital  bills. 

Drag  in  Security  Legislation 

Those  parts  of  our  comprehensive 
measure  dealing  with  health  insurance, 
hospital  construction,  and  employment 
services  have  been  considered  in  separate 
bills;  but  no  action  whatever  had  been 
taken  up  to  May  1  on  other  parts  essen- 
tial to  the  program  as  a  whole. 

After  legislation  is  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, it  must  first  be  considered  in  com- 
mittee. That  is  where  a  bill  can  be 
weakened  or  completely  mutilated;  o: 
where  it  can  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved. Most  important  of  all,  if  a  com- 
mittee fails  to  report  it  favorably,  or 
does  not  even  consider  the  bill,  there 
is  no  chance  for  debate  upon  the  floor, 
much  less  for  a  vote  there. 

I  am  frank  to  say  we  have  had  tough 


going  in  this  Congress;  but  such  diffi- 
culties have  not  deterred  us  in  the  past. 
With  the  active  support  of  the  people 
we  have  achieved  our  goals.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  for  the  security  program. 
You  must  tell  your  friends,  your  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  why  you  favor 
it.  You  must  help  answer  the  false  ob- 
jections to  it.  You  must  get  your  views 
and  the  facts  to  the  proper  committees. 
And  in  the  long  run  you  must  elect 
representatives  in  House  and  Senate  who 
will  work  hard  for  progressive  legisla- 
tion. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans strongly  support  a  comprehensive 
social  security  program  and  the  better- 
ment of  living  conditions  for  the  com- 
mon man.  Let  us  get  these  millions 
actively  into  the  fight.  That  is  unfin- 
ished business  before  us.  That  is  the  job 
we  must  do. 


HEALTH :  NEEDS 
AND  PROGRAM 

JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

— Chairman,  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Citizen 
of  Butte,  former  county  attorney 
of  Silver  Bow,  successor  in  1934 
to  Thomas  J.  Walsh  as  Senator 
from  Montana. 


MANY  AMERICANS  ARE  UNAWARE  THAT 
one  of  the  oldest  health  insurance  sys- 
tems in  the  world  was  started  here  in 
the  United  States — for  merchant  seamen 
— soon  after  our  Federal  Union  began. 
Today,  public  expenditures  account  for 
close  to  one  fifth  of  the  total  spent 
annually  for  civilian  public  health  and 
for  medical  care  in  the  United  States. 
Over  70  percent  of  our  hospital  beds 
are  tax-supported.  We  have  already  un- 
dertaken substantial  public  responsibility 
for  the  national  health. 

What  we  have  accomplished,  however, 
is  completely  inadequate.  Some  35,000,- 
000  to  40,000,000  persons  live  in  com- 
munities without  even  a  basic  public 
health  service.  Increasingly  with  the  ad- 
vances of  science,  prevention  of  disease 
has  come  to  depend  as  much  on  proper 
and  timely  individual  care  as  on  com- 
munitywide  measures.  We  may  have 
nearly  enough  doctors,  but  we  do  not 
have  enough  dentists,  nurses,  hospitals, 
and  laboratories,  and  these  are  not  lo- 
cated in  accordance  with  true  need. 
Most  families  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
costs  of  needed  medical  care  because 
these  so  often  fall  unexpectedly  and  fall 
with  uneven  weight.  The  cornerstone  of 
an  adequate  national  health  program  is 
a  method  for  prepaying  and  for  averag- 


ing the  load  of  personal  health  service. 

The  question  facing  us  today  is  not 
whether  we  shall  have  a  program,  but 
what  kind.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  been  holding 
public  hearings  on  S.  1606,  the  National 
Health  bill  which  Senator  Wagner  and 
I  introduced  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  When  we  held  similar 
hearings  in  1939,  some  professional  as- 
sociations testified  there  were  no  major 
unmet  needs.  Not  so  this  year.  More 
important,  we  have  heard  representa- 
tives of  labor,  farmers,  churches,  and 
civic  organizations,  and  members  of  the 
medical  professions  who  support  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  program. 

Some  of  the  people  who  oppose  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  start  off  by 
attacking  it  as  "communistic";  as  lead- 
ing to  regimentation;  as  contrary  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  Every  important 
piece  of  social  legislation  ever  adopted  in 
this  country,  from  public  education  and 
public  post  offices  to  the  income  tax  and 
workmen's  compensation,  was  similarly 
abused. 

Since  these  opponents  have  had  to 
admit  there  are  large  unmet  needs,  they 
have  offered  as  a  substitute  program  a 
little  more  federal  aid  for'  public  health 
services,  voluntary  health  insurance  for 
those  who  can  get  it  and  can  afford  it, 
and  a  little  more  public  medical  care 
for  the  indigent. 

We  should  ask  what  voluntary  insur- 
ance can  be  expected  to  accomplish.  The 
Blue  Cross  hospital  insurance  system, 
the  largest  of  our  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, provides  an  important  service  to 
20,000,000  members,  or  slightly  more 
than  15  percent  of  our  population — con- 
centrated in  urban  areas  and  in  middle 
income  groups.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority have  protection  only  against  the 
cost  of  hospitalization,  which  represents 
but  one  seventh  of  all  medical  costs. 
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Pioneer  work  has  been  done  by  the 
few  group  practice  plans  which  provide 
relatively  comprehensive  prepaid  medical 
care.  Among  their  members,  and  doc- 
tors who  serve  in  them,  are  strong  sup- 
porters of  national  health  insurance. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
itself  has  for  years  actively  opposed  all 
attempts  to  provide  comprehensive  medi- 
cal care  through  voluntary  group  pre- 
payment plans,  especially  if  furnished 
through  an  organized  medical  staff.  It 
took  a  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  to  break  the  "boycott"  with 
which  the  AMA  and  certain  local  so- 
cieties attempted  to  kill  the  Group 
Health  Association  in  Washington. 
Medical  societies  were  even  able  for  a 
while  to  stop  Henry  Kaiser  from  pro- 
viding prepaid  care  to  families  of  his 
workers.  And  yet,  the  AMA  and  its 
constituent  societies  now  ask  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  wait  for  their  inadequate 
prepayment  plans,  instead  of  getting  on 
with  a  comprehensive  program. 

The  opponents  of  national  health  in- 
surance propose  limited  federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  states  for  medical  costs  incurred 
for  low-income  families  that  cannot  pay 
for  the  services  they  need.  In  other 
words,  let  those  not  covered  by  volun- 
tary insurance  continue  to  go  without 
needed  care,  let  them  go  into  debt,  or 
let  them  ask  for  charity  or  for  a  new 
kind  of  public  assistance  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  health  departments. 

If  we  could  get  before  the  people  in 
every  community  a  clear  and  accurate 
picture  first  of  national  health  insur- 
ance, and  then  of  this  substitute,  I  have 
no  doubt  which  they  would  choose. 
They  would  choose  the  program  which 
makes  it  possible  for  all  workers  and 
their  families  to  become  self-respecting 
members  of  a  prepayment  plan — a  plan 
so  broad  in  its  coverage  that  the  average 
costs  can  be  within  the  reach  of  all 
workers  because  the  premiums  can  be 
proportional  to  income. 

The  American  people  would  choose 
that  program  which  offers  comprehen- 
sive services — preventive  care,  care  at 
home  and  at  the  doctor's  office  as  well 
as  in  the  hospital,  laboratory  services 
and,  so  far  as.  limited  personnel  permits, 
dental  and  home-nursing  services.  The 
program  they  would  choose  would  make 
it  possible  for  needy  persons  to  receive 
medical  care  through  premiums  paid 
to  the  insurance  fund  on  their  behalf  by 
public  agencies.  They  would  choose 
freedom  to  select  their  doctor  or  an  or- 
ganized group  of  doctors;  freedom  for 
the  doctor  to  accept  or  reject  patients. 
The  program  they  would  choose  would 
give  the  medical  profession  full  respon- 
sibility in  professional  matters  and  for 
the  conduct  of  medical  practice,  but  it 
would  place  the  over-all  administration 
under  public  control,  accountable  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 


VETERANS  FIRST 

-THEN  DECENT 

HOMES  FOR  ALL 

WILSON  W.  WYATT 

—  National  housing  expediter 
and  administrator  of  the  National 
Housing  Agency.  Elected,  at  35, 
mayor  of  Louisville  for  the  war 
years,  his  vigorous  leadership 
spilled  over  into  the  national 
societies  of  planners  and  of  hous- 
ing officials. 


SOME  PEOPLE  SAY  IT'S  CROWDED  IN  NEW 
York,  or  Florida,  or  California,  because 
soldiers  saw  these  places  and  decided  to 
settle  down  there  after  they  got  out  of 
the  army.  Others  say  it's  crowded  in 
their  home  town  because  "all  those  out- 
siders" moved  in  to  work  in  the  new 
factory.  The  solution  usually  offered  is 
simple:  "Just  let  them  go  back  where 
they  came  from."  But  we  cannot  tell 
the  veteran  to  go  back  to  his  foxhole. 
Certainly  it  has  never  been  the  Amer- 
ican way  to  say:  "You  were  born  on  a 
farm;  stay  there,"  or  "You  were  born 
in  the  East;  keep  out."  Otherwise  we 
would  still  be  thirteen  colonies  huddled 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

It's  not  just  your  town — or  Washing- 
ton, New  York,  or  Los  Angeles  that's 
overcrowded.  There  are  "No  Vacancy" 
signs  everywhere.  Since  1932,  new  con- 
struction has  lagged  behind  the  number 
of  new  American  families.  The  armed 
services  have  demobilized  in  a  country 
where  two  million  families  were  already 
doubled  up. 

The  Stuff  of  Swift  Building 

The  Veterans  Emergency  Housing 
Program  calls  for  starting  2,700,000 
homes  and  apartments  by  the  end  of 
1947 — nine  tenths  of  them  permanent. 

On  materials,  I  can  report  consider- 
able progress.  For  example,  compared 
with  the  first  quarter  of  1945,  produc- 
tion of  common  and  face  brick  is  up 
100  percent;  clay  tile  60  percent;  cast 
iron  radiators  35  percent;  gypsum  board 
and  lath  25  percent;  and  warm  air  fur- 
naces 20  percent.  To  help  set  the  ball 
rolling,  OPA  has  issued  more  than  forty 
price  adjustments  since  January  1.  Con- 
trary to  those  who  put  exorbitant  profits 
ahead  of  decent  housing,  price  ceilings 
are  not  now  a  major  obstacle.  The 
Civilian  Production  Administration  has 
given  priorities  to  manufacturers  to  help 
them  obtain  raw  materials  and  equip- 
ment; the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
has  helped  them  obtain  workers;  and 
the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  has 
granted  raises  to  bring  labor  into  the 
field. 


These  steps  are  to  the  good  but  noi 
enough,  for  to  date  we  have  been  with' 
out  our  chief  leverage  for  lifting  produc- 
tion levels.  Premium  payments  for  in- 
creasing output,  and  kindred  guarantee; 
of  a  market  for  new  types  of  building 
materials  and  for  expanding  the  pre- 
fabrication  industry,  were  the  very  hearl 
of  the  emergency  program  of  the  Pat- 
man  bill.  The  only  alternative  would  Ix 
price  increases  on  all  building  materials 
which  would  cost  almost  five  times  at 
much  and  drive  prices  beyond  the  react 
of  many  ex-service  men.  Premium  pay 
ments  are  paid  only  for  increases  in  pro 
duction.  Their  purpose  is  to  cover  th( 
cost  of  rapid  expansion,  overtime  pay 
resort  to  less  efficient  machinery,  anc 
other  unusual  expenses.  The  prograrr 
would  cost  about  $600,000,000*  at  mosi 
— a  small  fraction  of  what  we  spent  tc 
build  things  that  won  the  war. 

On-site  and  off-site,  we  shall  neec 
about  a  million  and  a  half  more  work 
ers  in  the  building  field.  Many  veteran: 
are  training  as  apprentices  in  a  prograir 
pushed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  ol 
Labor  in  cooperation  with  the  nationa 
unions  concerned.  Since  there  is  no  ceil 
ing  on  building  lots  and  raw  lands,  in 
flationary  price  rises  are  serious.  It  i: 
up  to  towns  and  cities  to  provide  utili 
ties  and  streets;  and  the  land  problerr 
will  have  to  be  met  locally  with  federa 
technical  assistance. 

Finding  people  to  buy  or  rent  is  nc 
problem  if  we  keep  within  the  pric< 
range  of  the  three  million  exservicemer 
who  must  have  shelter.  War  Depart 
ment  studies  show  they  need  home: 
costing  16,000  or  less,  apartments  rent 
ing  for  $50  a  month  or  less.  To  thi: 
end,  we  are  regulating  priorities  on 
building  materials  so  as  to  channel  th< 
bulk  into  low  cost  construction. 

There  has  been  another  threat  to  these 
plans.  House  amendments  to  OPA 
legislation  would  not  only  put  the  price 
of  homes  out  of  reach  of  the  average 
veteran  but  would  reduce  their  numbei 
— since  new  low  cost  builders  could  noi 
compete  in  an  inflationary  market. 

Long  Run  Federal  Program 

The  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill,  still  tc 
pass  the  House,  carries  provision: 
essential  to  these  very  efforts  to  get  gooc 
housing  constructed  for  veterans  in  th( 
moderate  and  lower  sales  price  and  ren 
tal  class.  This  bill  would  not  only  give 
them  preference  in  the  purchase  of  per 
manent  war  housing,  but  would  expanc 
the  lending  powers  of  home  loan  bank: 
and  federally  chartered  savings  anc 
loan  associations.  It  would  enlarge  the 
housing  market  by  increasing  the  in 
sured  loan  to  95  percent  on  mortgage: 


*  At  the  time  Mr.  Wyatt  spoke,  the  House  hac 
dropped  these  premiums  from  the  Patman  bin 
The  Senate  reinserted  them;  and  the  figure  wai 
compromised  at  $400,000,000 — as  enacted  Utel 
in  May. 
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(up  to  $5,000)  and  by  extending  the 
period  of  payment  from  25  to  32  years. 
It  would  enable  builders  to  put  up  more 
houses  at  once  with  the  same  amount 
of  capital  —  by  issuing  (FHA)  firm 
mortgage  insurance  commitments  up  to 
85  percent  of  the  value. 

The  bill  means  not  only  better  cities, 
but  better  homes  everywhere.  It  would 
assist  private  enterprise  to  serve  middle 
income  families  with  rental  or  mutual 
ownership  projects;  and  would  provi'de 
federal  aid  to  local  housing  authorities 
sufficient  to  cover  500,000  units  of  pub- 
lic housing  for  those  whose  incomes  are 
too  low  to  be  housed  by  private  enter- 
prise. In  blighted  urban  areas  it  calls 
for  federal  and  local  contributions  to 
bring  down  the  cost  of  land  acquisition 
and  redevelopment.  In  rural  areas  it 
would  extend  federal  aid  for  farm  and 
other  housing,  including  150,000  units 
in  a  low  rent  program. 

On  Local  Shoulders 

In  our  emergency  program,  the  fed- 
eral government  is  not  itself  going  to 
build  2,700,000  homes.  It  is  going  to 
help  local  communities  and  the  builders 
in  these  communities  to  get  these  houses 
up.  We  are  asking  the  nation's  mayors 
to  appoint  Emergency  Housing  Com- 
mittees to  estimate  the  local  emergency 
needs,  set  a  two  years  goal,  and  keep 
the  community  working  hard  to  attain 
it.  On  the  operating  level,  we  ask  them 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  modernize 
local  building  codes  and  zoning  ordi- 
nances; assist  in  recruiting  labor;  break 
materials  bottlenecks;  speed  up  building 
permits;  discourage  black  market  activ- 
ity; and  provide  new  areas  for  home 
construction. 

In  the  interval,  we  ask  them  to  see 
to  it  that  veterans  get  preference  on  ex- 
isting vacancies,  develop  a  home-sharing 
program  and  provide  sites  for  temporary 
war  housing  which  can  be  set  up  in  the 
community  at  federal  expense. 

Taken  together,  these  steps  are  a  chal- 
lenge to  every  locality  in  the  United 
States  to  get  something  done. 

As  a  former  mayor,  I  know  that  you 
can  measure  in  dollars  and  cents  the  dif- 
ference between  blighted  areas  and  de- 
cent residential  sections — in  the  cost  of 
hospitalization,  public  health  services, 
and  police  protection. 

The  veteran  who  has  a  decent  home 
feels  he  is  a  part  of  the  community.  He 
wants  to  succeed  in  his  job  because  he 
and  his  family  want  to  remain  there. 
He  is  a  good  citizen.  These  things  are 
not  imponderables.  They  are  as  real  as 
a  truckload  of  bricks.  They  add  up  to 
the  hard  fact  that  good  housing  is 
cheaper  than  bad  housing.  They  mean 
that  America  cannot  lay  down  its  hous- 
ing tools  until  everyone — rich  or  poor, 
white  or  black,  veteran  or  non-veteran 
— has  a  decent  home. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  OTHER  SPEECHES 

As  Summarized  by 

MARY  DUBLIN  KEYSERLING 
Chairman,  Washington  Committee 


LET  us  LOOK  AT  THE  PICTURE  AS  REVEALED 
by  our  two  days  of  discussion. 

It  is  true  that  a  bill  to  maximize  em- 
ployment was  passed  some  months  ago 
by  both  houses  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Starting  out  as  the  Full  Employ- 
ment bill,  it  had  been  much  watered 
down  from  the  original  bill  which  most 
of  our  organizations  supported,  and 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  to  imple- 
ment it.  These  are  critical  months.  What 
we  do  now  will  determine  our  capacity 
to  use  our  resources  to  the  full  to  up- 
grade the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  family,  and  to  see  that  our 
economy  stays  at  the  high  levels  we  seek 
without  the  recurrence  of  a  1929  dis- 
aster— as  the  original  bill  so  soundly  pro- 
claimed! 

The  issue  is  clear  on  price  control. 
We  are  grateful  to  CONGRESSMAN  CHASE 
GOING  WOODHOUSE  of  Connecticut  for 
her  penetrating  review  of  the  damage 
threatened  by  the  House  in  its  passage 
of  crippling  amendments.  Our  discus- 
sion left  no  doubt  as  to  where  we  stand. 
We  said  controls  must  not  be  removed 
until  production  of  all  essential  items 
comes  into  line  with  our  power  to  buy. 
We  said  strongly  that  the  profit  guar- 
antee amendments  are  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  We  said  subsidies  cannot  yet 
be  removed.  We  said  firmly  that  the 
nine  months  of  life  voted  to  the  OPA 
are  not  enough.  The  act  must  be  re- 
tained a  full  year. 

CHESTER  BOWLES'  picture  of  the  infla- 
tionary dangers  we  face  reinforced  our 
determination  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
see  that  the  efforts  of  small,  selfish 
groups  do  not  triumph  over  the  inter- 
ests of  the  majority  of  our  people.  Our 
stake  is  not  only  our  immediate  welfare 
but  our  welfare  for  a  generation  to 
come.  We  heard  Mr.  Bowles  say  that 
the  whole  Washington  atmosphere 
changed,  when  the  avalanche  of  letters 
and  telegrams  came  in  expressing  indig- 
nation the  day  after  the  House  disaster. 
This  gives  us  a  deeper  sense  of  the  im- 
portance and  the  urgency  of  any  work 
we  do. 

Time  and  time  again  our  questions 
showed  we  appreciated  our  broader  re- 
sponsibilities in  relation  to  unfinished 
business  abroad.  Our  comments  showed 
how  great  we  felt  was  the  mistake  to 
deprive  us  prematurely  of  the  benefits 
of  rationing.  We  want  rationing — the 
one  device  through  which  we  can  fairly 
cut  down  our  own  food  consumption 
that  others  may  live. 

The  veteran's  stake  in  economic  sta- 


bilization is  the  same  stake  we  all  have, 
said  CHARLES  BOLTE  of  the  American 
Veterans  Committee.  We  will  not  for- 
get his  ringing  words,  "Veterans  do  not 
want  to  be  a  special  interest  group.  We 
are  part  of  the  integrated  community. 
Our  problems  are  one.  We  must  go  to- 
gether. We  cannot  be  separated.  If  we 
go  together  we  can  win  this  fight!" 

The  effort  to  establish  a  fair  mini- 
mum wage,  so  ably  led  by  SENATOR 
CLAUDE  PEPPER  of  Florida  in  the  Senate, 
is  just  beginning  in  the  House.  Our  job 
is  to  help  get  a  favorable  vote  for  this 
session.  We  must  see  that  the  House 
rejects  the  crippling  Pace  amendment 
voted  by  the  Senate,  which  would  con- 
demn millions  of  our  people  to  a  stand- 
ard of  living  that  is  a  mockery.  We  will 
all  long  remember  the  Senator's  chal- 
lenging call  for  the  abolition  of  the  poll 
tax  and  the  filibuster,  his  plea  that  we 
carry  forward  the  great  banner  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Last,  we  turned  to  the  vital  issue  of 
discrimination  in  employment.  The 
FEPC  battle  is  not  pver.  As  SENATOR 
WAYNE  MORRIS  of  Oregon  so  strongly 
brought  home,  the  status  of  minority 
groups  is  a  barometer  of  our  democracy. 
This  is  business  we  must  pursue  here 
in  the  Capitol  and  back  at  home  until 
everyone  in  this  land  enjoys  our  Amer- 
ican birthright. 

LEON  HENDERSON  caught  the  spirit 
which  brought  us  all  to  Washington. 
The  six  items  on  our  agenda  are  not 
six  separate  pieces  of  legislation.  They 
are  but  parts  of  what,  as  he  put  it,  "can 
be  the  marching  orders  of  a  welfare  so- 
ciety." Our  objective  must  be  the  full 
use  of  all  our  resources  both  human  and 
economic.  If  these  objectives  are  to  be 
won,  if  we  are  to  achieve  majority  rule 
in  America,  we  must  have  leadership. 
If  progress  halts  at  Washington,  after 
"so  fair  a  start,"  we  can  and  must  set 
the  march  going  again  with  new  vigor 
and  courage  back  in  our  communities. 
Many  of  us  have  gone  up  to  the  Hill 
to  see  our  Senators  and  Representatives. 
We  have  learned  that  visits  such  as  these 
are  helpful  in  bringing  public  opinion 
to  bear — that  letters  are  read  and  that 
more  of  them  can  have  telling  effect. 
We  learned  that  democracy  does  not 
come  easy.  There's  work  to  be  done  to 
win  it  and  it  must  be  won  from  day  to 
day.  When  we  go  from  this  room,  up 
the  Hill  again  today  and  back  home 
tonight,  our  job  begins.  There  is  un- 
finished business  on  the  agenda  for  all 
of  us — now  and  "Come  November." 
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Shahn  for  FSA 
Most  coal  towns,  like  this  one  in  West  Virginia,  are  ugly  and  grimy,  the  company  houses  lacking  comforts  and  conveniences 

That  Welfare  Fund 

What  Lewis  and  the  coal  miners  have  been  demanding — and 
how  it  works  in  the  industries  where  it  already  has  been  tried. 


THE    FORMAL    PROPOSAL    OF    THE    STRIK- 

ing  coal  miners  that  the  new  contract 
between  the  union  and  the  operators 
include  a  "health  and  welfare  fund" 
was  made  public  during  the  twelve- 
day  truce.  In  the  press  and  on  the 
air,  the  plan  has  been  for  the  most 
part  discussed  in  a  vacuum,  without 
relation  to  present  conditions  in  min- 
ing communities  or  to  current  ex- 
perience with  similar  funds  in  other 
industries. 

For,  contrary  to  the  coal  opera- 
tors' argument,  this  is  not  an  inven- 
tion of  John  L.  Lewis.  The  coal  min- 
ing industry  of  Great  Britain  has 
had  such  a  fund  since  1920,  and 
about  1,500,000  workers  in  this  coun- 
try participate^  in  similar  schemes — 
special  health  and  insurance  plans, 
financed  by  industry,  and  adminis- 
tered solely  by  a  union  or  with  union 
cooperation. 

Coal  reserves  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  dangerously  low  and  an  un- 
precedented paralysis  of  production 


BEULAH  AMIDON 

— Fourth  in  a  series  of  articles  on  cur- 
rent issues  in  industrial  relations,  by 
an  associate  editor  of  Survey  Graphic. 


and  of  essential  community  services 
was  in  sight  when  the  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  declared  the  truce  in  the 
long  strike,  and  permitted  the  men 
to  go  back  to  work.  Negotiations 
started,  stalled,  and  then  began  again. 
President  Truman  tried  to  bring 
about  some  sort  of  an  agreement. 
Public  feeling  ran  high.  This  was  the 
moment  that  John  L.  Lewis  chose  to 
renew  the  union's  demand  for  a 
health  and  welfare  fund.  It  was,  he 
stated,  "a  condition  precedent  to  the 
making  of  an  agreement."  He  de- 
clared, "The  mine  workers  have  no 
intentions  to  negotiate  a  contract  now 
or  later  that  does  not  provide  for  such 
a  fund  .  .  .  ." 

The  operators  immediately  rejected 
the  proposal,  as  earlier  in  the  negotia- 


tions they  had  rejected  union  de- 
mands for  safety  committees,  wast 
houses,  discounts  at  company  stores, 
coal  for  miners'  home  use  at  the  cost 
of  production,  provision  of  explosives 
and  equipment  by  the  employers, 
house  leases,  better  sanitation  in  min- 
ing camps.  In  their  public  statemeni 
on  the  health  and  welfare  fund,  the 
operators'  negotiating  committee  ar- 
gued: "This  proposal  presents  to  the 
conference  a  new  social  theory  and 
philosophy,  the  effect  of  which  would 
extend  to  every  industry  in  America, 
and  as  such  must  be  considered  and 

acted  upon  as  a  national  problem " 

This  article  is  being  written  during 
the  uneasy  twelve-day  truce.  It  will 
not  attempt  to  report  the  course  of  the 
coal  strike  nor  discuss  such  factors  in 
the  current  crises  of  union-manage- 
ment-government relations  as  the 
leadership  of  John  L.  Lewis,  or  pend- 
ing labor  legislation,  or  the  heighten- 
ing rivalry  between  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Con- 
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gress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

It  will  endeavor  merely  to  throw 
light  on  the  heated  issue  of  the 
health  and  welfare  fund,  by  sketch- 
ing some  of  the  conditions  out  of 
which  the  miners'  proposal  arose,  and 
bringing  together  facts  on  similar  un- 
dertakings in  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Coal  Towns 

Coal  mining  is  the  basic  industry 
of  the  power  age.  Bituminous  coal  is 
the  source  of  95  percent  of  all  loco- 
motive power  in  this  country,  55  per 
cent  of  the  mechanical  power,  62  per 
cent  of  the  electric  power.  The  indus- 
try employs  some  400,000  workers,  in 
23  states.  In  peak  years,  it  produces 
600,000,000  tons  of  coal,  meets  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  about  a  billion  dollars, 
and  shows  a  generous  return  to  inves- 
tors. With  the  54-hour  week,  which 
prevails  in  the  mines,  the  basic 
weekly  wage  at  present  rates  is  $63. 

Miners'  work  is  hard,  dirty,  and 
dangerous.  Above  ground,  most  min- 
ers and  their  families  live  in  com- 
munities which  are  proverbial  for 
ugliness  and  grime.  As  a  rule  the 
town,  like  the  mine,  is  the  property  of 
the  coal  company.  About  half  the 
bituminous  miners  live  in  company- 
owned  houses,  with  the  proportion 
running  as  high  as  80  percent  in  the 
southern  Appalachian  Highlands. 

The  usual  company  houses  are  un- 
painted  wooden  shacks,  built  against 
the  steep  hillsides  of  the  coal  valleys. 
Few  have  running  water  or  modern 
sanitation,  many  are  in  chronic  need 
of  repair.  By  court  ruling,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  company-owner  and 
the  miner-occupant  of  these  houses  is 
that  of  master  and  servant,  not  land- 
lord and  tenant.  The  miner  can  be 
evicted  without  notice,  and  the  courts 
have  held  that  the  owner  is  not  liable 
for  any  damage  to  the  worker's  prop- 
erty in  the  process.  In  many  towns, 
the  mine  owner  reserves  the  right  to 
enter  and  inspect  the  houses  at  will. 

Coal  mining  is  an  unhealthy  occu- 
pation. The  mortality  rate  for  coal 
miners  is  1,300  per  100,000,  as  com- 
pared with  900  for  all  those  gainfully 
employed.  Bronchial  and  pulmonary 
diseases,  including  silicosis  and  tuber- 
culosis are  frequent  among  men  who 
work  underground,  and  who  are  ex- 
posed to  both  dampness  and  dust. 

The  accident  rate  is  shocking.  Dur- 
ing the  fourteen  months  ending  Feb- 
ruary, 1946,  for  example,  one  out  of 
every  four  West  Virginia  miners  suf- 
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fered  an  accident  on  the  job,  with  an 
average  disability  period  of  forty  days. 
The  frequency  rate  of  accidents 
among  coal  miners  is  almost  twelve 
times  that  among  production  workers 
in  General  Motors  plants.  According 
to  figures  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  17,626  men  have  been  killed 
and  855,056  injured  in  coal  mine  acci- 
dents in  the  past  14  years. 

Medical  care  always  has  been  in- 
adequate in  the  mine  towns.  Custom- 
arily the  mine  operators  deduct  a 
fixed  sum  from  the  miner's  pay  check 
for  medical  care.  The  amount  varies 
from  company  to  company,  but  in 
many  instances  it  adds  up  to  $36  a 
year.  The  medical  care  covered  by 
these  deductions  is  provided  by  the 
company  doctor,  frequently  the  only 
physician  in  the  community.  All  too 
often  he  is  a  man  without  modern 
medical  training,  and  in  every  situa- 
tion (including  workmen's  compensa- 
tion cases)  he  is  "the  company's 
man."  Relatively  few  coal  mining 
towns  are  within  reach  of  a  modern 
hospital.  Medical  care  in  the  mine 
patches  does  not  include  venereal  dis- 
ease clinics,  dental  services,  nursing 
service,  X-ray  examinations,  maternity 
or  child  care. 

Accident  compensation  laws  vary 
from  state  to  state.  In  some  mining 
states,  especially  in  the  South,  oper- 
ators' and  owners'  associations  have 
been  active  in  getting  and  keeping 
weak  laws  on  the  statute  books.  In 
some  states,  insurance  coverage  is  not 
compulsory  for  mines,  and  the  vic- 
tims of  a  disaster  or  their  survivors 
receive  no  compensation. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression, 
safety  regulations  for  coal  mines  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  states,  not  of 
Washington.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  authorized  in  1941  to  make 
inspections  and  investigations  in  coal 
mines,  instruct  miners  and  operators 
in  safety  methods,  to  gather  informa- 
tion on  the  number  and  causes  of 
mine  accidents,  and  to  study  health 
conditions.  But  the  Bureau  is  not  a 
regulatory  body,  and  while  it  can, 
and  does,  draw  up  safety  codes,  it 
can  only  offer  them  to  state  authori- 
ties and  to  mine  operators — it  cannot 
establish  or  enforce  its  standards.  In 
most  mining  states,  safety  provisions 
fall  far  short  of  what  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  recommends. 

To  help  reduce  the  bitter  toll  of 
accidents,  the  union  this  year  asked 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  safety  regu- 
lations be  incorporated  into  the  mine 


contracts.  The  operators  rejected  the 
demand,  arguing  that  mine  safety  is 
primarily  a  state  matter,  and  that  the 
standards  recommended  by  the  federal 
agency  would  prove  "too  costly." 

Scattered  mining  communities  have 
playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  and 
recreation  halls.  But  the  great  majority 
of  the  mine  towns  are  drab  and  back- 
ward communities.  What  Walton 
Hamilton  wrote  in  1926  in  his  book, 
"The  Case  of  Bituminous  Coal"  holds 
good  today:  ".  .  .  life  In  most  mining 
villages  offers  to  the  men  little  out- 
side their  work,  offers  to  the  children 
less  than  most  cities,  and  offers  to 
the  women  almost  nothing  that  is 
stimulating  and  developing." 

The  Union  Demand. 

These  are  the  conditions  which,  the 
union  holds,  call  for  the  creation  of 
a  health  and  welfare  fund.  A  year 
ago,  union  spokesmen  suggested  that 
such  a  fund  be  established  through  a 
"royalty"  of  ten  cents  on  each  ton  of 
coal  mined.  In  twelve  months  of  peak 
output,  this  would  produce  around 
$60,000,000. 

This  year,  the  UMW  proposal 
turned  into  one  for  a  7  percent  levy 
on  the  payroll  which,  at  1945  levels  of 
production,  would  put  $70,000,000  into 
the  fund.  The  health  and  welfare  pro- 
gram, as  submitted  by  the  miners, 
was  to  be  administered  by  the  union. 
John  L.  Lewis  put  forward  six  reasons 
for  this  demand: 

1.  To  furnish  adequate  and  modern 
medical  service  to  the  coal  miners  and 
their  dependent  families  with  a  choice 
of  physicians  which  in  many  areas,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South,  they  do  not  now 
have.  We   plan   to   replace   the   piesent 
company  doctor  scourge. 

2.  To  provide  adequate  hospitalization 
under  proper  standards. 

3.  To    provide    insurance,   life   insur- 
ance,   and    health    insurance    for    the 
miners    which    they    cannot    now    pro- 
vide. Life  insurance  now  costs  the  mine 
worker  about   277   percent  of  what   it 
costs   people    in    sedentary   occupations. 
.  .  .  This  fund  can  provide  insurance 
on    a    mass   basis   much    more   cheaply 
than  the  individual  can  buy  it  himself. 

4.  ...  Men  who  are  injured  and  dis- 
abled in  the  mines  through  the  loss  of 
limbs,  blindness,  or  other  major  physical 
injuries   need   rehabilitation.   There   are 
no  facilities  available  to  the  mine  work- 
ers now  and  there  are  probably  living 
50,000  men  who  have  been  incapacitated 
from  further  mining  who  have  received 
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no  assistance  in  rehabilitation  or  training 
for  other  employment. 

5.  ...  economic   aid   in    distress   or 
hardship  cases.  Families  become  impov- 
erished because  they  have  not  received 
compensation  provided  by  the  states  due 
to    the    manipulation    of    the    company 
doctor  system  and  by  reason  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  company  doctor,  which  is 
the  only  medical  testimony  available  be- 
cause  no  other  doctor   is   permitted   to 
attend  the  victim.  .  .  .  There  are  thou- 
sands of  such  cases. 

6.  If  any  money  is  left  in  the  fund, 
we  propose  to  use  it  for  cultural  and 
educational     work     among     the     mine 
workers. 

Penny-on-the-Ton 

The  health  and  welfare  fund  which 
Great  Britain's  coal  miners  have  had 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  serves 
kindred  purposes.  The  source  of  the 
fund  is  a  royalty  of  a  penny  (two 
cents)  on  each  ton  of  coal  mined,  plus 
a  fixed  tax  on  the  rents  paid  by  the 
operators  to  the  owners  of  the  coal 
lands.  (Since  1942,  when  the  govern- 
ment bought  the  coal  mines  from  the 
original  land  and  mine  owners,  the 
coal  operating  companies  have  paid 
rent  to  the  State's  Coal  Commission. 
These  rents  are  then  assessed  for  the 
miners'  fund.)  The  money  from  the 
penny-on-the-ton  levy  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  four  fifths  for  district  use, 
and  one  fifth  for  the  general  fund. 

Out  of  the  district  .and  general 
funds  have  come  ambulances,  first  aid 
and  home  nursing  classes,  cottage  hos- 


pitals and  convalescent  homes,  facili- 
ties for  miners  disabled  by  accidents 
to  learn  other  trades,  reading  rooms 
and  libraries,  playing  fields,  gymna- 
siums, safety  research  and  education, 
technical  and  cultural  courses  and  lec- 
tures, children's  camps  and  play- 
grounds. More  than  ,£160,000  has 
been  used  to  provide  university 
scholarships  for  miners  or  their  chil- 
dren. Of  these,  the  administrative 
committee  reports: 

The  majority  of  the  persons  who  have 
thus  been  assisted  to  make  the  most  of 
their  ability  would  never  have  been  able 
to  rise  from  the  ranks  had  it  not  been 
for  these  scholarships;  we  can  instance, 
as  typical  cases,  a  working  miner  who 
took  first  class  honors  in  engineering 
and  is  now  doing  research  work  in  mine 
ventilation,  and  a  girl  who  finally  took 
an  honors  degree  in  English  but  who, 
when  she  won  her  scholarship,  had  al- 
ready been  put  out  at  work  by  her 

father  as  a  mill  hand. 

• 

The  assessment  on  rents  goes  into 
a  Bath  Fund,  which  is  supplemented 
from  the  General  Fund  in  any  year 
when  it  falls  below  £375,000.  This 
special  fund  is  used  to  build  pithead 
bathhouses,  where  the  miners  can 
change  into  underground  clothes 
when  they  go  to  work,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  shift,  bathe,  change  to 
street  clothes,  and  leave  their  work 
garments  to  be  dried.  According  to  a 
1945  report,  out  of  1,000  collieries, 
362,  employing  two  thirds  of  the  coal 
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mine    workers   of   the   country,   now 
have  pithead  baths. 

A  recent  study  report  by  an  Ameri 
can  research  agency,  the  Inter-Unior 
Institute,  states: 

On  the  whole,  the  badis  have  beer 
tastefully  housed  in  buildings  of  modert 
design,  surrounded  by  lawns.  Bicych 
rooms,  canteens,  recreation  halls,  anc 
swimming  pools  are  frequently  incor 
porated  into  the  buildings.  There  has 
been  a  strong  movement  in  the  directior 
of  improving  the  generally  unsightl] 
landscapes  around  mines  by  covering  pi: 
refuse  and  waste  with  grass,  planting 
lawns  and  flower  beds. 

The  British  fund  is  administered  b} 
a  special  Mines  Department  undei 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Parliament  pay: 
the  running  expenses  of  the  depart 
ment,  including  the  salary  of  a  Sec 
retary  of  Mines.  The  administrate 
committee  of  the  fund,  which  ha: 
power  to  allocate  money,  is  composec 
of  ten  members,  three  appointed  aftei 
consultation  with  the  union,  thre< 
after  consultation  with  the  operators 
association,  and  four  representing  th< 
public. 

American  Experience 

In  this  country,  outstanding  healtl 
and  welfare  schemes  are  those  of  th< 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  o 
America  (CIO);  International  Ladie 
Garment  Workers  Union  (AFL) 
New  York  Hotel  Trades  Counci 
(AFL);  Textile  Workers  Union  o 
America  (CIO);  United  Electrical 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  o 
America  (CIO);  Upholsterers  Inter 
national  Union  of  North  Americ 
(AFL). 

The  oldest  system  of  benefit  pay 
ments  through  fixed  contributions  b; 
the  employer  was  developed  by  thi 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  thi 
union  of  workers  in  the  men's  cloth 
ing  industry.  The  ACW  life  an< 
health  insurance  system,  launched  ii 
Chicago  in  1939,  grew  out  of  unem 
ployment  relief  funds  which  the  unioi 
had  administered  for  some  years  ii 
Chicago,  Rochester,  and  New  York 
The  industrywide  plan,  which  begai 
benefit  payments  in  1943,  is  supporto 
by  a  levy  of  2  percent  on  the  weekl 
payroll,  paid  by  the  employer  unde 
a  contract  provision.  The  fund  orl 
inally  provided  a  life  insurance  polic 
and  health  benefits.  The  face  value  c 
the  life  insurance  policy  is  $500,  pa; 
able  on  death  from  any  cause.  Ace 
dent  and  health  insurance  benefi 
are  payable  for  13  weeks  in  any  or 
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/car  to  a  worker  disabled  by  injury 
>r  illness.  Hospitalization  payments 
vere  added  later. 

In  December  1945,  a  new  contract 
>rovided  for  an  additional  payroll  levy 
)£  3  percent  to  afford  retirement  al- 
owances,  supplementing  old  age  in- 
urance  payments  under  the  federal 
ocial  security  program.  [See  Survey 
Graphic,  February,  page  42.]  The  ac- 
ual  management  of  the  whole  fund 
5  in  the  hands  of  union  officers.  Em- 
iloyers  are  represented  on  an  advisory 
ouncil,  which  has  veto  powers  over 
nvestments  and  the  sale  of  trust  fund 
iroperty.  The  fund  has  organized  its 
wn  insurance  company  to  write  its 
lolicies.  The  amounts  of  benefits  are 
ixed  actuarially,  on  the  basis  of  the 
stimated  proceeds  of  the  fund,  the 
ge  and  sex  of  the  members  of  the 
;roup,  and  the  other  factors  which 
nter  into  insurance  calculations. 

More  than  200,000  workers  are  in- 
luded  in  the  health  and  welfare 
:heme  of  the  International  Ladies 
Jarment  Workers  Union,  under  col- 
xtive  bargaining  agreements  with 
ic  employers.  The  payroll  tax  which 
.nances  the  plan  varies  from  ll/2  per- 
ent  to  7l/2  percent,  with  differences 
i  the  range  of  benefits  in  the  several 
ranches  of  the  industry.  The  funds 
re  managed  by  the  local  unions, 
rith  no  separate  insurance  company 
nd  no  outside  insurance  carrier. 

The  Dress  Joint  Board  is  the  larg- 
st  affiliate  of  the  ILGWU  in  New 
rork,  the  center  of  the  industry.  Out 
f  the  3'/2  percent  payroll  levy  paid 
y  the  employers,  the  fund  provides 
ledical  services  at  the  union's  well 
quipped  and  well  staffed  health 
enter,  hospitalization,  sickness  and 
ccident  benefits,  eye  examinations 
nd  glasses,  and  special  benefit  pay- 
icnts  to  tuberculous  members.  For 
ic  seven  month  period,  May  to  No- 
ember  1944,  the  Dress  Joint  Board 
'und  reported  receipts  of  $7,000,000. 

The  New  York  Cloakmakers  Joint 
>oard  of  the  ILGWU,  with  a  large 
roportion  of  employes  in  the  middle 
ge  bracket,  has  set  up  a  retirement 
and  covering  35,000  workers.  Em- 
loyers  contribute  3  percent  of  weekly 
ayrolls  to  the  fund,  which  provides 
pension  of  $600  a  year  to  every 
icmber  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

Under  another  type  of  agreement, 
ie  employer  is  committed  to  carry- 
ig  group  life  and  health  insurance 
irough  a  regular  insurance  company, 
'his  is  the  collective  bargaining  ar- 
ingement  between  the  employers 
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and  the  Textile  Workers  Union,  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Workers  of  America,  all  CIO  af- 
filiates, and  the  Upholsterers  Interna- 
tional Union  (AFL).  The  Textile 
Workers  and  Upholsterers  Unions 
take  no  part  in  the  administration  of 
the  scheme,  once  it  is  written  into  the 
collective  bargaining  contract.  The  in- 
surance agreements  of  the  electrical 
workers  and  the  shipyards'  workers 
stipulate  joint  labor-management  con- 
trol. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
miners'  demand  for  a  health  and  wel- 
fare fund  came  the  first  annual  re- 
port of  a  fund  established  in  March 
1945,  by  agreement  between  the  New 
York  Hotel  Trades  Council  (AFL) 
and  the  New  York  City  Hotel  As- 
sociation. The  scheme  covers  about 
22,000  workers.  It  is  financed  through 
a  3  percent  payroll  tax  paid  by  the 
employers,  and  is  administered  by  a 
board  of  six  trustees,  all  officers  of 
the  union.  An  advisory  committee  is 
made  up  of  nine  hotel  executives.  In 
the  first  year  of  operation,  contribu- 
tions totaled  $1,934,640,  and  the  fund 
paid  out  $448,298  in  benefits  to 
workers  and  their  families.  The  plan 
provides  life  insurance,  accident  and 
sickness  benefits  for  workers,  and  hos- 


pitalization for  workers  and  their  im- 
mediate families — husband  or  wife, 
and  children  under  eighteen  years  of 
age.  With  more  than  $1,300,000  going 
into  the  reserve  in  the  first  year,  the 
trustees  of  the  fund  are  studing  ad- 
ditional types  of  service,  including 
surgeons'  fees,  laboratory  tests,  am- 
bulance service,  visiting  or  private 
duty  nursing  service  when  ordered 
by  a  doctor.  The  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  fund  in  its  first  year 
were  $4,681,  or  about  02  percent. 

Some  of  the  Issues 

The  miners'  proposal  differs  from 
these  going  schemes  not  in  method  or 
objectives,  but  chiefly  in  the  rate  of 
the  suggested  levy,  7  percent.  This  is 
higher  than  the  figure  set  by  most  of 
the  existing  plans,  which  run  from 
l'/2  to  5  percent,  though  the  rate  for 
one  small  ILGWU  affiliate  (the  but- 
tonhole-makers) is  7'/2  percent.  The 
event  may  prove  that  the  coal  miners' 
7  percent  was  a  "bargaining  figure," 
and  that,  given  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  a  health  and  welfare  fund 
the  details  of  the  plan,  including  the 
rate  of  the  levy,  could  be  "negotiated." 

The   Inter-Union   Institute  pointed 

out    in    its    recent    study    report    on 

"Royalties,  Taxes,  and  Assessments," 

that  "an  adequate  and  liberalized  na- 

( Continued  on  page  239) 
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EARLY  IN  MAY,  SENATOR  ROBERT  A. 
Taft  introduced  his  bill  (S.2143),  "in- 
tended entirely  to  replace"  the  Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell  bill  (National 
Health  Plan).  Senators  H.  Alexander 
Smith  (R.-N.J.)  and  Joseph  H.  Ball 
(R.-Minn.)  joined  him  in  sponsoring 
it.  The  Ohio  senator  put  his  own 
conception  in  a  single  sentence  in  in- 
troducing his  "substitute": 

The  general  plan  of  this  bill  is  to  ex- 
tend to  states  federal  aid  at  a  total  cost 
of  approximately  $230,000,000  a  year, 
on  condition  that  the  state  survey  all  its 
health  activities  dealing  with  the  indi- 
gent and  undertake  to  see  that  a  com- 
prehensive system  is  set  up,  reaching 
all  sections  and  all  persons  who  are  un- 
able to  pay  for  the  service,  thus  prob- 
ably extending  medical  care  to  from  20 
percent  to  25  percent  of  the  population. 
—(Cong.  Rec.,  May  3,  1946,  p.  4479). 

The  Taft-Smith-Ball  Bill 

So,  as  anticipated,  the  bill  would  set 
up  "poor  man's  medicine"  with  a 
means  test.  It  would  provide  $200,- 
000,000,  a  year  in  federal  grants  to  the 
states  for  general  care,  plus  $30,000,- 
000  for  dental  services  and  for  re- 
search. Each  state  would  have  to  con- 
tribute two  dollars  for  every  federal 
dollar  received.  These  funds  would 
be  used  to  pay  doctors  and  hospitals 
for  the  care  of  "families  and  individ- 
uals having  insufficient  income  to  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  such  services." 

Who  would  be  considered  "needy"? 
No  standards  are  provided  in  the  bill. 
Each  state  would  decide  the  question 
for  itself — or  its  counties,  towns  or 
cities  would  do  so;  but  in  every  case, 
before  a  person's  care  would  be  paid 
for,  the  patient  or  his  family  would 
have  to  be  investigated  or  there  would 
have  to  be  some  other  method  of 
classifying  families  as  to  their  ability 
to  pay. 

Senator  Taft's  bill  would  also  per- 
mit public  payments  to  voluntary 
nonprofit  health  insurance  plans,  in 
behalf  of  persons  who  could  not  pay 
the  full  charges.  Individuals  or  families 
could  not  benefit  by  this  provision, 
however,  unless  their  incomes  were 
checked  up. 

Every  state  would  be  required  to 
provide  free  examinations  of  all  chil- 
dren in  elementary  and  high  schools, 
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but  if  medical  or  dental  care  were 
required,  only  those  children  could  be 
given  treatment  whose  families  were 
unable  to  pay  for  it. 

There  you  have  it!  Senator  Taft's 
proposal  would  altogether  abandon 
the  social  security  conception  of  com- 
mon protection  and  right — and  plaster 
the  means  test,  and  all  that  it  con- 
notes in  people's  minds,  upon  count- 
less families  who  need  and  should  re- 
ceive better  medical  care. 

How  Many  Would  Be  Covered? 

Without  question,  were  medical 
needs  really  met,  the  proportion  of 
the  population  involved  would  be 
much  larger  than  Senator  Taft's  20 
to  25  percent.  A  report  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  itself,  stated 
in  1940  that  families  with  incomes 
under  $3,000  a  year  generally  could 
not  meet  some  of  their  sickness  bills. 
In  1941,  80  percent  of  American  fami- 
lies had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
a  year  and  50  percent  had  less  than 
$1,950.  With  wartime  employment  at 
flood  in  1944,  60  percent  had  incomes 
under  $3,000.  Living  costs  have  gone 
up  since  1941,  and  $1,950  or  even 
$3,000  a  year  isn't  what  it  used  to  be 
— so  these  percentages  understate  how 
many  families  cannot  meet  all  their 
sickness  bills.  Unexpected  sickness  of- 
ten strikes  household  budgets  with 
crushing  force. 

The  appropriations  authorized  by 
the  bill  ($200,000,000  a  year  federal, 
plus  $400,000,000  from  states  and  lo- 
calities, making  $600,000,000  alto- 
gether) would  be  wholly  insufficient 
unless,  as  is  probable,  very  low  income 
•ceilings  of  eligibility  were  set  by  most 
states.  The  result  of  that  would  be 
that  only  a  fraction  of  those  needing 
service  would  be  eligible. 

Moreover,  not  only  would  the  pro- 
gram put  two  thirds  of  the  burden 
on  |he  states  but  the  method  of  allo- 
cating funds  under  the  Taft  bill 
would  disadvantage  the  poorer  ones. 


Under  the  bill's  formula,  in  order  t 
get  its  quota  of  the  federal  $200,000 
000,  Mississippi,  the  poorest  stati 
would  have  to  put  up  three  fourth 
of  one  percent  of  the  total  income  c 
its  people  (1944),  while  in  New  Yor 
only  one  seventh  of  one  percent  c 
the  people's  inconie — relatively  on 
fifth  as  much — would  be  required. 

Further,  the  bill  does  not  deman 
that  the  matching  of  federal  fund 
shall  be  by  "new  money"  from  th 
states.  States  —  the  wealthier  one 
mostly — that  are  now  spending  sut 
stantial  sums  for  medical  purpose 
might  get  federal  aid  without  puttin 
up  much  if  any  more  money. 

Systems  for  finding  out  which  ir 
dividuals  and  families  are  unable  t 
pay  for  needed  care  would  have  to  b 
set  up  by  states  and  local  agencies,  o 
present  systems  expanded.  Such  sy; 
terns  are  costly  if  they  are  adequati 
and  they  are  hateful  to  most  Amen 
cans. 

A  neat  stroke  from  the  AMA  poin 
of  view  is  that  the  aid  to  voluntar 
insurance  plans  would  go  primaril 
to  those  providing  only  hospitaliza 
tion  or  physicians'  services  in  hospital; 
This  means  mostly  the  Blue  Cros 
and  the  plans  sponsored  by  medica 
societies.  Other  plans,  offering  com 
plete  medical  care,  would  be  discour 
aged. 

The  Senate  Hearings 

Meanwhile,  three  or  four  days  i 
week,  two  to  four  hours  a  day,  ; 
handful  of  senators  around  a  broa< 
table  have  listened  to  witnesses  say 
ing  Yes  or  No  to  the  national  healtl 
bill  itself  (S.  1606).  "My  organizatioi 
is  for  it,"  or  "We're  against  it."  "Wi 
like  this  and  this  about  the  bill,"  o: 
"We  don't  like  that."  At  one  end  o 
the  high-ceilinged  room  sit  the  press 
men,  trying  to  make  news  out  of  th< 
cumulative  testimony.  On  some  day; 
there  are  only  a  few  spectators;  or 
others  the  audience  packs  the  cham 
her  so  that  Capitol  policemen  lirni' 
the  standees. 

Senator  James  E.  Murray  is  almosi 
always  there,  as  chairman  of  the  Edu 
cation  and  Labor  Committee.  Equallv 
constant  is  Senator  Forrest  Donnell 
who  took  the  mantle  of  chief  opposi 
tion  when  Senator  Taft  left  the  hear 
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ings  after  a.  fracas  with  the  chairman 
on  the  opening  day.  "Keynoter  for 
the  opposition  and  mouthpiece  for 
the  American  Medical  Association," 
writes  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank  in  The 
Federationist  (AFL)  of  the  Missouri 
senator.  An  aide  formerly  employed 
by  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  "sits  at 
his  elbow,  and  passes  him  a  stream 
of  notes,  mostly  consisting  of  technical 
questions  that  are  calculated  to  em- 
barrass the  advocates  of  the  bill." 

The  first  six  weeks  of  hearings  on 
S.  1606  brought  forth  larger  and  more 
varied  support  for  the  measure  than 
its  sponsors  had  hoped  for.  That 
from  organized  labor,  social  workers, 
the  Farmers'  Union,  the  Physicians' 
Forum,  the  Committee  of  Physicians, 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  had 
been  anticipated;  but  not  the  volume 
of  backing  from  liberal  church  groups. 
Especially  significant  was  the  testi- 
mony of  the  department  of  social  ac- 
tion of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
inference : 

We  favor  die  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional health  program  which  will  pro- 
ride  both  hospital  and  medical  care  for 
the  citizens  of  our  country.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  voluntary  systems  of  health 
nsurance  which  have  rendered  excel- 
ent  service  to  our  people  would  require 
some  form  of  goverment  aid  to  achieve 
universal  health  security.  We  favor  in 
consequence  a  national  system  of  insur- 
ance supplemented  by  government  tax 
revenues  by  means  of  which  all  citi- 
zens can  be  protected  in  matters  of 
icalth;  but  we  consider  that  this  bill  as 
>resendy  drafted  is  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause of  the  complicated  methods  of  ad- 
ministration which  it  creates  and  because 
of  the  excessive  government  control  over 
he  health  services  which  are  to  be  pro- 
vided. This  statement  is  directed  towards 
mprovement  in  the  bill. 

Improvements  are  already  reckoned 
with  in  the  amendments  proposed  by 
Senator  Claude  Pepper  on  the  first 
day  of  the  hearings.  These  tie  in  na- 

ional  health  insurance  (S.  1606)  with 
maternal  care  and  child  health  pro- 
grams (S.1318). 

Health  insurance,  as  Dr.  Martha 
Eliot  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 

jrought  out,  will  "spread  the  cost  of 
medical  care  so  that  parents  can  afford 
to  buy  care  for  their  children."  Spe- 
cial appropriations  such  as  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  has  successfully  ad- 
ministered since  1935  would  there- 
ifter  be  for  non-insured  groups  and 

or     demonstration     purposes.      Ad- 
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ministration  of  medical  care  plans 
would  thus  be  unified,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  of 
corresponding  state  and  local  agencies 
would  be  standard-making  and  super- 
visory. The  President's  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  if  not  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress, will  tend  in  the  same  direction. 

Serving  Veterans 

General  Omar  N.  Bradley's  state- 
ment as  head  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration involved  the  interests  of 
another  major  human  segment  of  the 
USA.  "The  national  health  bill,"  said 
the  general,  "imposes  no  duties  on  the 
Veterans  Administration."  What  he 
implied  is  that  a  national  health  in- 
surance plan  should  not  impair  any 
of  the  duties  or  powers  of  the  VA. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
have  been  more  explicit.  The  federal 
government  has  made  itself  respon- 
sible for  the  medical  care  of  veterans, 
they  declare.  Therefore,  veterans 
should  be  exempted  from  health  in- 
surance payroll  deductions  for  per- 
sonal" medical  services. 

The  matter  isn't  quite  so  simple. 
Under  existing  laws,  veterans  are 
guaranteed  complete  medical  care,  in- 
cluding unlimited  hospitalization,  for 
all  diseases  and  disabilities  connected 
with  their  military  service.  In  cases 
not  so  connected,  however,  only  hospi- 
tal care — when  beds  are  available — is 
now  provided.  The  national  health 
program,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
offer  complete  medical  care  to  vet- 
erans along  with  other  citizens.  Their 
families  would  be  covered  too — a  fact . 
veterans  organizations  should  note. 

The  federal  government  might  pay 
the  veteran's  payroll  deductions  for 
him.  Financial  adjustments  could  be 
made  between  the  health  insurance 
fund  and  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, leaving  that  Administration  with 
unimpaired  control  over  its  hospitals, 
out  -  patient  departments,  and  other 
facilities.  Maybe  some  such  amend- 
ments will  work  out. 

Adapting  to  Farmers 

The  testimony  of  the  National 
Grange  highlighted  needs  and  confu- 
sions on  the  rural  front.  The  Grange 
raised  no  question  as  to  needs.  "Many 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  so- 
called  'farm  problem'  have  their  roots 
embedded  in  lack  of  proper  medical 
and  dental  care.  There  is  a  direct  re- 
lation between  low  health  standards 
and  low  productivity  and  low  in- 
come." As  to  remedies,  the  Grange 


holds  that  health  insurance  is  desir- 
able. Voluntary  insurance  plans  have 
made  "remarkable  progress"  but 
"these  plans  have  their  defects  and 
limitations."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Grange  declared  that  "compulsory 
medical  insurance  is  as  un-American 
as  the  Gestapo."  Federal  aid  is  neces- 
sary, but  there  is  "too  much  of  a  ten- 
dency in  Washington  to  want  to  man- 
age the  lives  and  activities  of  every- 
one." Despite  these  contradictions,  a 
series  of  constructive  suggestions  are 
offered  "which  we  feel  [said  the 
Grange]  would  make  Title  II  [the 
health  insurance  part  of  the  bill]  less 
objectionable."  Chief  among  these  are: 

1.  "A  specific  formula"  for  the  allo- 
cation of  the  health  insurance  funds  to 
localities,  thus  reducing  the  federal  ad- 
ministrative powers  at  a  vital  point. 

2.  Responsible  state  administration. 

3.  Rural  representation  on  boards. 

4.  "Special      financial      inducements, 
such  as  a  guaranteed  annual  income  for 
physicians    establishing    themselves    in 
rural  areas." 

To  me  it  seems  time  to  explore 
ways  of  sustaining  local  responsibility 
for  administering  plans  of  medical 
care,  while  retaining  the  essentials  of 
national  collection  of  funds  and  na- 
tionwide spreading  of  costs.  Within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  there 
are  already  examples  of  programs — 
the  AAA  and  FSA  among  them — 
which  have  worked  successfully  on 
th^se  principles. 

AMA  Tactics 

The  opposition  tactics  at  the  hear- 
ings brought  a  few  surprises.  Wit- 
nesses for  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation might  have  been  expected  to 
emphasize  the  voluntary  health  in- 
surance plans  which  its  recent  ten- 
point  program  featured  as  the  chief 
means  for  dealing  with  the  costs  of 
medical  care.  To  the  contrary,  Dr. 
R.  L.  Sensenrich,  chairman  of  the 
AMA  board  of  trustees,  centered  on 
denouncing  compulsory  insurance  and 
praising  the  Association.  When  asked 
by  Senator  Murray  to  extend  his  brief 
remarks  on  its  voluntary  plans,  he 
said  his  four  associates  would  do  that. 
What  happened  was  that  one  of  them 
devoted  two  minutes  to  extolling  the 
California  Physicians  Service.  All  the 
rest  of  their  time  was  given  up  to  at- 
tacking the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill  and  European  health  insurance 
systems,  or  to  explaining  the  AMA's 
(Continued  on  page  238) 
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What  Patriotism  Means  in  America 


PATRIOTISM  is  A  WORD  so  PACKED  WITH 
feeling  that  the  average  man  is  likely 
to  be  insulted  if  asked  to  define  it. 
A  man  may  argue  if  called  reaction- 
ary; he  will  grow  angry  if  called  un- 
patriotic. To  be  called  a  nationalist, 
and  thus  directly  related  to  patriot, 
will  mean  little  to  him,  because  the 
word  does  not  express  a  popular  con- 
cept; only  internationalist  is  likely  to 
mean  something,  often  carrying  with 
it  the  implication  of  disloyalty.  Pa- 
triotism is  love  of  country,  and  who 
does  not  love  his  country?  It  is  not 
love  of  the  President,  or  Congress,  or 
the  New  York  Central  Railway,  or 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
And  yet  its  elements  may  be  one  or 
more  of  these. 

Here  I  must  confess  that  one  rea- 
son why  the  song  "America"  has 
meant  so  much  more  to  me  than  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  because  I 
cherish  a  vision  of  rocks  and  rills  and 
templed  hills  that  has  moved  me  since 
boyhood.  Moreover,  when  I  try  to  de- 
fine my  own  love  of  country,  I  think 
of  a  pleasing  landscape — which  never 
includes  the  slagheaps  of  industry  — 
and  ideals  expressed  in  terms  of  p$r- 
sonalities,  such  as  Washington  and 
Lincoln. 

Only  by  an  effort  can  I  associate 
patriotism  with  a  preference  for  cer- 
tain abstract  ideas.  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal,  all  my  life,  of  American 
opportunity;  my  father,  who  came  to 
this  country  as  a  journeyman  wagon- 
maker  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago, 
often  mentioned  it.  Never  having 
been  deprived  of  opportunity,  I  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  do  not 
associate  it  with  love  of  country, 
though  obviously  it  is  one  of  our  ad- 
vantages. There  are  many  things  in 
this  country  that  I  do  not  admire, 
but  they  do  not  affect  my  emotional 
attitude  toward  the  idea  of  "my 
country." 

History  of  an  Idea 

To  determine  just  what  this  loyalty 
is  and  how  it  grew  up  in  a  continent 
settled  by  many  different  branches  of 
the  human  family,  is  the  task  Merle 
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Curti,  professor  of  history  at  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  set  himself  in  writ- 
ing "The  Roots  of  American  Loyalty." 
(Columbia  University  Press,  $3). 
From  the  evidence,  he  was  concerned 
with  the  idea  before  he  wrote  or  com- 
pleted his  Pulitzer  prizewinning 
study,  "The  Growth  of  American 
Thought."  He  had  declared  in  that 
volume  that  we  "are  virtually  without 
histories  of  such  ideas  as  liberty,  prog- 
ress, security,  militarism,  individual- 
ism, and  collectivism."  But  he  pointed 
to  the  increasing  interest  in  such  sub- 
jects as  the  result  of  the  work  of 
James  Harvey  Robinson,  Frederick  J. 
Turner,  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  the 
Beards,  and  mentioned  the  book  on 
American  economic  thought  by  Jo- 
seph Dorfman. 

"The  Roots  of  American  Loyalty" 
is  not  so  comprehensive  as  the  other 
book,  nor  so  interesting.  Yet  it  mar- 
shals a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  the 
beginnings  of  American  ideas,  and 
by  showing  the  facets  of  patriotism, 
nationalism,  and  what  we  uncritic- 
ally call  "Americanism,"  it  indirectly 
throws  light  on  the  whole  vexed  prob- 
lem of  inter-human,  rather  than  in- 
ternational, relations. 

Mr.  Curti's  book  is  built  on  the 
mosaic  Rlan  so  evident  in  Joseph  Dorf- 
man's.  This  method  gives  information 
and  comment  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, and  reading  the  book  is  like 
attending  classes  during  a  semester. 
What  I  miss  is  a  detailed  summing 
up.  Mr.  Curti  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  make  things  easier  for  book 
reviewers,  but  he  should  have  a  large 
public  outside  the  academic  world, 
many  of  whom  would  have  been 
grateful  for  a  chapter  of  discussion  on 
influences  and  trends. 

The  desire  to  preserve  the  American 
state  is  deep-rooted.  I  doubt  that  even 
the  most  extreme  advocates  of  inter- 
national solidarity  by  way  of  social- 
ism and  communism  would  wish  to 
sacrifice  all  the  advantages  it  implies. 
Mr.  Curti  recognizes  that  "man  has 
a  peculiar  way  of  making  himself  and 
others  believe  that  what  is  really  in 
his  own  interest  is  actually  unselfish 


devotion  to  his  fellows,"  and  he  has 
tried  to  determine  how  many  of  our 
humanitarian  enterprises  are  affected 
by  our  own  desire  for  security  and 
well-being. 

Land  and  Loyalty 

For  this  purpose  our  country  should 
be  a  wonderful  laboratory.  It  had  na- 
tural richness  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. Men  became  eager  to  have  and 
to  hold.  Mr.  Curti  recognizes  eco- 
nomic freedom  as  one  of  the  strong 
elements  in  the  shift  of  loyalty  from 
Great  Britain  to  this  colonial  organ- 
ization and  later  republic.  The  aggres- 
sive, radical  groups  among  trades- 
men, mechanics,  and  farmers,  valued 
their  suffrage  and  influence  in  local 
affairs;  conservatives,  such  as  Wash- 
ington, were  affected  by  "colonial  self- 
consciousness"  long  before  they  broke 
politically  with  Britain.  Throwing  off 
the  troubles  of  Europe  was  early  one 
of  the  reasons  given  for  building  up 
an  independent  America,  and  out  of 
the  determination  to  guard  these  as- 
sets, material  and  ideal,  sprang  a 
sense  of  duty  toward  the  land,  an 
obligation  that  involved  loyalty  and, 
as  it  grew,  patriotism. 

To  go  behind  the  many  expres- 
sions of  patriotic  duties  which  de- 
veloped with  Fourth-of-July  fervor 
after  the  new  republic  was  established, 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Curti's 
research.  He  has  to  take  up  hundreds 
of  different  subjects.  The  weight  of 
peace  and  plenty  in  the  argument; 
"the  universal  identification  of 
America  and  an  open  future,  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  nation  with  eternal 
youth";  the  idea  of  a  chosen  people, 
now  embodied  in  Americanism;  the 
nativist  movement,  first  protest,  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  of  Protes- 
tants against  the  Catholic  immigra- 
tions, with  the  former  identifying 
themselves  with  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom; the  influence  of  "abundant 
land"  in  Americanization;  the  devel- 
opment of  "duty  to  your  country"  in 
sermons,  textbooks,  and  political 
speeches;  the  strong  antipathy  to  med- 
dling with  Europe;  the  aversion  to 
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imperialism  and  support  of  pacifism 
as  measures  of  true  patriotism. 

Throughout  American  history  hu- 
manitarian ideals  have  been  stressed. 
Mr.  Curti  comments  that  they  have 
not  always  meant  the  same  things  to 
all  men,  but  whatever  they  meant, 
they  were  considered  a  patriotic  duty. 
Late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Ameri- 
can policies  came  under  the  critical 
survey  of  social  students,  scholars, 
journalists  to  whom  action  meant 
more  than  words.  Blind  devotion  to 
country,  right  or  wrong,  was  chal- 
lenged; "progressive  patriotism"  as- 
sumed reforms  and  constant  reitera- 
tion of  ideals  of  justice  and  equality. 
Mr.  Curti  describes  the  hard  cam- 
paign of  Dewey,  Royce,  Mary  Follett, 
Veblen  and  others  to  save  the  indi- 
vidual from  mob  domination  and 
make  Americans  develop  new  stand- 
ards of  loyalty. 

He  records  many  dissensions  over 
American  policies,  but  concludes  that 
"the  older,  humanitarian,  individual- 
istic and  liberty-loving  patriotism  is 
tenacious  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
it  will  in  the  near  future  be  sup- 
planted by  the  more  integral,  exclu- 
sive and  chauvinistic  type."  The  abil- 
ity of  Americans  to  "identify  their 
own  interests  and  loyalties  with  the 
good  of  the  country"  persists.  Also 
"the  American  distinction  between 
loyalty  to  government  or  officials  and 
loyalty  to  the  general  good,  to  the 
nation,  still  flourished  in  a  world  in 
which  totalitarianism,  with  its  com- 
plete deryal  of  the  validity  of  such  a 
distinction,  at  last  met  effective  resist- 


ance. 


The  element  most  important  in  cul- 
tivating loyalty  seems  to  be  self-in- 
terest, although  its  expression  is  di- 
verse and  sometimes  turns  to  idealis- 
tic goals.  In  a  crisis,  Americans  will 
follow  their  official  leadership,  but 
this  is  based  not  so  much  on  loyalty 
as  on  the  inability  of  the  individual 
to  stem  a  tide;  people  of  all  nations 
have  to  obey  their  governments.  It  is 
to  our  advantage  that  our  loyalty  is 
not  blind.  We  are  still  able  to  record 
our  dissents  and  we  love  our  country 
all  the  better  for  the  privilege. 

ENDLESS  HORIZONS,  by  Vannevar 
Bush.  Introduction  by  Dr.  Frank  B. 
Jewett.  Public  Affairs  Press.  #2.50. 

THIS     BOOK     IS     NOT     TO     BE     CONFUSED 

with  "Science,  The  Endless  Frontier," 
which  was  written  by  the  same  au- 
thor to  answer  President  Roosevelt's 
questions  on  the  responsibilities  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  advance- 
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ment  of  science.  The  present  book 
consists  of  seventeen  papers,  addresses, 
and  documents,  most  of  them  written 
during  the  war  period  but  reaching 
back  to  1933.  Six  of  the  chapters  are 
taken  from  the  "Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent"; and  the  others  cover  a  range 
of  interests  from  the  reform  of  patents 
to  research  for  military  purposes  and 
the  control  of  atomic  energy. 

Dr.  Bush  has  to  his  credit  outstand- 
ing achievements  as  inventor,  ad- 
ministrator, research  scientist,  mathe- 
matician, teacher,  and  director  of  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment during  the  war.  Appar- 
ently he  needs  only  a  fraction  of  him- 
self to  manage  a  full-sized  job. 

The  chief  value  of  this  collection, 
for .  scientists  as  for  lay  readers,  comes 
from  the  versatility  and  surplus  en- 
ergy of  the  writer.  It  lies  in  the  evi- 
dence of  one  ingenious  and  resource- 
ful man's  efforts  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicts that  arise  from  the  expansion 
of  science  and  the  concomitant  spe- 
cializations. And  perhaps  this  is 
brought  out  most  clearly  in  the  ad- 
dress which  he  made  before  the 
American  Engineering  Council  in 
January,  1939,  "The  Quality  of  a  Pro- 
fession." 

The  professions  that  derived  more 
%  or  less  directly  from  the  primitive 
priesthoods  were  unequivocally  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  people. 
The  engineer  (along  with  some  of 
the  other  modern  experts)  occupies 
an  anomalous  position.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  is  the  custodian  of  the 
tribe's  (and  today  of  mankind's)  mys- 
teries, the  secrets  through  which  we 
solve  our  problems  and  combat  our 
common  enemies— disease,  want,  fire 
and  flood,  pestilences,  and  wild  beasts, 
large  and  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  usually 
neither  a  private  enterpriser  serving 
private  clients,  as  does  the  doctor,  nor 
an  adjunct  of  government  executing 
public  policy.  He  is  typically  an  in- 
dividual hired  by  a  private  employer 
to  further  the  latter's  interests— and 
sometimes  the  public-  is  damned. 
How  can  the  conscientious  profes- 
sional man  in  this  position  be  sure 
that  what  he  is  hired  to  do  is  truly 
a  ministration  to  the  common  wel- 
fare? 

It  has  been  easy  enough  for  scien- 
tists and  experts  of  several  categories 
to  rationalize  their  status  by  means  of 
statistics  showing  that  we  are  richer 
and  healthier  than  any  other  people, 
that  we  travel  faster  and  farther,  that 


we  have  more  leisure  even  when  we 
are  fully  employed  —  on  the  average  — 
and  all  because  we  have  made  use  of 
scientific  technologies,  because  we 
have  vast  accumulations  of  modern 
machinery,  because  almost  anybody 
can  do  about  as  he  likes  and  still  keep 
within  the  law. 

But  any  scientist  or  engineer  who 
has  the  native  equipment  and  energy 
to  think  a  little  beyond  his  technical 
problems  must  be  aware,  as  is  Van- 
nevar Bush,  that  the  statistical  answer 
cannot  serve,  that  the  need  is  for  a 
new  pattern  of  human  relationships 
which  will  enable  the  individual  both 
to  use  his  talents  and  training  effec- 
tively and  to  maintain  his  self-respect 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  serving 
the  commonweal  rather  than  some 
private  exploitation.  Dr.  Bush  does 
not  claifn  to  know  the  answers;  but 
to  his  other  contributions  should  be 
added  his  readiness  to  raise  the  ques- 
tions. BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 


THE  CLOCK  OF  HISTORY,  by  Alvir 
Johnson.    Norton.    $3. 

WHEN,  ONE  MORNING  LESS  THAN  A 
year  ago,  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  awoke  to  the  reality  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  sane  people  knew  that 
they  suddenly  needed  philosophers 
more  than  physicists  or  politicians 
The  atom  in  physics  and  Hitler  and 
his  fellow  totalitarians  in  politics  had 
proved  that  the  mechanics  of  physi- 
cists and  propagandists  had  outdis- 
tanced our  habits  of  action  and 
thought,  and  Frankenstein  had  es- 
caped from  his  creator.  In  that  mo- 
ment this  reviewer  was  glad  that 
Alvin  Johnson  was  available  and  at 
work.  To  him,  perhaps  as  much  as  to 
any  other  living  American,  we  now 
look  for  continued  and  kindly  guid- 
ance until  the  minds  of  men  shall 
have  brought  into  control  the  forces 
they  themselves  have  released. 

By  consequence  the  appearance  oi 
Dr.  Johnson's  quiet  and  nontechnical 
wisdom,  distilled  into  "The  Clock  of 
History,"  is  an  event  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  mere  publication 
of  a  volume.  By  showing  the  method 
of  a  mature  mind  working  through 
the  apparent  difficulties,  it  reaffirms 
faith  that  the  human  being  will  con- 
tinue successfully  to  cope  with  new 
problems.  Now  this  is  of  first  im- 
portance: for  the  staggering  impact 
of  new  and  terrible  possibilities  easily 
shakes  people  loose  from  their  moor- 
ings. whether  they  are  contemplating 
the  manmade  miracle-disaster  oi 
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atomic  fission,  or  the  equally  man- 
made  disaster-miracle  of  totalitarian 
political  and  social  fission. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  writing  primarily 
in  the  presence  of  fears  caused  by  the 
political  exponent  of  the  Nazi  philos- 
ophy which  had  scattered  the  world 
with  deadi  and  destruction  but  ev- 
erything he  says  is  equally  relevant 
to  the  fears  created  by  the  potential 
physical  exponent. 

To  a  philosopher,  a  historian,  a 
social  scientist  like  Alvin  Johnson, 
these  problems  are  not  new.  They 
have  been  recurring  in  history  for 
centuries.  They  differ  in  degree,  but 
not  in  kind.  The  perplexities  of  the 
moment  are  not  lasting;  certain  ever- 
lasting values  reassert  themselves  and 
by  them  men  increasingly  bring  the 
new  problem  under  controj.  What- 
ever men  have  made,  men  can  eventu- 
ally guide,  but  to  do  so  they  must 
guide  themselves. 

Thus,  when  the  German  machine 
seemed  most  invincible,  this  Ameri- 
can philosopher  was  saying  that  only 
freedom  is  creative  and  that  the 
forced  and  limited  mind,  deprived  of 
liberty  to  think  and  to  search,  can 
never  equal  the  combined  efforts  of 
free  men.  Thus  we  find  him  declaring 
his  faith  in  individualism  but  on  the 
assumption  that  individuals  will  real- 
ize as  their  highest  expression  the 
process  of  working  with  other  free 
individuals  in  cooperation  and  not  in 
anarchy. 

In  kindly  wisdom  this  volume  shat- 
ters many  cliches.  Democracies  were 
supposed  to  be  soft  because  they  had 
no  enthusiasm  for  sending  their  sons 
to  fight  and  die.  Yet  when  the  time 
came  they  did  it;  and  on  examination 
the  militaristic  tub-thumping  of  the 
totalitarians  turns  out  to  have  been 
mere  juvenility  which  democracy  had 
more  sense  than  to  imitate. 

Pointing  out  that  the  sheer  gan- 
grene of  race  prejudice  was  the  ele- 
ment which  smashed  the  spiritual  life 
of  Germany  and  placed  it  mobile  in 
Hitler's  hands.  Dr.  Johnson  wisely 
asks  whether  America  can  afford  a 
like  gangrene  of  prejudice  against 
Negroes  or  Jews — a  prejudice  which 
produces  substantially  the  same  phe- 
nomena as  the  Nazi  doctrine  pro- 
duced in  Germany. 

Observing  that  frequently  political 
situations  had  been  created  by  force, 
he  notes  that  these  have  invariably 
been  temporary;  and  that  in  time  it 
is  fated  that  liberal  democracy  will 
prevail.  But  he  adds  shrewdly  that 


"It  is  not  well  to  leave  vital  issues  to 
fate,  even  a  favorable  fate."  At  a 
time  when  the  extremists  of  the  Right 
and  extremists  of  the  Left  endeavor 
to  convince  all  and  sundry  that  situa- 
tions created  by  force  and  propaganda 
are  primary  and  that  therefore  we 
should  all  become  "realists"  and  ac- 
cept them,  this  turning  of  the  record 
shows  that  all  these  "realities"  are 
transient  when  confronted  by  edu- 
cated men  of  vision  and  faith.  It  is 
like  the  sound  of  a  mother's  voice 
to  children  in  terror  of  the  dark. 

The  force  which  makes  the  world 
move  forward  despite  these  "realities" 
is  the  force  of  educated,  civilized 
thought;  and  hence,  in  a  large  sense, 
this  book  is  an  argument  for  the  con- 
tinued education  of  grown  people. 
This  indeed  has  been  too  little 
thought  of.  Alvin  Johnson  as  head  of 
the  New  School  selected  his  means 
of  contributing  to  the  forward  march. 
"The  clock  of  history  never  turns 
back."  But  how  fast  it  turns  forward 
depends  on  the  ability  of  individuals 
to  think  maturely.  Without  writing 
incomprehensible  academic  jargon,  in 
almost  Socratic  simplicity,  a  famous 
American  philosopher  proves  his  case. 
A.  A.  BERLE,  JR. 

Formerly  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil 
Now  Columbia  Law  School  • 

THE  STREET,  by  Ann  Petty.   Houghton, 
Mtfflin.    £2.50. 

To    THE   GROWING    GALLERY    OF1  1MPRES- 

sive  delineations  of  Negro  life  and 
character  written  by  Negroes  must  be 
added  this  latest  in  the  publishers' 
list  of  literary  fellowship  prize  novels. 
Whether  this  book  leaves  you  hot  or 
cold,  it  will  stop  you  in  your  tracks. 
Never  again  will  you  pass  through 
Harlem's  116th  Street,  or  its  counter- 
part in  any  American  city,  without  a 
chilling  realization  of  the  secret  fes- 
tering life  that  it  harbors.  There  is 
no  light  touch  in  Miss  Petry's  picture 
of  the  sordid  street  and  of  Lutie  John- 
son's blind  angry  struggle  to  escape 
from  its  octopus  clutches.  "No  one 
could  live  on  a  street  like  this  and 
stay  decent.  It  would  get  them  sooner 
or  later,  for  it  sucked  the  humanity 
out  of  people — slowly,  surely,  inevit- 
ably." 

Of  all  the  beaten  souls  who  people 
the  street  and  batten  on  one  another 
only  Lutie  had  the  will  to  try  to 
escape  its  dirt,  smells,  and  violence 
into  the  "piece  of  life  she  was  going 
to  stake  out,"  a  clean,  sun-warmed 
home  for  herself  and  Rub,  her  little 


son.  But  even  to  Lutie,  as  the  street 
closed  in  on  her,  came  the  realiza- 
tion that  "All  those  years,  going  to 
grammar  school,  going  to  high  school, 
getting  married,  having  a  baby,  go- 
ing to  work  for  the  Chandlers,  leav- 
ing Jim  because  he  got  himself  an- 
other woman— all  those  years  she'd 
been  heading  straight  as  an  arrow  for 
that  street  or  some  other  street  just 
like  it.  Step  by  step  she'd  come,  grow- 
ing up,  working,  saving,  and  finally 
getting  an  apartment  on  a  street  that 
nobody  could  have  beaten." 

At  first  the  street  was  Lutie's  en- 
emy, but  gradually  she  saw  that  it 
was  poverty,  predestined  by  the  white 
man's  rules,  that  had  shaped  the 
street  and  distorted  her  own  life.  Her 
marriage  failed  because  they  were  too 
poor  and  too  young  to  stand  being 
poor.  Bub  was  exposed  to  the  poison 
of  the  street  because  his  mother  was 
too  poor  to  stay  home  and  protect 
him.  And  ultimately,  "It  all  added 
up  to  the  same  thing,  she  decided- 
white  people.  She  hated  them.  She 
would  always  hate  them." 

Because  she  hated  them  she  felt 
nothing  but  hate  in  them.  "She  never 
felt  human  until  she  reached  Harlem 
and  thus  escaped  from  the  hostility 
in  the  eyes  of  the  white  women  who 
stared  at  her.  Escaped  from  the  openly 
appraising  looks  of  the  white  men 
whose  eyes  seemed  to  go  through  her 
clothing  to  her  long  brown  legs." 
When  Bub,  childishly  eager  to  earn 
money,  set  himself  up  with  a  shoe- 
shine  box,  she  slapped  him  hard  and 
answered  his  tears  with,  "It's  the  way 
you  were  trying  to  earn  money  that 
made  me  mad.  .  .  .  You  see  colored 
people  have  been  shining  shoes  and 
washing  clothes  and  scrubbing  floors 
for  years  and  years.  White  people 
seem  to  think  that's  the  only  kind  of 
work  they're  fit  to  do.  The  hard  work. 
The  dirty  work.  The  work  that  pays 
the  least." 

But  gripped  as  Lutie  was  by  fear 
and  distrust  of  white  people  it  was 
not  they  but  the  people  of  her  own 
race  who  pulled  her  down  and  de- 
feated her.  Frustrated  and  betrayed 
by  people  who  were  themselves  frus- 
trated and  betrayed,  she  poured  her 
hate  and  anger  into  violence  that  de- 
stroyed her  and  everything  she  had 
fought  to  build. 

Miss  Petry  has  developed  the  forces 
that  played  on  Lutie  with  deep  emo- 
tional insight;  but  for  all  the  under- 
standing and  pity  she  evokes,  this 
reviewer  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
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that  Lutie  was  not  very  smart.  If  she 
had  turned  some  of  the  vitality  of  her 
hatred  into  using  the  white  people 
and  their  institutions  for  her  own 
purposes — even  with  her  tongue  in 
her  cheek — the  odds  against  her. might 
have  been  different.  The  street  with 
its  sorry  denizens  is  undoubtedly 
Harlem,  but  it  is  not  all  of  Harlem, 
a  fact  of  which  Lutie  never  seemed 
conscious. 

Miss  Petry  has  written  a  strong  and 
disturbing  book.  It  is  a  callous  reader 
indeed  who  will  not  be  haunted  by 
it  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Osterville,  Mass.    GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


LABOR  SOUTH  OF  US 

(Continued  from  page  212) 


TT.  The  system  of  communications 
and  transport  has  been  little  developed 
and  was  planned  less  to  serve  the  needs 
of  communication  between  different 
parts  of  one  country,  or  between  neigh- 
boring countries,  than  to  connect  raw 
material  centers  with  ports  from  which 
they  could  be  shipped.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  reasons  why  trade  be- 
tween the  different  American  republics 
amounts  to  only  8  percent  of  their  total 
trade. 

J  •  With  the  exception  of  a  few  coun- 
tries, such  as  Mexico,  that  have  carried 
out  agrarian  reforms,  the  agrarian  econ- 
omy is  characterized  by  a  system  of 
large  landed  estates,  cultivated  exten- 
sively and  employing  large  numbers  of 
native  workers  who  are  illiterate  and 
usually  without  any  legal  protection  in 
employment  relations.  The  inevitable 
result  is  that  vast  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion exist  on  the  outskirts  of  national 
life  and  under  the  most  primitive  living 
and  health  conditions. 

Rise  of  CTAL 

The  Confederation  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can Workers  (CTAL)  was  organized 
in  1938  and  claims  an  over-all  mem- 
bership of  more  than  four  million. 
The  accompanying  box  from  the  ILO 
icport  gives  a  list  of  organizations 
and  members.  In  several  countries 
(such  as  Brazil,  Salvador,  and  Vene- 
zuela) organizing  committees  are  en- 
gaged in  promoting  CTAL  affiliates. 
Trade  union  centers  not  affiliated 
with  CTAL  include: 

Argentine  Trade  Union  Federation; 
Workers'  Federation  of  Bolivia; 
Organizing  Center  for  Catholic  "Rerum 
Novarum"  Trade  Unions  of  Costa  Rica; 


Mexican  Workers'  Regional  Confedera- 
tion; 

Mexican  National  Peasant  Confedera- 
tion; 

National  Proletarian  Confederation, 
Mexico; 

Free  Federation  of  Puerto  Rican  Work- 
ers affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor; 

Uruguayan  Trade  Union  Federation. 

To  quote  the  ILO  report  further : 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  success  of  the  CTAL  is  that  it  has 
adapted  its  policies  to  the  actual  condi- 
tions existing  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  is  proved  by  the  decisions  taken 
at  its  various  congresses.  .  .  .  Charac- 
teristically, the  resolutions  .  .  .  stress,  not 
so  much  the  more  or  less  traditional 
problems  of  labor  legislation  and  social 
insurance,  as  the  most  urgent  problems 
confronting  Latin  America,  in  particu- 
lar the  health  and  housing  of  workers, 
education,  and  the  position  of  the  in- 
digenous population.  One  congress  par- 
ticularly recommended  the  adoption  of 
programs  to  incorporate  the  Indians  into 
the  economic,  social  and  cultural  struc- 
_  tures  of  their  respective  countries.  .  .  . 

But  it  was  mainly  on  economic  prob- 
lems that  the  CTAL  concentrated  its 
efforts.  Even  at  its  Constitutional  Con- 
gress in  1938  it  stated  that  its  funda- 
mental object  would  be  to  unify  the 
trade  union  movement  on  a  national, 
continental,  and  international  level  and 
to  win  complete  economic  and  political 
independence  for  Latin  American  na- 
tions as  a  means  of  raising  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
population. 

Crossfires  of  Debate 

One  of  the  sharpest  debates  in  the 
conference  took  place  in  the  semi- 
final plenary  session.  Employers,  af- 
ter having  lost  the  proposal  in  com- 


mission, brought  to  the  plenary  ses- 
sion the  following  amendment  to  the 
general  report  on  industrial  relations: 

In  order  to  prevent  trade  unions  from 
obstructing  the  freedom  of  association 
of  third  parties,  the  law  should  prohibit 
trade  unions  and  their  agents  from — 

a.  resorting  to  coercion  or  intimida- 
tion to  compel  nonorganized  workers  or 
workers  who  are  members  of  a  rival  or- 
ganization to  join  a  certain  trade  union; 

b.  resorting  to  coercion  or  intimida- 
tion to  compel  nonorganized  workers  or 
workers   who  are  members   of  a   rival 
organization  to  participate  in  a  certain 
trade  union  activity. 

The  Cuban  labor  delegate,  small  in 
stature,  quick  in  action,  fiery  defender 
of  the  rights  of  labor,  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  opposed  the  amendment.  It 
tended  to  restrain  labor  in  its  right 
to  organize,  Sr.  Blanco  held,  for  it 
would  give  unscrupulous  opponents 
a  chance  to  invoke  these  provisions 
against  any  strike  by  arguing  that  it 
might  lead  to  violence.  He  appealed 
to  high-minded  employers  in  the  con- 
ference not  to  put  such  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  dictators  and  bosses. 

Such  a  resolution,  declared  Michael 
Ross  (CIO)  would  discredit  the 
whole  conference  in  the  eyes  of  labor. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had  repeatedly  refused  to  adopt  such 
legislation.  Mr.  Ross  was  seconded 
by  Vern  A.  Zimmer,  U.  S.  govern- 
ment delegate,  who  elicited  prolonged 
applause  from  Latin  American  work- 
ers. There  was  no  more  reason,  to 
his  mind,  for  asking  that  employes, 
any  more  than  employers,  be  pun- 
ished for  violence  and  intimidation. 
All  civilized  countries  have  laws  for 


Organizations  Affiliated  with  CTAV 


Membership 

25,000 

460,000 

200.000 

40,000 

60,000 

10,000 

100,000 

50,000 

Confederation   of   Mexican   Workers    1 ,000,000 


Organisation 
General   Confederation  of  Labor  of  Argentinaf 

Federation   of  Bolivian   Workers    

Confederation  of  Chilean  Workers 

Confederation  of  Colombian  Workers    

Confederation  of  Costa  Rican  Workers    

Confederation   of   Cuban   Workers    

Confederation  of  Dominican  Labor . 

Confederation  of  Ecuadorian  Workers    

Confederation  of  Guatemalan  Workers 


10,000 
25,000 
50,000 
300,000 

40,000 

*  As  submitted  by  the  organizations  concerned  to  the  World  Trade  Union  Conference 
(Paris.  September-October,  1945)  or  to  the  CTAL  Congress  (Call,  December,  .1944). 

t  The  government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  taken  control  of  this  organization,  but 
efforts  are  being  made  to  set  up  an  independent  national  center. 


Confederation  of  Nicaraguan  Workers 

Federation  of  Trade  Unions  of  Panama    

Paraguayan  Workers'   Council    

Confederation   of  Peruvian  Workers    

General  Confederation  of  Puerto  Rican  Workers 
Uruguayan  General    Federation   of  Workers    .  . .  . 
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dealing  with  such  crimes,  and  it  was 
an  insult  to  single  out  any  class  as 
specially  deserving  of  punishment. 

As  for  the  "closed  shop,"  Mr.  Zim- 
mer  went  on,  the  government  of  the 
USA  had  many  times  refused  to 
legislate  on  the  matter — just  as  the 
commission  report  at  Mexico  City 
had  refused  to  pronounce  on  it. 
What  that  report  did  say  was  that 
when  employers  agreed  on  a  closed 
shop,  then  both  sides  should  honor- 
ably carry  out  the  agreement. 

Workers  delegates  from  Peru,  Co- 
lombia, and  Mexico  added  their  op- 
position. During  the  debate,  caucuses 
developed  on  the  floor  and  the  labor 
delegates  showed  themselves  skilled 
strategists,  drawing  government  dele- 
gates in  to  help  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. On  a  roll  call  vote  the  results 
were  18  in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
30  against.  Government  delegates 
from  Cuba,  Colombia,  Chile,  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
voted  with  the  workers  to  kill  the 
move.  With  Latin  grace,  Yallas  Ra- 
mos, the  Mexican  employer  delegate 
who  started  the  debate,  declared  that 
the  employers  accepted  their  defeat  in 
a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

When  Labor  Closes  Ranks 

To  listen  to  lively  interchange  by 
American  labor  leaders  of  such  varied 
backgrounds  and  views  as  those  of 
Meany  of  the  USA,  Sabroso  of  Peru, 
Toledano  of  Mexico,  and  Velasquez 
of  Chile  was  in  itself  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  organization  and  policy. 

The  clear  impression  I  brought 
away  with  me  was  that,  in  spite  of 
internal  differences,  workers  from 
Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Canada  close 
ranks  immediately  and  charge  the 
foe — whenever  the  right  of  free  as- 
sociation is  challenged,  or  the  right 
to  strike  and  to  use  other  legitimate 
means  to  raise  standards  of  life  and 
labor.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
this  solidarity  was  the  unanimity  of 
the  workers  group  to  expel  from  their 
own  meetings  what  they  rated  as  a 
spurious  delegation  from  Argentina. 

The  new  Peron  regime  there  had 
sent  a  government  delegate  and  his 
adviser,  no  one  representing  employ- 
ers, and  two  labor  delegates,  Anselmo 
Malvicini  and  his  adviser,  Libertario 
Farrari.  Since  the  recent  elections  had 
been  followed  by  general  recognition 
of  the  legality  of  the  Peron  govern- 
ment, no  question  about  seating  them 
had  been  raised  by  the  ILO  confer- 
ence itself. 
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The  fat  was  in  the  fire,  however, 
when  the  Argentinian  labor  delegates 
started  to  take  part  in  the  discussions 
of  the  workers  group.  Its  presiding 
officer,  Lombardo  Toledano,  at  once 
reported  that  he  had  received  several 
requests  from  labor  bodies  that  the 
Argentines  should  not  be  recognized. 
These  protests  it  was  his  duty  to  pre- 
sent, and  he  called  to  the  chair  Rob- 
ert Watt  of  the  USA,  the  workers 
representative  on  the  governing  board 
of.  the  ILO,  who  thereafter  presided 
skillfully  through  four  sessions  at 
which  this  hot  potato  was  tossed  back 
and  forth. 

The  two  Argentines  soon  revealed 
their  tactics — which  were  similar  to 
those  used  at  home  by  Peronistas  to 
drive  protesting  students  back  to  their 
classes.  At  times  both  were  on  their 
feet  at  once,  charging  loudly  that  the 
chairman  was  out  of  order.  Calderon 
of  Colombia,  Rodriguez  of  Mexico, 
Quijada  of  Venezuela,  were  by  no 
means  restrained  in  counterattacks. 

Sabroso  of  Peru  tried  to  pour  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters.  His  position 
was  that  the  Argentines  did  not  rep- 
resent a  free  trade  union  movement, 
that  they  be  instructed  to  go  back  to 
their  country  and  see  to  it  that  a 
proper  organization  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  ILO.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
for  allowing  them  to  sit  in  with  the 
other  American  workers. 

Guzman  of  Costa  Rica  testified 
that  when,  as  an  officer  of  CTAL,  he 
attempted  to  visit  legitimate  union 
leaders  in  Buenos  Aires,  his  baggage 
was  confiscated  and  he  was  expelled. 
This  brought  the  Peronistas  from 
Buenos  Aires  back  to  their  feet. 
What,  they  demanded,  was  all  this 
talk  about  democracy?  Who  were 
these  who  dared  talk?  In  Argentina 
democracy  was  the  purest,  labor  the 
freest,  standards  of  living  the  highest. 
When  they  had  come  through  Peru 
and  Mexico  they  saw  poverty  that 
wrung  their  hearts.  Such  conditions 
Argentina  had  never  known.  Who 
is  this  man  Toledano,  they  shouted. 
Where  does  the  money  come  from 
to  travel  around  the  way  he  does? 
What  about  the  boasted  freedom  of 
Mexican  workers?  Some  of  them  are 
now  in  jail  and  their  unions  are  con- 
trolled and  subsidized  by  the  Mexican 
government. 

Then  they  turned  on  the  smaller 
Latin  American  republics.  These, 
with  their  soolled  democracy  and 
free  labor,  cannot  compare  with  the 
rich,  progressive,  Argentine  nation, 


led  by  that  pure  democrat,  Presiden 
Juan  Peron!  So  they  ran  on— intei 
rupted  by  explosions  from  their  heai 
ers  as  hot  as  the  rocks  that  I  was  t 
see  the  volcano  Parecutin  belch  ou 
that  Saturday  night. 

Peronistas  Rejected 

Toledano  had  earlier  proposed  tha 
the  Argentines  be  expelled  from  th 
ILO  workers  group  but  that  no  prc 
test  be  made  against  their  recognitioi 
by  the  conference.  George  Meany  o 
the  AFL,  opposed  any  recognitioi 
whatsoever.  He  recalled  that  Argen 
tine  representatives  of  all  classes  hai 
been  refused  admission  at  the  worli 
meeting  of  the  ILO  in  1945.  So  fa 
as  a  free  labor  movement  in  Argen 
tina  was  concerned  there  was  no  dil 
ference  today  and  this  regional  con 
ference  had  no  right  to  change  las 
year's  decision  at  Paris.  Workers  ii 
other  countries  knew  that  govern 
ment  control  kills  real  trade  union 
ism.  He  called  for  a  recommendatioi 
to  the  conference  as  a  whole  that  th 
Argentine  delegates  be  excluded  unti 
they  could  show  a  genuine,  free,  labo 
organization. 

Mr.  Meany's  position  sounded  goo( 
to  northerners.  But  Latin  Americans 
perhaps  not  so  experienced  at  build 
ing  machinery  and  motor  cars,  knev 
their  politics.  Their  hunch  was  tha 
such  a  resolution  might  be  defeate^ 
by  votes  of  employer  and  governmeni 
delegates.  Better  stick  to  the  soli^ 
ground  that  the  workers  delegate) 
were  deciding  only  about  those  the 
themselves  would  associate  with.  S' 
this  was  the  resolution  that  W£J 
passed  unanimously: 

Deeply  interested  in  reestablishmen 
of  an  independent,  democratic  and  un 
fied  Argentine  labor  movement,  t 
workers  group  .  .  .  resolves: 

1.  To  expel  from  its  midst  .  .  .  A 
gentine  delegate  Anselmo  Malvicini  a 
his  adviser,  Libertario  Ferrari. 

2.  To  express  the  hope  that  as  sot 
as  possible  an  Argentine  National  Lai 
Conference  will  be  convened,  attem 
by   legitimate  and   freely   elected   rep 
sentatives   of   all   Argentine   labor,   ir 
spective  of  ideological  differences,  whi 
will  unify  Argentine  labor  in  a  den 
cratic     and     independent     trade     uni 
body. 

And  so  the  Argentine  governm< 
delegates,  Ricardo  Riguer,  and 
associate,  Carlos  Raul  Desmares,  cc 
tinued  to  sit  on  the  stage  in  plen. 
sessions  and  to  declare  that  Argent! 
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has  the  purest  democracy,  the  most 
.advanced  social  legislation,  the  great- 
est desire  for  inter  -  American  co- 
operation —  and  the  freest  of  trade 
unions. 

Unique  Contribution  of  ILO 

It  happens  that  I  have  attended 
inter-American  conferences  since  the 
fifth  Pan  American  in  1923.  These 
"had  been  political  or  cultural  meet- 
ings. This  was  my  first  ILO  confer- 
-ence.  My  conviction  is  that  the  new 
United  Nations  will  miss  something 
fundamental  if  it  does  not  welcome 
the  International  Labor  Office  with 
open  arms. 

The  Mexico  City  meeting  was  the 
third  inter-American  regional  confer- 
ence. The  first  was  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1936;  the  second  in  Havana 
in  1939.  They  are  gatherings  less  for 
action  by  the  conferees  themselves 
than  for  investigation  and  discussion 
-  for  resolutions  and  recommenda- 
tion to  governments.  Those  adopted 
at  Mexico  City  give  a  measure  of  the 
opportuneness,  the  depth,  breadth  and 
reach  of  this  tripartite  conference  of 
the  Americas. 

The  occasion  was  especially  impor- 
tant on  two  other  counts:  This  was 
the  first  inter-American  gathering  to 
face  in  detail  postwar  social  problems; 
and  it  will  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
regional  conferences  which  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  is  plan- 
ning for  Asia  and  the  Near  East. 
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may  have  hastened  in  their  fall  the 
preparation  of  a  supranational  order, 
binding  for  everyone — high  and  low. 
This  fundamental  turn  toward  the 
world  and  at  the  same  time  back  to 
the  individual  can  also  be  detected  in 
the  most  revolutionary  event  of  our 
day:  the  introduction  of  the  atomic 
lx>mb.  It  terminated  the  war.  It  may 
open  a  new  era. 

At  the  Core  of  the  Conflict 

The  atomic  bomb  means  the  end 
of  war  or  the  end  of  man.  It  is  liter- 
ally his  last  chance,  because  it  is  the 
final  weapon.  It  makes  havoc  of  stra- 
tegic frontiers,  national  sovereignties, 
power  aggregates.  Defense  against  it 
seems  useless,  yet  possession  of  it 
means  frightful  responsibility.  Can 
man  control  his  creature? 


After  the  first  shock  of  its  poten- 
tialities, both  destructive  and  con- 
structive, has  passed,  people  slowly 
realize  that  this  much -talked -of 
atomic  age  is  above  all  a  political  age, 
calling  for  reorientation  on  all  three 
planes  —  international,  national,  and 
personal. 

It  demands  first  of  all  a  tight,  un- 
challengeable, international  control, 
either  by  the  U.N.,  the  Big  Three,  or 
otherwise.  The  recently  released  Lili- 
enthal  report  submits  a  hopeful  and 
realistic  approach  to  such  an  Atomic 
Development  Authority  in  the  field  of 
"dangerous  activities"  without  ham- 
pering individual  research  and  prac- 
tical application  of  atomic  energy  in 
the  realm  of  "safe  activities,"  making 
use  of  the  process  of  denaturing. 

Only  such  rational,  patient  plan- 
ning and  wise  statesmanship  can 
meet  this  greatest  challenge  of  our 
time.  If  such  international  machinery 
can  be  conceived,  the  atomic  bomb 
will  have  performed  the  miracle  of 
frightening  mankind  into  banishing 
war,  at  least  for  a  time.  It  may  render 
the  supreme  opportunity,  missed  by 
the  League  with  the  airplane,  of 
monopolizing  the  most  powerful 
weapon  today.  This  will  not  mean  the 
establishment  of  world  government 
tomorrow.  In  fact,  to  make  the  con- 
trol real  and  effective,  it  must  still 
rely  on  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
nations.  But  they  in  turn,  for  the 
sake  of  their  very  self-preservation, 
must  be  ready  to  surrender  final 
sovereignty. 

Such  a  surrender  to  atomic  bomb 
inspection  will  have  extraordinary  im- 
plications, too,  for  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  nations  and  therefore  may 
be  spurned  by  the  objections  of  those 
governments.  In  the  end,  the  control 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  its  production 
and  use,  may  well  be  guaranteed  only 
by  an  appeal  and  recourse  to  the  indi- 
vidual scientist.  If  the  world  is  to  be 
saved,  it  must  rely  on  the  interna- 
tional conscience  of  the  guardians  of 
this  godlike  power.  For  the  sake  of 
international  security  they  must  be 
ready  to  forsake  national  loyalties  if 
their  country  should  demand  from 
them  action  which  counters  global  in- 
terests. 

The  scientists  the  world  over  seem 
to  have  grasped  fully  their  paramount 
responsibility.  Nobody  has  pleaded 
more  solemnly  for  international  regu- 
lation of  the  atomic  bomb  than  the 
very  scientists  who  have  had  a  major 
share  in  its  creation.  They  may  at 


times  have  somewhat  naively  expeck-d 
that  their  sincere  resolution  to  will  it 
so  would  automatically  create  world 
government.  Being  used  to  the  scien- 
tific laboratory  in  which  they  could 
isolate  and  control  the  elements  of 
their  experiment,  they  are  easily  im- 
patient with  a  complex  social  world 
in  which  those  absolute  and  abstract 
laws  do  not  prevail. 

Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing signs  of  the  spiritual  crisis  fol- 
lowing the  explosion  at  Hiroshima 
that  for  the  first  time  those  dealing 
with  the  control  of  matter  and  those 
dealing  with  human  conduct  feel  the 
urge  to  meet  on  common  ground  and 
frankly  admit  their  mutual  interde- 
pendence. 

In  this  hour  of  his  greatest  triumph, 
the  physical  scientist  suddenly  realizes 
that  he  also  is  in  need  of  social  guid- 
ance, of  political  concepts,  of  values 
to  live  by,  if  he  wants  to  be  the  master 
of  the  machine  which  he  has  created. 

At  the  same  time  the  revolutionary 
rapidity  of  material  progress  and  the 
increasing  discrepancy  between  tech- 
niques and  civilization  have  become 
matters  for  alarmed  concern  to  the 
social  scientist.  He  may  wish  for  a 
moratorium  on  inventions  in  order  to 
allow  evolutionary  man  to  catch  up. 
Society  is  still  living  by  the  concepts 
of  the  eighteenth  century's  local  and 
regional  loyalties,  made  anachronistic 
by  a  technology  that  has  carried  man- 
kind into  the  twentieth  century  of 
global  dimensions  and  that  now  may 
have  leaped  into  another  century  of 
planetary  expanse.  The  gap  becomes 
almost  unbreachable. 

In  his  despair,  modern  man  may 
want  to  abandon  this  machine  civiliz- 
ation altogether  and  dream  of  retreat 
to  primitive  simplicity.  But  such  a 
turn  would  merely  be  an  impossible 
escape  from  the  challenge  he  really 
faces.  Man  has  to  conceive  the  insti- 
tutions and  social  values  that  are  be- 
fitting his  new  world. ' 

This  is  above  all  a  spiritual  and 
moral  crisis.  As  it  has  been  true  of 
every  great  era  of  transformation,  such 
as  the  fourth  century  and  the  Renais- 
sance, man  is  at  the  very  core  of  the 
conflict. 

Man  and  His  World 

Modern  man  has  been  undermined 
in  a  slow  process.  His  "liberation" 
in  the  nineteenth  century  from  the 
shackles  of  the  medieval  world  has 
finally  left  him  a  dismembered,  frag- 
mentary, small  man,  a  mere  cog  in 
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the  big  machine  which  was  meant 
to  serve  him  and  to  make  him  free. 
The  thirty  years'  war  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  was  a  climax  and  Na- 
tional Socialism  the  radical  expression 
of  the  pitfall.  If  techniques  were,  the 
sole  key  to  success,  the  "wave  of  the 
future"  would  have  been  indeed  with 
the  Nazis,  as  Lewis  Mumford  rightly 
warned.  They  applied  to  perfection 
cold  techniques  and  degraded  man 
to  a  mere  automaton  of  their  effici- 
ency state.  This  was  the  very  fright- 
fulness  of  National  Socialism,  that  it 
could  feed  itself  from  forces  that  had 
been  released  in  modern  society.  If 
Hitler's  scientists  had  won  the  race 
for  the  atomic  bomb,  man's  fate 
would  have  been  sealed. 

Wrung  at  the  last  moment  from 
Nazi  hands,  the  bomb  may  turn  into 
a  beacon  of  peace  and  human  rehabili- 
tation. What  was  only  yesterday  the 
esoteric  talk  of  a  few  "humanists," 
becomes  everybody's  concern  now. 
Man  must  be  rescued  from  the  ma- 
chine and  must  be  fully  restored  in  a 
twentieth  century  setting— a  reinte- 
grated, whole  personality,  balancing 
the  Big  World  and  his  own  moral 
tenets. 

His  is  not,  as  Arthur  Koestler  sug- 
gests in  his  otherwise  penetrating  an- 
alysis, a  choice  between  the  Yogi  and 
the  Commissar,  between  "change 
from  within"  or  "change  from  with- 
out," between  a  retreat  into  an  inner 
world  or  escape  into  the  busy  activity 
of  the  Great  Organization.  The  task 
is  to  "de-Yogify"  the  ivory-tower 
thinker,  to  "de-commissarize"  the  ma- 
chinelike  bureaucrat,  and  to  bring 
them  together  as  responsible  doers,  as 
social  men,  as  practical  idealists.  The 
task  is  to  transfer  their  intellectual 
aspirations  into  the  practice  of  daily 
life. 

This  is  what  the  peacemaking  will 
be  all  about.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  short-wave  of  World  War  II  can- 
not abruptly  end  the  long-wave  of 
transformation  that  must  liquidate 
the  heavy  legacy  of  dictatorship.  This 
is  why  the  United  Nations  cannot 
offer  a  ready  blueprint  of  a  world 
government,  but  only  a  forum  where 
the  responsible  powers  must  meet  and 
patiently  work  for  coalescence.  This 
is  why,  above  all,  it  must  be  a  people's 
peace,  if  it  is  to  become  a  lasting 
peace  and  a  civilization  worth  living 
for. 

Man  must  take  his  full  share  and 
daily  responsibility  because  the  Big 
World  starts  in  the  very  backyard  of 


the  nations.  Democracy  grows  at 
home.  Civilization  must  prove  itself 
in  every  man.  Victor  Hugo,  once 
asked  what  he  thought  of  civilization, 
said:  "It's  a  good  idea;  someone  ought 
to  start  it." 
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tions,  these  men  and  women  have  so 
far  kept  their  heads  and  sustained 
their  hopes. 

In  the  face  of  such  abnormal  cir- 
cumstances the  United  States  Army 
has  gone  a  very  considerable  distance 
in  making  life  bearable  for  them. 
The  basic  step  in  the  U.  S.  zones  in 
Germany  and  Austria  has  been  the 
establishment  of  separate  centers  ex- 
clusively for  Jews,  where  at  least  they 
feel  secure,  surrounded  by  friends, 
and  where  Jewish  life  can  function 
again  on  the  religious  and  educational 
plane. 

No  center  today  is  located  in  a 
former  concentration  camp.  The  term 
"camp"  is  no  longer  suitable.  More 
and  more  they  have  taken  on  the 
character  of  tentative  communities. 
In  size,  these  centers  vary  from  100 
to  5,000  in  population.  The  installa- 
tions include  barracks,  apartment 
houses,  hotels,  and  private  residences, 
expropriated  from  the  Germans.  They 
are  not  surrounded  by  barbed  wire; 
and  internal  order  is  maintained  al- 
most everywhere  by  a  police  force 
recruited  from  among  the  Jewish 
DP's  themselves.  Movement  in  and 
out  is  unrestricted. 

There  was  distressing  news  soon 
after  my  return  about  a  clash  between 
German  armed  police  and  Jews  resid- 
ing in  a  DP  center  in  Stuttgart.  My 
grief  was  all  the  greater  because  I 
had  met  and  talked  with  the  victim 
of  this  tragedy.  It  came  as  sad  con- 
firmation of  what  I  had  apprehended 
when  I  advised  against  two  proce- 
dures which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
this  innocent  man.  The  first  was  the 
intolerable  practice  of  enforcing  ra- 
tioning regulations  by  the  raid  tech- 
nique—throwing a  cordon  of  police 
around  a  whole  community  at  mid- 
night or  dawn;  confining  every  man, 
woman  and  child  to  his  quarters,  and 
searching  every  home  and  person  in 
order  to  locate  some  possible  violator. 
Such  practice,  permissible  when  our 
conquering  armies  searched  the  Ger- 
mans for  arms,  is  inexcusable  for  or- 


dinary police  work.  No  free  people 
would  tolerate  it. 

The  second  practice  was  the  intro- 
duction of  German  armed  police  into 
centers  where  victims  of  the  Nazis 
reside.  Such  an  intrusion  is  inflam- 
mable, for  to  them  the  German  police 
represent  those  who  brutally  mur- 
dered their  loved  ones.  I  am  happy 
that  General  McNarney  has  promptly 
suspended  the  authority  of  these  po- 
lice to  enter  Jewish  DP  centers.  I 
hope  he  will  now  proceed  to  abolish 
the  practice  altogether. 

The  "camps"  are  administered  but 
not  supported  by  UNRRA.  Many  of 
the  Jewish  centers  have  Jewish 
UNRRA  directors  or  welfare  officers. 
Each  has  a  synagogue,  a  clinic,  and 
access  to  hospital  facilities.  In  almost 
every  center  there  is  a  local  committee 
elected  by  the  residents  which  super- 
vises such  community  activities  as 
schools,  workshops,  vocational  train- 
ing programs,  and  entertainment. 
Larger  centers  publish  their  own  pa- 
pers and  have  developed  dramatic  and 
musical  groups  of  a  high  order. 

The  diet  of  the  Jewish  DP's  is  sup- 
plied by  the  army.  In  quantity  it 
exceeds  the  amount  available  to  the 
average  city-dwelling  German.  It 
consists  of  2,500  calories  of  good  bul 
exceedingly  monotonous  food.  You 
may  well  imagine  how  welcome  is 
the  occasional  supplement  distributed 
by  the  several  Jewish  agencies  who 
send  food  and  other  items  to  the  Jews 
in  Germany  and  Austria.  And  I  must 
congratulate  the  U.  S.  Army  for  its 
sympathetic  understanding  in  provid- 
ing kosher  meat  and  kosher  kitchens 
for  those  who  observe  Jewish  ritual. 

2.  What  Do  They  Need? 

The  one  word  answer  to  that  is — 
everything.  But  above  all  else,  they 
need  to  know  today  that  tomorrow 
will  not  continue  their  present  sus- 
pense. They  must  get  away  from  the 
scenes  of  their  torture  and  grief.  They 
require  a  chance  to  strike  root,  to- 
work  for  a  living,  to  raise  a  family. 
They  need  a  home  they  can  love,  9 
soil  they  can  cherish,  an  atmosphere 
they  can  breathe  without  resentment. 

Temporarily  and  provisionally  there 
is  nothing  in  a  Sears  Roebuck  or 
Montgomery  Ward  catalogue  that 
they  could  not  use.  Urgently  they  re- 
quire help  in  vocational  training  and 
in  agricultural  preparation.  Work  is 
one  of  the  most  acute  problems  in  the 
displaced  persons  centers.  Statements 
have  been  made  that  Jewish  DP's  will 
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noi  work.  This  is  true  ot  a  very  small 
percentage  of  them  who  feel  they 
slaved  so  long  and  so  hard  without 
compensation  that  Germans  should 
now  labor  for  them. 

But  since  in  general  the  Jews  un- 
derstandably refuse  to  aid  in  any  way 
the  German  economy,  their  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  limited  to  two 
small  fields:  work  for  the  military 
authorities  and  work  for  themselves. 
Manifestly,  such  limited  spheres  of 
activity  are  not  sufficient,  idleness  is 
therefore  common;  and  the  decay 
which  idleness  brings  spreads  rapidly. 
The  only  factor  checking  it  is  the 
hope  that  a  solution  impends. 

Again  I  am  happy  to  report  that, 
after  doubt  and  hesitation,  the  U.  S. 
Army  is  planning  to  make  farm  areas 
available  to  young  men  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  for  agricultural 
life  in  Palestine. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Jews 
who  are  fleeing  from  Poland  into  the 
U.  S.  zone  of  Germany.  As  an  Ameri- 
can, I  am  proud  that  these  uprooted 
people  sought  out  the  American  zone 
as  a  place  of  temporary  haven  and 
refuge.  That  pays  tribute  to  America's 
reputation  as  the  guardian  of  the  op- 
pressed. And  I  am  proud  of  the  mili- 
tary statesmen  in  charge  of  our  affairs 
in  Germany  who  have  allowed  these 
refugees  to  enter  and  given  them 
shelter  and  subsistence  on  the  same 
scale  as  United  Nations  displaced 
persons.  The  story  of  that  preference 
for  humanity  over  technicality  is  a 
sright  page  in  the  history  of  our  Ger- 
man occupation. 

Do  you  ask  why  the  Jews  of  Po- 
land migrate  under  indescribable 
wardships  into  Germany?  The  an- 
swer lies  in  an  official  Military  In- 
:elligence  report  of  the  U.  S.  Forces 
n  the  European  Theater.  To  quote: 

Today  a  Jew  returning  to  his  home 
n  Poland  or  in  eastern  Germany  finds 
ilmost  all  of  his  friends  and  relatives 
lave  been  killed  or  sent  elsewhere.  As 
I  rule  he  is  reluctant  to  settle  down 
•gain  in  a  place  which  holds  so  many 
mhappy  memories,  in  much  the  same 
vay  as  one  hesitates  to  sleep  in  a  bed- 
•oom  in  which  a  relative  or  friend  has 
lied.  Even  if  the  native  population  were 
o  welcome  him  home  it  is  doubtful 
vhether  the  Jew  would  remain.  But  the 
wpulation,  as  a  rule,  does  not  welcome 
lim  home,  and,  while  in  Poland  at 
east,  the  government  is  openly  anxious 
or  Jews  to  remain  in  the  country  .  .  . 
he  age-old  habit  of  anti-Semitism  can- 
lot  he  changed  overnight  by  govern- 
nental  decree. 
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Punctuate  these  sentences  with  the 
violence  which  has  occurred  in  Po- 
land and  you  have  the  answer  to  your 
question. 

It  is  profoundly  just  that  these  root- 
less, homeless  Jews  should  find  a  pro- 
visional haven  in  Germany.  The 
homes,  businesses,  even  the  clothes  of 
living  and  dead  Jews  are  today  part 
of  the  Germany  economy,  and  the 
present  lamentable  state  of  these  wan- 
derers is  the  result  of  Nazi  barbarism. 
Such  surviving  Jews  are  not  in  posi- 
tion to  exact  reparation  for  the  lives  of 
their  kin,  nor  for  their  property,  nor 
for  their  labor.  But  by  every  test  of 
right  they  are  entitled  at  least  to  this 
small  token  payment — to  find  in  Ger- 
many a  provisional  resting  place  until 
the  world  admits  them  to  a  home 
where  they  can  live  in  security  and 
dignity.  Thus  far  only  the  U.  S.  Army 
has  acted  in  accordance  with  this 
principle. 

3.  What  Is  the  Solution? 

Again  there  is  a  one  word  answer 
— Palestine.  Every  humanitarian  con- 
sideration dictates  that  the  small  sur- 
viving remnant  of  Israel  be  saved; 


need  of  most  of  them  for  settlement 
on  a  group  rather  than  on  a  merely 
individual  basis. 

To  them  Germany  and  Austria  are 
lands  of  blood  and  terror.  To  leave 
them  in  these  countries  will  result  in 
their  utter  demoralization.  They  des- 
pise their  persecutors  and  regard  them 
as  despoilers  and  murderers.  Nor  is 
this  hostility  all  in  one  direction.  Anti- 
Semitism  is  prevalent  in  Germany  to- 
day. How  then  can  you  expect  the 
Jews  to  remain  tranquil  in  lands  that 
have  been  so  tragic  for  them  in  the 
past  and  afford  no  prospect  for  the 
future  ? 

Of  one  thing  Hitler  was  incapable 
of  robbing  these  people — their  spirit. 
As  one  of  them  said  to  me:  "The  SS 
troops  could  starve  us,  beat  us,  kill 
us,  but  so  long  as  we  lived  they  could 
not  prevent  us  from  thinking."  That 
indestructible  spirit  has  kept  alive  the 
memory  and  the  glory  of  their  civ- 
ilization, drawing  them  together  and 
providing  them  with  a  program  for 
the  present,  a  plan  for  the  future. 
Many  of  the  Jews  who  are  today  liv- 
ing in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Ru- 
mania, Hungary  are  baffled  and  per- 
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and  the  indispensable  prior  condition      plexed,  insecure  in  the  present,  fear- 
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is  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the 
DP  centers.  These  survivors  should 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  settle 
in  places  where  their  psychic  no  less 
than  their  physical  wounds  can  heal. 
The  strong  group  ties  that  have  de- 
veloped among  them  point  to  the 
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ful  of  the  future.  Not  so  the  Jews 
in  Germany  and  Austria.  They  know 
what  they  want.  They  want  to  quit 
Europe.  They  want  to  live  together, 
not  dispersed  among  a  population  that 
regards  them  as  aliens.  They  desire  to 
live  in  the  pattern  of  their  own  his- 
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toric  culture.  They  visualize  the 
realization  of  their  desires  in  Pales- 
tine. 

We  shall  make  a  very  grave  mis- 
take if  we  underestimate  the  dis- 
placed Jews  of  Central  Europe.  They 
are  our  battle-tried  veterans.  They 
have  been  through  a  very  severe  offi- 
cers' candidate  school.  Out  of  them  I 
expect  to  see  rise  a  militant  and  pur- 
poseful leadership.  No  group  of  Jews 
anywhere  in  the  world  has  done  more 
concentrated,  uncomplicated  thinking 
upon  the  Jewish  problem  than  these 
stateless,  unhyphenated  Jews.  There 
is  none  among  them  who  regards 
himself  as  a  Pole  or  Lithuanian  of 
the  Mosaic  persuasion.  They  are  Jews 
— pure  and  simple.  They  want  to  lead 
a  Jewish  life.  They  crave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  create  in  the  Jewish  idiom 
and  Jewish  tradition. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  problem 
of  these  Jews  is  insoluble  without 
Palestine.  It  is  the  one  place  available 
for  mass  migration.  The  Jews  of 
Palestine  are  eager  to  receive  their 
European  brothers.  In  Palestine  these 
Jews  will  find  the  warm  welcome  they 
so  earnestly  desire  and  need.  They 
will  find  a  home  and  an  end  of  their 
wanderings.  They  will  find  an  atmos- 
phere where  their  wounds  will  heal. 
The  group  ties  they  have  developed 
will  not  be  shattered  but  will  con- 
tinue. Their  culture  will  be  tenderly 
nursed  and  will  again  contribute  its 
part  to  world  civilization. 

Palestine,  1946 

For  once  in  my  life  I  regretted  that 
I  was  not  gifted  with  the  power  to 
write  poetry.  That  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  recent  visit  to  Palestine. 
Prose  seemed  too  utterly  pale  a  medi- 
um to  give  expression  to  my  excite- 
ment. For  there  before  my  eyes  I  saw 
that  the  hand  of  man  had  wrought 
a  miracle. 

True,  a  great  military  force  is  de- 
ployed by  the  British  throughout 
Palestine,  complete  with  tanks,  arm- 
ored cars,  and  automatic  weapons. 
Barbed  wire  check  points,  road  blocks, 
fortresses  dot  the  little  land.  Military 
interrogations  and  searches  are  fre- 
quent. Despite  all  this  I  fdund  the 
two  communities,  Jewish  and  Arab, 
going  quietly  about  their  peaceful 
tasks  in  neighborliness.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  two  peoples  can  live 
peacefully  side  by  side  provided  no 
external  incitements  drive  'them 
asunder. 

For  me  the  high  point  of  my  visit 


occurred  when  I  came  upon  a  group 
of  young  men  who  had  survived  the 
ordeal    of    the    concentration    camps, 
had  passed  through  an  American  dis- 
placed persons  center,  and  had  now 
found  their  place  among  their  com- 
rades   in    an    agricultural    colony    in 
Palestine.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
these  were  the  same  young  men  who 
were  so  uneasy,  so  furtive,   so  fear- 
ridden,  that  I  had  seen  in  Germany. 
There  was  a  spark  in  their  eyes  and 
sweat   upon   their   brows.   They   be- 
longed. They  were  wanted  and  wel- 
come. At  long  last  they  were  home. 
There  is  an  old  Talmudic  saying 
that  "the  air  of  Palestine  makes  one 
wise."  Not  even  that  rare  atmosphere 
could  do  that  for  me— but  at  least  it 
improved  my  vision.  I  saw  that  the 
finest  therapy  we  could  find  for  the 
ill  of  body  and  sick  of  mind  who 
today  languish  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria is  work  upon  the  soil  of  Palestine. 
To  say  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  displaced  Jews  of  Europe 
want  to  go  to  Palestine  is  an  under- 
statement. They  yearn  for  it  with  a  pas- 
sion beyond  my  capacity  to  describe. 
They  are  determined   to   reach  that 
goal  or  die  in  the  attempt.  They  have 
been  sustained  by  the  one  hope  that 
tomorrow    the    day    of   migration    to 
Palestine    would    arrive.    Defer    that 
hope,  and  you  destroy  their  morale. 
I    cannot    believe    that    the    modern 
world    has    so   far    compromised    its 
conscience  that  it  can  deny  that  plea. 
One  final  word  about  your  army 
and  mine;  the  army  in  whose  uniform 
our  sons  and  daughters  have  fought 
and  some  have  died.  Were  it  not  for 
that  army,  there  would   not  be  any 
Jews  in  Central  Europe  today  to  con- 
stitute  a    Jewish    problem.   The   sur- 
vival of  the  remnant  of  Israel  is  the 
result  of  the  courage  and  devotion  of 
American  soldiers  of  all  creeds  and 
colors.  Its  restoration  to  health  and 
vigor   is   the   product  of  the  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  men  like  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  General  McNarney, 
General  Clark  and  General  Hilldring. 
They  are  great  Americans  who  rank 
high  among  the  heroes  we  Jews  de- 
light to  honor. 

In  the  light  of  what  these  men  have 
done  we  must  lift  the  standards  of 
our  own  performance.  We  dare  not 
be  idle  spectators  of  the  grim  drama 
being  enacted  by  these  survivors  of 
Nazi  terror.  The  disinherited  Jews  of 
Europe  must  be  saved.  They  have 
made  the  choice,  as  they  have  the 
right  to  make  it,  that  salvation  for 


them  means  Palestine.  Ours  must  be 
the  task,  with  united  hands,  to  con- 
vert that  decision  into  reality. 
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be  threatened  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  now  they  and  their  allies  have 
triumphed  over  both  Germany  and 
Japan.  If  they  can  be  convinced  that 
nobody  else  threatens  them;  that  they 
are  in  no  danger  of  attack,  and  can- 
not be  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
people  might  at  long  last  feel  entitled 
to  demand  the  butter  instead  of  guns, 
or  consumption  goods  instead  pi 
heavy  equipment. 

I  say  //,  because  if  the  feeling  oi 
fear  remains  or  even  increases,  ther 
the  "liberalizing"  reconstruction  proc 
ess  is  bound  to  be  retarded  or  alto 
gether  suspended. 

There  is  yet  another  uncertain  fac 
tor:  for  the  first  time  since  the  revo 
lution  there  is  in  Russia  a  potential 
organized  "pressure  group"  otter  thar 
the  Communist  party— the  army.  Thii 
army  may  not  be  eager  for  politica 
power,  but  it  wants  privilege  and  re 
wards  for  services  rendered;  bette: 
housing,  for  soldiers'  and  officers'  fami 
lies,  more  food,  greater  educationa 
facilities  for  the  children.  Havinj 
suddenly  been  swept  into  Westen 
Europe,  these  millions  of  Russian 
have  now  discovered  that,  even  in  it 
present  ruined  state,  the  world  ou! 
side  their  own 'Soviet  fatherland  offer 
amenities  of  civilization  they  hai 
never  dreamed  of.  They  will  be  clam 
oring  for  them  before  long,  and  Stalii 
is  sufficiently  wise  not  to  miss  the  irr 
plications  of  such  a  situation.  Agair 
what  can  he  do  with  the  army  leac 
ership  now  that  the  war  is  over?  Tr 
to  turn  them  into  commissars  an 
either  absorb  them  or  be  absorbed  b 
them? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  que: 
tions  Stalin  has  to  face  on  the  d< 
mestic  front.  In  foreign  policy,  h 
will  no  doubt  remain  traditional! 
suspicious,  and  the  only  way  to  wor 
successfully  with  Russia  is  for  h< 
Allies  to  be  firm  and  honest  rath( 
than  overconciliatory  and  shifty. 

The  main  thing,  however,  is  to  n 
member  that  Russian  history  has  p 
sumed  its  course,  and  that  the  wor] 
is  once  more  dealing,  not  with  a  syi 
thetic  revolutionary  body,  but  wit 
eternal  Russia.  Only  then  can  Russ 
be  seen  in  true  perspective. 
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parture  in  history.  It  was  considered 
of  such  importance  by  the  founders 
of  the  United  Nations  that  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  is  the  only 
one  which  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  was  specifically  directed  to 
create.  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  consultants  to  the  United  States 
delegation  at  San  Francisco  who 
played  an  important  part  in  getting 
this  provision  in  the  Charter. 

The  ultimate  aim  is  to  bring  into 
existence  an  international  bill  of 
rights  for  all  peoples.  The  United 
States  proposed  and  the  Commission 
recommends  that  as  an  effective  start 
toward  this  objective,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  set  up  a  Subcom- 
mission  on  Freedom  of  Information. 
This  body  is  to  determine  just  what 
obstacles  exist  to  that  free  flow  of  in- 
formation which  is.  essential  to  en- 
lightened world  public  opinion— and 
how  these  obstacles  can  be  eliminated. 

The  right  of  all  people  to  hjiow 
has  long  been  part  of  our  tradition. 

The  importance  of  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  continuous  economic 
development  and  full  employment  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  peaceful  world 
was  recognized  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  when  it  created  an 
Economic  and  Employment  Commis- 
sion. Its  main  task  is  to  advise  the 
Council  on  the  promotion  of  world- 
wide full  employment  and  the  main- 
tenance of  economic  stability. 

Nor  did  the  Council  overlook  the 
importance  of  the  welfare  of  those 
millions  in  the  underdeveloped  parts 
of  the  world  who  have  had  to  strug- 
gle for  mere  existence.  The  new  com- 
mission was  given  the  further  man- 
date of  advising  the  Council  on  ways 
and  means  to  assist  the  development 
of  the  economies  of  these  areas.  It  is 
to  concern  itself,  also,  with  the  im- 
mediate problem  of  economic  recon- 
struction in  devastated  regions  so  that 
their  peoples  may  be  aided  in  hasten- 
ing return  to  a  decent  basis  of  life. 

This  commission  has  been  direct 
and  specific  in  its  approach  to  these 
problems.  It  has  interpreted  its  aims 
as  "continual  world  economic  expan- 
sion and  reasonable  economic  stability 
and  security" — a  goal  which,  in  the 
words  of  its  report,  implies  "employ- 
ment opportunity  at  adequate  wages 
for  all  who  desire  to  be  employed." 


The  commission's  investigations  and 
surveys  center  around  this  primary 
end  and,  to  assure  itself  that  its  work 
will  fit  into  the  practical  realities  of 
the  modern  world,  it  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Council  that/it  be  tech- 
nically equipped  so  as  to  be  able  to 
advise  individual  countries  in  devel- 
oping their  resources  and  in  improv- 
ing their  methods  and  patterns  of 
production. 

These  and  the  four  other  commis- 
sions deal  with  matters  of  substance 
and  therefore  they  are  composed  of 
specialists  in  their  respective  fields. 
Their  members  were  named  by  the 
Council  because  of  their  competence 
as  experts  who  could  bring  indepen- 
dent judgments  to  bear  from  a  world, 
rather  than  a  national,  point  of  view. 
They  serve  in  their  individual  capacity 
and  are  not  bound  by  any  instruc- 
tions from  their  governments.  They 
include  four  distinguished  citizens  of 
the  United  States  —  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  on  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  Isador  Lubin  on  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Employment  Commission, 
Stuart  Rice  on  the  Statistical  Com- 
mission, and  George  Baker  on  the 
Temporary  Transport  and  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

There  are  two  other  important  re- 
ports up  at  the  present  session.  One 
comes  from  a  committee  on  negotiat- 
ing specific  agreements  with  the 
major  specialized  intergovernmental 
agencies  so  that  they  may  be  brought 
into  effective  relation  with  the 
Council. 

The  other  comes  from  a  committee 
on  arrangements  with  certain  non- 
governmental organizations.  Such  co- 
operation is  provided  for  by  Article 
71  of  the  Charter  as  a  direct  bridge 
between  the  formal  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

The  Long  Pull 

The  major  objectives  we  seek  to  at- 
tain can  be  no  more  clearly  stated 
than  by  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  quote  them  from  the 
Charter : 

Higher  standards  of  living,  full  em- 
ployment, and  conditions  of  economic 
and  social  progress  and  development; 

Solutions  of  international  economic, 
social,  health,  and  related  problems;  and 
international  cultural  and  educational 
cooperation; 

Universal  respect  for,  and  observance 
of,  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
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as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 
Taken  together,  these  objectives  con- 
stitute a  large  order.  But  the  peoples 
of  the  world  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less. 

To  obtain  these  objectives  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  has  the 
power  of  making  recommendations 
to  the  governments  of  the  world. 
This  power  to  recommend  can  be  a 
very  great  power  if  rightly  used.  Un- 
der it,  the  Council  can  draw  up  draft 
treaties  and  conventions  for  putting 
recommendations  into  effect;  and  it 
can  focus  the  spotlight  of  world  opin- 
ion on  violations  of  human  rights,  on 
economic  failure  and  social  injustice. 

The  Council's  task  is  a  continuous 
one  and  it  will  never  be  finished.  The 
"economic  and  social  advancement  of 
all  peoples"  is  limited  by  no  horizon. 
This  is  the  very  substance  of  peace 
itself. 

We  stand  at  the  crossroads  of  our 
civilization  on  a  brave  front,  with  the 
greatest  future  of  all  time  before  us; 
the  gravest  responsibility  with  us; 
and,  I  believe,  a  faith  and  a  capacity, 
if  organized,  to  drive  "through  hard- 
ship to  the  stars." 
GRAPHIC,) 
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ment,  which  is  planning  to  establish 
an  International  Trade  Organization. 
Our  government  took  the  initiative  in 
the  early  phases  of  the  negotiation 
to  create  this  proposed  organ  of  U. 
N.'s  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
The  purpose  of  this  Trade  Organiza- 
tion would  be  to  eliminate  trade  bar- 
riers through  multilateral  agreements. 

The  Conference  will  have  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task  in  carrying  this 
plan  through  to  completion.  It  has  to 
undo  the  damage  done  by  our  high 
tariff  policy  which  led  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  to  set  uj> 
rival  barriers  against  us,  and  other  na- 
tions to  follow  suit,  not  only  by  higher 
tariffs  but  by  quotas  and  monetary 
arrangements.  No  one  expects  that 
these  Chinese  walls  which  surround 
so  many  nations  today  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  any  single  act  or  at  any 
one  time.  But  it  is  clear  to  all  students 
of  international  affairs  that  an  econ- 
omic peace  between  nations  is  one 
of  the  greatest  supports  for  political 
peace. 

Here  is  an  alternative  for  war 
which  is  a  recognition  of  the  funda- 
mentally common  interest  of  all 
civilized  nations  in  the  prosperity  of 
customer  and  producer  alike. 

3.  Recognition  of  human  rights 
and  their  guarantee  by  an  interna- 
tional covenant. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  the  denial 
of  human  rights  was  a  fundamental 
cause  of  World  War  II.  There  is  now 
a  Commission  on  Human  Rights  un- 
der the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
It  must  be  supported  by  more  than  the 
mere  passage  of  resolutions  at  public 
meetings.  The  problem  must  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  history  and 
with  reference  to'  the  customs  and 
political  traditions  of  different  coun- 
tries. 

Here  is  one  of  the  main  points 
at  issue  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  West.  It  is  also  inherent  in  any 
American  understanding  of  China  or 
any  other  country  in  which  political 
opposition  to  the  existing  government 
is  looked  upon  as  disloyalty  to  the 
state  itself. 

The  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  opens  up,  not  a 
minor  field  of  discussion,  but  a  major 
issue  between  nations. 

23* 


4.  International  control  of  atomic 
weapons  and  all  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

By  far  the  most  important  single 
commission  of  the  United  Nations  is 
that  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
on  which  our  representative  is  that 
elder  statesman,  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 
This  is  the  present  day  parallel  to  the 
whole  Disarmament  Conference  of 
the  League  of  Nations;  for  the 
weapon  which  it  seeks  to  render 
harmless  is  the  absolute  weapon  in 
the  warfare  of  the  future.  The  com- 
mission is  charged,  however,  not 
merely  to  secure  disarmament  of 
atomic  energy,  but  to  make  sure  that 
this  new  power  shall  be  used  for  the 
service  of  peace,  both  for  economic 
betterment  and  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  diseases,  especially  cancer. 
With  the  creation  of  this  commis- 
sion, the  long  debate  on  the  control 
of  atomic  energy  passes  into  a  distinct 
new  stage.  We  shall  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  for  ourselves 
whether  the  United  Nations  can  deal 
successfully  with  this  major  weapon 
and  bring  it  under  international  con- 
trol or  whether,  as  the  critics  of  the 
United  Nations  have  maintained,  the 
veto  power  in  the  Security  Council 
will  render  this  final  action  impos- 
sible. 

Naturally,  at  the  time  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  was  framed 
there  was  no  provision  in  it  for  a 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy.  Now 
the  need  for  such  a  commission  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides.  If  its  terms  of 
reference  are  sufficiently  broad  to  deal 
with  both  the  prevention  of  the  use 
of  atomic  power  in  war  and  its  peace- 
time development,  the  commission 
which  has  this  task  in  hand  will  have 
to  have  enough  freedom  of  action  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  changing  condi- 
tions forced  upon  the  world  by  the 
advance  of  science.  It  must  therefore 
be  free  from  purely  political  hin- 
drances coming  from  the  Security 
Council. 

Just  how  this  will  be  worked  out 
no  one  can  at  present  foresee,  but  the 
realities  of  the  problem  are  already 
clear  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Baruch  and 
his  associates.  Their  success  in  their 
great  task  is  vital  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  such  a  program  would  be 
the  most  definite  and  the  most  re- 
assuring of  all  the  alternatives  for 
war.  Then  the  greatest  of  all  the 
forces  in  the  universe  would  be  har- 
nessed for  the  cause  of  peace. 


FROM  A  RINGSIDE  SEAT 
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achievements    in    improving    medica 
education  and  hospitals. 

Medical  vs.  Public  Control 

The  administrative  provisions  o 
Senator  Taft's  bill  suggest  why  th 
AMA  leadership  would  like  it.  Mi 
Taft  would  establish  a  new,  inde 
pendent  agency  in  the  federal  govern 
ment.  This  national  health  agenc; 
would  be  under  the  direction  of  ai 
"outstanding  physician"  appointed  b; 
the  President,  with  the  advice  am 
consent  of  the  Senate,  at  a  salary  o: 
$15,000.  Transferred  to  the  agencj 
would  be:  The  U.  S.  Public  Healtt 
Service,  the  health  services  of  th< 
Children's  Bureau,  St.  Elizabeth') 
Hospital,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin 
istration,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re 
habilitation,  and  the  Division  oi 
Health  Studies  in  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics  of  the  Social 
Security  Board.  The  Public  Health 
Service  would  administer  most  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

The  plan  thus  seems  designed  to 
put  nearly  all  the  health  and  medical 
services  supported  by  federal  funds 
(except  for  army,  navy,  and  veterans) 
under  the  control  of  organized  medi- 
cine. Even  on  the  proposed  national 
councils,  which  the  surgeon-general  is 
to  consult,  there  is  no  requirement 
that  the  general  public  or  organiza-i 
tions  of  labor,  business,  and  agricul- 
ture should  be  represented. 

Clearly    this    substitute   measure   is 
framed    with    the   view   of  enlisting 
backing   from   medical   and   hospital 
associations,    with    its   assurance   that 
control  over  the  spending  of  the  fed- 
eral and  state  funds  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  organized  medicine,  through 
committees     or     councils     composed 
mainly  of  medical  society  nominees.. 
The  requirement  that  after  1948  th 
administrative    agency    in    all    state 
must  be  the  state  health  departmen 
would   contribute   to   this   control   i 


most  cases. 


The  Outlook 


What  will  happen  to  the  Taft  bi 
in  the  Senate  Education  and  Labo 
Committee?  And  to  the  nationa 
health  bill,  S.  1606  ?  The  prolongatio 
of  the  hearings  on  these  bills  well  int 
July  will  give  scant  time  for  execu 
live  sessions  of  the  Committee  tc 
work  out  a  report,  or  majority  anc 

SURVEY     GRAPHK 


minority    reports,    before    the    Senate 
adjourns. 

Among  all  who  favor  a  real  na- 
tional health  program,  the  Taft  bill 
provides  one  cause  for  congratulation. 
It  shows  that  even  the  conservative 
Republicans  who  have  introduced  the 
measure  recognize  the  need  for  na- 
tional action  to  meet  the  people's 
needs  for  medical  care.  The  questions 
before  Congress  therefore  narrow 
down  to  the  extent  and  methods  of 
action.  And  the  Taft  bill  hands  to 
all  liberals — Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike — an  issue  which  will  be  use- 
ful in  the  summer  and  autumn  cam- 
paigns in  several  states  and  in  many 
congressional  districts.  The  issue  is: 
Health  Insurance  versus  Public  Char- 
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tional  security  program  is  the  most 
dependable  solution  of  the  problem. 
That  would  extend  to  all  workers  the 
benefits  which  the  'royalty,'  'tax,'  or 
'assessment'  arrangements  seek  to  se- 
cure today  for  segments  of  organized 
labor." 

Health  insurance  does  not  enter  in- 
to the  British  scheme  because  that 
country  has  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program.  Health  and  welfare 
funds  over  here,  like  the  miners'  pro- 
posal, are  concerned  first  of  all  with 
filling  the  great  gap  in  this  country's 
social  security  program,  by  providing 
health  insurance. 

The  British  fund  is  derived  chiefly 
from  a  penny-on-the-ton  royalty.  The 
existing  American  funds  (and  the 
scheme  the  miners  advocate)  are 
based  on  a  payroll  tax,  which,  like 
corporation  taxes,  social  security  levies 
and  other  costs  of  the  industry  are 
borne  ultimately  not  by  the  employer 
but  by  the  consumer. 

The  question  of  the  control  of  a 
health  and  welfare  fund  has  aroused 
storm  of  controversy  in  recent 
weeks.  The  miners'  demand  for  a 
fund  established  and  maintained  by 
industry  and  administered  by  the 
union  is  in  line  with  current  Ameri- 
can experience.  The  British  fund  has 
a  tripartite  administration  through  a 
committee  on  which  the  operators, 
the  union,  and  the  public  are  repre- 
sented. But  the  outstanding  American 
schemes — those  of  the  clothing 
workers,  garment  workers,  and  New 


York  hotel  employes — are  admini- 
stered by  the  unions.  Two  other 
agreements,  covering  shipyard 
workers  and  electrical  workers,  stip- 
ulate joint  union-management  con- 
trol. A  third  American  variant  is  a 
group  life  and  health  insurance  con- 
tract, carried  by  the  employer  through 
a  regular  insurance  company. 

When  the  mine  workers  demanded 
a  health  and  welfare  fund  they  were 
not,  as  the  operators  asserted,  present- 
ing "a  new  social  theory  and  philo- 
sophy." 

The  pioneering  on  this  line,  as  we 
have  seen,  already  has  been  done  here 
and  abroad  by  Great  Britain's  coal 
mining  industry,  and  by  American 
industries  which  have  established 
such  schemes  under  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements. 

These  undertakings  demonstrate 
that  a  fund  financed  by  industry,  ad- 
ministered either  by  the  union  or 
jointly  by  workers  and  management, 
can  establish  and  maintain  new  levels 
of  health  and  well-being  for  the 
workers.  But  as  the  Inter-Union  In- 
stitute report  points  out,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  such  funds  be  set  up  as  trust 
funds,  to  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  provided; 
that  any  diversion  of  them  "would 
constitute  a  breach  of  trust  and  sub- 
ject the  wrongdoers  to  legal  responsi- 
bility"; and  that  "if  the  public  wants 
assurance  that  such  funds  would  not 
be  dissipated  by  payment  of  salaries 
or  'expenses,'  and  that  they  could  not 
be  used  for  the  organization  or  opera- 
tion of  the  union,  such  assurance  can- 
not be  withheld." 

.  The  report  adds:  "This  is  a  price 
unions  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  operating  in  a  democracy,  and  it  is 
not  a  high  price." 
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"When  I  Unit  enrolled  for  Speed- 
writing.  I  expected  to  spend  many 
months  studying  shorthand.  In- 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN,  30,  Protestant,  health  excellent. 
Master's  degree  in  social  work.  Last  five 
years  Artillery  Officer.  Interested  in  a  posi- 
tion requiring  initiative  and  some  administra- 
tive responsibility.  8367  Survey. 

INSTITUTION  DIRECTOR  including  food 
service.  Special  work  with  Latin  Americans. 
Protestant.  Available  July  15th.  8386  Survey. 

QUALIFIED  by  education  and  experience  to 
assume  executive  position  in  community  or- 
ganization work,  community  recreation,  or 
fund  raising.  Married,  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  fifteen  years  experience  in  community 
organization,  group  work  and  fund  raising. 
8383  Survey. 

CHILD  WELFARE  SUPERVISOR  (male— 3 
dependents)  would  like  well  paying  adminis- 
trative or  supervisory  position.  M.A.,  Chi- 
cago '41,  2l/2  years  supervision,  10  years  case 
work  with  children  and  families.  8382  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  trained  and  experienced  woman, 
capable  of  carrying  a  complete  institutional 
child  care  program,  seeks  connections.  Free 
to  go  anywhere.  8381  Survey. 

OFFICER,  soon  to  be  discharged,  age  35,  mas- 
ter's, psychology,  attended  School  ior  Social 
Work ;  experience  includes  institutions,  social 
work  vocational  guidance,  clinical  psychology ; 
interested  in  any  of  above  fields.  8380  Survey. 

MAN,  master's  degree  in  social  work,  experi- 
enced in  case  work,  teaching,  community  or- 
ganization and  fund-raising  desires  administra- 
tive position.  Now  employed  in  Community 
Chest.  S376  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  COMMUNITY  RECREATION, 
age  33,  experienced,  desires  position  in  pro- 
gressive community  appreciating  value,  full 
scale  cultural,  craft,  social  recreation  and  ath- 
letic program  for  all  age  groups.  8373  Survey. 


MAN,  37,  Master's  degree,  16  years'  experience 
in  public  and  private  welfare  agencies,  12 
years  of  which  were  in  administrative  posi- 
tions, desires  placement  with  agency.  Loca- 
tion open — far  west  preferred.  8365  Survey. 


WOMAN,  government  employee  (wartime  ap- 
pointment), trained  research  worker,  teaching 
and  administrative  experience,  desires  position 
as  supervisor  in  research  department  of  public 
or  private  agency.  Special  interest  social  se- 
curity and  employment  problems.  Excellent 
academic  backgronnd  and  work  references. 
Minimum  salary  $4200.  8357  Survey. 


COOPERATIVE 


WANTED:  Members,  also  state  and  local  or- 
ganizers for  The  Cooperative  Commonwealth 
of  America.  For  free  literature  address  Dr. 
J.  W.  Parker,  Sec'y,  712  Chambers  Building, 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR  to  train  school 
social  work  students  and  new  employees  in 
large  New  England  family  agency  serving 
veterans.  Must  have  Master's  degree  in  so- 
cial work  and  case  work  experience.  8385 
Survey. 


CHALLENGING  case  work  opening  m  special- 
ized Denver  Hospital  for  competent  Jewish 
graduate  of  a  school  of  social  work.  Starting 
salary  $2400  to  $2700  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence State  qualifications.  8384  Survey.  If  ap- 
plicant resides  in  New  York,  apply  Mrs.  Etna 
L  Lindenbaum,  Vanderbilt  6-1590. 


WANTED:— State  Child  Welfare  Consultant- 
entrance  salary  $245.  Child  Welfare  Workers 
—entrance  salary  $195.00— for  Tucson,  Phoe- 
nix and  Nogales,  Arizona.  Apply  Director 
Child  Welfare  Division,  State  Board  Social 
Security  and  Welfare,  39  N.  6th  Avenue, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


CASE  WORKER  for  homefinding  and  child 
placement.  Must  be  graduate  of  School  of 
Social  Work.  Salary  range  $2,000  to  $2,500 
a  year.  Hampden  County  Children  s  Aid  As- 
sociation, Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


FAMILY  SERVICE,  Miami,  Florida,  needs 
Supervisor-Case  Worker,  salary  range  $2,700 
to  $3,200  annually.  Agency  of  high  standard. 
Write  Director. 


CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quali- 
fied, by  Jewish  family  and  children  s  agency. 
Excellent  staff  development  program.  Oppor- 
tunity special  assignments,  one  to  combine 
case  work  and  public  relations  program.  Sal- 
ary range:  case  worker  I,  $2100-$3000;  case 
worker  II,  $2900-$4000.  8381  Survey. 


SUPERVISOR.  Professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced, to  have  charge  of  a  family  service 
department  in  multiple  service  Jewish  case 
work  agency.  Responsibilities  include  supervis- 
ion of  worker  and  students,  administration  of 
unit  and  community  committee  work.  Salary 
range  $2900-$4000.  8382  Survey. 


CASE  WORKERS  at  Ferris  School  for  Boys, 
a  State  institution  for  white  and  colored  de- 
linquents. Salary  range  $2,000  to  $3,000  plus 
meals.  Write  B.  M.  Nobis,  Superintendent, 
Box  230,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
CASEWORKER  with  supervisory  experience  for 
member  agency  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America.  Must  be  graduate  accredited  School 
of  Social  Work.  Write :  San  Diego  Children  s 
Home,  1365  16th  Street,  San  Diego  2,  Calif. 


CASE  WORKERS,  medical  or  others  interested 
in  medical  field.  Positions  in  social  service 
department  of  large  general  hospital  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Good  supervision.  Oppor- 
tunity for  medical  social  and  other  instruc- 
tion at  university.  8379  Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL  OFFICE  WORKER,  social 
work  background,  likes  children,  can  drive 
car,  keep  simple  set  of  books,  shorthand  and 
typing.  837S  Survey. 


WANTED:  DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE.  A  woman  with  graduate  training  and 
a  number  of  years  experience  in  Child  Wel- 
fare work  for  a  Children's  Institution  provid 
ing  a  foster  home  program,  at  the  Children's 
Village  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


SIMMONS     COLLEGE 
SCHOOL     OF     SOCIAL     WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 
Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 

Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51   Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNITY  CENTER, 
rural  district,  Normandy,  France;  approximate 
age  30  to  40;  training  and  experience  in  set- 
tlement and  group  work;  salary  $3,000  plus 
transportation  and  maintenance. 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  in  Northern  France; 
approximate  age  25  to  35 ;  working  under 
trained  French  social  worker;  experience 
should  include  group  and  recreational  work 
with  children;  maximum  salary  $2,400  plus 
transportation  and  maintenance. 

BOTH  positions  require  fluent  knowledge  of 
French  language. 

OPENINGS  FOR  VOLUNTEERS  in  all 
phases  of  relief  work.  If  qualified,  trans- 
portation and  maintenance  paid. 

American  Friends  of  France,  3  Button  Place, 
New  York  22. 


CASEWORKER  for  private  family  and  chil- 
dren's agency  in  midwest  city.  One  year1* 
training  desired.  If  you  have  master's  degree 
and  experienced  and  interested  in  developing 
into  supervisor,  this  may  be  your  chance. 
8342  Survey. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  direct  new 
neighborhood  house  in  midwestern  city.  Open 
July  1.  8343  Survey. 


MALE  CASE  WORKER.  Midwest  child  pro- 
tective agency  needs  a  male  case  worker  to 
study  and  supervise  children  in  their  own 
homes.  Should  provide  his  own  car.  Gener- 
ous mileage  allowance.  Some  experience  in 
supervision  may  he  possible.  State  education, 
experience  and  salary  expected.  8370  Survey. 


SUPERVISOR.  To  supervise  a  small  number 
of  case  workers  in  a  private  child  placing 
agency  located  in  a  midwest  city.  Agency 
operates  a  large  boarding  home  program  and 
institution.  Salary  commensurate  with  re- 
sponsibilities.  State  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected.  8371  Survey. 


WANTED— CAS.E  WORKERS— We  wish  to 
employ  three  case  workers  for  a  child  caring 
agency  located  in  a  Chicago  suburb.  We  need 
one  worker  who  can,  under  supervision,  worl 
with  unmarried  mothers.  Two  workers  are 
needed  to  do  child  placing  and  supervision.  A 
minimum  of  three  quarters  of  field  work  in  ! 
school  of  social  work  is  required.  Arrange 
ments  can  be  made  for  further  schooling  whfl< 
employed.  Salaries  conform  to  those  paid  bj 


fare  Association,' Addison,    Illinois. 


CASEWORKER— Church  agency  in  Baltimore 
Maryland.  Primarily  to  work  with  juvenile! 
appearing  iji  court.  Also  opporunity  for  famirj 
case  work.  Lutheran  preferred.  8337  Survey 


WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  workin( 
supervisor.  Agency  is  expanding  its  family  am 
child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision  an; 
adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  expen 
ence.  Transportation  paid  to  San  Francisco 
Write  Catholic  Social  Service,  995  Marke 
Street,  San  Francisco  3. 


CASEWORKER,  must  have  graduate  experienci 
for  position  in  Maternity  Hospital  for  Unwei 
Mothers.  Protestant.  Salary  starting  at  $l,92i 
per  year.  Write  Marion  S.  Kimball,  202  Wes 
Newton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  for  chal 
lenging  combination  case  work  and  commu 
nity  organization  in  Voluntary  Health  Prc 
gram,  Denver.  Colorado.  No  travel.  835 
Survey. 
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Classified  Advertising 


Diaplay 
Non-dieplar 

Minimum    Charge 


35c    per    line 
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Discounts 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  CAMP 
COUNSELOR 

Elmer  F.  Ott  and   Walter  H.   Wones 


$7.50. 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347    Madison    Avenue  New  York    17.    N.   Y. 


WHAT  BOOKS  DO  YOU  WANT? 

We    quote    lowest    market    prices.    No    charge    for 

locating    Hard-to-Find    and    Out-oM'rint    Books. 

All  Books.  OLD  and  NKW.  mailed  1'OST  FKEE 

SEARCHLIGHT   BOOK   COLLECTIONS 

22   East    17th   St..   New   York   City 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


FOREIGN   BOOKS 

SCHOENHOF'S   FOREIGN    BOOKS,    INC. 

1289   Massachusetts   Avenue,   Dept.    SV 

Cambridge   38,    Mass. 

BOOKPLATES 

FREE    CATALOG,    showing    several    hundred 

beautiful  designs. 
ANTrOCH  BOOKPLATES,  Box  218.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  PERIODICALS  by  asking 
me  for  any  number  at  a  time.  Pay  after  I 
bill  you  at  publishers'  lowest  prices.  Catalog 
SG,  free.  JOHN  CREHORE,  Postbox  2929-G, 
Washington  13,  D.  C. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RESEARCH  AND  ERRAND  SERVICE;  com- 
plete; professional;  all  Washington  facilities. 
JOHN  CREHORE,  Postbox  2329-G,  Wash- 
mgton  13,  D.  C. 

B  &  B  OFFERS:  Expert  manuscript  typing — 
Neat,  rapid,  reasonable  rates — B  &  B  Steno- 
graphic Service,  150  Nassau  Street,  N.Y.C., 
WO  2-1795. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SONG  POEMS  WANTED  FOR  MUSICAL 
SETTING.  Send  poem  for  immediate  con- 
sideration. FIVE  STAR  MUSIC  MASTERS, 
318  Beacon  Bldg.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

RESORT 

"WOODHOLME"  on  Seventh  Lake-Inlet,  N.Y. 
Central  Adirondacks.  Friendly.  Informal. 
Good  food  and  lots  of  it.  No  Bar.  Accommo- 
date 60.  Reserve  early.  Lyal  and  Bea  Van 
Buren. 


OVERSEAS  FOOD  PACKAGES 

FOOD  PACKAGES  FOR  CIVILIAN  RELIEF 
packed  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  Denmark  or  the  U.S.A.  by  a  reliable  and 
experienced  organization.  All  shipments  in- 
sured by  Lloyds  of  London.  Write  (or  par- 
ticulars. Richard  H.  Toeplitz,  120  Wall  St., 
New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


POSITIONS  OPEN  IN  HAWAII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

SOCIAL    WORKERS 

CHILD    WELFARE    WORKERS 

SUPERVISORS 


APPLY:  Requesting  application  from  Territorial  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Hale  Auhau,  Honolulu  2,  T.  H..  and  giving  brief  summary 
of  education,  experience,  and  type  of  position  desired. 

These  positions  include: 

1.  SOCIAL  WORKERS— (two  grades) 

Minimum  requirement:  One  year  of  graduate  training  in  an  ap- 
proved school  of  social  work. 

Salary:  Minimum  of  first  grade,  #174.17  plus  #45  monthly  bonus, 
maximum  of  second  grade,  #237.50  plus  #45  monthly  bonus. 

2.  CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS 

Minimum    requirement:    Graduation    from    a    two-year   approved 
graduate  school  of  social  work  plus  two  years  of  full-time  paid 
experience    in    child    welfare   or    any   equivalent   combination    of 
'experience  and  training. 

Salary:  #212.92  to  #264.58  plus  #45  monthly  bonus. 

3.  SUPERVISORS 

Minimum  requirement:  Graduation  from  two-year  approved  gradu- 
ate school  of  social  work  plus  four  years  of  full-time  paid  experi- 
ence in  a  recognized  case  work  agency,  one  year  of  which  was  in 
a  case  work  supervisory  capacity  or  any  equivalent  combination 
of  experience  and  training. 

Salary:  #264.58  to  #328.75  plus  #45  monthly  bonus. 

4.  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Minimum  requirement:  Graduation  from  a  two-year  approved 
graduate  school  of  social  work  with  specialization  in  psychiatric 
social  work  plus  three  years  full-time  paid  experience  in  the  field. 

Salary:  #237.50  to  #295.42  plus  #45  monthly  bonus. 

Persons  who  do  not  have  a  minimum  of  one  year  graduate  training  in 
a  school  of  social  work  approved  by  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work  need  not  apply. 

All  expenses  connected  with  travel  to  Hawaii  must  be  borne  by  the 
appointee. 

Use  clipper  mail,  15  cents. 


New  HARPER  BOOKS 
for  Survey  Readers 


Fourth  in  the  Series  on  "Problems  of  Race 
and  Culture  in  American  Education"  spon- 
sored by  the  Bureau  for  Intercultural 
Education 

MINORITY 
PROBLEMS 

IN  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

A  Study  of  Administrative  Policies  and 
Practices  in  Seven  School  Systems 

By  THEODORE  BRAMELD 

Do  the  practices  and  policies  in  our  public  schools  de- 
velop good  human  relations  which  overcome  race  and 
religious  differences?  This  book  is  a  first-hand  study 
of  how  school  systems  in  seven  representative  cities 
have  approached  problems  in  intercultural  relations. 
Dr.  Brameld  reports  upon  American  school  administra- 
tion in  its  social  setting — influenced  by  the  power  and 
pressure  structure  of  the  modern  community  as  well  as 
by  democratic  ideas.  He  interprets  the  mechanics  of 
administrative  organization  to  show  how  intercultural 
policies  actually  develop.  This  book  provides  a  yard- 
stick for  measuring  school  policies  and  practices  use- 
ful to  all  educators  and  citizens  concerned  for  democ- 
racy. 

$2.50 


THE  WAR  ON 

MALNUTRITION 

AND  POVERTY 

The  Role  of  Consumer  Co-operatives 
By  J.  MURRAY  LUCK 

Professor  of  Biochemistry,  Stanford 
University.  California 

Never  before  has  the  record  of  research  into  poverty, 
with  its  consequences  in  malnutrition,  been  set  forth  so 
completely  to  show  the  need  of  higher  levels  of  food 
consumption  among  underprivileged  groups.  Here  is  a 
challenging  approach  to  the  problem  with  attention 
centered  on  how  the  cooperative  societies  can  help  ap- 
preciably to  offset  the  conditions  of  malnutrition  and, 
at  the  same  time,  develop  the  cooperative  movement. 

$2.50 


LEISURE  TIME 
EDUCATION 

A  Handbook  of  Creative  Activities 
for  Teachers  and  Croup  Leaders 

By  ANNA  MAY  JONES 

Guidance  Counselor,  New  York  City  Public  Schools 

The  increasing  attention  being  paid  in  formal  education 
to  education  for  leisure  makes  this  manual  for  teachers 
and  group  leaders  especially  timely  and  valuable.  It 
includes  not  only  suggestive  outlines  for  group  discus- 
sion among  teachers  and  recognized  leaders  but  it  also 
explains  how  the  regular  subjects  of  the  curriculum  can 
interpret  leisure-time  activities.  "It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  written  a  pioneer  book  about  the  often  discussed 
subject  of  how  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  classroom 
and  living.  There  are  many  teachers  and  many  citizens 
who  would  like  to  know  more  about  this  matter  and  I 
am  sure  they  will  find  what  you  have  written  most 
valuable  and  interesting."  — Dr.  George  N.  Shuster. 
President,  Hunter  College.  $2.75 

MY  COUNTRY 
SCHOOL  DIARY 

An  Adventure  in  Creative  Teaching 
By  JULIA  WEBER 

Everyone  interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  rural  life 
including  teachers,  social  workers  and  community 
workers  will  find  here  an  absorbing  and  helpful  record 
of  how  a  one-room-school  teacher  revived  a  community 
during  four  years  of  creative  teaching.  "MY  COUNTRY 
SCHOOL  DIARY  is,  I  believe,  the  best  book  I  have  ever 
read  for  giving  the  spirit  and  practice  of  teaching 
method  in  its  broad  lull  sense.  It  deserves  the  very 
widest  sale."— William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Education.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

$3.00 

THE  ART  OF 
PLAIN  TALK 

By  RUDOLF  FLESCH 

Author  of  "Marts  of  Readable  Style" 

Do  you  write  and  read  reports?  Issue  public  relations 
releases?  or  otherwise  offer  ideas  for  public  accept- 
ance? Here  is  aid  to  helping  you  put  simple  power  and 
crystal  clarity  into  your  messages.  "At  last  I've  dis- 
covered a  man  that  knows  how  to  write  about  'how  to 
write'  .  .  .  THE  ART  OF  PLAIN  TALK  has  f'-ally  ap- 
plied to  writing  problems  a  method  of  an<  'hat 
makes  sense." — Mark  Wiseman,  Advertising  and  Selling. 
"THE  ART  OF  PLAIN  TALK  offers  specific,  eye-on-the- 
word  criticism  of  bad  writing.  (Dr.  Flesch  practices  what 
he  teaches.)  It  offers  much  good  advice  about  the  art 
of  learning  to  write  so  people  can  understand  you." — 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  $2.50 
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Life  Saving  Food-Herbert  H.  Lehman 

Boys  of  the  British  Coal  Pits— Josephine  Roche 
Frederic  A.  Delano:  Catalyst-David  Cushman  Coyle 
Teachers-Beulah  Amidon  •  Atomic  Control— James  T.  Shotwell 


WHAT'S  COMING? 

It's  just  as  difficult  to  forecast  the  contents  of 
Survey  Qraphic  as  it  is  to  tell  what  a  group  of  well 
informed,  intelligent  Americans  will  discuss  when 
they  meet 

Of  one  thing  you  may  be  certain:  whatever  the 
significant  news  of  the  day,  Survey  Qraphic  will  round 
out  your  understanding  of  it  and  point  the  way  to 
the  headlines  of  tomorrow. 

Currently,  look  for  first  hand,  authoritative,  fully 
illustrated  articles  on  civil  liberties,  education,  and 
consumer  interests;  on  industrial  relations,  race  re- 
lations, international  relations;  on  housing,  health 
and  medical  care;  on  refugees,  veterans,  the  food 
crisis,  the  atomic  bomb,  and  on  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  most  problems  Americans  con- 
front at  home  and  abroad. 

That's  what  you'll  find  in  Survey  Qraphic  next 
month — and  for  months  to  come.  Don't  miss  it! 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


7  am  a  Negro  American. 
All  my  life  I  have  wanted 
to  be  an  American. " 


Thus  Spencer  Logan  begins  his  book,  which  tells 
frankly  what  one  Negro  thinks  about  America.  With 
mature  perspective,  he  analyzes  the  handicaps  and 
advantages  with  which  he  and  other  Negroes  face 
life  in  America  today.  He  makes  some  penetrating 
observations  on  the  type  of  leadership  which  the 
Negro  in  this  country  has  had,  on  the  Negro's  atti- 
tude toward  miscegenation,  on  the  Harlems  of 
America,  on  the  Negro  soldier.  He  ardently  cham- 
pions a  more  democratic  way  of  life  for  both  whites 
and  Negroes. 


A    NEGRO'S    FAITH    IN 

AMERICA  By  Spencer  Logan 

$7.75  of  your  bookstore  MACMILLAN 


A  valuable  handbook  for 
workers  in  the  field  of 
inter-personal  relations 

Emotional 
Problems 


Living 


OF 

AVOIDING  THE  NEUROTIC  PATTERN 


By  O.Spurgeon  English,  M.D. 
and  G.  H.  J.  Pearson,  M.D. 

A  lucid  description  of  the 
frictions  generated  within 
the  individual  or  through 
his  contacts  with  his  en- 
vironment. "There  are 
few  books  more  helpful  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to 
understand  and  exercise 
some  measure  of  control 
over  the  development  of 
human  nature."  —  New 
York  Times  Book  Review 

At  all  bookstores  •  $5.00 


3ooks  That  Live"  •  W.  W.  NORTON  &  CO.  •  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1 1 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

.•I   Profession  for   the  College   Woman 

Ji  intensive  and  basic  experience   in  the   various  branches  of  nursing  is  offered  during  the  thirty  months* 
wrse  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

Bachelor's   degree   in    aits,    >ciciu-t'   or    philosophy   from    a   college   of   approved   standing   is    required    for 
Imission. 

F or   Catalogue   and   Information   addrett: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


"A  fresh  and  frank 
discussion  of  the 
problems  and 
difficulties  affecting 
the  ex-serviceman." 

— M.  COLEMAN  HARRIS.  MJ>. 

(ex-Commander  &  FUfHt  Surgeon,   VSPIR) 

YOU'RE 

OUT  of  the 

SERVICE 
=  NOW 

THE  VETERAN'S  GUIDE 
TO  CIVILIAN   LIFE 

By  Dorothy  W.  Baruch 
and  Lee  Edward  Travis 

For  any  man  or  woman 
coming  back  from  military 
life,  for  social  workers  and 
everyone  to  whom  veterans 
and  their  families  turn  for 
advice  and  guidance,  this 
book  offers  specific  and 
forthright  help  in  meeting 
the  problems  that  confront 
the  ex-serviceman.  Clearly 
and  simply  it  deals  with 
problems  of  home,  mar- 
riage, sex,  education,  jobs, 
personal  responsibility,  and 
the  dozens  of  other  big  and 
little  questions  that  arise 
every  day. 

In  writing  this  book  the 
authors  have  interviewed 
hundreds  of  service  men 
and  their  families.  The 
problems  they  discuss  are 
concrete  problems ;  the 
questions  they  answer  are 
those  which  demand  and  get 
specific  answers.  "W  ill 
answer  at  least  one  problem 
confronting  every  return- 
ing veteran." 

— Cpl.  Arnold  Greenfield 

"Should  very  much  help  the 
veteran." 

— T/5  Jerry  Fox 

At  all  bookstores    •    $2.50 
APPLETON-CENTURY 
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In  some  places  it  takes  a  whole  new  building 


We've  added  a  good  many  telephones 
in  the  last  six  months  —  something  over 
1,800,000. 

But  there's  more  than  that  still  to  be 
done.  In  addition  to  the  instruments, 
we're  putting  in  new  switchboards,  new 
cables,  even  new  buildings  in  some  places. 
For  there  never  was  such  telephone 
growth  before. 

It's  the  biggest  job  the  Bell  System 
has  ever  had.  But  we'll  get  it  done,  and 
in  the  shortest  time  possible.  We  don't 
like  to  keep  people  waiting  for  telephone 
service. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Among  Ourselves 

THE  ATOMIC  AGE  WAS  BORN  A  YEAR  AGO 
this  month  in  the  New  Mexico  desert. 
Since  then  human  beings  have  demon- 
strated all  the  attitudes  with  which  they 
customarijy  approach  their  fears — disbe- 
lief, horror,  ostrich-hiding.  Now  the  plans 
for  control  emerge,  and  once  more  the 
thinking  man  may  take  hope.  Professor 
Shotwell's  article,  "Blueprint  for  an  Atomic 
Charter,"  considers  three  of  the  reports  on 
control  (page  255). 

To  focus  public  attention  on  the  need 
for  international  control  of  atomic  energy, 
a  two-day  institute  is  being  held  in  mid- 
)uly  by  the  National  Committee  on  Atomic 
Information  in  Washington.  The  seventy 
sponsoring  organizations  of  the  committee 
(formed  this  spring  to  assist  the  average 
citizen's  understanding  of  the  new  force 
that  threatens  him)  sent  invitations  to  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  leaders,  and  to  the 
general  public. 

HUNGER  is  A  TWIN  TO  THE  ATOM  BOMB  IN 
menace,  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  former  head 
of  UNRRA,  points  out  (page  245).  As  with 
the  bomb,  our  time  for  effective  action 
runs  perilously  short.  But  one  new  factor 
in  the  responsibility  for  dividing  world 
food  resources  is  the  international  Emer- 
gency Food  Council.  Dennis  A.  Fitzgerald, 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since 

35.  has  been  appointed  secretary-general 
of  this  body,  which  succeeds  the  Com- 
bined Food  Board  for  the  duration  of  the 
crisis. 

Here,  too,  greater  information  for  the 
public  seems  a  means  to  opening  the  door 
for  action.  Recently  issued  is  "Fifty  Facts 
About  UNRRA,"  a  thirty-five  page  pam- 
phlet with  pictures  and  detailed  comment 
that  make  the  operations  very  real. 

EIGHT  AMERICAN  LIBRARIES  FOR  GERMANS 
in  the  United  States  occupation  zone  have 
now  been  opened  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's OIC.  This  month  the  War  Depart- 
ment took  over  their  control. 

What  these  and  other  outpost  libraries 
have  been  doing  to  further  mutual  under- 
standing was  described  in  Survey  Graphic 
for  May  by  Richard  H.  Heindel.  The  arti- 
cle was  selected  as  one  of  the  "Ten  Out- 
standing Articles  of  the  Month  in  Ameri- 
can Magazines."  Readers  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  nine  Survey  Graphic  ar- 
ticles were  singled  out  for  this  listing  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1946  by  a 
Council  of  Librarians  (Harper). 

These  include  "Legal  Basis  of  the  Nu- 
remberg Trials"  by  Murray  C.  Bernays 
(January);  "Homes  for  All  and  How"  by 
Leon  H.  Keyserling  (February);  "Shifts 
on  the  Atomic  Front,"  James  T.  Shotwell, 
and  "Strikes— and  Public  Policy,"  William 
M.  Leiserson  (March) ;  "Our  Newest 
Americans"  by  Maurice  R.  Davie  (April); 
"E=MC2"  by  Stuart  Chase  (May);  "They 
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Are  Not  Expendable"  by  Judge  Simon  H. 
Rifkind,  and  "Eternal  Russia"  by  George 
Soloveytchik  in  last  month's  issue. 

JUNE  Survey  Midmonthly  DEVOTES  NINE- 
teen  pages  to  the  story  of  the  73rd  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  held  in  Buffalo,  the  week 
of  May  19.  Editors  Bradley  Buell  and 
Marion  Robinson,  with  good  reportorial 
pencils,  joined  the  forty-five  hundred  dele- 
gates who  braved  hotel  shortages  and  rail- 
road strike  to  share  discussion  of  the  grave 
problems  laid  in  social  work's  lap  by  the 
postwar  world. 

WE     TAKE     PLEASURE     IN     ANNOUNCING     THAT 

twenty-six  religious  leaders  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  accepted  mem- 
bership on  the  Church  Committee  of  Sur- 
vey Associates.  The  purpose  of  this  new 
group  is  to  bring  our  organization  and 
the  church  community  into  a  closer  work- 
ing relationship. 

Dr.  Beverley  M.  Boyd,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Christian  Social  Re- 
lations, Federal  Council  of  Churches,  has 


accepted  the  chairmanship.  Serving  with 
him  are:  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Adams,  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  Eugene  E.  Barnett,  New  York; 
Algernon  D.  Black,  New  York;  Dr.  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin,  Lakeville,  Conn.;  Dr.  James 
A.  Grain,  Indianapolis;  Dr.  Frederick  May 
'Eliot,  Boston;  Right  Reverend  Charles  K. 
Gilbert,  New  York;  Dr.  C.  Franklin  Koch, 
New  York;  Dr.  William  E.  Lampe,  Phila- 
delphia; Dr.  Henry  Smith  Leiper,  New 
York;  Reverend  William  H.  Marmion, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Reverend  Francis  M. 
McPeek,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Right  Rev- 
erend Edward  L.  Parsons,  San  Francisco; 
Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Poling,  New  York;  Right  Rev- 
erend William  Scarlett,  St.  Louis;  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Searle,  New  York;  Right  Rev- 
erend Henry  K.  Sherrill,  Boston;  Mrs. 
Harper  Sibley,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Jo- 
seph R.  Sizoo,  New  York;  Dr.  Roy  L. 
Smith,  Chicago;  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman, 
New  York;  Reverend  Stanley  I.  Stuber, 
New  York;  Mrs.  Ruth  Mougey  Worrell, 
New  York;  Miss  Louise  Young,  New  York. 
Beulah  Weldon  Burhoe,  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, will  serve  as  secretary. 
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Life  Saving  Food 

Another    "Operation    Crossroads"    is    taking    place    besides    the    one    at    Bikini. 
At  Washington  we  confront  the  explosive  power  of  hunger  throughout  the  world. 


HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


MORE  THAN  THREE  MONTHS  AGO,  AT  ITS 

Council  session  at  Atlantic  City, 
UNRRA  once  again  underscored  the 
gravity  of  the  world  food  situation. 
We  emphasized  that  the  food  crisis 
was  twofold  in  character. 

There  was  the  immediate  crisis,  re- 
sulting from  the  destruction  of  war, 
the  deterioration  of  production  levels, 
and  the  effect  of  unprecedented 
droughts  and  other  climatic  catas- 
trophes. This  immediate  crisis,  which 
imperiled  the  lives  of  millions  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East,  had  to  be 
met  by  immediate  and  effective  action. 

At  the  same  time,  the  delegates  of 
forty-eight  governments  attending  the 
UNRRA  Council  session  emphasized 
their  belief  that  with  existing  world 
food  production  levels  so  low,  with 
food  bins  all  over  the  world  almost 
completely  empty,  with  liberated  peo- 
ples in  desperate  need  of  seed,  fer- 
tilizer, tools  and  draft  animals,  there 
was  only  one  conclusion  which  could 
be  justified:  namely,  that  the  world 
food  situation  would  remain  critical 
during  1946-47,  perhaps  longer. 

Again,  we  urged  that  this  future 
world  food  crisis  could  only  be  met 
by  realistic  action  at  once. 

But  while  the  members  of  the 
UNRRA  Council  were  insistent  that 
urgent  measures  be  taken  to  cope 
with  both  the  immediate  and  the  fu- 
ture aspects  of  world  famine — meas- 
ures which  I  repeated  and  elaborated 
on  in  several  speeches  —  there  were 
those  in  responsible  positions  who  as- 
sured the  American  public  that  the 
world  food  crisis  would  last  only  90 


— By  the  former  director  general  of 
UNRRA  who  last  fall,  before  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Congress, 
told  of  the  fight  against  time  in  com- 
bating disease,  semi-starvation,  and 
social  disaster  due  to  the  war.  (See 
Survey  Graphic,  December  1945.) 

His  forecasts  then,  and  again  last 
March  before  the  UNRRA  Council, 
have  stood  up  to  grim  developments 
since,  while  wishful  thinking  and 
halfway  measures  at  our  national 
capital  have  crumpled  up  under  the 
pressure  of  famine. 

In  mid-June,  before  the  New  York 
Consumers  Council  he  laid  down  in 
terms  that  everybody  could  grasp 
the  needs  and  the  measures  beginning 
now — with  rationing  high  in  the  list 
— that  can  and  should  fend  against 
disaster  in  the  new  crop  year.  This 
article  is  based  on  that  address. 


days — or,  at  longest,  some  120  days. 
In  short,  they  asserted,  we  had  only 
to  concentrate  upon  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  world's  hungry  people  until 
this  summer's  harvest.  We  were  told 
also  that  so  far  as  this  country  was 
concerned,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  instituting  any  measures  other 
than  those  of  a  voluntary  nature. 

What  is  the  situation  today? 

We  find  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment was  unable  to  meet  its  grain 
export  goal  during  the  first  half  of 
1946.  UNRRA  requires  a  minimum 
of  700,000  tons  of  bread  grains  monthly 
to  meet  its  overseas  obligations.  Thus 
as-,one  claimant  before  the  Combined 
Food  Board,  it  was  promised  491,000 
tons  of  bread  cereals  for  Mav.  This 


figure  was  accepted  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  a  firm  commit- 
ment, and  not  just  another  of  those 
paper  allocations  from  which  UNRRA 
has  suffered  so  continuously  in  the 
past.  Yet,  by  the  end  of  May,  the 
agency  had  actually  received  only 
273,000  tons,  or  much  less  than  one 
half  of  its  minimum  requirements. 

I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  failure  to  supply  UNRRA 
with  its  promised  allocation  can  be 
blamed  solely  on  the  railroad  strike 
which  lasted  from  24  to  48  hours,  or 
on  some  floods  at  the  end  of  May — 
especially  when  we  recall  that  ever 
since  January,  UNRRA  has  been  get- 
ting only  from  a  third  to  a  half  of 
its  minimum  requirements  each 
month. 

On  June  26,  John  W.  Snyder,  then 
director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
construction, reported  to  the  President 
that  the  United  States  would  make 
good  its  half-year  goal  of  food  grains 
— though  final  shipments  against  it 
would  not  leave  our  ports  until  July. 

Still  Time  for  Forethought 

It  is  obvious  that  the  countries  de- 
pendent upon  American  grain  exports 
have  suffered  critically  because  of  our 
government's  inability  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligations on  time;  and  that,  as  a  result, 
some  of  them  have  had  to  divert  seed 
grain  to  keep  their  people  alive.  This 
means  that  the  food  crisis  in  these 
countries— at  present  existing  on  a 
day-to-day  basis — will  inevitably  be 
prolonged  well  into -the  future. 

Clearly  an  unrealistic  approach 
these  last  twelve  months  critically 
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hampered  the  alleviation  of  the  food 
crisis  on  anything  like  a  sufficient 
basis.  We  can  unfortunately  do 
nothing  about  the  past  crop  year 
(1945-46).  But  there  is  still  time  to 
meet  —  and  overcome  —  the  crisis  of 
1946-47.  Let  us  be  under  no  delusions 
regarding  the  gravity  of  the  world's 
need  in  the  next  twelve-month  period. 
In  May,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  associated  with  the 
United  Nations  held  a  special  meet- 
ing in  Washington  to  study  urgent 
food  problems.  An  advisory  group 
of  experts  informed  the  conference 
that  the  world  food  situation  for 
1946-47  was  so  critical  that  while  some 
18  to  20  million  metric  tons  of  wheat 
might  be  available  for  shipment  from 
the  four  chief  exporting  countries  and 
other  sources  during  that  time,  actual 
import  needs  would  amount  to  at 
least  30  million  metric  tons  of  wheat 
equivalent.  In  other  words,  there  will 
be  a  gap  of  not  less  than  from  10  to 
12  million  metric  tons  of  food  grains 
between  what  the  people  of  the  world 
must  have  and  what  they  will  prob- 
ably get  unless  much  stronger  action 
is  taken  this  new  year  than  has  been 
taken  in  the  past  crop  year. 

When  you  consider  that  a  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat  can  keep  ap- 
proximately 20,000,000  people  alive  for 
six  months,  you  get  some  idea  of  what 
this  deficit  of  10  to  12  million  metric 
tons  is  going  to  mean  to  the  world 
in  the  long  months  ahead.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  approved  at  this  spe- 
cial FAO  meeting:  "Nothing  could 
be  more  disastrous  than  for  countries 
to  assume  that,  once  the  1946  harvest 
has  been  gathered,  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  further  economy, 
and  [that]  the  grain  from  the  1946 
harvest  can  be  used  without  restric- 
tion for  consumption  by  human  be- 
ings and  animals." 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  here 
that  this  deficit  of  at  least  10  million 
metric  tons  is  predicated  on  large  ifs 
— /'/  Europe  and  the  Far  East  enjoy 
average  weather,  and  ;'/  no  unforeseen 
circumstances  interfere  with  prospec- 
tive harvests.  But  should  we  have  a 
repetition  of  the  drought  and  other 
climatic  conditions  which  plagued  the 
world  in  1945,  the  1946-47  food  crisis 
might  well  become  truly  catastrophic. 
Certainly  we  dare  not  continue  to 
gamble  when  there  are  so  many  vari- 
able factors  involved — and,  even  more 
important,  so  many  million  human 
lives  at  stake. 


In  our  own  country,  the  new  wheat 
crop  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  1,025,000,000 
bushels  is  nearly  100,000,000  bushels 
below  last  year's  record  of  1,123,- 
000,000.  Against  the  estimated  crop 
of  1,025,000,000  bushels,  officials  have 
stated  that  a  crop  of  at  least  1,250,- 
000,000  bushels  will  be  needed  to  sup- 
ply unrestricted  domestic  demands 
and  foreign  relief  demands  for  the 
period  from  July  1946  to  July  1947. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  1946 
wheat  crop  will  fall.  225,000,000 
bushels  short  of  requirements  at  home 
and  abroad  even  though  the  amount 
it  is  proposed  to  allocate  for  foreign 
relief  is  very  substantially  less  than 
the  already  meager  goal  of  1945-46. 

If  we  are  to  begin  to  bridge  that 
critical  gap  which  is  certain  to  exist 
between  world  supply  and  demand 
in  1946-47,  we  must  immediately  in- 
troduce the  most  stringent  conserva- 
tion measures.  Bread  grains  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  food  crisis,  for  they  alone 
can  provide  the  calories  capable  of 
averting  starvation.  Since  our  own 
supplies  of  cereals  represent  the  crux 
of  the  problem,  let  us  see  what  must 
be  done  now  to  conserve  them. 

Meeting  the  Crisis  Ahead 

With  the  new  crop  coming  in  here 
and  abroad  this  summer,  the  urgent 
pressure  will  of  course  appear  to  be 
eased.  But  the  relief  will  be  for  a 
short  period  only.  If  we  do  not  start 
to  save  now,  we  will  by  next  autumn 
and  winter  face  the  same  tragic  situ- 
ation which  confronts  us  today. 

At  Atlantic  City  I   recommended: 

— All  countries  should  adopt  the 
maximum  possible  extraction  rate  in  the 
milling  of  cereals. 

—The  use  of  grains  for  beverages  and 
other  nonessential  purposes  must  be 
drastically  curtailed. 

— All  possible  amounts  of  grain 
should  be  diverted  from  animal  to  di- 
rect human  consumption. 

— All  waste  should  be  immediately 
eliminated. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion made  recommendations  at  its  spe- 
cial meetings  in  May  which  strongly 
reinforced  the  views  set  forth  by 
UNRRA  in  March.  The  FAO  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  problem  of 
livestock  feeding.  In  this  regard,  it 
recommended  that: 

— Bread  grain  should  not  be  fed  to 
livestock  except  under  special  circum- 
stances. 


— Dairy  cows  and  draft  animals 
should  receive  priority  in  any  necessary 
feeding  of  coarse  grains. 

— The  feeding  of  grains  to  pigs  and 
poultry  should  be  reduced  to  an  abso- 
lute minimum. 

— Price  policies  should  be  put  into 
effect  encouraging  the  sale  of  crops  and 
milk  for  direct  human  consumption  as 
against  livestock  products  other  than 
milk. 

The  realities  of  the  present  crisis 
finally  forced  the  government  to 
adopt  measures  to  get  more  of  the 
available  wheat  off  the  farms  and  out 
of  elevators  to  shipside.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  grain  certificate  plan 
permitted  farmers  to  sell  their  wheat 
when  it  was  desperately  needed 
abroad,  and  to  cash  in  their  receipts 
later  against  a  possible  increase  in 
price.  The  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  grain  permitted  to  millers  and 
bakers  also  increased  the  tonnage 
available  for  export — although  by  no 
means  sufficiently  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  meet  its  goal.  These 
measures  were  designed  to  overcome 
the  food  crisis  now  existing. 

All  of  us  are  glad  that  the  Amer- 
ican government  has  inaugurated  fur- 
ther commendable  conservation  meas- 
ures, such  as  raising  the  extraction 
rate  in  the  milling  of  cereals,  curtail- 
ing the  use  of  grains  for  beverages 
and  other  nonessential  purposes,  and 
encouraging  the  elimination  of  waste. 
I  feel,  however,  that  too  much  grain 
is  still  being  diverted  into  the  feed- 
ing of  livestock,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment must  take  steps  to  put  an  end 
to  this  highly  unfortunate  practice. 

We  can  all  praise  the  strong  action 
recently  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  requisitioning 
wheat  from  the  1946  harvest.  With 
this  measure  coming  into  force  on 
July  1,  let  us  be  sure  that  none  of  the 
present  measures  for  getting  grain 
into  the  hands  of  the  government  a 
dropped. 

Fair  Play  to  American  Consumer 

Actually,   our  government  has 
tioned  the  millers  and  bakers  witho 
attempting  to  match  these  controls 
the  consumer  level.   The  results  ha 
been    unsatisfactory    and   have   giv 
rise   to   widespread   consumer 
equities. 

The  USA  must  continue  to  ful 
its  present  promises  to  the   starvi 
people  abroad.  But  under  the  circu 
stances  these  government  grain  pu 
chases  for  overseas  relief  could  on 
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:ave  our  remaining  available  supplies 
ir  under  our  demands  for  home  con- 
jmption.  We  have  all  encountered 
ie  results  in  breadlines,  empty  bread- 
ins  and  store  shelves.  As  a  result,  a 
lost  inequitable  domestic  situation 
xists  at  the  present  time.  Some  peo- 
le  are  getting  all  the  bread  they 
ra.nl — indeed,  in  many  cases,  much 
lore  than  their  just  share.  But  mil- 
ons  of  other  people  —  people  who 
annot  get  to  the  stores  early  enough 
1  the  morning  or  people  who  do  not 
ave  a  special  arrangement  with  some 
tore — have  to  go  without  their  share 
f  bread. 

Now  it  is  a  fair  statement  that, 
ompared  with  the  starving  people 
broad  to  whom  bread  is  literally  the 
taff  of  life,  most  of  us  in  America 
an  get  along  on  a  relatively  small 
mount  of  bread.  That  is  because  we 
lave  a  variety  of  other  foods  upon 
vhich  to  draw.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
:quitable  distribution  of  bread  is 
vorking  a  very  great  hardship  on 
arge  numbers  of  people  here  at  home 
—particularly  on  those  who  cannot 
tfford  more  expensive  substitutes. 

Furthermore,   the   present    inequity 
>  made  all  the  worse  by  the  fact  that 
Ithough  bread  shelves  in  the  stores 
re  generally  empty,  the  shelves  along- 
ide  them  are  frequently  filled   with 
11  sorts  of  pies. and  pastries — which 
ise   up   excessive   amounts  of   sugar, 
ggs,  and  butter,  and  are   made  of 
pecial  pastry  flour  which  requires  a 
reater  amount  of  wheat  per  pound 
lan  ordinary  bread  flour. 
For   another  thing,  certain   spokes- 
len    for    the    federal    administration 
ave  announced  periodically  that  this 
:>untry   could   meet   its  foreign   food 
Dmmitments   by    voluntary    and    not 
y  rationing  measures.   But  in  reality, 
ie  government   had  been   forced  to 
ut   into  effect   very   definite  control 
leasures — on   the    producing,   manu- 
icturing,  and  certain  distributing 
:vels.   In    other    words,   we    had    al- 
:ady   got   rationing  in  effect   at  the 
oint  where  the  government   has  to 
ituin    the    necessary    food    for    ship- 
lent  abroad.    These   measures   have 
pen  applauded  by  the  vast  majority 
f  the   American   people,   who   have 
insistently  proved  that  they  are  far 
d  of  their  government  in  willing- 
to  accept  control  measures  to  pre- 
nt  starvation  overseas. 
It  is  high  time  for  the  government 
employ    more   and    not    less    rigid 
at  ion  techniques  on  behalf  of  the 
umer.  This  must  be  done  if  all 
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the  people  of  this  country  are  to  get 
their  fair  share  of  the  available  food 
supply  and  if  supplies  are  not  to  be 
dissipated  beyond  recall. 

In  February,  I  said  that  we  should 
be  willing,  if  necessary,  to  reimpose 
consumer  rationing.  At  that  time  I 
was  told  that  it  would  take  at  least 
two  months  to  reimpose  rationing — a 
delay  too  long  to  be  of  any  value. 
Well,  nearly  four  months  have  now 
gone  by  and  the  basic  need  of  con- 
sumer rationing  in  this  country  is 
greater  than  ever. 

Rationing  Essential 

Furthermore,  our  government  has 
now  come  around  finally  to 
UNRRA's  long  held  contention  that 
the  world  food  crisis  will  last  at  least 
through  1947. 

Then  what  are  we  waiting  for? 
Are  we  still  going  to  permit  an  in- 
equitable distribution  of  food — even 
of  bread — at  home  for  the  next  twelve 
months  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tinue to  gamble  with  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  men,  women,  and  children 
in  Europe  and  the  Far  East?  Remem- 
ber that  gap  of  10  to  12  million  metric 
tons  in  1946-47  between  world  supply 
and  demand.  I  assure  you  that  no 
amount  of  easy  optimism — no  amount 
of  following  the  familiar  policv  ot 
"something  is  bound  to  turn  up"- 
will  make  good  that  deficit  of  10  to 
12  millions  tons  of  food. 

All  this  points  to  the  need  for  plan- 
ning our  available  food  resources  with 
the  greatest  care  not  only  to  insure 
that  we  do  our  duty  by  those  who  are 
in  need  abroad,  but  also  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  own  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  treated  fairly.  I  realize  that 
there  are  administrative  difficulties  as- 
sociated with  bread  rationing,  but  if 
the  government  is  to  fulfill  its  two- 
fold duty— help  hungry  people  abroad 
and  at  the  same  time  look  out  for  the 
households  of  its  own  people — then  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  flour 
and  bread  must  be  developed. 

In  any  case  further  action  should  be 
taken  to  work  out  allocations  between 
the  elevators  and  the  mills  and  then 
between  the  mills  and  individual  bak- 
ers. After  that,  action  should  be  taken 
to  eliminate  the  use  of  flour  for  the 
production  of  luxury  foods  to  what- 
ever degree  is  necessary  to  insure  that 
sufficient  bread  is  available  for  those 
classes  of  people  that  need  it  most. 
But  I  have  in  mind  not  only  bread 
but  also  meat  and  oils  and  fats.  No 
matter  what  the  possible  difficulties 


in  the  rationing  of  bread,  these  same 
difficulties  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of 
the  rationing  of  those  basic  foods  and 
of  dairy  products. 

As  far  as  these  commodities  are 
concerned,  the  administration  re- 
cently instituted  set-aside  orders,  but 
only  to  last  for  a  period  of  thirty  days. 
I  recommend  strongly  that  the  tem- 
porary set-aside  orders  should  remain 
in  force  until  such  time  as  an  effective 
rationing  system  can  be  introduced  to 
cover  all  those  commodities.  There  is 
no  possible  doubt  of  a  continuing 
need  for  such  products  among  hun- 
gry people  in  the  liberated  countries. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  an  effec- 
tive system  of  distribution  in  our  own 
country  must  be  worked  out  if  both 
our  people  and  starving  peoples 
abroad  are  to  obtain  their  fair  share 
of  these  products. 

Without  rationing,  these  supplies 
will  be  dissipated  and  there  may  not 
be  enough  either  for  domestic  use  or 
foreign  relief. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  urgent 
need  for  meat,  milk,  and  fats  abroad, 
both  now  and  for  the  next  year,  is 
almost  as  vital  as  for  bread  grains. 
These  are  protective  foods,  and  the 
health  of  entire  populations  depends 
upon  them.  I  know  from  bitter  per- 
sonal experience  that  UNRRA  has  up 
to  now  received  only  a  small  part  of 
its  requirements  in  protective  foods. 
Today,  the  need  is  greater. 

Because  of  the  bread  crisis,  Euro- 
pean countries  have  had  to  cut  back 
their  livestock  herds  even  below  those 
levels  produced  by  the  war's  destruc- 
tion. As  a  result,  they  have  no  ap- 
preciable means  of  producing  milk, 
meats  or  fat.  They  can  get  them  only 
from  deliveries  made  possible  by  those 
more  fortunate  countries  which 
escaped  the  physical  assault  of  the 
common  enemy.  And  they  will  have 
to  receive  outside  supplies  of  these 
protective  foods  for  many  months  to 
come— especially  if  millions  of  the 
world's  babies  and  children  are  to 
grow  into  normal  adulthood.  And  let 
us  never  forget  that  those  children  are 
going  to  grow  up  in  the  same  world 
—the  world  of  radar  and  the  atomic- 
bomb — as  our  American  children. 

The  Fight  on  the  OPA 

Meanwhile,  regardless  of  this  grim 
prospect  abroad,  the  legislative  situa- 
tion here  at  home  grew  daily  more 
alarming  throughout  the  spring  and 
into  the  summer.  It  was  current  news 
that  meat  was  being  held  back  from 
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shipment  in  the  expectation  of  higher 
prices.  The  administration  at  Wash- 
ington had  at  length  taken  a  realistic 
attitude  regarding  the  necessity  of  set- 
asides  as  an  indispensable  means  of 
obtaining  foodstuffs  for  overseas.  But 
the  danger  mounted  that  Capitol  Hill 
would  jeopardize  the  entire  program 
by  throwing  off  price  controls  relating 
to  dairy  products  and  meat. 

Then  came  the  jettisoning  of  OPA 
itself  on  June  30.  If  price  controls  are 
not  salvaged — by  public  protest  and 
the  President's  leadership — it  can  only 
work  great  hardship,  not  alone  on 
countless  domestic  consumers  but 
there  will  be  even  greater  incentive  to 
divert  precious  grain  needed  abroad 
to  fatten  animals  at  home  so  as  to 
reap  higher  prices  from  slaughtered 
livestock. 

We  must  strike  out  on  the  contrary 
course  if  our  food  program  is  to  re- 
main effective.  The  American  gov- 
ernment must  take  most  stringent 
measures  to  insure  that  pigs  and  cattle 
do  not  get  the  food  needed  to  sustain 
the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  war-stricken  lands. 

In  my  concern  for  the  longer-term 
implications  of  the  existing  famine 
crisis,  I  have  stressed  the  necessity  of 
making  every  effort  now — while  there 
is  yet  time— to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
1946-47  food  year. 

I  have  strongly  recommended  the 
re-imposition  of  price  control  and 
consumer  rationing  to  provide  equi- 
table distribution  of  basic  foodstuffs 
here  and  to  do  our  full  share  in  allevi- 
ating famine  conditions  during  the 
next  year.  And  I  have  as  strongly 
recommended  the  retention  -  -  and 
strengthening  —  of  set-asides  and 
other  government  procurement  food 
controls.  They  must  be  retained,  irre- 
spective of  the  ability  of  UNRRA  and 
other  claimants  to  finance  purchases 
in  the  immediate  period  ahead. 

It  would  represent  real  vision  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  be  able  to  say:  We  will  con- 
tinue to  be  ready  to  export  supplies 
of  bread  grains,  meat,  milk  products, 
and  fats  in  the  dark  days  of  the  first 
half  of  1947.  And  our  government 
can  do  this  only  if  we  conserve  and 
stockpile  while  supplies  are  available. 

We  Must  Prepare 

According  to  present  plans, 
UNRRA  is  scheduled  to  go  out  of 
existence  by  the  first  quarter  of  1947, 
and  its  financial  position  certainly 
prevents  it  from  purchasing  relief  and 


rehabilitation  supplies  beyond  the  end 
of  1946.  But  human  suffering  does 
not  end  on  a  specified  calendar  day, 
and  it  is  certain  that  relief  problems 
will  still  exist  in  those  countries  de- 
pendent on  UNRRA's  aid  for  a  con- 
siderable period  after  the  date  it  is 
scheduled  to  cease  operations. 

Under  no  circumstances  must  the 
United  Nations  allow  themselves  to 
be  caught  unprepared.  Nor  is  the  fact 
that  the  United  Nations  have  not  yet 
formally  established  machinery  to 
take  care  of  the  residual  relief,  prob- 
lems created  by  the  war  any  reason 
for  our  own  government  to  throw  off 
its  food  controls  in  any  near  future. 

It  is  a  good  omen  that  an  Inter- 
national Emergency  Food  Council  is 
about  to  be  created.  Taking  the  place 
of  the  Combined  Food  Board,  this 
new  and  enlarged  agency  should  be  a 
more  effective  mechanism  for  dealing 
with  foodstuffs  in  short  supply. 

But,  at  best,  the  new  body  can.  only 
recommend  action  to  its  members — it 
has  no  sovereign  powers  to  compel 
action.  UNRRA  has  had  its  share  of 
experiences  in  seeing  the  best  of  rec- 
ommendations die  for  lack  of  effec- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  member 
governments.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
food  crisis  will  be  overcome  not  by 
the  new  International  Emergency 
Food  Council,  but  by  the  govern- 
ments involved.  And  because  the 
United  States  will  be  by  far  the  most 
important  supply  country  in  the  new 
Council,  our  government's  action — or 
inaction — will  determine  the  outcome 
of  the  world's  emergency  in  1946-47. 

Up  to  the  American  People 

You  and  I,  and  the  rest  of  the 
American  people,  will  have  to  bear 
the  major  responsibility  for  the  de- 
cisions made  by  our  government. 
The  American  people — ahead  of  their 
government  in  their  desire  to  under- 
take swift,  effective  remedial  action — 
are  confused.  Understandably  so. 

One  day  we  were  told  that  our  gov- 
ernment was  doing  more  than  any 
other  known  to  history  in  alleviating 
world  hunger,  and  the  next  day  we 
were  informed  that  this  same  govern- 
ment had  fallen  down  on  its  export 
commitments,  and  that  UNRRA 
had  been  given  less  than  half 
its  monthly  grain  requirements.-  Told 
that  voluntary  measures  are  working 
admirably,  we  go  to  our  stores  only 
to  find  the  bread  shelves  depleted  be- 
fore everybody  has  had  his  fair  share 


-  while  the  nearby  shelves  ar 
crammed  with  pies  and  pastries.  Ur 
fortunately,  also,  Americans  have  bee: 
led  tb  believe  that  by  cutting  down  o: 
that  extra  slice  of  bread,  by  saving 
little  fat,  or  by  contributing  a  fe\ 
cans  to  the  Emergency  Food  Collec 
tion,  they  are  doing  all  that  is  re 
quired  of  them  to  save  the  starvin 
millions  in  India,  China,  and  Europe 
First  we  were  told  that  the  food  crisi 
would  be  of  short  duration;  next,  tha 
it  will  last  through  1947  at  least. 

At  one  time  we  were  informed  tha 
reports  of  hunger  abroad  were  ex 
aggerated.  Then  the  White  Hous 
appointed  former  President  Herber 
Hoover  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  in 
vestigate  conditions.  He  came  bad 
and  substantially  corroborated  th 
facts  which  UNRRA  and  the  su  lifer 
ing  countries  had  been  publicizia 
for  many  months  previously. 

How  are  we,  the  American  people 
to  disentangle  ourselves  from  thi 
maze  of  confusion  and  conflict?  W 
can  do  so,  first,  by  studying  and  ap 
predating  the  import  of  the  figure 
set  forth  by  FAO,  by  UNRRA,  ant 
the  Hoover  commission.  They  all  ad< 
up  to  one  inescapable  conclusion 
The  food  crisis  is  going  to  plague  thi 
world  for  at  least  a  year  to  come — am 
millions  of  innocent  lives  hang  in  thi 
balance. 

After  we  have  digested  the  facts 
let  us  compare  the  need  for  food  witl 
the  likelihood  of  our  meeting  it  with 
out  planning  or  control.  And  i 
we  do  not  like  the  comparison — an< 
I  am  sure  we  shall  not — we  should 
as  an  aroused  American  public,  mak< 
our  government  representatives  comi 
forward  with  a  food  program  whicl 
is  both  realistic  and  humanitarian 
The  only  effective  program,  I  am  con 
vinced,  is  to  conserve  now  on  both 
the  producer  and  consumer  leveJ. 

The  lives  of  millions  of  people  rna\ 
depend  on  what  you  and  I  do,  or  dc 
not  do,  in  these  critical  weeks.  Th< 
kind  of  world  in  which  our  childrer 
will  grow  up  will  certainly  depend  or 
whether  our  food  has  conquertt 
famine — or  whether  famine  has  con 
quered  our  self-respect  and  the  pres 
tige  of  the  United  States  among  the 
hungry  peoples  of  the  world. 

Another  "Operation  Crossroads"  i 
taking  place  besides  the  one  at  Bikin 
And  this  second  Operation  Crossroad 
is  now  determining  not  the  explo 
sive  power  of  atomic  energy  but  thi 
equally  explosive  power  of  htinge 
throughout  the  world. 
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SURVEY     GRAPHIC 


British   Information    Services 
On   fourteen    and    fifteen-year-old   recruits   like   these  depends  the  future  of  Britain's  mining  manpower 

Boys  of  the  British  Coal  Pits 

As  nationalization  impends,   "juvenile  entrants"   are  among  the  items 
on  the  poignant  human  balance  sneet  of  an  old  and  crucial  industry. 

JOSEPHINE  ROCHE 


.    SHALL     NEVER     FORGET    MY     HIRST    EN- 

:ounter  with  a  fourteen-year-old  boy 
n  a  British  coal  pit.  With  the  mine 
iuperintendent,  I  had  been  going 
:hrough  the  underground  workings 
jf  one  of  the  more  modern  collieries 
ind  we  had  just  reached  the  shaft 
x>ttom  after  a  difficult  mile  and  a 
lalf  trek  from  the  coal  face.  Although 
:©al  cutting  machines  were  in  use, 
'he  all  important  haulage  system  had 
not  been  changed  from  the  traditional 
'endless  rope"  —  a  cable  pulling 
'tubs,"  small  one-ton  pit  cars,  at  the 
speed  of  a  mile  an  hour.  Thankful  to 
X  standing  still  for  a  moment,  I  was 
mopping  inky  perspiration  from  my 
face  and  neck  and  hoping  that  the 
blast  of  air  as  we  went  up  in  the  open 
:age  wouldn't  be  too  icy  cold. 

Down  the  slope  we  had  just 
traveled  came  a  group  of  miners  from 
the  first  shift.  In  their  midst  was  this 
little  lad,  his  head  barely  reaching 
the  shoulder  of  an  older  boy,  and  I 
asked  the  superintendent  about  him. 
"Well  over  fourteen,"  he'd  been 


— By  the  president  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel '  Company,  who  in 
1927  inaugurated  a  significant  plan 
for  union-management  cooperation 
in  our  American  coal  fields. 

Ten  years  later,  then  assistant 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  she 
was  chairman  of  President  Roose- 
velt's Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Health  and  Welfare  —  which 
called  the  National  Health  Confer- 
ence of  1938  and  broke  fresh  ground 
in  the  field  of  social  security. 

Miss  Roche  returned  this  spring 
from  an  exploratory  postwar  trip  to 
Britain  and  the  Continent.  A  second 
article  will  deal  with  the  British 
Labour  Party's  program  for  national- 
ization of  coal  mining. 

brought  to  the  pit  some  months  be- 
fore by  his  father  and  since  then  had 
gone  through  the  six  weeks  preem- 
ploymem  training  and  the  four  weeks 
personal  supervision  in  underground 
work  as  required  by  a  regulation  put 
into  effect  in  1944.  When  some  ques- 
tions were  asked  the  boy  himself  for 


my  benefit,  he  made  all  the  proper 
answers.  Yes,  he  liked  his  work.  His 
father  and  older  brother  worked  in 
the  mine  and  he  had  always  expected 
to  join  them  as  soon  as  he  could  leave 
school.  His  mother  hadn't  wanted 
him  to,  "but  she  was  all  right  about 
it  now." 

"You  see,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"we  still  have  some  of  the  good  old- 
timers  left  who  believe  in  coal  mining 
and  want  their  sons  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps."  He  added  that  it  was  too 
bad  so  many  parents  were  not  of  this 
sort  but  were  opposed  to  their  sons 
"going  down."  Nothing  was  more  im- 
portant, he  remarked,  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  industry  than  to  overcome 
this  growing  unwillingness  of  fathers 
and  mothers  to  let  their  sons  become 
miners. 

The  superintendent  was  not  alone 
in  this  point  of  view.  An  official 
"Documentation  Folder"  from  the 
British  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power 
states : 

In   normal  times   virtually   the  -whole 
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British    Combine 
Three  hours  of  underground  school  is  part  of  the  training  program  for  young  pit  beginners  at  a  Sheffield  colliery 


British    Information    Service? 
After  a  short   work   shift,  wartime  "Bevin  boys"  listen  to  a  lecture  on  safety  precautions 


manpower  of  the  coal  mining  industry 
is  recruited  from  boys  on  leaving  school 
at  fourteen  and  fifteen  years.  Recruit- 
ment from  that  source,  though  still  con- 
siderable, is  insufficient  to  overcome 
"wastage"  and  it  has  been  supple- 
mented as  a  wartime  measure  by  new 
entrants  of  more  mature  age.  ...  In 
1942  a  committee  was  set  up  under  Sir 
John  Forster  which  made  a  series  of 
recommendations  for  the  more  system- 
atic training  of  juvenile  entrants  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  restoring 
juvenile  entry  to  its  proper  figure. 

And  a  major  part  of  the  intensive  and 
continuing  campaign  which  Labour 
government  officials  have  been  carry- 
ing on  to  improve  the  desperately 
serious  coal  situation  has  been  directed 
to  this  end. 

Boy  Power  and  Its  Risks 

Recommendations  and  future  plans 
for  extended  training  and  for  raising 
the  general  school  leaving  age  are 
many.  A  start  has  been  made  in  de- 
veloping training  centers.  Attention 
and  concern,  however,  are  focused  on 
programs  through  which,  it  is  hoped, 
more  boys  will  be  attracted  to  coal 
mining — and  not  on  any  protective 
measure  prohibiting  their  employment 
under  eighteen  (such  as  we  have  in 
the  United  States)  in  this  most  dan- 
gerous of  occupations. 

Yet  the  accident  rate  among  these 
young  workers  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  the  British  as  "deplorably 
high."  It  is  considerably  worse  than 
that  for  all  age  groups  in  the  mines. 
Latest  available  government  statistics 
on  the  numbers  killed  and  injured 
per  one  thousand  employed,  show 
that  as  compared  with  a  rate  of  287 
for  all  underground  workers,  the  rate 
for  those  16  to  18  is  317;  for  boys 
under  16  it  is  338.  In  surface  work  at 
the  mines  the  rate  for  all  ages  is  93; 
for  the  16  to  18-year  group,  134; 
while- for  boys  under  16  it  is  163. 

Parents  in  the  mining  districts  may 
not  be  able  to  cite  exact  statistics,  but 
no  one  realizes  as  well  as  they  the 
dangers,  hardships,  and  exhaustion 
the  coal  industry  holds  for  their  sons. 
Even  before  the  war  their  determina- 
tion to  see  that  their  boys  had  a  better 
chance  than  their  fathers  had  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  young 
people  who  joined  the  mine  forces 
each  year.  Both  the  rise  of  war  indus- 
tries and  the  present  labor  shortage 
have  opened  many  other  jobs  to  which 
such  boys  have  turned  eagerly. 

The   strong   trend   away   from   the 


mines  shows  up  in  comparative 
figures  on  the  total  number  of  ju- 
veniles employed.  In  1938  there  were 
27,600  boys  under  16  and  42,800  be- 
tween 16  and  18  at  work  in  the  mines. 
In  1944  there  were  14,700  under  16 
and  26,600  between  16  and  18.  Or  put 
another  way,  annual  recruitment  of 
lads  for  the  pits  had  by  1944  fallen 
so  sharply  below  the  so-called  "proper 
figure"  by  which  annual  "wastage" 
would  "normally"  be  met  that  in  that 
year  there  were  only  10,389  juvenile 
entrants  as  against  a  total  wastage  of 
44,715.  In  1945  only  about  9,000  were 
recruited. 

This  year  juvenile  entrants  may 
number  no  more  than  7,000 — as  es- 
timated early  in  the  winter  by  an  offi- 
cial of  the  National  Miners'  Union 
which  has  its  own  corps  of  produc- 
tion directors  aiding  the  government 
'in  efforts  to  increase  coal  output. 
Even  while  I  was  talking  with  this 
union  official,  a  telephone  call  came 
to  him  from  someone  fn  the  Teach- 
ers' Organization  saying  that  they 
had  been  asked  for  help  in  urging 
boys  to  go  to  the  mines  on  leaving 
school.  The  appeal  had  come  from 
the  director  recently  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Fuel  and  Power  to  carry 
on  the  drive  for  juvenile  recruits. 

Teachers,  it  seemed,  had  long  been 
adding  their  influence  to  that  of  par- 
ents against  the  pits. 

Postwar  Change-over 

During  the  war  the  widening  gap 
between  annual  wastage  and  the 
dwindling  entrants  was  met  by  the 
government  under  its  war  powers 
by  "abnormal  recruitment."  This  em- 
braced three  chief  groups:  men  or- 
dered back  to  the  mines  from  the 
armed  forces  and  from  other  indus- 
tries; "optants,"  or  lads  given  the 
choice  between  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  or  the  mines;  and  the  "Bevin 
boys"  who  were  directed  to  the  mines 
by  drawing  lots  under  what  was 
called  a  "ballot  system." 

After  V-J  Day,  boys  and  youths 
were  no  longer  directed  or  con- 
scripted for  the  mines,  but  all  who 
had  been  sent  there  during  the  war 
were  frozen  in  their  jobs  under  the 
Essential  Work  Order  which  re- 
mains in  effect — as  do  other  war- 
time controls — pending  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  Nationalization  Bill. 
Those  closely  in  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion forecast  that  once  the  Essential 
Work  Order  ceased  to  operate,  the 
exodus  of  workers  who  are  in  the 


mines    under    compulsion    and    not 
from  choice  will  be  swift. 

With  coal  production  at  an  all-time 
low,  and  with  appeals  for  voluntary 
recruits  bringing  wholly  insufficient 
response,  the  anxiety  of  the  Labour . 
government  has  been  understandably 
acute  as  it  confronts  its  role  of  owner 
and  operator  of  the  coal  industry  on 
which  the  recovery  of  the  nation's 
economic  life  so  largely  depends.  Per- 
haps the  thing  "hardest  to  take"  has 
been  the  steady  worsening  of  practi- 
cally every  factor  in  the  coal  situation 
in  the  year  since  the  Labour  Party's 
victory.  Coal  output  continued  to  fall 
off.  By  last  January,  it  was  a  million 
tons  a  week  below  the  prewar  figure. 

Britain,  formerly  an  exporter  of 
coal,  is  not  mining  enough  for  her 
own  essential  requirements.  Last 
winter  important  industries  and  pub- 
lic utilities  were  dangerously  under- 
stocked and  threatened  with  shut- 
down. Long  since,  domestic  consum- 
ers were  drastically  limited  in  their 
total  year's  supply  of  coal  to  34  hun- 
dred weight  in  southern  England,  and 
to  50  hundred  weight  in  the  north 
and  in  Scotland.  Meanwhile,  whole- 
sale price  at  the  pithead  reached  the 
almost  prohibitive  figure  of  $7.20  per 
ton.  Yet  half  of  the  industry  is  run- 
ning "in  the  red,"  kept  going  only 
through  the  "Coal  Charges  Account" 
levy,  under  which  the  more  prosper- 
our  collieries  subsidize  the  others. 

Labour's  Mandate  and  the  Miners 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
leaders  of  the  Labour  government, 
looking  grimly  over  the  balance  sheet 
of  the  business  they  are  acquiring, 
have  lamented :  "If  only  it  could  have 
been  done  before!"  Pointing  out  the 
long  existing  demoralization  of  the 
industry  under  private  enterprise  they 
say,  "No  one  ever  imagined  or 
claimed  that  the  decay  of  two  decades 
could  be  remedied  in  six  months." 
They  are  conscious  of  the  years  of 
arduous  effort  which  the  far  reaching 
and  highly  technical  reorganization 
of  the  mines  will  require.  The  gov- 
ernment must  look  ahead,  they  hold. 
"Labour  was  given  a  mandate  to  re- 
plan  the  economy  of  the  country,  not 
to  tinker  with  it." 

Meanwhile,  they  have  looked  for 
understanding  from  the  mine  work- 
ers themselves,  for  a  willingness  to 
wait  for  improved  working  condi- 
tions contingent  upon  carrying  out  a 
long  time  program.  They  felt  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  271) 
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Frederic  A.  Delano:  Catalyst 

A  modest  man  has  changed  the  face  of  three  great  American  cities  and  played 
his   part   in   applying  good   sense   and  foresight   to   national   economic   affairs. 


WRITING  ABOUT  FREDERIC  DELANO  is 
both  heart  warming  and  difficult.  The 
heart  warming  part  comes  first,  when 
one  goes  around  talking  over  the  pro- 
ject with  Mr.  Delano's  other  friends. 
As  they  search  their  memories  for 
facts  and  dates,  and  look  through 
their  bookshelves  for  city  plans  and 
committee  reports,  the  atmosphere  is 
always  the  same.  We  all  feel  the  same 
way— a  warmly  affectionate  admira- 
tion for  the  man  himself  that  goes  a 
long  way  beyond  the  facts  and  dates. 
And  that  is  where  the  hard  part  be- 
gins. Mr.  Delano's  most  important 
contributions  to  American  life  are  in- 
tangible and  cannot  be  documented. 

He  Happened  to  Be  There 

As  for  his  own  attitude  about  his 
life  and  works,  it  is  quite  simple. 
With  his  delightful  chuckle,  he  denies 
everything.  Yes,  he  was  there,  but  the 
elder  Burnham,  and  Charles  Norton, 
and  the  others,  did  it  all.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Chicago  when  the 
Chicago  plan  was  conceived,  and  in 
New  York  when  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  started  on  its  New  York 
regional  plan.  In  Washington,  after 
he  arrived,  the  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  was  born.  The  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Delano  did  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  which  on  the  surface  was  much 
like  any  routine  organization  work- 
but  clearly  there  was  something  in  his 
accomplishments  that  was  not  done 
by  work  alone. 

Some  of  his  friends  admit  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  Mr.  Delano's 
general  denials,  and  hunt  for  words 
to  explain  him.  One  of  them  calls  him 
a  catalyst.  It  is  hard  to  define  what 
he  did,  but  by  being  there  he  caused 
things  to  happen.  This  may  sound 
like  the  record  of  an  extremely  subtle, 
not  to  say  Machiavellian,  character, 
but  in  fact  it  is  just  the  opposite.  The 
catalytic  effect  seems  to  have  been 
that  a  great  many  influential  people, 
some  of  them  rather  difficult,  were  so 
attached  to  Frederic  Delano  that  they 
worked  amicably  together  and  accom- 
plished great  things. 

Historically,  Frederic  A.  Delano 
started  with  engineering.  He  began 


DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 

work  in  an  engineering  party  for  the 
C.  B.  &  Q.  Railway  in  1885,  the  sum- 
mer after  he  graduated  from  Harvard 
with  an  A.B.  degree.  After  a  few 
months  in  the  field  he  became  an  ap- 
prentice machinist  in  the  shops;  then 
he  was  appointed  engineer  of  tests, 
and  so  on  up  the  ladder.  In  later 
life,  when  such  literary  metaphors  as 
"blueprinting"  and  "gearing"  turned 
up  in  abstract  discussions  of  public 
affairs,  for  him  they  would  be  no 
mere  cliches,  but  words  that  threw 
the  mind  back  to  the  material  la\ys 
of  nature  an  engineer  must  respect. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  he  lie- 
came  general  manager  of  the  C.  B. 
&  Q.  at  Chicago,  and  a  few  years 
later  he  was  president  of  several  rail- 
ways and  receiver  of  one.  By  1906 
when  he  was  raising  money  to  pro- 
mote the  Chicago  plan,  Mr.  Delano 
had  had  the  three  standard  American 
kinds  of  training — as  an  intellectual, 
as  a  skilled  worker,  and  as  a  business- 
man— a  combination  not  often  found 
in  one  person. 

To  complete  this  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, we  can  skip  to  July  1918  when 
Major  Delano  of  the  Engineer  Corps 
was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  General 
W.  W.  Atterbury  in  France,  and  soon 
afterward  became  assistant  to  Gen- 
eral F.  V.  Abbot,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  American  railway  service  to 
the  battlefront  and  to  Italy.  This  was 
engineering  planning  on  the  grand 
scale,  and  Colonel  Delano's  contribu- 

— By  an  engineer  who,  like  his  sub- 
ject, knows  the  value  of  coordinating 
structural  planning  and  design,  and 
whose  many  books  and  articles  have 
applied  the  principle  to  our  country's 
welfare. 

Mr.  Coyle  spent  the  war  years  1942 
to  1945  in  England — first  as  lecturer 
on  America  for  the  British  Ministry 
of  Information,  later  as  consultant  for 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  War  Information. 
Readers  will  recall  his  vivid  article 
'What  the  British  Face"  in  Survey 
Graphic's  special  issue  "The  British 
and  Ourselves." 

He  is  now  in  Washington  as  con- 
sultant for  various  government  agen- 
cies. 


tion  to  its  success  was  recognized  with 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1919  and  the 
DSM  in  1920. 

So  far,  it  is  all  according  to  Veblen : 
the  engineer  knows,  and  so  the  en- 
gineer should  run  things.  Technocrats 
would  approve.  But  engineering  plan- 
ning, however  admirable,  is  really 
only  the  foundation  of  planning  for 
city  or  nation.  Business  and  the  army 
give  to  the  superior  officer  so  much 
control  over  his  subordinates  that  op- 
erational plans  can  be  enforced  with 
a  minimum  of  interference  from  the 
vagaries  of  human  nature.  In  city  and 
national  plans  the  separate  projects 
include  engineering  contracts  that  can 
be  planned  and  directed  by  engineers, 
but  the  over-all  plans  themselves  are 
something  else. 

High-level  planning  is  based  on 
architecture  and  engineering,  but  its 
operation  consists  mainly  in  getting 
free  and  often  conflicting  people  to 
cooperate  voluntarily.  The  typical  en- 
gineer cannot  operate  on  this  level  be- 
cause he  probably  knows  little  about 
political  human  nature.  Frederic 
Delano  is  an  engineer,  but  not  a  typi- 
cal one,  and  his  influence  on  high 
planning  has  to  be  accounted  for  in 
terms  of  intangible  human  relations. 

First,  Chicago 

The  first  recorded  evidence  of  his 
interest  in  city  planning  was  the 
Delano  Plan  of  1904,  for  collecting  all 
but  one  of  the  Chicago  railway  term- 
inals in  one  central  spot.  This  was 
later  embodied  in  the  Chicago  Plan, 
but  failed  for  the  usual  human  rea- 
sons, to  the  vast  inconvenience  and 
disgust  of  thousands  of  American 
every  year.  It  was  only  in  the  genera 
plan  of  Chicago  that  Mr.  Delano 
really  got  into  action. 

The  Chicago  Plan  as  a  whole  ha 
had  a  good  measure  of  success,  ove 
the  years,  evidenced  most  visibly  in 
the  beauty  of  the  city's  waterfront 
The  idea  was  a  direct  outgrowth  o 
the  Exposition  of  1893  and,  farthe 
back,  of  L'Enfant's  plan  of  Washing 
ton  and  the  historic  European  cit 
plans. 

The  Chicago  Commercial  Club  hac 
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a  committee  on  a  city  plan  in  1901, 
and  the  Merchants'  Club  had  a  simi- 
lar committee,  in  which  Mr.  Delano 
and  the  late  Charles  D.  Norton  were 
the  moving  spirits.  In  1906,  Mr.  Del- 
ano was  chairman  of  a  finance  com- 
mittee to  raise  money  for  the  project. 
The  two  clubs  merged,  and  formed 
a  general  committee  for  the  plan,  with 
Frederic  Delano  as  secretary.  Charles 
Norton,  whom  Mr.  Delano  charac- 
terizes as  a  "ball  of  fire,"  was  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Delano  was  one  of  a  committee 
of  two  to  secure  Daniel  H.  Burnham, 
who  had  designed  the  Exposition,  as 
architect.  Mr.  Burnham,  whose  doc- 
tor had  given  him  only  three  years 
to  live,  was  reluctant  to  tackle  so  tre- 
mendous a  job.  He  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  devote  his  three  years  to 
this  work  which  resulted  in  a  great 
volume  describing  the  plan  for  Chi- 
cago's future  growth.  Mr.  Delano  likes 
to  recall  that  Mr.  Burnham  lived  nine 
years. 

Mr.  Delano  "had  a  lot  to  do"  also 
with  publishing  Wacker's  Manual  in 
1916,  a  description  of  the  plan  for 
use  in  the  schools.  That  was  thirty 
years  ago,  so  a  good  many  Chicagoans 
have  grown  up  with  the  idea  that 
their  city  always  had  plans  for  its  own 
layout,  some  of  which  had  been  car- 
ried out. 

The  Chicago  Plan  had  the  limita- 
tions of  the  historic  city  plans.  It  was 
concerned  primarily  with  parks,  mon- 
umental effects,  and  transportation. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  housing  as  a  ma- 
jor concern  was  to  come  later,  and 
what  we  now  call  urban  redevelop- 
ment later  still. 

In  1914  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son appointed  Mr.  Delano  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Com- 
ing to  Washington  he  served  as  vice- 
governor  of  the  board  for  two  years, 
but  resigned  in  1918  to  go  to  France. 

Later  he  was  chairman  of  the  board 
and  Federal  Reserve  agent  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  in  Richmond,  Va., 
from  1921  to  1936. 

New  York,  Next 

Meanwhile,  Charles  Norton  had  de- 
scended upon  New  York  via  govern- 
ment service  at  Washington  and 
stirred  up  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion to  start  the  Regional  Plan  of 
New  York  and  Its  Environs.  (A  citi- 
zens organization  to  further  the  plan, 
the  Regional  Plan  Association,  is 
directed  by  his  son,  Charles  McKim 
Norton.)  Mr.  Delano,  also  a  member 


Mr.  Delano  "caused  things  to  happen" 


Harris     &    Ewing 


of  the  board  of  the  Sage  Foundation, 
was  intimately  associated  with  the 
New  York  project,  and  on  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's death  succeeded  him  as  chair- 
man, helping  to  muster  influential 
men  and  financial  support  for  the 
enterprise. 

The  New  York  plan,  like  that 
which  these  two  men  had  helped  set 
up  in  Chicago,  has  had  results.  It 
played  an  important  part  in  bringing 
into  being  a  city  planning  commis- 
sion, and  anticipated  some  of  the 
physical  improvements  thaf  Robert 
Moses  has  made  as  a  vigorous  park 
commissioner.  Modern  New  York- 
might  even  be  called  an  offspring  of 
Chicago,  by  way  of  the  influence  of 
Frederic  Delano  and  his  friend, 
Charles  Norton. 

In  Washington  there  had  of  course 
been  from  its  start  the  L'Enfant  plan, 
which  covered  only  the  central  area 
as  far  out  as  Florida  Avenue,  in- 
cluded no  adequate  parks  in  the  resi- 


dence districts  and  no  control  of  pri- 
vate building.  The  McMillan  report  in 
1901,  prepared  with  Mr.  Burnham's 
help,  and  recommending  the  purchase 
of  many  park  sites  in  town  and  in 
the  still  rural  outskirts,  was  almost 
entirely  neglected  for  twenty  years. 
Urban  growth  during  World  War  I 
covered  some  of  the  proposed  park 
sites. 

The  National  Capital 

In  1921,  it  was  high  time  for  Wash- 
ington to  start  planning  in  earnest. 
The  .  American  Civic  Association 
(now  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association)  asked  Mr.  Delano 
to  head  a  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred in  Washington,  while  the  Asso- 
ciation set  up  committees  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  urge  that  Con- 
gress give  more  intelligent  considera- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  national  capi- 
tal. It  was  not  enough  to  have  a  static 
plan;  the  city  needed  a  continuous 
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organ  of  guidance  tor  its  growth. 

Mr.  Delano  organized  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Hundred  in  1922,  and  was 
its  chairman  for  twenty  years.  As  a 
result  of  the  committee's  work  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  setting  up  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  Commission  in 
1924,  and  two  years  later  made  it  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission.  Mr.  Delano  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  latter  commission  by 
President  Coolidge  in  1926  and  later 
became  its  chairman.  He'  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Washington  Housing 
Association.  Working  quietly  and 
persistently  in  these  posts,  Mr.  Delano 
has  been  a  potent  influence  not  only 
in  the  physical  improvement  of  Wash- 
ington but  also  in  the  development  of 
new  methods  of  city  planning. 

The  first  extraordinary  feature  of 
the  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
'ning  Commission  was  its  power  not 
only  to  propose  improvements  in  the 
city  but  to  buy  land  for  parks  and 
playgrounds.  Washington  had  fallen 
behind  other  cities  because  the  pro- 
cess of  land  buying  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress was  so  slow  that  opposing  real 
estate  interests  could  nearly  always 
stall  a  project  till  the  end  of  the  life 
of  a  Congress  and  so  kill  it.  But  the 
commission  had  an  appropriation  and 
could  buy  land  without  a  separate  act. 
This  was  the  key  to  progress.  Mr. 
Delano  examined  much  of  the  land 
himself  and  helped  when  necessary 
in  negotiating  prices  and  buying  or 
condemning  property.  Most  of  the  un- 
developed lands  proposed  for  pur- 
chase by  the  McMillan  report  have 


been  acquired  and  many  more  ne- 
sides. 

Congress  authorized  the  commis- 
sion to  plan  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  co- 
operate with  planning  agencies  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  including  a 
contribution  of  a  third  to  a  half  of 
the  cost  of  approved  projects.  Mary- 
land has  set  up  a  corresponding  com- 
.mission  and  the  two  work  closely  to- 
gether. In  Virginia,  the  cooperation  is 
with  the  local  government. 

One  result  of  this  teamplay  is  the 
extension  of  Rock  Creek  Park  into 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  The 
county  was  persuaded  to  put  up  two 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  $801,000,  with 
some  qualms  as  to  the  burden  of  the 
debt,  but  in  a  few  years  property 
values  rose  from  $34,000,000  to  $110,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Delano  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  timely  purchase  of  the  old 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  along 
the  Potomac,  having  thriftily  sug- 
gested that  the  commission  pick  the 
moment  when  the  owner  was  trying 
to  borrow  money  from  the  RFC.  He 
finally  brought  about  the  purchase  of 
the  site  for  the  Washington  airport, 
and  also  the  much  larger  Camp 
Springs  site,  now  called  Andrews 
Field,  and  used  during  the  war  by 
the  army.  This  field  is  expected  to 
be  able  to  accommodate  the  great 
long-distance  planes  of  the  future. 
They  say  at  the  commission  that  these 
acquisitions  were  pushed  through  by 
Mr.  Delano  "practically  single- 
handed." 


THE   ALGONAC    HOMESTEAD 
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"Look  at  the  titles  of  the  books  on  his  bookplate" 


He  is  also  given  no  little  part  of 
the  credit  for  several  good  laws  that 
concern  the  District.  One  is  the  Alley 
Dwelling  Act  of  1934,  promoted  by 
Mr.  Delano  and  General  U.  S.  Grant, 
III,  who  is  now  chairman  of  the 
National  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission. The  Alley  Dwelling  Au- 
thority (now  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority)  had  already 
cleared  up  some  of  the  alley  slums 
before  the  war,  and  made  a  profit 
doing  it.  During  the  emergency  it 
built  war  housing. 

A  Land  Transfer  Law  of  1932  al- 
lows public  authorities  to  transfer 
land  from  one  to  another  for  its  most 
efficient  use,  with  the  approval  of  the 
National  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission, thus  avoiding  the  delay  and 
confusion  of  getting  a  special  Act 
of  Congress  for  each  transaction.  The 
Street  Closing  and  Readjustment  Act 
transfers  from  Congress  to  the  com- 
missioners the  job  of  closing  and  re- 
arranging streets  in  the  District.  An- 
other achievement  is  the  unified  Rec- 
reation Board,  established  in  1942,  and 
credited  mainly  to  Mr.  Delano's  ef- 
forts. This  board  has  not  only  co- 
ordinated the  regular  public  recrea- 
tion services,  but  has  been  of  outstand- 
ing value  to  servicemen  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  war. 

Planning  for  the  Nation 

In  Chicago,  in  New  York,  and  in 
Washington,  Frederic  Delano  thus 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  making  of 
great  plans  which  have  changed  those 
three  cities  notably  for  the  better.  On 
the  national  scene,  he  was  called  to  act 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Planning 
Board,  an  institution  that  came  before 
its  time,  and  died,  not  without  issue 
but  without  making  any  comparably 
great  changes  in  the  nation. 

The  National  Planning  Board  was 
appointed  by  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt in   1933  under  the  National  In- 
dustrial   Recovery    Act.    Mr.    Delano 
happened  to  be  the  President's  uncle 
but  he  also  had  been  head  city  plar 
ner   for   the   capital    under   Presider 
Coolidge  and  President  Hoover, 
was  the  natural  choice  for  the  unpaic 
and  thankless  job  of  trying  to  set  u 
a    sensible    planning    agency    for    th 
federal   government. 

National  economic  planning 
naturally  more  difficult  than  city  plan 
ning,  because  of  American  ideas  a 
to  the  functions  of  government.  Cit 
government  is  now  regarded  by  bus 
(Continued  on  page  269) 
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Blueprint  for  an  Atomic  Charter 

Once  again  Americans  address  themselves  to  the  opinions  of  all  mankind — 
this   time   in   drafting   a   momentous   open   covenant,    openly   arrived   at. 

JAMES  T.  SHOTWELL 


IN  ALL  THE  FLOOD  OF  COMMENTS  ABOUT 

the  Baruch  proposals  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, I  failed  to  come  upon  any  ref- 
erence to  the  almost  incredible  fact 
that  the  method  employed  in  this 
most  delicate  and  difficult  of  all  nego- 
tiations is — public  diplomacy.  If  there 
is  any  one  field  where  it  would  have 
seemed  impossible  to  apply  Woodrow 
Wilson's  formula,  "open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at,"  surely  it  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  field  of  security  and 
above  all  in  dealing  with  the  ultimate 
secret  of  the  ultimate  weapon. 

Yet  Bernard  M.  Baruch's  approach 
in  dealing  with  this  gravest  of  all 
problems  was  to  call  for  the  fullest 
consideration  not  merely  among  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission in  open  session  but  in  the 
form  of  public  discussion  by  press, 
radio,  and  debate,  here  at  home  and 
in  all  other  countries  which  can  be 
reached  by  the  stimulus  of  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  Baruch  spoke  as  the  United 
States  representative  on  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. There  are,  as  he  is  well  aware, 
dangers  in  this  method  in  attempting 
to  reach  an  international  agreement 
on  so  vital  a  subject.  As  he  himself 
indicated,  the  public  as  yet  knows 
only  part  of  the  problem  which  the 
scientists  have  created  for  us  and  the 
conclusions  reached  will  therefore  be 
based  on  insufficient  acquaintance 
with_  the  facts.  But  Mr.  Baruch  is 
right  in  thinking  that  the  disadvan- 
tage is  far  outweighed  by  the  gain  in 
general  understanding  of  both  the 
problem  and  the  solution. 

"By  All  for  All" 

Like  Lincoln,  whom  he  quoted  so 
effectively  at  the  close  of  his  address, 
and  Wilson,  whose  method  he  fol- 
lowed even  to  the  enumeration  of 
Fourteen  Points,  Mr.  Baruch  appealed 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  rather  than 
merely  to  their  governments.  In  his 
opening  words  there  was  a  modern 
echo  of  Jefferson's  call  to  the  opinion 
of  mankind  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. He  made  it  altogether 


BRIDGES  TO  THE  FUTURE 

— Against  the  background  of  seven 
months  study  in  which  a  remarkable 
nucleus  of  physical  and  social  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  experts  in  law  en- 
forcement have  participated,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  appraises  the 
Baruch  program  and  Gromyko's  al- 
ternative proposals. 


clear  that  they  were  directed  not  only 
to  his  "fellow  members"  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  but  also 
to  "my  fellow  citizens  of  the  world." 
Governments  alone,  he  said,  cannot 
ensure  "the  promise  of  a  new  life, 
freed  from  the  heart-stopping  fears 
that  now  beset  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
hunger  of  men's  spirit  .  .  .  can  be 
cured  by  the  conquest  of  fear  and  .  .  . 
faith  in  each  other;  faith  that  we 
want  to  work  together  towards  sal- 
vation." Phrases  like  these  scattered 
through  the  opening  and  closing  of 
his  address,  came  to  climax  in  a  sen- 
tence : 

"The  pattern  of  salvation  must  be 
worthed  out  by  all  for  all." 

However,  Mr.  Baruch's  noble  effort 
to  enlist  the  support  of  all  right-think- 
ing people  for  a  plan  to  control  the 
greatest  source  of  power  in  the  world 
was  not  left  in  the  cloud-land  of  good 
intentions.  There  was  a  scarcely  dis- 
guised reference  to  the  Kellogg  Pact 
in  the  statement  that  "previous  fail- 
ures have  been  recorded  in  trying  the 
method  of  simple  renunciation,  unsup- 
ported by  effective  guarantees  of  se- 
curity and  armament  limitation."  In- 
stead of  this  philosophy  of  the  late 
Senator  Borah  and  his  adherents,  "the 
peoples  want  a  program,  not  com- 
posed merely  of  pious  thoughts  but  of 
enforceable  sanctions  -  -  an  interna- 
tional law  with  teeth  in  it." 

Here  the  voice  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
breaks  once  more  the  silence  of  past 
years  with  reminder  of  a  ringing  sen- 
tence in  his  address  to  the  Senate  on 
January  22,  1917: 


"//  the  peace  presently  to  be  made 
is  to  endure  it  must  be  a  peace  made 
secure  by  the  organized  major  force 
of  mankind." 

The  Veto 

This  "major  force"  was  not,  how- 
ever, organized  to  act  freely  against 
an  aggressor  by  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  as  adopted  at  the 
Golden  Gate.  The  veto  power  vested 
there  in  five  great  powers  enables  any 
one  of  them  to  block  action  in  the  Se- 
curity Council.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Baruch  hit  strongly  and  directly  at 
the  veto  power  "as  it  affects  this  par- 
ticular problem."  Otherwise,  the 
"Atomic  Charter"  he  proposed  would 
remain  within  the  framework  of  the 
San  Francisco  Charter — with  the  veto 
power  intact  except  as  it  applies  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy.  It  was  the  con- 
trary course  that  Andrei  Gromyko, 
representative  of  Soviet  Russia  on  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on 
Atomic  Energy,  put  forward  the  fol- 
lowing week  in  his  alternative  pro- 
gram. 

Clearly  Mr.  Baruch's  stand  fits  in 
well  with  the  trend  of  American  opin- 
ion, which  has  been  developing 
strongly  in  this  direction  ever  since 
the  bomb  burst  over  Hiroshima.  But 
just  how  would  his  proposal  work 
out?  In  making  it  very  clear  that  he 
was  concerned  with  the  veto  power 
only  as  it  affects  this  particular  prob- 
lem, nothing  in  his  address  stands  out 
more  forcefully  than  the  statement 
that  "there  must  be  no  veto  to  pro- 
tect those  who  violate  their  solemn 
agreements  not  to  develop  or  use 
atomic  energy  for  destructive  pur- 
poses." That  sentence  is  surely  a  re- 
minder that  the  surrender  of  the  veto 
which  he  calls  for  is  a  major  surren- 
der of  sovereignty,  not  a  minor  one, 
for  it  deals  with  the  power  to  make 
war  in  the  atomic  age.  No  other  ex- 
ercise of  power  by  a  sovereign  state 
can  measure  up  to  this. 

Consequently  Mr.  Gromyko's  clear- 
cut  statement  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission,  that  the  Soviet 
government  opposes  any  surrender  of 
the  veto  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
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was  to  be  expected  in  view  of  its  con- 
sistent and  reiterated  support  of  the 
veto  right. 

In  a  Draft  Convention  prepared  by 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  the  issue  was  dealt 
with  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  It 
proposed  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Commission  (the  Baruch  re- 
port calls  for  an  International  Atomic 
Development  Authority)  with  power 
to  investigate  and  to  recommend  ac- 
tion by  the  Security  Council.  The 
Commission  would  vote  by  majority 
and  four  of  its  nine  members  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  thus 
giving  the  small  nations  a  chance  for 
representation.  Its  work  would  be  to 
prevent  the  need  for  police  action  by 
bringing  to  light  any  suspicious  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  any  state. 

If  the  case  were  sufficiently  grave 
to  call  for  police  action  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  yet  such  action 
was  vetoed,  the  member  states  could 
still  take  action  among  themselves 
against  the  lawless  nation  and  work 
this  out  by  cooperation.  They  would 
be  permitted  to  refuse  the  shipment 
of  radioactive  materials  or  other  sup- 
plies of  atomic  war  to  the  criminal 
nations.  In  addition,  "the  signatory 
States  [should]  undertake  to  retaliate, 
immediately  and  with  all  the  means 
at  their  disposal,  against  any  State 
which  resorts  to  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons"  in  waging  war  against  any 
other  nation.  This  is  surely  an  effec- 
tive method  of  remedying  any  in- 
adequacy in  police  measures. 

The  question  of  the  veto  has  been 
in  the  mind  of  everyone  whenever  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  safeguard  for 
world  peace.  Protests  against  its  use 
have  been  futile  and  will  continue  to 
be  so  as  long  as  the  argument  is  a 
purely  political  one.  That  is  because 
the  veto  is  part  of  a  political  strategy 
which  not  only  Soviet  Russia,  but  any 
great  power,  might  find  it  to  its  ad- 
vantage to  use  when  it  feels  that  its 
own  "vital  interests"  are  being  jeopar- 
dized by  a  combination  of  other  na- 
tions against  it.  There  are  political 
questions  on  which  the  USA  would 
be  as  ready  as  Soviet  Russia  to  invoke 
the  veto.  Yet  every  thoughtful  person 
knows  that  unless  this  insistence  upon 
the  sovereign  rights  of  a  nation  can 
be  lessened  by  international  agree- 
ment the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  will  remain  weak  and  in- 
effective. 

There   is,   however,   more   involved 


in  Mr.  Baruch's*  proposals  than  the 
control  of  atomic  energy.  At  last  the 
debate  on  world  government  is  lifted 
out  of  the  vague  metaphysics  of  the 
theorists  anil  dealt  with  in  practical 
terms.  The  doors  upon  the  new  era 
of  international  organization,  which 
have  remained  closed  against  all  the 
blasts  of  political  theories,  are  to  be 
pried  open  by  cooperative  effort.  We 
offer  something  real  in  the  place  of 
sovereignty.  To  quote  Mr.  Baruch: 

The  United  States  proposes  the  crea- 
tion of  an  International  Atomic  Devel- 
opment Authority,  to  which  should  be 
entrusted  all  phases  of  the  development 
and  use  of  atomic  energy,  starting  with 
the  raw  material  and  including: 

Managerial  control  or  ownership  of 
all  atomic  energy  activities  potentially 
dangerous  to  worlij  security. 

Power  to  control,  inspect,  and  license 
all  other  atomic  activities. 

The  duty  of  fostering  the  beneficial 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Research  and  development  responsi- 
bilities ol  an  affirmative  character  in- 
tended to  put  the  Authority  in  the  fore- 
front of  atomic  knowledge  and  thus  to 
enable  it  to  comprehend,  and  therefore 
to  detect,  misuse  of  atomic  energy.  To 
be  effective,  the  Authority  must  itself 
be  the  world's  leader  in  the  field  of 
atomic  knowledge  and  development  and 
thus  supplement  its  legal  authority  with 
the  great  power  inherent  in  possession 
of  leadership  in  knowledge. 

Dominion  and  Ownership 

The  International  Atomic  Develop- 
ment Authority  (IADA,  as  it  will 
doubtless  be  called)  is  drafted  along 
lines  which  recall  the  Lilienthal  Re- 
port* but  differs  from  that  State  De- 
partment document  in  being  less  rigid 
and  more  adjustable  to  circumstance. 
This  is  made  very  clear  in  the  two 
first  points  of  the  fourteen-point  pro- 
gram quoted  in  full  in  these  pages. 
Instead  of  throwing  everything  under 
the  caption  of  ownership,  we  have  a 
new  use  of  the  word  dominion  to  in- 
dicate the  kind  of  control  which  the 
Authority  would  exercise  over  raw 
materials.  This  word  was  carefully 
chosen  to  convey  a  new  concept  in  the 
ill-defined  realm  which  lies  between 
economics  and  politics.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  word  has  a  greater  politi- 
cal than  economic  connotation. 

The  third  of  Mr.  Baruch's  fourteen 


*  A  Report  on  the  International  Control  of 
Atomic  Energy,  prepared  by  a  board  of  con- 
sultants for  tbe  U.  S.  State  Department  headed 
by  David  E.  Lilienthal,  chairman  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  AMthority.  See  "Enter  an  Atomic 
Authority,"  by  Professor  Shotwell,  Svrvry 
Graphic  for  May. 


points  passes  from  raw  materials  tc 
the  production  of  the  highly  danger 
ous  fissionable  materials.  In  the  tex 
distributed  at  the  first  meeting  of  th< 
Commission  it  was  stated  that  thii 
should  be  under  complete  manageria 
control,  but  Mr.  Baruch  added  orally 
"and  ownership."  This  can  be  con 
strued  as  meaning  that  the  ownership 
provision  of  the  Lilienthal  Repori 
would  come  only  in  the  final  stage: 
of  the  making  of  the  weapon.  If  so 
this  is.  a  major  departure  from  th< 
previous  document. 

When  an  adequate  system  has  beer 
set  up,  the  United  States  propose: 
that— 

"Manufacture  of  atomic  bomb: 
shall  stop; 

"Existing  bombs  shall  be  disposec 
of  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 

"The  Authority  shall  be  in  posses 
sion  of  full  information  as  to  th< 
know-how  for  the  production  ol 
atomic  energy." 

Finally,  "condign  punishments  fan 
to  be]  set  up  for  violations  of  the  rule! 
of  control,  which  are  to  be  stigmati/.ei 
as  international  crimes."  This  is  th( 
only  part  of  the  document  which  hai 
a  backward,  not  a  forward,  look 
Punishment  for  crime  has  only  on« 
recognized  purpose .  in  civilized  conn 
tries  and  that  is  the  prevention  of  th< 
crime  itself.  It  may  be  that  this  is  i 
stronger  way  of  stating  the  conse 
quences  of  violation  than  the  warn 
ing  that  prior  preventive  action  is  tt 
be  expected  whenever  there  is  am 
reason  to  suspect  that  a  nation  is  plan 
ning  atomic  war. 

It  should  be  added  that  the 
Gromyko  plan,  while  not  satisfactory 
to  the  United  States  for  more  reason; 
than  can  be  set  forth  here,  does  con 
tain  an  important  emphasis  upon  the 
need  for  a  free  interchange  of  scien- 
tific information  between  countries 
and  insists  that  the  suspicion  which 
poisons  international  relations  be 
eliminated  by  "the  establishment  of  3 
system  of  control  to  see  that  the  ol 
ligations  contained  in  the  agreemei 
are  observed." 

Let  us  hope  that  this  means  tht 
working  out  of  a  system  by  which 
atomic  energy  will  be  harnessed  foi 
peaceful  uses.  Mr.  Gromyko  insist.1 
that  this  is  the  fundamental  purpost 
of  the  Soviet  government.  It  is  cer 
tainly  our  own.  Therefore,  why  can 
not  we  begin  making  an  Atomii 
Peace  by  making  an  Atomic  Truci 
under  the  benign  auspices  of 
United  Nations? 
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SURVEY     GRAI 


Bernard  Baruch's  Fourteen  Points 


(1)  General — The   Authority   should   set   up   a   thorough 
plan  for  control  of  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  through  vari- 
ous  forms   of   ownership,   dominion,   licenses,   operation,   in- 
spection, research  and  management  by  competent  personnel. 
After  this  is  provided  for,  there  should  be  as  little  interfer- 
ence as  may  be  with  the  economic  plans  and  the  present 
private,  corporate  and  state  relationships  in  the  several  coun- 
tries involved. 

(2)  Raw  Materials — The  Authority  should  have  as  one 
of  its  earliest  purposes  to  obtain  and  maintain  complete  and 
accurate    information    on    world    supplies    of    uranium   and 
thorium  and  to  bring  them  under  its  dominion.  The  precise 
pattern  of  control  for  various  types  of  deposits  of  such  ma- 
terials  will   have   to   depend   upon   the   geological,   mining, 
refining  and  economic  facts  involved  in  different  situations. 

The  Authority  should  conduct  continuous  surveys  so  that 
it  will  have  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  world 
geology  of  uranium  and  thorium.  Only  after  all  current 
information  on  world  sources  of  uranium  and  thorium  is 
known  to  us  all  can  equitable  plans  be  made  for  their  pro- 
duction, refining,  and  distribution. 

(3)  Primary  Production  Plants —  The  Authority  should 
exercise   complete   managerial   control   of   the   production   of 
fissionable  materials.  This  means  that  it  should  control  and 
operate  all  plants  producing  fissionable  materials  in  danger- 
ous  quantities   and   must   own   and   control    the    product   of 
these  plants. 

(4)  Atomic  Explosives — The  Authority  should  be  given 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  conduct  research  in  the  field  of 
atomic  explosives.  Research  activities  in  the  field  of  atomic 
explosives  are  essential  in  order  that  the  Authority  may  keep 
in  the  forefront  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
and    fulfill   the   objective   of   preventing   illicit   manufacture 
of  bombs.  Only  by  maintaining  its  position  as  the  best  in- 
formed agency  will  the  Authority  be  able  to  determine  the 
Hue     between     intrinsically     dangerous     and     non-dangerous 
activities. 

(S)Strategic  Distribution  of  Activities  and  Materials — 

The  activities  entrusted  exclusively  to  the  Authority,  because 
they  are  intrinsically  dangerous  to  security,  should  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world.  Similarly,  stockpiles  of  raw 
materials  and  fissionable  materials  should  not  be  centralized. 

(6)  Non-Dangerous   Activities —  A  function  of  the  Au- 
thority   should   be    promotion    of   the    peacetime   benefits    of 
atomic  energy. 

Atomic  research  (except  in  explosives),  the  use  of  research 
reactors,  the  production  of  radioactive  tracers  by  means  of 
non-dangerous  reactors,  the  use  of  such  tracers  and  to  some 
extent  the  production  of  power  should  be  open  to  nations 
and  their  citizens  under  reasonable  licensing  arrangements 
from  the  Authority.  Denatured  materials,  whose  use  we 
know  also  requires  suitable  safeguards,  should  be  furnished 
for  such  purposes  by  the  Authority  under  lease  or  other 
arrangement.  Denaturing  seems  to  have  been  overestimated 
by  the  public  as  a  safety  measure. 

(7)  Definition  of  Dangerous  and  Non-Dangerous  Ac- 
tivities—  Although  a  reasonable  dividing  line  can  be  drawn 
between   dangerous  and   non-dangerous   activities,   it   is   not 
hard  and  fast.  Provision  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  assure 
constant   reexamination  of  the  questions,  and  to  permit   re- 
vision of  the  dividing  line  as  changing  conditions  and  new 
discoveries  may  require. 


(8)  Operations   of  Dangerous  Activities —  Any  plant 
dealing  with  uranium  or  thorium  after  it  once  reaches  the 
potential  of  dangerous  use  must  be  not  only  subject  to  the 
most  rigorous   and   competent   inspection   by   the   Authority, 
but  its   actual   operation   shall   be   under   the   management, 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Authority. 

(9)  Inspection —  By  assigning  intrinsically  dangerous  ac- 
tivities exclusively  to  the  Authority,  the  difficulties  of  inspec- 
tion are  reduced.  If  the  Authority  is  the  only  agency  which 
may  lawfully  conduct  dangerous  activities,  then  visible  opera- 
tion by  others  than  the  Authority  will  constitute  an  unam- 
biguous danger  signal.  Inspection  will  also  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  the  licensing  functions  of  the  Authority. 

(10)  Freedom  of  Access — Adequate    ingress    and   egress 
for  all   qualified   representatives   of  the   Authority   must  be 
assured.   Many   of  the  inspection  activities  of  the  Authority 
should  grow  out  of,  and  be  incidental  to,  its  other  functions. 
Important  measures  of  inspection  will  be  associated  with  the 
tight  control  of  raw  materials,  for  this  is  a  ke'  ;fone  of  the 
plan.  The  continuing  activities  of  prospecting,  survey,  and 
research  in   relation  to-  raw  materials  will  be  designed  not 
only  to  serve  the  affirmative  development  functions  of  the 
Authority,  but  also  to  assure  that  no  surreptitious  operations 
are  conducted  in  the  raw  materials  field  by  nations  or  their 
citizens. 

(11)  Personnel — The  personnel  of  the  Authority  should 
be  recruited  on  a  basis  of  proven  competence,  but  also  so 
far  as  possible  on  an  international  basis. 

(12)  Progress  by  Stages— A  primary  step  in  the  creation 
of  the  system  of  control  is  the  setting  forth  in  comprehensive 
terms  of  the  functions,  responsibilities,  powers,  and  limita- 
tion's of  the  Authority.  Once  a  charter  for  the  Authority  has 
been  adopted,  the  Authority  and  the  system  of  control  for 
which  it  will  be  responsible  will  require  time  to  become  fully 
organized  and  effective.  The  plan  of  control  will,  therefore, 
have  to  come  into  effect  in  successive  stages.  These  should 
be  specifically  fixed  in  the  charter  or  means  should  be  other- 
wise set  forth  in  the  charter  for  transitions  from  one  stage 
to  another,  as  contemplated  in  the  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  which  created  this  commission. 

(13)  Disclosures—  In  the  deliberations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  United  States  is 
prepared   to  make  available  the  information  essential  to  a 
reasonable    understanding    of    the    proposals    which    it    ad- 
vocates. Further  disclosures  must  be  dependent,  in  the  in- 
terests of  all,  upon  the  effective  ratification   of  the  treaty. 
When  the  Authority  is  actually  created,  the  United  States 
will  join  the  other  nations  in  making  available  the  further 
information  essential  to  that  organization  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  function.  As  the  successive  stages  of  international 
control  are  reached,  the  United  States  will  be  prepared  to 
yield,  to  the  extent  required  by  each  stage,  national  control 
of  activities  in  this  field  to  the  Authority. 

(14)  International  Control— There     will     be     questions 
about  the  extent  of  control  to  be  allowed  to  national  bodies, 
when  the  Authority  is  established.  Purely  national  authorities 
for  control  and  development  of  atomic  energy  should  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  the  effective  operation  of  the  Authority 
be  subordinate  to  it.  This  is  neither  an  endorsement  nor  a 
disapproval  of  the  creation  of  national  authorities.  The  Com- 
mission  should   evolve  a   clear  demarcation  of  the   scope  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  national  authorities. 
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If  We  Want  Schools- 

We  must  have  more  teachers.    Why  are  thousands  leaving  the  profession?    Why  are 
teachers  colleges  half  empty?    How  can  we   ensure   sound  education   for  our  youth? 


THE  FIRST  POSTWAR  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDED 

last  month.  During  the  difficult  years 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  shortages  and 
handicaps  under  which  educators  and 
pupils  labored  were  accepted  as  in- 
evitable in  wartime.  But  the  sobering 
months  between  the  joy  and  relief  of 
V-J  Day,  and  the  June  when  the  first 
crop  of  postwar  graduates  received 
their  diplomas,  made  it  clear  that  the 
end  of  hostilities  did  not  mean  the 
automatic  solution  of  school  problems. 
Largest  among  these  looms  the 
teacher  shortage — now  seen  as  the  ma- 
jor difficulty  of  the  postwar  period,  as 
it  was  of  the  war  years. 

Selective  Service,  which  rejected  one 
registrant  out  of  three  because  of 
physical,  mental  or  educational  de- 
ficiencies, brought  home  the  need  for 
more  schools  and  better  schools.  As 
the  director  of  Selective  Service 
pointed  out: 

It  was  the  naive  assumption  of  too 
many  that  American  education  was  so 
general  that  surely  there  were  no  per- 
sons who  had  not  obtained  the  equival- 
ent of  a  fourth  grade  education.  The 
revelation  of  the  first  report  of  the  di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  was  therefore 
startling. 

There  were  347,048  registrants  in  the 
two  registrations  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor 
who  made  their  mark  on  the  registra- 
tion cards  because  they  could  not  write 


BEULAH  AMIDON 

— By  an  associate  editor,  who  this 
month  turns  from  a  series  of  articles 
on  industrial  relations  to  consider  an 
urgent  problem  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

their  names.  A  little  more  than  125,000 
were  white,  and  220,052  were  Negroes. 
The  educational  needs  of  returned 
servicemen  is  another  aspect  of  the 
same  disturbing  problem.  Thus,  the 
New  York  Adult  Education  Council, 
in  its  annual  report,  cited  figures 
which  show  that  among  New  York 
City's  735,000  army  and  navy  veterans 
of  World  War  II,  there  are  455,000 
who  lack  high  school  diplomas,  as 
against  280,000  who  have  completed 
high  school  or  gone  to  college.  Of  the 
161,000  young  New  Yorkers  who 
never  attended  high  school,  the  edu- 
cational range  is  from  illiteracy 
through  the  elementary  grades. 

Inequalities  of  Opportunity 

The  war  experience  also  served  to 
highlight  the  inequalities  in  educa- 
tional opportunity  from  state  to  state. 
The  facts  frequently  had  been  re- 
ported, notably  in  the  "Inventory  of 
Public  School  Expenditures  in  the 
United  States"  by  John  K.  Norton 
and  Eugene  S.  Lawler,  published  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education 
in  1944.  This  survey  showed  that  the 


best  financed  school  systems  in  the 
United  States  expended  $6,000  or 
more  for  each  classroom  unit  in  1939- 
40,  while  the  poorest  financed  schools 
expended  less  than  $100.  "That  $100 
per  classroom  unit  covered  teacher's 
salary,  books,  and  equipment,  and  all 
other  expenses  of  running  a  school." 

The  upper  10  percent  of  school  sys- 
tems, the  inquiry  revealed,  "typically 
expend  $4,115  a  year  per  classroom 
unit.  With  this  amount  of  money  avail- 
able to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  each 
group  of  30  children  in  elementary 
school  and  27  pupils  in  high  school, 
a  board  of  education  may  provide  an 
excellent  teacher  and  all  the  other 
things  which  add  up  to  first  rate  edu- 
cational opportunity."  There  are  more 
than  2,000,000  children  who  compose 
this  favored  10  percent. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  there 
are  more  than  2,000,000  children  at- 
tending schools  where  the  median 
expenditure  is  $500  per  classroom 
unit;  and  of  these,  there  are  over  38,- 
000  children  in  schools  with  annual 
costs  per  classroom  below  $100. 

The  greatest  number  of  Selective 
Service  rejections  were  in  states  with 
the  lowest  educational  expenditures. 

The  "Inventory"  also  underscored 
the  "shocking  revelation"  of  the  1940. 
Census  as  to  the  number  of  children 
not  attending  any  kind  of  school.  Of 


At  least  two  million  children  attend  schools  like  this,   with  annual    expenditure   for   each   classroom   unit  $500   or   less 
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x>ys  and  girls  between  tne  ages  of 
six  and  fifteen,  there  were  in  the  last 
:ensus  year  1,908,299  who  had  not  be- 
jun  their  schooling,  or  who  had 
'dropped  out."  This  number  "was 
substantially  increased  during  the 
ivar." 

A  pamphlet  summary  of  the  "In- 
ventory," recently  published  under  the 
:itle  "Unfinished  Business  in  Ameri- 
:an  Education,"  gives  three  reasons 
why  so  many  of  the  nation's  children 
ire  out  of  school: 

There  is  little  incentive  to  go  to 
ichools  which  are  so  meagerly  financed 
hat  they  provide  very  poor  education 
md  therefore  lack  holding  power;  school 
)fficials  who  do  not  have  enough  money 
:o  pay  for  the  adequate  education  of 
:hildren  already  in  school  are  not  likely 
:o  enforce  compulsory  attendance  laws; 
gnorant  parents  often  have  little  realiza- 
ion  of  the  importance  of  schooling  for 
heir  children,  and  feel  they  must  put 
heir  children  to  work  as  soon  as  pos- 
lible  to  add  to  the  family  income.  Thus 
l  vicieus  circle  develops:  children  who 
io  not  go  to  school  usually  become 
.gnorant  parents,  and  ignorant  parents 
:end  to  keep  their  children  out  of  school. 

Here  in  brief  outline  is  the  unmet 
md  inadequately  met  educational 
need.  It  is  a  discouraging  backdrop 
:or  the  current  picture  of  a  mounting 
:eacher  shortage  in  American  school 
systems. 

Most  of  the  millions  of  men  and 
ivomen  discharged  from  the  armed 
iorces  have  returned  to  civilian  occu- 
jations.  Reconversion  is  well  ahead  of 
ichedule.  A  substantial  (though  de- 
:reasing)  number  of  individuals  are 
Irawing  unemployment  compensa- 
ion.  Nevertheless,  the  school  year 
:losed  with  most  states  reporting  little 
>r  no  improvement  in  teacher  supply, 
n  many  communities,  the  number 
md  quality  of  the  teaching  force, 
vhich  declined  during  the  war, 
lowed  even  further  deterioration 
uring  the  first  postwar  school  year. 

The  Size  of  the  Problem 

One  of  the  best  yardsticks  for  meas- 
ring  the  current  shortage,  and  the 
rofessional  equipment  of  available 
achers,  is  the  number  of  instructors 
;ing  emergency  certificates  because 
icy  are  unable  to  meet  their  states' 
gal  requirements  for  regular  certifi- 
ates.  A  great  many  of  these  emer- 
ency  permits  of  necessity  have  been 
iven  to  young  women  scarcely  more 
lature  than  their  pupils,  and  many 
)  girls  and  women  over  a  wide  age 


Ewing    Galloway 
Budgeting  for  this  kind  of  classroom  means  higher  pay  and  better  teachers 


range  who  themselves  have  had  no 
more  than  a  high  school  education, 
and  little  or  no  professional  training. 

The  number  of  emergency  certifi- 
cates issued  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  war  years:  1940-41, 
2,305;  1941-42,  4,655;  194243,  38,285; 
1943-44,  69,423.  Supplementing  these 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  figures,  the 
National  Education  Association  re- 
ported a  partially  estimated  total  of 
78,665  teachers  with  emergency  cer- 
tificates in  1944-45.  And  for  the  first 
postwar  school  year,  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  figure  (partially  esti- 
mated) is  108,932.  In  other  words,  in 
1941-42,  about  one  public  school 
teacher  in  every  200  failed  to  meet  the 
legal  requirements  for  a  certificate. 
In  1945-46,  one  teacher  in  eight  held 
an  "emergency"  permit.  Though  some 
emergency  teachers,  especially  those 
who  had  had  professional  training  but 
were  past  the  retirement  age,  proved 
to  be  excellent  instructors,  many  were 
appointed  only  as  a  last  resort — the 
alternative  was  to  close  another  class- 
room. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for 
the  growing  shortage:  the  number  of 
teachers  who  have  left  the  profession 
since  the  beginning  of  rearmament  in 
1940;  the  decline  in  the  enrollment  in 
teacher  training  institutions. 

In  1941-42,  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  employed  926,890 
teachers.  Since  that  school  year,  the 
total  number  of  teaching  positions  has 


declined  by  58,000,  and  280,000  teach- 
ers have  abandoned  the  profession. 
More  than  one  fourth  of  the  280,000 
left  because  of  military  and  related 
wartime  services  and,  so  far,  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  them  have 
sought  reappointment.  Another  one 
fourth  were  attracted  by  better  oppor- 
tunities in  war  industry,  and  only  a 
fraction  of  these  had  returned  to  the 
classroom  by  the  end  of  the  first  post- 
war school  year.  The  rest  left  to  ac- 
cept employment  in  nonteaching 
civilian  occupations,  or  because  of 
marriage,  old  age  retirement,  and 
other  reasons. 

Salaries 

The  greatest  single  reason  why 
trained  teachers  have  been  leaving  the 
profession  in  such  numbers  in  the 
past  six  years  is  to  better  themselves 
in  income  and  status.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion of  all  students  of  the  problem. 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  figures  show 
that  the  average  annual  salary  for 
teachers  increased  from  $1,441  in  1939- 
40  to  $1,728  in  1943-44.  For  the  follow- 
ing year,  it  was  estimated  by  the  Of- 
fice as  $1,786,  and  the  1945-46  esti- 
mate is  "somewhat  more  than  $1,900." 

This  increase  is  encouraging,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  workers 
in  private  industry,  without  higher 
education  or  professional  training, 
earn,  on  the  average,  at  least  $500 
more  a  year  than  the  typical  teacher. 
Further,  the  25  percent  increase  in 
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median  salaries  is  substantially  below 
increased  costs  of  living  for  the  same 
period.  Finally,  these  median  figures 
mask  a  wide  range  as  between  states, 
and  as  between  communities  within 
the  states. 

Thus,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion figures  show  that  in  1944-45, 
when  the  median  public  school  salary 
was  $1,728,  there  were  197,000  teach- 
ers, out  of  a  total  of  868,000,  whose 
salary  for  the  year  was  less  than  $1,- 
200;  and  of  these,  28,000  were  paid 
below  $600.  In  other  words,  20  teach- 
ers in  every  100  that  year  received 
less  than  $1,200;  3  in  every  100,  less 
than  $600. 

The  salary  levels  also  account  for 
the  high  turnover  in  teaching  posi- 
tions, particularly  in  a  period  of  short- 
age, when  the  poorer  schools  are  con- 
stantly "raided"  by  schrol  systems 
offering  more  attractive  salaries  and 
better  equipment.  Thus,  in  each  of 
the  last  three  war  years,  from  15  to 
20  percent  of  the  public  school  teach- 
ers were  new  to  their  positions.  The 
National  Education  Association  com- 
ments: "The  greatest  amount  of 
shifting  has  been  in  the  Middlewest, 


the  South,  and  in  a  few  New  England 
states.  .  .  .  These  are  the  areas  also 
characterized  by  large  proportions  of 
low  salaried  positions." 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  some  chil- 
dren in  ill-equipped  crossroads  schools 
may  get  more  from  their  schooling 
than  others  in  scientifically  designed 
classrooms.  A  teacher  of  imagination 
and  sympathy  may  work  educational 
miracles,  even  though  her  wage  is  on 
a  poverty  level.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  most  gifted  teachers  are  drawn 
to  school  systems  that  pay  good  sal- 
aries and  provide  adequate  equipment 
for  their  work. 

Security 

Along  with  the  unfavorable  earn- 
ings of  teachers,  as  compared  with  op- 
portunities in  other  fields,  goes  lack 
of  security.  Since  1940,  several  state 
and  large  city  school  systems  have 
established  retirement  schemes,  or 
strengthened  existing  plans.  Between 
'  1940  and  1946,  the  number  of  teach- 
ers covered  by  old  age  retirement  pro- 
visions increased  from  76  percent  to 
more  than  99  percent.  While  some  of 
these  retirement  plans  are  generous. 


many  provide  old  age  allowances  s 
meager  as  to  be  almost  meaningles: 

Another  source  of  insecurity  is  th 
fact  that  thousands  of  school  system 
still  bar  married  women  teacher: 
Many  girls  hesitate  to  prepare  then- 
selves  for  a  profession  which  in  s 
many  communities  would  be  closei 
to  them  if  they  married. 

Teacher  tenure  provisions  have  bee: 
strengthened  somewhat  during  th 
war  period,  but  the  average  teache 
still  faces  an  annual  uncertainty  as  t 
contract  renewal.  Another  profe: 
sional  drawback  is  the  difficulty  c 
placement.  Public  school  teachers  hav 
no  centralized  employment  exchangi 
and  some  of  the  existing  services  ar 
inefficient  and  expensive. 

A  less  tangible,  but  very  persuasiv 
reason  why  so  many  teachers  hav 
abandoned  the  classroom  in  recer 
years,  and  now  are  reluctant  to  r< 
turn  to  it,  is  the  lack  of  respect  a< 
corded  teaching  as  a  profession.  I 
spite  of  the  high  educational  stanc 
ards  set  by  law  in  many  school  sy: 
terns,  and  in  spite  of  the  importanc 
of  the  teacher's  influence  on  the  chi 
(Continued  on  page  270) 
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How  World  War  II  veterans  are  using  a  unique  army  scheme  which  provides  ad- 
vice and  information  on  110  jobs — from  airplane  mechanics  to  tung-nut  farming. 


ETHEL  RAYNOR  McDONALD 


VIE    AMERICAN    GI,    THE   MOST   SUR- 

eyed  soldier  who  ever  went  to  war, 

!   reaping  rewards  in   job   guidance 

xlay  from  the  endless  forms  he  filled 

ut  during  his  army  service. 

What  he  used  to  do,  what  he  did 

1  the  service,  and  his  plans  for  ci- 

ilian  life  are  matters  of  record.  Clas- 

fied,  sifted   and  analyzed,  the  data 

•om    questionnaires    and    interviews 

re  helping  the  occupational  guidance 

sople— USES,     Civil     Service,     Red 

ross,   Veterans  Administration,  and 

e  army — give  an  ex-serviceman  the 

nd  of  advice  he  needs  to  secure  the 

b  or  the  training  he  wants. 

When    the   complete    story   of   the 

rveys  of  army  personnel  is  told,  it 

ay    reveal   definite   trends   showing 

>w  men  changed  in  the  war  years. 

he   former    soldier    is    bound    to   be 

mewhat  different  from  the   person 

:  was   when    he   left   school,    farm, 

op,  factory  or  office  to  go  to  war. 

e  was  mass-fed;  he  had  mass-slept, 

ass-bathed,     studied,     trained     and 

Uijht.  He  had  little  choice  about  the 


— By  an  army  wife,  who  has  just  left 
a  post  in  the  War  Department  to  join 
her  husband,  now  with  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Frankfurt. 

Many  Survey  Graphic  readers  will 
remember  Mrs.  McDonald's  earlier 
article,  "Three  R's  for  Private  Pete," 
an  account  of  the  army's  special  pro- 
gram for  physically  fit  but  illiterate 
GI's  (October  1944). 


way  he  was  entertained.  He  listened 
to  army  lecturers,  saw  army  films, 
read  army  newspapers,  and  was  ori- 
ented on  why  we  fought.  In  spite  of 
himself  he  developed  a  concern  with 
international  affairs,  where  his  former 
interests  were  distinctly  localized. 

Army  life,  however,  was  not  all 
supervised  living.  GI  "bull  sessions" 
drew  men  out  of  themselves  to  ven- 
ture opinions  they  had  never  ex- 
pressed before,  in  fact  scarcely  knew 
they  held.  In  their  travels,  whether 
they  went  from  Tennessee's  hills  to 
the  crowded  streets  of  Cairo,  from 
Brooklyn's  "tree"  to  a  coral  strip  in 


the  Pacific,  they  had  a  chance  to  watch 
the  customs  of  foreign  peoples,  learn 
strange  ways  of  doing  familiar  things, 
pick  up  foreign  phrases  and  new 
tastes  in  food,  clothes,  sports,  enter- 
tainment. How  much  all  this  experi- 
ence touched  former  servicemen  is  of 
interest  to  their  families,  the  commun- 
ity, the  labor  market,  industry,  and 
themselves.  The  army  is  still  engaged 
in  evaluating  part  of  it.  Some  of  this 
information  is  being  put  to  very  prac- 
tical use. 

The  millions  of  individual  records, 
along  with  surveys  by  vocational 
specialists,  furnished  the  background 
for  110  booklets,  army  edited,  gov- 
ernment published,  which  give  vital 
information  about  110  different  kinds 
of  jobs.  If  the  ex-soldier  wants  to  be 
an  aircraft  mechanic  (his  job  in  the 
service)  he  gets  one  of  these  "occu- 
pational briefs"— at  the  Separation 
Center,  if  he  is  still  in  uniform;  or, 
if  he  is  already  a  civilian,  through  the 
Veterans  Administration  or  the  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office  in  Wash- 
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\Vur    Department 


A  new  poultry  farmer  who  made  his  plans  while  still  in  uniform 


ington.  In  it  he  finds  out  what  a 
peacetime  aircraft  mechanic  does,  the 
required  schooling,  the  earnings,  the 
chances  for  advancement- — and  he 
compares  his  own  traits  and  abilities 
with  its  description  of  the  person 
likely  to  succeed  in  that  kind  of  work. 

There  were  570,000  men  war- 
trained  and  assigned  in  airplane  main- 
tenance work  for  the  armed  forces. 
Though  only  85,000  wanted  to  stay 
in  the  field,  for  that  number  not 
more  than  49,000  new  jobs  are  ex- 
pected to  develop  in  the  next  five 
years.  Since  many  thousands  of  ex- 
perienced civilian  mechanics  also  will 
compete  for  these  jobs,  an  inexperi- 
enced man's  chances  are  vastly  cur- 
tailed. 

Luckily,  army  schooling  and  on-the- 
job  training  count  toward  the  certifi- 
cate requirements  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration.  What  the  ex- 
GI  learned  in  the  army  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  on  that  last  blank  he 
helped  the  counselor  fill  out — Form' 
100— which  he  shows  to  school,  union 
or  prospective  employer. 

What  They  Planned 

Over  a  year  ago  (early  in  1945, 
some  weeks  before  V-E  Day)  two 
thirds  of  the  soldiers  surveyed  were 
fairly  sure  of  their  plans:  to  go  back 
to  school,  to  start  their  own  business, 
or  to  do  a  particular  type  of  work  for 
an  employer.  Another  one  sixth  had 
tentative  plans.  The  final  sixth  were 
undecided  or  inconsistent.  Nearly 
four  fifths  of  the  men  surveyed  had 
worked  for  somebody  else  before  they 
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entered  the  army;  10  percent  were  in 
school,  8  percent  were  self-employed. 
Slightly  over  2  percent  had  entered 
the  army  before  the  emergency. 

When  specifically  questioned,  how- 
ever, only  8  percent  said  they  wanted 
to  go  back  to  full  time  school.  These 
were  younger,  single  men,  for  the 
most  part,  still  in  school  or  very  re- 
cently graduated  when  the  army 
called  them.  Seven  percent  planned 
to  own  small  businesses,  6  percent  to 
operate  farms  or  share  operation  with 
relatives.  Still  another  6  percent  pre- 
ferred to  work  for  themselves  but 
seemed  to  have  no  definite  plans. 

Consistency  and  Deviation 

Then  came  V-E  Day.  When  some 
of  the  older  men  began  to  return 
from  Europe  for  demobilization,  an- 
other vocational  survey  was  made, 
checking  the  soldiers'  consistency.  The 
percentage  who  planned  to  return  to 
school  was  below  the  earlier  average 
(the  proportion  of  younger  school- 
minded  men  in  later  surveys  was 
larger  than  the  earlier  estimates)  but 
there  was  remarkably  little  change  in 
job  plans.  Older  men  tended  to  want 
their  former  jobs  back.  But  there 
were  interesting  deviations  from  the 
"average." 

Thus,  a  shorthand  reporter  of  forty- 
one  shifted  to  photography.  It  had 
been  a  budding  hobby  before  the  war 
and  he  had  enlarged  his  skill  in  the 
Signal  Corps  school. 

Younger  men  seemed  more  inclined 
to  change  jobs,  especially  when  they 
had  worked  on  them  only  briefly  be- 


fore induction.  For  instance,  a  for- 
mer truck  driver  who  had  become  an 
automobile  mechanic  as  well,  studied 
airplane  and  engine  mechanics  in  the 
service,  learned  to  inspect  and  help 
keep  in  repair  a  dozen  twin-engine 
bombing  trainer  planes,  supervised 
other  mechanics'  work.  Promoted  tc 
staff  sergeant  before  leaving  the  serv- 
ice, he  rose  to  airplane  mechanic  gun 
ner  on  a  B-17  with  the  Eighth  Ail 
Force  Bomber  Group  in  England. 

With  a  wholly  different  outlook  or 
life,  he  consulted  a  vocational  guid 
ance  man  at  the  Separation  Centei 
and  was  told  he  was  fitted  to  be  £ 
civilian  airplane  mechanic,  an  inspec 
tor,  an  engine  tester  or  an  instrumeni 
man.  Naturally,  he  did  not  expeci 
ever  to  return  to  truck  driving.  Th< 
occupational  brief  for  airplane  me 
chanic  inspector,  incidentally,  sup 
ported  this  advice,  adding  that  th< 
CAA  pay  for  this  rating  is  $3,200  tc 
$4,600  a  year. 

Unmarried  men,  it  was  found 
leaned  more  toward  change  than  die 
married  men,  who  had  fixed  respon 
sibilities.  On  the  whole,  however,  •< 
soldier's  earlier  plans  "trued-up" 
rather  consistently  with  what  he  act 
ually  did  when  he  got  out. 

What  They  Did 

After  the  men  included  in  thes< 
surveys  had  been  civilians  for  severa 
months,  the  War  Department's  Infor 
mation  and  Education  Division  wrot< 
them,  inquiring  in  effect:  Veterar 
John  Doe,  are  you  doing  the  thinj 
you  planned  to  do  while  you  wen 
still  in  the  service? 

Their    replies    showed    that    aboui 
four  fifths  of  them  took  jobs  withir 
three   months  of  discharge,  yet  onh 
one  fifth  went  back  to  their  formei 
employers.    These  told  a  story  much 
like   that   of  the   former   light -true 
driver  who,  in  the  war,  drove  a  trac 
tor  across  Iwo  Jima's  cinder  beache 
under    spitting    guns    and    whistlin 
mortars.   But  after  that  experience  h< 
was  well  content  to  go  back  to  light 
truck  driving  in  Chicago.  The  worl 
seemed   a   little   insecure;   his  forme 
job  awaited  him,  and  a  teamster's  pa 
looked    pretty    good.     Some    day    h 
hopes  to  own  the  truck  he  drives. 

However,  nearly  one  fifth  had  trici 
out  and  left  at  least  one  job  at  th 
time  of  their  writing;  another  tent 
were  on  the  verge  of  leaving  jobs  the 
then  held.  And  while  many  had  fe 
confident  they  could  upgrade  then 
selves  immediately  after  discharge,  o 
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;he  whole  they  had  gone  back  to 
ibout  their  prewar  level  of  skill. 

There  was  widespread  disappoint- 
ment with  wage  scales.  Many  had  be- 
ieved  overseas  stories  of  tremendous 
:ivilian  earnings  at  home.  One  inde- 
>endent,  satisfied,  discharged  soldier, 
n  business  for  himself  laying  asphalt- 
ile  floors,  sized  up  the  thing  this  way : 
'Since  my  discharge  I've  seen  a  good 
•nany  veterans  who  expected  a  big 
A'age.  Maybe  they  find  now  they 
:an't  do  the  work  that's  been  offered 
:hem.  They  haven't  the  training  for 
t — so  they  aren't  hired.  Yet  they 
don't  want  to  start  at  the  bottom, 
earn  a  trade,  and  work  up.  They  got 
he  idea  from  the  papers  that  every- 
>ody  in  the  USA  makes  big  money." 

It  can  be  predicted  from  follow-ups 
)f  ex-servicemen  that  about  750,000,  a 
ittle  more  than  the  8  percent  shown 
n  the  first  survey,  are  going  back  to 
iill  time  school  and  college.  How- 
:ver,  many  veterans  who  lack  educa- 
ion  and  specific  training  have  no  in-. 
ention  of  returning  to  school. 

The  best  answer  to  this  problem  is 
>ffered  by  an  army  vocational 
guidance  officer,  experienced  as  an  oc- 
rupatioaal  counselor  in  and  out  of 
he  service:  "Going  back  to  school 
ander  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  may  be 
he  veteran's  one  chance  to  get  an 
:ducation  that  will  help  him  to  live 
i  satisfactory  life.  But  he  needs 
guidance  to  avoid  training  for  a  job 
)r  a  field  of  work  where  no  work 


:xists. 


The  Briefs  in  Use 


The  occupational  briefs  have  been 
o  many  veterans  a  step  in  that  direc- 
ion,  and  they  continue  to  be  widely 
ised.    Compiled  with  a  former  service- 
nan's    combined    interests    and    ap- 
itudes  in  rriind,  they  analyze  a  job 
n  simple,  specific  terms  —  its  wage 
ange,  its  future,  and  the  kind  of  per- 
on  who  does  and  does  not  have  a 
air  chance  of  success  at  it.   They  tell 
vhere  a  veteran  can  study,  what  to 
tudy,  and  how  he  can  get  credit  for 
'hat  he  already  knows. 
Take  the  case  of  an  ex-sergeant  ot 
iventy-eight  with  four  years  in  com- 
at  infantry.  Formerly  a  construction 
'orker  with  eighth  grade  education, 
e  was  sure,  on  getting  out,  that  he 
'ould  "do  plumbing  or  railroading." 
ut  he  added,  "I  may  try  to  get  a  gov- 
rnment  job,"  and  supplemented  that 
ith,  "I  plan  to  keep  my  first  job  for 
t  least  five  years,  if  I  can."    He  ex- 
ected  to  study  plumbing  in  a  trade 


War   Department 
The  electrical  engineering  brief  stirred  his  interest  in  telephone  work 


school.   His  confusion  continued  after 
separation    from   the    service,   for   he . 
wrote  last  winter  that  he  was  helping 
his  sister  fix  up  her  house  and  seemed 
quite  vague  about  a  job. 

"I  .still  plan  to  try  to  get  a  job  with 
the  government — I  would  like  to  be 
a  mail  clerk  on  a  railroad,"  he  wrote, 
explaining,  "I  changed  my  plans  be- 
fore I  really  tried  to  carry  them  out." 

While  such  extreme  indecision  calls 
for  help  from  a  trained  counselor, 
Occupational  Brief  76  on  "The  Job 
of  a  Construction  Plumber"  is  spe- 
cific enough  to  have  helped  acquaint 
the  veteran  with  that  field. 

A  former  auto  mechanic  wanted  to 
try  fruit  farming,  though  he  lacked 
experience  and  money.  Booklet  No. 
59  suggests  working  a  year  or  two 
with  a  successful  fruit  farmer,  adding 
courses  at  the  community  high  school 
or  the  state  agriculture  college  in 
pruning,  fruit  thinning,  grafting,  in- 
sect and  disease  control,  and  soil  man- 
agement. 

Sound  Advice  on  Farming 

Farm  costs  vary,  cautions  the  book- 
let, from  the  twenty-acre  orange  grove 
of  mature  trees  in  California  for  $40,- 
000,  to  the  twenty-acre  apple  orchard 
in  Ohio  for  $3,500.  The  Federal  Land 
Bank  System  will  lend  an  ex-service- 
man about  one  half  its  own  valua- 
tion of  a  farm,  at  4  percent,  with 
twenty  years  to  repay  the  loan.  The 
Farm  Security  Administration  wants 
him  to  be  experienced  at  farming;  the 
local  banks  demand  a  good  risk; 
while  the  government,  under  the  GI 


Bill  of  Rights,  will  provide  a  guaranty 
of  up  to  half  the  money  he  borrows, 
not  exceeding  $4,000. 

Other  booklets  give  sound  advice 
on  wheat,  truck,  tobacco,  cotton,  poul- 
try, corn-hog-cattle,  berry-pecan,  tung- 
nut,  walnut,  livestock,  fruit  and  dairy 
farming. 

Learning  Toward  a  Goal 

The  data  brought  together  in  these 
booklets  is  authentic  and  current, 
covering  such  interesting  "jobs"  as 
those  of  writer,  psychiatrist,  rabbi, 
priest,  musician,  and  those  in  many 
skilled  trades.  Prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Roster  of  Scientific  and  Spe- 
cialized Personnel,  WMC;  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 
the  Industrial  Services  Division, 
USES;  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, they  were  designed  and  edited 
by  the  army  which  to  date  has  pub- 
lished about  7,000,000  copies. 

Their  editor's  angle  is  that  few  peo- 
ple want  to  take  time  out  to  study 
unless  they  see  some  value  in  it,  such 
as  pay,  the  job  a  man  likes  to  do,  the 
prestige  attached  to  the  job,  security, 
good  prospects  for  the  future.  His 
theory  is:  "Just  learning  for  the  sake 
of  learning  isn't  enough  for  the  vet- 
eran. The  average  man  hates  study- 
ing in  a  vacuum.  He  has  to  work  for 
a  goal.  And  it  should  be  one  that 
makes  him  feel  useful  to  society, 
happy  and  contented." 

These  occupational  briefs  ought  to 
give  the  ex-GI,  as  he  faces  his  civilian 
future,  some,  concrete  return  for  his 
part  in  the  army  surveys. 
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John  Bull  Plumps  for  Health 


DURING  THE  MONTHS  IN  WHICH  OUR 
Congress  has  been  holding  hearings 
on  the  extension  of  social  security  and 
the  establishment  of  national  health 
insurance,  Britain  has  acted.  Parlia- 
ment has  written  into  law  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Beveridge  Report  improv- 
ing old  age,  unemployment,  disability, 
and  other  cash  -  benefit  insurances. 
The  House  of  Commons  has  passed 
the  second  reading  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act  by  a  vote  of  359 
to  172. 

What  this  bill  offers  is  outlined  in 
the  box  on  page  265.  Second-read- 
ing passage  means  that  its  policies  are 
sure  of  support  by  Parliament.  Now 
it  is  being  fine  -  tooth  -  combed  in  a 
committee  of  fifty  members.  Clause 
by  clause  it  is  moving  through  the 
cross-fire  of  both  Labour  Party  and 
Conservative  criticism.  Enactment  is 
anticipated  by  autumn  and  the  gov- 
ernment expects  the  Act  to  be  put 
into  effect  in  1948. 

As  British  people,  their  doctors  and 
their  hospitals  consider  this  bill,  what 
are  the  chief  issues  that  concern 
them?  What  do  these  issues  suggest 
to  America? 

Approval  of  Objectives 

Practically  everyone  —  physicians 
and  laymen  alike  —  accepts  the  pur- 
poses and  scope  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act.  "The  medical 
profession  approves  the  objectives  of 
this  bill.  ...  It  welcomes,  too,  the 
conciliatory  way  in  which  Mr.  Bevan 
[Aneurin  Bevan,  Minister  of  Health] 
put  forward  his  proposals."  Thus  Dr. 
Charles  Hill,  secretary  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  in  a  public  ad- 
dress during  May.  "Mr.  Bevan's  bill, 
in  short,  is  a  good  bill,"  declared  that 
British  pillar,  The  Economist  (March 
30). 

One  reason  for  this  general  ap- 
proval was  expressed  by  the  London 
Times: 

The  National  Health  Service  Bill  con- 
tains few  surprises;  for  the  principles 
and  many  of  the  details  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  personal  health  serv- 
ices for  every  citizen  were  set  out  in  the 
Coalition  White  Paper  of  February 
[1944]  and  have  long  since  been  gen- 
erally accepted. 
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In  other  words,  Churchill's  earlier 
proposals  and  Bevan's  Labour  Party 
bill  two  years  later  differ  very  little  in 
their  scope  and  aims.  The  Conserva- 
tives are  as  fully  committed  as  is  the 
Labour  Party.  Two  years  ago  the 
Council  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation demanded  that  Mr.  Churchill's 
scheme  should  not  cover  everybody. 
The  high  income  groups,  said  the 
Council — the  top  ten  percent  of  the 
population — ought  to  be  left  out.  Mr. 
Churchill's  government  did  not  yield. 
Then  the  British  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  took  a  poll  among  doctors 
(with  the  BMA's  cooperation)  and  lo! 
the  BMA  Council  was  found  to  rep- 
resent the  view  of  only  a  minority  of 
the  profession.  So  that  point  of  dif- 
ference faded. 

Major  Issues  of  the  Bill 

It's  on  questions  of  How,  rather 
than  about  What  or  Why,  that  British 
differences  appear.  In  a  nationwide 
system  of  medical  care,  how  far 
should  services  be  administered 
through  local  governments,  how  far 
through  the  national  government? 
This  issue  is  politically  acute  in 
America  and  is  hardly  less  so  in 
Britain. 

Most  British  physicians  are  strongly 
opposed  to  control  by  local  authori- 
ties, believing  that  professional  stand- 
ards are  better  appreciated  and  more 
fully  maintained  by  a  national  agency. 
In  this  respect,  Mr.  Bevan  has  given 
the  doctors  more  what  they  wanted 
than  did  the  1944  White  Paper. 

Perhaps  the  bill's  major  issue  is  its 
hospital  policy.  In  Great  Britain  there 
are  about  210,000  general  hospital 
beds,  of  which  less  than  80,000  are  in 
the  900  voluntary  hospitals,  and  130,- 
000  in  540  governmental  ones.  The 
majority  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  are 
small.  "Just  criticism,"  booms  the 
Sunday  Times  (March. 29),  "has  been 
aroused  by  the  provision  .  .  .  that 


voluntary    hospitals   shall,   willy-nilly, 
be  taken  over  by  the  State." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  presents 
the  other  side  of  the  story  thus: 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  an  eco- 
nomical, efficient,  and  comprehensive 
hospital  service  must  be  organized  on  a 
regional  basis,  but  spokesmen  of  both 
voluntary  and  municipal  hospital  au- 
thorities have  joined  in  pleading  that 
the  regional  body  need  only  plan  and 
advise,  leaving  them,  as  hospital  own- 
ers, to  execute  and  administer.  That 
plea,  however,  has  been  put  out  of  court 
by  the  revelations  of  the  regional  hos- 
pital surveys  sponsored  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health.  The  overlappings,  gaps,  and 
deficiencies  in  the  present  service  are 
far  too  grave  to  be  put  right  by  "co- 
ordination" of  this  half-hearted  order. 

There  may  be  compromises  here 
before  the  bill's  final  passage,  as,  for 
instance,  by  giving  larger  authority  to 
the  local  hospital  management  com- 
mittees. It  seems  unlikely,  however, 
that  the  government  will  give  up  the 
main  principle  of  thorough-going  co- 
ordination of  all  hospitals  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  regions. 

The  BMA  wants  Health  Centers 
started  "experimentally,"  to  see  how 
they  work  in  some  selected  places. 
The  bill,  however,  makes  it  obligatory 
upon  all  local  authorities  to  set  them 
up  as  soon  as  possible,  thus  providing 
general  practitioners  with  facilities 
which  few  could  have  in  their  indi- 
vidual offices,  and  with  opportunity 
for  consultation.  They  will  have 
legal  obligations  to  use  the  Center 
however. 

Method  of  Payment 
How  shall  the  practitioners  be 
paid?  Under  the  bill,  the  rates  of 
payment  are  to  be  "settled  in  consul- 
tation with  the  doctors'  professional 
representatives."  But  what  abolit  the 
method  of  payment?  Here's  a  thorny 
point.  » 

British  general  practitioners  have 
long  chosen  the  capitation  method  of 
payment  under  national  health  insur- 
ance— so  much  per  year  for  each  per- 
son who  selects  the  doctor  as  his 
physician.  Mr.  Bevan  proposes,  how- 
ever, that  a  part  time  salary  be  paid 
in  addition  to  the  capitation  fee.  The 
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chief  reason,  he  states,  is  that  the 
young  doctor  will  thus  get  a  much 
quicker  start  toward  a  good  income. 
The  BMA  seems  to  see  in  this  pro- 
posal the  horrid  entering  wedge  for 
a  full  time  salaried  service  for  all  phy- 
sicians. Nevertheless,  its  own  ques- 
tionnaire showed  over  60  percent  of 
the  doctors  (much  less  among  the 
older  men)  to  favor  salary,  or  a  com- 
bination of  salary  and  capitation,  as 
die  method  of  payment. 

Concentration  of  doctors  in  cities 
and  better-off  areas  has  grown  in 
Britain  as  well  as  in  the  USA.  The 
bill  gives  nobody  authority  to  assign 
doctors  to  any  locality.  It  does  require 
that  a  doctor  who  wishes  to  locate,  or 
re-locate  in  any  area  must  obtain  the 
consent  of  a  professional  committee. 
The  only  ground  on  which  he  can  be 
refused  entry  is  that  "there  are  already 
enough  doctors  in  the  public  service 
in  the  area  in  question."  BMA 
spokesmen  attack  this  provision  as 
infringing  a  basic  freedom. 

Meeting  the  Cost 

What  will  National  Health  Service 
cost?  The  government  estimates 
,£152,000,000  as  the  annual  outlay 
during  the  initial  years.  This  is  equiv- 
alent to  about  $608,000,000,  or  $14.50 
per  capita.  A  British  authority  esti- 
mated that,  in  1937,  the  total  costs  of 
medical  care  amounted  to  £  155,000,- 
000  or  $620,000,000.  Most'  of  the 
"costs"  of  the  Service  represent  trans- 
fers from  one  shoulder  to  another — 
from  feepayers  to  income  taxpayers 
for  instance  --  rather  than  a  larger 
amount  of  the  national  income  spent 
for  medical  care. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  the  expense 
will  be  met  by  insurance  contributions 
from  beneficiaries,  71  percent  from 
national  and  8  percent  from  local  tax- 
ation. The  national  government  is 
taking  over  part  of  the  expenses  pre- 
viously borne  by  localities,  especially 
for  the  maintenance  of  hospitals.  In- 
surance contributions  cover  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  cost,  but  their 
inclusion  means  to  Britishers  that 
service  will  be  a  right,  not  a  charity. 

The  Conservative  Party's  leaders  in 
Parliament  have  in  general  supported 
the  points  raised  by  the  BMA  and 
the  hospitals.  Mr.  Bevan  and  his  col- 
leagues have  had  to  wrestle  also  with 
members  of  the  Labour  Party  who 
:hink  the  bill  has  already  made  too 
-nany  "concessions."  The  BMA  is 
rising  a  fund  of  a  half-million  dol- 
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lars  or  so,  to  help  gain  its  points  and 
to  compensate  doctors  "who  because 
of  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the 
profession  suffer  exceptional  financial 
hardship."  The  BMA  leaders  are 
negotiators.  They  will  get  all  the 
amendments  they  can  while  the  bill 
is  in  committee.  If  they  don't  get 


BRITISH  HEALTH  BILL 

Services 

Care  by  physicians — general  prac- 
titioners and  specialists. 

Hospitalizaticn — general  and  spe- 
cial hospitals. 

Maternity  care. 

Home  nursing  and  "domestic  help 
where  needed  on  health  grounds." 

Drugs  and  medicines,  eyeglasses, 
dentures,  and  other  appliances. 

Dental  care,  limited  by  the  short- 
age of  personnel,  with  priority  for 
children,  pregnant  women,  and  nurs- 
ing mothers. 

Convalescent  care  and  medical  re- 
habilitation. 

Various  preventive  services.  School 
health  services  are  already  provided 
in  the  Education  Act  of  1944. 

Services  Available  to  Whom? 
Everybody.  . 

Rights  and  Freedoms 

Free  choice  of  doctor  by  patient, 
subject  to  the  doctor's  consent. 

Freedom  of  patient  to  make  priv- 
ate arrangements  for  care. 

Freedom  of  doctor  to  enter  or  stay 
out  of  the  National  Health  Service. 

Freedom  of  doctor  to  treat  patients 
for  private  fees,  except  persons  al- 
ready on  his  list  as  Health  Service 
patients. 

How  Paid  For? 

Taxation,  national  and  local,  plus 
contributions  from  national  insur- 
ance fund. 

No  fees  or  charges  to  patient  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases  for  repair  or 
renewal  of  eyeglasses,  dentures,  and 
appliances,  and  for  some  other  sup- 
plementary services. 


enough,  a  medical  revolt  is  talked 
about  by  the  diehards.  Such  talk  need 
not  be  taken  very  seriously.  A  vocal 
and  not  inconsiderable  minority  of 
British  doctors  are  publicly  with  the 
Labour  Party. 

The  BMA  Position 

Among  the  many  comparisons  witli 
America  which  this  report  suggests, 
the  most  important  is  between  the 
two  medical  associations.  The  BMA 
contrasts  with  the  AMA  in  three  basic 
policies : 

1-  British  doctors  do  not  demand 
"control"  over  "medical  matters." 


They  have  learned  by  experience  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  con- 
trol by  physicians  over  professional 
procedures  and  participation  by  phy- 
sicians in  determining  administrative 
and  financial  issues.  Unfortunately 
most  medical  societies  in  America 
have  demanded  control  over  health 
insurance  plans  furnishing  physicians' 
services.  Such  control  doesn't  work 
well  in  practice  and  the  demand  for  it 
deteriorates  the  public  relations  of 
medicine. 

2.  The   BMA   has  dealt   with    na- 
tional health  insurance  legislation  on 
its  merits,  not  through  epithets  and 
slogans.    One  can   find   examples  of 
British   doctors   who   fling  mud,  but 
official  medical  leaders  express  them- 
selves  temperately.    By   contrast,   the 
Lancet     once     remarked     editorially, 
"Our   American    colleagues    seem    to 
find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
sociology  and  socialism." 

3.  The  British  Medical  Journal  is 
open    to    all    shades    of    opinion    on 
medical-economic  matters.  Letters  ad- 
vocating, the  most  diverse  views  ap-  - 
pear  side  by  side  in  its  weekly  corre- 
spondence column.    Articles   and   re- 
ports differing  with  official  views  are 
given  a  fair  deal.   This  policy  of  free 
publication  reflects  a  tolerance  toward 
minority  opinion  too  often  lacking  in 
American  medical  societies  and  quite 
absent  in  most  of  our  medical  jour- 
nals.   Freedom  of  speech  within  the 
profession  and  free  publication  of  all 
views  in  its  journals  are  essential  if 
physicians  are  to  have  the  facts  and 
professional  organizations  are  to  de- 
velop sound  policies. 

The  ultimate  issue  stands  out  in  an 
editorial  from  The  Spectator: 

To  dwell  thus  ...  on  the  attitude  .  .  . 
of  the  medical  profession  must  not  en- 
courage the  assumption  that  the  chief 
issue  is  the  government  and  the  doctors. 
The  chief  issue  is  the  government  and 
the  patients.  It  is  for  their  benefit — and 
they  include  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  population — that  the  new 
scheme  has  been  framed.  One  of  the 
BMA's  official  statements  emphasizes  the 
danger  that  the  patient  may  be  made  to 
fit  the  scheme  instead  of  the  scheme  the 
patient.  That  is  no  doubt  a  danger,  and 
it  must  at  all  costs  be  avoided.  But  it  is 
equally  true,  and  it  equally  needs  em- 
phasizing, that  it  is  for  the  doctor  to  fit 
the  patient,  not  the  patient  the  doctor. 
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LETTERS  AND  LIFE 


Good  Will  Is  Not  Enough 


THERE  ARE  NO  TWO  WAYS  ABOUT  IT; 
men  of  good  intentions  will  have  to 
go  to  work.  They  must  express  their 
good  will  concretely.  If  they  sub-1 
scribe  to  the  belief  that  every  man  is 
his  brother's  keeper,  they  must  prove 
it.  Most  of  us  have  good  intentions, 
and  as  long  as  society  does  not  inter- 
fere with  us,  we  beam  on  everybody 
without  exerting  ourselves.  But  now 
society  is  menaced.  If  we  treasure  our 
liberties,  we  must  assume  responsi- 
bility for  something  beyond  ourselves. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  good  of  so- 
ciety, or,  as  Robert  Ulich  might  say, 
of  civilization.  Mr.  Ulich  was  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education  of  Saxony  after 
the  first  World  War  and  left  when 
Hitlerism  forecast  the  death  of  his 
educational  ideals.  He  is  now  an 
American  citizen,  a  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  Harvard;  but  his  ideals  re- 
main the  same,  because  they  are  those 
of  men  who  put  the  spirit  above  vio- 
lence and  power. 

In  his  "Conditions  of  Civilized  Liv- 
ing" [Dutton,  $3.75]  he  tries  to  chalk 
up  the  assets  of  the  democratic  life 
after  the  catastrophe;  his  concern  is 
the  protection  of  the  modicum  of  free- 
dom and  culture  that  remains,  before 
the  hungry  masses  overwhelm  us. 
His  remedy  is  education  for  responsi- 
bility to  society,  the  basic  condition 
of  leadership. 

No  Short  Cuts  to  Security 

For  the  need  is  urgent  and  "only 
courageous  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
our  afflictions  and  a  gigantic  practical 
effort  toward  reconstruction  can  save 
Western  civilization,"  writes  Mr. 
Ulich.  Save  it  how?  By  recognizing 
the  value  of  the  rights  of  man  and 
fighting  for  them.  By  understanding 
what  is  at  stake  and  taking  no  short 
cuts  toward  peace  and  security.  Louis 
D.  Brandeis  once  emphasized  the 
need  of  understanding  our  responsi- 
bility. "Under  universal  suffrage," 
said  he,  "every  voter  is  a  part  ruler 
of  the  state.  Unless  the  rulers  have, 
in  the  main,  education  and  character 
and  are  free  men,  our  great  experi- 
ment in  democracy  must  fail." 


HARRY  HANSEN 

Mr.  Ulich  is  thoroughly  aware  that 
the  basic  problems  of  food  and  em- 
ployment must  be  solved  if  we  wish 
to  avoid  being  overwhelmed  by  a 
regime  based  solely  on  economic 
needs.  But  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone;  his  deeper  hunger  has 
led  him  to  the  civilization  that  we 
prize  today. 

To  preserve  our  "natural  rights," 
Mr.  Ulich  wants  a  development  of  the 
higher  responsibilities  by  means  of 
education.  In  place  of  the  general 
glibness,  the  passport  to  mediocrity, 
he  wants  standards  of  excellence  and 
leaders  who  exemplify  the  best  a  na- 
tion has.  "Faith  in  common  ideals 
must  have  its  roots  in  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  people,  but  it  must  also  in- 
spire the  best  in  the  nation;  it  must 
create  loyalties  that  can  be  attached 
to  persons  rather  than  to  abstrac- 
tions. ..." 

Many  an  educator  is  racking  his 
brains  to  get  the  right  formula.  Mr. 
Ulich's  plan,  like  those  of  many 
others,  seeks  a  balance  between  spe- 
cialization and  a  liberal  education  in 
the  humanities.  He  sees  no  barrier 
between  them  and  asks:  "Why  should 
a  liberal  education  be  contrary  to  a 
useful  education;  why  should  theo- 
retical knowledge  be  opposed  to  ap- 
plied knowledge;  and  why  should  ab- 
stract and  concrete  thinking  exclude 
each  other?"  He  outlines  "the  school 
of  the  future"  in  greater  detail  than 
I  can  give  it  here.  It  is  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  give  all  students  instruction 
in  "subjects  of  common  human 
value,"  as  well  as  in  their  special  sub- 
jects; to  keep  "general  education"  ever 
in  mind,  yet  never  to  insist  on  intel- 
lectual uniformity,  since  "we  are  one 
by  our  hearts  and  hands;  the  intellect 
divides  us." 

In  time,  he  thinks,  international 
education  must  be  recognized  as  an 
agency  for  civilization,  not  as  a  book- 
ing agency  for  information  or  an 
auxiliary  of  diplomacy. 

On  the  subject  of  nationalism,  Rob- 
ert Ulich  takes  practically  the  same 
stand  as  Hans  Kohn.  He  recognizes 
the  great  value  of  national  tradition 


as  a  unifying,  cultural  force,  but  con- 
siders it  dangerous  for  one  nationality 
to  attempt  to  override  the  traditions 
of  another.  Recognition  of  the  rights 
of  minorities  enters  into  his  view. 

Two  Levels  of  Sovereignly 

Considering  larger  units,  he  finds 
it  possible  for  a  nation  to  perceive  two 
levels  of  sovereignty,  one  dealing  with 
the  interna,  or  natural  rights  of  the 
individual  citizen,  based  on  his  lan- 
guage, schooling,  religion  and  cul- 
ture; the  other  dealing  with  the  ex- 
terna,  or  those  practical  and  func- 
tional matters  that  affect  the  economy 
of  the  state  and  the  general  standards 
of  humanity. 

It  will  not  do,  he  says,  to  subvert 
"the  soul  of  the  people,"  nor  is  it 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  an  em- 
erging world  organization.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  recognized  the  au- 
tonomy of  non-Muscovite  units  in  its 
federation  —  although  there  is  some 
question  about  religious  freedom. 
But  the  test  of  the  Russian  attitude  is 
still  to  come,  says  Mr.  Ulich,  refer- 
ring to  the  present  power  politics  in 
border  states. 

In    recognizing    world    welfare    as 
above    national    interests,    democracy 
will  have  to  make  good  those  ideals 
it    has    preached    to    other    nation 
There  can  be  no  dependent  people 
no     exploited     regions,     under     thi 
theory.    Western  civilization   mus 

...  set  the  great  aim  of  a  new  an< 
practical    social    humanism    against    th 
collectivism  of  misery  which  appears  i 
many    parts  of  our   world   of  potentia 
plenty. 

Democracy  is  now  challenged  to  pre 
sent  to  the  world  not  only  a  philosoph 
with  its  roots  in  a  glorious  past,  bu 
also  a  policy  of  action  which  leads  tc 
the  final  liberation  of  all  the  indigenous 
forces  latent  in  every  nationality  an 
minority. 

When  Mr.  Ulich  considers  the  em 
ergence  of  the  masses  and  the  par 
that  labor  unions  now  play  in  politic; 
he  is  more  than  ever  concerned  wit 
safeguarding  the  liberty  of  the  ind 
vidual.  As  an  educator,  he  cannc 
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recognize  that  "unreal  concept  of 
equality"  which  looks  to  "a  total  and 
natural  equality  of  men  with  respect 
to  both  their  abilities  and  the  rewards 
irising  from  them."  That  would  lead 
:o  "the  cult  of  incompetence,  jealousy 
md  a  plebian  delight  in  mediocrity." 
He  has  seen  enough  of  the  half-edu- 
:ated.  "The  recognition  of  the  basic 
dignity  of  the  human  individual  be- 
fore God,  man  and  law  must  not  ex- 
:lude,  but  rather  include  interest  in, 
md  just  reward  of  talent  and  effort." 
His  test  of  culture  is  responsibility 
for  civilization.  "Culturally,  we  pro- 
duce more  and  more  schools  and  col- 
leges, more  and  more  holders  of  doc- 
:orate  titles,  and  fewer  and  fewer  peo- 
ple who  are  appreciative  of  cultural 
values  as  the  necessary  protection  of 
mankind  against  relapsing  into  bar- 
jarism." 

Unions  and  Democracy 

He  discovers  that  manual  labor  is 
valued  more  highly  today  than  in 
former  times,  thanks  to  the  oppor- 
tunities that  modern  technology  of- 
:ers,  and  to  progressive  education, 
ivhich  recognizes  craftsmanship  and 
:he  artistic  element  in  modern  mass 
^reduction.  Contact  between  the  va- 
rious groups  in  a  society  is  necessary 
tor  unity  of  purpose. 

In  the  building  up  of  a  spirit  of  or- 
;anic  belongingness,  which  is  the  only 
neans  to  avoid  the  degeneration  of  a 
;roup  into  a  mass,  modern  trade  union- 
sm  will  have  to  play  a  role  of  which 
nany  of  its  leaders  seem  not  yet  to  be 
iware.  Will  trade  unionism  be  merely 
in  agency  for  the  representation  of  wage 
nterests  and  other  concerns  of  the  work- 
:rs,  or  will  it  attempt  to  provide  at  least 
aart  of  the  experiences  of  a  full  and  ex- 
Danding  living  of  which  modern  in- 
dustry has  deprived  them? 

It  is  useful,  at  this  time,  to  direct 
ittention  to  the  larger  interests  of 
:rade  unionism,  but  I  am  not  as 
doubtful,  as  Mr.  Ulich  seems  to  be, 
>f  this  development.  Trade  unionism 
s  still  on  a  crusade  for  economic 
*oals,  but  many  of  its  leaders  have 
hown  an  awareness  of  democratic 
deals  that  will  keep  the  republic 
narching  in  the  right  direction.  Sev- 
ral  union  bureaus  of  education  seem 
o  take  these  ideals  literally  and  at- 
empt  to  apply  them;  in  time  their 
pecific  reforms  may  bring  about 
vhat  Mr.  Ulich  calls  in  more  general 
erms  "a  full  and  expanding  living." 

don't  believe  that  the  humanities 
vill  suffer  in  the  end,  because  the 


need  for  them  is  in  our  very  bones. 
Whatever  field  of  human  activity 
he  touches,  Mr.  Ulich  reiterates  the 
social  responsibility  of  the  individual 
man.  Weighing  the  exaltation  men 
find  in  religion,  he  warns:  "Even  in 
his  most  intimate  hours  of  religious 
elevation  man  must  not  forget  that 
these  hours  will  perish  like  unfecun- 
dated  flowers  unless  they  create  in 
his  soul  an  increased  sense  for  the 
greatness  of  practical  social  obliga- 
tion." Awareness  of  danger  is  no 
longer  enough;  participation  in  a 
conscious  effort  to  preserve  and  apply 
the  natural  rights  of  man  is  neces- 
sary, Mr.  Ulich  believes,  if  civiliza- 
tion is  to  continue. 

IRAN,    by    William    S.    Haas.     Columbia 
University  Press.    #3.50. 

FOR    MONTHS    NO    COUNTRY    HAS    BEEN 

more  in  the  news  than  Iran  —  that 
Middle  East  region  between  India, 
Arabia,  and  Turkey,  that  buffer  state 
between  "landlocked"  Russia  on  one 
side  and  the  two  sea  powers,  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  the  USA 
on  the  other.  But  until  the  publica- 
tion of  this  timely  and  competent 
study,  there  has  been  no  guide 
through  the  complex  issues  involved 
in  Iran's  strategic  position.  The  au- 
thor, William  Haas,  formerly  one  of 
the  scholars  of  the  (pre-Hitler) 
Hochschule  fur  Politik  in  Berlin, 
spent  five  years  in  Teheran  as  adviser 
to  the  Iranian  Ministry  of  Education; 
he  is  now  in  New  York  at  the  School 
of  Asiatic  Studies  and  the  Iranian  In- 
stitute. 

His  comprehensive  book  includes 
the  ancient  background  of  the  Iranian 
ancestors  of  our  Western  civilization, 
in  its  religious,  cultural  and  psycho- 
logical aspects.  It  discusses  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  demographic,  and  po- 
litical features  of  modern  Iran, 
through  national  revolution  and 
World  War  II  down  to  Iran's  de- 
cisive contribution  to  Allied  victory, 
and  on  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  late  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt once  remarked  that  the  Iranian 
issue  may  become  the  test  case  for 
the  fate  not  only  of  the  U.N.  but  for 
future  world  peace.  "The  U.S.,  as  a 
mediator  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  will  in  all  probability  be  called 
upon  to  speak  the  decisive  word," 
concludes  the  author.  United  States 
involvement  in  Middle  East  affairs 
already  far  exceeds  that  of  prewar 
times.  In  a  word,  the  power  that 
takes  over  the  South  Pacific  Islands  in 


the  Far  East  and  establishes  pipelines 
in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  for  navy 
needs  is  bound  to  see  that  the  passage 
is  secure  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Mediterranean  through  the  Indian 
Ocean.  And  there  the  key  country  is 
Iran.  A  timely  book,  indeed. 
Columbia  University  ERNEST  JACKH 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  EUROPEAN  IN- 
TELLECTUAL, by  Franz  Schoenberner. 
Macmillan.  $2.75. 

PSYCHOLOGISTS,  PSYCHIATRISTS,  AND  so- 
ciologists are  all  striving  to  help  us 
comprehend  the  peculiar  sickness . 
which  caused  the  German  nation  to 
deteriorate  and  collapse.  It  is  terribly 
important  that  we  should  arrive  at 
this  understanding  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  none  of  these  specialists 
will  furnish  us  with  insights  as  basic 
as  those  I  have  found  in  Franz 
Schoenberner's  sensitive  book. 

He  is  much  more  than  a  European 
intellectual  and  his  essay  is  not  in 
any  ordinary  sense  a  confession.  He 
is  a  cosmopolitan  writer  and  editor 
who  happened  to  be  born  in  Ger- 
many. Instead  of  confessing,  since  this 
term  carries  the  implication  of  short- 
coming, he  specifically  affirms  the 
values  which  inhere  in  world  citizen- 
ship, values  which  must  soon  become 
more  general  if  the  current  tendency 
towards  barbarism  is  to  be  checked. 

I  cherish  his  book  for  many  rea- 
sons and  not  the  least  source  of  my 
enthusiasm  is  the  fact  that  Schoen- 
berner knows  how  to  use  humor  as  a 
literary  perspective.  Genuine  humor 
such  as  his  stems  from  a  profound 
sense  of  confidence.  How  this  man 
sustained  this  abiding  confidence  in 
the  midst  of  Nazi  degeneration  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  his  story.  Autobi- 
ographers  so  often  take  themselves  too 
seriously  and  the  world  too  lightly. 
Franz  Schoenberner  reverses  this  pro- 
cess and  the  result  is  of  the  essence 
of  health. 

He  tells  a  forthright  story  of  a  man 
who  attempted  to  be  honest  while  liv- 
ing and  working  in  a  morass  of  de- 
generacy, and  although  he  plays  him- 
self down  as  hero,  the  tale  itself  is 
of  heroic  proportions.  And,  what  is 
more,  he  has  produced  a  fine  example 
of  sound  English  prose.  This,  too,  is 
something  of  a  miracle  since  he  has 
only  recently  acquired  familiarity 
with  our  language.  There  are  pas- 
sages of  sheer  beauty  such  as  one 
might  expect  to  encounter  only  on 
the  higher  levels  of  British  and  Amer- 
ican writing.  How  happy  a  circum- 
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stance  to  discover  in  these  dubious 
times  a  book  that  is  good  to  read 
both  because  its  author  has  something 
important  to  say  and  because  he 
knows  how  to  say  it. 

EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 
Professor  of  Social  Philosophy  at  the 
New  Yorf^  School  of  Social  Worf^, 
Columbia  University 

THE  WAR  ON  MALNUTRITION 
AND  POVERTY:  The  Role  of  Con- 
sumer Cooperatives,  by  J.  Murray  Luck. 
Harper.  #2.50. 

BLINDNESS  OF  HEART  is  A  COMMON 
human  malady.  Those  afflicted  not 
infrequently  are  as  deeply  touched  as 
anyone  by  the  misfortunes  of  people 
whom  they  know  and  see*  their  car- 
diac amblyopia  for  the  most  part  is 
for  suffering  which  exists  outside 
their  field  of  ocular  vision.  Persons 
so  affected  regard  statistics  like  those 
established  by  surveys  of  food  con- 
sumption as  academic;  but  not  so 
Murray  Luck. 

The  problem  of  poverty  and  its  at- 
tendant malnutrition  everywhere  is 
the  subject  of  the  opening  chapters  of 
this  book.  The  surveys  indicate  that 
a  sizable  proportion  of  the  population 
of  this  country  has  been  poorly  fed. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
large  amount  of  ill  health  uncovered 
by  medical  examinations.  In  part  this 
poor  nutrition  and  poor  health  is  due 
to  prejudice,  bad  habits,  and  ignor- 
ance. But  the  major  part  of  it  stems 
from  poverty. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  au- 
thor, professor  of  biochemistry  at 
Stanford  University  and  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  nutrition,  thoroughly  at  home 
in  these  opening  chapters.  It  is  more 
surprising  to  find  him  equally  at 
home  in  an  analysis  of  poverty.  He 
reviews  the  decline  of  serfdom,  the 
birth  and  growth  of  a  wage  earning 
class,  the  industrial  revolution,  and 
the  struggle  of  the  laborer  against  the 
power  behind  landlord  and  factory 
owner. 

This  brings  him  to  his  major  thesis, 
an  exploration  of  the  cooperative 
movement.  Government  can  institute 
schemes  for  improving  social  security, 
assuring  minimum  wages  and  the 
like,  but  a  reactionary  government 
can  quickly  undo  the  patient  advances 
of  decades  of  liberalism.  Cooperatives, 
though  they  do  not  offer  a  complete 
solution,  do  provide  the  individual 
with  a  means  for  controlling  his  eco- 
nomic destiny  as  a  supplement  to 
legislation. 


Later  chapters  trace  the  origin  in 
England  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, its  spread  to  the  continent,  and 
belatedly  to  the  United  States.  The 
lack  of  interest  in  cooperatives  in  this 
country  is  due  largely  to  the  economic 
philosophy  of  rugged  individualism 
and  the  promotion  of  individualistic 
and  antisocial  tendencies  by  this  phil- 
osophy. The  civic  structure  of  many 
American  communities  also  is  inimi- 
cal to  cooperatives.  The  most  influ- 
ential elements  are  Boards  of  Trade, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  associa- 
tions of  merchants,  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  regard  with  sympathy 
nonprofit  -  making  enterprises.  The 
final  difficulty  is  found  in  the  co- 
operatives themselves.  They  have 
lacked  dependable  information  in 
matters  of  organization,  operation, 
and  management.  However,  since 
1900  much  has  been  learned. 

Bibliographies  are  cited.  Examples 
follow  of  business  enterprises  and 
consumer  services  of  great  variety 
and  complexity,  successfully  organized 
and  operated  by  housewives  of  Wau- 
kegan,  Wis.,  lumbermen,  millworkers 
and  farmers  of  Cloquet,  Minn.,  teach- 
ers, laborers,  housewives,  clerks  and 
cleliverymen  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  Success  depends  on  care- 
ful direction,  hard  work,  self-reliance 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  Con- 
tinuous education  in  cooperation  is  a 
very  necessary  feature. 

The  growth  of  cooperative  whole- 
sale and  production  enterprises  is 
considered,  to  show  what  can  be  done 
by  determined  men  in  developing 
machinery  to  satisfy  their  economic 
needs.  Cooperative  banking  is  re- 
viewed with  special  emphasis  on 
credit  unions,  which  on  the  whole 
have  been  extraordinarily  successful. 
The  purchase  of  credit  is  of  profound 
importance  and  the  poorer  people  are, 
the  greater  is  the  cost  of  credit.  Can 
the  common  man  emancipate  himself 
from  the  loan  shark  by  applying  tech- 
niques of  cooperation  to  his  financial 
problems?  The  answer,  Professor 
Luck  asserts,  is  definitely  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  reviewer  misses  reference  to  the 
consumer  and  production  coopera- 
tives of  Sweden,  where  the  move- 
ment has  really  flourished.  The  au- 
thor does  recount  the  fascinating  ex- 
perience of  the  Canadian  Maritime 
Provinces;  there  poverty  stricken  fish- 
ermen and  laborers  in  small  coastal 
villages  have  pulled  themselves  up 
into  economic  well-being.  This  is  an 


example  of  poverty  that  was  environ 
mental  rather  than  congenital.  The 
distinction  is  important  for,  as  the  au 
thor  says,  poverty  due  to  intellectual 
and  physical  incompetence  of  an  in- 
herited character  calls  for  interventior 
of  outside  agencies. 

The  book  makes  stimulating  read 
ing  and  should  win  converts  to  co 
operative  enterprise. 

RUSSELL  M.  WILDER,  M.D 
Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn. 

LABOR   TODAY    AND    TOMORROW 
by  Aaron  Levenstein.    Knopf.    #2.75. 

THE  EMERGING   PATTERN   OF   INDUSTRIAL 

relationships  will  be  shaped  to  a  large 
degree  by  wartime  labor-management- 
government  policies,  in  Mr.  Leven- 
stein's  view.  He  proceeds,  therefore, 
to  sketch  those  policies  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  grew  in  order  tc 
foresee  what  postwar  benchmarks 
they  are  likely  to  leave. 

The  no-strike  pledge,  maintenance- 
of-membership  clause,  wage-price 
stabilization,  manpower  manipulation 
and  controls,  and  conflict  over  man- 
agement's prerogatives — all  these  have 
made  their  impress  if  not  on  present 
and  future  procedures  for  dealing 
with  postwar  problems  then  at  least 
on  the  continuing  psychology  of  the 
three  major  participants. 

But    these    wartime    labor    policies 
just    grew.     That    is,    they    followed 
more   or   less   haphazardly    from    the 
canceling  out  of  contending  intere 
of  unions,  business,  and  a  nation- 
war.  As  a  result,  their  unforeseen  co 
sequences  were  unevenly  appropria 
and    effective,    particularly    from    t 
standpoint  of  organized  labor's  ow 
goals.    The  latter  were  obscured 
the  continued  CIO-AFL  fight,  com 
munist  union  activities,  and  the  qu 
shift    of   the    union    hero,    Rooseve 
from  left  to  right. 

Organized  labor  during  this  perio 
in  Mr.  Levenstein's  view,  has  unw 
tingly  bargained  away  its  right  to  i 
ternal   self  -  regulation    in    return   f 
union  security.    As  we  meet  the  1 
ture,  with  its  problems — reabsorptio 
of  the  veteran  into  employment,  a 
justment  of  geographic   wage  diffe 
entials,    introduction    of    new    tec 
niques    in    production,    demands    f 
higher    minimum    wages    and    for 
guaranteed  annual  wage — the  benc 
mark  of  wartime  government  reguls 
tion   and   control  of  unions   will 
used   more   and   more,   and   with   i 
creasingly  serious  effects.    The  like 
hood  of  this  is  augmented  in  partici 
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lar  by  the  return  of  the  union-hating 
veteran.  His  hostility  stems  in  part 
from  the  natural  dislike  he  feels  and 
li.is  I'elt  for  the  civilian,  but  it  also 
seems  to  have  resulted  in  part  from 
a  deliberately  fostered  series  of 
policies  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  army. 

In  the  face  of  this  threat  of  further 
government  control,  labor  has  no 
philosophy  by  which  to  determine 
what  it  wants  in  the  fundamental 
conflict  between  freedom  and  se- 
curity. Here,  by  implying  that  "it  is 
later  than  labor  thinks,"  Mr.  Leven- 
stein  shows  his  distrust  of  the  prag- 
matic home-grown  manner  in  which 
labor  has  historically  arrived  at  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as  he  poses. 
He  criticizes  the  unions'  political  en- 
deavors, saying,  "They  consider  such 
activities  propaganda,  not  action."  As 
a  result,  he  finds  that  labor's  political 
philosophy  is  just  a  "patchwork  pro- 
gram," a  "means  to  a  propaganda  or 
morale  end." 

In  all  this,  the  author  seems  to  sigh 
for  some  ready-made  program  or 
even  for  an  ideology,  but  he  pru- 
dently refrains  from  attempting  to 
suggest  one.  Instead — and  this  to  the 

I  reviewer,  in  the  light  of  the  ill-fated 
flirtations  of  labor  with  ideological 
movements  in  the  past,  seems  much 
the  wiser  alternative — he  calls  for  a 
more  adequate  labor  leadership,  a 
broadened  and  realistic  labor  educa- 
tion program,  and  a  greatly  improved 
labor  press. 

In  the  present  confusion  over  a 
peacetime  labor  policy  this  book  is 
"must"  reading.  It  is  unbiased  and 
thoroughly  sane.  The  questions  it 
psks  are  far  more  valuable  than 
would  have  been  any  premature  at- 
:empts  to  answer  them. 

MANFORD  H.  KUHN 
l)?pt.  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
\lottnt  Holyo\e  College 
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lessmen  as  a  corporation  offering 
arious  services,  more  economic  than 
xilitical.  Progressive  businessmen, 
:ven  forty  years  ago,  could  organize 
o  plan  the  operations  of  their  mu- 
licipal  corporation.  The  obstructions 

reel  «t  up  by  real  estate  and  other  narrow 
nterests  could  be  fought  on  practical 

»itn  «rounds  with  little  or  no  ideological 

ie  llAmotions.  In  the  nation  it  is  different. 

pj(S|  The   national  .government   has   al- 


ways  been  strongly  political;  and  al- 
though some  economic  planning  was 
initiated  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
there  has  always  been  widespread  feel- 
ing that  the  government  should  not 
meddle  with  economic  matters.  The 
New  Deal,  approaching  national  eco- 
nomic problems  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  the  Chicago  Commercial  Club 
looked  at  the  problems  of  its  city,  was 
in  shocking  violation  of  the  mythical 
proprieties  of  national  government. 

The  National  Planning  Board 
therefore  faced  a  hostile  environment. 
Congress  would  take  a  lot  from  the 
Park  and  Planning  Commission.  But 
when  some  of  the  same  men  were  to 
propose  new  projects  for  the  nation, 
and  to  point  out  the  derelictions  of 
Congress  in  its  past  economic  man- 
agement, many  of  the  legislators  were 
resentful.  Congress  prefers  the  Budget 
Bureau  as  the  office  presumed  to  be 
occupied  solely  in  moderating  the 
Executive's  demands  for  money. 

President  Roosevelt  changed  the 
name  of  the  National  Planning  Board 
to  National  Resources  Board,  in  an 
attempt  to  dodge  the  emotional  com- 
plex against  planning;  then  he  made 
it  the  National  Resources  Committee 
and  finally  tried  National  Resources 
Planning  Board.  Nonetheless,  Con- 
gres  killed  it  off  in  1943,  after  the 
board  had  boldly  ventured  a  report 
on  full  employment. 

"Not  Without  Issue" 

During  the  board's  precarious  life, 
Mr.  Delano  held  the  wheel  with  a 
steady  hand.  His  prestige  in  the  city 
of  Washington  and  in  Congress,  and 
the  successful  work  he  still  carried  on 
in  the  Park  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion, undoubtedly  helped  greatly  to 
keep  the  board  alive.  Inside  the  board 
he  was,  as  elsewhere,  the  chief  co- 
ordinating influence  that  kept  the  or- 
ganization functioning  and  turning 
out  valuable  reports  while  storms 
raged  around  it. 

In  its  early  years,  the  board  was  able 
to  promote  city,  state,  and  regional 
planning  organizations,  at  first  with 
the  help  of  subsidies.  Many  are  still 
operating  with  the  support  of  their 
own  governments.  The  board  also 
took  up  the  study  of  resources,  bring- 
ing distinguished  scientists  together 
in  working  committees,  and  coordin- 
ating the  knowledge  that  was  scat- 
tered among  government  bureaus  and 
private  sources.  Many  of  the  reports 
will  take  a  long  time  to  become  out- 
dated. Much  of  the  knowledge  and 
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experience  gained  in  the  board's  work 
is  still  in  the  government,  one  place 
or  another. 

Although  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  was  finally  killed,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Delano  and  his  associ- 
ates cannot  be  regarded  as  fruitless. 
In  a  surprisingly  short  time,  Congress 
on  its  own  motion  tacked  on  to  the 
badly  battered  Employment  Bill  of 
1945  provision  for  a  new  Economic 
Board.  This  one  is  Congress'  own 
lusty  offspring.  It  has  no  mandate  to 
stick  to  surveys  of  resources  and  keep 
off  hot  subjects.  Its  main  job  is  to 
project  a  plan  for  full  employment. 
One  could  quote  the  Bible  at  length, 
at  this  point,  but  Mr.  Delano  has 
never  shown  signs  of  wanting  to  get 
credit  for  anything. 

Frederic  Delano,  as  engineer  and 
organizer,  has  changed  the  face  of 
three  great  cities,  and  finally,  it  would 
seem,  has  played  his  part  even  in  de- 
feat, in  winning  the  first  battle  for 
applying  both  technology  and  good 
sense  to  national  economic  affairs.  To 
the  many  people  who  became  his 
friends  he  stands  as  a  testimony  to 
the  value  of  his  kind  of  life.  Look  at 
the  titles  of  the  books  on  his  book- 
plate. They  were  his  own  choice. 
Some  of  them  represent  the  tools  of 
his  particular  kind  of  work.  But  the 
first  book  in  the  row  is  "Romance  and 
Adventure."  The  tools  and  the  work 
were  only  the  instruments.  The  re- 
sult: a  good  life. 
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dren  entrusted  to  her,  many  American 
communities  refuse  to  accept  the 
teacher  as  they  do  their  other  pro- 
fessional members — the  minister,  doc- 
tor, dentist,  lawyer  or  engineer. 

The  factors  that  have  led  so  many 
trained  teachers  to  seek  other  occu- 
pations have  also  served  to  discourage 
able  young  men  and  women  from  en- 
tering the  field. 

The  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges  reports  that  be- 
tween 1941  and  1943,  the  fall  regis- 
tration in  its  156  member  institutions, 
including  some  college  and  university 
schools  of  education,  decreased  50.6 
percent — a  loss  not  equalled  in  any 
other  type  of  four-year  institution  ex- 
cept liberal  arts  colleges  for  men. 
There  was  a  26  percent  increase  be- 
tween October  1943  and  October  1945, 
but  the  enrollment  for  the  year  just 


closed  still  constituted  only  62  per- 
cent of  that  for  October  1941. 

Other  campuses  are  almost  over- 
whelmed by  record-breaking  enroll- 
ments, and  college  and  university  au- 
thorities fear  that  they  may  be  forced 
to  deny  admittance  to  thousands  of 
qualified  students  this  fall.  Neverthe- 
less, many  teacher  training  institutions 
have  room  for  25  to  50  percent  more 
students  than  they  have  in  prospect. 

A  survey  made  by  Benjamin  Fine, 
education  editor  of  The  New  Yor/{ 
Times,  just  before  the  close  of  the 
1945-46  school  year,  revealed  a  dis- 
quieting situation.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  teachers  colleges  are  not 
equipping  enough  young  teachers  to 
make  good  the  outflow  from  the  pro- 
fession. Thus,  the  Colorado  State  Col- 
lege of  Education  had  an  enrollment 
of  1,037  in  May  1946,  as  compared 
with  1,554  in  1939 — a  drop  of  about 
33  percent.  Mr.  Fine's  report  of  the 
inquiry  quotes  the  comment  of  W.  D. 
Armentrout,  vice-president  of  the 
institution:  "Over  25  percent  of  the 
teachers  in  Colorado  are  teaching  on 
special  permits.  The  present  number 
of  teachers  graduating  from  our  col- 
leges in  the  state  cannot  begin  to  fill 
the  vacancies." 

The  survey  found  equally  serious 
shortages  in  other  states.  For  example, 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  in  the 
year  just  closed  had  an  enrollment  of 
712,  as  compared  with  1,500  in  the 
last  prewar  year.  Eastern  Kentucky 
State  Teachers  College  had  850  stu- 
dents, which  was  30  percent  below 
its  1939-40  figure.  Western  Washing- 
ton College  of  Education  operated  at 
only  50  percent  of  capacity,  with  424 
students  on  a  campus  which  had  over 
900  as  its  normal  prewar  student  body. 
In  1915-46,  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Education  had  294  students,  96  per- 
cent of  them  women.  In  1939-40,  it 
had  450  students,  with  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  men. 

In  general,  this  inquiry  found  a 
bigger  enrollment  in  teachers  colleges 
in  the  East  than  in  the  South  and 
West.  The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  had  a  spring  enrollment  of 
860,  compared  with  705  in  1940. 
Keene  Teachers  College,  in  New 
Hampshire,  had  228  students.  It  had 
375  in  1940,  and  expects  there  will  be 
as  many  as  100  vacancies  in  the  fall. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univers- 
ity, is  the  one  institution  in  its  field 
that  reports  overcrowding  comparable 
to  that  on  liberal  arts  campuses.  It 
enrolled  6,672  students  for  the  spring 


session,  as  compared  with  its  high  c 
5,958  in  1938-39.  In  its  first  postwa 
student  body,  Teachers  College  ha 
1,600  veterans. 

Another  indication  of  the  lack  c 
interest  in  a  teaching  career  is  a  r< 
port  from  Illinois  on  scholarships.  I 
that  state,  where  more  than  4,30 
emergency  certificates  were,  used  i 
the  past  school  year  by  teachers  whos 
qualifications  fell  short  of  legal  r< 
quirements,  more  than  a  third  of  th 
scholarships  provided  for  teacht 
training  went  begging.  The  legisl; 
ture  appropriates  funds  for  972  stal 
scholarships,  apportioned  amon 
graduates  of  the  673  accredited  foui 
year  high  schools  in  the  state.  I 
1945-46,  high  school  graduates  use 
606  of  these  scholarships,  but  366  wer 
declined.  To  qualify  for  one  of  th 
awards,  a  student  must  rank  in  th 
upper  quarter  of  his  class. 

Grade  Schools  Suffer 

The  chief  teacher  shortages  are  r< 
ported  in  elementary  schools,  and  i 
a  small  group  of  high  school  an 
junior  high  school  subjects:  scienc< 
mathematics,  home  economics,  phys 
cal  education  for  girls,  business  sut 
jects  (shorthand,  typing,  bookkeeping 
and  so  on).  The  postwar  student  bod 
in  the  teacher  training  institution 
seems  only  mildly  interested  in  fillin 
these  gaps  in  the  professional  fiek 
Most  of  the  relatively  small  numbe 
of  men  enrolled  are  reported  to  hav 
their  eye  on  administrative  post: 
Those  who  look  forward  to  teachin 
are  interested  almost  exclusively  i 
high  school  positions  in  physical  edi 
cation  for  boys  and  in  industrial  art! 
With  the  greatest  need  in  the  grad| 
schools,  only  about  half  as  many  elJ 
mentary  teachers  were  in  training  i 
1945-46  as  in  1940. 

This  situation  is  the  more  serioi 
when  it  is  viewed  in  relation  to  th 
changing     school     population.     Th 
grade  schools  reached  a  peak  enrol 
ment  of  23,600,000  in  1930.  A  decli 
in    the    birthrate    in    the    depressio 
years  brought  the  elementary  schoc 
enrollment  in  1940  down  to  the  19. 
level  of  21,000,000.  The  trend  in  tl 
birthrate  shifted  in  1935,  and  the  nun 
her  of  births  in  1943  was  almost 
percent   higher  than   the  number 
births  in  1933.  This  means,  the  popl 
lation  experts  point  out,  that  by  19! 
there   will   be   25,000,000   children 
the  elementary  schools.  In  the  secoi 
dary  schools,  the  slump  in  the  birt 
rate   in   the   Thirties  will  be   felt  1 
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1950.  In  that  year  of  peak  enrollment 
in  the  grades,  the  statisticians  estimate 
that  there  will  be  6,500,000  pupils  in 
the  high  schools,  as  compared  with 
7,100,000  in  1940. 

Free  education,  as  a  bulwark  of 
democracy,  is  part  of  the  American 
tradition.  The  experience  with  Selec- 
tive Service  served  to  make  clear  how 
far  we  fall  short  of  meeting  this  ideal 
in  practice.  A  mounting  teacher  short- 
age is  a  major  handicap  in  plans  and 
efforts  to  do  better  than  we  hitherto 
have  done  in  providing  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  our  chil- 
dren. Students  of  the  problem  are 
agreed  that  the  most  useful  single 
change  that  can  be  made  to  hold  able 
teachers  in  the  profession,  and  to  at- 
tract superior  young  men  and  women 
to  the  field  is  to  increase  salaries, 
bringing  them  up  to  the  level  of  earn- 
ings in  other  vocations  calling  for 
comparable  training,  and  imposing 
comparable  responsibilities. 

To  the  harassed  taxpayer  who  ar- 
gues that  "We  can't  afford  it,"  some 
comparisons,  cited  by  the  National 
Education  Association  are  revealing: 

The  total  annual  cost  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  has 
for  some  time  remained  at  about  $2,- 
500,000,000,  which  constituted  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  national  income 
in  1940,  and  1.5  percent  in  194.1  But 
between  1939  and  1942,  our  annual 
national  expenditure  for  beauty  treat- 
ments and  cosmetics  increased  from 
$1,000,000,000  to  $1,500,000,000;  for  to- 
bacco, from  $1,800,000,000  to  $2,400,- 
000,000;  for  alcoholic  beverages,  from 
$3,400,000,000  to  $5,200,000,000. 

Comparable  increases  in  school 
budgets  would  mean  a  new  measure 
of  security  for  the  teaching  profession; 
and  for  our  children,  a  better  chance 
to  grow  into  informed  and  responsible 
men  and  women. 
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very  fact  that  the  dream  of  decades, 
a  socialist  government,  has  been  real- 
ized should  be  sufficient  to  arouse  en- 
thusiastic response  from  the  miners. 
Surely  the  political  victory  would 
spur  them  to  produce  the  millions  of 
additional  tons  so  desperately  needed. 
All  through  the  fall  months,  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  this  pro- 
duction goal  would  be  reached,  the 
Labour  government  carried  on  a 
campaign  of  speeches,  conferences, 
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of  your  latent  ability,  your  powers  of  imagination,  logic,  etc.  Not  all  applicants  pass  this 
test.  Those  who  do  are  qualified  to  take  the  famous  N.I.A.  course  based  on  the  practical 
training  given  by  big  metropolitan  dailies. 

This    is    the    New    York    Copy    Desk    Method    which    teaches    you    to    write    by    writing! 
You  develop  your  individual  style  instead  of  trying  to  copy 
that   of   others. 

You  "cover"  actual  assignments  such  as  metropolitan  re- 
porters get.  Although 'you  work  at  home,  on  your  own  time, 
you  are  constantly  guided  by  experienced  writers. 
It  is  really  fascinating  work.  Each  week  you  see  new  prog- 
ress. In  a  matter  of  months  you  can  acquire  the  coveted 
"professional"  touch.  Then  you're  ready  for  market  with 
greatly  improved  chances  of  making  sales. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

But  the  first  step  is  to  take  the  Writing  Aptitude  Test.  It 
requires  but  a  few  minutes  and  costs  nothing.  So  mail  the 
coupon  now.  Make  the  first  move  towards  the  most  enjoy- 
able and  profitable  occupation — writing  for  publication! 
Newspaper  Institute  of  America,  One  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.  (Founded  1925) 


NOTICE  TO 
CANADIANS 

Newspaper  Institute's 
operations  in  Canada 
have  been  approved  by 
the  Foreign  Exchange 
Control  Board.  To 
facilitate  all  financial 
transactions  a  special 
permit  has  been  as- 
signed to  their  account 
with  The  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce, 
Montreal. 


VETERANS:  This  Course  Approved  for 
Veterans'  Training 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America 

One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  free  Writing  Aptitude  Test  and  further 
information  about  writing  for  profit  as  promised  in  Survey  Graphic,  July. 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Mr. 

Address 

(      )    Check  here  if  you  are  eligible  under  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights. 

(All  correspondence  confidential.    No  salesman  will  call  on  you.)  86-L-666 

Copyright  1946  Newspaper  Institute  of  America. 
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av.j  propaganda  in  the  coal  districts. 
Yet  over-all  absenteeism  of  miners 
had  risen  last  winter  to  a  new  all  time 
high  of  20  percent.  In  April,  volun- 
tary absenteeism  at  the  coal  face  was 
40  percent  higher  than  in  April  1^45. 

The  miners  themselves  are  bone 
tired  after  the  long  stretch  of  extra 
strain  and  toil  in  the  war  years.  Nor 
can  one  conceive  of  their  rallying  the 
energy  needed  for  increased  output  on 
their  postwar  diet  lacking,  as  it  does, 
protein,  fats,  and  sugar  in  adequate 
amounts.  Their  lowered  vitality  comes 
over  you  when  you  watch  them  com- 
ing from  their  work  as  slowly  and 
wearily  as  any  plowman — or  when 
you  talk  with  them  and  their  wives 
about  the  things  they  have  gone 
through  and  still  have  to  face. 

Reaching  far  deeper  into  their 
hearts  and  minds  than  government 
appeals,  than  planning  and  blueprints 
for  a  "new  status"  for  miners  and  for 
making  coal  mining  "attractive,"  are 
their  bitter  memories  of  the  insecur- 
ity, the  hazards,  broken  health,  and 
dreary  lives  which  too  often  have  been 
their  lot  throughout  a  lifetime.  Over 
and  over  in  the  mining  villages  I 
found  these  memories  voiced  in  the 
old,  simple  phrase,  "My  son  shall 
never  go  to  the  pits." 

What,  then,  have  been  the  "great 
expectations"  these  coal  miners  and 
their  wives  have  cherished  in  looking 
forward  to  nationalization  of  the 
mines?  They  have  thought  it  would 
mean  regular  and  adequate  income; 
the  prevention  of  occupational  acci- 
dents and  disease;  a  home  and  com- 
munity life  out  from  under  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  past. 

They  had  every  reason  to  think  this 
— for  that  was  the  meaning  of  social- 
ism as  it  was  tirelessly  expounded  to 
them  by  Labour  Party  and  trade 
union  leaders  all  through  the  years 
since  World  War  I. 

The  Task  of  Nationalization 

That  these  are  the  ultimate  objec- 
tives of  the  Labour  government  can- 
not be  doubted.  But  in  the  Nation- 
alization Bill  introduced  last  Decem- 
ber only  the  most  general  reference,  or 
none  at  all,  was  made  to  these  issues 
bearing  so  vitally  on  the  day-to-day 
lives  of  mining  families.  Nor  was  re- 
assurance forthcoming  from  official 
statements  by  the  Minister  of  Fuel 
and  Power  and  others  as  to  the  bill's 
purpose  and  as  to  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  carrying  that  out.  Rather, 
it  has  been  reiterated  that  the  nation- 


alization measure  is  intended  to  "as- 
sure a  service  run  in-  the  national  in- 
terest"— not  "class  legislation"  for  the 
benefit  of  miners;  that  the  industry 
when  nationalized  must  operate 
strictly  on  a  business  basis,  and  pay 
its  way  without  government  subsidy; 
and  that  the  nine  men  who  will  be 
appointed  to  the  Coal  Board  to  ad- 
minister the  industry  are  to  be  paid 
salaries  on  a  commercial,  not  a  civil 
service,  basis. 

The  primary  importance  given 
such  factors  by  Labour  government 
officials  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
having  had  placed  in  their  hands  an 
enormous  task  which  is  essentially 
technical  and  extremely  complex.  Po- 
litical campaigning  against  the  evils 
of  private  enterprise  was  one  thing; 
doing  the  job  is  something  else.  Con- 
fronted with  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  socialist  program  work 
they  have  seemed  almost  to  lean  over 
backward  to  prove  their  ability  to 
carry  it  through  as  "good  business- 
men," with  no  loopholes  for  any 
charge  of  bureaucratic  inefficiency. 

The  Miner's  Charter 

The  questions  which  sprang  up  in 
the  mining  districts  were  quite  as 
natural  a  consequence:  What  about 
wages?  What  about  our  union  con- 
tracts ?  What  about  compensation  and 
retirement  benefits?  What  does  the 
general  provision  about  a  reconsti- 
tuted Miners'  Welfare  Commission 
mean  exactly  in .  the  way  of  better 
health  and  community  life?  In  other 
words — just  where  do  we  come  in 
on  this? 

With  concern  mounting  on  such 
questions,  the  National  Miners'  Union 
drew  up  and  presented  to  Emanuel 
Shinwell,  Minister  of  Fuel  and 
Power,  a  12-point  charter  outlining 
the  position  of  the  miners.  Whatever 
assurances,  if  any,  were  given  in  con- 
ferences between  the  miners'  repre- 
sentatives and  the  cabinet  member, 
nothing  along  these  lines  found  its 
way  into  the  legislation.  The  bill 
passed  unchanged  on  second  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  first 
of  February. 

Shortly  afterward,  Mr.  Shinwell 
again  issued  dire  warnings  about  the 
coal  shortage.  Speaking  in  February 
at  a  meeting  in  one  of  the  mining 
districts,  he  said  in  part:  "Unless  out- 
put rises  and  continues  to  rise,  we 
are  in  sight  of  actual  stoppages  of 
factories  for  lack  of  fuel.  It  is  now 
nothing  less  than  the  urgent,  patriotic 


duty  of  every  man  in  the  industry  to 
speed  up  production." 

In  reply,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Miners'  Union  stated:  "We 
have  for  some  time  been  doing  our 
utmost  to  boost  output,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  We  have  also  put 
up  proposals  which  we  considered 
helpful,  but  nothing  has  been  done 
about  them."  And  the  Labourite 
Daily  Herald  reported  the  meeting 
under  the  headline,  "Miners  Feeling 
Puzzled."* 

Miners'  wives  were  feeling  puzzled, 
also.  One  of  them  said  to  me:  "We 
don't  understand  about  it  all.  I  guess 
it  just  means  we're  getting  a  change 
of  employers — maybe  a  better  one, 
maybe  not."  She  was  one  of  a  group 
of  mothers  who  had  been  taken  to  see 
a  training  center  for  boys.  Govern- 
ment officials  had  arranged  these 
visits  with  the  idea  of  overcoming 
objections  by  such  parents  to  their 
sons  becoming  miners  in  their  turn. 
This  woman  told  me  that  the  center 
was  "nice,"  but  when  I  asked  her 
about  her  plans  for  her  own  son,  she 
said,  "Anything  for  him  but  the  pit." 

The  ensuing  weeks  brought  further 
appeals  and  warnings  to  miners,  and 
conferences  between  their  representa- 
tives and  the  Minister  of  Fuel  and 
Power — but  no  increase  in  coal  pro- 
duction. The  average  weekly  output 
for  April  dropped  362,300  tons  below 
that  of  March.  A  turn  for  the  better 
was  evidenced  in  May,  according  to  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Shinwell.  An  article 
in  The  New  Yorf(  Times  of  June  7, 
wirelessed  from  London,  quotes  him 
as  stating  that  the  number  of  boys 
entering  the  mines  on  leaving  school 
was  substantially  increasing.  "So  fa 
as  manpower  in  the  mining  industry 
is  concerned,"  he  said,  "we  seem  to 
have  turned  the  corner." 

As    I    read    his    words    I    recallec 
vividly    my    last    brief    glimpse    o 
that  fourteen-year-old  boy  of  the  pit — 
and  others   like  him.  He  had  come 
up  on  the  cage  with  the  superinten 
dent  and  me.  When  we  reached  the 
surface  he  went  off  in  another  direc 
tion  as  we  started  for  the  mine  office 
Someone    called    the    superintenden 
aside  and  I  walked  on  alone.  I  felt  a 
touch  on  my  arm.  The  boy  was  be 
side  me.  A  bit  breathless,  he  asked 
"Please,  lady,  would  there  be  a  chance 
for  a  lad  in  the  States?" 


*Late  in  June,  Mr.  Shinwel!  announced  in  Cora 
mons  that  the  government  has  accepted  the  union' 
proposal  for  a  five-day  week  in  the  coal  mines 
at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Coal  Board.—  Th 
Editor. 
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WORKERS    WANTED 


TWO  CASEWORKERS  for  Child  Welfare  de- 
partment of  Lutheran  agency.  College  back- 
ground required,  one  worker  with  experience. 
Excellent  educational  opportunities  at  nearby 
graduate  school.  Salary  at  prevailing  rates. 
Expanding  program  in  child  placement  and 
guidance.  Apply  Lutheran  Charities,  3463 
Gratiot  Avenue,  Detroit  7,  Michigan. 

POSITION  AS  COUNTY  SECRETARY  in 
rural  County  located  in  Pocono  mountains, 
affiliated  with  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  Requires  senior  case  worker  or 
beginning  supervisor.  Salary  range  $2600- 
$3000.  Supervision  by  County  Agency  Depart- 
ment of  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Penna. 
Apply  to  Ora  Pendleton,  Director,  County 
Agency  Department,  311  S.  Juniper  Street, 
Phila.  7,  Pa. 

CASE  WORKERS,  medical  or  others  interested 
in  medical  field.  Positions  in  social  service 
department  of  large  general  hospital  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  Good  supervision.  Oppor- 
tunity for  medical  social  and  other  instruc- 
tion at  university.  8379  Survey. 

CHILDREN'S  AGENCY  in  Chicago  area  oper- 
ating a  foster  home  and  institutional  program 
and  caring  for  over  700  children  a  year  desires 
to  employ  male  and  female  case  workers. 
Opportunities  for  part  time  schooling  in  a 
school  of  social  work  while  employed.  Salaries 
$1,800  to  $2,400  a  year.  8407  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS:  Foster  Home  placement 
and  general  child  Welfare  Services  including 
some  protective  and  unmarried  mother  cases. 
Private,  non-sectarian,  community-wide  agency 
of  recognized  standards.  Salary  range  $2100- 
$3100  for  two  year  graduate,  School  of  Social 
Work.  Write  Executive  Secretary,  Children's 
Bureau  of  Los  Angeles,  2824  Hyans  Street, 
Los  Angeles  26,  Calif. 

CHILD  PLACING  AGENCY  with  opportunity 
for  work  in  both  urban  and  rural  territories 
has  openings  for  qualified  case  workers  in- 
terested in  the  children's  field.  Skilled  supervi- 
sion and  opportunity  for  individual  advance- 
ment. Salary  range  $2200  to  $2900.  Apply  to 
Mrs.  Madeleine  Maris,  Case  Work  Supervisor, 
Philadelphia  Bureau,  Children's  Aid  Society, 
311  S.  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Founder  and  President  of  Na- 
tionally known  Club  and  Camp  for  under-privi- 
leged boys  located  in  New  England.  Profes- 
sional training  and  experience  with  boys  es- 
sential. Must  be  familiar  with  group  work 
techniques.  Fine  opportunity  for  young  man 
of  enthusiasm  to  progress  with  a  unique  or- 
ganization. IMMEDIATE  INTERVIEW. 
STATE  EXPERIENCE  AND  REMUNERA- 
TION. 8400  Survey. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  Medical 
Department  in  General  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia. Salary  commensurate  with  training  and 
experience.  8399  Survey. 

TWO  CASEWORKERS.  One  with  two  vear 
social  work  graduate  training  with  psychiatric 
background  plus  experience ;  one  with  experi- 
ence and  at  least  one  year  graduate  training 
including  300  hours  supervised  field  work. 
Salary  ranges  $185-$244  and  $165-$218  with 
possibility  for  increases  in  1947.  Write  Miss 
Mary  Russell,  Executive  Director,  Family 
Service  Society,  35  North  Arroyo  Parkway, 
Pasadena  1,  California. 

WANTED:  Medical  Social  Worker.  Position 
available  in  hundred  bed  county  sanatorium 
in  middle  western  State.  Must  have  had  at 
least  one  year  of  medical  social  work  train- 
ing in  an  accredited  school  of  social  work,  plus 
two  years  of  supervised  hospital  social  work 
experience.  Salary :  $200.00.  8398  Survey. 

WANTED:  Qualified  case  worker  to  learn  spe- 
cialized techniques  in  field  of  immigration  and 
naturalization  aid.  Write  International  Insti- 
tute of  Milwaukee  County,  259  E.  Wells 
Street,  Milwaukee  2,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED:  Assistant  to  Headworker  in  estab- 
lished Settlement.  8391  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quali- 
fied, by  Jewish  family  and  children's  agency. 
Excellent  staff  development  program.  Oppor- 
tunity special  assignments,  one  to  combine 
case  work  and  public  relations  program.  Sal- 
ary range:  case  worker  I,  $2100-53000;  case 
worker  II,  $2900-$4000.  8402  Survey. 


WORKERS   WANTED 


CHILD  WELFARE  CONSULTANT  to  assist 
in  allocation  of  dependent  children  as  represen- 
tative of  a  group  of  Protestant  agencies  in  a 
Juvenile  Court.  8395  Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKER,  male,  New  York  City  Of- 
fice, N.Y.S.  Training  School  for  Boys.  Salary 
$2268-$2806.  General  case  work  services  for 
adolescent  boys.  Desire  satisfactory  combina- 
tion graduate  training  and  case  work  experi- 
ence. State  qualifications.  8396  Survey. 

WANTED:  For  permanent  posjtion — Director 
of  Farm  Vacation  Camp,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City  (children  and  adults),  winter  work 
in  city  with  neighborhood  house.  Chickering 
4-0795. 

RESEARCH  DIRECTOR  for  The  Ohio  Wel- 
fare Council,  a  privately-supported  social  wel- 
fare planning  organization.  Must  have:  grad- 
uate training  in  social  welfare  administration, 
public  administration,  government  or  eco- 
nomics ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  research  and 
statistical  methods ;  high-grade  experience  in 
social  research.  Public  welfare  or  community 
organization  experience  valuable.  Age  30-45 
preferred.  Write  The  OWC,  150  East  Broad 
St.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio,  giving  full  details 
and  stating  salary  desired. 

PENAL  WORKERS,  2,  man  and  woman;  pri- 
vate case  work  agency  expanding  staff  and 
service ;  accepting  applications  from  graduates 
of  schools  of  social  work.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  capable  individuals  for  training  for 
advanced  penal  and  correctional  positions. 
8390  Survey. 

PROBATION  OFFICERS— Men  and  women 
for  Juvenile  Court  using  case-work  methods ; 
midwestern  city,  qualifications  college  de- 
gree, school  of  social  work  training  desirable: 
experience  in  approved  agency  or  court ;  good 
salary,  traveling  expenses,  retirement  plan, 
liberal  vacation  period,  no  politics.  8393 
Survey. 

DIRECTOR,  Family  Agency  in  Midwest.  Re- 
sponsible for  supervising  case  work,  working 
closely  with  Board  of  Directors  and  the  com- 
munity. Rapidly  expanding  community  which 
presents  an  unusual  opportunity  for  person 
with  training  and  experience  in  family  field. 
Good  salary.  8394  Survey. 

WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working 
supervisor.  Agency  is  expanding  its  family 
and  child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. Transportation  paid  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Write  Catholic  Social  Service,  995 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must  have 
graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities,  418  N. 
25th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

CHALLENGING  case  work  opening  in  special- 
ized Denver  Hospital  for  competent  Jewish 
graduate  of  a  school  of  social  work.  Starting 
salary  $3400  to  $2700  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence. State  qualifications,  8384  Survey.  If  ap- 
plicant resides  in  New  York,  apply  Mrs.  Erna 
L.  Lindenbaum,  Vanderbilt  6-1590. 

SUPERVISOR.  Professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced, to  have  charge  of  a  family  service 
department  in  multiple  service  Jewish  caM 
work  agency.  Responsibilities  include  supervis- 
ion of  worker  and  students,  administration  of 
unit  and  commnnhy  committee  work.  Salary 
range  $2900-$4000.  8403  Survey. 

CASEWORKER — Church  agency  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Primarily  to  work  with  juveniles 
appearing  in  court.  Also  opportunity  for  fam- 
ily case  work.  Lutheran  preferred.  8337  Survey. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 35e    per    line 

\«n-diaplaT     .....         80     per     word 

Minimum    Charge    .    .    $1.50    per    Insertion 

Discounts      .      .      1O%     on     six    insertions 

CASH   WITH  ORDER 

Survey     Graphic 
112  E.    19th  Street  New  York  3 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


HOW  TO   RAISE   MONEY 

C/iar/es  W.  Soluble 

Based  on  long  experience  in  raising  money  for 
educational,  social,  and  religious  organizations. 
Tells  of  actual  procedures  and  techniques  that 
produce  results.  Shows  how  volunteers  can  be 
trained.  $3.00 

ASSOCIATION   PRESS 


347    Madison    Ave. 


New    York    17 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS 

SCHOENHOF'S  FOREIGN   BOOKS,   INC. 

1280   Massachusetts  Avenue,   Dept.    SV 

Cambridge   38,    Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 

FREE    CATALOG,    showing    several    hundred 

beautiful  designs. 
ANTIOCH  BOOKPLATES,  Box  218.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  PERIODICALS  by  asking 
me  for  any  number  at  a  time.  Pay  after  I 
bill  you  at  publishers'  lowest  prices.  Catalog 
SG,  free.  JOHN  CREHORE,  Postbox  2929-G, 
Washington  13,  D.  C. 

RESORT 

COTTAGE  ON  THE  HILL,  Athens,  N.  Y. 
Attractive  rooms  j  wonderful  view;  fresh  vege- 
tables, conscientiously  prepared.  Folders  on 
request.  125  miles  from  New  York.  Louis  J. 
Roemer,  Mgr. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNO  MAN,  30,  Protestant,  health  excellent. 
Master's  degree  in  social  work.  Last  five 
years  Artillery  Officer.  Interested  in  a  posi- 
tion requiring  initiative  and  some  administra- 
tive responsibility.  8367  Survey. 

MARRIED  COUPLE,  with  college  degrees,  just 
returned  from  overseas  service  managing  a 
leave  hotel  (a  "home  away  from  home")  for 
military  personnel,  would  like  similar  posi- 
tion in  boy's  school  or  college  or  other  in- 
stitution where  ability  in  executive  manage- 
ment, food  planning,  and  central  buying  could 
be  used  to  advantage.  Counseling  and  guid- 
ance possible  if  desired.  8405  Survey. 

MAN,  M.A.  Social  Work,  34,  Catholic,  exten- 
sive  administrative  experience ;  past  3  years 
Red  Cross,  community  service,  fund  raising; 
7  years  previous  experience  in  Social  Work. 
Active  in  community  organization  as  Presi- 
dent of  a  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Inter- 
ested executive  position  in  community  organi- 
zation, children's  field  or  private  agency,  pref- 
erably New  York  area.  8362  Survey. 

MAN,  mature  age,  Ph.D.  in  Sociology,  many 
years  of  experience  as  a  college  teacher,  de- 
sires professional  advancement.  8397  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  trained  and  experienced  woman, 
capable  of  carrying  a  complete  institutional 
child  care  or  aged  program,  seeks  connections. 
Free  to  go  anywhere.  8381  Survey. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  wants 
part  time  work,  rural  setting.  Good  at  anam- 
nesis. Drives.  Experience:  delinquents;  mental 
defectives ;  foster  care.  Now  employed  in 
state  institution  full  time.  8404  Survey. 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 
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New  HARPER  BOOKS 
for  Survey  Readers 


Fourth  in  the  Series  on  Problems  of  "Race 
and  Culture  in  American  Education'  spon- 
sored by  the  Bureau  for  Intercultural 
Education 

MINORITY 
PROBLEMS 

IN  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

A  Study  of  Administrative  Policies  and 
Practices  in  Seven  School  Systems 

By  THEODORE  BRAMELD 

Professor  of  Educational  Philosophy 
University  of  Minnesota 

Do  the  practices  and  policies  in  our  public  schools  de- 
velop good  human  relations  which  overcome  race  and 
religious  differences?  This  book  is  a  first-hand  study 
of  how  school  systems  in  seven  representative  cities 
have  approached  problems  in  intercultural  relations. 
Dr.  Brameld  reports  upon  American  school  administra- 
tion in  its  social  setting — influenced  by  the  power  and 
pressure  structure  of  the  modern  community  as  well  as 
by  democratic  ideas.  He  interprets  the  mechanics  of 
administrative  organization  to  show  how  intercultural 
policies  actually  develop.  This  book  provides  a  yard- 
stick for  measuring  school  policies  and  practices  use- 
ful to  all  educators  and  citizens  concerned  for  democ- 


racy. 


$2.50 


Eighth  Yearbook 
of  the  John  Dervey  Society 

THE  AMERICAN 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

Its  Responsibility  and  Opportunity 
Edited  by  HOLLIS  L.  CASWELL 

Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Eight  members  of  the  John  Dewey  Society,  authorities 
on  secondary  education,  bring  together  in  this  yearbook 
their  definitive  thought  on  the  whole  problem  of  the 
American  high  schools  today.  It  supplies  a  searching 
analysis  of  the  shortcomings  and  difficulties  and  offers 
the  approach  to  improvement  necessary  to  a  full  meet- 
ing of  responsibility.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
vocational  education  program,  the  training  of  teachers 
and  to  questions  of  organization  and  administration — 
federal,  state  and  local.  No  educator,  administrator  or 
citizen  concerned  with  the  future  effectiveness  of  second- 
ary education  can  afford  to  ignore  this  book.  $3.00 
(Coming  in  Inly) 


THE  PERSONNEL 

PROGRAM  OF 

JACK  AND  HEINTZ 

By  ROSWELL  H.  WARD 

Here  is  on  authoritative  account  of  the  novel  and  suc- 
cessful personnel  policies  of  the  Jack  and  Heintz  Com- 
pany in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  These  policies,  based  on 
years  of  prewar  experience,  were  tried  and  tested  in 
wartime  with  amazing  results,  and  are  now  undergoing 
adjustment  to  peacetime  conditions.  Describing  a  bold 
departure  from  many  conventional  personnel  practices, 
this  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  betterment  of  labor  relations  in  this 
country.  $2.00 

(Coming  In  July) 

MY  COUNTRY 
SCHOOL  DIARY 

An  Adventure  in  Creative  Teaching 
By  JULIA  WEBER 

Everyone  interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  rural  life 
including  teachers,  social  workers  and  community 
workers  will  find  here  an  absorbing  and  helpful  record 
of  how  a  one-room-school  teacher  revived  a  community 
during  four  years  of  creative  teaching.  "MY  COUNTRY 
SCHOOL  DIARY  is,  I  believe,  the  best  book  I  have  ever 
read  for  giving  the  spirit  and  practice  of  teaching 
method  in  its  broad  full  sense.  It  deserves  the  very 
widest  sale." — William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

$3.00 

THE  ART  OF 
PLAIN  TALK 

By  RUDOLF  FLESCH 

Author  of  "Maries  of  Readable  Style" 

Do  you  write  and  read  reports?  Issue  public  relations 
releases?  or  otherwise  offer  ideas  for  public  accept- 
ance? Here  is  aid  to  helping  you  put  simple  power  and 
crystal  clarity  into  your  messages.  "At  last  I've  dis- 
covered a  man  that  knows  how  to  write  about  'how  to 
write'  .  .  .  THE  ART  OF  PLAIN  TALK  has  finally  ap- 
plied to  writing  problems  a  method  of  analysis  that 
makes  sense." — Mark  Wiseman,  Advertising  and  Selling. 
"THE  ART  OF  PLAIN  TALK  offers  specific,  eye-on-the- 
word  criticism  of  bad  writing.  (Dr.  Flesch  practices  what 
he  teaches.)  It  offers  much  good  advice  about  the  art 
of  learning  to  write  so  people  can  understand  you."— 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  $2.50 
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I  POSTWAR  SWEDEN 

First  of  three  articles  on  Scandinavia  Revisited 

I  GEORGE  SOLOVEYTCHIK 

When  Chicago  Took  Sidney  Hillman's  Measure 

The  Unpopular  Leon  Bourgeois— Carl  G.  Gustavson 

Adventures  in  Harlan  County,  Kentucky— Marion  Morse  MacKaye 


A  Direct 
Answer  to  the 
Question— 
What  is 
SURVEY 
GRAPHIC? 


...  a  monthly  magazine  of  fact, 
analysis,  interpretation  and  fore- 
cast in  the  social  and  economic 
fields  which  appeals  to  thinking 
citizens  eager  to  know  what's  be- 
hind headlines  and  what  the  fu- 
ture holds.  Authoritative,  engag- 
ingly written,  fully  illustrated. 

During  this  trying  reconversion 
period,  Survey  Graphic  focuses 
on  labor  -  management  problems, 
housing,  health  and  medical  care, 
race  relations,  education,  refu- 
gees, veterans,  the  atom  bomb, 
international  relations,  civil  liber- 
ties— subjects  which  touch  almost 
every  problem  you  face. 

The  Calling  America  Series  of 
ten  special  numbers  —  spearheads 
in  our  wartime  service,  dealing 
with  the  challenge  to  democracy 
from  overseas  —  won  for  Survey 
Graphic  from  four  to  forty  times 
the  readers  of  ordinary  books. 
The  combined  circulation  of  the 
series  reached  half  a  million  with 
seven  numbers  going  into  re-edi- 
tions, two  as  books.  Two  more 
numbers  in  the  series  are  planned 
for  the  winter  months. 

Survey  Graphic  is  published  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  non-par- 
tisan, non-profit,  educational  so- 
ciety organized  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  to  promote  the  common 
welfare.  Subscription:  $3. 


America." — 


From  Our  Readers 

"What  a  fine  job  it  is  ...  as  evidence  of 
the  serious  endeavor  of  responsible  Amer- 
icans to  understand  and  interpret  the  rela- 
tions between  nations."-  —John  G.  Winant, 
U.  S.  Representative,  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  UN. 

'Reports  with  authority  on  matters  about  which 
every  thoughtful  American  is  curious." — Laurence  T. 
Heron  in  Chicago  Tribune. 

"Doing  a  wonderfully  fine  job."-— HEK,  Arizona. 
"One  of  the  most  interesting  publica- 
tions which  I  always  read  and  find  stimu- 
lating."— Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

"The  June  Graphic  seemed  to  me  espe- 
cially good.  I  read  it  with  avidity.  You 
publish  facts  which  one  seems  to  get  no- 
where else."  Eleanor  Hope  Johnson, 
New  Hampshire. 

"Best    socio-economic    journalism    in 
ELW,  California. 
"Sensible,  sane  and  calm." — FWB,  Tennessee. 

"Not  only  an  outstanding  periodical 
but  one  which  any  citizen  will  find  valu- 
able."-—Raymond  Swing,  News  Analyst. 
"I  very  much  appreciate  all  that  The 
Survey   stands   for   and   the   remarkable 
service  it  has  rendered."- —James  C.  Baker, 
Resident  Bishop,  The  Methodist  Church, 
The  California  Area. 

"Thank  you  for  years  of  honest,  stimulating  reading." 
— AMM,  Wisconsin. 

"I  have  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  Survey 
Graphic  is  a  most  important  periodical."-  -Rev.  FM, 
District  of  Columbia. 

"An  invaluable  aid  in  the  interpretation 
of  facts  and  trends  in  a  changing  world." 
— Robert  F.  Wagner,  U.  S.  Senator. 

"I  do  enjoy  The  Survey  so  much  and  it 
is  read  by  so  many  people  ....  a  great  re- 
freshment to  all  of  us  who  do  see  it."- 
Katharine  C.  Dewar,  Scotland. 

"Most  constructive  journal  published  in  America!" 
—Dr.  WLW,  California. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC  HELPS  YOU  UNDERSTAND— READ  ALL  OF  IT 


WATCH 


THESE 


PAGES 


for  a  detailed 


announcement 


of  the  next 


number  in  our 


CALLING 


AMERICA 


SERIES 


COMMON  SENSE  AND  BAD  BOYS 
OTHER  ESSAYS 

By  Hon.  John  F.  Perkins 

Recently  Retired  Justice  Boston  Juvenile  Court 

A  compilation  of  philosophical  talks  and  writings  which 
should  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  youth. 

Price  $2.50 

Make  Checks  Payable  to  The  Publishers: 
The  Citizenship  Training  Department, 
Boston  Juvenile  Court,  17  Somerset  Street, 
Boston  8,  Mass. 


"You  Must  Have  Spent  Years  on  Shorthand" 

NO!  I  Learned  in  6  WEEKS.' 

You,  too,  can  master  SPEEDWRITING,  the  modern  shorthand,  in  one-quarter  the  time 
required  by  symbol  systems.  It  is  far  easier  and  more  accurate  to  write  and  transcribe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  shorthand  writers  have  been  freed  from  the  drudgery  of  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  learning  and  writing  shorthand  through  the  marvelous  SPEED- 
WRITING  system.  It  has  no  signs  or  symbols  but  uses  the  familiar  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
It  eliminates  the  strain  of  taking  dictation  and  is  easy  to  read  back. 

SPEEDWRITERS  are  employed  in  the  better  jobs  all  over  the  country.  Prepare  now 
for   one   of   these    jobs — and    for    the   post-war   opportun:ties   that    await  you  just   ahead! 

YOU  CAN  QUALIFY  AS  A  FAST,  ACCURATE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 
IN    72    HOURS    OF    HOME    STUDY    BY    THIS    FAMOUS    METHOD 


TRADE  MARK. REG  U.S.  PAT. OFF. 


With  no  Interference  with  your  present  work,  with  no  sacrifice  of  yonr  hour*  of 
recreation,  you  can  master  this  easy,  natural  modern  shorthand  in  six  weeks  of 
home  study.  You  can  take  longer  If  you  wish!  many  have  learned  Speed  writing  in 
less  time.  Over  10O.OOO  have  studied  Speedwriting  at  home  in  their  spare  hours., 
The  cost  Is  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  you  would  expect  to  pay.  Speedwriting  l» 
nationally  recognized  and  highly  enilorscd  by  educators 
and  business  leaders.  It  has  been  used  for  over  twenty 
years  in  lending  corporations  mid  Civil  Service.  Mail 
coupon  below  for  illustrated  booklet.  No  cost,  no  obli- 
gation; no  salesman  will  call. 


FREE! 

FASCINATING    NEW 
ILLUSTRATED   BOOKLET 


Gives  you  full  informa- 
tion about  Speedwriting, 
and  includes  easy  lesson 
that  will  have  you  writ- 
ing typical  business  sen- 
tences in  shorthand  in  a 
few  minutes! 


School  of  Speedwriting 

55  West  42  Street 
N.    Y.    18 


SCHOOL  OF  SPEEDWRITING.  INC. 
Dept.  3508-6.  55  West  42  Street,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


School  of  Speedwriting,    Dept.   3508-6 
55  West  42  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  or  expense 
your  new  illustrated  booklet  containing  full  in- 
formation on  Speedwriting — The  Modern  Short- 
hand ;  also  your  easy,  interesting  demonstration 
lesson. 

Name   

Address    

City  and  State  

(Include  -P.O.  Zone  No.,  if  any) 
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BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Among  Ourselves 


,EON  H.  KEYSERLIXG,  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF 
le  National  Housing  Agency,  has  been 
ppointed  by  President  Truman  to  the 
iree-man  economic  advisory  council  which 
'ill  administer  the  Full  Employment  Act. 
Ir.  Keyserling  was  one  of  the  experts 
rho  helped  draft  the  measure.  Survey 
Graphic  readers  will  recall  his  careful  an- 
lysis  of  "The  Full  Employment  Bill  of 
945"  in  the  March  issue  of  that  year,  as 
fell  as  his  thoughtful  treatment  of  the 
Ifagner-Ellender-Taft  housing  bill  in  the 
sue  for  February  1946. 

»  THE  JULY  Surrey  Midmonthly:  "YOUTH 
Vins  Out"  by  R.  W.  Babcock;  "Casework 
hitpost"  by  J.  Benjamin  Beyrer;  and  "Ro- 
lan  Holiday"  by  Gilbert  Kahn — three  ar- 
cles  drawing  useful  lessons  from  social 
'ork  experience'  in  wartime. 

'HE     HEAD     OF     A      SMALL     HOME      FOR     WAR 

rphans  in  Holland  who  many  years  .ice 
it  her  native  America  to  marry  and  live 
i  that  country   is  a   childhood  friend   of 
Survey  editor.   These  excerpts  from  let- 
acknowledging    packages    from    this 
member  and  her  friends  convey  the 
;  of  hardship  and  courage  as  no  head- 
i   could   do,  and   show   how   much   is 
implished  by  the  gestures  which  often 
n  to  us  so  small  and  inadequate: 
.  .  I  do  not  know  whether  you  realize 
much   each   thing   meant.   Not  only 
it  was  in  the  packages,  but  the  packages 
nselves.   The  good   boxes   add   storage 
:e    in    our    looted    pantry,    where    the 
mans    used    the   shelves    for    firewood, 
splendid    brown    paper   we    fastened 
empty   windows,   for    the   winds   al- 
iy  are  sharp,  especially  for  the  sickest 
dren.  And  the  piece  of  soft  muslin  in 
ch  you  sewed  one  box  made  two  pillow 
for   our   sick   babies.    There   are  no 
rds  to  thank  you." 

.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  for  us  here  to 
lember  that  there  are  such  things  left, 
that  with  you  many,  many  children 
«•  whole,  pretty  clothing  as  a  matter 
course.  I  was  so  glad  of  the  fine  over- 
ts  and  caps  for  Piet  and  Simon  because 
re  was  very  little  for  them  last  time, 
ey  are  two  cousins,  and  very  good, 
[ht  boys.  Then  there  were  the  two  suits 
t  also  fitted  them,  but  which  they  must 
re  with  two  other  boys — for  church 
alternate  Sundays. 

No  children  of  those  ages  can  remem- 
the  years  before  the  war,  and  to  have 
se  nice  clodies  helps  us  teach  them 
nners  and  good  bearing.  You  would 
re  to  have  such  an  experience  as  we 
•e  known  (which  God  forbid)  to  real- 
what  it  can  do  to  the  spirit  to  be 
•ged  and  cold  and  seldom  really  clean. 
ir  leaves  many  scars." 

.  I  think  you  were  inspired  when  you 
ied  Box  VIII.  Five  hot  water  bottles, 
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the  blanket,  the  pajamas  and  slippers,  are 
all  so  good  and  so  right.  You  know  a 
thing  like  a  hot  water  bottle  can  warm 
one  bed  and  then  another,  and  it  can  be 
tucked  against  Katje's  feet  and  then  Ken- 
drick's,  and  the  extra  blanket,  too,  can  be 
passed  from  bed  to  bed.  So  each  thing 
helps  more  than  one  child.  And  sometimes 
I  think  it  helps  even  more  those  who  are 
trying  to  take  care  of  these  precious  chil- 
dren, and  keep  the  flame  of  life  alive,  and 
fan  it  and  make  it  burn  higher." 

".  .  .  Now,  there  is  one  little  story  I 
must  tell  you  .  .  .  about  Tilli,  one  of  the 
children  who  has  saddened  us  so  much. 
She  is  almost  thirteen  years  old,  but  it 
seemed  to  us  perhaps  she  would  never 
grow  in  mind  and  spirit  to  her  years. 
She  had  a  shocking  experience1,  seeing  her 
father  and  uncle  hanged  by  the  Nazis  and 
then  later  her  mother  taken  away  .... 
When  she  was  placed  with  us  she  seemed 
lost  behind  a  wall  where  we  could  not 
reach  her.  She  was  always  gentle  and 
patient,  but  always  sat  by  herself  and  al- 
most never  spoke. 


"The  doctor  was  with  us  for  two  days 
when  we  opened  the  box  of  March  4, 
and  she  said  she  would  try  one  thing 
more,  for  Tilli.  She  selected  some  of  the 
prettiest  things  and  put  them  aside.  She 
chose  more  than  one  child's  share,  but  we 
knew  the  rest  would  understand.  After 
breakfast  she  sat  down  beside  Tilli  and 
one  by  one  laid  these  lovely,  soft,  pretty 
things  in  Tilli's  lap. 

"  'A  friend  in  America  sent  these  for 
you.  They  are  yours.  These  belong  to  you, 
Tilli.  They  are  like  the  things  your  Mama 
used  to  select  for  you.  You  will  look  as 
you  used  to  when  you  wear  them.' 

"She  said  such  things  for  a  long  time. 
She  has  such  a  quiet  clear  voice,  and  at 
last  it  seemed  to  reach  Tilli.  There  was 
a  little  Roman  striped  sweater,  and  some 
soft  silk  pajamas  and  a  blouse  with  a 
frill,  and  a  bright  plaid  skirt.  Tilli  touched 
them,  and  then  she  put  her  face  among  the 
things  and  rubbed  her  cheeks  on  them. 
And  then  at  last  she  lifted  her  head  and 
smiled.  And  then  she  was  alive.  It  was  a 
miracle." 


SIDNEY  HILLMAN 

1887-1946 
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When  Chicago  Took  His  Measure 

How  a  young  garment  worker  won  a  great  strike — and 
then  rose  to  the  defense,  of  a  prophetic  settlement. 
An  appreciation  of  Sidney  Hillman  originally  carried 
in  The  Survey  for  March  7,  1914  under  the  title 
"Industrial  Peace — with  Honor  and  Democracy." 


TWO   SCENES    STAND    OUT    IN    SHARP    AND 

significant  contrast  just  now  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Against  a  dark  background  of  hun- 
ger, despair,  and  desperation,  thou- 
sands of  garment  workers — men  and 
girls,  mothers  with  their  children— 
stood  for  hours  in  a  pitiless  wintry 
wind  on  the  great  baseball  ground 
which  was  the  only  place  where  they 
could  hold  their  big  mass  -  meeting 
free  from  police  interference. 

For  sixteen  weeks  these  men  and 
women  had  sacrificed  their  all — some 
of  them  even  the  milk  for  their  babes 
— in  brave  insistence  upon  having 
something  to  say  themselves  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  they  earned 
their  living  and  lived  so  much  of  their 
lives. 

A  pact  of  peace  was  pending  be- 
tween them  and  the  great  firm  which 
employs  between  six  and  eight  thou- 
sand of  them.  A  great  labor  union 
hall  was  packed  with  the  striking 
shops'  crews  to  ratify  or  reject  the  new 
agreement  wearily  reached  by  the  of- 
ficials of  workers  and  of  firm  after 
their  long,  bitter,  and  fateful  struggle. 

A  young  man  only  twenty  -  three 
years  of  age  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
surging,  excited  throng  of  eleven  na- 
tionalities that  shouted  approval  and 
dissent  in  many  languages.  Some  of 
them  had  been  misled  by  a  fanatical 
national  religionist  to  take  their  oath 
on  the  crucifix  never  to  accept  the 


GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

— This  was  one  of  the  first  introduc- 
tions to  American  readers  of  a  labor 
leader  whose  venturesome  and  con- 
structive influence  was  to  mount  for 
a  third  of  a  century. 

The  author  was  an  associate  editor 
of  The  Survey,  and  one  of  our 
founders.  Professor  Taylor  was  the 
initiator  and  warden  of  Chicago 
Commons,  and  until  his  death  a 
robust  civic  force  throughout  the 
Middle  West. 

For  the  past  decade,  Mr.  Hillman 
had  himself  been  a  prized  member  of 
the  Board  of  Survey  Associates.  An 
interpretation  of  his  pioneering  at 
home  and  abroad  will  be  brought  out 
in  a  later  issue. 


agreement  which  had  been  fairly  and 
squarely  negotiated  by  the  chosen  rep- 
resentatives of  both  sides.  A  vote  to 
adopt  the  pact  had  been  reported  to 
the  meeting  when  the  radical  fanatics 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  decision. 

Then,  at  this  crisis  of  the  struggle, 
the  young  man  who  had  led  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  treaty  stood  forth  and 
declared : 

"You  may  taf(e  my  life,  but  you 
shall  not  repudiate  this  agreement 
while  I  live." 

Aftermath 

That  brightest  spot  in  the  dark 
scene  glowed  all  through  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  other  scene — a  lowly  ban- 
quet in  a  side-street  restaurant,  given 
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in  honor  of  this  young  man,  Sidney 
Hillman,  by  the  shop  chairmen  and 
others  of  the  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 
employes.  They  had  gathered  to  tell 
him  what  they  thought  of  him,  for 
he  was  leaving  them  to  go  to  New 
York  to  become  chief  clerk  of  the 
Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers  Union,  and 
to  represent  them  under  the  protocol 
of  the  preferential  union  shop. 

On  either  side  of  Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  who  as  toastmistress  repre- 
sented the  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League,  were  representatives  of  the 
employing  firm  on  the  trade  board 
and  the  board  of  arbitration — an  emi- 
nent lawyer  and  a  college  professor. 
Between  them  sat  the  sturdy  chair- 
man of  the  trade  board,  James  Mul- 
lenbach. 

Through  the  long  evening,  twenty- 
two  shop  chairmen  and  others,  with 
accents  of  several  dialects  but  the  lan- 
guage of  only  one  spirit,  paid  wonder- 
fully heartfelt  tribute  to  the  man  they 
honored  as  mediator  of  their  "new  in- 
dustrial democracy."  Most  of  these 
speakers  were  the  chosen  representa- 
tives of  the  many  shops  in  which  they 
work  with  six  thousand  of  their  fel- 
low workmen  and  women.  Each  of 
these  shop  chairmen  presides  over  a 
weekly  shop  meeting,  and  through 
him  or  her  every  worker  can  reach  the 
deputies  of  the  firm  and  the  whole 
body  of  employes  with  any  grievance 
or  suggestion,  which,  if  not  adjusted,  is 


finally  decided  by  the  chairman  of  the 
trade  board,  James  Mullenbach,  or  in 
case  of  appeal,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  arbitration,  J.  E.  Williams. 
Representatives  of  firm  and  work- 
ers, while  vying  with  each  other  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  integrity  and 
ability  of  Mr.  Hillman  which  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  recognize  as  "genius," 
agreed,  too,  in  proclaiming  the  agree- 
ment which  created  their  preferential 
union  shop,  as  "an  historical  docu-. 
ment  introducing  a  new  industrial 
era,"  "the  working  basis  of  a  new  in- 
dustrial democracy,"  or  as  Mr.  Hill- 
man called  it,  "the  new  idealism  in 
industry  .  .  .  the  new  element  in  the 
labor  movement." 

From  the  two  extremes  equally  re- 
markable attestations  were  given. 
The  lawyer  and  professor  took  pride 
in  their  part  in  carrying  out  the  in- 
structions of  the  firm  to  the  effect  that 
"the  business  is  built  up  only  by  the 
good  will  of  the  customer,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  good  will  of  the  em- 
ployes." 

In  obeying  the  firm's  mandate, 
"You  get  it,"  each  admitted  how 
much  had  been  learned  from  the 
other,  sometimes  more  in  being  de- 
feated at  the  other's  hand,  always  in 
decisions  of  the  chairmen  of  the  trade 
and  arbitration  boards,  which  almost 
invariably  had  been  "right."  This  ex- 
pression of  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  each  other,  and  of  respect  for  the 
fairness  of  the  final  decisions  and  the. 
friendly  justice  of  the  two  men  who 
made  them,  was  echoed  as  heartily  by 
the  shop's  chairmen  as  by  "our  friends 
the  enemy." 

Most  notable  was  the  admission  of 
the  radicals  who  had  bitterly  opposed 


both  Mr.  Hillman  and  the  whole 
peace  pact  until  their  opposition  was 
overcome  by  the  loyalty  and  justice 
with  which  it  has  worked  out. 

"When  we  were  hot-headed,  he 
kept  us  back;  when  we  were  asleep, 
he  waked  us  up." 

"When  we  tried  to  prevent  him 
from  speaking  he  always  won  our  re- 
spect, so  that  we  had  to  hear  and 
agree  with  him." 

"We  radicals,  too,  have  learned  a 
lot." 

A  man  who,  when  the  strike  was 
on,  worked  for  another  firm  said, 
"When  I  heard  the  whistle  blow  and 
hundreds  left  all  to  come  out,  tears 
came  to  my  eyes.  In  thirty-two  years 
I  had  never  seen  the  like  in  the  labor 
movement.  That  young  man  in  the 
midst  reminded  me  of  a  face  I  had 
seen  in  Germany  —  the  face  of  the 
man  who  proclaimed  by  word  what 
Hillman  declares  by  deed :  'The  world 
is  my  country;  to  do  good  is  my  re- 
ligion.' " 

The  New  Idealism  in  Industry 

Then  Sidney  Hillman  stood  forth 
again,  holding  in  his  hand  the  watch 
and  chain  which  these  thousands  of 
his  fellow  workers  had  given  to  him 
as  their  young  "father."  He  began  by 
saying : 

"There  seems  to  be  a  certain  Mr. 
Hillman  who  has  been  referred  to, 
but  he  isn't  myself.  It  is  not  I.  It  is 
the  personification  of  the  new  ideal- 
ism of  our  organization  which  you 
have  referred  to. 

"If  I  had  done  the  work,  it  would 
have  been  wasted  because  it  would 
not  have  endured.  It  is  the  result  of 
a  movement  bigger  than  any  man  or 


any  locality.  Out  of  this  movemei 
for  industrial  peace  and  democrac 
you  and  I  are  getting  more  than  v 
give.  Confidence  in  the  movemei 
was  given  us  by  the  honesty,  sincerit 
and  integrity  of  those  on  both  side 

"This  new  spirit  of  men  an 
women  is  infinitely  more  importai 
than  any  money  or  material  thir 
contributed  to  the  movement.  Tl 
labor  movement  can  never  succe( 
under  any  other  program;  not  unle 
it  is  honest  and  works  for  peace.  Tl 
benefits  are  greatest  when  the  spii 
is  fairest. 

"Our  foundations  are  the  spirit  i 
brotherhood,  of  union  through  sa 
rifice  and  the  making  of  peace,  not 
settle  war  but  as  the  best  method  f( 
all,  the  best  and  only  way  to  call  01 
the  highest  qualities  of  democrac 
Thus  only  will  the  greatest  values  1 
earned  by  trade  and  enrich  the  liv 
of  all  engaged  in  it." 

This  is  the  man  Sidney  Hillma: 
whom  the  garment  workers  of  Ch 
cago  generously  contribute  to  woi 
for  industrial  peace  and  prosperity  i 
New  York  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Ski 
and  Cloak  Makers  Union.  J.  E.  Wi 
liams  will  accompany  him  to  act  i 
chairman  of  the  board  of  arbitratio 
under  the  protocol. 

Thus  Chicago  expects  to  share  wit 
New  York  some  of  the  peace  and  ja 
tice  which  Mr.  Hillman  has  brougf 
to  the  garment  workers;  and  \vhic 
Mr.  Williams  has  promoted  and  ac 
judicated  with  such  exceptional  abi 
ity  and  success  from  the  time  he  sei 
tied  the  just  compensation  for  th 
Cherry  Mine  disaster  until  now  \vhe 
his  services  are  demanded  by  the  tw 
greatest  cities  of  the  land. 


Press   Association 
In   Paris,   Sidney   Hillman,   Citrine  of  Britain,   and   Jouhaux   of  France  prepare  for  the  international   labor  meeting  in   1945 
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The  Unpopular  Monsieur  Bourgeois 

In  1919,  his  persistent  championship  of  an  international  police  force  irritated 
the  other  peacemakers.  Now,  millions  of  ears  would  be  ready  to  listen  to  him. 


ONE  SUSPECTS  THAT  LEOX  BOURGEOIS 
would  have  relished  the  opportunity 
to  mutter  a  soul-satisfying  and  very 
human  "I  told  you  so!"  Like  many 
another  leader  of  a  lost  cause,  how- 
ever, he  was  in  his  grave  long  before 
events  justified  him. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  he  put  a 
question  which  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  is 
now  in  the  process  of  answering: 
"Where  is  the  international  gendar- 
merie which  will  assure  respect  for 
international  obligations?" 

He  carried  the  question  to  the  Paris 

Peace   Conference   and,   as  a  French 

member  of  the  committee  which  drew 

up   the   Covenant   of   the  League  of 

N'utions,  fought  bitterly  and  vainly,  for 

he  creation  of  an  international  police 

:orce.     Ironical    as    it    may    seem    in 

retrospect,   it  was   Woodrow   Wilson 

vho   rejected   Bourgeois'  counsel,  on 

he  grounds  that  he  was  too  far  ahead 

of  his  time. 

The  Tiresome  Prophet 

Obscured  by  the  greater  roles  and 
dominating  personalities  of  Clemen- 
ceau,  Lloyd  George,  and  Wilson,  he 
did  not  rate  much  newspaper  copy 
at  the  time.  His  battle  was  fought  out 
n  the  secrecy  of  the  conference  room 
and,  in  the  interest  of  what  seemed 
greater  issues,  his  contentions  went 
unheard  by  the  public.  Consequently, 
le  never  was  widely  known  in  'this 
country,  and  what  was  known  was 
willy  misunderstood.  The  picture  of 
lis  futile  struggle  must  be  pieced  to- 
gether from  the  various  glimpses  of 
lim  afforded  in  the  writings  of  men 
vho  were  there,  such  as  David  Miller, 
Dolonel  Stephen  Bonsai,  Colonel  E. 
Vf.  House,  and  Lloyd  George.  His  is 
a  story  worth  retelling  •  for  its  own 
sake,  now  that  a  partial  realization  of 
his  hopes  may  be  near. 

The  importance  of  Leon  Bourgeois 
to  the  world  of  today  is  that  he  was 
the  first  to  insist  on  posing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effective  international  or- 
ganization of  force  to  halt  aggression, 
rle  had  reached  the  conviction  that 
without  precise  and  mandatory  pro- 
.'isions  for  the  use  of  force,  no  League 
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CARL  G.  GUSTAVSON 

— Now  assistant  professor  of  modern 
European  history  at  Ohio  University, 
Mr.  Gustavson  has  been  engaged  for 
some  years  in  extensive  research  on 
Leon  Bourgeois.  His  work  was  handi- 
capped during  the  war  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  to  French  sources. 

Mr.  Gustavson  has  published  ar- 
ticles in  professional  journals.  He  was 
formerly  President  White  Fellow  in 
Modern  European  History  at  Cornell 
University. 


could  succeed.  He  maintained  this 
viewpoint  and  fought  for  it  long  af- 
ter he  could  have  realized  that  the 
world  was  not  yet  ready  to  face  the 
question. 

All  of  the  statesmen  at  the  Paris 
Conference  were  thoroughly  in  agree- 
ment on  their  colleague.  He  was 
easily  the  most  unpopular  man  of  the 
group.  The  American  President  and 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  had  especially  good 
reasons  for  exasperation  with  him. 
They  were  fellow  -  members  of  the 
League  committee  and  were  exposed 
to  weary  hours  of  oratory  by  Bour- 
geois while  he  sought  to  convert  them 
to  his  own  particular  program  of 
establishing  permanent  peace. 

On  one  occasion,  Cecil  detected  the 
French  delegate  preparing  for  a  new 
verbal  onslaught.  Rather  forlornly,  he 
pleaded:  "Oh,  M.  Bourgeois!  Do  not 
begin  that  all  over  again.  We  have 
heard  you  so  often  and  so  patiently. 
Your  plan  will  lead  nowhere."  Then, 
with  more  heat,  the  Briton  added  that, 
frankly,  Bourgeois  was  the  living  em- 
bodiment of  why  the  French  and 
British  could  not  get  along  together. 

Lloyd  George  found  the  man  so 
tedious  that  he  once  asked  Clemen- 
ceau  how  such  a  person  could  ever 
have  held  the  premiership  of  France. 
The  French  leader  explained  that  the 
available  supply  of  candidates  had  run 
out  at  that  time  and  they  therefore 
had  used  Bourgeois  as  a  stop-gap  till 
a  better  man  could  be  found.  Clem- 
enceau  himself  complained  that  the 
obdurate  volubility  of  his  country- 
man sapped  his  vitality. 

Even  the  normally   phlegmatic 


Arthur  Balfour  was  affected.  On  one 
occasion  he  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer.  "Oh,  you  cannot  imagine  how 
I  detest  that  man.  He  is  an  imbecile!" 

Twenty  Years  of  Concentration 

Such  magnificent  unpopularity  fas- 
cinates one.-  This  "second-rate  charac- 
ter" (Clemenceau's  stricture)  had,  at 
one  time  or  another,  been  Premier  of 
France,  President  of  the  Senate,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
head  of  the  Radical  Socialist  Party, 
and  a  Justice  of  the  first  World  Court. 
He  was  a  perennial  cabinet  member. 
He  climaxed  his  career  with  a  Nobel 
Prize.  Not  a  bad  record  for  an  im- 
becile! 

It  was  eminently  fitting  that  Leon 
Bourgeois  should  have  been  the 
spokesman  for  the  idea  of  interna- 
tional law  enforcement  at  Paris.  His 
entire  life  had  been  a  preparation  for 
this  role.  His  public  career  began 
with  prefectural  offices,  wherein  he 
familiarized  himself  with  the  role  of 
law  and  police  power  in  the  function- 
ing of  modern  society.  Then  he 
served  for  many  years  in  the  highest 
offices  of  his  native  land. 

Finally,  with  the  first  Hague  Con- 
ference in  1899,  he  stepped  into  the 
international  scene  of  action.  As  a 
member  of  the  World  Court  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  first  World  War,  he 
was  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
the  orderly  processes  of  justice  in  the 
national  community  and  the  anarchy 
of  the  international  sphere.  The  pos- 
sibility of  imposing  law  upon  the  be- 
havior of  nations  then  became  the  ab- 
sorbing theme  of  his  life.  Busied  at 
first  with  the  building  of  a  body  of 
precedences,  of  creating  the  habit  of 
arbitration  in  quarrels  between  na- 
tions, his  logical  French  mind  soon 
forced  him  to  take  the  obvious  next 
step,  to  advocate  an  agency  capable 
of  enforcing  judicial  decisions  where 
good  will  and  honest  dealing  were 
not  evident. 

From  his  experiences,  he  had 
gained  a  wider  international  view- 
point than  any  of  the  other  statesmen 
at  Paris.  For  twenty  years  he  had 
studied  the  problem  and  by  1919  he 
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felt  that  he  had  the  final  answer. 
Author  of  the  social  theory  of  soli- 
darite — society  progresses  only  as  it 
learns  to  integrate  its  efforts — he  be- 
lieved that  international  society  actu- 
ally was  mpving  in  the  direction  of 
solidarity.  This  trend  was  now  to  be 
consummated  by  the  creation  of  a 
powerful  law-enforcing  agency  on  ihe 
international  level.  For  him,  Ver- 
sailles was  to  be  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment, a  great  climactic  moment  in 
human  history. 

The  other  leaders  of  the  Peace  stood 
in  1919  where  he  had  stood  in  1899. 
One  can  imagine  his  dismay  when  he 
found  his  work  brushed  aside  and  the 
fruits  of  his  thoughts  ridiculed.  Only 
with  the  tragic  denouement  of  the 
Thirties  were  the  conclusions  he  had 
reached  to  be  forcibly  impressed  upon 
many  others. 

Frenchmen — the  Realists 

Bourgeois  was  admirably  suited  to 
serve  as  the  spokesman  for  the  inter- 
nationalist portion  of  French  public 
opinion.  France  had  been  invaded, 
her  soM  made  a  battleground,  and  her 
capital  had  narrowly  escaped  capture. 
Her  older  generation  could  remember 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  1870.  Far- 
seeing  men  like  Clemenceau  and 
Bourgeois  were  unimpressed  by  the 
victory  of  1918,  for  they  knew  how 
near  defeat  they  had  been.  They  were 
well  aware  of  how  desperate  the 
French  position  on  the  continent  actu- 
ally had  become  and  they  feared  that 
experimentation  with  world  charters 
might  lead  to  complete  catastrophe. 

To  the  Americans  and  British, 
French  obstinacy  in  repressing  the 
Germans  seemed  vindictive;  the  na- 
tion's demands  for  security  seemed 
ridiculous  in  the  light  of  the  victory. 
Yet,  all  during  the  Twenties,  France 
continued  to  demand  security  as  the 
price  of  disarmament  and  at  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  of 
1932  her  delegates  again  proposed  a 
version  of  the  international  police 
plan.  Of  all  the  victorious  Great  Pow- 
ers, France  alone  had  passed  through 
such  an  experience  that  she  was  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  her 
national  sovereignty  in  order  to  gain 
greater  security. 

Events  of  the  second  World  War 
have  cast  a  much  more  sympathetic 
light  on  the  French  motives  of  1919. 
As  Bourgeois  himself  was  twenty 
years  ahead  of  the  other  statesmen, 
so  France  had  learned  a  lesson  which 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 


would  have  to  learn  in  a  second  war 
of  self-preservation. 

To  be  sure,  large  segments  of 
French  public  opinion  were  opposed 
to  a  League,  because — in  contrast  to 
so  many  in  England  and  America — 
they  feared  that  it  would  not  be 
strong  enough.  We  see  the  French  at- 
titude quite  clearly  in  an  incident  re- 
lated by  Colonel  House.  In  Wilson's 
first  speech  on  arrival  in  England,  he 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  doing 
away  with  the  "old  order"  and  of 
establishing  a  new  one.  His  words 
sounded  thoroughly  fanciful  to  the 
Tiger  of  France,  who  countered  with 
an  advocacy  of  the  old  system  with 
its  balance  of  power  and  solid  fron- 
tiers. 

Wilson's  alter  ego  thereupon  called 
on  Clemenceau  and  talked  things 
over.  House  said  that  he  was  able  to 
show  the  Premier  that  a  League  of 
Nations  would  be  capable  of  giving 
France  security.  Whereupon  Clemen- 
ceau placed  both  hands  on  the  Col- 
onel's shoulders  and  said:  "You  are 
right.  I  am  for  the  League  of  Na- 
tions as  you  have  it  in  mind."  Be  it 
noted  that  he  added  "as  you  have  it 
in  mind,"  indicating  that  if  it  were 
a  powerful  League— the  sort  of  or- 
ganization that  Bourgeois  was  plan- 
ning— he  would  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

Security  Above  All 

Clemenceau  allowed  Bourgeois  to 
carry  through  his  campaign,  himself 
highly  dubious  of  the  possibility  of  ac- 
ceptance, and  yet  seeing  it  as  a  likely 
alternative  to  the  hoped  for  triple  al- 
liance of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  If  a  League  actu- 
ally were  to  be  set  up,  it  must  afford 
as  much  security  as  would  an  alliance. 
It  must  possess  full  power  to  act  im- 
mediately if  an  act  of  aggression  were 
committed.  In  this  feeling  the  states- 
men of  the  smaller  continental  states 
were  in  full  agreement.  A  Polish 
delegate  put  their  case  thus:  "I  had 
hoped  that  our  distinguished  and 
most  welcome  visitors  from  across  the 
seas  .  .  .  would  carefully  weigh  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  unfor- 
tunate peoples  who  dwell  so  near  the 
cave  where  the  wolf  pack  lowers." 

France  knew,  from  the  events  of 
1870  and  1914,  that  if  an  attack  came, 
it  would  come  suddenly.  She  could 
not  wait  for  the  slow  gathering  of  a 
great  coalition.  She  knew  that  mod- 
ern armies  work  methodically  by 
plans  drawn  up  in  advance.  The  only 
real  guarantee  of  her  own  safety 


would  be  the  existence  of  a  larg 
army,  drawn  from  the  various  na 
tions,  ready  at  any  moment  to  tak 
up  positions  on  the  Rhine  and  begii 
operations  with  counterplans  draw: 
up  in  advance  of  the  emergency. 

Bourgeois'  plan,  therefore,  called  fc 
the  establishment  of  an  internatiom 
army  to  number,  at  the  minimum, 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  and  pei 
haps  a  great  many  more.  It  would  b 
made  up  of  contingents  from  all  th 
nations  enrolled  in  the  League,  th 
number  contributed  by  each  to  be  d< 
termined  by  the  proportional  strengt 
of  each  country.  These  contingenl 
would  be  stationed  in  their  homelanc 
only  assembling  upon  the  appearanc 
of  a  crisis. 

Directing  activities  would  be  a  Ger 
eral  Staff,  modeled  on  the  one  whic 
had  functioned  on  the  Western  Fror 
under  Marshal  Foch  in  the  last  yea 
of  the  war.  These  officers  would  b 
selected  from  a  panel  submitted  b 
the  member  nations.  The  Genen 
Staff  would  supervise  the  inspectio 
of  German  armaments  and  prepai 
defensive  plans  against  any  possib] 
aggressor.  In  order  that  the  variov. 
national  units  would  be  uniform  i 
their  practices,  the  General  Sta: 
would  have  the  power  to  inspect  th 
groups  and  make  mandatory  sugge: 
tions  for  necessary  revisions.  At  th 
head  of  the  whole  organization  woul 
be  a  Chief  of  Staff,  elected  by  th 
League  of  Nations  for  a  term  of  thre 
years. 

The  international  army  was  th 
crux  of  his  plan.  However,  he  mad 
provisions  for  less  drastic  measure 
should  these  suffice.  A  series  of  grac 
uated  sanctions — diplomatic,  financia 
and  economic  —  were  to  be  applic 
against  an  aggressor  to  the  degre 
necessary  to  force  submission.  Shoul 
nonmilitary  steps  prove  insufficien 
the  army  would  be  called  upon. 

Wilson's  reaction  to  this  propos; 
was  strong.  The  United  States  ha 
fought  a  war  to  abolish  Prussia 
militarism  and  here  was  unregenera 
France,  inveterate  military  power  he 
self,  unblushingly  seeking  to  foi 
militarism  upon  the  British  an 
Americans  in  the  sacred  name 
peace.  With  a  tremendous  victoi 
just  won,  France  was  already  thin 
ing  of  the  next  war! 

There  were  three  alternatives  at  t 

,  Peace  of  Paris:  1,  resumption  of  t 

old  system;  2,  a  voluntary  associatic 

of   nations   leading   to   ultimate   d 

armament;  3,  establishment  of  int< 
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national  peace  by  coercion,  if  neces- 
sary. The  British  and  Americans 
looked  on  the  third  alternative  as  only 
a  modification  of  the  first,  a  facade 
whose  real  purpose  was  assuring 
France  of  the  much  desired  alliance. 
Even  had  the  American  Executive 
agreed  with  Bourgeois  privately,  he 
knew  only  too  well  that  public  opin- 
ion in  his  own  country  would  never 
be  reconciled  to  it. 

Wilson  and  Bourgeois 

The  attitude  of  the  French  and  that 
of  the  British  and  Americans  was  mu- 
tually exclusive,  so  much  so  that  when 
two  experts  drafted  a  preliminary 
copy  of  the  Covenant  as  a  basis  for 
the  actual  committee  discussions,  they 
ignored  the  French  plan  entirely. 
Bourgeois  was  rudely  shocked  at  the 
opening  meeting  when  confronted 
with  this  development.  It  was  a  most 
distasteful  rebuff  for  the  man  who 
had  accustomed  himself  to  the  role  of 
elder  statesman  in  such  matters.  His 
sense  of  grievance  grew  as  he  found 
himself  forced,  to  bring  in  his  plan 
piecemeal,  by  means  of  amendments. 
As  quickly  as  he  did,  the  British- 
American  entente  steamrollered  them 
down.  His  actions  were  made  to  seem 
negative  and  obstructionist,  especially 
since  his  premises  were  in  themselves 
inacceptable  to  British  and  Americans. 
His  personal  pique  was  further  en- 
hanced by  Wilson's  persistent  refusal 
to  allow  any  mention  of  the  Hague 
conferences  in  the  Covenant,  because, 
as  he  contended,  it  was  well  not  to  re- 
mind people  of  past  failures.  Bour- 
geois took  this  as  a  reflection  on  his 
own  ability  and  labors. 

Seen  in  historical  perspective,  the 
relationship  of  the  two  leaders  is  full 
of  irony.  Wilson  was  the  more  prac- 
tical one  of  the  two  in  so  far  as  he 
strove  to  keep  the  new  institution 
within  limits  likely  to  be  acceptable 
to  world  opinion.  It  was  Wilson  who 
constantly  emphasized  the  experimen- 
tal nature  of  the  League,  subject  to 
improvement  with  widened  experi- 
ence. This  "doctrinaire"  (Teddy 
Roosevelt's  label,  and  echoed  by 
others)  applied  the  same  term  to 
Bourgeois.  Wilson  made  sarcastic  ref- 
erences to  the  Hague  endeavors  as  re- 
sulting in  "fog  overhead  and  bog  un- 
derfoot." He  felt  that  Bourgeois'  ex- 
ample was  dangerous  to  the  peace 
efforts  since  the  world  had  branded 
these  conferences  as  mere  talkfests. 

Yet,  Wilson  himself  was  accused  in 
his  own  country  of  being  aloof  to 


Today,  Leon  Bourgeois  could  have  said  "I  told  you  so" 


Keystone 


public  opinion  and  too  fervent  an 
idealist  to  be  practical.  Wilson's  cre- 
ation, in  turn,  was  to  fall  heir  to  the 
same  criticism  of  talkfest  ineffective- 
ness. In  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations,  there  has  been  ex- 
hibited the  same  unwillingness  to 
jeopardize  a  new  institution  by  as- 
sociating it  too  closely  with  the  Wil- 
sonian  League  that  Wilson  himself 
had  displayed  towards  the  Hague  ac- 
complishments. 

Treaty  or  Literature? 

During  one  discussion  Bourgeois 
declared:  "And  now  today  you  are 
asking  my  countrymen  and  all  the 
devastated  lands  of  our  Allies  to  be 
content  with  the  shield  of  a  Covenant 
without  striking  arms  but  merely  illu- 
minated with  the  noble  words  and 
the  notes  which  you  hurled  against 
the  invaders.  .  .  .  Without  military 
backing  in  some  force,  and  always 
ready  to  act,  our  League  and  our 
Covenant  will  be  filed  away,  not  as 
a  solemn  treaty  but  simply  as  a  rather 
ornate  piece  of  literature." 


His  words  were  a  prophecy  of  the 
whole  lamentable  failure  of  the 
League  in  the  following  twenty  years. 
Yet  Wilson  spoke  equally  truly  when 
he  responded  to  one  such  exhortation 
in  words  something  like  this:  "We 
must  distinguish  between  what  is 
possible  and  what  is  not  possible.  No 
nation  will  submit  to  such  control  as 
you  suggest."  This  was  checkmate, 
but  the  Frenchman  could  not  bring 
himself  to  realize  it. 

The  French  waited  until  the  com- 
mittee meetings  were  about  half  over 
before  they  began  a  determined  effort 
to  introduce  their  amendment  for  an 
international  army.  Bourgeois  pro- 
posed "an  international  control  of 
troops  and  armaments"  and  "the  per- 
manent existence  and  organization  of 
an  international  force."  Wilson 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  He  said  that  they 
were  ready  to  rush  to  their  assistance 
in  case  of  need,  but  "we  cannot  offer 
more  than  the  condition  of  the  world 
enables  us  to  give." 

When  they  found  that  the  amend- 
( Continued  on  page  304) 
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Europe's  Not  So  Quiet  Corner 

First,  Neutral  Sweden  and  its  postwar  trepidations.  To  be  followed  by 
articles  in  succeeding  issues — Invaded  Norway,  and  Unconquered  Denmark. 

GEORGE  SOLOVEYTCHIK 


/.  Postwar  Sweden 


THE     FIRST     AND     MOST     STRIKING     FACT 

that  impressed  me  about  Sweden  in 
1946  is  how  little  change  has  taken 
place  in  that  comparatively  happy 
country  since  prewar  days.  The  rest 
of  the  world  has  lived  through  a  most 
dramatic  era  at  a  truly  terrifying 
tempo;  in  Sweden  time  seems  to  have 
stood  still.  Not  that  the  Swedes  were 
not  directly  involved  in  what  was  go- 
ing on  around  them.  But  by  good 
luck,  and  good  government,  they 
managed  to  escape  both  invasion  and 
active  participation  in  hostilities.  A 
number  of  factors  completely  beyond 
their  own  control  entered  in — Hitler's 
need  of  keeping  Stalin  "appeased" 
and,  later,  the  extent  to  which  the 
gigantic  German-Russian  struggle 
drained  the  resources  of  both  these 
countries,  making  further  adventure 
undesirable  to  them. 

It  does  not  matter  how  close  or  in- 
terested a  spectator  you  have  been, 
you  cannot  acquire  the  experience  of 
the  belligerent  nations  by  merely  look- 
ing and  listening.  Therefore  when  I 
say  that  little  has  changed  in  Sweden 
since  prewar  days,  I  do  not  mean  only 
the  total  absence  of  physical  destruc- 
tion of  buildings  and  human  beings 
but  I  also  have  in  mind  the  people's 
whole  mode  of  living,  their  state  of 
mind,  and  their  reactions  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Few  Changes 

In  most  other  European  countries, 
and  even  in  America  of  late,  there  has 
been  a  striking  change  of  personnel 
everywhere.  In  Sweden,  most  of  the 
leading  personalities  are  still  at  their 
prewar  jobs— from  the  hall-porter  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  to  King  Gustaf,  who 
celebrated  his  eighty-eighth  birthday 
on  June  16  and  is  still  playing  tennis. 
In  the  government,  in  parliament,  in 
the  press,  in  banking  and  industry, 
in  the  trade  union  world,  and  in  the 
co-ops  I  found  hardly  a  newcomer, 
hardly  a  new  face.  And,  while  I  do 
not  always  agree  with  their  views  and 
programs,  I  must  say  that  the  Swedes 
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are  lucky  to  possess  an  administrative 
elite  of  remarkable  ability  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Of  course,  the  war  caused  a  lot  of 
changes  even  in  Sweden:  shortages  of 
all  kinds  (especially  fuel) ;  rationing 
(a  great  deal  of  which  was  suspended 
at  the  close  of  1945  and  some  of  which 
has  recently  been  reimposed  to  pro- 
vide a  margin  for  international  re- 
lief) ;  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  this 
or  that  or  of  finding  skilled  workers 
or  even  domestic  servants.  But  all 
this  has  not  affected  the  fundamental 
way  of  living  for  the  great  majority 
and  has  not  changed  the  structure  of 
human  relationships. 

Thus,  today  Sweden  is  a  country  of 
peace  and  abundance;  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment, is  enjoying  a  tremendous  boom. 
The  Christmas  turnover  at  most  of 
Stockholm's  admirable  shops  reached 
unprecedented  levels.  Even  that  won- 
der institution,  the  Nordiska  Kom- 
paniet — which  is  much  more  than  just 
a  store  and  which  sets  an  example  in 
foresight  and  efficiency  to  the  trading 
community  of  the  country— was  in- 
capable of  satisfying  all  its  customers. 
There,  on  Christmas  Eve,  an  elderly 
well-dressed  customer  was  standing 
in  line  at  the  phonograph  records 
desk.  Suddenly  to  everybody's  amaze- 

— By  a  distinguished  free  lance  jour- 
nalist, an  experienced  observer  of  the 
European  scene. 

Russian  born,  though  long  a  British 
citizen,  Mr.  Soloveytchik  wrote  the 
penetrating  article,  "Eternal  Russia," 
which  appeared  in  the  June  Survey 
Graphic. 

As  background  for  this  series  of 
articles  on  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, he  points  out  that  he  is  an  old 
friend  of  these  lands,  to  which  he 
paid  many  protracted  visits  between 
the  two  wars  and  with  whose  people, 
history,  and  institutions  he  can  claim 
close  personal  acquaintance.  During 
the  war  it  was  part  of  his  work  to 
follow  developments  in  that  part  of 
the  world  and  maintain  or  even  ex- 
pand his  contacts  there. 


ment  he  threw  off  his  fur  coat,  took 
off  his  gloves,  jumped  behind  the 
counter,  and  began  to  serve  the  wait- 
ing public  with  astounding  speed  and 
efficiency.  For  several  hours  he  sold 
records  like  mad,  then  made  his  own 
selection,  shook  hands  with  the  other 
salespeople  and  went  home.  He  was 
the  former  head  of  the  department 
and  had  retired  on  a  pension  "a  few 
years  previously. 

I  must  also  mention  that,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  several  directors  of  this 
huge  and  prosperous  store  lending  a 
hand  to  the  staff  in  serving  custom- 
ers and  wrapping  up  parcels. 

Prosperity  and  Apprehension 

To  anyone  coming  from  war  weary 
London,  the  prosperity  and  elegance 
of  Stockholm  at  first  appear  quite  in- 
credible— in  many  ways  even  surpass- 
ing New  York.  Not  for  years,  any- 
where, have  I  seen  so  many  men  and 
women  in  evening  dress,  so  many 
tables  loaded  to  capacity  with  food, 
so  many  shop  windows  displaying 
wares  the  very  existence  of  which 
Englishmen  have  almost  forgotten. 

Yet  few,  if  any,  of  the  people  I  met 
seemed  contented  with  the  present  or 
confident  of  the  future.  Perhaps  my 
strongest  general  impression  was  that, 
side  by  side  with  the  striking  absence 
of  any  outward  change,  there  is  a  pro- 
found uneasiness  about  the  shape  of 
things  to  come.  People  wonder  how 
long  their  small  and  highly  civilized 
country  can  maintain  its  present 
standard  of  living  if  the  rest  of  the 
world  does  not  speedily  recover. 

There  is  hardly  an  aspect  of  na- 
tional or  international  affairs  about 
which  I  did  not  hear  expressions  of 
great — and  often  quite  contradictory- 
apprehension. 

The  end  of  hostilities  in  Europe 
was  followed  by  an  important  politi- 
cal change  in  Sweden.  In  December 
1939,  when  the  Swedes  thought  that 
war  was  approaching  their  borders, 
the  four  leading  political  parties 
formed  a  coalition  government  which 
remained  in  office  until  the  summer 
of  1945.  On  July  31,  1945,  within  a 
brief  time  after  the  ending  of 
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Churchill's  great  wartime  coalition  in 
Britain,  the  Swedish  coalition  govern- 
ment also  came  to  an  end. 

Discussion  among  the  party  leaders 
of  the  Riksdag  (the  Swedish  parlia- 
ment) had  shown  that  there  were  no 
longer  any  pressing  reasons  for  the 
coalition,  which  had  been  a  war  emer- 
gency arrangement.  With  the  re- 
emergence  of  a  host  of  peacetime  con- 
troversial domestic  problems,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  majority  party 
should  take  full  responsibility  for  the 
administration.  The  Conservatives, 
Liberals,  and  Farmers  withdrew  from 
the  government  and  went  into  oppo- 
sition. A  purely  Social  Democratic 
cabinet  took  over. 

Per  Albin  and  His  Program 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  wartime 
coalition,  Per  Albin  Hansson,  who  is 
also  leader  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party,  formed  the  new  cabinet — his 
fourth,  incidentally — and  remained  in 
office  as  did  seven  of  his  Social  Demo- 
cratic Ministers.  Except  for  one  short 
break  in  1936,  this  shrewd  and  excep- 
tionally able  labor  leader,  who  is  now 
in  his  early  sixties,  has  been  Prime 
Minister  continuously  since  1932,  and 
even  Per  Albin's  critics  (nobody  ever 
refers  to  him  otherwise  than  by  his 
first  name)  admit  that  he  has  served 
the  national  interest  well. 

Bald-headed,  with  huge  bushy  eye- 
brows and  a  strong  physical  resem- 
blance to  the  CIO's  Philip  Murray, 
he  is  a  colorful  and  attractive  charac- 
ter. Starting  as  a  messenger  boy  in 
his  native  city  of  Malmo,  he  soon 
joined  the  labor  movement,  became  a 
recognized  organizer,  editor  of  the 
party  newspaper  Social  Demokjaten, 
fl  member  of  Hjalmar  Branting's  first 
Socialist  cabinet  and  finally  his  suc- 
cessor as  leader  of  the  party.  His  per- 
sonality undoubtedly  commands 
much  affection  and  respect  through- 
out the  country  irrespective  of  class  or 
party  allegiance.  The  same,  however, 
cannot  be  said  about  some  of  his  .col- 
leagues either  in  the  present  or  in  the 
wartime  government.  Moreover,  va- 
rious aspects  of  his  policy  give  rise  to 
violent  controversy,  which  in  recent 
months  has  largely  concentrated  on 
domestic,  social,  and  economic  issues. 
Here  one  feels  most  strongly  the  gen- 
eral uneasiness  mentioned  earlier. 

Per  Albin's  Policies 

The  present  government  is  pledged 
to  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  social 
reform,  economic  planning,  and  finan- 


cial expenditure  which — if  carried  out 
in  full — might  well  change  the  face 
of  Sweden.  No  reasonable  person 
will  quarrel  gratuitously  with  the 
projected  expansion  or  improvement 
of  the  existing  social  services,  which 
in  many  ways  are  superior  to  those 
of  most  other  modern  democracies, 
though  Sweden  still  lags  behind  Den- 
mark in  this  respect.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  scope  and  expense  is  certainly 
debatable. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  huge 
scheme  on  foot  to  raise  old  age  pen- 
sions— originally  introduced  as  long 
ago  as  1913 — from  their  present  mod- 
est rates  to  the  (for  Sweden)  substan- 
tial rate  of  1,000  to  1,600  kronor  ($250 
to  $400)  a  year  for  single  persons  and 
1,600  to  2,400  kronor  ($400  to  $600) 
for  married  couples.*  That  operation 
alone  would  cost  the  taxpayers  675,- 
000,000  kronor  ($168,750,000).  Then 

*  Here  the  krona   is  evaluated  at  approximately 
5     cents.     Since    the    article     was     written,     the 
Rikshank    has    increased    the    exchange    value    to 
27.77  cents. 


there  is  to  be  compulsory  health  in- 
surance which  will  cost  170,000,000 
kronor  ($42,500,000).  Every  citizen  is 
to  be  entitled  to  free  hospital  accom- 
modations, at  the  price  of  yet  another 
54,000,000  kronor  ($13,500,000). 

Further,  there  are  to  be  special  chil- 
dren's allowances  costing  200,000,000 
kronor  ($50,000,000)  and  free  meals  at 
schools  at  a  cost  of  50,000,000  kronor 
($12,500,000).  Finally  there  are  to  be 
subsidies  for  clothes  and  shoes  at  a 
cost  of  23,000,000  kronor  ($5,750,000) 
as  well  as  on  rents  to  the  tune  of 
120,000,000  kronor  ($30,000,000).  The 
total  of  these  proposed  reforms 
amounts  to  1,210,000,000  kronor  or 
$302,500,000 — a  truly  impressive  sum 
for  a  country  of  only  six  and  a  half 
million  inhabitants. 

Though  it  was  not  the  govern- 
ment's intention  to  introduce  all  these 
measures  at  once,  a  fraction  of  them 
would  add  heavily  to  an  already  exces- 
sive burden  of  taxation  and  would 
(Continued  on  page  286) 


Scandinavia  Revisited 


It  was  a  curious  experience  to  revisit 
the  three  Scandinavian  countries  after 
an  absence  of  almost  seven  years. 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  which 
still  have  so  much  in  common  and 
which  before  the  war  offered  a  strik- 
ingly homogeneous  picture  of  "Europe's 
quiet  corner,"  have  traveled  very  dif- 
fering* roads  since  Hitler  first  launched 
his  aggression  on  the  world. 

Sweden,  though  claiming  to  be  "neu- 
tral" as  far  as  her  legal  status  or  her 
foreign  policy  was  concerned,  was 
actually  nothing  of  the  sort,  since  the 
great  majority  of  her  people  fervently 
championed  the  Allied  cause  while  a 
small  but  active  group  chose  to  gamble 
on  a  German  victory.  What  matters  in 
this  context  is  not  the  contradictory  na- 
ture of  Sweden's  "neutrality"  but  the 
fundamental  fact  that  the  country  was 
spared  the  horrors  and  sacrifices  of  be- 
ing a  belligerent,  of  having  its  territory 
turned  into  a  battlefield,  or  of  being 
ravaged  by  German  occupation. 

Norway,  a  fighting  ally  from  the  very 
moment  when,  on  April  9,  1940,  the 
Germans  invaded  this  traditionally  neu- 
tral and  friendly  small  country,  is 
badly  battered  and  has  suffered  great 
hardships.  She  is  still  attending  to  her 
wounds  and  it  will  take  some  consider- 
able time  before  she  has  fully  recovered 
from  the  wanton  destruction  caused  by 
German  fury  and  viciousness. 


Denmark,  invaded  on  the  same  day, 
was  never  subdued  but  could  not  for  a 
number  of  reasons  become  a  full  fledged 
fighting  ally.  Yet  she  made  a  handsome 
contribution  to  Allied  victory  both  by 
her  direct  participation  in  the  war  ef- 
fort (especially  at  sea)  and  by  her  wide- 
spread and  thorough  sabotage  activities 
at  home,  which  earned  her  General 
Eisenhower's  special  commendation. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  everything  is 
not  only  controversial  but  when  con- 
troversy tends  to  be  both  personal  and 
bitter — frequently  accompanied  by  the 
complete  distortion  of  motives  or  the 
attribution  of  imaginary  ones.  Thus,  if 
you  do  not  happen  to  share  all  the 
views  of  the  Right,  you  expose  yourself 
to  being  described  as  a  Communist  or 
at  least  a  Marxist,  and  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  the  Left  you  may  promptly 
be  called  a  Fascist  or  a  reactionary. 

To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstand- 
ing, let  me  therefore  state  that  I  am 
not  a  member  of  any  political  group, 
party  or  organization.  There  is  much 
both  on  the  Left  and  on  the  Right  that 
I  either  like  or  admire  and  still  more 
that  I  abominate  and  cannot  accept  un- 
der any  circumstances.  Like  millions  of 
other  people,  I  hold  reasonably  progres- 
sive middle-of-the-road  views,  which 
means  being  fairly  radical  as  regards 
the  affairs  of  state  and  equally  conserva- 
tive in  most  affairs  of  one's  own. 

GEORGE  SOLOVEYTCHIK 
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American- Swedish    News    Exchange    photos 
The  fundamental  way  of  living  for  the  great  majority  remains  the  same.  A  typical  small  house  development  near  Stockholm 


Cooperative  factory  for  making  rye  bread.  Approximately  half  the  total  population    is  affiliated  with  the  co-op  movement 


Waiting  room  in  the  Swedish  Institute  for  Public  Health.  The  government's  program  includes  compulsory  health  insurance 


Little  Has  Changed 
in  Sweden 


With  imported  fuel  scarce,  wood  from  Swedish  forests  is  piled  high  in  city  streets 


PER  ALBIN  HANSSON 
Prime  Minister  continuously  since   1936 

jeopardize  the  chances  of  a  balanced 
budget  for  years  to  come.  Even  al- 
lowing for  a  continued  rise  in  the  na- 
tional income  and  a  possible  reduction 
in  expenditure  on  national  defense, 
the  social  reforms  or  improvements 
proposed  by  the  government  would 
seem  to  demand  a  financial  effort  be- 
yond the  nation's  capacity.  That,  at 
any  rate,  is  the  objection  of  the  other 
parties  in  the  Riksdag:  they  do  not 
dispute  the  desirability  of  these  proj- 
ects, but  merely  their  extent  and  cost. 

Schemes  for  Nationalization 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition 
is  violently  hostile  to  a  number  of 
plans  for  nationalization,  and  here  the 
anti-socialists  are  strongly  supported 
by  the  powerful  cooperative  organiza- 
tions. The  latter  command  a  regis- 
tered membership  of  over  800,000  and 
taking  the  average  family  as  consist- 
ing of  four  people  this  means  that  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  total 
population  is  affiliated  with  the  co- 
operative movement.  The  total  an- 
nual sales  of  the  cooperatives  come 
to  around  $200,000,000.  The  co-ops 
are  against  the  government's  plan  for 
establishing  a  state  monopoly  of  petrol 
and  gasoline  distribution ;  in  fact,  they 
object  equally  strongly  to  any  kind 
of  monopoly,  whether  governmental 
or  capitalistic. 

Among  the  many  schemes  put  for- 
ward by  the  present  government, 
there  is  one  for  either  nationalizing 
the  banks  or  amalgamating  two  small 
ones  in  which  the  state  has  a  con- 
trolling interest  (acquired  during  the 
depression)  into  one  large  establish- 
ment to  be  run  as  a  state-owned  joint 
stock  bank  in  competition  with  the 
other  large  banks.  Neither  idea  has 
much  significance  in  the  present  situ- 
ation since,  through  the  Riksbank  and 


the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  state  vir- 
tually controls  all  banking  anyway. 

At  this  stage,  all  such  proposals  are 
being  examined  by  specially  appointed 
committees.  Even  if  these  "inquiries" 
were  to  produce  findings  favoring  all 
governmental  schemes,  there  is  a  time 
lag  of  one  or  two  years  before  the 
necessary  bills  can  be  put  through  the 
Riksdag. 

According  to  a  very  wise  Swedish 
custom,  such  far-reaching  projects 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  further 
scrutiny  of  various  impartial  and 
learned  bodies  —  the  Academy,  the 
Engineering  Society,  the  University, 
and  similar  institutions.  The  result  is 
a  public  or  semi-public  debate,  which 
lasts  many  months  and  frequently  re- 
sults in  substantial  modifications  in 
the  proposals. 

The  government's  program,  to- 
gether with  its  long  term  implications, 
has  produced  an  undeniable  state  of 
nervousness  not  only  in  political 
circles,  but  also  among  businessmen, 
trade  union  leaders,  and  the  co-op 
heads.  During  none  of  my  many  pre- 
vious visits  did  I  find  so  much  strain, 
so  much  mutual  suspicion,  and  so 
many  recriminations  on  all  sides  as — 


GUNNAR  MYRDAL  (right) 

The    new    Minister    of    Commerce,    widely 

known    in    the    USA,    talks   with    the    head 

of  a  shipping  firm  at  a  launching 
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ERNST  WIGFORSS 
Able,  experienced  Minister  of  Finance 

to  my  regret — I  observed  last  winter. 
The  fact  that  the  government's  lead- 
ers frequently  speak  in  contradictory 
voices  on  these  controversial  subjects' 
does  not  help  to  allay  the  general  un- 
easiness, some  of  which  is  justified 
and  some  of  which  is  being  artificially 
fostered  by  the  groups  concerned. 

There  is,  of  course,  first  of  all  the 
good  Per  Albin  himself,  who  is 
nothing  if  not  suave  and  conciliatory. 
According  to  him: 

The  Swedish  Government  has  no 
plans  for  complete  socialization.  The 
main  principle  of  our  postwar  program 
is  quite  simply  that  the  means  of  pro- 
duction must  be  used  as  effectively  as 
possible.  Wherever  private  enterprise 
proves  to  be  superior,  it  will  have  our 
support;  but  if  it  fails  in  any  field,  we 
shall  have  to  find  other  forms  of  pro- 
duction or  distribution.  Taxes  will  be 
reduced,  if  possible,  but  only  for  the 
lower  income  groups. 

Hut  according  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Ernst  Wigforss,  who  is  a 
man  of  outstanding  administrative 
ability  and  long  experience  in  that 
difficult  office,  and  who  also  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  foremost  political 
thinkers  among  Swedish  Socialists— 

We  are  now  approaching  a  period  in 
which  the  labor  movement  will  set  its 
stamp  on  developments  more  than  ever 
before.  A  capitalistic  economy  runs  into 
violent  crises,  resulting  in  mass  unem 
ployment.  Even  in  so-called  good  times 
many  people  cannot  get  work.  We  are 
moving  towards  a  new  socialistic  com 
m  unity. 

The  Voice  of  Gunnar  Myrdal 
Yet  another  voice  is  that  of  Gunnar 
Myrdal,  now  for  the  first  time  a  Cabi 
net  Minister.   This  brilliant  and  ver 
satile  scholar  and  economist,  who  is 
well   known   in   America   for   his  re 
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searcli  into  race  problems,  is  a  most 
engaging  personality.  But  as  Minister 
of  Commerce  he  has  made  pronounce- 
ments which,  patently  sincere  though 
they  are,  do  not  always  shine  as  ex- 
amples of  logical  thinking. 

Thus,  soon  after  assuming  office  last 
year  he  declared  in  an  interview  with 
the  press: 

As  a  small  country  with  a  highly  de- 
veloped international  trade,  Sweden  is 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  tradition 
of  free  trade,  and  is  opposed  to  any  dis- 
criminatory trade  devices.  Our  best  in- 
terests lie  in  a  system  of  unhampered 
competition  all  over  the  world,  with 
the  right  to  buy  where  we  can  buy  the 
cheapest. 

Moreover,  as  a  small  country  we  are 
for  peace  and  justice.  Hence,  we  are 
prepared  at  every  opportunity  to  enter 
international  organizations.  Our  main 
goals  include  stable  exchange  rates. 

However,  we  see  that  present  ten- 
dencies are  moving  contrariwise  and, 
after  all,  we  are  compelled  to  live  in  the 
world  as  it  is.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  are  making  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  like  the 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Belgium, 
Holland,  France,  Poland,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. .  .  . 

What  these  agreements  amount  to  is 
that,  for  the  present,  Sweden  is  doing 
a  lot  of  exporting  on  credit,  for  we  are 
in  a  position  to  supply  more  goods  the 
other  countries  want  than  the  amount  of 
goods  obtainable  by  us.  We  make  de- 
livery, even  when  we  are  stretching  our 
economy  to  the  utmost,  for  obviously 
we  are  in  need  of  raw  materials  from 
abroad. 

Indeed,  we  are  rather  scared  of  the 
situation  because  of  the  commercial  ob- 
ligations we  have  been  undertaking.  We 
are  hopeful  that  shortly  we  shall  be  able 
benefit    from    the    American    Trade 
Agreements  Extension   Act.    It  will  be 
scalled    that   Sweden    was    one   of   the 
ery  first  countries  to  negotiate  a  trade 
*reement  with  the  United  States  after 
ie  original  act  was  passed  by  Congress. 

Coming  from  a  Socialist  planner 
ie  emphasis  on  the  merits  of  "un- 
lampered  competition"  may  cause 
urprise.  But  on  various  other  occa- 
ions  Professor  Myrdal  has  stated  that 
only  nationalization"  can  produce 
he  much  needed  improved  efficiency 
nd  productivity  of  Sweden's  indus- 
:ry,  commerce,  and  agriculture.  . 

He  is  a  prolific  writer  and  a  daz- 
'.ling  conversationalist  with  a  facility 
or  self-expression  which  is  quite  un- 
nvedish.  He  is  widely  known  for 
iis  excellent  books,  some  written  in 
issociation  with  his  attractive  and 


brilliant    wife,    Alva.    They    are   the 
young  Webbs  of  Sweden. 

In  the  interview  already  mentioned, 
Professor  Myrdal  drew  an  interest- 
ing comparison  between  his  country 
and  the  USA  which  is  worth  ponder- 
ing. (See  box  below) 

Helping  Hands 

An  interesting  illustration  of 
Swedish  expansionist  policy  is  pro- 
vided by  the  extent  of  her  financial 
aid  to  the  war  ravaged  countries  of 
Europe.  The  sum  total  of  outright 
gifts,  loans  and  reconstruction  credits 
is  about  3  billion  kroner  or  $750,- 
000,000.  About  one  half  of  this  sum 
represents  loans  and  credits,  while 
something  like  one  fifth  is  the  value 
of  outright  gifts.  Relief  materials  and 
services  in  many  different  forms  rep- 
resent the  balance.  Like  the  proposed 
new  budget  appropriations  for  social 
welfare,  this  is  a  truly  stupendous 
effort  for  a  country  of  only  six  and  a 
half  million  inhabitants.  But  it  is  a 


typical  example  of  Sweden's  ability  to 
combine  humanitarian  objectives  with 
a  broadminded  long  term  financial 
policy  which  sooner  or  later  is  bound 
to  yield  valuable  practical  results. 

Some  160,000  European  children 
now  get  Swedish  food  daily — in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
France.  Quite  recently  it  was  also  an- 
nounced that .  1,000  French  children, 
of  whom  200  have  tuberculosis,  had 
been  invited  to  come  to  Sweden  for 
treatment.  Since  the  end  of  the  war 
the  Swedes  have  shipped  abroad 
medicine  and  surgical  instruments  to 
the  value  of  over  12,000,000  kronor 
($4,000,000)  and  new  drastic  food  cuts 
were  introduced  at  the  end  of  May  to 
provide  further  supplies  for  European 
relief.  This  summer  a  national  col- 
lection of  ration  coupons  was  or- 
ganized to  increase  the  gift  shipments 
of  food  to  the  needy  nations. 

A  balance  sheet  of  important 
changes  in  Sweden's  economy  during 
(Continued  on  page  303) 


Sweden  and  the  USA 

as  compared  by  GUNNAR  MYRDAL 


I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
Sweden  is  opposed  to  autarchism  and 
is  for  a  large  volume  of  international 
trade  and  stability  in  international 
economic  relations.  In  building  up 
foreign  loans  and  investments,  the 
United  States  and  Sweden  today  are 
in  very  much  the  same  boat.  The 
only  way  that  foreign  loans  and 
investments  can  be  economically  prof- 
itable to  the  lender  is  by  the  lender 
receiving  payment.  This  means, 
sooner  or  later,  an  import  balance 
of  trade,  taking  visible  and  invisible 
items  together.  To  export  without 
importing  is  inflationary. 

We  in  Sweden  have  built  up  a 
whole  system  for  combating  depres- 
sion. Of  course,  our  situation  is,  in 
many  respects,  different  from  that  of 
the  USA.  We  are,  for  one  thing,  a 
small  and  well-organized  country. 
The  Swedish  State  owns  or  controls 
industries  constituting  a  large  part 
of  the  economy,  including  telephone 
and  telegraph,  railroad,  and  other 
enterprises.  Thirdly,  the  State  prac- 
tically controls  all  housing  construc- 
tion by  virtue  of  having  taken  over 
most  of  the  financing  carrying  the 
greater  risks.  A  fourth  point  of  dif- 
ference is  that  here  there  is  close 
collaboration  between  the  govern- 
ment and  private  capital  as  to  invest- 
ment in  industry. 


Our  plans  for  combating  depres- 
sion are  to  use  to  the  utmost  the 
usual  means — particularly  credit  and 
monetary  policy,  i.e.,  interest  rates. 
We  aim  to  keep  housing  construc- 
tion constant.  We  shall  use  public 
investment  as  a  countercycle.  For 
example,  in  times  of  low  employ- 
ment we  shall  engage  in  electrifica- 
tion of  the  railroads.  Also,  we  have 
certain  schemes  to  subsidize  con- 
sumer purchases  of  durable  goods 
like  furniture  somewhat  along  the 
lines  of  the  food-stamp  plan,  with 
which  Americans  are  familiar. 

Also  we  are  working  on  plans  for 
stockpiling  everything  that  can  be 
stockpiled  without  destroying  the 
market.  In  short,  we  are  going  to 
employ  every  means  we  can  to  keep 
employment  up. 

Two   points    need   to  be  noted: 

1.  It  is  definitely  not  part  of  our 
plans  to  resort  to  currency  deprecia- 
tion as  a  means  of  combating  internal 
depression. 

2.  It  is  not  our  idea  to  resort  to 
discrimination    against    imports. 

What  we  plan  is  an  expansionist 
policy.  We  seek  to  keep  our  econ- 
omy free  from  contractionist  influ- 
ences. From  the  long  run  stand- 
point, Sweden  would  be  ill-advised 
to  plan  a  policy  which  would  de- 
crease its  foreign  commerce. 
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"God,  Humanity,  and  the  Mountains 

Adventures  in  Harlan  County,  Kentucky,  when  its  highlands  were  at 
once  a  new  world  and  an  old — all  but  untouched  for  two  centuries. 


MARION  MORSE  MACKAYE 

Five  Poems  by  Marion  and  Percy  MacKaye 


P.  M. 

— Before  radio,  auto,  and  airplane 
had  invaded  this  reach  of  the  south- 
ern Appalachians,  the  MacKayes  and 
their  son  Robert  engaged  in  a  new 
type  of  creative  exploration  there. 

In  1920,  Percy  MacKaye  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  first  American  fellow- 
ship in  poetry  and  drama  at  Miami 
University.  The  next  summer,  Pine 
Mountain  Settlement  School  became 
an  advance  base  for  discoveries  in  a 
wild  region  and  an  ancient  culture. 

Six  volumes  were  to  crystallize  his 
treasure  trove;  not  findings  -  -  but 
plays,  tales,  an  epic  poem,  and  a 
masque.  Their  mountain  folk  speech 
contributed  many  a  new  word  to  the 
Oxford  Dictionary. 

The  only  account  of  their  origins 
was  written  in  the  Journal  for  1921 
of  his  fellow  poet,  comrade,  and  wife. 
After  her  death  in  France  in  1939, 
came  "My  Lady  Dear,  Arise,"  his 
volume  of  songs  and  sonnets  to  her. 
This  included  brief  excerpts  from  her 
Journal.  Those  first  published  here  are 
as  fresh  as  when  set  down  that  sum- 
mer, a  quarter  century  ago. 

2tt 


"OLD  LOG." 

Pine  Mountain  Settlement  School, 
Sunday,  July  3,  1921 

HERE  WE  ARE  IN  A  ROUGHHEWN  OLD 
log  cabin  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  bobwhite's  call  floats  up 
to  us,  the  creek  murmurs,  the  holly- 
hocks flash  their  pink  and  brilliant 
stalks.  Around, 'up,  and  far  away,  the 
hills  are  dusted  with  the  chestnut 
bloom  which  the  wind  brings  to  us 
as  faint  odors. 

Next  door,  in  the  dog-trot,  are  the 
looms  and  spinning  wheels,  and  going 
by — the  lovely  mountain  children,  so 
fresh  and  wild  and  new.  The  water 
splashes  into  our  pitcher,  clear  and 
sparkling;  the  hillsides  are  strong 
with  great  trees;  and  I  hear  a  child 
repeating  his  Sunday  text: 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God.  .  .  . 

In  the  distant  field,  with  long, 
crooning  lilt — uncertain  in  its  plain- 
tive wildness,  speaking  of  isolation 


M.  M.  M. 

and  of  meditation,  ancestral,  real  - 
breaks    a    mountain    ballad    from    a 
childish  throat. 

On  the  porch  last  night,  with  yet 
but  one  star  shining,  the  murmuring 
creek,  the  noises  of  drowsy  birds,  the 
call  of  the  whippoorwill,  and  the  dis- 
tant hills  drifting  into  the  darkness- 
the  dross  of  life  fell  away. 

Here  is  a  new  world  and  an  ok, 
untouched  by  the  groping  of  man  for 
two  centuries,  unenmeshed  by  our  fal- 
tering blunders,  our  stumbling  ex- 
istence, the  turmoil  and  moil  of  our 
abortive  and  tangled  efforts.  Here  is 
God,  humanity,  and  the  mountains. 

Up  the  Mountain 

What  a  trip  that  was  up  the  moun- 
tain, yesterday!  I  got  onto  a  mule, 
"Blue"  by  name,  and  the  uncertain, 
wavering  undulations  of  man  on  a 
beast  passed  into  my  consciousness 
I  thought  of  the  deserts,  of  the  camels 
of  lovely  princesses  fleeing  through 
dark  forests  by  night  on  their  rocking 
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steeds,  as  I  swayed  with  Blue's  heav- 
ing flanks  and  sudden  energy  at  rocky 
places.  By  mountain-pebbly  streams, 
lofty  cornfields,  and  little  roadside 
cabins  we  wended;  and  then  up  over 
rocks  and  boulders  into  the  forests, 
emerging  onto  precipitous  sides 
where,  far  off,  the  glorious  juts  of 
mountains  stood  in  blue  haze.  Turn- 
ing again,  still  higher,  new  vistas 
opened  and  fresh  ascents  awaited  us. 
Up  —  up  --  urging  the  mules  and 
horses,  twisting  and  grinding  among 
rocks,  tree  roots,  and  fallen  tree  trunks 
till  we  reached  the  summit,  the  pin- 
nacle where  a  fresh  spring  of  such 
welcome  water  blessed  our  efforts. 

There  we  sat  resting  for  some  time, 
the  men  who  came  with  us — four  of 
them — waiting  for  us  and  the  mules 
to  recover.  Robin*  cut  us  some  stout 
sticks  for  walking,  as  it  was  too  steep 
here  for  us  to  ride  down.  I  shed  my 
riding  coat,  as  the  heat  was  tropical. 
I  don't  know  if  the  men  were  startled 
with  my  knickerbockers;  I  didn't  care. 
Robin  helped  me  over  the  steep, 
rocky,  sometimes  muddy  precipices, 
slipping  and  often  running  and  leap- 
ing from  rock  to  rock.  He  was  my 
staff  -  -  Percy  following  on  behind, 
talking  of  Rosalind. 

""Robin":  their  son,  Robert  Keith  MacKaye, 
Harvard  '23,  then  a  junior  at  college.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Honey  Holler,"  a  play,  and  other 
published  works,  plays,  and  poems. 


Again  we  mounted  and  on  we 
traveled:  such  a  journey  of  strenuous 
attempt,  unusual  surroundings,  other- 
world  realities.  I  shall  not  forget  the 
wild  mountain,  the  caravan  of  mules 
twisting,  scrambling  in  the  forest 
glades  and  up  the  tortuous  path; 
Robin  striding  along,  Percy  with  his 
glowing  eyes;  the  distant  vistas,  the 
rocking  motion,  the  burning  heat  of 
tremendous  endeavor;  and  then  the 
last  descent  down  the  more  cultivated 
slopes  to  Pine  Mountain  Settlement. 

Going  through  the  gate  and  stop- 
ping at  our  cabin  door  to  enter — a 
miracle  of  loveliness,  our  home  for  the 
summer,  so  fresh,  so  sweet,  so  peace- 
ful. The  stream  of  life  flows  on.  I 
watch  it,  see  it,  think  of  it,  describe 
it  and  enter  into  it — still  beholding  it. 

July  12,  1921 

Percy  wrote  me  a  heavenly  rip- 
pling, singing,  fresh,  bubbling  brook 
song,  this  early,  dewy  morning:  a 
mountain  brook  song,  after  a  heavy 
storm-shower. 

The  Cloudburst 
(To  M.  M.  M.  from  P.  M.) 

Up  throug-h  the  sourwood 

Under  white  shingle-bloom 

I  can  hear  sweet  waters 
Chuckling,  chinkling, 
Chiming  round  the  splash-dam 

Down  the  dewy  morning. 


Percy  (with  goggles),  Robin,  and  Marion — ready  for  the  trip  up  Pine  Mountain 
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Yesterday  and  yesterday 
In  the  droughty  bottom 

You  and  I  could  hear  there 
Hardly  a  cheeping — 
Only  a  thin  trickle-drip 

Droning  through  the  laurel. 

Till  out  of  noon-dark 

Poured  the  pent  cloud-burst 

Smooching  all  the  hollows, 
Swallowing  the  mountains, 
Wallowing   the   stepping-stones 

Round  our  little  cabin. 

Now,  dear,  in  the  new  day 

Under   the   bridal-white 
Bloom  by  the  old  dam, 

Hear  the   living   waters — 

Chinkling,  chuckling, 
Chiming  through  the  laurel, 
Rippling  with  the  wrenny-bird 

Down  the  dewy  morning. 

Neighbors 

July  19,  1921 

Last  night,  we  spent  the  evening  at 
Miss  Pettit'sf,  and  saw  the  moon  rise, 
as  the  mountain  children  danced  the 
"sets"  on  the  dim  green,  with  the 
dark  wall  of  the  mountain  high  be- 
hind them.  They  looked  like  pale 
will-o'-the-wisps  emerging  and  disap- 
pearing into  the  gloom. 

As  the  moon  arose  up  "yon  side," 
the  light  betrayed  the  edge  of  the  for- 
est, peering  through  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  and  embroidering  the  mountain 
rim.  Then  its  aurora  bloomed  a 
double  rainbow  and  the  disc  soared 
rapidly  skyward,  flooding  the  valley 
with  sifting,  silvery  mist,  slanting 
down  through  the  forest  trees  to  glint 
the  mountain  brooks;  and  the  whip- 
poorwill  made  its  eerie  call,  the  katy- 
did reiterating  its  hoarse  denial  of 
Katy's  actions  with  staccato  decision. 

This  morning  we  started  for  the 
cabin  of  Mrs.  Dan  Creech  —  who 
makes  patchwork  quilts  —  along  the 
trail  to  Big  Laurel,  seeing  the  glisten- 
ing laurel  and  rhododendron  bushes 
against  the  deep  green  of  the  massed 
firs  and  tall,  straight,  sun -flecked 
trunks  of  perfect  forest  trees.  We 
jumped  and  scrambled  along  the 
path,  as  it  had  recently  rained  and 
there  were  many  mudholes,  arriving 
at  Mrs.  Creech's  just  as  it  began  to 
rain.  Hers  was  a  gray  cabin,  window- 
less  with  exception  of  a  little  peephole 
by  the  door,  walls  covered  with  old 
newspapers.  Old  Mr.  Creech  dozed 
in  the  doorway,  his  gray  shaggy  breast 
open  to  the  flies  which  swarmed  in 

tKatherine  Pettit,  a  great  pioneer,  co-founder, 
with  Mrs.  Ethel  de  Long  Zande,  of  the  Pine 
Mountain  Settlement  School. 
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Aunt  Rachel  in  her  flower  garden.  In  the  background  is  the  old  smoke-house 


myriads.   Hens  scuttled  in  and  out. 

These  cabins  have  blackened  ceil- 
ings, sooty  with  smoke  of  many  years, 
old  stone  fireplaces,  ancient  wooden 
bedsteads  covered  with  a  variety  of 
patchwork  quilts,  a  hickory-split  chair 
or  two,  loose  floorboards  that  clatter 
up  and  down.  On  a  rough  set  of 
shelves,  usually  between  two  beds,  arc- 
stored  the  extra  quilts  which  are  the 
pride  of  the  good  housekeeper's  heart 
— and  hanging  from  the  ceiling  by 
wires  are  the  best  clothes  of  the  fam- 
ily, safely  bestowed  against  the  wan- 
dering rats.  There  is  generally  an  old 
discolored-dialed  clock  which  twangs 
the  hour,  and  often  a  sewing  machine 
and  quilting  bars. 

We  stayed  till  the  rain  stopped, 
Mrs.  Creech  and  I  in  the  kitchen, 
a  cabin  back  of  the  main  one  where 
she  had  an  iron  step-stove.  It  went 


up  in  three  steps,  well  adapted  to  her 
wood  fire  and  the  simple  cooking. 
She  made  a  cake  and  corn  pone; 
cooked  some  beans  with  lard  and 
pork;  made  some  bean-coffee;  fried 
onions  and  added  flour  and  milk;  and 
served  us  to  apple  sauce.  I  sat  on  a 
soapbox. 

We  ate  our  dinner  to  the  intense 
squeaking  of  a  young  shoat  under  the 
boards  at  our  feet,  the  hens  picking 
up  the  crumbs  under  the  table  and 
the  cat  jumping  up  on  top  of  it. 
There  were  no  excuses  and  we  might 
be  supping  with  royalty,  so  simple 
and  true  was  the  kindly  courtesy  and 
the  good  will  and  understanding. 

The  gate,  which  at  once  kept  the 
pigs  out  and  led  to  the  well,  had  as 
a  hinge  an  old  shoe,  nailed  on  so  that 
it  bent  at  the  instep.  The  well-bucket 
pulled  up  on  a  windlass  with  a  chain. 


Mountain  families  on  their  way  home  from  a  "funeralizing" 


There  was  little  Becky  Baha;  and 
presently  she  stooped  down,  drew 
from  the  interior  of  a  quaint,  inno- 
cent-looking box,  eight  squawking, 
fluttering  hens,  and  tied  them  together 
with  pieces  of  white  cloth.  Throwing 
the  white  strips  of  cloth  over  each 
shoulder,  she  started  off,  swaying  with 
hens,  heads  downwards,  a  marvel  of 
color  with  her  bright  gown  and  bril- 
liant burden,  stepping  down  the  trail 
in  her  bare  feet. 

A  Nurse  and  a  Fiddler 

The  sitting  -  room  of  the  Medical 
Settlement  is  very  lovely  in  detail, 
with  beautiful  bunches  of  roses 
around  in  vases.  Miss  Butler  is  the 
head  and  is  the  one  who  makes  it  so 
pretty.  The  house  is  up  among  the 
trees,  and  down  below  can  be  seen 
the  broad  creek  of  the  Settlement, 
with  its  countless  stepping  -  stones. 
Near  it  now  are  parallel  bars  Robin 
has  put  up,  so  that  even  when  boister- 
ously drunk  the  mountain  boys  can- 
not break  them. 

The  woman-doctor  there  has  many 
adventures.  The  other  night  Robin 
reported  that  she  took  off  to  a  lonely 
cabin  where  she  had  to  perform  a 
major  operation.  She  got  water  from 
the  well,  built  a  fire  in  the  fireplace, 
filled  the  kettle  and  hung  it  on  the 
crane,  put  her  instruments  in  it  to- 
gether with  an  old  pair  of  overalls — 
all  she  could  find  as  cloth  to  use — and 
when  these  things  were  ready,  per- 
formed her  work.  Robin  goes  out  at 
night  to  catch  her  horse  for  her,  some- 
times at  two  or  three  in  the  morning. 

Percy  took  a  lesson  of  Uncle  John 
Fiddler  the  other  day  and  tried  tc 
learn  to  play  the  tune  of  "Napoleon 
Crossing  the  Rockies." 

A  few  dahlias  and  hollyhocks  grow 
by  the  fence  and  you  enter  his  place 
by  lifting  the  wooden  bar  that  opens 
the  gate,  and  going  through  the  po- 
tato crop.  Then  comes  another  gate, 
and  here  you  lift  off  a  wire  and  go 
into  a  diminutive  yard  surrounded  by 
paling.  The  ground  is  bare  and  lit- 
tered with  shavings,  and  on  one  side 
a  few  rocks  with  a  washtub  full  of 
dirty  clothes  simmering  over  a  smoky 
fire. 

The  chickens — an  old  hen  with  a 
just-hatched  brood,  and  young,  gaunt, 
aggressive  broilers  —  scratch  around 
and  jump  in  and  out  over  the  high 
doorstep  of  the  cabin.  Around  are 
old  pans  and  kettles  to  stick  the  hens 
under  at  night  so  that  the  rats  won't 
get  at  them.  As  Aunt  Loise  is  very 
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feeble — she  broke  both  her  arms  and 
bad  measles  last  winter — and  Uncle 
(ohn's  hands  shake  so  that  he  is  al- 
most useless,  the  hens  are  often  en- 
tombed in  their  respective  kettles  for 
days  at  a  time.  Food  is  passed  into 
:hem  through  the  cracks  and  holes  of 
:hese  discarded  vessels  of  usefulness. 

Aunt  Loise  wears  an  old  claret- 
:olored  dress  with  white  china  but- 
tons, a  red  and  white  bandana  ker- 
:hief  over  her  head,  a  necklace  of 
:loudy-white  and  dark  amber-colored 
xMtls,  heavy  brogans,  brown  knitted 
itockings,  blue  and  white  checkered 
ipron — and  carries  a  cane.  Old  Uncle 
bhn  wears  blue  jean  overalls  and 
hirt,  and  an  ancient  felt  hat. 

Hickory  -  split  chairs,  patched  up 
vith  old  wire,  are  brought  out.  As 
ve  sit  down,  I  wrap  my  skirts  tight 
round  me  to  keep  out  the  wandering 
lea.  You  have  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
uch  a  visit  by  enduring  and  bringing 
tome  a  goodly  crop  of  them. 

To  Hurricane  Gap 

August  9,  1921 

Percy  and  I,  accompanied  by  Ray 
lolcomb,  a  mountain  boy,  have  just 
eturned  fronj  a  grand  trip  to  Line 
'ork  and  Hurricane  Gap.  We  started 
ff  Saturday  afternoon,  after  attend- 
ig  the  election  —  arriving  stiff  and 
jre,  hardly  able  to  get  off  our  "nags." 
'tine  was  a  white  mule  whose  ears 
,'obbled  every  step  he  took;  Percy's 
:as  a  rawboned,  stiff -eared  mule, 
nort  of  breath  on  steep  places.  Our 
idclles  were  hard  and  made  our  le».s 


Uncle  John  and  his  fiddle,  "Singin'  Susie,"  draw  an  admiring  audience 


JU  Marthy,  who  told  tales  of  witches 


ache.  I  held  on  to  the  pommel  of 
mine  in  front  when  I  went  downhill. 
The  pommel  was  a  piece  of  wood, 
whittled  out  round  and  nailed  on. 

The  trail  for  a  long  way  goes 
through  woods  of  strong  -  growing 
laurel,  rhododendron,  and  tall,  vigor- 
ous trees — a  trail  so  narrow  at  times 
that  you  break  the  foliage  on  both 
sides  and  have  to  stoop  under  the 
branches.  Then  we  go  up  a  steep  as- 
cent and  next,  seemingly  for  ages, 
along  the  rocky  bed  of  a  brook, 
watching  the  steps  of  the  mule  as  it 
splashes  in  the  water  and  slips  on  the 
stones.  It  was  quite  dark  going  over 
with  rain  impending,  which  made  the 
woods  gloomy  and  somber,  and  the 
brook  dark.  As  the  sun  brightened, 
we  rounded  a  turn  suddenly  onto  a 
most  beautiful  mountain  valley. 

Here  the  stream  became  broad  and 
rock-strewn  and  glittered  like  mul- 
titudinous mirrors  in  the  sun;  again 
it  would  have  smooth,  quiet  stretches, 
where  it  reflected  pastorally  the  rural 
freshness,  and  on  each  side  were 
broad,  rolling  pasture-hills  reaching  to 
the  mountain  walls.  There  were  fields 
of  corn  and  sweet  potatoes,  gray 
nestling  cottages  with  their  touches  of 
bright-colored  flowers,  geese  on  the 
green — glittering  like  the  stream,  only 
pure  silver  in  the  wind  and  sun — 
silver-leafed  poplars  that  quivered 
dazzingly,  while  'way  on  in  the  dis- 
tance across  the  valley,  soft  with  a  • 
blue  haze,  stretched  the  divide,  Hur- 
ricane Gap.  All  is  as  lovely  a  dwelling 
place  as  beauty  owns. 

Now  we  pass  a  cabin  and  Ray  Hoi- 
comb  says,  "John  Milton  lives  here!" 
Shades  of  that  "last  infirmity  of  noble 


minds" — a  log  cabin  in  the  wilder- 
ness! And  suddenly  John  Milton,  Jr., 
appears  in  the  door.  "Paradise  Re- 
gained," indeed;  for  this  scion  of  the 
race  appears  as  in  Eden  in  Adam's 
garb  —  a  stark-naked  youngster  of 
about  three  years,  clasping  a  round, 
ruddy  apple  to  his  rounded  little 
tummy! 

Next  come  the  homes  of  the  Cor- 
nets and  Fields.  "A  plague  on  both 
your  houses"  would  pass  current  here, 
for  the  feud  is  strong  and  vigorous 
between  them;  and  John  Milton  him- 
self has  just  been  "rocked"  by  his 
neighbor,  Bunyan,  and  his  head  badly 
broken. 

As  we  pass  the  Cornet's  cabin,  pis- 
tol shots  echo  in  the  valley.  The  Cor- 
nets are  shooting  at  a  mark  to  keep 
their  hands  in.  They  are  a  very  active 
clan,  the  Cornets.  One  of  them  shot 
his  brother  the  other  day  and  is  now 
in  the  "pen"  awaiting  sentence.  The 
one  who  was  shot,  Bunyan  Cornet, 
again  suggests  by  name  the  cultural 
inheritance  of  this  valley  "genera- 
tion." We  wind  past  a  little  store 
which  marks  yet  another,  "hardness," 
for  an  uncle  has  just  peppered  his 
nephew  three  times  with  shot. 

So  we  reached  the  Line  Fork  Set- 
tlement, a  little  alpine  hostelry  on  a 
steep  incline  over  the  road,  and  Miss 
Dennis  comes  out  to  welcome  us,  a 
worker  in  France  during  the  war  and 
now  a  courageous  pioneer  in  these 
mountains.  We  got  off  our  mules  to 
totter  into  the  charming  little  home: 
first  a  tiny  kitchen  with  refectory 
table  and  bench,  cook-stove  and 
square  table  (every  leg  a  cupboard), 
and  then  two  bedrooms,  comfortable, 
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Death  and  the  Wild  Dove 

by  P.  M.  for  M.  M.  M. 

How  very  near  death  is  to  love! 

He  lurks  beside — behind — before. 
He  warbles  deep  with  the  wild  dove: 

No  more! — no  more! — no  more! 

He  blushes  where  quick  rapture  starts; 

He  makes  his  vow  in  mingled  breath, 
His  requiem  in  chiming  hearts — 

So  near  to  love  is  death! 

Yet  oh,  how  dear  to  love  death  is! 

For  love  alone  divinely  knows 
How  all  is  hers  in  being  his, 

Her  radiance — his  rose. 

So  near  and  dear  death  is  to  love, 

"Tis  they  who  through  the  moaned  No  more 
Chant  with  that  wild,  immortal  dove — 

A  dor  el — adore'. — adore! 


Song  of  the  Dawn  Bird 

by  M.  M.  M.  for  P.  M. 

Softly  sings  the  sweet  bird, 

Softly  murmurs  the  sweet  brook, 

Softly  the  golden  glory  stretches 
Gently  up  the  healed  sky: 

Sing,  for  it's  almost  morning, 
Sing,  for  it's  now  your  time; 

Sing,  for  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Sing,  for  thou  art  mine. 

Happy  the  bird  at  the  dawning, 

Happy  the  bird  at  rest; 
Happy  the  burden  of  loving, 

Happy  to  be  so  blest: 

Sing,  sing,  sing,  for  the  light  is  breaking 

Over  the  hills  and  sky; 
Sing,  for  your  love  is  coming, 

Coming — and  he  is  nigh! 


clean  and  homelike.  How  good  it 
seemed  to  have  rest  and  refreshment 
there  after  our  arduous  toil! 

After  supper  and  a  talk,  we  ar- 
ranged to  go  next  day  to  a  "funeraliz- 
ing,"  and  make  an  early  start.  On  the 
way  that  morning,  we  came  to  a  cabin 
where  a  crowd  had  collected  and,  in 
the  midst  of  it,  a  man  holding  onto 
the  paling.  With  his  head  swathed  in 
white  bandages,  you  couldn't  have 
told  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was,  as 
he  was  totally  effaced  above  the  shoul- 
ders. Here  was  the  hero  of  the  day — 
the  "rocked"  John  Milton,  but  a 
"mute  inglorious"  one! 

The  "Funeralizing" 

From  all  the  cabins  were  now  com- 
ing the  inhabitants,  and  wending 
along  with  us,  the  women  sitting  side- 
wise  on  meal  sacks  behind  their  hus- 
bands who  occupied  the  saddles.  The 
gathering  grew,  and  as  we  started  up 
the  last  steep  incline,  we  were  part  of 
a  Chaucerian  multitude,  laughing, 
joking,  bobbing,  and  jostling  along; 
walking  or  stirrup-to-stirrup  on  vari- 
colored mules;  young  people  and  old, 
and  among  them,  the  jolliest  of  them 
all,  ruddy  -  faced,  white  -  haired  and 
moustachioed,  was  old  Preacher 
Charlie  Blair. 

We  tied  our  mules  with  the  others 
in  the  creek,  got  over  an  eight-rail 
fence  as  all  did,  and  went  up  past  a 
house  to  the  little  cemetery  above  it. 
Here  was  the  family  burying-ground. 
The  older  graves  are  mounds  of  dirt, 
with  old,  worn,  lichen  -  covered  slate 


stones,  very  small  and  low,  roughly 
rounded  at  the  top.  There  was  one 
little  new  mound,  with  a  tiny  marble 
slab  on  it,  such  as  could  be  carried 
across  the  mountain  on  horseback. 
The  mounds  were  covered  with  flow- 
ers. In  the  middle  was  a  larger  grave, 
covered  with  a  newly  painted,  roofed 
slat  house,  white  and  green,  about 
four  feet  high,  built  to  decorate  and 
cover  a  newly-made  grave,  and  to 
keep  out  the  hogs  and  other  animals. 

Here,  gathered  around  the  preacher, 
Boone  Cornet,  were  a  concourse  of 
people,  weeping  loudly,  as  he  ex- 
horted them  to  remember  their  sins 
and  the  dead,  departed  sister  and 
mother,  who  had  "out-stripped  them 
in  the  lane  of  life."  He  chanted  his 
exhortation  with  much  nasal  inflec- 
tion, reaching  to  a  high  shriek,  both 
hands  over  his  ears.  Bowing  his  body 
almost  to  the  ground,  he  would  begin 
over  again.  Then  he  would  say  the 
first  line  of  a  song  and  the  people 
would  improvise  the  next;  another 
and  another — melancholy,  lugubrious 
lines.  After  which  he  would  go 
around  shaking  everybody's  hand, 
and  they  cried  and  sobbed. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  the  heavens 
themselves  began  a-weeping  and  we 
were  told  to  go  up  the  creek  about  a 
mile  to  the  home  of  the  departed 
Betsy.  So  we  all  started  off  in  a  mule- 
back  cavalcade,  some  walking,  through 
the  pouring  rain  till  "way  up  yander" 
we  came  to  two  little  cottages.  On  the 
front  of  one  had  been  built  a  porch 
for  the  occasion,  and  to  one  side,  new 


boards  were  arranged  as  benches  i 
the  people  to  sit  on.  Here,  as  t 
shower  cleared,  we  took  our  pla< 
with  the  rest. 

Old  Charlie's  "Pceachment" 

The  old  preacher,  Charlie  Bla 
now  arose  and  took  off  his  coat.  I 
had  on  a  black  shirt,  suspenders,  ai 
dirty  trousers — on  which  he  contin 
ally  wiped  his  hands  after  blowii 
his  nose  (mountain  fashion), 
singsong,  with  hardly  a  stop  1 
breath,  he  be,gan: 

"Now,  brethren,  I  don't  know  he 
long  I  shall  speak,  and  I  may  ne\ 
see  you  agin.  I'm  gittin'  old,  but  : 
matter  how  long  I  speak,  I've  as  f 
to  go  as  you  have,  and  the  rheumati 
but  when  I  git  religion  and  git 
feelin'  of  it,  I  fergit  all  about  th 
Oh,  brethren!  What  a  great  thing 
is!"  (The  "Oh!"  was  a  higk  shrie 
the  "brethren"  coming  down  the  set 
to  a  monotone.) 

"Now  but  this  is  true  that  we'll : 
come  to  heaven,  thank  Jesus,  but  we 
never  git  thar  jest  by  doin"  goi 
works,  will  we  now,  Brother  Boon 
No!  That's  not  the  way  St.  Paul  sa; 
Jesus  He  said,  'In  my  Father's  hou 
is  many  mansions,  and  I  go  to  pi 
pare  a  place  for  you,'  and  if  He  sal 
that,  there's  shore  a  mansion  thar  fi 
everyone  of  us  that  repents,  and  i 
him  that  doesn't,  th'  isn't. 

"Yea,  brethren,  the  sweet  prom 
of  the  Lord  (hum)  shall  carry  us  o\ 
the  cold  stream  of  Jordan  (hum),  ai 
we  shall  be  took  to  Abraham 
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som!  Oh!!!,  brethren,  don't  we 
:nt  to  go?  And  He  don't  want  His 
sple  all  daubed  up  with  imemper- 
:  mortar,  nuther  (hum)." 
Did  Charlie  waves  his  hands  back 
d  forth;  prances  on  his  two  feet; 
•ns  his  back  to  the  audience  to  get 
ifirmation  from  the  chief  mourner, 
:  husband  of  Betsy  who  sits  beside 
n.  Then  he  backs  toward  the  edge 
the  porch,  hands  surging  back  and 
th;  and  over  goes  a  small  child,  fly- 
;  through  the  air,  struck  into  space 
a  vehement  blow  from  the  swing- 
;  hands.  The  child  rolls  over  and 
:r  on  the  ground,  but  Old  Charlie 
:s  right  on  with  a  "Bless  ye,  my 
Id!  We're  all  goin'  to  heaven!"; 
incing  to  the  other  edge  of  the 
rch  in  his  powerful  flow  of  elo- 
ence,  and  taking  a  dripping  drink. 
[e  has  the  palsy  and  his  hands 
ike,  the  water  pouring  down  his 
rt  front.)  He  drinks  from  the  gen- 
1  bucket  and  dipper,  blows  his 
it,  waves  his  hands  aloft  to  his 
d,  and  "hollers"  of  the  Last  Trump 
i  the  Unready  ...  of  the  careless 
gins  who  didn't  have  their  lamps 
Timed  ...  of  the  virtues  of  old 
sy,  who,  by  the  way,  was,  in  Mar- 
Lewis's  vocabulary,  "the  meanest 
man  who  ever  lived"  ...  of  the 
pairing  children,  who,  if  they  ever 
nt  to  see  her  again,  must  repent 
ir  sins  before  it's  too  late  and  come 
the  Immaculate  Lamb. 


Then  from  his  chanting  he  will 
suddenly  come  down  to  his  usual  tone 
of  voice  and  tell  a  joke,  addressing 
someone  in  the  audience  and  hiugh- 
ing  at  his  own  witticism. 

The  preachers  never  accept  a  penny 
for  these  services,  but  farm  for  their 
living  as  other  men  do,  and  go  around 
preaching  purely  for  charity  (and 
power)  and  a  Chaucerian  love  of  peo- 
ple, crowds  and  gatherings. 

Another  preacher  began,  and  we 
left  for  our  mules  in  the  creek, 
mounted  them  for  the  long  descent 
of  the  mountain,  and  very  thankfully 
reached  kind  Miss  Dennis's  house  and 
a  good  supper.  There,  sitting  on  her 
little  porch  in  the  evening,  we  listened 
to  the  night  noises,  the  owls,  the  katy- 
dids, and  innumerable  "mournings," 
as  Robin  calls  them. 

Of  Witches  and  Romance 

In  the  morning,  so  fresh  and  moun- 
tainy,  we  walked  down  with  Miss 
Dennis  to  see  old  Will  and  Martha 
("Marthy")  Lewis.  We  passed  hogs 
suckling  their  shoats  in  the  road, 
jumped  across  the  creek  on  the  rocks, 
and  went  up  a  stony  hill  and  into  a 
little  gate  -  -  through  chickens  and 
turkeys,  past  the  pet  black  and  white 
dog — to  where  old  Aunt  Marthy  sat 
on  her  porch,  stringing  beans  for  din- 
ner. She  is  slim  and  sinewy  and 
brown,  with  bright  merry  eyes, 
straight  gray-brown  hair,  parted  in  the 


middle  and  done  up  with  two  combs. 
She  wears  an  old  straw  hat,  patched 
with  oilcloth  from  the  kitchen  table, 
a  brown  and  yellow  and  grayish  calico 
dress  belted  at  the  waist,  and  heavy 
brogan  shoes. 

Aunt  Marthy  told  us  Saxon  tales  of 
witches  as  we  helped  with  the  beans. 
Old  Will  Lewis  joined  us  and  dis- 
coursed to  Percy  about  "yarbs"  while 
I  went  into  the  kitchen  with  Martha. 
There  the  daughter-in-law  was  get- 
ting dinner  of  fried  salt  pork,  beans, 
biscuits,  coffee,  milk,  blackberry  pie, 
and  fresh  butter.  A  mark  on  the 
doorsill,  they  said,  was  set  by  a  com- 
pass, and  "when  the  sun's  shadder  got 
thar,  it  was  always  twelve  o'clock." 
They  insisted  on  our  staying  to  din- 
ner, and  we  all  sat  along  on  the  old, 
scarred,  rustic  bench. 

Later,  Percy  and  I  sat  out  with 
Aunt  Marthy  on  an  old  bee-gum 
stump  and  she  talked  of  her  stepgrand- 
mother  who,  so  she  said,  was  a  witch 
and  turned  herself  into  a  "yeller"  cat, 
and  of  old  Black  Lara,  a  "slick" 
Negress,  who  turned  herself  into  a 
black  cat,  and  they  went  around  the 
country  together  doing  "devilments." 
Her  "step-granny,"  the  witch  —  Old 
Granny  Big  Poll — had  to  leave  the 
country  and  went  to  Missouri.  "They 
stuck  wheel  -  spinnels  into  her  and 
burnt  her  rump  so  she  couldn't  sit 
down,  and  they'd  like  t'  killt  her  if 
(Continued  on  page  302) 


The  Art  of  Wild  Life 

by  M.  M.  M. 

To  roam  the  world! — 

This  is  a  wild  life — wild  life, 

full  life,  with  no  taboos: 

such,  I  see,  is  the  nature  of  mankind. 

To  study  the  nature  of  man — and  be  a  channel  for  it: 

its  outpour,  in  lasting  form — 

in  the  reproductions  of  the  spirit:  That  is  Art. 

The  reproductions  of  the  body  you  cannot  form 

and  pour  your  experiences  into; 

the  reproductions  of  the  spirit  you  can. 

To 'roam  the  hills— 

"a-watchin*  and  a-seekin'," 

as  Uncle  John  Fiddler  says: 

Here  is  the  wild  nature  of  the  Gael, 

passionate,  quick  to  ignite,  uncontrolled, 

fired,  and  leaping  to  emotional,  imaginative  heights; 

sweet,  loving,  devoted,  furious, 

longing  for  life  eternal, 

for  the  impress  of  its  power,  the  will  to  creation. 

and  to  have — to  live  forever. 


Artist  of  Life 

by  M.  M.  M.  to  P.  M. 

Life  is  composition.    There  is  your  canvas. 
God  gives  the  colors;  you  design. 
Now,  what  beauty  will  you  Assemble? — 

Your  phrases:  how  lovely  they  should  breathe  and  rise  and  end 

to  flow  into  a  new  harmony: 

the  motives — love,  recurring  love — ever  weaving  through 

and  appearing  in  lovelier  harmonies, 

harmonies  of  serenity;  and  where  harmony  is, 

there  is  blessedness,  completeness. 

Take  of  my  life,  love: 

gather  it,  the  strands  of  my  entangling, 

and  weave  them  in  thy  perfection 

to  a  living  beauty. 

Life  is  a  glorious  instrument — a  harp  of  heaven! 

Play  ye  gloriously  thereon. 

There  to  be  an  artist,  there  to  build  in  beauty, 
majesty  and  power,  in  steadiness,  in  glory, 
in  inspiration:  Oh,  what  materials  have  I! 
I  sell  to  the  Angels — so  beautiful  my  colors. 
What  a  masterpiece  is  to  my  hand! 
Glorious,  I  go  to  create  it — Faith. 
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A  Hammock  in  the  Sun 


WESTWARD  THE  NOTCHED  GREEN  LINE 
of  the  hills  is  sculptured  against  a 
golden  sky.  The  lake  doubles  the  sun- 
set across  a  mile  of  water.  Ripples  of 
light  flash  through  the  leaf-screen  be- 
fore our  dining-porch.  Twilight  in- 
vades the  scrimped  level  clearing  by 
our  cabins.  The  forest  climbs  the 
slope  behind,  the  hemlocks  and 
maples  darkening,  the  birches  giving 
the  last  signals  as  birdsongs  cease  and 
a  night  of  stars  prepares  us  for  an- 
other play-day. 

Through  summer  in  this  northern 
land  we  live  healthily,  whether  or  not 
we  think  about  health.  Long  under- 
worked muscles  remake  long  over- 
worked nerves.  Sweep  of  paddle, 
swing  of  ax,  lithe  bodies  in  bright 
water,  bootnails  at  grips  on  sloping 
rock,  brown  arms  bringing  the  tiller 
round,  piled  food  sauced  with  hunger, 
a  book  and  a  hammock  and  an  after- 
noon sun  too  bright  for  anything  but 
sleep— our  human  and  prehuman  an- 
cestry built  the  need  for  such  imple- 
ments of  re-creation  into  us  irretriev- 
ably. Here  we  no  longer  pit  our  vital 
reserves  in  an  endurance  contest 
against  the  clock.  In  the  perspective 
of  green  slopes  and  blue  waters, 
Washington  and  Ottawa,  Chicago  and 
New  York  seem  maelstroms  rather 
than  mainsprings. 

Life  and  Death  Next  Door 

There  are  other  perspectives.  We 
play  here,  but  many  live  here.  A 
farmer  neighbor,  whose  powerful 
hands  twist  into  useful  forms  a  wire 
my  fingers  cannot  bend,  has  half  a 
mouthful  of  decayed  teeth  and  recur- 
rent spells  of  painful  "rheumatism." 
Another  -  -  used  to  day-long  expert 
work  with  the  ax — has  died  of  tuber- 
culosis before  forty,  leaving  a  widow 
and  young  children.  Un-immunized 
youngsters  yield  an  annual  crop  of 
diphtheria  victims.  Mothers  drive 
themselves  through  heavy  housework, 
made  painful  by  unrepaired  perineal 
damage  due  to  unskillful  deliveries. 
Farmers  sending  milk  for  daily  sale 
to  distant  towns  keep  too  little  of  their 
precious  cash  crop  to  nourish  their 
own  young  ones  properly.  In  cities 
we  see  many  slight-built  people  who 
have  the  show  of  health  without 
strength.  Here  we  can  find  many 
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men  and  women  who  have  strength 
without  health. 

Metropolis  or  backwoods,  lack  of 
health  can  be  due  to  poor  heredity 
or  to  poor  income;  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge; to  lack  of  the  character  or  the 
facilities  to  apply  knowledge  -  -  or, 
commonly,  to  some  combination  of 
these.  On  a  marginal  farm  at  the  hill- 
side end  of  a  dirt  road  I  have  seen  a 
cabinful  of  youngsters  ill-fed  because 
of  poverty.  Among  vacationers  a  few 
miles  away  are  well-to-do,  half  starved 
young  ladies  who  have  worshipped 
too  long  the  Goddess  of  the  Slender. 

Repair  Shops 

Here  the  nearest  doctor  is  nine 
miles  off.  The  closest  hospital  is 
twenty-five  miles.  Money  makes  the 
mare  go,  but  many  of  the  country 
people  have  other  horses  which  they 
must  drive  before  they  can  spare 
money  for  the  doctor's  mare.  In  win- 
ter, snowdrifts  are  obstacles,  as  well 
as  dollars.  And  all  the  year  around, 
for  the  townsfolk  and  rural  people 
alike  over  this  countryside,  doctors' 
offices  are  only  repair  shops;  often  not 
good  ones  at  that,  for  there  are  scanty 
facilities  for  careful  diagnosis.  The 
doctor  who  offers  preventive  services 
is  as  rare  as  the  patient  who  would 
pay  for  them.  The  vicious  circle  sur- 
rounding patients  and  physicians  is 
drawn  in  the  old  rhyme: 

"There  was  a  doctor  whose  name  was 

Peck, 
Who   fell    in    a    well    and    broke    his 

neck. 
The   folks    all   said    the    fault    was    his 

own — 
'Should  have  tended   the   sick  and   left 

the  well  alone.'  " 

Milk-borne  diseases  run  uncon- 
trolled where  unpasteurized  milk  and 
careless  milkers  are  common.  Control 
was  unimportant  in  the  days  when  all 
the  milk  was  home-grown  and  home- 
consumed,  but  today  milkmen  must 
be  their  brothers'  keepers,  and  the 
people  must  be  informed  enoug-h  to 
ensure  laws  and  regulations  to  bring 


that  about.  Science  is  futile  withou 
the  wit  and  the  wherewithal  to  appb 
it.  Both  doctors  and  the  people  shan 
blame  for  the  futility  and  suffer  fron 
its  consequences. 

The  best  medical  care  will  no 
make  damaged  goods  new,  but  realb 
good  medical  care  would  in  time  re 
make  this  people,  if  their  doctor 
were  in  a  position  to  educate  as  wel 
as  alleviate. 

So,  before  the  breeze  sways  and  th 
sun  beats  my  brain  into  happy  uncon 
sciousness,  it  is  borne  upon  me  tha 
health  depends  on  the  people  as  wel 
as  the  doctors  and  rests  on  the  twii 
pillars  of  wisdom  and  wealth.  Neithe 
in  cities  where  environment  affront 
physiology,  nor  here  where  summe 
invites  and  winter  requires  the  ful 
functioning  of  the  body,  will  mos 
human  beings  maintain  health  with 
out  deliberate  effort,  considered  e> 
penditure,  and  organized  as  well  a 
individual  planning.  To  be  thu 
health-wise  is  not  to  be  a  health-woi 
rier.  That's  where  some  of  the  wis 
dom  comes  in. 

Good  Works  for  the  Worthy 

I  gain  considerable  encouragemen 
from  many  changes  which  wisdon 
and  wealth,  people  and  doctors  hav 
brought  about  since  I  started  in  th 
medical  field  thirty-five  years  ago, 
youngster  trying  his  wings  as  ad 
ministrator  of  an  ancient  charity.  Th 
Boston  Dispensary  was  then  114  year 
old,  one  of  the  big  clinics  of  its  cit) 
used  for  teaching  medical  students  b 
both  the  Harvard  and  the  Tuft 
Medical  Schools.  I  was  fascinated  b 
its  history,  by  the  roster  of  its  medica 
staff s— Bowd itch  and  Bigelow,  Cahc 
and  Jackson  and  Oliver  Wcudel 
Holmes — by  its  board  of  managers  o 
impeccable  Boston  lineage,  fillin: 
places  handed  down  within  such  fami 
lies  even  unto  the  third  and  fourtl 
generation. 

Charity  was  their  tradition  and  ot 
ligation.  The  origin  of  the  institutio 
cast  its  shadow  from  the  eighteent 
into  the  twentieth  century.  It  ha 
been  established  in  1796,  when  som 
fine  doctors  turned  to  well-to-do  p; 
tients  and  cousins  for  help  in  gettin 
medicines  to  the  suffering  poor.  "W 
will  give  our  services,"  they  said,  "hi 
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e  druggists  will  nut  give  away  medi- 
ics."  So  a  fund  was  raised  and  a 
ace  to  dispense  free  prescriptions 
as  set  up,  an  office  with  a  pharma- 
>t.  Thereto  deserving  poor  might 
me,  provided  they  bore  certification 
rds  from  a  subscriber  to  the  Dis- 
nsary's  fund,  and  had  obtained  pre- 
riptions  by  visiting  the  office  of  a 
lysician  on  its  medical  roster  or  by 
lling  him  to  their  homes. 
Thus  benevolent  contributors, 
arthy  beneficiaries,  and  generous 
lysicians  were  linked  in  a  triangle 
services  and  gratitudes.  In  the 
riptural  language  of  the  incorpora- 
rs:  "  ...  those  who  had  seen  better 
iys  might  be  comforted  without  be- 
g  humiliated,  and  all  the  poor  re- 
ive the  benefits  of  a  charity,  the 
ore  refined  as  it  is  the  more  secret." 

Clinics  and  Changes 

By  1910,  however,  time  had 
rought  changes  in  both  spirit  and 
achinery.  Long  ago  the  importu- 
ited  contributors  had  turned  over  to 
e  doctors  the  task  of  certifying  to 
rorthiness,"  by  the  simple  expedient 
giving  batches  of  already  signed 
Imission  cards  to  their  doctor 
lends.  Long  ago,  the  doctors  had  re- 
ived themselves  of  visits  of  ill- 
xhed  beneficiaries  to  their  private 
fices  by  the  useful  expedient  of  ex- 
inding  the  Dispensary  drug  counter 
to  what  we  now  call  a  clinic,  with 
oms  wherein  the  doctors  took  turns 
tiding  office  hours  to  treat  those  ap- 
icants  whom  they  judged  to  be 
/orthy." 

By  1910,  cards  from  contributors 
long  been  forgotten;  prospective 
ents  stood  in  lines  before  an  ad- 
ion  clerk,  and  within  a  few  years, 
immittee  of  clinic  administrators 
Id  write  a  report  telling  how  the 
liries  of  admitting  officers  to  de- 
line  an  applicant's  ability  to '  pay 
d  be  at  once  searching,  courteous, 
:ditious,  and  inexpensive.  Thus 
the  "refined"  and  "secret"  charity 
796  become  a  public  regimented 
:volence.  How  else  might  it  have 
1?  For  a  century,  science  and 
nology  had  been  changing  a  sea- 
town  into  an  industrial  and  com- 
cial  metropolis.  There  had  been 
tiplication  of  the  number  of  peo- 
of  the  costs  .of  medical  care,  of 
specialties  within  medicine.  Do 
e  changes  necessitate  the  infringe- 
it  of  human  dignity?  No,  but 
'  invite  it  whenever  human  dig- 
is  not  buttressed  by  self-support. 


The  clinic  practices  of  1910  have 
since  been  transformed  by  other  fac- 
tors. Medical  social  service  entered, 
and  by  patient  accumulation  of  cases 
demonstrated  improvements  in  per- 
sonality and  environment  along  with 
the  relief  of  disease.  Educators  en- 
tered, demanding  that  if  medical  stu- 
dents were  to  be  taught  good  medi- 
cine, the  professional  quality  of  clinic 
practice  must  be  the  best,  even  if  doc- 
tors did  give  their  services  without 
pay.  The  public  entered,  more  recep- 
tive to  the  idea  of  efficient  clinic  serv- 
ices for  themselves,  as  self-supporting 
patients,  than  most  doctors  have  been. 

As  the  sunset  fades,  on  the  renew- 
ing screen  of  memory  I  see  Dr. 
George  M.  Price's  new  clinic  of  the 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  one 
of  the  earliest  enterprises  in  this  coun- 
try wherein  people  set  up  organized 
medical  services  for  themselves  with- 
out charity  and  without  profit.  I 
think  of  the  physician  in  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  telling  me  of  two  similar  cases 
he  had  just  treated,  a  farm  wife  from 
nearby  and  the  lady  of  a  nationally 
known  family.  Both  had  paid,  but 
not  the  same  fee.  I  recall  Dr.  Philip 
King  Brown  at  the  western  edge  of 
the  continent,  proud  because  he  had 
transformed  a  routinized  industrial 
service  at  the  .Southern  Pacific  Hospi- 
tal into  medical  care  of  professional 
quality  which  met  the  standards  of 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot.  I  remember 
the  first  evening  pay  clinics  of  the 
Boston  Dispensary,  and  the  changed 
psychology  of  the  medical  staff  be- 
cause they  knew  the  patients  were 
paying  their  way,  including  compen- 
sation for  the  physicians. 

Charity  vs.  Right 

Old  ideas  persist,  though  new  ones 
supervene.  There  will  be  room  for 
charity  always,  in  the  emergencies  of 
disaster  and  in  beneficent  relations  be- 
tween individuals,  through  churches 
and  other  organizations.  But  charity 
is  obnoxious  in  mass  relations.  Un- 
fortunately, charity  in  mass  relations 
still  dominates  the  minds  of  many 
physicians  and  some  of  their  golf 
partners.  For  example,  witness  Sen- 
ator Taft's  so-called  "substitute"  for 
the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  National 
Health  bill.  The  Senator  and  the 
high  command  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  are  going  to  play 
the  game  together. 

We  can  override  our  past.  The 
modern  Boston  Dispensary  has  over- 
ridden it.  But  wholly  to  escape  our 


ancestors  is  difficult,  especially  when 
some  survivals  walk  by  night  and  sit 
by  day  in  places  of  power.  In  the 
Congress  of  1947,  the  National  Health 
bill  will  face  a  competitor  rather  than 
an  opposition.  Senator  Taft  and  his 
allies  will  push  the  national  medical 
charity  bill  with  all  the  weapons  that 
political  shrewdness  and  plenty  of 
money  can  command.  Against  them, 
and  behind  an  improved  National 
Health  bill  with  broadened  and  bi- 
partisan sponsorship,  must  rally  demo- 
cratically minded  Senators  and  citi- 
zens of  both  political  parties. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  clarion 
of  early  1945,  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  listing  the  "basic 
human  rights,"  proclaimed  as  one  of 
them  "adequate  medical  care  .  .  .  and 
the  right  to  achieve  and  enjoy  good 
health."  Medical  care  is  only  one  of 
the  elements  of  good  health — as  our 
lakeside  retreat  evidences — but  it  is  a 
constructive  and  increasingly  impor- 
tant element  and  it  is  the  physicians 
and  allied  scientists  who  are  making 
it  so.  Foolish  are  those  so-called  medi- 
cal leaders  who  decry  the  opportuni- 
ties which  advancing  public  demand 
for  more  and  better  medical  care  now 
holds  before  them. 

On  the  March 

When  we  come  to  leave  these 
woods,  the  tops  of  the  maples  will  be 
breaking  into  flame  and  the  forest 
floors  spangled  with  scarlet  and  gold. 
Soon  the  first  snowflakes  will  melt  on 
the  memories  of  summer.  Their  suc- 
cessors will  cramp  the  land  with  drift 
and  hummock.  The  needles  of  the 
ice  will  pierce  the  shallow  bays. 
Slowly  the  deeper  waters  chill;  at  last 
the  lake  becomes  a  highway  better 
than  the  highroad.  The  hours  of  sun- 
light shorten  between  the  double 
darkness.  Wild  life  dies,  departs,  or 
shrinks  into  seclusion.  .Yet,  hidden  in 
the  well-wrapped  protein  of  bud'  and 
seed,  in  the  chrysalis  beneath  the  bark, 
in  the  breeding  instincts  of  vanished 
birds  half  a  world  away,  the  vibrant 
life  of  another  summer  is  on  the 
march. 

Human  beings  may  pit  faith  suc- 
cessfully against  discouragement,  as 
the  men  and  women  of  this  region 
mobilize  for  their  recurring  victory 
against  the  cold.  Though  in  the  tan- 
gle of  the  present  world,  today  may 
seem  to  be  December,  summer  is  on 
the  march  in  the  urge  of  common 
men  everywhere  for  fairness  and  ful- 
fillment. 
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From  Bombs  to  Freedoms 

Both  offer  problems  when  you  set  out  to  deal  with  them  internationally. 
An   analysis   of  what  is   at  stake  in  framing  a  universal   Bill  of  Rights. 


THERE  ALWAYS  COMES  A  TIME  IN  INTER- 
national  affairs  when  the  negotiators 
withdraw  from  the  public  eye  in  or- 
der to  find  their  way  towards  neces- 
sary compromise  which  is  so  often  the 
essence  of  a  permanent  settlement. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on 
Atomic  Energy  which,  at  last  month's 
writing,  had  started  out  with  a  notable 
example  of  public  diplomacy.  There- 
upon the  effort  to  harmonize  appar- 
ently irreconcilable  points  of  view 
taken  by  the  United  States  and  by 
Soviet  Russia  called  for  the  creation 
of  committees  which  could  meet  in 
private  and  explore  first  the  area  of 
agreement  and  then  the  possibilities 
of  compromise  on  apparently  funda- 
mental differences  in  the  two  pro- 
grams which  were  discussed  in  last 
month's  article. 

From  the  scattered  items  that  first 
reached  the  public,  it  became  clear 
that  the  chief  issue  was  whether  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  is  to  be 
worked  out  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations — or  whether  it  is  to 
take  the  shape  of  a  treaty  parallel  to 
that  Charter  but  with  wider  powers 
and  more  interference  with  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  member  states  than 
was  contemplated  at  San  Francisco. 

Andrei  Gromyko  has  stood  for  the 
former  line  of  action,  insisting  with 
legalistic  precision  upon  exact  adher- 
ence to  the  Charter  and  the  Yalta 
Agreement.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  on 
the  other  hand,  favored  sidestepping 
the  Security  Council  or  at  least  chang- 
ing its  rules  in  the  application  to  the 
control  of  atomic  energy.  In  this  he 
has  been  supported  by  practically  all 
other  members  of  the  Commission 
with  the  exception  of  Poland. 

While  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  strongly  supported  Mr.  Baruch, 
some  voices  have  been  raised  to  cau- 
tion against  any  premature  optimism 
over  the  result.  For  Mr.  Gromyko 
holds  the  strongest  single  card  in  this 
game  of  diplomacy — the  fact  that  the 
Commission  exists  under  the  authority 
of  the  Charter  itself  and  has  no  power 
to  go  outside  it  or  carry  on  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  within  it.  This  fact 
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BRIDGES  TO  THE  FUTURE 

— A  series  on  vital  issues  before  the 
nations  of  the  world,  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace. 

has  no  relation  to  the  merits  of  either 
program.  It  is,  however,  the  condition 
under  which  the  negotiations  have 
taken  place. 

A  Working  Compromise 

Under  the  circumstances,  let  me 
confine  myself  here  to  a  single  point 
of  some  interest  brought  forward  in 
the  plan  for  international  control  re- 
cently published  by  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. This  proposal  at  once  falls  with- 
in the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  suggests  a  line  of  compromise. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Development  Authority 
of  the  Baruch  plan  would  have,  under 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  proposal, 
the  right  to  investigate  any  situation 
in  any  country  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate an  illicit  use  of  atomic  energy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil would  not  be  involved  until  there 
was  definite  need  for  action  against 
the  covenant-breaking  state.  Then  the 
Council  could  use  the  veto  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  its  rules;  but  under  Article 
51  of  the  Charter  each  nation  could 
be  called  upon  automatically  and  im- 
mediately to  take  full  measure  of 
force  to  prevent  the  atomic  war  from 
starting  or  to  suppress  the  lawbreaker. 

In  this  way,  the  sphere  of  action  of 
the  Security  Council  would  itself  be 
greatly  limited,  while  the  guarantee 
against  the  use  of  atomic  weapons 
would  be  universal  and  immediate. 

While  we  await  the  final  report  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Atomic  Energy,  it  is  high  time  to  turn 
once  more  in  this  series  to  the  more 
normal  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  preparation  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  this  fall.  These  ac- 
tivities have  been  many  and  far- 
reaching,  especially  in  the  area  cov- 


ered   by    the    Economic    and    Soci 
Council.*    For  example: 

—The  International  Labor  Organiz 
tion  has  adjusted  its  relations  with  tl 
United  Nations  to  the  satisfaction  of  £ 
concerned — an  especially  difficult  pro 
ess  because  the  ILO  had  always  mai 
tained  a  life  of  its  own. 

— The  International  Bank  for  Reco 
struction  and  Development  and  the  I 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  framed 
Bretton  Woods  are  now  going  concerr 
or  will  be  if  and  when  the  British  fir 
it  possible  to  enter  wholeheartedly  in 
that  complicated  mechanism. 

— Similar  steps  have  been  taken 
the  preliminary  meetings  of  the  orgar 
zations  on  Food  and  Agricultur 
Health,  Transport  and  Communicatior 
Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons,  tl 
Statistical  Commission,  the  Econom 
and  Employment  Commission,  the  Cor 
mission  on  Human  Rights  with  its  Su 
commission  on  the  Status  of  Wome 
and  the  United  Nations  Education; 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

This  is  an  imposing  list  of  activiti* 
but  it  does  not  cover  all  of  the  bodi 
which  have  been  created  to  deal  wii 
the  international  problems  of  hum: 
welfare.  Apart  from  the  Food  ar 
Agriculture  Organization  for  the  pu 
pose  of  maintaining  higher  nutritic 
standards  throughout  the  world,  tl 
farmers  have  themselves  been  meetii 
in  a  conference  in  London  to  furth 
the  interests  of  the  land  and  tha 
who  live  by  it.  Similarly,  alongsij 
the  financial  organizations  mentions 
there  is  a  preparatory  committee 
work  on  an  international  conferen 
on  trade  and  employment. 

When  one  recalls  the  fact  that  t 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Natio 
was  almost  wholly  lacking  in  even  t 
suggestion  of  economic  cooperatiu 
one  sees  what  a  tremendous  step  fJ 
ward  was  taken  when  the  Charl 
drafted  at  the  Golden  Gate  devc 
nearly  half  of  its  text  to  dealing  w| 
economic  and  social  problems, 
at  length  we  have  had  formal  re 
(Continued  on  page  302) 

*  See  "Pursuit  of  Happiness,  1946 — and  AftJ 
by  John   G.   Winant.   June   Survey    Graphic. 
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LETTERS  AND  LIFE 


Quarters  Across  the  Newsstand 


WITHIN  THE  LAST  DECADE  THE  BOOK 
publishing  industry  has  found  a  road 
to  new  millions  of  readers  through 
the  low-priced  book.  It  has  learned 
that  the  readers  of  America  are  not 
merely  the  limited  number  of  those 
who  would  pay  $2.50  to  $4  a  volume, 
but  vast  numbers  of  people  with  25 
cents,  50  cents,  and  $1  to  spend  for 
a  book  at  the  newsstand,  the  drug 
store,  and  "wherever  books  are  sold." 
The  industry  has  renewed  its  confi- 
dence in  the  axiom  that  a  book  is 
always  new  to  the  man  who  has  not 
read  it,  and  discovered  that  when  a 
book  exhausts  its  potential  of  buyers 
at  one  price  level,  it  may  appeal  to 
a  great  many  others  at  other  price 
levels. 

The  effect  of  these  new  systems  of 
distribution  on  publishing  —  and  on 
our  forests  —  is  clearly  discernible. 
What  effect  access  to  so  many  books 
will  have  on  the  reading  and  thinking 
habits  of  Americans  must  be  estab- 
lished by  suitably  tests  over  a  course 
of  years. 

Paper  Pioneer 

The  leading  distributor  of  low- 
priced  books  is  Pocket  Books,  Inc., 
originated  and  directed  by  Robert  F. 
de  Graff,  who  solved  a  mechanical 
problem  that  had  puzzled  publishers 
for  years  —  how  to  make  the  paper- 
bound  book  attractive  to  purchasers, 
and  how  to  produce  in  quantity  per- 
mitting a  profit  at  a  retail  price  of  25 
cents.  Americans  had  never  taken  to 
such  books  before,  perhaps  because 
our  magazines  and  newspapers  gave 
us  so  much  to  read.  Moreover,  paper- 
bound  books  were  unattractive  and 
unwieldy. 

Pocket  Books  devised  a  stiffened 
gloss  finish  paper  cover  and  offered 
an  array  of  famous  fiction  and  other 
best-sellers  of  previous  years,  some 
classical  titles,  and  a  group  of  popu- 
lar mystery  and  detective  stories 
originally  issued  at  $2.  The  emphasis 
was  on  "complete  and  unabridged" 
reprints.  In  short  order,  quarters  be- 
gan to  pour  across  newsstand  counters 
for  the  new  volumes.  The  organiza- 
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tion  lately  has  adopted  the  device  of 
numbering  its  books;  before  me  lies 
"The  Pocket  Book  of  Baby  and  Child 
Care"  by  Benjamin  Spock,  M.D. — 
number  146,619,134. 

Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  has  followed  a 
general  policy  of  reprints,  but  occa- 
sionally it  publishes  an  original  work. 
In  several  instances  such  books  were 
later  sold  to  trade  publishers  and  is- 
sued in  cloth  binding  at  higher  prices. 
This  year  the  organization  has 
brought  out  several  new  books,  first 
giving  them  circulation  through  other 
publishers  so  that  they  are  actually 
reprints  when  they  appear  in  25-cent 
form.  One  is  Dr.  Spock's  book;  an- 
other, "What  Cheer,"  an  anthology  of 
verse  by  David  McCord,  soon  to  ap- 
pear as  a  reprint.  The  special  prepara- 
tion of  anthologies  for  Pocket  Books 
will  be  continued. 

About  400  titles  make  up  the  list, 
with  60  to  80  additions  planned  a 
year.  Sometimes  titles  go  out  of  stock 
for  lack  of  paper; 'at  other  times  it 
has  been  found  profitable  to  drop  one 
for  a  year  and  then  reissue  it.  The  or- 
ganization is  not  in  the  least  worried 
about  a  drying  up  of  titles;  there  are 
more  than  enough  for  all  the  reprint 
houses. 

It  is  usual  to  identify  Pocket  Books 
with  reprints  of  mystery  stories  but 
its  list  is  actually  dominated  by  other 
fiction.  With  Penguin  Books  and 
other  reprint  houses  it  has  also  per- 
formed the  commendable  task  of 
making  available  good  nonfiction. 
For  instance,  in  July,  Pocket  Books 
issued  "Madame  Curie"  by  Eve  Curie, 
a  biography  that  had  a  large  sale  in 
the  original  edition.  Representative  of 
nonfiction  is  "Devils,  Drugs  and  Doc- 
tors," by  Howard  W.  Haggard,  M.D., 
which  runs  to  427  pages  and  carries 
150  illustrations.  The  price— 25  cents. 

Penguin  Crosses  the  Ocean 

Penguin  Books  already  had  found 
a  large  welcome  in  Britain  when  the 
organization,  founded  by  Allen  Lane, 
extended  its  activities  to  the  United 
States.  Here  it  adopted  the  glazed 
cover  that  had  made  Pocket  Books 


so  attractive,  and  soon  its  list  of 
American  books  recognized  both 
quality  and  popularity  in  offering 
such  fiction  as  "Kitty  Foyle"  by  Chris- 
topher Morley,  "Winesburg,  Ohio"  by 
Sherwood  Anderson,  "Manhattan 
Transfer"  by  John  Dos  Passes,  and 
"Vein  of  Iron"  by  Ellen  Glasgow. 

But  Penguin  had  discovered  in 
Britain  the  eager  interest  in  intellec- 
tual subjects  shown  by  adult  readers 
who  might  have  only  a  shilling  or 
two  to  spend.  Pelican  Books  is  its 
designation  for  such  works  as  "Pub- 
lic Opinion"  by  Walter  Lippmann, 
"Patterns  of  Culture"  by  Ruth  Bene- 
dict, and  "The  Birth  and  Death  of 
the  Sun"  by  George  Gamow.  It  offers 
Julian  Huxley  and  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  to  the  reader  of  scientific 
books.  This  is  compatible  with  the 
conviction  of  the  editor,  Victor  Wey- 
bright,*  that  the  25-cent  book  has  a 
contribution  to  make  to  the  cultural 
life  of  the  United  States  and  that  no 
publisher  can  respect  himself  if  he 
merely  follows  the  demand  for  easy 
entertainment.  With  the  provision  of 
more  solid  material,  reading  taste  is 
improved  and  a  strong  publishing 
program  is  thus  built. 

Bernard  Shaw's  90th  birthday  on 
July  26  gave  Penguin  an  opportunity 
to  direct  attention  to  his  works.  Three 
plays  were  issued  on  that  date  — 
"Pygmalion,"  "Saint  Joan,"  and 
"Major  Barbara."  Penguin  said:  "It 
is  with  pride  that  we  speak  of  our 
past  decade  of  association  with  Ber- 
nard Shaw,"  and  pointed  out  that 
Shaw's  "The  Intelligent  Woman's 
Guide  to  Socialism,  Capitalism,  So- 
vietism  and  Fascism"  was  the  first 
nonfiction  title  with  the  Pelican  im- 
print in  England. 

A  number  of  other  organizations 
have  entered  the  low-priced  field,  in- 
cluding Bantam  Books,  with  distribu- 
tion by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  the 
Popular  Library,  Avon  Books,  etc. 
Soon  many  of  the  books  popular  in 
past  decades  will  be  revived.  One  of 
the  new  Bantam  Books  at  hand  is 


•Formerly  managing  editor  of  Survey  Graphit, 
as  our  readers  will  recall. 
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"David  Harum"  by  Edward  Noyes 
Westcott,  originally  published  in  1898. 
The  other  day  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda"  arrived  —  heartening  me  a 
great  deal,  because  rereading  proved 
how  much  better,  from  every  point 
of  view,  are  the  novels  that  entertain 
today. 

.Entertainment  Plus 

To  what  extent  original  work  can 
be  published  at  25  cents  depends  on 
the  income  that  these  books  can  offer 
authors.  At  present  there  is  still  so 
great  a  demand  by  the  regular  pub- 
lishers for  manuscripts  that  an  author 
is  justified  in  taking  his  chance  on 
larger  earnings  with  them.  If  Holly- 
wood should  insist  on  paying  $150,000 
for  the  film  rights  to  a  book  originated 
by  one  of  the  25-cent  publishers,  some- 
thing like  a  revolution  might  occur. 
But  even  that  is  a  long  shot.  The  25- 
cent  books  are  safer  in  the  reprint 
field  and  their  publishers  have  wide 
choice  of  the  best. 

For  many  an  apartment-dweller  the 
problem  of  shelf -room  is  solved.  My 
own  books  have  shrunk,  while  the 
titles  have  expanded,  because  of  the 
availability  of  timely  fiction  in  pocket 
size.  The  matter  of  the  educational 
value  of  these  books  is  more  complex. 

Mr.  Weybright  has  noted  a  funda- 
mental distinction  between  the  news- 
paper, magazine,  and  motion  picture- 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  book.  "The 
people  who  buy  magazines  and  go  to 
the  movies  for  escape  and  entertain- 
ment," he  says,  "read  books  for  escape 
and  entertainment  also  —  but  escape 
and  entertainment  plus  something 
else.  That  something  is  the  intangible 
element  of  self-education.  The  book 
is  the  one  thing  that  is  selected  and 
read  for  itself."  With  a  wider  reading 
public,  the  possibility  of  self-education 
and  cultural  improvement  is  enlarged. 

JAPAN'S  WAR  ECONOMY,  by  T.  A. 
Bisson.  International  Secretariat,  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations.  Distributed 
through  Macmillan.  #3.50. 

MR.     BlSSON,     IN     A     CAREFULLY     DOCU- 

mented  book,  gives  the  big  business- 
men of  Japan  the  credit  and  blame  for 
planning  Japan's  Asiatic  and  Pacific 
wars.  "The  unbroken  record  of  Zai- 
batsu  victories  on  these  key  issues  [of 
government  economic  policy]  showed 
•them  in  their  true  political  stature — 
that  is,  the  dominant  force  in  the 
modern  Japanese  state." 

The  author  goes  rather  extensively 
into  the  development  of  Japanese 


economic  controls,  the  formation  of 
control  associations  largely  managed 
by  big  business,  compromises  reached 
by  the  army,  the  Zaibatsu,  and  the 
bureaucrats  on  the  form  and  method 
of  economic  consolidation  for  war 
purposes.  The  account  is  brought 
down  to  the  day  of  Japan's  defeat. 
Also  included  in  the  book  are  trans- 
lations of  twelve  Japanese  documents, 
thus  making  available  the  actual  texts 
of  important  economic  legislation. 

The  study  of  such  legislation  from 
1940  to  1945  reveals  a  steady  central- 
izing of  economic  control,  big  busi- 
ness benefiting  more  than  small  busi- 
ness with  each  succeeding  bureau- 
cratic ruling  on  the  rationalizing  of 
industry.  The  government  was  often 
worried  by  the  fate  of  small  estab- 
lishments; but  \vith  the  necessity  for 
controlled  distribution  of  goods,  effi- 
ciency of  output,  price  controls,  etc., 
and  with  men  drawn  from  big  busi- 
ness to  administer  many  of  the  con- 
trol associations  which  came  into 
existence,  the  little  man  was  inevitably 
squeezed. 

Some  Japanese  problems  of  this  sort 
were  paralleled  in  the  United  States 
with  the  WPB,  staffed  by  dollar-a- 
year  men,  and  the  OPA  top  jobs  re- 
stricted to  businessmen  (a  similar  rul- 
ing was  made  in  Japan).  Such  simi- 
larities are  indicated  by  Mr.  Bisson, 
but  he  is  also  careful  to  point  out  that 
the  cartels  in  Japan  were  relatively 
bigger  and  stronger  than  anything 
organized  by  America's  60  families. 

Characteristic  Japanese  govern- 
mental patterns  are  noted.  For  in- 
stance: "The  peculiar  genius  of  the 
Japanese  political  system,  which  regu- 
larly sought  to  establish  an  equilib- 
rium between  the  ruling  groups  per- 
mitting each  to  live  and  let  live, 
worked  against  an  extreme  solution 
that  would  have  irrevocably  disrupted 
coalition  unity."  Further  evidence  that 
the  Japanese  government  could  not 
immediately  change  an  economic 
situation  by  edict  is  indicated:  "The 
obstacles  to  a  coordinated  system  of 
control  were  deep  seated  and  could 
not  be  overcome  at  the  first  attempt. 
Experiment  and  adaptation  continued 
until  October  1943,  when  basic  re- 
visions were  finally  consummated." 

In  a  preface  written  after  the  end 
of  the  war,  Mr.  Bisson  recommends 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  Zai- 
batsu as  the  evil  genii  of  Japanese  ag- 
gression. He  has  a  tendency  to  at- 
tribute all  politico-economic  develop- 
ments in  Japan  to  the  conscious  plan- 


ning and  activity  of  a  group  of  siniste 
men.  Little  attention  is  given  to  intei 
related  economic  and  political  event 
and  trends  in  Asia  and  the  Pacifi 
since  1919  —  the  growth  of  Japanes 
commerce,  its  blockade  by  Europea: 
powers  with  colonies  in  Asia,  th 
American  Exclusion  Act,  a  world  d< 
pression.  The  reaction  in  Japan  in  th 
Thirties,  which  followed  a  liben 
trend  in  the  early  Twenties  after  th 
first  World  War,  cannot  be  wholl 
explained  by  looking  only  at  the  Za 
batsu  and  the  Japanese  army.  Thes 
seized  their  opportunities  when  the 
came,  but  they  might  never  have  com 
if  broad  socio  -  economic  trends  i 
Japan,  Asia,  and  the  Western  worl 
had  not  taken  the  course  they  did. 
The  book  is  largely  based  on  new: 
paper  and  Japanese  radio  broadcas 
material,  the  only  sources  open  to  am 
one  during  the  1941-45  period.  It  is  t 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Bisson,  who  is  on 
of  America's  leading  authorities  o 
the  Japanese  economy,  will  follow  h: 
present  study  with  firsthand  invest 
gation  into  the  actual  functioning  c 
price  controls,  labor  relations,  an 
other  aspects  of  the  economic  structui 
during  the  war.  JOHN  F.  EMBRI 
University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

TRENDS  IN  COLLECTIVE  BARGAtt 
ING — A  Summary  of  Recent  Expei 
ence,  by  S.  T.  Williamson  and  Herbe 
Harris.  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  f 

THIS    BOOK    IS,    IN    PART,    A    PROLONGl 

editorial  based  on  the  facts  present* 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
publication  of  several  years  ago,  "Ho' 
Collective  Bargaining  Works."  1 
that  book  a  dozen  or  more  compete! 
students  of  labor  set  forth  in  deta 
what  they  had  found  out  about  co 
lective  bargaining  methods  in  diffe 
ent  industries,  under  the  auspices  < 
different  types  of  management  and  < 
unions. 

Here,  two  competent  observers  ii 
dicate  by  precept  and  illustration  wh; 
they  consider  the  basic  elements  i 
successful  collective  bargaining,  ba 
ing  their  conclusions  both  upon  tl 
previous  study  and  upon  their  ow 
experience,  thinking,  and  knowledg 
And  in  a  concluding  chapter,  po 
sibly  most  significant,  the  Labor  Con 
mittee  of  the  Fund  presents  its  ov« 
report  and  recommendations. 

It  was  a  notable  achievement  f< 
this  committee — consisting  of  two  en 
ployers,  two  labor  men,  two  ecoi 
omists,  a  publisher,  and  the  formi 
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chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board — 
to  come  so  near  to  agreement.  A  few 
dissents  from  particular  items  in  the 
report  appear  as  footnotes,  but  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  unanimity  appar- 
ently prevailed. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  view  of  excited 
debates  in  and  out  of  Congress,  that 
the  employers  on  this  committee 
should  sign  a  report  declaring  that 
"collective  bargaining  has  been,  and 
remains,  a  brake  against  the  exercise 
of  absolute  authority  to  hire  and  fire, 
and  otherwise  determine  conditions  of 
employment;  this  authority  is  too 
great  to  be  entrusted,  in  its  entirety, 
to  management  alone.  ...  If  political 
government  requires  constitutional 
protection  against  the  arbitrary  use  of 
power,  so  too,  does  industrial  gov- 
ernment." And  in  view  of  current  ar- 
guments over  fact-finding  boards  and 
the  extent  to  which  company  books 
should  be  open  to  wage  bargainers, 
the  following  has  a  special  interest: 
"It  is  apparent  that  .  .  .  fact-finding 
and  fact  interpretation  must  be  the 
handmaidens  of  a  market  analysis 
more  detailed,  scientific,  and  exhaus- 
tive than  ever  before.  Both  manage- 
ments and  unions  need  definitive  data 
superior  to  that  which  they  now 
usually  possess.  Moreover,  they  must 
be  prepared  to  disclose  all  pertinent 
information  at  their  disposal." 

Equally  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
labor  men  signed  a  report  frankly 
recognizing  lack  of  democratic  pro- 
cedures in  many  unions  and  the 
dangers  inherent  in  centralized  au- 
thority as  unions  grow  larger.  Some 
of  the  remedies  proposed  for  this  situ- 
ation were  not  acceptable  to  the  labor 
members.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not 
offer  their  own  suggestions  for  reme- 
dial action  but  their  objections  seem 
well  founded,  for  some  of  the  union 
eform  proposals  in  the  report  lack 
ull  appreciation  of  the  realities. 

But  in  the  main  the  report  is  both 
sractical  and  statesmanlike.  A  few 
:xcerpts  will  indicate  its  temper: 

It  is  the  inexperienced  bargainers  of 
the  immature  union  who  ask  for  the 
moon.  It  is  the  unschooled  bargainers 
an  unseasoned  management  who 
deny  that  the  moon  exists.  .  .  .Both  man- 
agement and  union  must  be  aware  of 
he  danger  of  pricing  themselves  and 
heir  product  out  of  the  market.  .  .  .  The 
underlying  aim  of  collective  bargaining 
nust  be  to  summon  forth  the  utmost  use 
jf  our  resources. 

The  fourteen  chapters  preceding  the 
:ommittee  report  make  good  reading 
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for  management,  union  leaders,  and 
the  student  of  labor.  They  are  packed 
with  indispensable  information.  The 
chapter  on  administration  of  agree- 
ments emphasizes  that  making  the 
agreement  work  is  as  important  as 
obtaining  it,  and  frequently  much 
harder.  That  on  government  collec- 
tive bargaining  is  an  able  exposition 
of  an  area  commonly  misunderstood. 

The  discussion  of  union  -  manage- 
ment cooperation  is  informing  and 
points  up,  by  the  very  paucity  of 
illustration,  its  limited  extent.  One 
could  wish  that  the  authors  had  ex- 
plained the  opposition  to  cooperation 
from  management  and  from  labor, 
both  right  and  left. 

In  almost  every  respect  instructive 
and  practical,  the  book  does  tend  to 
overlook  the  area  of  fundamental  di- 
vergence in  interest.  In  an  economy 
such  as  ours  capital  and  labor  can  go 
far  toward  understanding  and  even 
toward  a  limited  partnership,  as  the 
book  correctly  emphasizes.  But  this 
desirable  objective  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  compromise  can  be 
accomplished  with  basic  economic 
principles  not  here  discussed. 

JOHN  A. 

New  Yor^  School  of  Social 
Columbia  University 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ECONOMIC 
AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL,  by  Herman 
Finer.  World  Peace  Foundation.  50 
cents. 

HERMAN  FINER,  WHO  HAS  HAD  THE 
advantage  of  close  association  with 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
reviews  the  aspirations,  efforts,  and 
plans  for  international  cooperation. 
He  dwells  upon  the  importance  to 
world  peace  of  social,  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  health  relations  among  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

He  surveys  present  and  earlier  in- 
ternational agencies.  Analyzing  the 
services  rendered  by  the  all-too-criti- 
cized League  of  Nations,  and  taking 
warning  from  the  limitations  imposed 
on  it  by  ignorance,  lack  of  vision  and 
bold  action,  he  argues  for  greater  in- 
tegration of  economic  and  social  en- 
deavor in  the  structure  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

"All  sectors  of  economic  and  social 
endeavor,  do,  in  fact,  constitute  a 
natural  unity,"  says  Mr.  Finer.  "They 
are  not  even  a  collective;  but  they  be- 
gin as  one  thing.  It  is  only  historical 
accident  and  the  incapacity  of  maiir 
kind  to  do  everything  at  once  at  an 
early  stage  of  development,  that  has 
caused  one,  two,  three  or  more  indi- 
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vidual  agencies  to  be  separately  estab- 
lished. .  .  .  But,  on  pain  of  interna- 
tional collapse,  there  must  be  a  world- 
wide interconnecting  standard  and  it 
must  be  accepted  and  acknowledged 
as  a  function  of  international  bodies 
to  apply  the  standard." 

However,  "progress  through  gov- 
ernment is  dependent  not  merely 
upon  intellectual  comprehension  by 
one  mind,  but  also  upon  the  will  or 
desire  that  there  shall  be  union,  and 
today  that  is  only  in  its  very  early 
stages." 

It  is  this  "will  or  desire"  that  his- 
tory is  trying  to  teach  mankind.  The 
life  of  the  United  Nations,  and  of 
humanity,  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
it.  "Without  this  it  is  derelict,"  Mr. 
Finer  warns. 

The  book  was  finished  in  Novem- 
ber 1945.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a 
story  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  as  its  Commissions  meet  to- 
day in  New  York.  But  it  is  an  excel- 
lent background  study  on  which  to 
judge  daily  developments. 

JULIE  D'ESTOURNELLES  DE  CONSTANT 
Assistant  Director, 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation 

BREAKING  THE  BUILDING  BLOCK- 
ADE, by  Robert  Lasch.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  #3. 

THE     BUILT     HOUSE     IS     COMPOSED     OF 

numerous  unrelated  parts  which  have 
passed  through  many  processes.  Rob- 
ert Lasch  contends  that  this  conglom- 
erate should  be  broken  up,  the  aggre- 
gates altered,  and  the  mass  reformed. 

The  book  makes  two .  outstanding 
contributions:  it  enumerates  and  an- 
alyzes the  many  dissociated  elements 
which  combine  to  complete  a  house, 
and  it  gives  perspective  to  them  by  a 
wealth  of  data,  not  coldly  arrayed  in 
columns  of  figures  but  skillfully  pre- 
sented in  clear,  concise  language. 

Mr.  Lasch  scrutinizes  the  difficulties 
that  arise  from  scarcity  and  miserable 
houses  in  blighted  neighborhoods.  He 
shows  the  obstructions  to  building 
new  low  cost  housing — land  cost,  con- 
struction, trade  and  labor  abuses,  and 
finance.  He  describes  the  advantages 
of  and  need  for  over-all  planning  and 
proposes  "aggressive  action  by  city, 
state  and  federal  governments"  to  re- 
duce costs.  Finally  he  offers  a  theo- 
retical project,  with  several  types  of 
dwellings  at  different  rental  levels, 
which  he  claims  would  wipe  out 
slums  and  increase  tax  revenue. 

The  fault  of  the  book,  a  common 
one  in  this  field,  is  its  attempt  to  carry 


weaker  causes  into  popular  favor  on 
the  strong  back  of  the  housing  move- 
ment. Mr.  Lasch  states  his  pet  cause: 
"The  fundamental  proposal,  then,  is 
to  find  ways  of  distributing  national 
income  so  that  a  greater  share  will  go 
to  those  who  use  it  for  consumption," 
and  "to  get  the  wage  increases  with- 
out the  price  increases"  which  de- 
pends, among  other  things,  "upon 
positive  government  policies  framed 
in  the  interest  of  all  of  the  people." 

Space  is  cleared  for  his  platform  by 
the  conviction  that  "private  enterprise 
has  had  its  chance.  Not  only  has  it 
failed  to  fulfill  its  obligations  in  the 
past,  but  any  reasonable  estimate 
based  upon  frank  appraisal  of  the 
facts  shows  that  it  will  fail  to  fulfill 
them  in  the  future." 

In  condemning  private  enterprise, 
Mr.  Lasch  gives  no  value  to  the  skill 
of  capital  seeking  preeminence  in 
competition  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
recognizes  no  faults  which  may  arise 
from  centralized  direction  by  national 
government  of  local  shelter.  He 
blames  the  profit  system  for  the  slums 
and  avoids  a  direct  answer  to  what 
many  thoughtful  people  believe  to  be 
the  basic  economic  problem — how  to 
replace  depreciated  and  obsolete  prop- 
erty with  modern  structures. 

He  crusades  so  doggedly  for  a  high 
social  minimum  that  he  almost  con- 
vinces his  reader  that  government  sub- 
sidy and  an  increase  in  tenants'  ability 
to  pay  are  not  merely  temporary  plas- 
ters to  soothe  the  bruises  of  the  build- 
ing industry  but  are  panaceas  for  the 
entire  housing  problem. 

The  building  blockade  will  not  be 
broken  for  years  if  it  must  wait  for 
that  new  order  to  be  accepted  and  be- 
come effective.  Prompt  relief  is  essen- 
tial and  need  not  interfere  with  long 
term  plans  or  improved  methods.  At 
the  moment,  leaders  are  needed  to 
break  the  blockade  with  any  or  all 
of  the  workable  methods  available. 

ALFRED  RHEINSTEIN 
New  Yor{  City 

PEACE  OF  MIND,  by  Joshua  Loth  Lieb- 
man.    Simon   and  Schuster.   $2.50. 

THE  COVER  OF  THIS  BOOK  TELLS  us  THAT 
"Dr.  Liebman  is  rabbi  of  Temple 
Israel,  Boston,  with  the  largest  reform 
Jewish  congregation  in  New  Eng- 
land." He  also  has  a  vast  radio  au- 
dience. He  has  lectured  and  taught 
in  various  colleges  and  universities. 
But  this  does  not  indicate  what  is  to 
this  reviewer  his  signal  contribution: 
he  has  made  a  synthesis  of  religion 


at  its  highest  and  most  spiritual  levi 
and  of  the  best  of  depth  psycholog 

There  is  one  confusing  feature 
his  work,  his  interchange  of  the  terr 
psychiatry,  psychology,  depth  psyche 
ogy,  psychotherapy,  and  dynam 
psychology.  In  many  of  these  1 
seems  to  take  for  granted  the  incl 
sion  of  psychoanalysis,  which  one  ca 
not  properly  do.  But  in  spite  of  tr 
apparent  confusion  of  terminoloj 
there  is  no  mistaking  Dr.  Liebmar 
aim,  which  is  to  make  the  practice 
religion  a  vital  thing  in  the  redem 
tion  of  the  human  personality. 

Too  often  one  confesses  selfish  ne: 
anxiety,  distrust,  even  hatreds  ar 
jealousies,  and  prays  that  one  may  1 
delivered  from  these  grievous  erroi 
yet  has  no  idea  of  how  to  go  abo 
•  getting  rid  of  them.  On  the  oth 
hand,  dynamic  psychology  points  o 
the  way  to  become  fully  conscious 
such  faults  and  weaknesses  and  ove 
come  them,  yet  pays  no  heed  to  tl 
part  the  spiritual  life  might  so  w< 
play.  After  analysis  has  broken  dow 
resistances  there  must  be  a  buildir 
up,  a  reconstruction  of  the  distracU 
and  battered  personality.  Religion 
the  force  most  to  be  depended  on  fi 
such  reconstruction. 

Dr.  Liebman  is  especially  good  : 
his  treatment  of  love — of  oneself,  < 
one's    neighbor,   of   God.   "Religion 
he  says,  "is  often  quite  analytical  ar 
subtle  in  its  understanding  of  a  mar 
obligations   to   others;    it   is   quaint 
naive    about  ,his    obligation   to    hiri 
self."   Man    must   love  himself   proi 
erly  in  order  that  he  may   not  vis 
his  self-hate  on  others.  Love  thy  neigl 
bor  as  thyself.  As  one  social  worki 
has    expressed    it,    "Accept    yoursel 
then  accept  the  right  of  others  to  \ 
different,  to  be  themselves."  Dr.  Liei 
man  emphasizes  the  need  of  all  pe 
pie  to  love  and  to  be  loved;  he  a 
emphasizes  the  need  for  maturity 
the  emotion  of  love.  "A  man  who 
capable  of  treasuring  the  constructi 
and  creative  aspects  of  his  own  pc 
sonality,   who  sees  them  as  part 
a  larger  social  inheritance,  is  willir 
both    to    give    and    receive    affectk 
without  seeking  to  make  himself  t 
master   over   others  or  the   slave 
others — such  a  man  has  entered  t 
holy  of  holies  of  genuine  adult  lov< 

The  chapter  "Grief's  Slow  W 
dom"  is  extraordinary.  There  ha 
been  so  many  books  on  this  genei 
subject  during  the  last  ten  or  fifte 
years  that  one  might  expect  only 
new  way  of  stating  long  recogniz 
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aths  about  the  development  of  per- 
nality.  The  effects  of  grief  and  atti- 
des  toward  death  are  not  often  in- 
aded  in  such  writings.  But  Dr. 
ebman  speaks  from  long  and  wide 
perience  and  from  a  depth  and  ten- 
rness  of  human  understanding. 
The  last  chapter  points  out  the  need 
r  ideals  and  hero  worship;  what  it 
sans  to  lose  oneself  in  something 
eater  and  beyond  oneself.  The  emo- 
ms  have  been  feared  and  at  times 
jrned.  Psychology  has  been  of  help 
religion  in  its  recognition  of  the 
wer  of  the  emotions  and  at  the 
me  time  their  susceptibility  to 
owth  in  maturity  and  their  impor- 
ice  as  a  constructive  and  dynamic 
rce  in  our  lives.  Once  freed  from 
e  distortions  that  misdirected  and 
ildish  emotions  bring  about,  the 
lal  turning  to  God  as  the  great 
ider  and  object  of  worship  will  be 
ssible.  ELEANOR  HOPE  JOHNSON 
mociate  Professor  of  Psychology 
merit  us),  Hartford  Seminary 
ntndation 

VIERICAN  LABOR  UNIONS:  What 
They  Are  And  How  They  Work,  by 
Florence  Peterson.  Harper.  $3. 

HIS   BOOK   IS   A  COMPETENT  DISCUSSION 

what  might  be  called  the  anatomy 
American   trade    union    organiza- 
>ns.     Into    a    volume    of    moderate 
ngth  the  author  has  packed  a  large 
nount  of  information  on  the  struc- 
re  of  the  unions  and  their  collective 
.rgaining  and  other  activities.    The 
aterial   is   well   organized    and    the 
position  is  clear  and  concise. 
Following  introductory  chapters  on 
e   historical   development   of  the 
lions,  there  are  detailed  descriptions 
their  organic  structure — the  set-up 
the  national  federations  (the  AFL 
d  the  CIO),  the  government  of  the 
tional    unions    and    their    relation- 
ips   te   their  local   bodies   with   re- 
rd  to  membership  policies,  financial 
angements,  and  related  matters, 
several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
acational    and    beneficial    activities 
dertaken  by  a  number  of  unions, 
e  techniques  of  unions  in  the  proc- 
es  of  collective  bargaining  are  ex- 
ined,  as  is  the  existing  machinery 
the  settlement  of  industrial   dis- 
:es.     A    useful    glossary    of    trade 
ion  terms  and  a  list  of  unions  op- 
ting   ia    each    organized    industry 
iclude  the  main  body  of  the  work. 
Appendices    include    the    constitu- 
ns  of-  the  AFL  and  the  CIO,  a  se- 
ted   bibliography,   and   a   directory 


of  international  unions  with  member- 
ship figures  for  1944. 

This  listing  of  the  major  contents 
of  the  book  indicates  its  nature.  It  is 
primarily  a  book  for  reference  and,  as 
such,  fills  a  vacant  niche  in  the  labor 
problems  library,  since  most  books  of 
this  type  are  less  comprehensive  and 
do  not  contain  the  up-to-date  material 
presented  by  Miss  Peterson. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  subtitle, 
the  reader  will  fail  to  discover  a  re- 
alistic analysis  of  how  unions  actually 
work:  that  is,  the  physiology,  or  the 
functioning  of  unions.  The  treatment 
resembles  a  volume  on  government 


which  confines  itself  to  a  study  of 
constitutions  and  statutes,  with  scant 
attention  paid  to  the  activities  of  po- 
litical parties,  pressure  groups,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  actual  operation 
of  the  governmental  machinery.  The 
result  is  a  certain  lack  of  vividness  in 
the  handling  of  subject  matter  which 
is  shot  through  with  dramatic  quality. 
Such  materials  would  have  added 
much  to  the  value  of  the  book,  with- 
out hampering  the  presentation  of  the 
wide  body  of  facts  Miss  Peterson  has 
brought  together.  Lois  MAC-DONALD 
Department  of  Economics 
New  Yorf(  University 


Why  Can't  You  Write? 

It's  much  simpler  than 


you 


think! 


SO  MANY  people  with  the 
.     writing     in     them    simply 


germ"  of 
can't  get 

started.  They  suffer  from  inertia.  Or  they 
set  up  imaginary  barriers  to  taking  the 
first  step. 

Many  are  convinced  the  field  is  con- 
fined to  persons  gifted  with  a  genius  for 
writing. 

Few  realize  that  the  great  bulk  of  com- 
mercial writing  is  done  by  so-called  "un- 


knowns." Not  only  do  these  thousands  of 
men  and  women  produce  most  of  the  fic- 
tion published,  but  countless  articles  on 
business,  homemaking,  hobbies,  travels, 
human  interest  stories,  local,  church  and 
club  activities,  etc.,  as  well. 

Such  material  is  in  constant  demand. 
Every  week  thousands  of  checks  for  $25, 
#50  and  #100  go  out  to  writers  whose 
latent  ability  was  perhaps  no  greater  than 
yours. 


WINS  WRITING  SUCCESS 
THOUGH  CRIPPLED  WITH  ARTHRITIS 

"When  I  became  almost  crippled  with  arthritis,  N.I.A.  training 
proved  its  value.  I  began  acting  as  local  correspondent  for  two 
papers.  Then  I  started  a  publication  of  my  own.  'The  Beekeeper' 
became  a  reality  and  a  success.  Were  I  physically  able,  I  would 
crawl  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  shout  the  merits  of  N.I.A. 
training." — Elmer  Carroll,  Route  3,  Box  540,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

The  Practical  Method 


Newspaper  work  demonstrates  that  the 
way  to  learn  to  write  is  by  writing! 
Newspaper  copy  desk  editors  waste  no 
time  on  theories  or  ancient  classics.  The 
story  is  the  thing.  Every  copy  "cub"  goes 
through  the  course  of  practical  criticism 
— a  training  that  turns  out  more  success- 
ful authors  than  any  other  experience. 

That  is  why  Newspaper  Institute  of 
America  bases  its  writing  instruction  on 
the  Copy  Desk  Method.  It  starts  and 
keeps  you  writing  in  your  own  home,  on 
your  own  time.  And  upon  the  very  same 
kind  of  actual  assignments  given  daily  to 
metropolitan  reporters.  Thus  you  learn 
by  doing,  not  by  studying  the  individual 
styles  of  model  authors. 

Each  week  your  work  is  analyzed  con- 
structively by  practical  writers.  Gradu- 
ally they  help  to  clarify  your  own  dis- 


tinctive style.  Writing  soon  becomes  easy, 
asborbing.  Profitable,  too,  as  you  gain 
the  "professional"  touch  that  gets  your 
material  accepted  by  editors.  Above  all, 
you  can  see  constant  progress  week  by 
week  as  your  faults  are  corrected  and 
your  writing  ability  grows. 

Have  You  Natural  Ability? 
Writing  Aptitude  Test  FREE 

Our  FREE  Writing  Aptitude  Test  will  reveal 
whether  or  not  you  have  natural  talent  for  writing. 
It  will  analyze  your  powers  of  observation,  your 
imagination  and  dramatic  instinct.  You'll  enjoy  tak- 
ing this  test.  There  is  no  cost  or  obligation. 
Simply  mail  the  coupon  below,  today.  Newspaper 
Institute  of  America,  One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.  (Founded  1925)  


VETERANS 

This  course  approved  for 
Veterans'  Training. 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Send    me,    without   cost   or    obligation,   your   If  riling   Aptitude   Tell  and    further 
information    about    writing    for    profit    as    promised    in    Survey    Graphic,    August. 

Miss] 

Mrs.  1- 

Mr.  J 

Address    

H]  Check  here  if  you  are  eligible  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.  86-M-596 

AH  correspondence  confidential.     No  salesman  will  call  on  you. 
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GOD,  HUMANITY  AND 
THE  MOUNTAINS" 

(Continued  from  page  293) 


she  hadn't  a-quit  the  country." 

This  led  on  to  the  story  of  her  own 
grandmother.  Her  grandfather  was 
riding  through  Virginia  when  he  met 
a  barefoot  girl  on  the  trail  searching 
for  her  cows.  He  stopped  and  talked 
to  her,  and  at  his  request  she  got  up 
on  the  saddle  behind  him.  They  rode 
ten  days  till  he  reached  his  home  and 
then  they  were  married.  He  was 
eighteen  and  she  thirteen,  and  all  she 
had  on  was  the  dress  to  her  back. 
She  never  saw  her  people  again  or 
heard  from  them;  just  jumped  up  be- 
hind and  off  they  went;  and,  my 
goodness,  you  can  see  it  now  in  Aunt 
Marthy's  eye:  the  bold  adventure  and 
the  light  heart,  merry  ring  of  gallant 
metal,  and  a  swift  jump  at  every  stile 
— and  life  with  a  zest. 

We  left  lingeringly  and  wandered 
back  to  Miss  Dennis's  for  the  night. 
Starting  homeward  in  the  morning, 
the  sky  clear  blue,  the  clematis  flower- 
ing— by  evening  we  had  reached  our 
dear  "Old  Log,"  at  Pine  Mountain. 

Uncle  John  Fiddler 

For  us,  the  guardian-spirit  of  Pine 
Mountain  is  Uncle  John  Fiddler,*  and 
we  shall  ever  recall  the  morning  of 
our  earliest  encounter  with  him.  That 
was  the  Fourth  of  July  at  the  outdoor 
assembly-place  here,  when  we  first 
met  many  of  our  mountain  neigh- 
bors. There  were  speakers,  and  Percy 
read  aloud  his  one-act  play,  "Gettys- 
burg," first  calling  old  Uncle  John  to 
come  up  on  the  platform.  There  he 
sat  down  on  the  floor  and,  turning 
up  his  old,  time-worn  face,  listened 
entranced. 

Percy  read  beautifully.  The  force 
of  his  grace  of  mind  and  spirit,  his 
heavenly  beaming  smile,  his  enthusi- 
asm and  spontaneous  response  to 
those  about  him  were  beyond  all  I 
can  possibly  write  in  my  meager 
power. 

Uncle  John  says  to  him,  "You  are 
a  poet,"  and  he  to  Uncle  John,  "You 
are  a  poet." 

Later,  we  sat  on  a  log,  we  three, 
and  Uncle  John  Fiddler  spoke  of 
heaven  and  heavenly  things;  and  out 
of  his  distorted,  bleared  old  eyes  there 

*  Uncle  John  Fiddler  (Lewis),  of  Greasy  Creek, 
Pine  Mountain,  then  over  eighty.  His  character- 
istics of  soul  and  of  folk-speech  are  reflected  in 
the  character,  Uncle  Lark  Fiddler,  in  two  of 
Percy  MacKaye's  plays,  "Napoleon  Crossing  the 
Rockies,"  and  "This  Fine-Pretty  World." 
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dawned  a  beauty  of  soul  —  a  direct 
message  from  the  oversoul  of  men, 
gotten  in  long  journeys  up  and  down 
the  earth,  consorting  and  discoursing 
with  men  and  angels  and  savages,  na- 
ture and  primal  truths  in  the  primeval 
forests!  The  Bible  he  has  studied 
well;  seven  times  has  he  read  it 
through,  and  it  tempers  all  his  speech. 
A  marvelously  beautiful  denizen  of 
an  ancient  world,  old  and  yet  forever 
new,  his  spirit  symbolizes  these  wilds. 
Vast,  I  see  him  in  imagination, 
standing  there  above  the  hills,  fiddle 
in  hand,  the  light  eternal  in  his  eyes; 
music,  love,  life-everlasting  flowing 
gently,  mystically  from  his  form,  with 
the  old  neckerchief,  and  through  all 
his  multitudinous  wealth  of  pictured 
speech. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  —  a 
second  by  Mrs.  MacKaye;  the  third,  an  un- 
published sketch  by  Percy  MacKaye  of  the 
"Oldest  Man  in  the  World." 


FROM  BOMBS  TO  FREEDOMS 

(Continued  from  page  296) 


nition  of  the  constructive  forces  which 
are  at  work  building  a  world  com- 
munity. 

Yet  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  expecting  too  much  of  these 
pioneering  efforts.  The  fact  remains 
that  social  and  economic  problems  are 
primarily  domestic.  The  conditions  of 
life  vary  so  fundamentally  from  coun- 
try to  country  and  are  so  affected  by 
climate  and  environment  that  there 
can  never  be  a  world  law  making  a 
uniform  set  of  rules  for  human  con- 
duct everywhere.  The  international 
organs  which  deal  with  the  intimate 
things  of  daily  life  must  be  focused 
on  the  furtherance  of  common  better- 
ment without  irritating  interference 
in  domestic  affairs. 

International  Bill  of  Rights 

To  bring  this  argument  down  to  a 
definite  case,  let  us  take  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  which  met  in 
May  and  June.  The  Commission  had 
before  it  a  number  of  proposals,  some 
of  which  took  the  form  of  a  draft  in- 
ternational Bill  of  Human  Rights. 
Among  the  available  American  pro- 
posals were  those  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  and  of  the  Commission 
to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace. 
The  two  documents  were  almost  iden- 
tical except  for  one  important  item. 
The  Law  Institute  included  among 
the  rights  of  man,  the  right  to  work. 


The  Commission  to  Study  the  Or- 
ganization of  Peace  had  discussed  that 
right  but  had  not  yet  accepted  it  in 
its  list. 

This  is  not  a  mere  detail.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  is  one 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  great 
debate  over  Soviet  ideology.  In  sup- 
porting the  right  to  work,  the  Rus- 
sian representative  voiced  an  ideal 
widely  shared  in  other  countries  as 
well,  namely  that  economic  rights  are 
fully  as  valid  and  as  important  in  the 
long  run  as  political  and  social  rights 
to  which  English  -  speaking  people 
long  tended  to  confine  themselves. 
Now  if  these  rights  carry  with  them 
a  guarantee  by  the  government  that 
they  will  not  be  infringed,  the  right 
to  work  would  carry  with  it  a  guar- 
antee of  a  job,  and  that  to  many 
Americans  and  British  seems  to  imply 
a  vast  governmental  bureaucracy  un- 
der some  form  of  socialism  or  com- 
munism. Yet  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic full  employment  has  made 
headway  as  a  practicable  objective. 

Obviously  there  must  be  some  room 
for  give  and  take  in  the  enumeration 
of  such  economic  rights,  and  to 
achieve  that  is  extremely  difficult.  If 
.the  formulation  leans  too  heavily  to- 
wards free  enterprise  it  will  seem 
utterly  unreal  to  those  who  live  un- 
der a  Soviet  regime.  If  the  guarantee 
is  strong  and  comprehensive,  it  will 
seem  to  many  Americans  like  a  sur- 
render of  individual  freedom  in  the 
guise  of  specious  goals  which  they 
might  not  be  able  to  live  up  to. 

Under  these  circumstances  some 
thoughtful  people  are  tending  to  turn 
away  from  the  idea  of  a  universal  Bill 
of  Rights  for  fear  it  will  be  used 
merely  as  propaganda  by  the  nations 
that  strongly  support  some  of  the 
principles  but  cannot  see  their  way  to 
accept  the  rest.  Only  the  other  day  I 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  leaders  of  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States,  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  long  experience.  He 
protested  against  the  whole  experi- 
ment as  one  bound  to  bring  discredit 
upon  the  United  Nations  through  the 
misunderstandings  which  he  felt  it 
would  be  sure  to  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  fundamental  cause  of 
the  second  World  War  was  the  de- 
nial of  freedom  implicit  in  Nazism. 
It  would  be  a  calamity  if  we  were 
now  to  abandon  what  we  took  t$ 
heart  in  rallying  against  Hitler — that 
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world  that  is  half  slave  and  half 
:e  is  not  a  safe  world  to  live  in. 
[  venture  to  suggest  that  human 
;hts  can  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
e  calling  for  immediate  action 
d  the  other  for  long-range  educa- 
n.  The  former  could  and  should 
dealt  with  specifically  by  the  Eco- 
mic  and  Social  Council;  the  latter 
ght  well  be  referred  to  UNESCO 
•  study  in  all  the  countries  con- 
ned, so  that  international  under- 
nding  may  be  both  informed  and 
erant. 

+      +      + 

EN   SUCH   A    BRIEF   SURVEY   AS   THIS   OF 

e  of  the  least  difficult  of  the  areas 
der  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
shows  how  far  we  have  to  go  be- 
e  the  world  community  is  one. 


POSTWAR  SWEDEN 

(Continued  from  page  287) 


'.  war  that  are  expected  to  influence 
postwar  economic  development  has 
:n  drawn  up  by  the  Swedish  Busi- 
>s  Trend  Institute.  Its  preliminary 
K>rt  to  the  government  points  out 
it  the  main  causes  of  these  changes 
:  the  heavily  increased  proportion 
the  national  income  absorbed  by 
:  state,  and  the  reduction  of  inter- 
:ional  trade. 

Economic  Balance  Sheet 

fhe  total  outlay  for  defense  in- 
ased  from  about  250,000,000  kronor 
>2,500,000)  before  the  war  to  about 
lillion  kronor  ($500,000,000)  on  an 
:rage  per  year  during  the  war 
iod.  It  thus  rose  from  about  2 
•cent  to  nearly  12  percent  of  the 
ional  income.  The  volume  of  im- 
•ts  was  reduced  by  a  little  more 
n  50  percent  on  an  average  for  the 
iod  1941-44  as  compared  with  the 
war  period  1936-38.  The  corre- 
iding  reduction  in  exports  was  60 
ent. 

a  result  of  the  "Skagerrak  block- 

"  the  international  trade  with  the 

it  was  drastically  reduced  —  the 

ime  of  imports  to  about  25  percent 

exports   to  about   10  percent   of 

prewar  level.  A  certain  compensa- 

was  offered  by  the  increase  in  the 

ime  of  trade   with   Germany.    It 

teresting  to  note  that  according  to 

approximate  calculations  the  vol- 

of     imports     from     Germany 

ved   a   greater   increase    (44   per- 

)  than  the  volume  of  exports  to 

many    (23  percent).    The  annual 


import  surplus  in  Swedish  trade  with 
Germany  also  increased  from  124,- 
000,000  kronor  ($31,000,000)  in  1936- 
38  to  316,000,000  kronor  ($79,000,000) 
in  1941-43. 

In  spite  of  the  sharply  reduced  sup- 
ply of  essential  imports,  raw  or  un- 
finished materials,  total  production  in 
1944  reached  approximately  the  pre- 
war level.  The  decline  in  the  first  war 
years — largely  due  to  very  bad  har- 
vests in  1940  and  1941 — was  followed 
by  a  recovery,  thanks  to  better  har- 
vests and  the  development  of  new 
substitute  products.  Large  quantities 
of  wood  had  to  be  cut  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  falling  off  of  coal 
imports.  While  before  the  war  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  quantity 
of  wood  cut  was  used  as  fuel,  this 
rose  to  nearly  50  percent  from  1942 
to  1944.  The  production  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  aluminum,  "cellwool,"  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  a  number  of  chemi- 
cal products  was  started  or  expanded, 
generally  at  much  higher  costs  than 
when  imported. 

A  comparison  of  total  employment 
in  1939  and  1944  shows  only  a  slight 
decline.  Up  to  the  end  of  hostilities, 
Sweden  kept  up  her  defenses  against 
Nazi  invasion.  But  the  numbers  of 
men  called  up  for  military  service 
were  almost  completely  offset  by  an 
increase  in  the  productive  population, 
the  utilization  of  refugee  labor,  a  de- 
crease in  unemployment,  and  better 
utilization  of  available  manpower. 

During  the  war,  Sweden  lost  229 
merchant  vessels  and  31  fishing  boats 
aggregating  591,890  gross  tons,  or 
about  one  third  of  her  total  merchant 
fleet.  Shipbuilding  has  now  been  re- 
sumed on  a  large  scale.  Viewed 
against  the  economic  difficulties  thus 
suffered  by  a  "neutral,"  both  the  re- 
markable degree  in  which  Sweden 
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kept  up  her  standard  of  living  during 
the  war  and  her  prosperity  now  are 
doubly  impressive. 

Yesterday  and  Tomorrow 

Of  course  it  will  remain  forever  a 
matter  of  heated  argument  whether 
the  Socialist  government  went  much 
further  than  it  need  have  done  in  "ap- 
peasing" Hitler  during  the  war,  or 
whether  it  resisted  German  demands 
much  more  than  is  generally  realized. 
While  there  is  an  ugly  record  of  sub- 
servience and  connivance  with  the 
Nazis,  there  is  also  plenty  of  evidence 
of  genuine  help  to  the  Allied  cause. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that 
democratic  and  largely  socialistic 
Sweden,  close  as  she  was  to  the  in- 
vaded sister  nations  of  Norway  and 
Denmark,  desired  a  German  victory 
or  sympathized  with  the  Nazis.  Only 
a  very  small  group  of  reactionaries, 
crackpots,  and  corrupt  individuals  felt 
like  that.  Their  names  are  well- 
known  and  their  record  speaks  for 
itself.  Most  of  the  Swedes  hated  the 
idea  of  a  Nazi  victory,  but  some 
seemed  ready  to  accept  it  as  inevitable. 
Thus  Skold,  a  Socialist  Cabinet  Min- 
ister, had  declared  that  it  made  no 
difference  to  neutral  Sweden  who 
won  the  war;  and  Vougt,  another  So- 
cialist Minister,  had  made  a  series  of 
obsequious  pronouncements  about 
Hitler's  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
many  courageous  stalwarts  of  democ- 
racy in  all  the  main  parties — Socialist 
included  —  who  throughout  the  war 
conducted  an  unremitting  struggle 
against  the  government's  "appease- 
ment" policy.  Most  of  them  were  po- 
litical commentators  of  great  fame 
and  distinction,  such  as  the  late 
Torgny  Segerstedt  and  August  Strids- 
berg.  The  names  of  Ivar  Anderson, 
GRAPHIC) 
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Otto  Jarte,  Johanes  Wickman,  Rag- 
nar  Svanstrom,  Bo  Enander,  Ivan 
Pauli,  Ture  Nerman,  and  innumer- 
able others,  who  are  still  writing  and 
fighting  every  day  of  their  lives,  con- 
stitute the  pride  of  the  truly  inde- 
pendent and  profoundly  democratic 
Swedish  press.  They  will  always  be 
held  in  honor  and  gratitude  by  those 
Britishers  and  Americans  who  saw 
these  men  at  work — often  in  danger- 
ous and  difficult  circumstances. 

Controversy  about  wartime  foreign 
policy  is  inevitable,  but  today  it  is  of 
purely  academic  interest.  What  mat- 
ters is  that  Sweden's  democracy  is 
alive,  virile,  dynamic,  and  eager  to 
make  its  contribution  to  peace  and  re- 
construction. It  has  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  make. 
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ment  would  not  be  accepted,  the 
French  modified  its  language  to  read 
"a  permanent  organisms  ...  to  plan 
and  prepare  the  military  and  naval 
program."  Thus  they  superficially  at 
least  met  the  objection  to*  an  inter- 
national army  and  a  general  staff. 
Naturally,  it  failed  to  convince,  and 
still  later  they  changed  the  amend- 
ment to  read  "of  considering  and  pro- 
viding for  naval  and  military  meas- 
ures." This  was  obviously  more  of 
the  same  and  was  treated  as  such. 

The  Tempers  of  Statesmen 

As  the  French  found  that  they  were 
not  going  to  win  their  case,  their 
anger  and  desperation  mounted.  The 
Americans  and  British,  in  turn,  be- 
came increasingly  annoyed  with  their 
persistence.  The  meetings  descended 
to  tke  ridiculous  with  one  childish 
episode,  narrated  in  Colonel  Bonsai's 
book,  "Unfinished  Business." 

On  this  particular  occasion,  Bour- 
geois shares  the  spotlight  with  Lar- 
naude,  his  by  no  means  taciturn  col- 
league. Bourgeois  had  delivered  an- 
other harangue,  which  amounted  to 
saying  that  a  League  without  concrete 
military  provisions  would  be  "sheer 
madness."  Cecil,  patience  at  an  end, 
snapped  that  no  matter  how  desirable 
certain  things  may  seem,  they  are 
sometimes  impossible  and  the  project 
of  an  international  army  was  as- 
suredly one  of  them.  Bourgeois  in- 
ferred (his  English  was  not  of  the 
best)  that  either  he  or  his  project  was 
being  caHed  stupid.  It  took  the  better 


part  of  an  hour's  agitated  effort  to 
quiet  the  ensuing  uproar. 

Peace  restored,  Larnaude  arose  and 
shot  question  after  question  at  Cecil, 
punctuating  each  with  the  exhorta- 
tion: "Now,  do  me  the  honor,  Lord 
Robert,  to  answer  me  that!"  Cecil 
maddened  him  further  by  nodding 
sweetly  to  each  question.  Finally,  he 
announced  that  since  nothing  had 
been  said,  he  could  naturally  not  be 
expected  to  give  an  answer.  Both 
Frenchmen  thereupon  spluttered  that 
if  no  force  were  stationed  at  the 
Rhine,  there  would  be  no  League  and 
perhaps  no  peace. 

There  could  be  no  satisfactory 
compromise  between  the  two  view- 
points. The  French  pleaded  that  pub- 
lic opinion  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  security.  Wilson 
realized  that  what  the  French  called 
"security"  would  look  like  "super- 
state" to  the  United  States.  The 
French  argued  that  another  French 
disaster  would  imperil  both  England 
and  America.  Even  the  British 
doubted  this,  as  Cecil  showed  in  an 
admonitory  talk  with  the  French.  He 
told  them  that  if  they  were  too  in- 
sistent, the  Americans  would  with- 
draw entirely,  for  they  had  the  least 
to  gain  by  a  League. 

According  to  the  plan,  the  General 
Staff  would  have  the  power  to  inspect 
the  military  preparations  of  the  vari- 
ous nations.  On  this  point,  Woodrow 
Wilson  flatly  accused  the  French  of 
wishing  to  set  up  a  "super-spy  service." 

Creation  of  an  international  army 
would  entail  the  maintenance  of  a 
large-sized  military  force  by  the 
Americans  and  might  mean  perma- 
nent conscription.  Again,  by  what 
constitutional  right  could  the  con- 
tingent be  sent  overseas?  Wilson  be- 
lieved that  an  amendment  would  be 
necessary.  Any  attempt  at  either  con- 
scription or  an  amendment  was 
doomed  to  failure. 

A  Final  Warning 

There  was  a  profound  difference  in 
the  mode  of  approach.  The  British 
and  Americans  considered  the  prob- 
lem of  world  peace  in  the  spirit  of 
gradual  evolution,  whereas  the  French 
wished  a  completed  edifice  immedi- 
ately. Wilson  once  reminded  his  op- 
ponents that  doubtless  the  next  gen- 
eration would  be  as  wise  as  them- 
selves and  the  solution  of  future  prob- 
lems could  safely  be  left  to  them.  An- 
other time  he  warned  that  "definition 
is  limitation"  when  Bourgeois  was 


urging  that  precise  statements  be 
made  to  cover  future  eventualities 
Such  pragmatic  thinking  seemed 
merely  muddle-headedness  to  ration- 
alistic Frenchmen. 

French  psychology  and  French 
needs  combined  to  enhance  the  angei 
against  the  prevailing  indifference  tc 
their  pleas.  On  one  occasion,  Lar- 
naude wanted  to  know  who  would 
decide  when  an  act  of  aggression  had 
been  committed.  Wilson  suggested 
"the  court  of  public  opinion."  Lar- 
naude thereupon  whispered  to  him- 
self: "Am  I  in  a  madhouse?" 

The  end  of  the  stormy  meetings 
came,  but  Bourgeois  would  not  admit 
defeat.  Final  step  for  the  now  com- 
pleted Covenant  was  acceptance  by  a 
plenary  session  of  all  the  Allies.  Here, 
Bourgeois  broke  into  a  carefully  pre- 
pared program  of  laudatory  speeches 
to  deliver  a  final  plea  filled  with  the 
fervor  and  obstinacy  of  the  utterly 
convinced.  Addressing  a  hostile  and 
impatient  audience,  he  once  again 
warned  the  world  against  half-meas- 
ures. "I  do  not  conceal  from  you  the 
fact  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  League, 
and  thereby  security  for  all,  sacrifices 
will  have  to  be  made.  Some  of  our 
historic  traditions  and  our  long- 
accustomed  rights  will  have  to  be 
abandoned,  but  how  insignificant  is 
this  loss  of  independent  action  when 
you  contrast  it  with  the  menace  that 
will  hang  over  us  all — if  the  League 
is  not  established  with  force  behind 
it." 

A   final    humiliation   awaited    him. 
The  presiding  officer  at  the   session, 
Clemenceau,  had  long  since  given  up 
the   cause   of   Bourgeois,   even   as   a 
nuisance   value   to  extract   additional 
concessions  from  the  other  two  na 
tions.    After   listening  to  his  fellow 
countryman   for   a   few   minutes,   h 
suddenly    cut    him    short    with    th 
banging  of  kis  gavel  and  announce 
that,  since  he  heard  no  objections,  th 
Covenant  was  declared  adopted. 

Leon  Bourgeois  lived  to  be  awarde 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  to  becom 
president  of  the  first  League  of  Na 
tions  Assembly.  He  did  not  live  tx 
see  his  prophecies  come  true  in  th< 
tragic  Thirties.  Twenty-five  years  a: 
ter  his  futile  stand,  the  two  countrie 
which  had  opposed  him  were  t< 
change  their  viewpoint  under  th< 
stress  of  another  World  War.  Th 
new  League,  though  still  short  of  hi 
ideal,  seems  destined  to  vindicate  th 
memory  of  the  unpopular  Monsieu 
Bourgeois. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  B.A.,  varied  job  experi- 
ence ;  anxious  to  assist  with  educational  and 
promotional  program  of  social  agency.  8411 
Survey. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  Supervisor,  experienced. 
Willing  to  locate  anywhere.  8413  Survey. 

TECHNOLOGIST  WITH  SALES  ABILITY, 
age  33,  Ph.D.  (chemistry),  7  years  experi- 
ence in  natural  rubber  production  methods 
both  here  and  in  the  Far  East,  desires  po- 
sition, not  necessarily  in  rubber,  offering  op- 
portunity and  where  executive  ability  counts. 
Location  immaterial.  Health  excellent.  Mar- 
ried, both  having  had  European  as  well  as 
Far  Eastern  experience.  Working  knowledge 
of  French.  Willing  to  start  moderate  salary 
provided  possibilities  for  advancement  good. 
8414  Survey.  . 

EXECUTIVE,  trained  and  experienced  woman, 
(Jewish),  desires  position  institution  or  school. 
Expert  management  of  food  and  housekeeping. 
8417  Survey. 

PERSONNEL  work,  Recreation  or  Intramural 
Athletics.  College  graduate.  Veteran.  Wide 
range  of  experience ;  YMCA,  College  Exten- 
sion, Physical  Education,  Athletics.  Mid-west 
preferred.  1128  Marston,  Ames,  Iowa. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  Boys  Institution 
desires  similar  position.  Eighteen  years  in 
Children's  work  in  Institutions  and  Boys 
Clubs.  Available  September  1st.  8401  Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

IS  THERE  A  NURSE,  practical  or  graduate, 
going  from  New  York  to  California  mid-Sep- 
tember, who  will  take  charge  of  arthritic 
woman  invalid  during  trip?  Expenses  and 
salary.  8416  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER.  Westchester  yillage  Agency. 
Part  time  case  work  position  including  com- 
munity relationship.  Training  and  experience 
in  psychiatric  practice  desirable.  Appointee 
will  share  the  supervision  and  psychiatric  con- 
sultation of  highly  accredited  city  agency. 
Annual  full  time  salary  $2600  to  $3000. 
8408  Survey. 

WANTED:  DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE. A  woman  with  graduate  training  and 
a  number  of  years  experience  in  Child  Wel- 
fare work  for  a  Children's  Institution  provid- 
ing a  foster  home  program.  8410  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS  and  CHILD  PLACEMENT 
WORKERS  with  one  year  of  graduate  train- 
ing in  social  iirork.  Five  day  week,  excellent 
working  conditions,  progressive  salary  plan. 
City  of  Chicago,  Department  of  Welfare,  25 
S.  Damen  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Founder  and  President  of  Na- 
tionally known  Club  and  Camp  for  under-privi- 
leged boys  located  in  New  England.  Profes- 
sional training  and  experience  with  boys  es- 
sential. Must  be  familiar  with  group  work 
techniques.  Fine  opportunity  for  young  man 
of  enthusiasm  to  progress  with  a  unique  or- 
ganization. IMMEDIATE  INTERVIEW. 
STATE  EXPERIENCE  AND  REMUNERA- 
TION. 8400  Survey. 

CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
medical  social  worker,  professionally  qualified, 
in  a  hospital  social  service  department  near 
Boston.  Salary  range  $2100  to  $2400.  8415 
Survey. 

ASSISTANT  (WOMAN)  FOR  RECORD 
DEPARTMENT,  OF  THE  FRONTIER 
NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE  KEN- 
TUCKY MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY. 

SUPERVISOR.  Professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced, to  have  charge  of  a  family  service 
department  in  multiple  service  Jewish  case 
work  agency.  Responsibilities  include  supervis- 
ion of  worker  and  students,  administration  of 
unit  and  community  committee  work.  Salary 
range  $2900-$4000.  8403  Surrey. 
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WANTED 

GIRL'S  WORKER          BOY'S  WORKER 
NURSERY  DIRECTOR 

FRANKLIN  SETTLEMENT 
3360  Chorlevoix,  Detroit  7.  Michigan 


CASEWORKERS— Catholic    Family    and    Child 
Care   agency    has    two    staff   vacancies.    Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and   experi- 
ence.   Opportunity  for  advancement.    Must  hate 
fraduate   training.    Catholic    Charities,   418    N. 
5th    Street,    Omaha,    Nebraska. 


WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working 
supervisor.  Agency  is  expanding  its  family 
and  child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. Transportation  paid  to  San  Fran-' 
Cisco.  Write  Catholic  Social  Service.  995 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  male,  New  York  City  Of- 
fice, N.Y.S.  Training  School  for  Boys.  Salary 
$2268-$2806.  General  case  work  services  for 
adolescent  boys.  Desire  satisfactory  combina- 
tion graduate  training  and  case  work  experi- 
ence. State  qualifications.  8396  Survey. 

CHALLENGING  case  work  opening  in  special- 
ized Denver  Hospital  for  competent  Jewish 
graduate  of  a  school  of  social  work.  Starting 
•alary  $2400  to  $2700  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence. State  qualifications.  8384  Survey.  If  ap- 
plicant resides  in  New  York,  apply  Mrs.  Erna 
L.  Lindenbaum,  Vanderbilt  6-1590. 

CASE  WORKERS.  School  of  Social  Work 
Graduate.  Exceptional  opportunity,  family 
and  children's  agency.  Psychiatric  consult- 
ant. Salary  range  $2400  to  $3200,  dependent 
upon  experience.  Protestant  Family  Welfare, 
52  Howard  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y.  ' 

FAMILY  CASEWORKER  with  graduate  train- 
ing in  progressive  recognized  agency,  begin- 
ning salary  caseworker  II  $2700.  CHILD 
WELFARE  WORKER  with  graduate  train- 
ing for  casework  in  Institutional  Child  Place- 
ment Department,  Family  Agency  serving 
local  children's  institutions  for  intake  and  dis- 
charges. Family  Service  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

ADOPTION  AGENCY  needs  professionally 
trained  case  workers  for  intake  and  adoption 
placement  department.  Involves  work  with 
parents  placing  children  for  adoption  and 
prospective'  adoption  parents,  seeking  chil- 
dren. Write  Miss  Julia  Ann  Bishop,  Di- 
rector of  Case  Work,  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety of  Virginia,  Box  554,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

PROFESSIONALLY  trained  caseworker  wanted 
in  an  accredited,  non-sectarian  child  place- 
ment agency,  Pacific  coast.  Starting  salary  ur 
to  $2700,  depending  on  training  and  experience 
with  regular  increases.  Travel  expense  paid 
to  the  job.  Address  Box  90,  University  Sta- 
tion, Seattle,  Washington. 

WANTED:  Qualified,  professionally  trained  case 
worker,  preferably  with  psychiatric  back- 
ground, plus  experience,  to  work  in  recently 
organized  Family  Service  agency  in  rapidly 
expanding  community.  Entrance  salary,  about 
$200  per  month.  Apply,  Miss  Kathleen  Milli- 
kin,  Eexecutive  Secretary,  Family  Service  of 
Hamilton,  824  Rentschler  Bldg.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  GRADUATE  GROUP- 
WORKER  for  Jewish  Social  Welfare  Agency 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  Good  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Write  "Neighborhood  House, 
3030  S.  W.  Second  Avenue,  Portland  1, 
Oregon." 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT  ACTIVITIES  for 
Jewish  Community  Center.  Woman  to  head 
department  long  established  and  dedicated  to 
working  with  mothers  through  Mothers'  clubs. 
Settlement  in  predominantly  Jewish  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  City.  Please  write  fully 
qualifications,  stating  experience,  training,  re- 
muneration. 8412  Survey. 

PROBATION  OFFICERS— Men  and  women 
for  Juvenile  Court  using  case-work  methods ; 
midwestern  city,  qualifications  college  degree, 
school  of  social  work  training  desirable ;  experi- 
ence in  approved  agency  or  court ;  good  salary, 
traveling  expenses,  retirement  plan,  liberal  va- 
cation period,  no  politics.  8393  Survey. 
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CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quali- 
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Excellent  staff  development  program.  Oppor- 
tunity special  assignments,  one  to  combine 
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AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 
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JECTS: in  Finland,  France.  Poland,  Italy, 
Austria  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Europe; 
MEDICAL  WORK,  DRUG  TRANSPORT 
and  REHABILITATION:  in  China  and 
India;  REFUGEE  AID:  in  United  States 
and  abroad:  RACE  RELATIONS:  com- 
munity services  for  Japanese  Americans, 
improvement  of  housing  and  employment 
for  Negroes;  INDUSTRIAL  RELA: 
TIONS:  housing  projects  and  consulta- 
tive services  to  management  and  labor: 
VOLUNTEER  WORK  CAMPS:  for  col- 
lege and  high-school  students  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  .social  and  economic  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States  and  Mexico; 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS:  300 
institutes  to  promote  study  of  religious  and 
economic  bases  for  peace  and  post-war  re- 
construction; student  study  groups  for 
peace  education  on  college  campuses. 


THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH  CONGRESS  is  dedi- 
cated  to  the  protection  of  the  social,  civic, 
political,  religious  and  economic  rights  of 
the  jews  in  America,  and,  through  its 
affiliation  with  the  World  Jewish  Congress, 
of  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the  world. 
Its  program  is  carried  out  through: — 
The  COMMISSION  ON  LAW  AND  SOCIAL  AC- 
TION (CLSA)  works  for  the  utilization  of 
the  full  power  of  the  law  and  public  policy 
and  the  mobilization  of  social  forces  to  end 
every  form  of  racial  and  religious  discrimi- 
nation and  to  promote  equal  rights  for  all 
groups. 

The  COMMISSION  ON  COMMUNITY  INTER- 
RELATIONS (CCI)  brings  the  full  power  of 
science  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  racial  prejudice. 
The  OFFICE  or  JEWISH  INFOEMATIOM  (OJI) 
provides  a  constant  flow  of  information  on 
Jewish  affairs  and  thus  lays  the  foundation 
on  which  intelligent  and  informed  Jewish 
action  can  be  based. 

The  DEFAKTMF.NT  or  WOULD  JEWISH  AF- 
FAIM  (WJA),  by  serving  as  the  liaison 
with  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  enables 
American  Jewry  to  play  its  full  role  in 
coping  with  the  vast  problems  confronting 
Jews  abroad. 

The  INSTITUTE  or  JEWISH  AVFAIIS  (IJA) 
faithfully  and  authoritatively  keeps  the 
record  of  Jewish  life  and  problems  through- 
out the  world. 


THE     AMERICAN     NATIONAL     RED     CROSS — 

Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  five  area  offices 
in  New  York,  N.  Y..  Alexandria,  Va.,  At- 
lanta,  Ga.,  St.  Ix>uis,  Mo.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  There  are  3,757  local  chapters  organ- 
ized mostly  on  a  county  basis.  Services  of 
the  Red  Cross  are:  Services  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  Services  to  Veterans,  Relief  to 
Prisoners  of  War,  Blood  Donor  Service, 
Disaster  Relief  and  Civilian  War  Aid.  Of- 
fice of  the  Medical  Director,  Nursing  Serv- 
ice, Nutrition  Service,  First  Aid,  Water 
Safety  and  Accident  Prevention,  Volunteer 
Special  Services,  American  Junior  Red 
Cross,  and  Foreign  War  Relief. 


AMERICANS  UNITED  for  World  Government, 
Inc.,  1860  Broadway,  New  York  23.  Pur- 
pose to  develop  a  democratic  world  govern- 
ment, capable  of  controlling  armaments  and 
restraining  aggressors,  by  amending  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  by  supporting 
all  measures  tending  to  promote  interna- 
tional cooperation ;  opposes  all  narrowly  na- 
tionalist and  fascist  elements.  The  only 
political  action  group  in  its  field,  AUWG 
led  in  mobilizing  public  opinion  for  the 
U.  N.  Charter,  Bretton  Woods,  and 
UNRRA.  Board  Chairman,  Raymond 
Swing;  Vice-Chairman,  Thomas  K.  Fin- 
letter;  President,  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harri- 
man;  Executive,  Ulric  Bell.  Publication, 
"Washington  Bulletin,"  weekly.  Dues: 
Member,  $5  and  up. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION, 1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago 
37,  111.  To  aid  in  improving  municipal 
administration  (1)  annually  issues  the 
Municipal  Year  Book,  the  authoritative 
resume  of  activities  and  statistical  data  of 
American  Cities,  (2)  publishes  Public 
Management,  a  monthly  journal  on  local 
government  administration,  (3)  conducts 
Management  Information  Service  for 
Cities  on  a  fee,  (4)  issues  special  reports 
such  as  Municipal  Public  Relations,  Police 
and  Minority  Groups,  etc.,  (5)  provides  a 
series  of  eight  practical  correspondence 
courses  in  municipal  government.  Write 
for  a  complete  list  of  publications  and  a 
catalogue  on  training. 


B'NAI  B'RITH — Oldest  and  largest  national 
Jewish  service  and  fraternal  organization 
whose  program  embraces  manifold  activities 
in  war  service,  Americanism,  youth  wel- 
fare, war  relief,  education,  community  and 
social  service,  inter-faith  good  will,  de- 
fense of  Jewish  rights  and  philanthropy. 
Membership  200,000  including  women'* 
auxiliaries  and  junior  units  —  1003  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND 
TEACHERS—  An  organization  of  nearly  four 
million  men  and  women,  working  together 
in  26,000  local  associations  (P.T.A.'s)  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  children  and  youth. 
Its  nation-wide  program  emphasizes  home- 
school  cooperation,  parent  education, 'health, 
recreation,  juvenile  protection,  world  citi- 
zenship, safety,  and  community  betterment. 
A  major  project  is  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  parent-teacher  publications,  in- 
cluding National  Parent-Teacher:  The 
P.T.A.  Magazine,  and  the  monthly  National 
Congress  Bulletin;  Proceedings  of  the  an- 
nual convention;  and  two  books.  Community 
Life  in  a  Democracy  and  Th?  Parent- 
Teacher  Organisation,  Its  Origins  and  De- 
velopment. President,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Hughes, 
600  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago  5. 
Illinois. 


NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE,  343  Engi- 
neers' Building,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  A 
voluntary  organization  founded  in  1899  to 
awaken  consumers'  responsibility  for  con- 
ditions under  which  goods  are  made  and 
distributed,  and  through  investigation,  edu- 
cation, and  legislation  to  promote  fair  labor 
standards.  Minimum  membership  fee  in- 
cluding quarterly  bulletin,  $-.00,  Elizabeth 
S.  Magee,  General  Secretary- 


NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH     WOMEN, 

1819  Broadway.  New  York  23.  N.  V. 
FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO  FAITH 
AND  HUMANITY,  SERVICE  TO  FOR- 
EIGN BORN — Immigration  aid,  port  and 
dock  work,  naturalization  aid,  Americani- 
ization  classes,  location  of  relatives  in  war- 
separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Coun- 
cil houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics: 
scholarships,  camps,  teen-age  canteens;  work 
with  handicapped.  Participation  in  na- 
tional wartime  programs  through  educa- 
tional projects  and  community  activities. 
F-nrCATION  DIVISION— Contemporary 
Jewish  affairs,  international  relations  and 
peace,  social  legislation.  Study  groups  un- 
der national  direction  keep  Jewish  women 
throughout  country  alert  to  vital  current 
issues.  215  Senior  Sections  in  United 
States.  100  Junior  and  Councilette  Sec- 
tions. 65,000  members. 


NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  INC., 
205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
A  non-profit  Bureau,  established  in  1918.  to 
improve  standards  in  the  field  of  philan- 
thropy, national  and  international,  arm  to  ad- 
vise contributors  in  their  giving.  It  was 
asked  about  750  different  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations during  1944.  The  Bureau  in- 
vestigates agencies  and  reports  whether 
eleven  essential  standards  as  to  reliability 
and  effectiveness  are  met.  Bureau  mem- 
bers who  are  eligible  for  its  confidential  re- 
ports, on  approved  and  non-approved  agen- 
cies, include  individuals,  corporations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  700  local  com- 
munity chests  and  councils,  and  29  foun- 
dations. Publishes  annuallv  "Giver's  Guide 
to  National  Philanthropy,  price  lOc,  and 
periodic  newsletters  to  members.  Inquiries 
welcomed. 


THE  PO>T  WAR  WORLD  COUNCIL  a  non  parti- 
san, non-profit  organization,  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  focusing  the  attention 
of  the  liberal  opinion-forming  public  upon 
major  political  and  social  issues  which  are 
vital  to  lasting  peace. 

The  PWWC  issues  news  releases  and  pub- 
lishes pamphlets  and  a  monthly  News  Bul- 
letin on  vital  issues  contributing  something 
positive  to  buttress  the  hope  and  sanity  of 
this  postwar  world  and  to  combat  the  con- 
fusion it  is  in. 

If  interested  in  further  details  or  member- 
ship, send  your  name  and  address  to: 
POST  WAR  WORLD  COUNCIL,  112  East 
19tb  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  CUIDVNCK 
ASSOCIATION,  Christine  Melcher.  Executive 
S_ecretary,  82  Beaver  Street,  Room  510, 
N-w  York  5,  is  the  professional  organiza- 
tion for  counselors  and  others  engaged  and 
interested  in  vocational  guidance  and  the 
publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS,  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Journal. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA — 

Facts  about  America's  10,000  publicly  owned 
projects — Bi-monthly,  illustrated  Magazine 
and  News  Letter — Extensive  Bulletin  and 
leaflet  service.  "Studies  in  Public  Power" 
— 25  chapters — latest  data  on  Bonneville, 
Grand  Coulee,  TVA  and  other  federal  and 
municipal  projects — -For  individuals,  study 
groups  and  organizations.  Send  lOc  for 
descriptive  booklet  and  samples.  Full  serv- 
ice J5.00  per  year.  Address:  127  N.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  INC. — 112  East  19th  St., 
New  York  3.  A  cooperative  educational 
society  built  around  a  periodical  rather  than 
a  campus,  and  carrying  forward  swift  re- 
search and  interpretation  in  the  fields  of 
family  and  child  welfare,  health,  education, 
civics,  industrial  and  race  relations,  and  the 
common  welfare.  Publishes  monthly  5«rtvy 
Graft-.ic,  Magazine  of  Social  Interpretation 
without  counterpart  and  Svri'fy  Mid- 
monthly  Journal  of  Social  Work.  Member- 
ship, $10,  and  upwards. 


WOKlJt  PEtCK  FOUNDATION —  A  non-profit 
organization  founded  in  1910  by  Edwin 
Ginn  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace. 
justice  and  good  will  among  nations.  Thi; 
purpose  is  accomplished  through  the  ob- 
jective presentation  and  interpretation  of 
the  facts  of  American  foreign  relations 
through  publications,  study  groups  and  a 
Reference  Service.  Publications :  Docu- 
ments on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938 
— (annual);  America  Looks  Ahead  (a 
pamphlet  series) ;  Charter  of  the  United 
.Vrwions:  Commentary  and  Documents,  by 
Leland  M.  Goodrich  and  Edvard  Hambro; 
Cit'ted  Motions  in  the  Making:  Basic  Docu- 
nvnts:  and  other  titles.  Information  con- 
cerning publications  and  other  activities 
sent  on  request.  40  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
Survey  Graphic  four  times  a 
year  including  special  numbers. 
It*  columns  are  open  to  social 
action  groups  organized  to  pro- 
mote good  government,  better 
education,  city  planning  and 
housing,  improved  industrial 
and  labor  relations,  the  safe- 
guarding of  civil  liberties,  land 
conservation,  study  of  the  Arts 
— economic  and  social  planning 
in  their  widest  aspirations.  Rates 
are  modest — Let  the  Advertising 
Department  tell  you  about  them! 


New  Harper  Books 
For  Survey  Readers 

COLOR 

and 
CONSCIENCE 

The  Irrepressible  Conflict 
by  BUELL  G.  GALLAGHER 

Professor  of  Chrisflcrn  Ethics 
Pacific  School  of  Religion 

EDWIN  R.  EMBREE,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Julius  Rosenwald 
Fund,  says  of  this  book: 
"A  comprehensive,  scholarly 
survey  of  prejudice  and  caste, 
salted  with  a  Christian's  anger 
at  the  un-Christian  actions  of 
the  Christian  Church.  From 
myriad  sources,  Buell  Gal- 
lagher has  gathered  the  long 
record  of  church  attitudes  and 
practices  which  are  the  very 
opposite  of  the  central  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.  ...  A  thorough- 
ly and  carefully  documented 
report  so  brilliantly  written 
that  it  is  as  exciting  as  an  his- 
torical novel."  $2.50 

HOME 

AWAY 

FROM  HOME 

The  Story  of  the  USD 
by  JULIA  M.  H.  CARSON 

All  social  workers  interested 
in  community  organizations 
and  in  the  lessons  learned 
about  community  agencies  in 
USO  centers  throughout  the 
country  will  find  this  book  a 
rich  store  of  information  on 
the  what,  why  and  how  of  the 
operation  of  this  significant 
service.  A  popular,  human 
interest  story  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  USO,  this 
book  is  at  once  a  fascinating 
record  and  a  source  of  sug- 
gestions for  ways  and  means 
toward  better  peacetime  com- 
munity mobilization. 
"This  reckoning  —  translated 
into  human  values — is  a  great 
documentation,  in  terms  I  un- 
derstand, of  the  inestimable 
voluntary  service  USO  ren- 
dered to  our  soldiers." — 
OWEN  J.  ROBERTS,  For- 
mer Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  $2.50 

At  all  bookstores  or  from 

HARPER    &    BROTHERS 

49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 


COMING  NEXT  MONTH- 

an  announcement  of  the  eleventh  in  our  Calling 
America  Series  of  Survey  Graphic  specials- 
scheduled  for  November,  "The  Right  to  Know." 
Watch  these  pages! 


"You  Must  Have  Spent  Years  on  Shorthand" 

NO!  I  Learned  in  6  WEEKS! 

You,  too,  can  master  SPEEDWRITTNG,  the  modern  shorthand,  in  one-quarter  the  time 
required  by  symbol  systems.  It  is  far  easier  and  more  accurate  to  write  and  transcribe. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  shorthand  writers  have  been  freed  from  the  drudgery  of  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  learning  and  writing  shorthand  through  the  marvelous  SPEED- 
WRITING  system.  It  has  no  signs  or  symbols  but  uses  the  familiar  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
It  eliminates  the  strain  of  taking  dictation  and  is  easy  to  read  back. 

SPEEDWRITERS  are  employed  in  the  better  jobs  all  over  the  country.  Prepare  now 
for   one    of   these   jobs — and    for    the    fine    opportunities   that   await   you   just   ahead! 

YOU  CAN  QUALIFY  AS  A  FAST,  ACCURATE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 
IN    72    HOURS    OF    HOME    STUDY    BY    THIS    FAMOUS    METHOD 


TRADE  MARK.  RE6  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.  Hl^8 


With  no  Interference  with  your  present  work,  with  no  sacrifice  of  your  hourn  of 
recreation,  yon  can  master  this  easy,  natural  modern  shorthand  in  six  weeks  of 
home  study.  You  can  take  longer  if  you  wish;  many  have  learned  Speed  writing  in 
less  time.  Over  10O.OOO  have  studied  Speedwrtting  at  home  In  their  spare  hours. 
The  cost  Is  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  you  would  expect  to  pay.  Speedwritinn  It 

nationally   recognized    and   highly   endorsed   by    educator* 

and  business  leaders.  It  has  been  used  for  over  twenty 
years  in  leading  corporations  and  Civil  Service.  Mail 
coupon  below  for  illustrated  booklet.  No  cost,  no  obli- 
gation; no  salesman  will  call. 

SCHOOL  OF  SPEEDWRITING.  INC. 

Dcpt.  3509-6,  55  West  42  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


FREE! 


FASCINATING   NEW 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

Gives   you   full   Informa- 
tion about  Spcedwritinq, 
and   Include!  easy   lesson 
that  will   have   you  writ- 
ing   typical    business   sen- 
tences in   shorthand  in   a 
few    minutes! 


School  of  Speedwriting 

55  West  42  Street 
N.   Y.    18 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


School  of  Speedwriting,    Dept.   3509-6 
55  West  42  Street.  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  or  expense 
your  new  illustrated  booklet  containing  full  in* 
forma  tion  on  SpeedwritlnK — The  Modem  Short- 
hand ;  also  your  easy,  interesting  demonstration 


Name    

Address    

City  and  State  

(Include  P.O.  Zone  No.,  if  any) 
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Want  to  Meet  a  Nice  Big  Family  s 


Telephone  workers  make  up  a  big  family— over  575,000  in  the 
Bell  System. 

They  are  your  friends  and  neighbors  and  they  aim  to  be  nice 
people  to  meet  and  know  and  do  business  with. 

You'll  find  them  everywhere.  For  the  Telephone  Company  is 
mainly  a  local  business,  multiplied  by  the  many  localities  it 
serves,  and  operated  by  home-town  people. 

We're  proud  of  our  telephone  family.  You  can  be  too. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


• 

Among  Ourselves 

WE     CARRY     THE     EMBLEM     OF     THE     UNITED 

Nations  on  our  cover  for  September  1946 — 
the  month  in  which  all  the  world  awaits 
with  hope  and  anxiety  the  convening  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  device,  still  unofficial,  is  used  on  all 
UN  publications.  It  combines  a  mapmaker's 
projection  which  eliminates  north,  south, 
east  and  west,  with  the  traditional  laurel 
crown  of  victory. 

The  cover  photograph  shows  the  symbol 
in  metal,  as  it  hung  against  a  blue  velvet 
urtain  in  Church  House,  London,  tem- 
aorary  seat  of  the  United  Nations  from 
\ugust  1945  to  March  1946. 

'HIS     COUNTRY     WII.I.     OBSERVE     UNITED     NA- 

ions  Week  from  September  22  to  Septem- 
>er  28.  The  observance  is  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
ons,  the  National  Education  Association, 
nd  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

In  a  letter  to  Clark  M.  Eichelberger, 
lead  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Jnited  Nations,  President  Truman  said: 

"It  is  fitting  that  the  American  people 
lould  in  this  way  mark  the  opening  of 
ic  first  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  in  this  country.  The  plans  for  a 
Jnited  Nations  Week  promise  an  impor- 
ant  contribution  to  public  education  about 
le  United  Nations.  Only  through  an  in- 
reased  understanding  of  the  United  Na- 
ons  and  a  resulting  support  of  its  pur- 
rases  and  principles  can  we  establish  the 
olid  foundation  of  peace  upon  which  we 
must  all  place  our  hope  for  the  preserva- 
on  of  our  civilization." 

'HE    PROBLEM    OF    CONSCIENTIOUS    OBJECTORS 

o  war,  discussed  with  deep  insight  by 
ishop  Oxnam  of  The  Mediodist  Church 
n  our  leading  article  this  month,  remains 
n  urgent  current  issue  so  long  as  a  draft 
aw  is  in  force. 

In  announcing  the  establishment  of  an 
dvisory  committee  for  CO's  released  from 
ivilian  Public  Service  and  from  prison, 
resident  Frank  G.  Graham  of  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  North  Carolina  pointed  out  that 
during  terms  of  service  equal  to  those 
if  men  in  the  armed  forces  they  have  re- 
eivecl  no  pay  nor  have  they  received  any 
lotments  for  dependents.  Now  that  they 
re  being  released,  no  educational  provi- 
ions  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  are  available 

them." 

The  Brethren  Publishing  House,  agency 
f  one  of  the  Historic  Peace  Churches, 
ublishes  a  small  book,  "Men  and  Hunger: 

Psychological  Manual  for  Relief  Work- 
rs,"  by  Harold  Steere  Guetzkow  and  Paul 
loover  Bowman.  In  nontechnical  language 

presents  the  findings  of  the  semi-starva- 
on  experiment  at  the  University  of  Min- 
esota,  referred  to  in  Bishop  Oxnam's 
rticle.  The  aim  of  the  report  is  to  sug- 
pst  "techniques  for  helping  the  millions 
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who  suffer  from  hunger,  whether  they  are 
the  victims  of  war  or  of  deficient  or  im- 
proper diet."  Price  $1  from  the  publishers, 
Elgin,  111. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  THREE-MAN  COUNCIL 

of  Economic  Advisers,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  last  month,  is  Edwin  G. 
Nourse,  for  twenty-three  years  director  of 
The  Brookings  Institution.  The  other  two 
members,  John  Davidson  Clark  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  and  Leon  JCeyserling 
of  the  National  Housing  Agency,  were  an- 
nounced earlier.  These  three  will  imple- 
ment the  Full  Employment  Act,  signed  by 
President  Truman  last  winter. 

ALAIN  LOCKE,  professor  of  philosophy  and 
head  of  the  department  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  to  the  Graduate 
Faculty  of  Political  and  Social  Science  of 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  as 
visiting  professor  for  the  current  academic 
year.  Professor  Locke,  a  contributing  editor 
of  Survey  Graphic,  was  guest  editor  of  the 
seventh  in  our  "Calling  America"  series 


of  special  numbers,  "Color:  Unfinished 
Business  of  Democracy." 

DOROTHY  BELI.ANCA,  VICE-PRESIDENT  AND 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  died  on 
August  16,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  The 
union  thus  lost  three  national  officers  in 
six  weeks — Sidney  Hillman,  the  president, 
on  July  10  (Survey  Graphic,  August,  page 
277),  and  Joseph  Catalanotti,  vice-president, 
a  few  days  later. 

Mrs.  Bellanca  went  to  work  at  thirteen 
in  a  Baltimore  sweatshop,  where  she 
earned  $2  a  week.  Beginning  as  a  union 
organizer  in  her  teens,  she  strove  all  her 
life  for  better  working  and  living  conditions 
for  wage  earners,  and  for  justice  to  minor- 
ity groups. 

She  served  under  Secretary  of  Labor 
Frances  Perkins  as  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral advisory  committee  on  maternal  and 
child  welfare.  During  the  war,  Mrs.  Bel- 
lanca was  a  member  of  the  women's  policy 
committee  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission. 


Conscientious  objectors  man  a  variety  of  public  projects.    Above,  spotting  forest  fires  by  plane,  "getting  there"  by  par;ichnte 


"WORK  OF 
NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE" 


Many  are  assigned  to   road  building  and  repair — 


— and  to  general  and  mental  hospitals 
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Freedom  of  Conscience  in  the  USA 

* 

Based  on  World  War  II  experience,  a  leading  churchman  points  the  way  to  more  demo- 
cratic    handling    of    conscientious    objectors — under   peacetime    conscription,   or    in   war. 


G.  BROMLEY  OXNAM 


^O    ONE    KNOWS    I1()\V    MANY    CONSCIEN- 

ious  objectors  faced  draft  boards  dur- 
ng  World  War  II.  Aside  from  those 
who  accepted  noncombatant  service 
n  the  army,  approximately  11,000 
vere  classified  for  civilian  service  as 
jersons  whose  conscientious  objection 
vas  based  upon  religious  training*  or 
>elief.  They  were  assigned  to  alterna- 
ive  civilian  service  in  special  work 
:amps. 

An  additional  6,000  who  claimed 
:onscientious  objection  were  sentenced 
o  prison.  These  men  fell  into  many 
lifferent  categories:  those  who  refused 
o  register  because  they  opposed  con- 
icription  as  well  as  war;  those  who 
•ejected  civilian  public  service  for  one 
'eason  or  another;  those  who  failed 
o  gain  recognition  of  their  position, 
>ut  who  nevertheless  refused  to  accept 
nduction  into  the  army. 

In  the  group  of   11,000  were  men 

rom   150  religious  bodies,  one  third 

»f  whom   were    Mennonites.   In   the 

econd  group  of  6,000,  two  thirds  were 

ehovah's   Witnesses,    who   were   not 

iacifists  but  who  insisted  they  were 

ninisters  and  entitled  to  the  exemp- 

on    granted    to    clergymen.    Their 

aim  to  be  ministers  was  denied  and, 

pon  their  refusal  to  serve,  they  were 

'ied  and  sent  to  prison. 

The  largest  group,  those  who  ao 

spied  noncombatant  service,  was  es- 

mated  by  some  to  be  more  than  100,- 

)0.  They   were  to  be  found  almost 

xclusively    in    the    Army     Medical 

k>rps.    Colorful    articles    have    been 

'ritten  about  the  "medics"  and  also 

aout  the  men  from  Civilian  Public 

ervice  who  were  assigned  to  special 


— By  a  Bishop  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  since  1944  president  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America. 

A  native  son  of  California,  Bishop 
Oxnani  began  his  distinguished  career 
as  pastor  and  then  as  college  profes- 
sor in  that  state.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  DePauw  University,  1928- 
1936,  when  he  was  named  resident 
bishop  first  in  the  Omaha  Area,  later 
Boston,  and  then  New  York. 

During  the  war,  Bishop  Oxnam 
headed  the  Methodist  Commission  on 
Chaplains,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Committee  on  Army  and 
Navy  Chaplains. 


projects,  in  which  they  became 
"guinea  pigs"  in  experiments  in  medi- 
cal and  scientific  research.  These  ar- 
ticles have  praised  the  bravery  and 
sacrificial  spirit  of  such  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  critical  reports 
have  been  made  in  which  conscien- 
tious objectors  are  charged  with  de- 
manding special  privileges  such  as  a 
40-hour  week,  weekends  off,  the  right 
to  govern  themselves.  Some  reports 
alleged  that  in  some  CPS  camps  work 
was  slowed  down  deliberately  in  a 
program  of  refined  sabotage.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  scientific  study  has  been 
made  to  determine  how  many  of  the 
100,QOO  CO's  in  the  army  served  with 
distinction  or  to  ascertain  what  per- 
centage of  the  11,000  in  CPS  served 
in  a  spirit  sufficiently  sacrificial  to  dem- 
onstrate that  a  man  can  be  a  witness 
to  the  power  of  love  to  overcome  evil 
and  transform  an  enemy  into  a  friend. 

However,   a   sufficient  number   did 


win  recognition  for  bravery  under 
fire  to  indicate  that  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  war  is  not  the  recourse  of 
cowards.  Roy  A.  Burkhardt  in  his 
study,  "The  Church  and  Returning 
Conscientious  Objectors,"  prepared 
for  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
writes : 

One,  with  Merrill's  Marauders,  was 
called  by  his  captain  "  the  bravest  man 
I've  ever  seen."  Men  of  the  77th  Infan- 
try Division  on  Okinawa  hailed  as  their 
most  courageous  comrade  a  CO  medi- 
cal corpsman,  Desmond  Doss,  who 
stayed  alone  on  a  high  and  bitterly  con- 
tested escarpment  from  which  his  com- 
panions had  been  driven  and  got  out 
seventy-five  wounded  men  who  other- 
wise faced  almost  certain  death.  Doss 
received  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  and  the  American  Legion  in 
his  native  city,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  made 
him  a  life  member. 

When  I  visited  the  Salerno  beach- 
head just  before  the  end  of  the  Italian 
campaign,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  battalion  chiefly  responsible  for 
holding  that  vital  bit  of  sand,  said: 

"Bishop,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  medics.  In  the  midst  of  that  fight, 
when  the  going  was  toughest,  I  looked 
up  and  saw  a  medic  stooping  over  a 
wounded  American  soldier,  rendering 
first  aid.  I  saw  a  German  tank  rush- 
ing directly  at  them.  That  medic  had 
every  right  to  throw  himself  into  a 
ditch  and  save  his  life.  But  he  didn't! 
I  saw  him  stanrf  up,  wheel  around  so 
the  Red  Cross  arm  band  on  his  sleeve 
could  be  seen.  He  stood  there,  holding 
up  that  arm  and  pointing  to  the  Red 
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Cross  on  the  white  band.  The  tank 
swerved  around  him,  and  I  saw  him 
stoop  to  continue  his  first  aid  to  a 
wounded  comrade." 

Among  the  "guinea  pig"  conscien- 
tious objectors,  some  drank  infected 
water,  blood  serum,  nose  and  throat 
washings,  and  materials  from  the 
body  wastes  of  persons  suffering  from 
jaundice,  and  proved  "that  a  virus  dis- 
ease can  be  contracted  through  drink- 
ing water"  even  when  properly  fil- 
tered. 

Men  carried  lice  on  their  bodies  in 
experiments  that  led  to  the  use  of 
DDT  to  control  plague;  others  were 


exposed  to  malaria-carrying  mosqui- 
toes and  tested  the  effectiveness  of  a 
curative  drug  known  as  SN7618. 

Thirty-six  CO's  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  were  used  to  study  the  ef- 
fects of  malnutrition  in  an  experiment 
that  involved  semi-starvation  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  One  young  CO 
gave  his  life  in  the  Yale  University 
Hospital  when  he  became  infected 
with  the  infantile  paralysis  that  he  as 
a  scientist  sought  to  master. 

I  am  not  a  conscientious  objector. 
Both  of  my  sons  served  in  the  war, 
one  as  an  infantry  officer  with  com- 
bat command;  and  the  other  as  a 


Photographic    Laboratory,    University    of    Minnesota 
A  CO  "guinea  pig"  is  tested  for  coordination  while  on  a  starvation  diet 


chaplain,  who  was  with  combat  out- 
fits for  two  years,  including  the  troops 
who  took  and  held  the  Anzio  beach- 
head. I  visited  the  European  and 
Mediterranean  Theaters  of  Opera- 
tions, traveled  across  North  Africa, 
met  many  thousands  of  our  fighting 
men  and  conferred  with  perhaps  five 
hundred  chaplains.  It  is  my  consid- 
ered opinion  that  the  conscientious 
objector  who  served  as  a  noncom- 
batant  won  the  respect  of  the  soldier, 
and  justified  the  law  that  sought  to 
protect  the  honest  conscientious  ob- 
jector to  war. 

Conscience  and  Defense 

As  a  people  we  are  pledged  to 
preserve  the  "more  perfect  union" 
established  by  our  forefathers.  This 
involves  proper  provision  for  the  com- 
mon defense.  We  are  pledged  like- 
wise to  give  to  our  citizens  the 
"blessings  of  liberty."  This  involves 
respect  for  the  conscience  of  the  in- 
dividual. At  times  it  appears  that 
the  duty  to  protect  the  state  from 
enemies  and  the  obligation  to  respect 
the  conscience  of  the  individual  are 
irreconcilable.  We  enter  here  a  realm 
of  logical  inconsistencies  and  inter- 
minable debate. 

Most  pacifists  agree  that  we  must 
establish  world  law  and  order  and 
that  there  must  be  sufficient  force 
available  to  the  world  government  to 
restrain  the  nation  that  violates  inter- 
national law  and  attacks  another  na- 
tion. It  is  argued  that  such  force  is 
under  judicial  sanction,  is  applied  to 
the  lawbreaker,  and  therefore  morally 
justifiable. 

But  what  should  a  nation  do  when 
no  such  international  force  is  avail- 
able ?  When  the  Nazis  unleashed  their 
attack  upon  Poland,  and  in  effect  upon 
the  democratic  world,  should  England 
have  submitted  to  Nazi  tyranny  and 
thus  have  entered  slavery?  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  argument  that  the  proper 
method,  according  to  the  pacifist,  is 
to  resist  solely  by  the  use  of  good  will 
and  love,  believing  that  such  resistance 
will  eventually  transform  an  enemy 
and  therefore  conquer  him.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  love  when  the  con- 
tact is  with  bombs,  not  with  persons. 

That  the  Nazis  would  have  trained 
the  sons  of  pacifists  in  Nazi  schools 
and  perhaps  have  instilled  the  totali- 
tarian philosophy  into  succeeding  gen- 
erations must  be  taken  for  granted. 
How  long  tyranny  can  live  anywhere 
I  do  not  know.  Hitler  thought  in 
terms  of  a  thousand  years.  Overthrow- 
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ing  such  tyranny  usually  involves  the 
use  of  force. 

Personally,  1  have  never  been  able 
to  accept  the  position  that  the  paci- 
fist has  solved  the  moral  problem  by 
refusing  to  bear  arms  in  a  situation 
such  as  man  faced  when  Hitler  at- 
tacked England.  Responsibility  for 
•  the  results  of  their  conduct  must  be 
borne  by  the  man  who  uses  force,  and 
equally  by  the  man  who  refuses  to 
use  it. 

A  captain  of  a  great  ocean  liner 
that  strikes  an  iceberg  must  close  cer- 
tain bulkhead  doors  to  save  the  ship. 
Aboard  are  four  thousand  persons. 
Closing  the  doors  may  mean  that  a 
hundred  will  be  drowned.  A  pacifist 
friend  of  mine  insisted  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  he  take  life,  and 
if  he  were  that  captatin  he  could  not 
give  the  order  to  close  the  doors.  But 
his  refusal  to  close  them  makes  him 
responsible  for  the  death  of  thirty-nine 
hundred.  The  whole  question  is  so 
involved  that  discussion  proves  fruit- 
less. It  is  wiser  to  strike  the  best  bal- 
ance we  can,  namely  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  and  protect  the 
conscientious  objector.  How? 

The  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  (1940)  sought  to  answer  this 
question.  Through  it,  millions  were 
called  into  military  service.  And  a  rel- 
atively small  number,  because  of  re- 
ligious training  and  belief,  were  given 
the  privilege  of  an  alternative  service 
that  it  was  hoped  could  be  rendered 
without  violating  the  convictions  of 
the  individuals  involved.  Two  inci- 
dents reveal  vividly  both  the  necessity 
and  the  difficulty  of  striking  a  proper 
balance. 

In  the  first,  I  had  gone  to  Washing- 
ton to  call  upon  Mr.  Justice  Frank 
Murphy,  who  at  that  time  was  At- 
torney General.  We  were  discussing 
the  legislation  necessary  to  protect  the 
conscientious  objector  in  the  event  of 
war.  Mr.  Murphy  summed  it  up  in  a 
single  sentence  of  profound  insight 
Said  he:  "It  is  not  the  man  who  fol- 
lows the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
who  is  a  menace  to  the  Republic;  it  is 
the  man  who  doesn't." 

In  the  second,  many  months  later 
after  we  were  at  war,  I  was  again  in 
Washington  and  in  the  office  of  Ma- 
jor General  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service.  The  general 
was  relating  some  of  the  difficulties 
faced  in  handling  the  conscientious 
objector.  A  group  of  CO's  were  build- 
ing a  road  to  a  fire  tower  which  was 
used  to  soot  forest  fires.  When  thev 
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The  President  honors  Cpl.  Desmond  T.  Doss,  a  CO,  for  heroism  on  Okinawa 


learned  Civilian  Defense  volunteers 
were  also  to  use  the  tower  to  spot 
enemy  aircraft,  they  threw  down  their 
tools  and  refused  to  complete  the  road. 
The  general,  in  his  Lincolnesque 
speech,  drawled:  "Everyone  of  these 
fellows  wants  a  separate  bus  to  ride 
in,  and  Bishop,  doggone  it,  I  don't 
have  buses  enough." 

There  is  a  percentage  among  such 
objectors  who  appear  to  identify  all 
of  their  opinions  with  the  moral  law 
and  whose  conduct  in  effect  means 
•niarchy.  An  individual  who  refuses 
-'accination  on  grounds  of  conscience 
may  endanger  the  health  of  a  city. 
The  community  must  protect  the 
health  of  its  citizens  as  well  as  respect 
the  conscience  of  an  individual.  When, 
in  democratically  determined  decision, 
the  community  rules  some  acts  are 
anti-social— for  instance,  polygamy — 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  placing  re- 
straint upon  those  who  disobey  the 
law. 

It  would  appear  that  progress  was 
made  in  striking  a  proper  balance  in 
this  war,  but  that  substantial  improve- 
ment can  be  made  in  handling  con- 
scription in  peacetime  or  in  a  future 
war. 

"Work  of  National  Importance" 

Were  the  Civilian  Public  Service 
camps  provided  for  in  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act?  They  were 
not.  The  Act  provided  that  those  who 
would  not  participate  in  noncom- 
batant  service  were  to  "be  assigned  to 


work  of  national  importance  under 
civilian  direction."  The  President  was 
given  authority  to  carry  out  the  law, 
and  delegated  his  authority  to  the  di- 
rector of  Selective  Service,  who  was 
at  first  a  civilian,  Clarence  A.  Dyks- 
tra,  then  president  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  later  an  army  offi- 
cer, General  Hershey. 

The  National  Service  Board  for 
Religious  Objectors  in  a  booklet  en- 
titled "The  Origins  of  Civilian  Public 
Service"  summarizes  the  matter  as 
follows : 

Following  the  passage  of  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act,  September  16, 
1940,  representatives  of  the  Brethren, 
Friends,  Mennonites,  and  Methodists 
suggested  to  government  officials  the  de- 
sirability of  establishing  a  separate 
civilian  agency  of  the  government  to 
handle  the  work  of  CO's.  This  recom- 
mendation was  not  accepted,  but  the 
Historic  Peace  Churches  were  asked  by 
the  Selective  Service  System  to  indicate 
what  responsibilities  they  would  assume 
in  regard  to  alternative  service.  The  Na- 
tional Council  for  Religious  Conscien- 
tious Objectors,  representing  these  and 
other  churches,  then  submitted  a  de- 
tailed plan  proposing  that  CO's  be  per- 
mitted to  perform  a  variety  of  services 
under  either  the  government  or  private 
agencies.  The  government,  it  was  sug- 
gested, should  provide  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and,  in  the  case  of  men  working 
directly  under  the  government,  wages 
approximating  the  rate  for  other 
drafted  men. 

This  plan  was  substantially  approved 
by  Dr.  Clarence  Dykstra,  director  of 
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As  of  Today 


When  the  Selective  Service  Act  was 
extended  for  nine  months  (June  1,  1946 
to  March  1,  1947),  no  changes  were 
made  in  its  provisions  in  regard  to 
conscientious  objectors.  This  means 
that  when  the  "draft  holiday"  ends 
September  1,  men  will  again  be  as- 
signed to  "work  of  national  importance" 
as  an  alternative  to  the  military  service 
which  on  principle  they  refuse. 

The  Selective  Service  System's  "Plan 
for  Discharge  of  Assignees  from  Work 
of  National  Importance"  went  into  ef- 
fect on  August  1.  Under  it,  objectors 
who  are  fathers,  those  who  are  38  years 
of  age,  and  those  who  have  completed 
fixed  terms  of  service  (22  months  by 
July  31,  20  months  by  August  31, 
18  months  thereafter)  are  being  dis- 
charged. By  October  1,  the  National 
Service  Board  for  Religious  Objectors 
reports,  there  will  be  only  five  base 
camps  open:  Gatlinburg,  Tenn.;  Bowie, 


Md.;  Powellsville,  Md.;  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
Camino,  Calif.  The  hospital  units  at 
Marlboro,  N.  J.,  and  Roseburg,  Ore., 
and  perhaps  a  few  others  will  continue 
to  operate.  To  date,  there  have  been 
151  special  projects  for  conscientious 
objectors  under  the  present  draft  law, 
probably  fewer  than  100  of  them  in 
operation  at  any  one  time. 

As  of  July  31,  1946,  a  Department 
of  Justice  survey  found  153  conscien- 
tious objectors  and  1,257  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  still  in  prison  as  violators  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  The  number 
has  since  decreased,  though  the  rate  of 
decrease  slows  week  by  week,  as  the 
group  dwindles  toward  the  "hard  core" 
of  those  conscientiously  unable  to  ac- 
cept parole  on  the  terms  offered  them 
by  the  government. 

A  recently  formed  Committee  on 
Amnesty  is  working  for  general  pardon 
for  all  imprisoned  war  objectors,  and 
the  restoration  of  their  civil  rights. 


Selective  Service.  The  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  Brethren  Service 
Committee,  and  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  promptly  said  they  were 
ready  to  cooperate  as  private  agencies 
in  this  program. 

President  Roosevelt,  however,  turned 
down  the  proposal.  After  further  nego- 
tiations, Dr.  Dykstra  decided  that  only 
one  pattern  of  service  should  be  estab- 
lished— administered  either  by  the  gov-< 
ernment  or  by  private  agencies  but  not 
by  both.  He  indicated  that  the  agencies 
would  probably  have  to  furnish  the  en- 
tire financial  support  if  they  were  to 
secure  administrative  responsibility.  In 
either  case — government  or  private  ad- 
ministration— CO's  would  not  be  paid 
wages. 

Because  there  appeared  to  be  no  bet- 
ter alternative  under  the  circumstances, 
many  CO's  having  already  declared  that 
they  definitely  wanted  to  serve  under 
religious  agencies,  the  Historic  Peace 
Churches  decided  to  attempt  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.  The  President's  approval 
was  finally  secured  on  December  19, 
1940. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  leaders 
among  the  pacifists  that  the  Historic 
Peace  Churches  were  forced  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  operating  the 
CPS  camps.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from 
the  above  summary  that  the  govern- 
ment was  willing  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility and  thus  the  expense,  but  was 
not  willing  to  attempt  a  dual  arrange- 
ment in  which  both  government  and 


church  would  be  involved  in  running 
such  camps.  The  writer  had  a  per- 
sonal conference  with  Dr.  Dykstra 
and  discussed  this  matter  also  with 
some  leaders  of  the  Historic  Peace 
Churches.  It  is  my  distinct  recollec- 
tion that  the  Peace  Church  leaders 
were  eager,  insistent,  and  willing  to 
take  responsibility;  further,  they  were 
definitely  opposed  to  the  proposal  that 
the  government  under  civilian  direc- 
tion run  all  the  camps,  and  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary congressional  appropriations. 

It  was  argued  that  Congress  would 
not  vote  the  funds  and  that  opening 
the  matter  might  jeopardize  the  gains 
already  won  in  the  law.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  these  leaders  of  the  small 
Historic  Peace  Churches  did  not  real- 
ize the  influence  the  great  Protestant 
bodies  might  have  had,  had  they 
brought  the  case  to  congressional  com- 
mittees and  made  it  clear  that  while 
the  CO  represented  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  church  members,  certainly 
less  than  one  percent,  nevertheless 
church  members  as  citizens  regarded 
freedom  of  conscience  as  of  such  ma- 
jor importance  that  they  desired  the 
CO  to  be  cared  for  in  dignified  and 
proper  fashion.  I  believe  the  funds 
could  have  been  secured  and  the  very 
heavy  burden  carried  by  the  churches 
avoided. 

I  think  sortie  of  the  peace  leaders 
were  caught  by  the  spirit  of  adven- 


ture, and  not  only  wanted  to  run  the 
camps  but  sought  to  block  efforts 
made  by  others  to  pursue  a  more  prac- 
tical course,  namely  that  of  civilian 
administration  by  the  government. 
Surely  the  issue  of  conscience  could 
not  be  raised  here?  because  the  CO 
was  drafted  in  either  case.  It  was 
purely  a  question  whether  he  would 
serve  in  camps  under  civilian  govern- 
mental control,  or  civilian  church 
control.  Dr.  Dykstra  looked  upon  the 
church  offer  as  an  experiment  and 
was  of  the  opinion  the  financial  load 
would  be  too  heavy  for  the  churches. 

The  Peace  Churches  had  thus  put 
themselves  into  the  position  where 
they  had  to  administer  and  finance 
the  camps — the  government,  it  is  true, 
furnishing  certain  equipment,  some 
sites,  certain  technical  supervision,  but 
all  under  the  general  administrative 
supervision  of  Selective  Service,  and 
with  the  CO's  serving  without  remun- 
eration. The  larger  communions  did 
not  wish  to  be  in  the  position  of  at- 
tacking proposals  made  by  the  Peace 
Churches,  but  many  leaders  were 
gravely  concerned  and  believed  that 
the  policy  adopted  was  unwise  and 
resulted  in  part  from  the  desire  of 
peace  groups  to  develop  a  program 
satisfactory  to  themselves. 

Much  of  the  work  was  regarded  by 
CO's  as  lacking  in  importance.  Their 
complaints  were  discussed  by  Lieut. 
Col.  McLean  of  Selective  Service  in 
December  1942.  He  said: 

The  program  is  not  being  carried  on 
for  the  education  or  development  of  in- 
dividuals, to  train  groups  for  foreign 
service  or  future  activities  in  the  post- 
war period.  .  .  .  There  is  no  obligation 
to  provide  an  assignee  with  work  for 
which  he  has  been  particularly  pre- 
pared, wishes  to  do,  or  regards  as  so- 
cially significant.  Neither  is  there  any  in- 
tention of  engaging  in  what  is  generally 
called  the  social  welfare  field  except  as 
it  may  enter  into  the  general  projects. 
The  impression  that  camps  are  democ- 
racies to  be  run  by  the  assignees  is  en- 
tirely erroneous. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  enthusiastic 
leaders  who  took  over  the  operation  of 
the  camps  and  opposed  government 
camps  did  not  get  all  they  hoped  for. 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  wrote 
President  Roosevelt  in  July  1944: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  there  has  been  brought 
into  being  a  system  of  internment  camps 
at  which  forced  labor  without  pay  is 
exacted  by  the  government  as  the  price 
for  being  allowed  to  hold  a  religious 
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belief.  No  words  of  the  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  direct  that  intern- 
ment camps  be  created,  nor  does  the 
statute  deny  that  the  laborer,  even 
though  a  conscientious  objector,  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  These  devices  have 
been  created  by  administrative  orders. 
Most  disturbing,  they  penalize  the  inno- 
cent dependents  ot  the  internees,  includ- 
ing women  and  children  for  whom  no 
provision  whatever  is  made.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  be  doubted  that  even  the 
Peace  Churches  would  undertake  the 
administration  of  camps  in  the  event 
of  another  war.  The  Mennonites  per- 
haps would  be  ready  to  operate  camps, 
if  allowed,  for  their  own  members; 
but  the  experience  in  this  war  has 
been  of  such  a  nature  that  I  believe 
the  church-operated  camp  would  be 
accepted  with  great  reluctance. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  adminis- 
trative problems  that  developed.  The 
intense  individualism  of  the  conscien- 
tious objector  makes  true  cooperation 
very  difficult.  In  both  camps  and 
prisons,  CO's  have  used  the  strike 
method  to  effect  reform.  Sometimes 
it  has  been  a  hunger  strike,  but  more 
generally  the  refusal  to  work.  CO's 
have  struck  to  gain  what  they  regard 
as  better  conditions  or  to  eliminate 
racial  discrimination.  The  use  of  the 
strike  by  men  pledged  to  change  con- 
ditions by  love  is  difficult  to  justify. 
The  strike  is  a  form  of  coercion,  even 
though  it  constitutes  a  peaceful  with-  • 
drawal  of  labor  power. 

There  should  have  been  some  way 
to  avoid  the  imprisonment  of  more 
than  6,000  conscientious  objectors  in 
this  country.  England  found  a  way. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  practical  method 
of  avoiding  imprisonment  in  certain 
cases  involving  absolute  objectors  who 
refuse  any  service  related  to  the  war 
effort,  or  even  any  relationship  to  con- 
scription procedure.  Nevertheless,  the 
imposition  of  sentences  more  severe 
than  for  hardened  criminals,  the  re- 
fusal of  parole  on  terms  a  CO  could 
accept,  and  the  holding  of  CO's  in 
prison  after  hostilities  are  over  and 
after  amnesty  has  been  granted  former 
criminals  released  to  serve  in  the 
armed  forces,  are  practices  of  penaliz- 
ing CO's  which  should  be  eliminated 
from  an  enlightened  democracy. 

The  treatment  of  CO's  who  served 
as  noncombatants  appears  to  have 
been  generally  satisfactory,  although 
the  court  martial  sentences  of  men 
who  claimed  to  be  CO's  but  somehow 
were  in  the  army  and  there  refused 
to  bear  arms  were  very  severe. 


A  Ten-Point  Program 

From  the  experience  of  this  war, 
what  propositions  should  guide  us  in 
present  and  future  handling  of  the 
conscientious  objector? 

1.  Democracies  must  respect  the  con- 
science of  the  individual  citizen. 

A  citizen  who  breaks  the  law  must 
be  tried  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience. However,  when  a  citizen 
is  convinced  that  law  is  morally 
wrong,  the  community  should  do  all 
in  its  power  to  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science. For  instance,  a  man  who  has 
conscientious  objection  to  taking  an 
oath  in  court  is  nevertheless  allowed 
to  testify.  It  is  impossible  in  law  to 
reach  perfection  in  this  matter,  and 
individuals  who  in  conscience  must 
disobey  certain  laws  must  be  prepared 
to  take  the  consequences.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  conscientious  objection  to  war, 
because  the  number  of  such  objectors 
is  relatively  insignificant  and  because 
of  the  validity  of  the  objection,  I  be- 
lieve provision  should  be  made  for  the 
absolute  exemption  of  the  individual 
whose  sincerity  is  unquestioned. 

2.  Conscientious     objection     to     war 
should   not   be   based   upon   religious 
training  and  belief  alone. 

If  a  man  in  conscience  is  opposed 
to  participation  in  war  upon  intellec- 
tual grounds,  or  humanitarian  ideals, 
or  even  on  grounds  of  philosophical 
anarchism,  I  believe  we  should  respect 
his  conscience.  To  single  out  religious 
belief  as  the  sole  basis  is  to  penalize 
a  sincere  unbeliever  whose  conscience 
is  nonetheless  his  guide.  The  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  is 
right  in  advocating  "sincerity  of  con- 
viction rather  than  religious  training 
and  belief  as  the  test  of  conscience." 

3.  Full  responsibility  for  the  classi- 
fication   and  assignment   of   all   men 
claiming  to  be  CO's  should  be  vested 
in  civilian  boards. 

The  boards  should  be  composed  of 
men  competent  to  deal  with  this  issue. 
Uniform  principles  should  govern 
these  boards,  procedures  should  be  es- 
tablished, full  records  kept,  and 
proper  rights  of  appeal  provided;  the 
proceedings  throughout  to  be  in 
civilian  control  including  final  appeal. 

4.  Noncombatant   service  should   be 
made  more  attractive  to  the  CO. 

This  could  be  done  by  regulations 
forbidding  a  commanding  officer  to 
assign  any  duty  to  such  a  person  other 
than  strictly  noncombatant  service. 


5.  For  those  who   cannot   undertake 
noncombatant  service,  alternative  ser- 
vice of  national  importance  should  be 
provided. 

This  should  be  under  civilian  ad- 
ministration throughout,  and  should 
not  be  administered  by  the  churches. 
It  would  appear  that  there  are  enough 
services  for  private  and  governmental 
agencies  to  keep  all  CO's  busy  at  so- 
cially valuable  work  and  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  camps. 

6.  CO's  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to 
support  similar  to  the  soldier's,  with 
family  allowances. 

All  men  who  serve  as  noncombat- 
ants or  in  alternative  service  have 
been  drafted  by  the  people.  Noncom- 
batants who  were  in  the  army  did 
receive  such  support;  we  deal  here 
with  but  a  small  group  of  men  in 
alternative  service.  We  should  not 
penalize  conscience  by  starving  the 
objector. 

7.  Conscience  must  be  no  protection 
for  cowards. 

All  attempts  to  avoid  military  serv- 
ice by  claims  of  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  war  that  are  not  sincere  should 
be  dealt  with  severely. 

8.  CO's  who  strike  to  effect  reforms 
should    face    the    same    discipline    a 
soldier  would  face  if  he  struck. 

CO's  should  not  ask  for  nor  receive 
special  privileges  in  terms  of  40-hour 
weeks  and  the  like.  They  should  be 
willing  to  face  some  of  the  hardships 
borne  by  the  soldier. 

9.  CO's    should    try    to    avoid    the 
holier-than-thou  attitude. 

This  is  all  too  often  present,  per- 
haps unconsciously  but  nonetheless 
offensively.  Belligerent  pacificism  is 
really  a  contradiction  in  terms,  but 
belligerency  in  advocating  views  and 
in  fighting  to  realize  them  creates  an 
unfortunate  community  reaction.  Pa- 
rading as  martyrs  is  not  a  pleasing 
performance  when  thousands  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  are  risking  and  giv- 
ing their  lives. 

10.  There  is  only  one  final  answer  to 
the   question   of   conscientious   objec- 
tion to  war. 

That  is  the  creation  of  a  warless 
world  in  which  law  and  order  have 
supplanted  international  anarchy,  in 
which  power  has  been  brought  under 
democratic  control,  and  justice  estab- 
lished by  democratic  process.  It  is  in 
this  struggle  that  Conscientious  Par- 
ticipator and  Conscientious  Objector 
can  unite. 
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Peacetime  Pattern  for  Government 


Now,  when  wartime  agencies  have  to  be  pared  and  lopped,  fresh  efforts  are  being 
made  to  reorganize  and  modernize  the  government's  overgrown  executive  branch. 


SlNCE    THE    DAYS    OF    THEODORE    RoOSE- 

velt,  every  American  President  has  re- 
quested Congress  to  allow  him  to  re- 
organize the  government's  executive 
branch.  Each  asked  authority  to  re- 
vise that  clumsily  overgrown  segment 
of  the  federal  government  which  is 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  laws 
and  administering  the  policies  set  by 
Congress. 

Not  only  are  the  ten  cabinet  depart- 
ments involved  (incidentally,  none  of 
them  can  be  abolished  without  special 
congressional  action)  but  also  some 
hundred  independent  agencies,  sep- 
arate commissions,  and  government 
corporations  which  form  a  "headless 
fourth  branch  of  the  government." 

In  his  request,  the  earlier  Roosevelt 
mentioned  expense  and  inefficiency. 
Woodrow  Wilson  warned  that  "it  is 
not  expenditure  but  extravagance  that 
we  should  fear  being  criticized  for." 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  cited  the 
"higgledy-piggledy  patchwork"  of  fed- 
eral government.  Harry  S.  Truman 
said  the  question  was  "one  that  goes 
directly  to  the  adequacy  and  effective- 
ness of  our  government  as  an  instru- 
ment of  democracy." 

Authority  to  Reorganize 

Yet  despite  these  arguments,  Con- 
gress has  always  been  reluctant  to 
grant  such  powers.  Passage  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1945,  some  seven 
months  after  President  Truman  asked 
for  the  authority  to  clean  his  own  ad- 
ministrative house,  was  one  of  the  few 
tangible  results  of  the  initial  good  will 
between  the  Chief  Executive  and  his 
former  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill. 
When  he  tried  to  carry  his*  powers 
into  corrective  action,  however,  the 
so-called  "honeymoon"  was  over. 

The  House  of  Representatives  en- 
thusiastically vetoed  all  three  proposed 
reorganizations.  The  Senate  joined  in 
the  veto  killing  one  program  but  it 
approved  the  others.  One  of  the  two 
thus  permitted  to  go  into  effect  lays 
the  foundation  for  a  future  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  long  advo- 
cated as  a  step  toward  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  nation's  human 
resources. 


HILLIER  KRIEGHBAUM 

— By  a  journalist  who  has  a  long 
firsthand  acquaintance  with  the  Wash- 
ington scene — as  a  United  Press  cor- 
respondent, a  wartime  naval  officer, 
and  now  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Veterans  Administration. 


Return  of  peace  means,  of  necessity, 
that  the  wartime  expansion  of  both 
governmental  functions  and  personnel 
must  be  pruned  back.  The  First  War 
Powers  Act,  under  which  the  wartime 
shifting  was  done,  will  expire  six 
months  after  the  end  of  the  emer- 
gency. Thus,  the  administrative  eggs 
will  have  to  be  unscrambled  unless 
the  President  has  power  to  make  war- 
horn  shuffles  permanent,  as  he  now 
does  under  the  Reorganization  Act. 

What  better  time  to  extend  the  pro- 
cess to  the  entire  executive  branch  and 
its  various  outshoots? 

As  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  comptroller 
general,  testified  before  both  House 
and  Senate  committees: 

Never  could  there  be  a  better  time, 
while  getting  rid  entirely  of  the  clearly 
temporary  war  agencies,  to  study,  too. 
each  and  every  other  activity  which  can 
claim  some  basis  for  permanent  exist- 
ence and  fit  it  into  the  peacetime  groove 
where  it  can  operate  more  efficiently. 
An  unsegregated,  sprawling  crop  of 
government  functions  and  functionaries 
cannot  hope  to  operate  efficiently  or  to 
do  well  the  job  the  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing for  unless  someone  can  assume  the 
burden  of  putting  like  functions  to- 
gether, to  make  only  one  or  two  grow 
where  dozens  grew  before.  .  .  . 

The  most  necessary  thing  that  I  know 
of  today  along  governmental  lines  is  a 
thorough-going  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government.  It 
should  be  done  scientifically,  but  once 
the  decision  is  made  then  a  bush  axe 
or  a  meat  cleaver  should  be  used.  The 
only  way  to  reorganize  is  to  reorganize. 
It  calls  for  great  courage. 

How  It  Can  be  Done 

With  practically  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  something  must  be  done  to 
reorganize  the  executive  branch,  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  best  means 
for  achieving  the  goal. 

Despite  variations  in   details,  there 


are  only  three  broad  methods  which 
may  be  used.  These  are: 

1.  Legislation  by  Congress. 

2.  Final  action  by  the  President  un- 
der a  complete  delegation  of  power 
from  Congress. 

3.  Joint    executive    and    legislative 
participation  with  a  "veto"  power  rest- 
ing with  Congress. 

Since  its  initial  session  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  Congress  has  had  the 
authority  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  if  it  desired  to  do  so.  Experi- 
ence, however,  has  demonstrated  that, 
at  least  in  recent  years,  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  all  but  im- 
possible, to  make  such  modifications 
through  the  methods  of  ordinary  leg- 
islation. 

In  1938,  Congress'  own  investigat- 
ing group,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Government  Organization  reported : 
"Repeated  efforts  during  the  past  sev- 
enteen years  by  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  detailed  reorganizations  have 
proved  to  be  futile." 

Senator  John  H.  Bankhead,  Ala- 
bama Democrat,  put  it  even  more 
bluntly: 

"Ninety-six  men  in  this  body  [Sen- 
ate] and  435  in  the  other  body 
[House]  can  no  more  work  out  an 
intelligent,  effective  reorganization 
program  than  Congress  can  work  out 
the  freight  rates  of  every  commodity 
to  every  station  in  the  United  States." 

The  second  technique  was  tried 
during  both  World  Wars,  under  the 
Overman  Act,  passed  in  1918,  and  the 
First  War  Powers  Act  of  1941.  Both 
provided  that  the  executive  actions 
taken  would  be  subject  to  revision 
when  the  wartime  measures  expired, 
and  that  the  Executive  Orders  should 
lie  before  Congress  for  sixty  days  be- 
fore becoming  effective.  No  require- 
ment for  Capitol  Hill  action  was  in- 
cluded. 

The  Reorganization  Acts  of  1939 
and  1945  both  follow  the  joint  par- 
ticipation pattern.  Passage  of  a  dis- 
approving resolution  by  both  houses 
during  the  sixty  clays  that  a  proposed 
reorganization  plan  is  before  the  Con- 
gress, prior  to  becoming  effective,  pro- 
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/ides  a  congressional  "veto"  on  any 
plan  if  a  majority  believes  it  is  bad. 

Under  the  1939  Act,  a  number  of 
independent  agencies  were  consoli- 
dated into  three  new  establishments 
— the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Loan  Agency.  In  addition,  fiscal 
functions  were  rearranged  in  the 
Treasury  Department;  agricultural 
credit  functions  were  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  were  extended  and  ex- 
panded. That  action  was  possible  un- 
der the  "veto"  system  of  reorganiza- 
tion thus  established. 

Supporting  the  so-called  "veto"  pro- 
gram, Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Harold  D.  Smith  said  that  it 
is  "the  only  method  I  know  of  under 
which  reasonably  rapid  progress  can 
be  made  toward  the  attainment  of  a 
smoother  operating  and  a  more  effi- 
cient federal  administrative  machine. 
This  method  of  cooperative  action  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President — de- 
veloped wholly  by  the  Congress  itself 
in  1939 — is  best  calculated  to  produce 
the  improvements  needed  in  the  func- 
tioning of  federal  agencies." 

President  Truman,  in  his  original 
request  for  reorganization  legislation, 
argued  : 

Congressional  criticisms  are  heard,  not 
infrequently,  concerning  deficiencies  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 
I  should  be  less  than  frank  if  I  failed 
to  point  out  that  the  Congress  cannot 
consistently  advance  such  criticisms  and 
at  the  same  time  deny  the  President 
the  means  of  removing  the  causes  at  the 
root  of  such  criticisms. 

The  point,  Congress  apparently 
thought,  was  well  taken  because  the 
powers  were  delegated  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1945 

President  Truman  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  on  May  24,  1945,  request- 
ing authority  to  handle  the  job  of 
pruning  and  trimming  as  he  wanted, 
subject  to  congressional  "veto."  After 
listening  to  such  "horrible  examples" 
as  the  following,  which  are  typical  of 
various  witnesses'  testimony  before 
both  House  and  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes  were  incorporated,  with 
some  minor  changes,  into  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1945: 

Public  Housing:  The  administrator 
of  the  National  Housing  Agency,  cre- 
ated under  the  First  War  Powers  Act 


and  thus  itself  subject  to  review  with- 
in six  months  after  the  emergency 
ends,  reported  that  at  least  fifteen 
agencies  developed  housing  projects 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
federal  funds. 

Public  Welfare:  Although  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  was  set  up  by 
President  Roosevelt  under  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1939  to  consolidate 
those  public  welfare  activities,  at  least 
eight  bureaus  and  agencies  were  con- 
cerned with  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  education;  six  were  working  on 
nutrition  problems  and  allied  research 
projects;  at  least  three  dealt  with  ju- 
venile delinquency.  A  total  of  twenty- 
eight  agencies  handled  some  phase  of 
public  welfare. 

Federal  Retirement:  Although  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  charged 
with  administering  the  retirement  of 
tederal  employes,  at  least  twelve  sys- 
tems have  been  set  up,  each  having 
its  own  retirement  rules  and  handling 
its  own  funds. 

Agricultural  Loans:  Twenty  fed- 
eral agencies,  ranging  from  the  Dis- 


aster Loan  Corporation  to  the  Federal 
Credit  Unions,  are  engaged  in  lending 
federal  funds  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Labor:  Seven  departments  and 
agencies  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this 
field  although  some  consolidations 
have  taken  place  in  the  past  year. 

Transportation:  Seventy -five  bu- 
reaus, divisions,  and  agencies  operate 
in  the  transportation  field,  which  in- 
cludes not  only  railroads  and  airlines 
but  buses,  automobiles,  and  even 
motorcycles. 

Compiling  Statistics:  Some  sixty- 
five  groups  are  gathering  statistics. 
The  duplication  is  illustrated  by  sta- 
tistics on  the  working  population  of 
the  country  compiled  both  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  Act  which  President  Truman 
signed  on  December  20,  1945,  com- 
promised conflicting  House,  Senate, 
and  White  House  wishes.  Senators 
wanted  fourteen  independent  agencies 
exempted  as  the  "untouchables," 
while  the  Chief  Executive  wanted  un- 
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restricted  authority  to  shift  and  shuffle, 
except  possibly  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's office,  both  of  which  congress- 
men think  of  as  their  own,  rather 
than  as  executive,  agencies.  The  final 
law  listed  these  seven  as  outside  of 
the  reorganization,  except  that  seg- 
ments of  other  agencies  might  be 
attached  to  the  first  six: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Federal  Trade  Commission 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
National  Mediation  Board 
National   Railroad  Adjustment  Hoard 
Railroad  Retirement  Board 
Civil  functions  of  the  Army  Engineers 
Corps. 

Four  other  agencies  were  to  receive 
preferred  treatment  if  the  President 
wanted  to  reshuffle  them.  He  has  to 
submit  separate  and  individual  plans 
to  Congress  for  any  changes  in  the 
following  agencies: 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
United  States  Tariff  Commission 
Veterans  Administration 

Congressmen  argued  that  all  these 
eleven  were  quasi-legislative  or  quasi- 
judicial  in  character  and  they  wanted 
to  remove  them  from  possible  political 
domination  under  the  guise  of  re- 
organization. 

House  Republicans,  aided  by  some 
Democrats,  wrote  into  the  Act  as  an 
expression  of  policy  the  expectation 
that  at  least  25  percent  in  adminis- 
trative costs  should  be  saved  through 
proposed  reorganizations.  Although 
this  was  included  in  the  Act  as  signed, 
President  Truman  insisted  in  a  state- 
ment that  "I  do  not  consider  it  prob- 
able that  we  will  generally  save  as 
much  as  25  percent." 

Independent  studies  by  The  Brook- 
ings  Institution  tend  to  support  the 
President's  contentions  regarding  the 
improbabilities  of  large  scale  econo- 
mies. An  investigation  showed  that 
administrative  costs  represent  less  than 
18  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  This  limits  to  a 
small  area  the  possible  savings  which 
can  result  from  shifting  agencies  from 
one  establishment  to  another. 

President  Roosevelt's  shifts  under 
the  1939  Act  brought  a  saving  of  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  in  adminis- 
trative expenses  or  less  than  five  cents 
out  of  each  taxpayer's  dollar.  The 
more  sizable  reduction  in  federal  ex- 
penditures can  result  only  through 
interpreting  government  reorganiza- 


tion to  mean  the  elimination  of  func- 
tions rather  than  the  mere  transfer 
of  functions  from  agency  to  agency, 
the  Brookings  economists  concluded. 

The  President's  Three  Plans 

President  Truman  sent  three  reor- 
ganization proposals  to  Congress  on 
May  16  of  this  year.  Under  the  1945 
Act,  unless  both  houses  voted  against 
them,  they  automatically  would  be- 
come effective  on  July  16,  the  end  of 
the  sixty-day  waiting  period.  Op- 
ponents realized  they  would  have  to 
move  fast  and  •  in  both  houses  of 
Congress. 

Plan  Number  1  centered  on  con- 
solidating the  government's  housing 
activities  under  a  National  Housing 
Administrator  and  thus  making  perm- 
anent the  National  Housing  Agency 
created  under  the  temporary  authority 
of  the  First  War  Powers  Act  as  a 
wartime  expedient.  The  plan  also  pro- 
vided for  liquidation  of  certain  re- 
maining activities  of  expiring  war- 
time agencies,  including  permanent 
transfer  of  credit  union  functions  to 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

Plan  Number  2  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  scattered 
functions  concerned  with  child  wel- 
lare,  crippled  children,  child  and  ma- 
ternal health,  research  on  problems  of 
child  life,  and  vital  statistics.  Included 
was  the  administration  of  the  Social 
Security  program.  The  plan  would 
abolish  the  United  States  Employes 
Compensation  Commission  and  give 
its  functions  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  with  a  three-person  appeal 
board  to  make  final  determinations 
and  awards. 

Explaining  this  reorganization  pro- 
posal and  his  future  program  for  pub- 
lic welfare,  President  Truman  said  in 
his  message  to  Congress: 

The  reorganization  plan  here  pre- 
sented is  a  second  important  step  in 
building  a  central  agency  for  the  admin- 
istration of  federal  activities  primarily 
relating  to  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  human  resources;  but,  while 
this  step  is  important  in  itself,  I  believe 
that  a  third  step  should  soon  be  taken. 
The  time  is  at  hand  when  that  agency 
should  be  converted  into  an  executive 
department. 

The  size  and  scope  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  and  the  importance  of 
its  functions  clearly  call  for  departmental 
status  and  a  permanent  place  in  the 
President's  Cabinet.  In  number  of  per- 
sonnel and  volume  of  expenditures  the 


Agency  exceeds  several  of  the  existing 
departments.  Much  more  important,  the 
fundamental  character  of  its  functions- 
education,  health,  wellare,  social  insur- 
ance— and  their  significance  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country  demand  for  it  the 
highest  level  of  administrative  leader- 
ship and  a  voice  in  the  central  councils 
of  the  executive  branch. 

Plan  Number  3  included  a  section 
which  would  transfer  or  abolish  those 
functions  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  mentally  ill  person- 
nel of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps.  Certain  duties  temporarily  as- 
signed to  the  Coast  Guard  during  the 
war  and  internal  changes  in  the 
Navy's  organization  were  to  be  made 
permanent.  Integration  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  with  the  Grazing 
Service,  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's jurisdiction  over  mineral 
deposits,  and  internal  reorganization 
of  food  production  and  distribution 
functions  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  recommended. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
estimated  that  possibly  $500,000  would 
be  saved  annually  by  adopting  all 
three  plans. 

The  Plans  in  Congress 

Opposition  centered  chiefly  on  a 
single  proposal  in  each  of  the  plans, 
which  together  included  twenty-eight 
reorganizational  changes. 

In  Plan  Number  1,  a  National 
Housing  Administrator  was  opposed. 
In  the  words  of  its  majority  report, 
the  House  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments 
said  it  did  not  believe  "private  con- 
struction of  homes  for  private  owner- 
ship would  be  encouraged  or  pro- 
tected by  an  agency  whose  policy  fav- 
ors federal  building  and  federal  con- 
trol of  homes."  Some  opponents  said 
the  National  Housing  Agency  offi- 
cials favored  public  housing  as  against 
private  building. 

The  proposal  to  abolish  the  Em- 
ployes Compensation  Commission 
was  attacked  in  Plan  Number  2  on 
the  grounds  that  it  jeopardized  fed- 
eral workers'  rights. 

In  Plan  Number  3,  opposition  ce 
tered  on  the  proposal  regarding 
Elizabeth's  Hospital.  The  adver 
House  majority  committee  report 
said:  "It  would  take  the  outstanding 
mental  hospital  in  the  United  States 
and  make  it  the  equivalent  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  335) 
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You  Can  Get  It  If  You  Go  for  It 


IN     THE     CROWDED    RESTAL'KANT     Ol;     THE 

House  of  Representatives  where  I  was 
lunching  with  one  of  the  backers  of 
the  National  Health  Bill,  a  colleague 
from  Maine  sat  dow:i  beside  my  host. 
Perhaps  it  was  my  introduction  that 
started  the  two  congressmen  off  thus: 

"I  can't  see,"  the  newscomer  said 
genially,  "why  you  take  up  with  so- 
cialized medicine." 

"What  do  you  mean,  'socialized 
medicine'?"  replied  my  host. 

"Why,  I  understand  that  under  this 
bill  the  doctors  would  be  bossed  by 
the  surgeon-general  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  that  people  would 
be  put  on  the  list  of  the  doctor  who 
was  to  treat  them." 

"Have  you  read  the  bill?" 

"No,  but  I  read  about  it  in  a  pam- 
phlet some  doctors'  committee  sent." 

"Will  you  read  the  bill  if  I  send  you 
a  copy?  It  guarantees  free  choice  of 
doctor." 

"Really?   Of  course  I'll  read  it." 

A  whole  three  months  of  Senate 
hearings  on  the  National  Health  Bill 
are  epitomized  in  this  colloquy.  For 
to  a  large  extent,  these  hearings  were 
a  battle  between  understanding  and 
misunderstanding.  The  long  roster  of 
medical,  labor,  business,  church,  civic 
and  other  witnesses  favoring  the  bill 
testifies  to  the.  strength  and  popular 
appeal  of  the  national  health  program 
when  correctly  understood. 

Misunderstandings 

But  the  pamphlet  of  the  National 
Physicians  Committee  which  this  con- 
gressman had  read — one  of  some 
twenty  million  put  out  by  that  prolific 
agent  of  frightened  doctors  and  anx- 
ious drugmen — emits  and  emotional- 
izes w/Vunderstanding.  This  commit- 
tee and  its  cousins — county  and  state 
medical  societies  under  the  leadership 
of  the  AMA — have  had  a  pot  of 
$300,000  to  $500,000  a  year  for  the 
past  three  years  and  have  poured  forth 
pamphlets,  radio  broadcasts,  canned 
editorials,  and  mats  of  cartoons  and 
advertisements.  Under  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill,  runs  the  tale,  a 
federal  medical  autocrat  will  dictate 
to  doctors  and  will  assign  patients, 
while  a  host  of  federal  bureaucrats 
will  interfere  between  Everyman  and 
his  doctor  and  his  hospital.  The  qual- 
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ity  of  care  would  certainly  be  lowered 
under  these  conditions. 

Some  of  the  widely  spread  misun- 
derstandings spring  from  the  mere 
fact  that,  for  thirty  years,  American 
physicians  have  been  told  only  the 
faults  of  health  insurance  by  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  AMA  and  by  most  of  their 
state  medical  journals.  They  have 
been  told  tkat  it  has  been  a  failure  in 
foreign  countries,  even  while  these 
countries  have  been  in  the  process  of 
expanding  and  improving  it.  The  op- 
position of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation to  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  in  1912  has 
been  fully  publicized  in  American 
medical  journals.  That  after  sixteen 
years'  experience  the  BMA  changed 
front,  declared  national  health  insur- 
ance beneficial  to  both  doctors  and 
people  and  advocated  its  extension—- 
these facts  have  found  publication 
only  rarely  and  against  obstacles. 

Misinformation  promotes  fear;  fear, 
intolerance;  and  thus  a  vicious  circle 
is  created  within  which  dissent  is  dis- 
loyalty. "Every  time  I  advocate  na- 
tional health  insurance  at  a  medical 
meeting,"  declared  Dr.  Channing 
Frothingham,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Nation's  Health,  "doc- 
tors come  up  to  me  afterwards  and 
tell  me  quietly  that  they're  with  me. 
But  for  every  doctor  who  will  speak 
such  views  publicly,  there  are  six  who 
hold  the  same  opinions  but  keep  them 
under  cover — afraid  of  reprisals  that 
would  reduce  their  referred  cases  or 
prevent  hospital  appointment  or  pro- 
motion." 

"National  Health  Insurance  would 
be  enormously"  costly,"  announced  a 
state  medical  society  president  at  one 
of  the  hearings.  "In  Europe  there  is 
one  administrative  employe  to  every 
200  beneficiaries.  If  110,000,000  people 
were  covered  by  the  proposed  system 
in  the  United  States,  that  would  mean 
over  a  half  million  employes  to  be 
added  to  our  government  payrolls." 

The    correct    figure    derived    from 


Europe  is  one  administrative  employe 
'to  about  every  2,000  beneficiaries!  The 
incorrect  figure — ten  times  too  large — 
appeared  about  nine  years  ago  in  a  re- 
port made  after  a  hasty  trip  abroad 
by  the  secretary  (since  deceased)  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Medical  Society. 
Efforts  to  get  the  figure  corrected 
have  been  as  useless  as  the  chase  of  a 
deer  by  a  dachshund. 

During  the  hearings,  a  recurring 
line  of  questions  was  asked  by  Sen- 
ator Donnell  of  many  witnesses  fav- 
oring the  bill — questions  designed  to 
show  that  the  support  of  the  national 
health  program  had  been  manufac- 
tured by  a  little  group  of  "pinks." 
Evidence  of  "pinkness"  was  found  in 
the  horrid  fact  that  the  names  of  some 
of  these  people  are  on  one  of  the  lists 
published  by  the  Dies-Rankin  com- 
mittee. The  AMA  has  pursued  a  sim- 
ilar line,  by  blasting  certain  of  its  own 
members  who  favor  national  health 
insurance  as  "tainted  with  com- 
munism." Here  is  the  hatchet  side  of 
A  joint  political  strategy  for  the  next 
year  or  two. 

Spadework  on  the  Taft  Bill 

But  there's  another  side.  The  AMA 
has  learned,  Senator  Taft  has  not 
needed  to  learn,  that  you  can't  fight 
something  with  nothing.  'You  have  to 
use  a  spade  as  well  as  a  hatchet.  When 
the  1947  Congress  gets  under  way,  the 
Taft-Smith  bill  (Survey  Graphic, 
June,  1946,  page  226)  will  have  hear- 
ings along  with  an  improved  National 
Health  Bill.  National  health  insurance 
will  face  not  only  an  opposition  but 
a  competitor.  And  between  now  and 
January,  Taft  and  his  allies  will  be 
busy  revising  their  bill  with  the  aim 
of  uniting  behind  it  all  the  forces 
opposed  to  national  health  insurance. 

The  Taft  bill  will  undoubtedly  re- 
main in  essence  what  it  is  now — a 
measure  for  medical  charity,  federal 
aid  to  the  states  for  the  care  of  people 
who  seek  aid  and  who  pass  a  means 
test  set  by  each  state  or  locality  for 
itself.  In  revising  the  bill,  the  AMA's 
health  insurance  plans  will  have  to  be 
given  even  fuller  assurance  than  the 
present  draft  provides,  that  they  will 
be  able  to  get  public  subsidies  without 
public  control. 

If  the  medical  needs  of  all  the  peo- 
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pie  were  to  be  fully  met,  the  proposed 
appropriation  of  $200,000,000  of  fed- 
eral funds,  to  be  matched  by  twice 
that  amount  from  the  states,  would 
be  only  a  bagatelle.  This  fact  will  pre- 
sent Senator  Taft  and  his  allies  with 
the  dilemma  of  trying  to  please  both 
those  who  want  needs  met  and  those 
who  want  to  keep  taxes  down. 

If  the  Taft  bill  is  to  have  political 
standing,  the  backing  of  the  AMA  is 
essential.  At  the  AMA's  annual  con- 
vention in  July,  a  proposed  resolution 
endorsing  the  Taft  bill  was  not  acted 
on,  but  instead,  a  committee  was  em- 
powered to  enter  into  conference  with  ' 
the  senator.  Thus  the  AMA  kept  bar- 
gaining power  for  its  effort  to  obtain 
further  assurance  of  control  by  or- 
ganized medicine  over  the  administra- 
tion of  public  medical  aid. 

Can  there  be  enacted  a  nationwide 
law  authorizing  public  medical  sub- 
sidies administered  largely  by  private 
bodies  ?  If  the  AMA  can  put  this  over, 
it  will  save  itself  from  a  discomfort 
now  not  far  ahead.  For  in  the  past 
two  years,  the  AMA  has  had  to  com- 
mit itself  to  the  principle  of  health 
insurance  (in  forms  approved  by 
medical  societies)  and  thus  to  subject 
itself  and  its  state  arid  local  societies 
to  the  test  of  accomplishment.  Can 
the  health  insurance  plans  sponsored 
by  medical  societies  enroll  and  retain 
the  millions  of  people  who  need 
health  insurance?  Some  insiders  with- 
in the  AMA  are  already  aware  that 
the  answer  is  negative  unless  the  plans 
have  public  subsidy.  The  much  more 
experienced  leaders  of  the  Blue  Cross 
are  now  on  record  to  this  effect. 

Issues  to  the  Fore 

So,  the  issues  just  ahead  are  shap- 
ing thus:  National  Health  Insurance 
versus  Public  Medical  Charity;  Public 
versus  Private  Control  of  the  use  of 
public  funds. 

The  opposition,  of  course,  will 
shout  these  issues  in  very  different 
words,  more  like  the  following:  So- 
cialized Medicine  versus  Help  for  the 
Needy;  Bureaucracy  versus  Private 
Enterprise. 

The  National  Health  Bill  can  meet 
these  challenges.  Its  principles  already 
have  the  support  of  liberal  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  Democrats.  Between 
now  and  its  introduction  in  the  1947 
Congress,  with  bi-partisan  sponsor- 
ship, it  certainly  will  be  improved  as 
a  result  of  the  numerous  suggestions 
offered  during  the  hearings.  There  is 
legitimate  anxiety  among  some  sin- 


cere and  tavorabiy  imposed  people  lest 
the  practice  of  medicine  might  get 
into  a  governmental  straitjacket. 

The  answer  to  this  and  to  some 
other  anxieties  is  the  understanding 
of  certain  points  which  are  already  in- 
corporated in  the  National  Health 
Bill  (S.1606). 

National  Health  Insurance  Principles 

1.  Health    insurance    does    not    or- 
ganize medical  service,  but  only  the 
method  by  which  people  pay  for  it. 

2.  Decentralized  administration  and 
local  responsibility  are  essential. 

3.  Health     insurance    utilizes    and 
systematizes  existing  family  expendi- 
tures  for   medical  care   and   imposes 
few  new  financial  burdens. 

4.  Care  for  persons  whose  lack  of 
income  makes  them  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  health  insurance  would  con- 
tinue to  be  supported  by  taxation,  as 
now,  and  could  be  medically  and  ad- 
ministratively unified  with  health  in- 
surance so  far  as  desired. 

5.  Health    insurance   offers   nobody 
charity,    but    gives    people    access    to 
medical  care  as  a  right,  because  they 
have  prepaid  their  share  of  its  cost. 

6.  Health   insurance  not  only  per- 
mits people  to  avoid  financial  distress 
from  major  illness  but  also  enables 
them  to  forestall  much  major  illness 
because  they  feel  free  to  seek  a  doctor 
before  an  illness  becomes  major. 

7.  Payment   into  the   health   insur- 
ance fund  must  be  required  by  law  if 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  population 
is  to  be  served.  The  requirement  is  as 
to  payment.  There  is  no  compulsion 
as  to  service. 

8.  A  nationwide  spreading  of  costs 
is  necessary  if  the  poorer  sections  are 
to     have     sufficient    medical    paying 
power  for  adequate  service,  for  the  at- 
traction   and   retention    of   physicians 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  hospitals. 

9.  National     collection     of     funds, 
along  with  other  social  security  pay- 
ments,   brings    substantial    economies 
and   is   wholly   compatible   with   the 
functioning  of  the  states  and  locali- 
ties  in   decentralized    administration. 

10.  Nongovernmental,  nonprofit  in- 
surance   plans    must    be    enabled    to 
operate  within  the  framework  of  the 
governmental  scheme. 

11.  The  answer  to  the  demand  of 
organized    medicine    for    control    of 
health    insurance    is    to    support    the 
principle  that   the   recipients  of  care 
must  control  the  financing  and  the 
general   organization   of  the   medical 
services    for    which    they    pay;    while 


leaving  physicians  with  complete  con- 
trol over  all  professional  matters  of  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  and 
with  power  to  determine,  by  indi- 
vidual or  group  bargaining,  the  man- 
ner and  amount  of  their  recompense. 

12.  Health  insurance  would  reduce 
and  in  many  instances  remove  die  eco- 
nomic restrictions  which  now  prevent 
most    patients    from    obtaining    and 
most  doctors  from  supplying  the  qual- 
ity  of  care  which   the   doctors   have 
been  trained  to  provide. 

13.  Health    insurance    will    enable 
our  present  force  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and    hospitals    to    be    utilized    much 
more  fully  and  (with  ancillary  legis- 
lation to  extend  public  health  services 
and   hospital   construction)    will   pro- 
mote the  growth  and  redistribution  of 
facilities  according  to  needs. 

14.  Under   health   insurance   a   de- 
sirable increase  in  demand  for  medical 
care  will  take  place,  but  this  increase 
will  be  gradual  and  can  if  necessary 
be   controlled   administratively   under 
professional   guidance.   Heahh    insur- 
ance offers  not  Utopia  but  opportunity. 

Improving  the  National  Health  Bill 

Some  of  these  principles  need  to  be 
made  more  explicit  and  more  certain 
of  application  and  acceptance,  by  re- 
vising the  present  bill,  especially  the 
following:  local  responsibility  must  be 
fully  spelled  out,  with  "local  area  com- 
mittees" more  representative  of  their 
localities;  .the  chief  types  of  private 
health  insurance  plans  must  be  more 
explicitly  recognized;  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans and  of  rural  areas  must  be  defi- 
nitely provided  for;  the  present  assur- 
ances of  freedom  for  patients  and  doc- 
tors must  be  made  as  clear  and  simple 
as  words  can  make  them. 

Yet  withal,  will  not  a  half-million 
dollars  a  year  continue  to  buy  trum- 
pets for  slogans?  Yes,  but  slogans  and 
smears  advertise  what  they  attack  and 
have  already  created  their  own  dis- 
counts. Next  year,  two  competing  bills 
will  afford  opportunity  to  dramatize  a 
contrast.  Will  the  supporters  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity? The  hearings  showed  the  ex- 
istence of  powerful  favoring  forces. 
The  answer  to  the  question  depends 
on  the  organization  of  these  forces 
and  on  resources  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunity. National  health  insurance 
should  not  wait,  because  many  people 
who  need  it  are  suffering  and  dying 
for  the  lack  of  the  medical  care  it 
would  make  possible. 
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Seattle's  "First  Citizen" 

The  story  of  the  Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital,  a  community  enterprise  so  valued 
for  its  work  and  its  wide  influence  that  it  has  taken  on  a  personality  of  its  own. 


— By  an  American  journalist  who  is 
now  executive  officer  of  UNRRA  in 
China.  Before  he  "joined  up,"  in 
1942,  Mr.  Shor  was  news  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
also  a  free  lance  magazine  writer. 
During  his  army  years,  he  was  for  a 
time  managing  editor  of  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Shanghai. 

It  was  while  on  terminal  leave  in 
Seattle,  early  in  the  summer,  that  he 
wrote  this  article;  and  almost  before 
it  reached  our  office,  he  was  off  to 
the  Orient  on  his  new  tour  of  duty. 


IT     WOULD     HAVE     BEEN     A     FIRST  -  PAGE 

feature  story  in  any  other  city.  The 
practically  penniless  old  man  had  died 
in  a  dingy  rented  room,  and  the  clean- 
ing woman  found  in  the  pocket  of 
his  threadbare  coat  a  will.  "Bury  me 
in  these  clothes,"  it  read.  "I  leave  my 
good  suit  to  the  Thrift  Shop  of  the 
Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital,  to  be 
sold  for  die  hospital  fund.  If  there  is 
anything  left  in  my  savings  account, 
that  goes  to  the  hospital,  too.  I  want 
them  to  have  everything." 

It  was  a  story  in  Seattle — but  it 
wasn't  so  unusual.  In  Seattle  literally 
everyone  has  a  spot  in  his  heart  for 
the  Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital. 

The  old  adage  that  an  important 
enterprise  is  but  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man  doesn't  apply  to 
the  Orthopedic.  This  hospital  is  a 
community  enterprise  and  a  source 
of  community  pride.  It  is  so  much  a 
part  of  the  city's  life  that  it  has  taken 
on  a  personality  of  its  own:  in  1944 
the  Real  Estate  Board,  which  annually 
honors  the  resident  who  has  done 
most  for  the  community  during  the 
year,  selected  the  hospital  as  "First 
Citizen  of  Seattle."  And  so  well  has 
the  Orthopedic  cared  for  crippled 
children,  not  only  of  Seattle  but  of 
the  entire  area,  that  when  the  federal 
program  of  aid  for  crippled  children 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  was  put 
into  effect  in  1936  it  was  found  that 
little  financial  aid  was  needed  for 
Washington  children — at  least  for 
those  under  fourteen.  The  Orthopedic 
had  taken  care  of  nearly  every  child 
who  needed  help. 


FRANC  LUTHER  SHOR 

The  Orthopedic  was  founded  by 
women,  and  no  man  has  ever  been  a 
member  of  its  board  of  trustees. 
Women  volunteers  staff  the  hospital 
laundry  and  linen  room,  entertain  the 
children,  make  clothes  for  the  patients, 
and  operate  varied  fund-raising  proj- 
ects. Seattle  businessmen  advise  on  the 
investment  of  the  endowment  fund, 
and  the  men  of  the  Northwest  may 
find  a  feminine  hand  nudging  their 
wallets  when  the  hospital  needs 
money,  but  that's  as  near  as  they  come 
to  management  of  the  institution. 
Though  the  trend  nowadays  is  toward 
boards  composed  of  members  of  both 
sexes,  the  Orthopedic's  board  of 
women  has  worked  well. 

The  Women's  Project 

In  January,  1907,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Clise, 
a  well-to-do  Seattle  woman,  offered 
to  pay  for  the  operation  needed  by  a 
neighbor's  crippled  child.  Finding  thai 
there  was  no  place  in  Seattle  where 
that  particular  operation  could  be  per- 
formed, she  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  So  she  invited  twenty-three 
friends  to  tea  and  explained  the  need. 


The  twenty-four  women  set  a  twofold 
goal:  "To  establish  and  maintain  a 
hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
children,  and  to  make  useful  members 
of  society  out  of  those  afflicted  or  de- 
formed from  birth  or  as  a  result  of 
accident  or  disease,  without  prejudice 
of  race,  creed  or  color."  That's  how 
the  Orthopedic  began. 

That  year  the  women  took  over  a 
seven-bed  ward  in  Seattle  General 
Hospital.  A  dozen  doctors  volunteered 
their  services,  cared  for  thirteen  chil- 
dren, and  performed  seven  operations. 
Mrs.  Clise  and  her  friends  organized 
neighborhood  women's  clubs — called 
them  guilds — to  provide  volunteer 
services  and  raise  funds  for  the  care 
of  the  children. 

In  1945,  thirty-eight  years  later,  the 
million-dollar  Children's  Orthopedic 
Hospital  on  Seattle's  Queen  Anne  Hill 
cared  for  3,424  children  from  all  over 
the  northwestern  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Alaska.  Eskimo,  Indian, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Negro  chil- 
dren were  among  the  1,173  in-patients. 
A  volunteer  staff  of  forty  or  more 
doctors  performed  1,335  operations. 


Orthopedic  Children's  Hospital  photos 
Full  time  teachers  help  children  in  the  hospital  keep  up  with  classmates  outside 
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And  6,000  members  of  135  guilds  and 
auxiliaries  scattered  throughout  Wash- 
ington and  Alaska  provided  food  and 
clothing  for  the  children,  assisted  in 
running  the  institution,  and  raised  the 
$360,000  needed  annually  for  the  hos- 
pital's support. 

The  Orthopedic  has  cared  for  more 
than  43,000  children  in  its  thirty-nine 
years  of  life — 23,000  of  them  in-pa- 
tients. Hospital  officials  estimate  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  children 
have  been  restored  to  normal  activity. 
Two  days  a  week  there's  a  free  out- 
patient clinic  at  which  any  child  with 
an  orthopedic  condition  can  have  ex- 
amination and  diagnosis.  And  every 
cent  expended  for  the  hospital's  sup- 
port, as  well  as  a  major  portion  of  the 
$800,000  endowment  fund,  has  been 
raised  through  the  efforts  of  the  neigh- 
borhood guilds  and  their  women 
members. 

How  the  Money  Is  Found 

The  guilds  have  an  amazing  variety 
of  money-catching  projects.  One 
group  has  an  annual  holly  sale:  gaily 
wrapped  boxes  of  northwest  holly, 
heavy  with  bright  red  berries,  go  out 
each  December  to  customers  all  over 
the  country.  Another  makes  "Grow 
Up  Sticks,"  long  rods  to  be  marked 
with  a  child's  height  on  each  succeed- 
ing birthday.  Others  make  and  sell 
hand-decorated  sugar  cubes,  individ- 
ual gift  wrapping-paper  sets,  chil- 
dren's felt  hats  and  purses,  hand-em- 
broidered dish  towels  and  cloths, 
clever  appointment  calendars. 

One  guild  presents  an  annual  chil- 
dren's movie.  Others  rent  out  dishes, 


silver  and  trays  for  parties,  hold  an- 
nual bazaars  and  neighborhood  car- 
nivals, sell  magazine  subscriptions. 
And  one  of  them  sponsors  a  "wishing 
well"  in  a  Seattle  park,  where  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  in  small  coins  accum- 
ulate annually.  Junior  guilds,  with 
more  than  1,500  girls  of  high  school 
age,  have  their  own  projects.  Some 
make  bright  Christmas  stockings,  oth- 
ers sell  party  favors. 

Two  full  time  businesses  are  oper- 
ated by  the  hospital.  The  Corner  Cup- 
board, a  tiny  tearoom  and  gift  shop  in 
the  heart  of  downtown  Seattle,  serves 
lunch  each  day  and  offers  a  variety 
of  unusual  gifts.  The  waitresses,  sales- 
girls, and  cashier  are  all  volunteers. 
Theoretically,  the  cooks  and  dish- 
washers are  paid  employes,  but  stiff 
competition  from  the  Boeing  aircraft 
plant  during  the  war  years  led  Seat- 
tle's society  women  to  don  aprons  to 
cook  their  prized  dishes — and  wash 
them. 

Clothing  shortages  have  boomed  the 
activities  of  the  hospital's  second  per- 
manent project,  the  Thrift  Shop.  Here 
volunteers  renovate  discarded  clothing 
and  household  equipment  donated  b) 
guild  members,  and  sell  it  to  an  eager 
public.  The  volunteers  feared  for  their 
reputation  of  being  "able  to  sell  any- 
thing" when  someone  donated  half  of 
an  old-style  corset.  Months  later  a 
harassed  inventor,  searching  the  town 
for  whalebone  for  a  model,  came  to 
the  Thrift  Shop  as  a  last  resort.  Sold: 
one  half  corset. 

Clothes  which  reach  the  shop  be- 
yond repair  go  on  the  dis-assembly 
line.  Buttons,  zippers,  belts,  and  trim- 


ming come  off,  for  separate  sale.  Dur- 
ing the  war  years  a  soldier  in  New 
Guinea  left  a  standing  order  for  all 
pearl  buttons  available.  He  was  doing 
a  nice  business  making  earrings  for 
the  natives. 

The  annual  Friendly  Exchange  sale 
is  one  of  Seattle's  most  hectic  events. 
For  weeks  before  the  sale,  trucks  do- 
nated by  business  firms  collect  old 
clothing  and  household  goods  which 
all  Seattle  brings  to  neighborhood  col- 
lecting stations.  Guild  members  sort 
and  repair  the  items,  and  the  two-day 
sale  draws  crowds  that  stand  in  block- 
long  lines  to  get  into  the  Exchange, 
which  occupies  the  full  ground  floor 
of  one  of  Seattle's  largest  'buildings. 
Last  year's  sale  brought  in  over  $18,- 
000. 

The  biggest  source  of  funds  is  the 
annual  Penny  Drive.  Each  guild  is 
assigned  one  section  of  Seattle,  and 
the  members  leave  manila  envelopes 
at  every  dwelling.  Auxiliaries  canvass 
other  cities  of  the  state  and  many  sec- 
tions of  Alaska.  People  are  asked  to 
fill  the  envelopes  with  pennies— or 
larger  coins,  if  they  insist — for  a  two- 
week  period.  Last  year's  Penny  Drive 
netted  $70,000,  including  more  than  a 
million  pennies. 

Probably  the  most  unusual  project 
was  the  Dollar  Bill  Drive  held  twenty 
years  ago.  Six  trustees  each  donated 
$1,000.  Six  thousand  crisp  new  dollar 
bills  were  mailed  to  6,000  names 
picked  at  random  from  the  Seattle 
telephone  book.  With  each  bill  went 
a  letter:  "If  you  need  this  money, 
please  keep  it.  If  you  think  the  Chil- 
dren's Orthopedic  Hospital  needs  it 


Occupational  therapy  fills  long  hours  pleasantly  while  restoring  damaged  muscles 
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Peter  Rabbit  Room — for  anesthesia 
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(lore  than  you  do,  won't  you  match  it 
nd  send  it  back?" 

Answering  letters  brought  not  dol- 
ir  bills  but  fives  and  tens.  The  re- 
jrns  totaled  $42,696. 

The  last  reply  came  in  twenty  years 
fter  the  drive.  A  California  woman 
/ho  had  been  sorting  her  mother's 
fleets  alter  her  death  found  the  dol- 
ir  bill  and  letter,  with  a  note  attached 
i  her  mother's  handwriting.  "This  is 

good  cause,"  said  the  note.  "I  must 
:nd  them  something  when  I  have  a 
ttle  to  spare."  The  daughter  sent  the 
little  to  spare." 

Much  of  the  food  used  at  the  hos- 
ital  is  donated.  Chicken  raisers  keep 

supplied  with  eggs.  An  eighty-one- 
ear-old  Yakima  resident  canvassed 
is  neighborhood  every  year  for  home- 
inned  fruit;  last  year,  shortly  before 
is  death,  his  efforts  produced  more 
lan  8,000  quarts.  Most  of  the  fish 
aught  in  Seattle's  annual  Salmon 
)erby  end  up  as  salmon  steaks  on 
ospital  trays.  For  the  annual  Pound 
"arty,  visitors  bring  a  pound  of  any 
art  of  lood,  and  in  return  are  shown 
brough  the  hospital. 

An  unusual  endowment  project  was 
lat  of  David  E.  Skinner,  Seattle  ship- 
uildcr.  In  1924,  his  daughter  died  in 
Kildbirth.  Asa  memorial,  Mr. Skinner 
X)k  out  a  twenty-year  endowment 
fe  insurance  policy  in  favor  of  the 
ospital  and  underwrote  a  plan  where- 
y  400  life  insurance  salesmen  reached 
0,000  prospects,  urging  similar  poli- 
ies.  More  than  $700,000  in  insurance 
/as  taken  out.  The  depression  years 
iw  many  of  these  policies  abandoned, 
tit  eash  surrender  values  helped  pay 
ic  hospital's  running  expenses.  Last 
ear  the  remaining  policies  matured, 
"he  endowment  fund  realized  more 
lan  $365,000. 

What  the  Money  Buys 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
le  wards  and  rooms  at  the  Orthope- 
c  are  sick  rooms — the  casts,  splints. 
nd  traction  apparatus  reveal  that  in- 
anity. But  there  is  a  radio  and  pub- 
:  address  system — for  which  the 
nds  came  from  an  Alaska  construe- 
on  crew— that  keeps  the  hospital  filled 
ith  music  and  children's  programs 
I  day  long.  Rooms  are  bright  with 
awers  from  the  hospital  gardens, 
red  lor  by  volunteers.  Bedspreads 
appliqued  in  gay  colors  and,  for 
e  smallest  children,  covered  with 
?ures  from  nursery  tales.  Bright  cur- 
ins  carry  out  the  same  motif.  Night- 
( Continued  on  page  334) 


The  garden,  maintained  by  a  special  committee,  is  used  by  patients  and  nurses 


The  playroom  is  kept  stocked  with  toys  for  children  of  all  tastes  and  ages 


Volunteers  manage  twice-a-month  birthday  parties,  with  homemade  cake  for  all 
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Human  Needs  and  the  79th  Congress 

A  swift  review  of  what  the  national  legislators  might  have  done,  what  they 
did,  and  what  they  left  undone — in  easing  the  shift  from  war  to  peace. 


TOM  BERNARD  WAS  WORKING  IN  A 
shipyard  on  the  West  Coast,  Irene 
Reed  had  a  job  in  an  aircraft  plant 
in  January  1945,  when  the  79th  Con- 
gress was  convened.  Sarah  Grimes 
worked  in  a  shell  loading  plant  in  a 
\vur  boomtown  far  from  home.  Dave 
Sutton,  once  an  Arkansas  sharecrop- 
per, was  making  bombers  at  Willow 
Run.  Where  are  they  now  —  Tom, 
Irene,  Sarah,  and  Dave?  And  how 
have  they  fared  in  the  meantime? 

If  they  have  jobs,  wages  with  which 
they  can  make  ends  meet,  and  homes 
in  which  they  can  live,  they  need 
offer  no  thanks  to  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  which  has  just 
adjourned.  If,  while  unemployed,  they 
could  not  meet  the  bare  costs  of  liv- 
ing, that  they  can  charge  to  the  Con- 
gress. And  if  they  look  to  the  future 
uncertainly  and  with  fear  that  illness, 
old  age  or  death  may  find  them  un- 
able to  care  for  their  dependents,  that, 
too,  they  can  charge  to  the  79th  Con- 
gress. 

Work 

Can  you  remember  what  these  war 
workers  and  veterans,  too,  wanted 
when  they  looked  to  the  war's  end 
and  an  uncertain  future?  Of  course, 
they  wanted  jobs;  jobs  to  replace 
those  destined  to  fold  up  in  the  air- 
craft plants,  shipyards,  and  the  muni- 
tions factories.  Even  before  the  79th 
Congress  came  into  being,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  government  should 
see  to  it  that  everyone  able  and  will- 
ing to  work  had  a  job  in  peace,  as 
they  had  in  war.  The  Full  Employ- 
ment bill  was  introduced  early  in 
1945.  It  was  vigorously  opposed.  Fin- 
ally, long  after  'V-J  Day  a  much 
"watered  down"  bill  became  law  in 
February  1946. 

This  Act,  be  it  noted,  does  not 
guarantee  anybody  a  job.  All  it  does 
is  to  place  on  the  President  responsi- 
bility for  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress ways  of  keeping  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  up. 
After  this  bill  was  enacted  the  Presi- 
dent took  six  months  in  which  to 
select  the  Council  which  puts  this  law 
into  effect.  Hence,  to  date,  it  has  aided 


JOHN  J.  CORSON 

— By  the  former  head  of  the  Social 
Security  Board's  Bureau  of  Old  Age 
and  Survivors'  Insurance,  who  is  now 
director  of  research  for  The  Wash- 
ington Post. 


not  one  whit  in  providing  jobs  for 
reconverted  workers  or  returning  vet- 
erans. 

Wages  and  Prices 

Private  industry,  fortunately,  in- 
herited a  backlog  of  orders  which 
speeded  reconversion  and  kept  em- 
ployment high.  But  the  take-home  pay 
of  most  war  workers  in  their  new 
jobs  was  materially  less.  Overtime 
was  reduced  and  many  peacetime 
jobs  did  not  pay  as  much  as  war  jobs 
had.  For  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
income  scale  a  higher  minimum  wage 
was  proposed.  The  statutory  mini- 
mum wage,  it  was  proposed,  should 
be  increased,  from  40  cents  an  hour 
to  65  cents,  and  later  to  75  cents.  But 
again,  after  months  of  debate  and  de- 
lay, the  Congress  said  "No."  The 
minimum  wage  remains  40  cents  an 
hour. 

Most  war  workers  and  veterans 
were  able  to  earn  above  the  minimum 
and,  hence,  were  more  concerned  with 
what  their  wages  were  worth.  The 
take-home  pay  went  down,  prices  of 
food,  clothing,  and  other  essentials 
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inched  up.  Wage  increases  wer 
achieved  the  hard  way  through 
series  of  strikes  early  in  1946.  The 
in  June  the  price  control  legislatio: 
that  had  prevailed  throughout  the  wa 
expired.  It  was  inconceivable  to  Torr 
Irene,  Sarah,  and  Dave,  and  man 
other  men  and  women,  that  the  Cor 
gress  would  not  provide  for  the  cor 
tinuance  of  these  controls  until  th 
production  of  food,  shirts,  shorts,  am 
houses  had  caught  up.  But  the  Con 
gress  did  not,  and  the  earnings  of  al 
workers  decreased  in  value  substan 
tially  within  the  next  thirty  days. 

Housing 

Even  among  the  workers  with  job 
and  wages  there  were  many  who  sim 
ply  couldn't  find  homes.  The  retun 
of  veterans  and  war  workers  simul 
taneously  confronted  every  America! 
city  with  a  severe  housing  shortage 
The  National  Housing  Agency  ha< 
proposed  early  in  1944  a  ten-year  hous 
ing  program  to  supply  these  neede( 
homes.  But  this  proposal  was  neve 
acted  upon.  Subsequently  the  Wagner 
Ellender-Taft  bill  was  introduced  t( 
initiate  a  continuing  effort  to  mee 
the  need  for  homes.  But  this  bill  wa 
attacked  and  delayed.  The  Congres 
did  enact  emergency  legislation  t< 
provide  low  cost  homes,  and  a  goodl; 
number  of  them,  for  veterans.  Wa 
workers  meanwhile  lived  as  best  the 
could. 

Some  war  workers  did  not  fin 
jobs,  at  least  for  a  while.  They  turne 
to  the  state  governments  for  unern 
ployment  compensation.  Early 
1945,  President  Truman  had  aske 
the  Congress  to  provide  funds  to  su 
plement  the  payments  to  unemploye 
workers  by  each  of  the  states.  Tl 
Congress  refused.  The  number 
men  and  women  unemployed  and  rt 
ceiving  state  unemployment  compel 
sation  benefits  increased  from  a  min 
mum  of  100,000  during  the  war 
approximately  1,400,000.  The  pa- 
ments  to  each  unemployed  work* 
varied  from  state  to  state,  and  in  mo 
states  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  bai 
living  costs.  To  date  there  has  r 
(Continued  on  page  336) 
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Poetry  of  the  Wild  Trails 

Adventures  afoot  and  mule-back  in  the  Kentucky  mountains 
— with  Old  John  Fiddler  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 

MARION  MORSE  MACKAYE 


"OLD  LOG" 

I'ine  Mountain  Settlement  School 
August  9,  1921 

\.S  SHE  REELED    YARN   ON   THE   PORCH   OF 

Did  Log  today,  I  was  told  by  Miss 
viillie  Stone  the  incident  of  a  man,  by 
he  name  of  Ab,  or  Abner  Maggard 
pronounced  here.  Maggot),  who 
wanted  to  get  "shet"  of  his  wife.* 
She  was  old  (he  was  also),  and  he 
wanted  to  get  a  younger  one;  so  he 
jribed  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ben 
spraddling  to  defame  her.  Abner 
jave  him  a  shoat,  a  turkey,  and  two 
jags  of  meal  to  do  it.  And  he  did  it. 
Aimer's  wife  "penitentured"  Ben 
spraddling.  To  defame  a  woman  here 
is  worse  than  killing  a  man.  They 
showed  in  court  that  what  Ben 
Spraddling  said  was  not  true,  and 
be  was  put  in  the  penitentiary  for  ten 
v'ears. 

Delphia  (Delphy)  Maggot,  aged 
ifteen,  with  a  long  yellow  braid,  came 
down  from  the  Old  Log  loft  and  told 
me  how  this  same  Ben  Spraddling 
d  run  off  with  her  aunt,  who,  she 
d,  "was  only  sixteen  and  had  lots 
men  a-sparkin'  her.  But  one  moon- 
ht  he  come  with  two  fine-pretty 
rses,  and  he  rattled  the  palings,  and 
e  went  out  to  him  in  just  only  her 
rhtgown,  and  he  carried  her  off, 
d  she  just  destroyed  herself  like 
at.  It  was  the  fine-pretty  horses  that 
ne  it,  I  guess." 
In  the  afternoon  Percy  and  I  walked 
wn  to  Uncle  John  Fiddler's  and 
:  out  with  him  in  his  yard,  while 
made  white  pine  shingles  for  his 
w  porch  with  an  old,  long  axe-head 
d  a  heavy  maul.  First  he  had  stuck 
wood  upright  between  the 
anches  of  an  immense  felled  tree, 
:adied  by  stones.  There  we  learned 
)m  him  that  Ben  Spraddling  him- 
lf  was  just  then  up  on  the  porch 
ingling.  He  had  been  let  out  of  the 
>en"  that  day  on  probation. 

Tlis  incident  is  the  basis  for  the  plot  of 
TOT  MacKaye's  play,  "This  Fine-Pretty 
arid,"  wherein  the  characters,  Gilly  Maggot 
d  Beem  Sprattling,  are  based  upon  Ab  Mag- 
rd  and  Ben  Spraddling,  here  mentioned. 
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Six  Poems  by  Marion  and  Percy  MacKaye 

We  had  an  ineffable  time  with  old 
Uncle  John.  He  told  us  how  he 
wanted  his  trust  in  us  and  his  love 
for  us  to  be  spread  abroad  to  work 
good  will — by  spreading  things  he 
had  in  his  mind. 

"Do  you,  Uncle  John  ?"  asked  Percy. 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"Well,  it'll  be  done  and  we'll  make 
a  compact"  (this  included  me),  and 
we  locked  hands.  Percy  told  him  he 
did  not  know  of  any  man  he  loved 
and  admired  more,  or  who  was  more 
the  poet,  the  seer,  and  the  artist. 

Dear  old  Uncle  John — so  gracious 
in  his  uncouthness,  so  pure  in  his  un- 
cleanliness!  He  said  to  me:  "I'm  a- 
lookin'  after  you.  I  think  as  much  of 
you  as  I  do  of  my  mother.  A  man's 
wife's  the  love  of  his  soul.  If  I'd  a-had 
such  a  woman  at  the  start,  I  could 
'a'  ...  Well,  there's  some  things  in 
my  mind  is  deep  merited." 


— Drawn,  this  month  as  last,  from 
Mrs.  MacKaye's  Journal.  With  her 
death  in  1939,  these  typewritten  vol- 
umes of  inimitable  daily  notes  became 
her  testament  to  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  creative  teamplay  over  the 
years  by  husband  and  wife. 

Marion  MacKaye's  1921  Journal  is 
a  record  of  their  explorations  in  the 
highlands  of  Harlan  County  —  the 
backdrop  of  a  shelf  of  books  by  Percy 
MacKaye  concerned  with  American 
folk  life: 

This  Fine  Pretty-World,  3-act  play,  1923. 
Tall  Tales  of  the  Kentucky  Mountains,'1926. 
Kentucky  Mountain  Fantasies,  3  plays,  1926: 

Napoleon  Crossing  the  Rockies 

The  Funeralizing  of  Crickneck 

Timber  (in  two  parts) 
The  Gobbler  of  God.  Epic  poem,  1928. 
Weathergoose-Woo,  7  folktales,  1929. 
Wakefield,    A    Folk-Masque    of    America, 

1932. 

This  last  was  written  for  the  federal 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. 

The  earlier  titles  were  brought  out  by 
Longmans  Green  except  for  the  first  (Mac- 
millan);  and  the  second  (Doran). 

The   third    of   this   trilogy   minted    from 

life  in  the  Kentucky  mountains,  will  be  a 

manuscript,    long    unpublished,    in    which 

Percy  MacKaye  tells  of  his  encounter  with 

"The  Oldest  Man  in  the  World." 


August  15,  1921 

A  lovely  day.  Percy  and  I  took  a 
fourteen-mile  walk  up  Steel  Trap, 
away  toward  Jack's  Gap,  with  a  boy 
called  Ted  Harris— a  hard,  steep  climb 
in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  creek,  straight 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

The  top  is  a  narrow  margin,  just 
wide  enough  for  a  rail  fence,  zigzag, 
and  a  narrow  trail.  Then,  plunging 
"yan  side"  went  a  surging  sea  of  corn, 
all  in  bloom  with  shining  blades.  Now 
and  then,  like  "hants"  among  them, 
were  the  ominous,  gray,  twisted  limbs 
of  girdled  trees,  dead  years  gone  by, 
but  still  wasting  away  in  ghostly 
keeping  with  the  eerie  folklore  of  old 
Granny  Big  Poll  of  Line  Fork  and 
her  ghostly  cats.  A  few  rods  along 
level  ground,  then  down  we  began  to 
go,  my  knees  rattling  under  me,  till 
little  gray  cabins  hove  in  sight,  and 
inhabitants  gazing  up  at  us  from 
their  doors. 

On,  steep  down,  we  descended  to 
the  creek  where  we  crossed  on  a 
slatted  board;  then  along  to  an  idyllic 
little  hollow  where  the  stream  mean- 
dered; the  geese  and  ganders  dis- 
ported themselves;  the  towheaded 
children  wandered,  fancy  free;  and 
the  gentle  heifer,  with  sweet,  Swiss 
cowbell,  strayed  from  dripping  penny- 
royal to  spiced  mint. 

Crossing  only  to  recross,  at  last  we 
reached  our  destination,  Aunt  Nancy 
Browning's,  where  the  dinner  smoke 
gladdened  our  eyes.  A  child,  the  only 
one  left  at  home  of  her  seventeen, 
was  getting  dinner.  We  sat  down  at 
the  brown  oil-cloth  table,  and,  oh,  I 
don't  know  how  many  fried  eggs  I 
ate,  and  fried  potatoes,  beans  cooked 
in  pork,  pork  fried,  fresh  half-bake<! 
underdone  soda-biscuits  and  black 
coffee  with  brown  sugar  in  it.  On 
these  trips,  owing  to  the  dirt,  we 
never  touch  milk,  butter,  or  water: 
nothing  that  doesn't  come  hot  off  the 
stove.  I  never  use  a  knife,  and  the 
fork  and  spoons  I  immerse  at  once 
in  the  hot  coffee. 

Old  Frank  Browning  told  us  how 
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Across  Cutshin  Creek.    Left  to  right,  Polly-Ann,  Ma 


Lark  and  Uncle  John,  Percy 


he  owned  a  book  once,  written  by 
John  Milton,  about  Satan  and  the 
Angels,  and  he  discussed  whether 
Satan  really  was  a  fallen  Angel  or  not. 
Later,  I  drew  him  out  about  witch- 
craft and  "spelling,"  while  Percy 
killed  bedbugs. 

We  left,  taking  some  blossoms  of 
the  sticky,  sweet-smelling  Balm  in 
Gilead  with  us,  and  started  down  the 
trail  to  Greasy  Creek — such  a  heav- 
enly walk,  through  a  royal  forest  pre- 
serve, fit  for  Majesty.  Then  home  just 
in  time  for  supper,  after  fourteen 
mountain  miles  of  gymnastics  —  but 
such  beauty  as  we  had  seen! 

Mule- Back 

August  24,  1921 

Yesterday,  we  returned  from  a  long, 
amazing  three-day  trip  over  onto  Cut- 
shin,  called  "the  badboy  of  the  creeks," 
where  the  wild  people  abide.  Percy 
has  just  burst  into  n  ballady  song 
about  it: 

Brown  mule,  gray  mule, 

Flop  girth  and  lop  saddle, 

Over  the  mountain  Morning  spied  us 

Two  a-foot  and  two  a-straddle: 

Robin  and  me  and  Marion 
With  Uncle  John,  Fiddler  John, 
Who  sprawled  with  a  lurchy  motion, 

While  every  stone 

He  stumbled  on 
Knocked  in  his  head  a  lyric  notion, 

With  "Hey,  God  bless  ye!  Come! 

Come  on 

To  Cut-Shin,  Cut-Shin,  Cut-Shin! 
Down  Greasy,  up  Rock-House, 
Over  the  gap — to  Cut-Shin!" 

We  started  off  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing on  Henry  Creech's  mules,  one 


white,  one  brown.  They  were  packed, 
mine  with  two  mailbags  full  of  our 
clothes,  behind  me  two  raincoats,  and 
on  the  hard  wooden  saddle  a  blue 
denim  cushion;  the  stirrups  were  of 
wood.  On  Percy's  mule  were  two 
more  sacks,  umbrellas,  cane,  raincoat, 
and  camera. 

Uncle  John  Fiddler  was  to  be  our 
guide. 

After  annexing  him,  we  went  up 
Greasy,  Percy  and  he  walking,  Rob* 
and  I  on  the  mules,  three  miles  in 
the  creek  and  out  to  Rock  House  and 
up  it  along  a  very  lovely  wild  trail 
winding  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
There  Percy  —  now  on  the  mule  Rob 
had  ridden  —  was  so  intent  on  writing 
down  the  sayings  of  Uncle  John  that, 
on  one  occasion,  the  hindlegs  of  his 
mount  slipped  off  the  trail  and  headed 
for  500  feet  below!  I  was  right  be- 
hind. .  .  .  Well!  ...  Up  we  went 
through  the  towering  forest,  over  old 
fallen  trees,  over  boulders  and  rocks; 
talking  philosophy,  mountain  botany 
and  Bible  lore,  mortality  and  immor- 
tality of  "human  man  and  human 
woman,"  —  with  glimpses  of  the  creek 
glinting  below;  and  then  across  creek 
to  Roan  Mountain. 

Ah,  Roan,  long  shall  I  remember 
thee!—  Up,  up,  up,  till  the  mule's 
back  was  high  perpendicular.  Then 
she  rose  again,  a  heaving  billow  under 
me,  only  to  look  down  into  a  chasm 
—  a  yawning  inferno!  ...  on  the  other 
side.  O,  that  awful  descent:  Abruptly 
sheer,  all  brownish;  the  frothing,  roil- 
ing creek  constantly  tortuous  and 
turning;  and  —  far,  far  below  —  a  sud- 


*Rob     (Robin)     MacKaye,     their    twenty-one-year- 
old  son. 


den,  sharp  turn  and  dip,  and  still 
farther  a  lot  of  little  hogs  and  shoats 
scrambling  on  a  patch  of  brownish 
earth. 

Midway,  blithe  Bobby  swung  gaily 
back  and  forth  on  a  thick,  brown, 
long-trailing  grapevine,  which  fell 
sheer  from  the  branches  of  an  enorm- 
ous oak.  There  it  hung  three  hundred 
feet  down  through  the  air.  Rob  grip- 
ped it  from  beneath  and  got  it  going 
back  and  forth  in  great  sweeps  while 
he  clung  to  it! 

So,  what  between  fear  of  the  path- 
way and  the  breaking  of  the  vine,  the 
scuttling  pigs,  the  stumbling  mules, 
and  the  all-somber  coloring  that  set- 
tled over  my  mind  in  the  Ninth  Circle 
of  that  Inferno — my  descent  into  the 
valley  of  the  Roan  will  live  for  me 
as  one  of  the  vividest,  freshest  mind- 
pictures  of  my  life — and  one  of  my 
mightiest  achievements. 

From  there  on  is  dim,  till  we 
emerged  and  beheld  below  us  the 
long-essayed  Cutshin,  shining  in  the 
sun,  broad  and  stony.  At  that  point 
we  met  a  man  on  mule-back,  who 
lent  us  a  hammer  to  take  off  the  re- 
mains of  shoes  left  on  the  mules.  Ours 
had  lost  three  by  this  time,  and  he 
showed  us  where  to  find  a  cabin 
forge.  Percy  and  Robin  helped  me 
clown — a  terribly  painful  performance 
when  you've  become  petrified  to  a 
mule!  As  the  smith  did  not  have 
enough  nails,  the  shoeing  was  only 
half  done,  but  we  ourselves  were 
rested  by  the  change. 

Uncle  John's  "Campin'  Ground" 

At  last  we  reached  Cutshin,  and 
crossed  it  at  Indian  Standing-Rock. 
Nearby  was  an  old  mill,  its  millstone 
still  working  after  a  hundred  years. 
Uncle  John  stood  spellbound  and  said 
to  me: 

"Miss  Keyes,  this  is  my  campin' 
ground  when  I  was  chunk  of  a  boy. 
The  fish  I've  catched  here!  God  bless 
Cutshin!  And  yander's  Bear  Branch 
Mountain.  I've  ben  all  over  thar!" 

He  waved  toward  a  pointed  peak, 
lovely  in  the  late  afternoon.  As  we 
moved  on  together,  he  soon  huilec 
some  mountaineers  and  introduced  us. 

"Hey,  thar!  Hornswoggle  me!  II 
here  ain't  sure  some  o'  the  play  matt 
boys  —  Penningtons!  God  bless  ye 
fellers! — Boys,  these-yere  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keyes,  the  first  poeters  in  the 
land,  a  possel  from  a  crick  furdc 
north,  and  this-yere  is  their 
Robin." 

Thereafter,  we  kept  passing  cabil 
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where  Uncle  John  was  welcomed  with 
open  arms  and  begged  to  stay.  Every- 
body he  met   knew  and   loved  him. 
Again    afoot,    he   scurried    shambling 
ahead  of  us.  Once  we  overtook  him 
near  where  they  were  killing  a  beef 
on  the  creek  bank — a  gruesome  sight 
which  I  passed  swiftly.  Here  were  a 
host  of  people,  the  men  all  carrying 
guns  and  mostly  drunk,  one  old  man 
falling  down  amid  the  tied-up  mules. 
On  along  the  creek  trail,  over  rocks, 
under  boughs,  across  fords  and  back 
again,  we  came  to  where  a  soldier- 
boy's    coffin    had    just    been    brought 
from  France,  and  they  were  going  to 
"open  up"  that  afternoon.  We  passed 
the  wild  vale  that  leads  to  Maggard 
Branch  and  then  a  lonely  cottage  with 
a   silver   maple  and   wonderful   view 
of    gap    on    gap.    Very    weary,    we 
reached  at  last  the  house  of  Jim  Lewis 
— pretentious  for  the  mountains— two- 
storied,  painted,  and  having  a  porch 
with    pillars!    There    we   were   wel- 
comed in  and  shown  by  Mrs.  Lewis 
to  three  big  feather-bedded  beds  for 
our  night's  rest. 

After  supper  by  lamplight,  I  played 
on  their  piano,  improvising*  while 
Uncle  John  sat  listening  just  outside 
on  the  porch.  I  overheard  the  old  Fid- 
dler saying  to  Percy  with  sweet 
solemnity:  "Music!  Thar's  the  bottom 
of  pleasure!  Hit  plumbs  clair  to  bot- 
tom-deep." 

When  I  joined  them  before  long, 
they  were  communing  with  —  and 
about— the  stars:  About  Uncle  John's 
own  discovery  of  a  cabin-and-yard 
constellation,  four-cornered  by  the 
points  of  the  Dipper  for  its  paling. 
About  the  penitentured  Man  in  the 
Moon,  tending  his  smoky  bresh-heap 
fire.  About  the  mystical  "suds"  of  the 
Milky  Way. 

Returning  indoors,  by  contrast  with 
music  and  "imagical  thoughts,"  we 
suddenly,  discovered — horror  of  hor- 
rors!— that  one  of  our  sleeping  bags 
had  been  lost  on  the  trail.  We  pre- 
pared for  a  night  of  torture,  sprinkled 
citronella,  and  went  rigidly  to  bed  in 
the  feathers;  but  not  a  nocturnal  wan- 
derer smaller  than  a  family  of  rats, 
some  hogs,  and  a  stray  cow  disturbed 
us. 

Mountain  Hospitality 

After  five  o'clock  breakfast  next 
morning,  we  left  for  the  cabin  store, 
where  Uncle  John,  who  had  slept 
there  with  Jim  Lewis,  borrowed  a 

•In  a  volume,  "My  I.ady  Dear,  Arise."  pub- 
ished  after  his  wife's  death.  Mr.  MacKaye  paid 
nbute  in  a  poem  to  this  gift  of  hers. 
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At  Chrys  Lewis's  cabin.    Left  to  right,  Percy,  Uncle  John,  Aunt  Lindy,  Chrys 


fiddle  and,  mounting  a  stump  in  the 
roadway,  played  fiddle-songs,  gay  and 
mournful,  while  the  mountaineers 
gathered  around  him.  Suddenly  irked 
by  the  strange  instrument,  and  yearn- 
ing for  his  own,  he  burst  forth : 

"God  bless  ye,  if  hit  here  was  my 
Singin'  Susie  now,  I  could  tuck  the 
dances-toes  into  that  dad-burned 
tune!" 

On  the  same  stump,  Robin  was 
performing  a  handstand  when  old 
Lark  Lewis,  and  his  wife,  Polly-Ann, 
cantered  up  on  their  mules.  Lark's 
old,  long  white-bearded  face  was 
aglow  and  Polly-Ann  kissed  Uncle 
John,  saying  she  had  never  expected 
to  see  him  again.  They  gave  us  all 
a  hearty  invitation  to  come  over  to 
dinner  and  off  we  started. 

It  was  a  heavenly  morning.  We  had 
to  ford  a  deep  creek,  and  Robin — 
the  real  article  mountainee/,  his  hat 
a  jewel  in  dip  and  dilapidation- — 
vaulted  on  behind  Percy's  saddle,  his 
long  legs  hanging  down.  Polly-Ann 
bobbing  on  before,  rode  sidesaddle 
and  was  quite  the  fine  dame  of  the 
mountains.  The  Larkin  Lewises  are 
the  landed  gentry  thereabouts.  Their 
whole  house  is  subdivided  by  blue 
lines  on  a  yellow  ground  so  that  it 
appeared  to  be  made  of  hickory.  This 
had  been  the  work  of  a  wandering 
artist  and  in  the  porch  he  had  let  him- 
self go,  painting  on  one  wall  a  house 
with  an  impossible  chimney  such  as 
a  child  of  four  or  five  might  do.  On 
the  doors  were  clumsy  sprays  of 
leaves  and  stiff,  naive  stalks  of  flowers. 


The  ceiling  had  been  smoked  with  the 
flaring  wick  of  a  lamp  to  resemble 
drifts  of  clouds;  and  here  and  there 
he  had  painted  "bleeding  hearts"  of 
bygone  saints. 

Lark  Lewis  brought  from  the  vines 
some  great  "water-millions,"  ran  his 
knife  through  them,  and  everyone  ate 
of  the  dripping  rose-pink  delicacy. 
What  a  meal  we  had  of  mountain- 
affluence!  After  dinner,  the  women  ate 
— as  always  in  the  mountains.  Done 
eating,  they  went  out  to  the  quilting 
frame,  hung  on  the  piazza,  while  the 
men  gathered  near. 

With  Bible  on  Knee 

Then  began  the  most  astounding 
experience  of  our  trip:  a  thing  trans- 
planted from  Calvinisr.  Scotland.  This 
was  whirlwind  discussion,  point  for 
point,  of  first,  second  and  third  Resur- 
rections, how  many  and  when  and 
why,  etc.,  with  a  rattling  musket-fire 
of  Biblical  quotations.  There  was  un- 
believable debate  about  how  long  the 
Satan  devil  was  chained;  and  whether 
he  was  still  chained  now;  splitting  of 
hairs  over  some  Scriptural  fact,  or  the 
journey  of  the  soul  after  death;  gro- 
tesque belief  in  the  details  of  heathen 
and  Jewish  mythology.  Here  is  a 
sample: 

"Has  the  Devil  got  a  tail? 

"Well,  listen  at  one  thing  I'll  tell 
ye! — In  his  nat'ral  form  he's  jist  like 
a  bat,  that's  the  truth.  He  ain't  a 
feathered  fowl,  the  Devil;  he's  leather 
with  fur — jist  a  batch  o'  fur  stickin 
to  his  rump,  like  a  bat.  All  the  same, 
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Marion  MacKaye,  near  "Old  Log"  gate 

I'll  give  ye  the  Bible  on  that: 

"The  Dragoon  failed  to  hold  his  po- 
sition with  Goda'mighty :  the  angels 
packed  him  out,  and  he  drew  the 
third  part  of  the  stars  of  Heaven  down 
with  his  tail.  Some  says,  was  hit  like 
a  lion's  tail?  No,  Sirr,  hit  was  his 
lie — the  tale  was — the  lie  he  tolt  to 
that  woman,  Eve. 

"The  Devil  come  and  says,  'Yea, 
has  God  said  ye'll  die  if  ye  eat  of 
yan  apple,  yes? — Arrr!',  he  says,  'ye 
shan't  never  die.  Ye  shall  not  surely 
die.' 

"Thaj   was  the  Devil's  lyin'  tale!" 

Uproarious  laughter  at  this.  The 
men  sat  tilted  back  in  their  chairs, 
Bible  on  knee,  orating  and  turning 
the  end  of  arguments  nicely  with  the 
tobacco  quids.  So  (from  Percy's  notes 
and  mine)  the  discussion  proceeds: 

"When  old  Saturn  is  bound  down 
that  thousand  years,  sin  is  abolished 
then." 

"I  think  not,  John!" 

"Hit's  a-gittiri'  worser.— If  he  ain't 
loose,  I  don't  want  to  be  by  when  he 
looses! — Listen  at  thisScripturVWhar 
the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophets  are 
forever  and  forever,  from  everlastin' 
to  everlastin'  .  .  .  'Forever  and  for- 
ever'— I  say,  gentlemen,  that's  an  un- 
limited time!  That's  a  death-dyin' 
that's  never  dead." 

"What  is  death  ? — to  always  die  and 
never  die?" 

"No,  Sir,— dyin'  all  the  time!" 

"Turn  to  your  textes,  brothers!— 
The  textes!" 

"Textes?— Nay,  make  hit  all  one 
Scriptur'!" 

"All  one} — How  do  they  make  it, 
the  saints  and  philosophers?" 

"The  philosophers  they've  indited 
a  mistake.  That's  one  thing  virtu- 
ously." 


"You  mean  'bout  them  darkin's  o' 
the  moon-ball  with  "clipses?" 

"Nay,  Gentleman,  I'll  be  saltin'  my 
hide  if  the  Philosophers  hain't  got  the 
right  o'  them  eclipsolilses!" 

"I  disrespect  ye  in  that.  I'm  a-tellin' 
ye_"  "Hold!  Hold  thar!  Paul  said 
to  his  son,  Timithy:  'Who  is  that 
which  is  instant  in  season  and  out  o' 
seaso'n?'— Exhalt!  Be  instant  to  give 
your  adversary  an  answer!" 

Percy,  in  delighted  amazement  at 
his  good  fortune,  joins  in  at  times. 
Robin  listens  in  graceful  abandon  on 
the  piazza  rail,  his  head  among  the 
vines  and  quiet  humor  playing  across 
his  face.  Uncle  John,  as  ever,  is  drop- 
ping pearls  and  diamonds,  and  the 
old  fellow  —  shades  of  our  Scottish 
Covenanters! — returns  again  and  again 
to  "milk  the  earth"  of  Scripture.  His 
kinsman,  old  Abraham  Lincoln  Lewis, 
always  calls  Satan,  "Saturn"  and 
beams  on  them  all. 

Blind  Youth  and  Grand  Lady 

After  another  orgy  of  "water-mil- 
lions," we  boarded  our  mules  and 
shortly  passed  a  cabin  where  a  blind 
youth  sat  on  the  tiny  porch,  his  fore- 
head resting  on  the  rail.  He  raised  his 
head  as  we  passed,  sightless  eyes  look- 
ing upward  as  though  they  still  dis- 

The  Ballet  of  Blanche  Nolan 

By  Percy  MacKaye 

O,  they  have  carried  Blanche  Nolan 
'Way  up  on  the  mountain  so  high. 
They  say  that  the  good  can  perish; 
They  say  that  the  loving  can  die. 

In  her  coffin  of  fresh-hewn  cedar 
They  gazed  on  the  still,  crippled  child. 
The  rugged  faces  were  gentle  with  grief; 
The  mountain's  rough  face  was  wild. 

Around  her  they  stood  in  their  weeping. 
Their  hymn  it  wailed  sweet  and  high. 
It  grieved  that  the  good  must  perish; 
It  mourned  that  the  loving  must  die. 

On  her  grave  they  strewed  mountain 

flowers: 

Church-bells,  queen's-candlelights, 
Seven-sisters,  princess-feathers, 
Touch-me-nots,  pretty-by-nights  .  .  . 

Till  a  shining  Angel  bloomed  there — 
Strong — straight-limbed — glad    as   a    child, 
And  the  rugged  faces  grew  tender  with  joy, 
And  the  mountain's  face — it  smiled. 

So  they  have  buried  Blanche  Nolan 
'Way  up  on  the  mountain  so  high, 
And  they  know  that  the  good  cannot  perish 
And  never  the  loving  can  die. 


Percy  MacKaye  at  Pine  Mountain 

cerned  some  light  at  the  height  of 
Heaven:  a  tragic  figure,  with  no  one 
to  help  him  to  any  activity  or  case  his 
despair. 

Very  mule-wear),  we  came  in  time 
to  a  little,  narrow  gully,  its  waters 
coursing  head-down  to  Cutshin. 
Weary  or  not,  up  it  we  go,  the  trail 
just  wide  enough  for  the  mule  on 
the  edge  of  the  ravine,  the  path  held 
in  place  by  a  stake  driven  here  and 
there.  Up — peering  300  feet  down — up 
till  the  mule's  shoulders  seem  level 
with  your  head.  "How  can  I?  How 
can  I  ?  said  my  heart,  over  and  over, 
and  still  up  we  went.  I  was  one  mass 
of  pain  and  despair  when,  at  last,  we 
stopped  at  a  little,  dilapidated  cabin. 

Here,  when  I  attempted  to  throw 
my  leg  backward  over  that  host  of 
raincoats,  bags  and  accumulated  yarn, 
it  simply  wouldn't  go,  and  I  burst 
into  tears  before  astonished,  kiiully 
mountainfolk.  Robin  just  took  me  oil 
wholesale  and  I  regained  my  compo- 
sure in  the  corn-patch  of  a  tiny  one- 
room  cabin.  There  they  wanted  us 
to  spend  the  night  with  them  —  a 
swarm  of  sweet-mannered  children,  a 
mother  with  a  huge  goitre,  and  some 
older  sons. 

Soon,  against  the  dark  doorway, 
bent  almost  double  in  her  black 
gown,  appeared  an  old  lady  of  about 
eighty.  Brilliant  in  a  fresh,  glowing 
red  bandana  head-handkerchief  "fas- 
cinator," with  another  of  the  same 
hue  around  her  neck,  she  had  also 
three  neckstrings  of  gay  beads — glass, 
china,  and  Christmas-tree  ones,  glit- 
tering like  a  kaleidoscope.  And  what  a 
distinguished  face — and  woman! 

A  wealth  of  heavy,  iron-gray  hair, 
perfectly    parted,    framed    her    fine, 
large     eyes;     and     a     landscape     of 
(Continued  on  page  32%) 
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Uncle  John  Fiddler's  Farewell 


n  the  brown  road  near  the  laurel 
Lnd  the  stony  creek, 
'ellow  and  sear  against  the  fresh  green, 
tood  old  Uncle  John. 

le  bade  us  goodbye  in  the  roadway, 
knd  we  passed  on — 
Vo  happy,  blessed  ones. 

shall  never  forget  his  tall 
'xquisite,  gaunt,  shambling  figure 
n  the  faded-yellow  working  trousers, 
lis  flying  jacket 

iuttoned  by  one  button  at  the  neck; 
'he  shaking  head,  the  fallen  eyelids 
Tnder  the  slouched  and  battered  hat 

brim; 

'he  wistful,  faded  eyes 
eseeching  and  inspired; 
'he  arms,  held  a  little  out  from  the  body; 
'he  hands — gnarled,  swollen  and 

trembling — 

.caching  back  and  upwards 
hitspread  in  deferential  benediction: 


His  whole  attitude  a  gracious  question — 
An  interrogation  of  acceptance, 
An  exposition  and  summing  up  of  a  mood 
Which  encompassed  our  whole  quality, 
Our  complete  thoughts  • 

Of  the  hours  we  had  spent  together, 
The  reverent  farewell  of  the  soul! — 
The  rounded  lyric  of  the  day: 

Gaunt,  quaint,  shambling — 
Yet  he  displayed  the  deferential  grace 
Of  an  angel  before  the  Lord: 
Faded,  wistful,  worn — 

Yet  with  the  resplendent  brightness  of  a  halo: 
Battered  and  trembling — 
Yet  with  the  exposition  of  unerring  art 
Questioning,  yet  ordaining; 
Encompassing  the  moment,  with  consum- 
mation 

Of  tenderness  and  grace — 
The  complete  blending  of  a  sheaf 
Of  irridescent  splendors 
Of  the  mind  and  soul — 
Into  one  perfect  gesture! 


Evening  Alchemy 

Veiling 

i  the  shadowy  log  cabin  room 
•ith  its  darkened  corners: 
'he  ancient  fireplace 
dim  opening  for  thoughts  that  sweep  out 
ito  the  dream  of  life. — 

•hapes  come  and  go, 

nd  linger  with  lilting  lines. 

orms  write  themselves  in  vague  phrases 

n  the  darkened  substance  of  the  air. 

aid  thoughts  of  poetry, 

lie  alchemy  of  this  swaying,  moving,  rapturous 

eeting  of  arising  life, 

read  through  the  warp,  whereon  we  weave 

e  mystery  of  love, 

ged  by  mountain-sweet  waters 

d  their  murmurings. 


Mountain  Hostess 

Beyond  a  splash-dam, 
We  reached  a  most  primitive  cabin 
With  a  chicken  roost  for  steps 
Leading  up  to  the  door. 

We  stopped  to  see  if  anybody  was  around — 
But  only  a  fat  little  yellow  kitten 
Assumed  the  dignity  of  hospitality 
And  demurely  posed  on  the  doorsill: 

A  tiny  atom  of  mountain  life 
Against  the  black  emptiness 
Of  the  windowless  cabin — 

So  soft  and  sweet  she  was 
And  so  diminutive,  to  be 
The  onlv  one  "at  home"! 


FIVE  POEMS 

by 

Marion 

Morse 

MacKaye 


Faery  Bridegroom 

It  was  a  beautiful  day, 

The  sky  clear  blue, 

The  clematis  just  flowering — 

The  whole  valley 

So  verdant  and  full  of  fresh  beauty! 

We  passed  a  very  pretty  cabin  near 

a  turn. 

The  palings,  gray  and  moss  colored, 
Bordered  on  the  dusty  trail 
In  front  of  the  cabin,  and — 
Skirting  it,  between  us  and  the 

palings — 

Came  the  ever  present  pig, 
Spotted,  gray  and  black, 
His  snout  swaying  .   .  .  ! 

But  here — 

He  seemed  to  me  decked  out 

With  necklace  and  flowers, 

As  above  his  head 

Leaning  over  the  paling 

Were  the  blooms  of  the  lily  busls 

And  on  the  porch — 

Sat  the  loveliest,  golden  haired 

Mountain  Princess  .  .  . 

It  seemed  a  faery  place — 

And  she  waiting  for  the  bridegroom! 


Mountain  Footpath  Joys 


The  young  willows, 

like  delicate  canes  on  a  Japanese  print; 

chestnut-leaf  shadows  on  a  rock: 


The  narrow  laurel  trail,  t 

down  which  at  high  tide  the  mountain  freshets  dash 
and  pour  their  cleansing  turbulence: 

The  surf  in  the  trees, 

eddying  and  flowing  with  the  tidal  wind 

that  ebbs  and  flows  up  Greasy  Creek: 

The  glossy  emerald  of  the  laurel; 

the  pattern  forming,  green  tendrils  of  the  money-plant 

on  the  ground,  with  its  golden  bloom: 


Grapevine  hanging — hemlock  and  holly — 

stout  vigor  of  the  rhododendrons, 

pallor  of  the  sourwood,  wine  hues  of  the  fir  tree  cones: 

The  bridal  showers  of  clematis; 

jade  pillars  of  fallen  tree  trunks,  moss  embossed — 

ruins  of  ancestral  naves: 

* 

The  nettle,  with  its  green  apple-fruit; 
slender,  young,  glistening  willow  shoots; 
dew  drops,  flashing  in  the  awakened  sun: 

The  cedar  bird,  the  blossom-overhovering 

humming  bird  -  -  - 

dear  raptures  of  Wild  Nature  for  her  loverl 
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moulded  beauty  of  bone  and  feature 
made  hers  the  handsomest  woman's 
face  of  the  Kentucky  mountains.  She- 
had  a  consciousness  of  this  beauty  in 
the  fine,  bright,  clean  setting  she  her- 
self gave  to  it:  an  innate  feeling  for 
the  fitness  of  the  things  chosen,  for 
the  grace  of  design,  the  most  artistic 
I  had  seen  in  these  regions. 

Such  was  "Aunt  Lindy"  Lewis, 
Uncle  John's  cousin.  She  was  to  tell 
us  that  her  great-grandmother,  who 
married  an  Austen*,  came  to  the  Vir- 
ginian wilds  from  Surrey,  in  England. 
After  our  talk,  we  had  to  tear  Uncle 
John  away,  and  ourselves  re-mounted 
with  fresh  courage. 

Don  Quixote  and  Dan  Tucker 

In  the  morning,  started  homeward, 
again  our  errant  guide  was  hailed 
from  every  roadside  and  cabin.  He 
was  so  Don  Quixote-like,  astride  of 
the  Rozinante  he  rode,  a  mule  raw- 
boned  and  grave.  On  the  steep,  high 
trail  we  looked  off  over  the  wild 
mountain  region  where  Fair  Annie 
abides — remote,  vast,  wildly  solitary, 
faraway,  beautiful  in  its  repose  of  big 
distance,  one  little  gray  cabin  nestled 
in  its  breast.  Descending  from  the  top 
of  Rock  House,  our  mules  slipped  and 
slid  down  a  three-hundred-yard  cas- 
cade of  rock,  while  a  mountain 
shower  descended  with  us  to  the  little 
stream  which  was  to  grow  bigger  and 
bring  us  at  last  out  onto  our  own 
"Greasy" — now  seeming  so  sweet  and 
unctuous  to  our  waiting  souls. 

Here  Uncle  John  began  to  pour  out 
songs.  When  he  came  to  "Old  Dan 
Tucker,"  memories  of  childhood  and 
my  grandfather.  Homer,  awoke  in 
me,  and  I  sang  the  refrain.  This 
tickled  Uncle  John  to  pieces. 

"I'll  stick  up  my  foot,"  he  cried, 
"and  swear  that's  the  tune  of  hit! 
That  would  'a'  tickled  a  hound.  Hoo- 
rah  for  my  orator! 

"Git  out  o'  th'  way,  you  old  Dan 

Tucker! 

You  come  too  late  to  git  your  supper. 
The  fish  is  a-fryin',  the  cake  is 

a-bakin'; 
Dan  Tucker  is  beat,  and  his  heart 

is  a-shakin'!" 

"In  the  eighteenth  centnry,  an  elder  brother  of 
Jane  Austen,  the  novelist,  went  from  Surrey, 
England,  to  the  wilds  of  Virginia,  and  never 
returned.  With  that  far  background  in  mind,  the 
MacKayes  were  piqued  with  the  "wild  surmise" 
that  perhaps,  in  this  refined  woman  of  the  re- 
mote Kentucky  mountains,  they  had  met  and 
conversed  with  a  great-grandniece  of  the  "Be- 
loved Jane."  Later,  interestingly  enough,  Marion 
MacKaye — while  residing  in  Surrey,  England,  in 
1937 — condensed  Jane  Austen's  novel,  /-.wniti. 
into  a  three-act-play — published  by  Macmillan 


Then  came  the  pent  lightning  of 
other  old  ditties,  until  Robin  discov- 
ered that  the  girth  was  broken  on  the 
saddle. 

At  that  Uncle  John  pealed: 

"The  girt  is  broke  and  the  saddle  is 

loose! 
And  if  I  fall  off,  hit  '11  be  worse  'n  a 

moose. 
Jump  up,  Lucy,  for  the  wind  is 

a-roarin', 
The  geese  are  hollerin'  and  the  cocks 

a-crawin'!" 

Whereupon  my  mule  stretched  him- 
self out  and  intended  either  to  bray, 
or  to  kick;  by  both  of  which  finalities 
I  esteemed,  as  Aunt  Judy  Turner  says, 
that  he  was  "a-gettin'  mean." 

But  by  now  we  were  well  on  our 
way  to  Pine  Mountain.  Stopping  at 
the  Medical  Settlement  we  found 
Aunt  Leah  spinning  and  Miss  Butler 
had  tea  for  us.  Yet  it  was  npt  until 
we  climbed  the  hill  to  the  artesian 
well  that  Robin  exclaimed,  "Great 
Scott,  here's  the  first  clear  cold  drink 
that  we've  had  for  over  three  days!" 

Bound — and  Free 

August  18,  1921 

Today  came  the  burial  of  little 
Blanche  Nolan  (Elhannon  Nolan's 
daughter),  the  gentle  hunchback  child 
who  helped  her  father  at  the  Pine 
Mountain  postoffice  and  store.  Percy 
has  made  a  ballet*  about  it.  We  went 
to  the  Nolan's  house  and,  while  he 
talked  with  the  men  outside,  I  sat 

*The  archaic   word  used   for  ballad   in   the   moun- 
tains.  See  page  326. 


Robin,  at  the  summit  of  Pine  Mountain 


with  Mrs.  Anderson  and  some  other; 

The  dead  girl  lay  on  a  bed  in  th 
next  room,  the  coffin  by  her  side.  I 
had  been  made  by  some  of  the  neigh 
borhood  boys,  and  was  of  the  oli 
shape,  narrow  at  the  foot,  sloping  am 
broad  at  the  shoulders.  It  was  neatl 
covered  on  the  outside  with  blacl 
cloth  and  inside  with  soft  whit* 
When  the  time  came,  the  rough  mer 
as  I  could  tell  from  their  bendin: 
backs,  lifted  her  gently  in.  Then  ami< 
the  weeping  family  they  carried  th 
coffin  out  the  door,  down  the  road  b 
a  byway,  up  the  creek  to  the  neigh 
boring  mountain  knoll — a  most  divin 
spot,  looking  both  ways  up  and  dowi 
the  valley. 

Here  the  people  gathered  aroum 
the  open  grave  with  its  high  mouni 
of  rock  and  shale,  held  in  place  a 
one  side  by  fence  rails.  The  coffin  wa 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave;  th 
nails,  which  had  been  partly  drivei 
in,  removed;  and  when  the  top  wa 
turned  down,  flowers  were  placei 
around  the  lower  part.  Mr.  and  Mr: 
Nolan  knelt  one  on  each  side.  Th 
father,  who  had  removed  the  shroui 
tenderly,  waved  it  to  keep  the  flie 
away;  and  some  of  the  mountain  pec 
pie  strewed  more  flowers  as  in  th 
ancient  times.  Then  there  was  hushei 
quiet.  Mrs.  deLong  Zande,  one  of  th 
founders  of  Pine  Mountain  Settlemen 
School,  read  from  the  Bible  and  the 
sang  hymns. 

A  group  of  mountain  boys  stoo 
near  the  foot  of  the  grave  and  I  nc 
ticed  Robin  back  of  them,  his  whit 
shirt  open  at  the  neck  and  his  sleeve 
rolled  up.  Taller  than  the  others,  hi 
head  shone  out  against  the  sky  as  th 
sun  turned  his  bonny  hair  to  goldei 
waves  of  light.  They  were  singing 
these  young  people,  singing  agair 
the  glittering  blue  of  Heaven. 

Surely  some  angel  graced  the  bt 
of  this  crippled  girl  on  a  mounta 
top.  No  sight  in  my  life  has  been  si 
filled  with  a  beauty  which  could  s 
truthfully  be  called  Heavenly:  Th 
shining  glory  of  sun  and  wind  an 
cloud-flecked  midday  sky;  the  clouc 
themselves  like  fleecy  wings  of  chen 
him  sailing  toward  this  summit  whei 
gracious  youths,  with  so  simple  an 
straight  a  dignity,  gathered  togethi 
the  sky  and  mountains  in  their  lev 
gax.e.  Their  voices  rose  like  a  cle; 
shining  shaft  to  the  Great  Spirit,  sa 
ing: 

"We,  in  the  glory  of  young  bodi 
and  the  radiance  of  young  spirits  . 
we  are  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life 
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LETTERS  AND  LIFE 


The  Future  of  the  Film 


FREE  EXPRESSION  01-  ORIGINAL  IDEAS  AND 
artistic  impulses  in  writing  is  de- 
pendent on  paper  and  presses.  Since 
these  sooner  or  later  become  available, 
eative  writing  is  able  to  get  a  hear- 
g.  But  every  motion  picture,  from 
e  start,  means  a  heavy  investment 
materials,  wages,  and  real  estate, 
.d,  for  that  reason,  this  creative  me- 
um  is  impeded  in  free  development 
the  need  to  pay  its  way. 
This  is  not  news  and  it  is  repeated 
re  only  to  .emphasize  the  confident 
)timism  with  which  a  learned  stu- 
:nt  of  the  motion  picture,  aware,  as 
producer,  of  all  the  obstacles  ahead, 
oks  at  the  future  of  the  film  as  an 
ucational  and  artistic  medium.  Jean 
:noit-Levy,  whose  views  are  ex- 
essed  with  admirable  Gallic  con- 
seness  in  "The  Art  of  the  Motion 
cture"  (Coward-McCann,  $3.50),  is 
nvinced  that  public  taste  is  malle- 
le,  that  "box  office"  is  not  a  rigid 
rmula  and  that  the  American  mo- 
n  picture  industry  is  big  enough' 
recognize  the  usefulness  of  encour- 
ing  creative  groups  to  express  them- 
Ives  freely,  in  the  interest  of  great 
t. 

Mr.  Benoit-Levy  has  been  active  in 
e  educational  phase  of  motion  pic- 
res,  as  well  as  in  interpreting  funda- 
ental  human  situations  in  such  films 
"La  Maternelle,"  "Ballerina,"  "Peau 
:  Peche,"  and  "Le  Feu  de  Paille." 
.any  administrative  and  consultative 
Jties  have  fallen  to  him,  especially  in 
e  international  aspects  of  films — he 
is  been  associated  with  the  educa- 
snal  cinema  division  of  the  League 
Nations,  and  is  now  director  of 
ms  and  visual  information  for  the 
nited  Nations.  From  1941  to  1946 
:  lectured  on  the  motion  picture  at 
e  New  School  for  Social  Research. 
Ivin  Johnson,  director  of  the  School 
iring  that  time,  says  in  the  preface 
tat  "his  heart  is  in  the  educational 
le  of  the  motion  picture." 

Learning  by  Seeing 

Entertainment  is  a  word  dreaded  by 
e  creative  writer,  because  it  is  always 
i  the  lips  of  those  whose  object  is 
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the  widest  circulation  and  the  largest 
audiences.  Entertainment  is  the  great 
human  weakness,  but  Mr.  Benoit- 
Levy  does  not  fear  it.  He  is  well 
aware  that  the  man  in  the  street  en- 
ters the  theater  to  be  entertained.  As 
an  educator  he  also  is  aware  that  this 
man  has  a  human  heart  which  "must 
be  touched  in  order  to  educate  the 
man.  To  make  an  impression  on  hu- 
manity, the  film  must  itself  be  filled 
with  humanity." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  films  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  schools;  there,- 
obviously,  the  audience  does  not  pay 
and  cannot  leave.  There  are  also  edu- 
cational films  for  general  circulation, 
and  Mr.  Benoit-Levy  describes  the 
methods  employed  to  make  films 
about  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease, 
household  hygiene,  and  social  service 
acceptable  to  an  entertainment-loving 
public. 

His  great  confidence  in  the  motion 
picture  is  expressed  in  connection 
with  a  film  combating  venereal  dis- 
ease, in  which  the  object  was  to  "get 
people  to  discuss  it  at  home  and  na- 
turally as  they  would  other  diseases. 
We  believe  that  only  the  motion  pic- 
ture can  ensure  the  success  of  this 
aim."  Here  the  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject— sex  education  for  young  people 
of  school  age — was  important.  A  real- 
istic subject  was  not  made  gloomy; 
rather,  the  producer  was  able  to 
"clothe  the  delicate  points  at  issue 
without  concealing  them." 

Here,  then,  Mr.  Benoit-Levy  makes 
clear  that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  tech- 
nique, and  that,  properly  told,  any 
message  can  be  "put  across,"  even  to 
a  reluctant  audience.  But  he  reminds 
us  that  the  public  is  willing  "to  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  reflection," 
provided  it  is  entertained;  "it  is  will- 
ing for  the  film  to  suggest  ideas,  but 
it  refuses  to  be  lectured."  He  also 
warns  against  a  confusion  of  genres: 

Teaching  films  must  observe  rules 
which  determine  their  use  for  pedagogic 
ends.  Educational  films  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  popularizing  very  definite 
ideas  or  principles.  Advertising  films 
must  pay  heavy  tribute  to  the  company 


or  organization  subsidizing  them.  Films 
of  life  should  be  real  works  of  art,  and, 
like  all  works  of  art,  be  produced  in 
freedom. 

Mr.  Benoit-Levy  is  even  more  em- 
phatic than  was  Lewis  Jacobs  in  "The 
Rise  of  the  American  Film"  in  prais- 
ing Robert  Flaherty  as  the  genius  of 
the  free  film.  Mr.  Flaherty  had  his 
battle  with  Hollywood  box-office  con- 
ventions, but  his  major  contribution, 
truth  in  human  situations,  affected 
many  big  films.  Mr.  Benoit-Levy 
criticizes  the  artificial  settings  and 
conventions,  which  have  given  other 
lands  a  make-believe  America  instead 
of  the  reality. 

Honesty  Essential 

As  a  hopeful  citizen  of  that  one 
world  which  ought  to  come  to  life, 
the  author  believes  in  the  honest  film 
as  an  educational  force.  He  has  found 
community  groups  in  French  villages 
as  eagerly  interested  in  the  issues  of 
the  day  as  labor  groups  in  America. 
Economic  questions,  scientific  ad- 
vances, and  human  relations  are  lively 
topics  everywhere.  In  these,  and  in  re- 
lated fields  he  believes  the  motion  pic- 
ture has  an  important  function  to 
perform. 

He  is  especially  in  favor  of  the 
newsreels,  which,  he  says,  present 
"fundamental  truths  beneficial  to  all." 
But,  like  many  others,  he  deplores  the 
sacrifice  of  newsreels  to  double  fea- 
tures. He  considers  the  dissemination 
of  news  an  important  service,  so  valu- 
able that  it  should  have  government 
protection.  It  is  "the  right  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  informed."  By  cutting 
newsreels  down  to  a  few  minutes  the 
great  public  that  learns  with  its  eyes 
is  unable  to  visualize  current  events. 

Mr.  Benoit-Levy  here  makes  a  radi- 
cal proposal:  "I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  whenever  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  production  or  dis- 
tribution of  newsreels  fail  in  their 
task,  the  state  has  the  duty  to  step 
into  their  place,  with  or  without  legal 
justification."  This  would  mean  a 
measure  of  government  control  over 
the  contents  of  programs  and  might 
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conceivably  lead  to  censorship  of  sub 
ject-matter;  yet  the  statement  is  prooi 
of  how  important  the  visual  presen- 
tation of  news  appears  to  a  man  who 
knows  the  audiences  of  many  nations. 

Mr.  Benoit-Levy  also  approves  "the 
editorial  film."  This  became  widely 
popular  as  an  expression  of  national 
aims  during  the  war,  though  the  best- 
known  is  "The  March  of  Time," 
which  wins  his  approval  by  its  efforts 
to  clarify  crises  obstructing  world 
peace.  But  films  with  a  message  are 
much  more  acceptable  during  a  war 
than  in  peace.  The  success  of  such  a 
film  in  normal  times  depends  on  the 
theme  and  its  inspiration.  I  suppose 
Pare  Lorentz's  "The  River"  occupies 
a  place  between  the  documentary  and 
the  editorial  film;  at  any  rate,  its  han- 
dling of  the  subject  of  conservation  is 
probably  what  Mr.  Benoit-Levy  would 
call  editorial  treatment. 

The  author's  inspiring  faith  in  de- 
mocracy makes  him  eager  to  use  the 
film  to  present  certain  abstract  ideals. 
He  confesses  that  for  years  he  cher 
ished  the  hope  of  making  an  educa- 
tional film  which  would  show  what 
democracy  means,  and  of  presenting 
it  as  a  lesson  for  the  young.  The  word 
"democracy"  is  not  always  clearly  un- 
derstood—  indeed,  in  some  quarters, 
attempts  are  made  to  twist  it  to  un- 
usual definitions. 

Mr.  Benoit-Levy  says  "there  must 
be  an  apprenticeship  to  freedom,  one 
must  be  worthy  of  it  and  capable  of 
preserving  it.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
a  young  man  or  girl,  on  the  threshold 
of  twenty-one,  suddenly  and  miracu- 
lously becomes  endowed  with  all  the 
necessary  qualities  for  using  the  sacred 
right  to  exercise  his  civic  duties?  Far 
from  it!"  Here  civic  education  must 
function. 

Films  everywhere  show  the  opera- 
tion of  evil,  for  purposes  of  entertain- 
ment. Even  if  the  rules  are  followed 
and  no  wicked  man  is  shown  com- 
pletely successful,  the  lesson  is  not 
driven  home.  Mr.  Benoit-Levy,  recog 
nizing  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
arouse  love  than  hate,  wants  a  film 
to  celebrate  freedom  and  restore  "the 
democratic  ideal  to  its  true  greatness." 

The  dream  has  not  been  realized, 
but  it  is  inspiring  to  know  that  such 
high  aims  are  cherished  by  a  student 
of  the  film  who  is  also  a  practical  pro- 
ducer, and  who,  as  director  of  news- 
reels  sent  abroad  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  the  task  of  portraying  the 
benefits  of  demociwicy  to  peoples 
crushed  by  war. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR 
MOVEMENT,  by  John  Price.  Oxford 
University  Press.  $4.50. 

JOHN  PRICE'S  CAREFUL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
efforts  of  labor  leaders  to  effect  inter- 
lational  unity  provides  a  timely  in- 
sight into  the  difficulties  which  beset 
such  struggles  whether  in  the  political 
or  trade  union  fields. 

With  his  long  experience  in  the 
British  Transport  Workers  Union, 
there  is  no  looseness  in  this  author's 
approach.  His  firm  belief  in  the  urg- 
ency of  international  cooperation  does 
not  blind  him  to  the  essential  problem 
as  to  how  internationalism  can  be 
reconciled  with  national  autonomy. 
His  conclusion  is  that  teamwork  in- 
ternationally can  usefully  come  only 
if  the  members  of  the  team  share  com- 
'non  aims  and  have  reasonably  com- 
parable backgrounds. 

Mr.  Price  stresses  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing participation  of  specialists  if 
international  organization  is  to  suc- 
ceed, and  points  out  that  most  na- 
tional organizations  are  ill-equipped 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities  on 
a  world  basis. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  recent 
establishment  of  a  new  world  organi- 
zation of  labor  will  prove  a  panacea 
for  curing  world  ills  would  do  well 
to  ponder  two  observations  which, 
though  many  pages  apart,  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  new  politico-economic  organi- 
zation which  imposes  a  moral  obliga- 
tion of  compliance  upon  its  members : 

In  dealing  with  international  ques- 
tions, therefore,  whether  in  the  labor 
movement  or  in  other  fields,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  countries  must 
weigh  their  desire  to  further  their  own 
national  ends  against  the  need  to  give 
and  take  for  the  general  good  of  all  the 
countries  concerned.  Thus,  although  in- 
ternational action  would  be  impossible 
if  each  national  organization  claimed  an 
absolute  right  to  pursue  its  own  course 
irrespective  of  the  needs  of  others,  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  an  over- 
riding international  interest  to  which 
they  may  be  expected  to  give  way.  In- 
ternational policies  are  at  bottom  a  fu- 
sion of  national  policies,  achieved  by  a 
compromise  between  the  concern  of  the 
different  countries  for  their  separate  na- 
tional interests  and  their  willingness  to 
cooperate  for  the  common  good. 

The  inclusion  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munists in  the  same  political  interna- 
tional as  the  Labor  and  Socialist  parties 
presupposes  therefore  that  a  compro- 
mise is  found  between  the  principle  of 
autonomy  and  that  of  leadership  from 
Moscow.  The  same  applies  to  a  single 


trade  union  international  including  tl 
free  trade  unions  and  those  in  Russi 
It  does  not  follow  from  all  this  that  i 
ternational  cooperation  between  the  c 
ganizations  based  on  Russia  and  tho 
ot  other  countries  is  impossible.  But 
should  be  clear  that  a  close  organic  r 
lationship  can  only  be  satisfactory 
there  is  genuine  good  will  on  both  sid 
and  if  the  differences  inherent  in  tl 
two  forms  of  organization  are  frank 
recognized. 

The  detailed  review  of  internation 
trade  secretariats  fills  a  notable  ga 
Mr.  Price  deserves  thanks  for  h 
careful  review  of  their  developmen 
their  weaknesses,  and  their  usefulnes 
ROBERT  }.  WAI 
International  Representative 
American  Federation  of  Labor 

NEGRO  LABOR,  by  Robert  C.  Weave 
Harcourt,  Brace.    $3. 

ROBERT  WEAVER'S  BOOK  is  A  POWERPC 
critique  of  the  "color  occupation; 
system."  "The  black  worker,"  I 
says,  "has  become  a  symbol  of  a  p< 
fential  threat  to  the  white  workers. . 
This  fear  has  been  bred  into  the  ec< 

nomic  realities  of  America It  hi 

grown  out  of  the  American  worker 
experience  with  an  economy  whic 
has  seldom  had  enough  jobs  to  at 
sorb  the  labor  supply." 

He  finds  much  of  the  race  emphasi 
in  the  color  question  to  be  a  defens 
mechanism  on  the  part  of  the  white 
to  ward  off  competition.  This  fac 
long-known  to  students  of  the  rac 
problem,  has-  seldom  been  so  spe 
cifically  demonstrated  as  by  this  r< 
view  of  events  in  the  war  labo 
market. 

The  book  depicts  the  specific  dil 
faculties  encountered  by  Negroes  er 
deavoring  to  get  into  the  war  indu; 
tries  —  beginning  with  discriminatio: 
against  Negroes  in  the  early  perk> 
of  the  defense  training  program  an 
evident  also  in  the  resistance  of  man 
employers  and  wage  earners  to  th 
use  of  Negro  labor. 

Part  III,  Implications  for  the  F 
ture,  analyzes  the  outlook  for  tb 
Negro  when  a  period  of  employmer 
contraction  occurs  and  when  seniorit 
rights  of  Negroes  come  into  conflii 
with  the  desire  of  white  workers  f< 
employment.  These  chapters  sum 
the  situation  in  a  variety  of  industri< 
and  culminate  in  definite  proposa 
for  the  handling  of  the  Negroes'  ii 
terests  in  the  postwar  reconstructic 
period. 

Mr.  Weaver  believes  that  justice  i 
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the  Negro  worker  will  be  obtained 
only  through  a  firm  federal  anti- 
discrimination policy  supported  by 
public  opinion  and  applied  by  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  as  well  as 
by  employers  and  unions. 

DON  D.  LESCOHIER 
Department  of  Economics 
University  of  Wisconsin 

MIDWEST  AT  NOON,  by  Graham 
Mutton.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
#3.50. 

IF  EVER  A 'REGION  HAD  ITS  ANCESTRY 
traced,  and  the  good  and  bad  branches 
of  its  family  tree  related  to  its  present 
character,  that  region  is  the  Middle 
West  of  the  United  States  with  Mr. 
Hutton  as  biographer.  An  English- 
man who  has  lived  five  of  the  past 
eight  years  in  the  Easi  Central  section 
— which  he  somewhat  arbitrarily  de- 
fines as  the  Middle  iVest — the  author 
is  both  meticulous  and  discerning.  He 
never  forgets  that  he  is  observing  as 
a  "foreigner,"  but  his  sympathy  with 
his  subject  gives  him  remarkable  in- 
sight. He  is  a  convincing  apologist 
for  some  conditions  and  attitudes 
which  even  midwesterners  may  view 
with  regret  or  alarm. 

There  is  none  of  the  alarmist  in 
Mr.  Hutton's  treatment  of  social  and 
political  problems.  Combining  a  care- 
ful historical  approach  with  an  ana- 
lytical turn  of  mind,  he  offers  thought- 
provoking,  even  reassuring  explana- 
tions for  the  Midwest's  often  deplored 
insularity,  its  social  and  political  strife, 
its  turbulent  labor  relations.  White  he 
does  not  ignore  the  dangers,  he  finds 
hopeful  and  constructive  elements, 
too. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  a  useful  historical  review  of 
the  development  of  the  Midwest  and 
its  "marginal  belt."  Mr.  Hutton  rec- 
ognizes and  explains  the  emphasis  on 
the  "materialistic"  among  those  who 
built,  "with  such  furious  zeal,"  the 
towns,  houses,  railroads,  factories 
which  made  great  cities  from  a  wil- 
derness in  the  space  of  one  lifetime. 
"How  could  these  builders  of  cities 
made  with  their  own  hands  also 
dream  and  plan  for  the  lives  of  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  for  the 
arts  and  graces  of  life,  or  the  highest 
principles  and  practices  of  individual 
conduct  and  government?"  he  asks. 

He  finds  in  midwesterners  a  "para- 
dox of  tolerance  for  intolerance" 
which  has  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood. Political  and  social  attitudes, 
past  and  present,  he  explains  with 


fairness  and  understanding.  This  does 
not  preclude  pointing  to  dangers.  He 
sees  a  standardization  of  thought  and 
ideas,  a  tendency  in  the  schools  to 
indoctrination  rather  than  true  educa- 
tion and  development  of  individual 
thought  and  critical  faculty,  a  grow- 
ing substitution  of  class  awareness  for 
true  political  thought  and  conviction, 
a  growth  of  social  conditions  in  which 
may  be  nourished  the  dangerous  doc- 
trines of  cranks  and  crackpots. 

"Can  the  American  vastness  recon- 
cile its  new  and  greater  scale  of  opera- 
tions with  respect  for  the  individual 
and  his  freedoms?"  he  asks.  It  must 
somehow  combat  the  dangers  of 
standardization,  must  "stop  the  crea- 
tive human  intelligence  from  being 
canned  or  cast  in  molds."  On  this 
issue,  he  believes,  hinges  the  differ- 
ence, for  the  region  and  the  whole 
country,  between  social  and  political 
convulsions,  and  a  position  of  leader- 
ship among  the  remaining  democra- 
cies of  the  world. 

The  author  seems  too  easily,  at 
times,  to  accept  certain  conditions  and 
specifics  as  typical.  At  some  points  he 
overwhelms  himself  and  his  readers 
with  unresolved  paradoxes  and  even 
some  seeming  inconsistencies  of  fact. 
He  makes  almost  too  liberal  allow- 
ances for  the  faults  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  an  often  misunderstood  part  of  the 
country.  (He  even  finds,  to  the 
amazement  of  a  midwesterner,  kind 
words  for  the  voice  and  speech  of  the 
Midwest.)  But  he  illuminates  impor- 
tantly, for  the  thoughtful  reader,  vital 
areas  which  such  an  understanding 
may  help  to  mold  in  the  way  of  en- 
lightened democracy. 

RUTH  LERRIGO  PARKF.R 
Nantt/cf(et,  Mass. 

WOMAN  AS  FORCE  IN  HISTORY:  A 
Study  in  Traditions  and  Realities,  by 
Mary  R.  Beard.  Macmillan.  #3.50. 

THIS      BOOK,      AS     STATED     BRIEFLY      AND 

clearly  in  the  preface,  and  elaborated 
in  chapter  four,  "is  a  study  of  the 
tradition  that  women  were  members 
of  a  subject  sex  throughout  history," 
and  represents  a  testing,  historically, 
of  the  idea  of  subjection.  It  is  an  ex- 
amination of  the  century-old  idea  that 
"equality  furnishes  a  perfect  guide  to 
women  in  their  search  for  an  escape 
from  'subjection'." 

The  author  has  gone  even  farther 
and  has  attempted  to  indicate  "the 
kind  of  studying,  writing,  and  teach- 
ing which,"  she  believes,  is  "manda- 
tory if  a  genuine  interest  in  under- 


HIS  book  by  a  liberal 
churchman  gives  a  sym- 
pathetic and  vivid  picture 
of  the  challenge  to  the 
world  offered  by  the  labor 
movement  in  this  and  other 
countries  ...  It  calls  for 
greater  understanding  and 
cooperation  with  labor  on 
the  part  of  all  Christians." 
— Labor  Education  Guide 

To  personal  experience  as 
an  arbitrator  in  cases  of  in- 
dustrial conflict.  Bishop 
Oxnam  has  added  close 
study  of  labor  history,  labor 
philosophies,  and  recent 
labor  relations  as  well  as 
firsthand  observation  of 
conditions  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 
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.standing  human  life  is  to  be  culti- 
vated. For  getting  closer  to  the  truth 
about  it,  the  personalities,  interests, 
ideas,  and  activities  of  women  must 
receive  an  attention  commensurate 
with  their  energy  in  history." 

Few  people  will  doubt  Mrs.  Beard's 
qualifications  for  making  such  an 
historical  study.  Nor  should  anyone 
doubt  the  importance  of  such  a  book 
at  this  time.  The  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  the  wartime  activities 
of  women  are  bound  to  be  far-reach- 
ing. More  and  more  our  educational 
leaders  are  realizing  that  much  of  the 
indifference  of  girls — and  women — to 
history,  and  much  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  men  to  recognize  the  historical 
contributions  of  women,  stem  from 
the  single  fact  that  most  of  the  world's 
history  has  been  written  by  men,  for 
men,  and  in  terms  of  the  interests  of 
men.  Thus  a  belated  recognition  of 
the  one-sidedness  of  history  coincides 
with  the  need  for  charting  new  social 
and  economic  currents  to  give  Mrs. 
Beard's  book  great  timeliness  and  sig- 
nificance. 

In  some  places,  such  as  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  views  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone  (the  villain  of  this  book) 
on  the  Common  Law,  and  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  property  rights  of 
English  women  during  medieval 
times,  the  weight  of  the  argument  be- 
comes rather  oppressive.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  a  timely,  significant,  and 
scholarly  volume  which  will  appeal  to 
many  thoughtful  people;  and  a  book 
which  may  well  influence  both  our 
present  thinking  and  our  reinterpreta- 
tion  of  the  past. 

RALPH  ADAMS  BROWN 
New  Yor/(  City 

DIARY  OF  A  KRIEGIE,  by  Edward  W. 
Beattie,  Jr.    Crowell.    #3. 

ASIDE   FROM   ESPIONAGE  AGENTS,  PRISON- 

ers  of  war — "Kriegies"  in  prison  camp 
slang — were  the  only  Allied  observers 
inside  Germany  during  the  last  bitter 
months  before  the  surrender.  Few  of 
them  had  Mr.  Bcattie's  extensive  back- 
ground against  which  to  interpret 
their  experiences.  A  German-speaking 
correspondent  in  Berlin  for  two  years 
and  a  witness  of  the  bombing  of  War- 
saw, the  author  of  this  book  had 
known  Germany  in  war  and  peace 
before  he  was  taken  prisoner  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1944.  This  book  is  the  rec- 
ord he  kept  from  the  day  of  his  cap- 
ture until  he  was  liberated  on  May  4, 
1945. 
Mr.  Beattie  had  seen  the  victorious 


Germany  of  1939.  In  his  diary  he  at- 
tempts to  interpret  the  same  country 
on  the  verge  of  defeat.  Since  it  was 
well  known  that  he  had  been  an  out- 
spoken enemy  of  National  Socialism 
in  the  past,  he  was  taken  to  Berlin 
for  special  interrogation. 

This  turned  out  to  be  a  fortunate 
experience,  for  he  was  able  to  see  the 
effects  of  Allied  air  power  upon  Ber- 
lin and  its  inhabitants;  he  met  and 
talked  to  German  newspapermen  and 
high  party  officials.  He  managed  to 
get  a  great  deal  more  information 
from  these  men  than  they  obtained 
from  him. 

The  narrative  of  life  in  various 
prison  camps  holds  the  account  to- 
gether but  seems  of  secondary  inter- 
est to  the  interpretation  of  the  enemy's 
psychology.  A  large  part  of  the  de- 
scription of  prison  life  is  monotonous 
reading  except  when  it  reveals  the 
character  of  a  particular  German  or 
Kriegie.  It  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise --  monotony  is  the  essence  of 
prison  camp  existence. 

Though  marred  by  an  excessive 
number  of  typographical  errors,  the 
book  is  a  good  source  for  details  of 
prison  camp  life  in  Germany.  But  its 
primary  value  lies  in  the  information 
it  contains  about  Germany  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  Third  Reich. 

RICHARD  K.  WELSH 
Greencastle'.  bill. 

DEMOCRATIC  EDUCATION,  by  Benja- 
min Fine.    Crowell.    $2.50. 

TWO     FACTORS     IMPAIR    DEMOCRATIC 

education  in  America,  Mr.  Fine  be- 
lieves. The  first  is  economic:  "If  these 
youngsters'  schooling  could  be  sub- 
sidized,  college  enrollment  would 
double  overnight."  The  next  big 
step  in  democratic  education,  he  sug- 
gests, is  to  make  the  college  free  and 
public,  as  is  the  high  school. 

The  second  factor  is  strictly  inside 
education  itself  and  is  the  basis  for 
most  of  the  present  controversies  in 
higher  education.  Many  young  people 
are  barred  from  higher  education,  Mr. 
Fine  states,  "because  of  a  lack  of  re- 
quired courses  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege." This  raises  all  sorts  of  issues. 
Who  should  go  to  college?  What  is 
the  function  of  higher  education  in  a 
democracy?  What  is  higher  educa- 
tion? He  touches  on  all  of  these  by 
briefly  surveying  the  various  patterns 
that  college  education  is  now  assum- 
ing— the  conservative  and  the  radical 
forms,  and  what  he  calls  the  "main 
stem." 


Mr.  Fine,  it  seems  to  me,  is  asking 
(hat  there  be  no  sharp,  formal  distinc- 
tion between  high  school  and  collegt, 
between  secondary  and  tertiary  edu- 
cation: in  a  democracy  education 
should  be  a  continuous  process. 

He  pleads  for  "higher"  (should  he 
have  said  longer?)  education  for  all, 
even  if,  after  much  aimlessness,  the 
student  may  get  but  an  iota  of  higher 
education  in  one  small  area.  Multi- 
plied a  million  times  it  is  so  much 
gain  to  the  body  politic.  Here  he  is 
on  the  side  of  true  humanism. 

GEORGE  H.  HENRY 
Principal,  Dover  High  School 
Dover,  Del. 

1946  NATIONAL  FISHING  GUIDE,  by 
William  Voight,  Jr.  Barnes.  £1. 

THIS     256-PAGE     PAPER     BOUND    VOLUME 

identifies  itself  on  the  cover  as  a  "State 
by  State  Fishing  Encyclopedia,  with 
Maps  of  Fishing  Waters  in  Every 
State,  Laws  and  License  Information 
for  the  Whole  Country,  and  with 
Pictures  Galore." 

The  author,  assistant  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  has  made  a  valuable  and 
much  needed  contribution  both  to  the 
American  angler  in  his  quest  for  sat- 
isfying game  and  pan-fish  waters,  and 
to  the  wide  field  of  conservation  that 
is  so  intimately  associated  with  ad- 
equate angling  facilities.  The  com- 
posite picture  presented  is  at  once 
heartening  and  disheartening:  heart- 
ening in  that  it  reveals  vast  resources 
of  nature's  water  domain  as  yet  not 
seriously  harmed  by  man  and  his 
works;  disheartening  in  that  it  indi 
cates  the  vast  extent  of  the  damage 
already  done  by  certain  high  dams 
by  deforestation,  profligate  farming 
and  pollution. 

The  result  of  such  a  survey  as  this 
widely  recognized,  may  well  be  an 
accelerated  trend  toward  a  proper 
blueprint  for  the  future,  a  reclama- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  nation's 
aquatic  opportunities  that  have  been 
despoiled,  to  the  end  that  all  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  may  for  all  time  have 
access  to  a  bit  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
Paradise.  PAUL  F.  ROLLER 

Member,  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  of  America 

DOCTORS  EAST,  DOCTORS  WEST  by 
Edward  H.  Hume,  M.D.  Norton.  #3. 

THIS    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    IS    THE    PERSONAL 

record  of  an  American  doctor's  re- 
markable experiences  in  utilizing 
medicine  to  build  a  bridge  of  under- 
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standing  between  the  United  States 
and  China.  It  covers  the  years  1905  to 
1926,  during  the  period  of  transition 
from  the  feudal  "Middle  Kingdom" 
to  the  establishment  of  the  present 
Nanking  government.  Dr.  Hume  re- 
counts a  notable  achievement  —  the 
establishment  of  the  Yale  -  in  -  China 
Medical  School  and  its  successful 
transfer  to  Chinese  responsibility  and 
administration  before  his  departure 
from  the  country. 

A  natural  error  in  judging  un- 
known peoples  is  to  believe  that  their 
thoughts  and  reactions  are  similar  to 
one's  own.  No  other  book  on  China 
so  successfully  conveys  to  an  outsider 
the  attitudes,  customs,  and  reactions 
of  the  Chinese  as  these  personal  tales 
and  experiences.  "Doctors  East,  Doc- 
tors West"  will  prove  invaluable  in 
giving  an  insight  into  Chinese  cul- 
ture, habits,  and  mentality,  upon 
knowledge  of  which  depends  any 
real  comprehension  of  the  country. 

JOHN  B.  GRANT,  M.D. 
Rockefeller  Foundation 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  COUNTRY, 

by  Carey  McWilliams.  Duell,  Sloan  and 
Pearce.  #3.75. 

IN  1922,  YOUNG  CAREY  MC\VILLIAMS 
came  innocently  down  from  the  re- 
mote, serene  rooftree  of  the  nation 
(Colorado)  to  get  .tangled  up  in  the 
wackiest  wild  west  show  of  them  all— 
the  boom -bust -boom  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. As  a  journalist  he  reported 
and  booed  and  despaired  from  the 
press  box.  As  a  performer  he  went 
down  and  mixed,  it  up  heartily  in  the 
arena.  Earl  Warren's  first  act  as  gov- 
:rnor  was  to  toss  McWilliams  out  as 
lead  of  the  state  bureau  concerned 
vith  the  welfare  of  migratory  labor. 
VicWilliams'  concern  had  been  too 
irdent. 

Lately,  on  a  press  box  assignment 
rom  Erskine  Caldwell,  editor  of  the 
\merican  Folkways  Series,  he  has  pre- 
Jared  an  over-all  report  on  the  big1 
how.  The  result  is  no  Chamber  of 
Commerce  brochure. 

Throughout  his  book,  he  wrestles 
vith  a  contradiction — that  Southern 
California  is  unique  and  that  it  isn't 
anique.  He  makes  much  of  the  fact 
hat  the  region,  set  apart  by  deserts 
md  high  ranges,  is  "an  island  in  the 
and."  He  makes  quite  as  much  of 
he  fact  that  this  isolation  has  not 
worked  to  shut  out  the  rest  of  the 
:ountry.  On  the  contrary,  the  lure  of 
he  locale  has  sucked  aside,  into  a 
dnd  of  chemist's  retort,  all  the  cle- 


THE  MEANING  OF  EXISTENTIALISM 

INTELLIGENT  READERS  everywhere  are  talking  about  Extentialism,  the 
newest  philosophy  of  life.  In  this  15,000-word  book,  Joseph  McCabe  explains  what 
the  philosophy  means  in  terms  that  are  clear  to  the  Man  in  the  Street.  This 
new  philosophy — Existentialism — was  born  in  the  most  frivolous  part  of  gay 
Paris,  the  Latin  quarter,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  devotees  of  it  are  the  volatile 
young  men  of  the  district. 

Existentialism  is  not  expounded  and  discussed  in  musty  class-rooms  of  gloomy 
universities  but  mostly  in  cafes  and  restaurants  that  resound  with  chatter  ana 
laughter  and  are  black  with  the  smoke  of  millions  of  cigarettes  or  blue  with 
the  echoes  of  naughty  jokes  and  stories.  But  here  our  author,  Joseph  McCabe, 
warns  us  that  the  founder  of  Existentialism  is  a  professor  of  philosophy  who 
maintains  that  he  offers  the  world  at  least  the  crown  of  2,000  years  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  a  creed  of  life  that  will  supersede  all  other  creeds  and  all 
religions.  The  founder  of  Existentialism  is  an  Atheist  and  emphatically  denies 
that  there  is  any  mysticism  in  his  ideas.  Existentialism  is  not  an  Epicurean 
creed.  Existentialism  beats  Hegel  in  the  intricacy,  if  not  the  nebulosity,  of  its 
patterns  of  words,  and  yet  it  fires  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gayest  crowd  that  ever 
followed  a  philosopher.  This  certainly  adds  to  its  piquancy. 

McCabe's  THE  MEANING  QF  EXISTENTIALISM  contains  four  chapters, 
as  follows:  1.  WHY  PARIS  BEGOT  A  NEW  PHILOSOPHY.  2.  THE  AN- 
CESTRY OF  THE  CREED  OF  EXISTENTIALISM.  3.  THE  THEORY  OF 
PROFESSOR  SARTRE,  FOUNDER  OF  EXISTENTIALISM.  4.  IS  ANY 
PHILOSOPHY  NECESSARY? 

THE  MEANING  OF  EXISTENTIALISM  is  25c  per  copy,  prepaid. 

E.  HALDEMAN-JULIUS,  BOX  2351,  GIRARD,  KANSAS 


ments  and  reagents,  racial  and  cul- 
tural, that  make  up  the  nation. 

McWilliams  is  not  one  to  roman- 
ticize. He  has  not  been  taken  in  by 
the  beautifully  rigged  legends  of  the 
Franciscan  Period,  the  Ramona  In- 
dian, and  the  Spanish  Don.  He  has 
put  these  through  the  wringer  of  fact 
and  squeezed  out  the  gaudy  synthetic 
dyes.  He  has  rounded  up  a  great  num- 
ber of  amazing  true  stories  that  needed 
retelling  at  his  hands — the  Protestant 
restoration  of  the  Catholic  missions, 
the  aborting  of  the  labor  movement  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  exploits  of  Hatfield 
the  Rainmaker,  the  spontaneous  bal- 
looning and  collapse  of  the  Utopian 
Society,  the  incredible  genesis  of 
Ham'n  Eggs,  the  exploitation  of  the 
Spanish  American  heritage  as  a  tour- 
ist attraction,  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can himself  as  a  field  hand.  Careful 
research,  sharp  analysis,  and  excellent 
reading. 

Those  inclined  to  guffaw  at  Cali- 
fornia's weakness  of  cults  (religious, 
political,  and  economic)  will  be 
chastened  by  a  look  at  them  through 
McWilliam's  eyes.  Though  he  is  any- 
thing but  tender  with  the  bizarre, 
often  fraudulent,  outward  manifesta- 
tions, he  goes  sympathetically  behind 
them  to  find  the  lonely  souls  hungry 
for  company,  the  frustrated  seeking 
fulfillment,  the  ailing  asking  for 
health,  the  bewildered  needing  a  god, 
the  racial  minorities  wanting  to  be- 
long, the  dispossessed  running  around 
all  corners  after  prosperity.  These 
"freaks"  are  your  relatives  and  neigh- 
bors. In  California,  free  from  local 
home  restraints,  eager  for  a  second 


FRENCH,  GERMAN  OR  ITALIAN  • 

This  Quick,  Easy  Way 

ONLY  15  MINUTES  A  DAY.  Know  a 
second  language  for  better  business  or 
social  position;  read  foreign  books; 
really  enjoy  travel.  Speak  like  a  native 
just  "by  listening"  to  CORTINA  RECORDS.  Learn 
quickly,  easily  at  home  as  thousands  have!  Cortinaphone 
Method  famous  for  60  years.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book.  "The  Cortina  Short-Cut."  State  language  inter- 
ested in.  Cortina  Academy,  SUITE  399,  105  WEST 
40th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

The  Chance  of  a  Lifetime 

FOR  EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN 

A  WRITING  CAREER 

HERE  is  A  CHANCE  to  learn  to  write  by 
turitlng  —  under  the  personal  direction 
of  successful  writers  and  editors.  The 
Magazine  Institute,  a  private  school 
completely  owned  and  operated  by  edi- 
tors and  writers,  offers  practical  in- 
struction in  short  story  and  article  writ- 
ing. You  work  in  your  own  home,  on 
your  own  time. 

Every  assignment  you  submit  is  re- 
turned with  detailed  criticism.  Experi- 
enced writers  patiently  correct  your 
work  and  help  develop  your  style  to 
suit  the  demands  of  the  modern  maga- 
zine market.  You  ask  all  the  questions 
you  like.  As  your  ability  grows  you  get 
a  chance  to  concentrate  on  the  sort  of 
things  you  do  best  —  essays,  features, 
short  sketches,  etc. 

FREE   CATALOG 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  the  free 
catalog  which  tells  you  how  you  may 
get  started  toward  a  writing  career. 
Inquiries  will  also  receive  "The  Best 
Job  in  the  World"  listing  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  successful  graduates. 
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chance,  they  arc  hoping  to  actualize 
in  some  detail  or  other  the  evasive 
Promise  of  American  Life.  And  they 
are  making  some  progress. 

Me  Williams'  contribution  to  the 
Folkways  Series  will,  I  predict,  turn 
out  to  be  the  least  "regional"  of  them 
all.  He  has  held  his  glass  up  to  South- 
ern California,  but  what  glances  back 
at  us  is,  in  the  main,  a  reflection  of 
theJJSA — distorted  like  an  image  in 
a  fun-house  mirror,  but  readily  identi- 
fiable for  what  it  is. 

FARNSWI IRTI I  ( "i« >\VI>KK 
I'alo  Alto,  Calif. 


SEATTLE'S 
"FIRST  CITIZEN" 

(Continued  from  page  321) 


gowns  and  pajamas  are  handmade, 
bright  with  embroidery.  Bibs  worn 
at  mealtime  bear  comic  animals, 
thoughtfully  appliqued  upside  down 
so  that  the-  child  can  enjoy  them. 
Children  well  enough  to  wear  dresses 
or  rompers  are  clad  in  handmade  gar- 
ments, each  one  different. 

The  big,  sunny  playroom  is  a  child's 
dream  come  true.  There  are  toys  of 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

Two    Booklets    by    Bertrand    Russell 

1.  IDEAS  THAT  HAVE  HARMED  MANKIND.     Man's  Unfortunate  Experi- 
ences with  His  Self-Made  Enemies,  Including  Sadistic  Impulses,  Religions,  Super- 
stition,   Envy,   Economic    Nationalism,    Pride,   Racism,    Sex    Superiority,   Creeds, 
and  Other  Evil  Things.     25c. 

This  new  booklet  (5Vz  x  8'/2  inches  in  size),  by  Bertrand  Russell,  contains  the 
following  sub-heads:  1.  Principal  Causes  Are  Human.  2.  Man's  Worst  Enemy — 
Man.  3.  Our  Sadistic  Impulses.  4.  The  Place  of  Religion  in  Man's  Cruel  Record. 
5.  The  Psycho-Analysts  Take  a  Look.  6.  Emotions  and  Superstition.  1.  Envy 
as  a  Source  of  False  Beliefs.  8.  The  False  Philosophy  of  Economic  Nationalism. 
9.  False  Beliefs  Bred  by  Pride.  10.  Pride  of  Race.  11.  The  Superstitio-n  of  Male 
Superiority.  12.  Some  Bad  Effects  of  Male  Domination.  13.  Class  Distinctions. 
14.  The  Delusion  of  Divine  Favor.  15.  The  Chances  Are  That  Our  Ideas  Are 
Wrong.  16.  What  Social  Science  Can  Do.  17.  What  the  World  Needs. 

2.  IDEAS   THAT    HAVE    HELPED   MANKIND.     A    Philosopher    Looks   at 
Man's    Long    History,    Points    to   the    Things    That    Moved    Him    Forward,    and 
Shows  What  We  Must  Do  in  the  Near  Future  if  Civilization  Is  to  Continue  to 
Grow.    25c. 

This  second  booklet  (also  5Vz  x  8%  inches  in  size),  by  Bertrand  Russell,  con- 
tains the  following  sub-heads:  1.  How  Is  Mankind  Helped?  2.  What  Civilization 
Han  Taught  Us.  3.  Man's  Great  Steps.  4.  The  Art  of  Writing.  5.  What  the 
Creeks  Did.  6.  Aristotle's  Four  Kinds  of  Cause.  7.  The  Contributions  of 

ilileo,  Descartes,  Newton,  and  Leibniz.     8.  The  Law  of  Inertia.     9.  Knowledge 

'  Natural  Laws.     10.  Geology  and  Darwinism  Undermine  Faith.     11.  Our  Stock 

'  Moral  Ideas.  12.  The  Brotherhood  of  Man.  13.  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fra- 
,rnity.  14.  Religious  Toleration.  15.  Free  Press  and  Speech.  16.  Democracy. 
i7.  Wanted — An  International  Government.  18.  The  New  Freedom. 

The  above  booklets  were  written  especially  for  Haldeman-Julius  Publications 
by  Bertrand  Russell,  the  distinguishel  philosopher,  logician,  mathematician,  and 
Freethinker.  These  freshly  written  essays  are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

If  you  want  both  booklets,  remit  50c  and  they  will  be  sent  prepaid.  Be  sure 
to  quote  the  titles  you  wanl^l.  IDEAS  THAT  HAVE  HARMED  MANKIND. 
2.  IDEAS  THAT  HAVE  HELPED  MANKIND. 

Bertrand  Russell  recently  said  that  he  enjoyed  writing  booklets  for  E.  Halde- 
man-Julius because  he  is  given  the  fullest  freedom  of  expression.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  in  essays  written  for  Haldeman-Julius  that  Dr.  Russell  can  give  circulation 
to  the  mind-liberating  thoughts  he  feels  should  be  made  known  to  the  average 
person.  Most  standard  publishers  are  afraid  to  issue  works  that  are  frowned 
on  by  the  orthodox  and  conventional.  Such  a  restriction  is  never  encountered 
in  the  editorial  department  of  the  H.-J.  Publications.  In  the  booklets  listed  in 
this  announcement  Dr.  Russell  offers  the  literate  a  feast  of  reason,  information, 
logic,  wit,  and  rollicking  humor. 

In  addition  to  the  titles  listed  above,  we  have  eight  Bertrand  Russell  booklets, 
as  follows: 


THE  VALUE  OF  FREE  THOUGHT. 
How  to  Become  a  Truth-Seeker  and 
Break  the  Chains  of  Mental  Slavery. 
25c. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  INTELLECTUAL 
RUBBISH.  A  Hilarious  Catalog  of 
Organized  and  Individual  Stupidity.  25c 

HOW  TO  READ  AND  UNDERSTAND 
HISTORY.  The  Past  as  the  Key  to 
the  Future.  25c. 

Take  your  pick.     If  you  want  all  10 


and  they  will  be  shipped 
LETS.    Mail  orders  to: 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHILOSO- 
PHER, A  LOGICIAN,  AND  A  MATH- 
EMATICIAN. 30c. 

WHAT  CAN  A  FREE  MAN  WOR- 
SHIP? 6c. 

WHY  I  AM  NOT  A  CHRISTIAN.  6c. 
HAS  RELIGION  MADE  USEFUL 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CIVILIZA- 
TION? 6c. 

A  LIBERAL  VIEW  OF  DIVORCE.  6c. 
booklets  by  Bertrand  Russell  send  $1.75 


prepaid.  Ask  for  BERTRAND  RUSSELL's  10  BOOK- 


E.  HALDEMAN-JULIUS,  BOX  R-1940,  GIRARD,  KANSAS 

(fit  answering  advertisement!  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC ) 


every  sort,  many  of  them  made  tot 
the  hospital  by  Seattle  mi  11  workers 
and  the  parents  of  former  patients 
The  occupational  therapy  room  has 
been  invaluable  for  infantile  paralysis 
patients,  combining  recreation  and 
much  needed  training  for  stricken 
muscles.  The  half-dozen  hand  looms 
are  always  busy,  and  other  children 
carve  soap  and  wood,  make  jewelry, 
and  study  manual  training  under  a 
teacher  from  the  Seattle  public  schools. 
In  a  recent  citywide  birdhouse  build- 
ing contest,  Orthopedic  patients  won 
all  three  first  prizes. 

Three  full  time  public  school  teach- 
ers are  on  duty  at  the  hospital,  and 
patients  can  finish  the  eighth  grade. 
The  last  graduating  class  consisted  of 
two  little  girls,  infantile  paralysis  pa- 
tients, both  in  wheelchairs. 

Birthday  parties  are  given  twice  a 
month.  Children  whose  birthdays  fall 
in  the  preceding  two  weeks  are  the 
honored  guests,  but  the  entire  hos- 
pital shares  in  the  icecream  and  home 
made  cake.  Special  children's  movies 
are  shown  regularly  in  the  wards,  and 
visiting  circuses  never  fail  to  send 
clowns  and  specialty  acts. 

There  is  pain  in  the  Orthopedic,  and 
there  is  suffering,  but  the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  the  volunteers  has  gone  far 
toward  taking  away  most  of  the  dread 
features  of  hospital  life.  The  Peter 
Rabbit  Room  is  an  example.  It's  a 
beautiful,  sunny  place,  with  a  huge 
Peter  Rabbit  painted  on  the  door.  In- 
side there  are  toy  rabbits  of  every 
color,  shape  and  size.  Quite  incident- 
ally, from  the  child's  point  of  viev 
it  is  the  room  where  anesthesia 
given  before  operation.  The  chil 
drifts  off  to  sleep  surrounded  by  tr 
smiling  cottontails,  and  when 
wakes  he  is  back  in  his  own  bed  with 
a  special  guild-made  gift  awaiting 
him.  One  little  girl  has  visited  the 
Peter  Rabbit  room  ten  times. 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Coe,  present  chief 
of  staff,  has  been  a  staff  member  of 
the  Orthopedic  more  than  thirty 
years.  Currently  he  envisions  the  hos- 
pital as  the  nucleus  for  a  great  child 
care  center,  surrounded  by  a  conva  j 
lescent  home,  a  school  for  physicallyl 
handicapped  children,  a  hospital  for 
private  cases  of  infectious  disease,  a 
state  rehabilitation  school  for  oldet 
children,  and  the  child  study  labora- 
tory of  the  public  school  system.  The 
program  he  has  in  mind  would 
quire  a  couple  of  million  dollars. 

"I  know  it's  idealistic,"  he  says! 
"This  whole  hospital  is  idealistic.  Wh<| 
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ould  have  believed,  when  I  first  be- 
m  working  here,  that  a  little  group 
:  women  could  inspire  a  community 
i  build  anything  like  this  hospital? 
ut  here  it  is.  Just  wait  and  see  what 
e  have  ten  years  from  now." 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  anyone  in 
ic  Northwest  who  would  bet  that 
ic  women  of  the  Orthopedic  won't 
take  Dr.  Coe's  dreams  come  true. 


PATTERN  FOR 
GOVERNMENT 

(Continued  from  page  316) 


•dinary  county  insane  asylum,  serv- 
ig  only  the  District  of  Columbia." 
An  affirmative  view  of  the  over-all 
sue  was  summed  up  this  way  by 
ep.  Jennings  Randolph,  West  Vir- 
nia  Democrat,  in  his  minority  re- 
jrt  favoring  all  three  plans: 

Quite  aside  from  the  meritorious  fea- 
res  of  these  plans,  they  present  a  fur- 
er  clear-cut  issue.  Is  the  Congress  go- 
g  to  assume  responsibility  for  blocking 
:cessary  improvements  in  the  organiza- 
Mi  of  the  executive  branch,  or  is  the 
'inciple  of  presidential  initiative  and 
int  action  with  the  Congress  under  the 
eorganization  Act  of  1945  going  to 
•evail  ? 

Do  we  or  do  we  not  want  reorganiza- 
Jn?  The  President,  in  accordance  with 
ie  mandate  of  the  Congress,  has  stu- 
ed  the  organization  of  the  government 
»d  presented  his  first  three  plans  to 
e  Congress.  The  plans  clearly  conform 
the  purposes  and  are  in  accordance 
ith  the  provisions  of  the  Reorganiza- 
>n  Act.  Is  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
'45  to  be  only  an  empty  gesture? 

The  House  overwhelmingly  shouted 
<ay"  to  all  three  proposals.  They 
nt  to  the  Senate,  which  also  had 
register  its  opposition  to  block  the 
rganizations.  With  less  than 
cnty-four  hours  to  spare,  the  Senate 
approved  Plan  Number  I  because 
its  housing  provisions.  The  vote 
s  31  to  45.  Plans  II  and  HI  were 
ally  approved,  the  Federal  Security 
cncy  consolidations  winning  by  a 
nt  three  votes. 

n  a  bitter  comment  on  the  Senate 
e  to  reject  the  permanent  National 
msing  Administrator,  the  Washing- 
Post  said  editorially,  "The  housing 
e  was  a  victory  for  a  lobby  of  real 
ate  men,  private  builders,  and 
ikers." 

What  is  ahead  for  the  future? 
\lready    defeated    on    one    of    his 
ee    proposals,    President    Truman 
doubtedly   will   proceed   with  con- 
erable  caution  in   formulating  any 


Why  Can't  You  Write? 

It's   much  simpler  than  you  think! 


O  O  MANY  people  with  the  "germ"  of 
^  writing  in  them  simply  can't  get 
started.  They  suffer  from  inertia.  Or  they 
set  up  imaginary  barriers  to  taking  the 
first  step. 

Many  are  convinced  the  field  is  con- 
fined to  persons  gifted  with  a  genius  for 
writing. 

Few  realize  that  the  great  bulk  of  com- 
mercial writing  is  done  by  so-called  "un- 


you 

knowns."  Not  only  do  these  thousands  of 
men  and  women  produce  most  of  the  fic- 
tion published,  but  countless  articles  on 
business,  homemaking,  hobbies,  travels, 
human  interest  stories,  local,  church  and 
club  activities,  etc.,  as  well. 

Such  material  is  in  constant  demand. 
Every  week  thousands  of  checks  for  $25, 
$50  and  #100  go  out  to  writers  whose 
latent  ability  was  perhaps  no  greater  than 
yours. 


BEGINNER  EARNS  $1,819.00 

"Today  I  received  a  check  for  $165  for  a  'story.  Another 
I  sold  for  $34.  The  other  day  I  counted  up  just  how  much 
I  made  previously.  It  amounted  to  $1,620.00.  Not  bad  for  a 
beginner,  is  it?"  Mrs.  L.  L.  Gray,  579  E.  McHarg  Ave., 
Stamford,  Texas. 

4 

The  Practical  Method 


Newspaper  work  demonstrates  that  the 
way  to  learn  to  write  is  by  writing! 
Newspaper  copy  desk  editors  waste  no 
time  on  theories  or  ancient  classics.  The 
story  is  the  thing.  Every  copy  "cub"  goes 
through  the  course  of  practical  criticism 
— a  training  that  turns  out  more  success- 
ful authors  than  any  other  experience. 

That  is  why  Newspaper  Institute  of 
America  bases  its  writing  instruction  on 
the  Copy  Desk  Method.  It  starts  and 
keeps  you  writing  in  your  own  home,  on 
your  own  time.  And  upon  the  very  same 
kind  of  actual  assignments  given  daily  to 
metropolitan  reporters.  Thus  you  learn 
by  doing,  not  by  studying  the  individual 
styles  of  model  authors. 

Each  week  your  work  is  analyzed  con- 
structively by  practical  writers.  Gradu- 
ally they  help  to  clarify  your  own  dis- 


tinctive style.  Writing  soon  becomes  easy, 
absorbing.  Profitable,  too,  as  you  gain 
the  "professional"  touch  that  gets  your 
material  accepted  by  editors.  Above  all, 
you  can  see  constant  progress  week  by 
week  as  your  faults  are  corrected  and 
your  writing  ability  grows. 

Have  You  Natural  Ability? 
Writing  Aptitude  Test  FREE 

Our  FREE  Writing  Aptitude  Test  will  reveal 
whether  or  not  you  have  natural  talent  for  writing. 
It  will  analyze  your  powers  of  observation,  your 
imagination  and  dramatic  Instinct.  You'll  enjoy  tak- 
ing this  test.  There  is  no  cost  or  obligation. 
Simply  mail  the  coupon  below,  today.  Newspaper 
Institute  of  America,  One  Park  Are.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.  (Founded  1925) 


VETERANS 

This  course  approved  for 
Veterans'  Training 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Send    me,    without   cost   or   obligation,   your    B  riling   Aptitude   Test   and   further 
information    about    writing    for    profit    as    promised    in    Survey    Craphic,    September. 

Miss] 

Mrs.  ^    

Mr.  j 

Address      

n  Check  here  if  you  are  eligible  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.  86-P-596 

All  correspondence   confidential.     No  salesman  will  call  on   you. 


PTEMBER    1946 


Copyright  1946  Newspaper  Institute  of  America 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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SMITH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIALWORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Educa- 
tional Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master 
of  Social  Science. 

Plan  A  covers  three  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study,  and  two  winter  field  placements  in  qualified 
case  work  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  program 
is  designed  for  students  without  previous  training 
or  experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  covers  two  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  one  winter  field  placement.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  satis- 
factory experience  in  an  approved  social  agency 
or  adequate  graduate  work. 

Plan  C  admits  students  for  the  first  summer  session 
of  academic  study.  Students  who  elect  a  full  pro- 
gram may  reapply  to  complete  the  course  pro- 
vided a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  has 
intervened. 

Academic  Year  Opens  Late  June,  1947 

For  further  information  write  to 
THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


A   Important 

Compilations 


Impartial  —  Readable  —  Authoritative  The 
Background,  The  Pros  and  Cons  of: 
FREE  MEDICAL  CARE. 

AMERICAN  CAPITALISM  vs  RUSSIAN 
COMMUNISM. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE:  COOPERA- 
TIVE OR  COMPETITIVE. 

Also 

REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN 
SPEECHES:  1945-1946. 

AH  cloth  bound  books  (average  300  p.) 
$1.25  ea.  postpaid. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company 

950  University  Avenue  New  York  52,  N.  Y. 


additional  reorganization  plans.  The 
Chief  Executive  is  committed  to 
recommend  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  and  some 
Capitol  Hill  observers  have  suggested 
that  he  may  request  a  Department  of 
Public  Works  as  well.  A  logical  time 
to  ask  for  such  a  new  cabinet  posi- 
tion would  be  in  his  annual  message 
to  Congress  next  January,  unless  Mr. 
Truman  wanted  to  emphasize  his 
recommendation  by  means  of  a  spe- 
cial message. 

Congress  willing,  a  Secretary  of 
Public  Welfare  may  possibly  be  added 
to  the  presidential  family  during  1947. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  state  of 
general  cooperation  or  revolt  existing 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Chief 
Executive. 


HUMAN  NEEDS 

(Continued  from  page  322) 


mained  a  nationwide  employment 
service  to  aid  them  in  finding  jobs, 
but  now  the  Congress  has  voted  to 
break  this  service  up  in  the  hope  that 
•48  separate  states  can  guide  workers 
to  jobs  wherever  they  may  be. 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SUKVEY 
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Health 

The  Congress  was  also  asked  to 
provide  greater  security  for  all  work- 
ers against  loss  of  earnings  when  ill, 
aged  or  dead.  In  the  fall  of  19-45,  the 
President  presented  the  Congress  with 
a  carefully  drafted  health  and  medical 
care  program.  It  would  have  extended 
public  health  facilities,  built  more 
hospitals,  trained  doctors,  and  pro- 
vided health  insurance.  A  Senate  com- 
mittee held  hearings,  and  there  the 
measure  died.  Another  bill,  the  Hos- 
pital .  Construction  Act  was  enacted 
and  will  make  funds  available  to  plan 
and  build  hospitals. 

Security 

Another  committee,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means,  held  extended  hear- 
ings on  proposals  for  extension  of  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  to  farm- 
ers, domestic  servants,  self-employed 
workers,  and  others,  increasing  insur- 
ance benefits  and  providing  more  ade- 
quate assistance  payments.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  state  governments  forced 
the  Congress  to  authorize  somewhat 
larger  grants  for  assistance  to  the 
states.  The  powerful  railway  brother- 
hoods forced  through  amendments 


providing  overly  generous  retiremen 
death,  and  unemployment  benefits  f< 
railway  workers  alone.  But  any  coi 
sideration  of  longer  run  provisions  f< 
insuring  the  security  of  all  worke 
was  passed  by  "until  next  year." 

In  summary,  this  is  how  the  79t 
Congress  met  the  problems  of  soci; 
readjustment  left  by  the  war.  Tl 
Congress  did  enact  other  measures  t 
reorganize  the  welfare  agencies  of  tl 
federal  government,  to  provide  funi 
to  the  states  for  school  lunches,  an 
to  create  added  facilities  to  care  f> 
the  mentally  ill.  After  long  argume 
and  delay,  it  voted  funds  to  UNRR 
for  relief  in  war  torn  lands.  Ai 
there  is  no  denying  that  more  ac 
quate  provision  was  made  for  t 
maintenance,  education,  and  trainii 
of  veterans.  But  added  together,  tht 
measures  do  not  alter  the  total  p 
ture.  The  79th  Congress  was 
fronted  with  an  obligation  to  eas 
reconversion  hardships  of  the  milli 
of  men  and  women  who  had  worklj 
in  war  industry.  Simultaneously,  J 
had  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  t 
foundations  of  security  essential 
people  who  live  in  a  country  sue 
ours.  It  failed  both  abysmally. 
GRAPHIC,) 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN,  33,  married,  Jewish;  University 
graduate  plus  post-graduate  work;  extensive 
background  Hebrew  studies.  Experience  in- 
cludes High  School  teaching,  psychological 
work  problem  children,  Head  counselor  (Sum- 
mer Camp),  Head  teacher  private  school, 
now  educational  director  Jewish  Community 
School  ($3,500) ;  highest  personal  and  pro- 
fessional references.  Interested  position  in 
or  near  New  York  City.  Wadsworth  8-5085. 

HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  seeks  challenging 
•  employment,  institution,  camp  or  school.  Man 
tea  years  welfare  administrative  experience, 
fund  raising,  community  organization,  person- 
nel ;  public  relations  background.  Wife  head 
preschool  department  private  school ;  back- 
ground registered  nurse,  psychiatric  training. 
S419  Survey. 

MALE  CASE  WORKER,  36,  member  AASW, 
with  broad  experience  in  children's  institu- 
tions and  as  Army  psychiatric  social  worker, 
wants  challenging  administrative  position,  pref- 
erably in  child  welfare  field.  8409  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  Boyi  Initiation 
desires  similar  position.  Eighteen  years  in 
Children'*  work  in  Institutions  and  Hoyi 
Clubs.  Available  September  1st.  8401  Surrey. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  position  in  health  field 
by  qualified  medical  social  worker  with  ma- 
jor experience  in  administration  of  out-patient 
department  of  large  hospital.  8425  Surrey. 

EXECUTIVE,  trained  and  experienced  woman, 
(Jewish),  desire*  position  institution  or  school 
Expert  management  of  food  and  housekeeping. 
S417  Surrey. 

PSYCHOLOGIST  for  psychiatric  clinic,  (child 
guidance  preferred),  court,  agency,  institu- 
tion. M.A.,  full  time  internship  University  of 
Chicago  Clinics,  other  professional  experience. 
California  preferred,  will  consider  elsewhere. 
8422  Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER,  admin- 
istrative experience,  to  establish  a  Family 
Agency  in  small  city.  Salary  $3,000-$3,600. 
Family  Welfare  Association,  308  "W.  Beards- 
ley  Avenue,  Elkbart,  Ind. 

IS  THERE  A  NURSE,  practical  or  graduate, 
going  from  New  York  to  California  mid-Sep- 
tember, who  will  take  charge  of  arthritic 
woman  invalid  during  trip?  Expense*  and 
•alary.  8416  Surrey. 

CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
medical  social  worker,  professionally  qualified, 
'«  a  hospital  social  service  department  near 
Boston.  Salary  range  J2100  to  $2400.  8415 
Survey. 

ASSISTANT  (WOMAN)  FOR  RECORD 
DEPARTMENT.  OP  THE  FRONTIER 
NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE  KElE 
TUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY. 

CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIANS  wishing  expert- 
ence  in  a  medium  sized  library  which  empha- 
sizes group  activities,  radio  and  films  as  part 
of  a  progressive  children's  program,  communi- 
cate with  Miss  Harriet  W.  Leaf,  Akron  Public 
Library,  Akron,  Ohio.  Salary  $2100  to  $2300, 
depending  on  experience. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


DEEP  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
Wlwr*  Hw  Stan  Are  Big  and  Bright 

Family  or   Medical   Case  Woriwrv 
Attractive  salaries  (even  more  so  if  you  speak 

Spanish) 

Write  about  yourself  If  you  seriously  want  U> 
to  a  social  work  frontier. 

8423    Survey 


CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quali- 
fied, by  family  and  children's  agency.  Ex- 
cellent staff  development  program.  Oppor- 
tunity special  assignments,  one  to  combine 
case  work  and  public  relations  program.  Sal- 
ary range:  case  worker  I,  $2100-$3000;  case 
worker  II,  $2900-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh 
19,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Trained  Social  Worker,  degree,  to 
handle  veterans'  problems  and  case  work.  New 
England  location.  Good  salary.  8424  Survey. 


QUALIFIED  PSYCHIATRIC  WORKER  for 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital  Out-patient 
Psychiatric  Department.  Los  Angeles.  Salary 
$3,000.  Write  Dr.  Eugene  Ziskind,  Director. 


CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR,  professionally 
trained  and  experienced ;  responsible  for  total 
supervision  in.  Jewish  Family  and  Children's 
Agency ;  plus  work  with  Board  committee. 
Starting  salary  $4,000.  8426  Survey. 


CASE  WORKER,  Female,  M.A.,  psychiatric,  or 
one  year  graduate  training  with  psychiatric 
experience.  Small  Jewish  Agency  specializing 
in  work  with  persons  in  and  released  from 
state  institutions.  Present  opening  in  state  hos- 
pital branch  of  work.  Opportunity  for  commu- 
nity relations.  Psychiatric  consultation.  Write 
Jewish  Committee  for  Personal  Service,  85 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 


TWO  CASE  WORKERS  to  supervise  children 
in  foster  homes.  Two  years  graduate  work  re- 
quired. Experience  not  essential.  Salary  $2100 
to  $2400.  Children's  Service  League,  717  South 
Grand  Avenue,  East,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


CASE  WORKER  —  In  resident  position  in 
State  Institution  for  adolescent  girls  com- 
mitted by  Court.  College  education.  Graduate 
study  at  School  of  Social  Work  and/or  ex- 
perience: in  Children's  Work  desired.  Begin- 
ning salary  $2268.  Small  deductions  for  main- 
tenance. Write  full  details.  8418  Survey. 


ADOPTION  AGENCY  needs  professionally 
trained  case  workers  for  intake  and  adoption 
placement  department.  Involves  work  with 
parents  placing  children  for  adoption  and 
prospective  adoption  parents,  seeking  chil- 
dren. Write  Miss  Julia  Ann  Bishop,  Di- 
rector of  Case  Work,  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety of  Virginia,  Box  554,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Founder  and  President  of  Na- 
tionally known  Crab  and  Camp  for  under-privi- 
leged boy*  located  in  New  England.  Profes- 
sional training  and  experience  with  boys  es- 
sential. Must  be  familiar  with  group  work 
techniques.  Fine  opportunity  for  young  man 
of  enthusiasm  to  progress  with  a  unique  or- 
ganization. IMMEDIATE  INTERVIEW. 
STATE  EXPERIENCE  AND  REMUNERA- 
TION.  8400  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR.  Professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced, to  have  charge  of  a  family  service 
department  in  multiple  service  case  work 
agency.  Responsibilities  include  supervision 
of  worker  and  students,  administration  of  unit 
and  community  committee  work.  Salary  range 
$2900-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau, 
15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


POSITIONS   OPEN   IN  ALASKA 
ALASKA   DEPARTMENT   PUBLIC   WELFARE 

District  Worker 

Salary  Ran**:  S2S5.00-f315.00  per  month.  Appointment*  at  the  minimum 

Minimum    Qualifications:   College.    4   years  graduate  study.   1   roar  at  racomUed  school  at  social  work 

which   must   nan  Included   courses   in   Child   Welfare  and  Public  Welfare  administration   ud  iupervtwd 

flrtd  work  In  Child  and  Family  Welfare. 

Experience:  .1  years  In  the  past  6  years  of  social  work,  1  of  which  must  hare  been  In  Child  Welfare. 

1  year  In  Public  Assistance  and  1  yeej  In  a  supervisory  capacity. 

Senior  Cast  Worker 

Salary  Ranoe:  $256.50-1288.50  per  month.  Appointment*  at  the  minimum,  • 

Minimum    Qualifications:   College,   4  years  graduate  study.   1  year  at  recognized  school  of  social   work 

wnica   must  have  included  courses  In   Child  Welfare  and  Public   Welfare  administration  and  supervisory 

IWd  work  In  Child  and  Family  Welfan. 

Experience:  1  year  In  the  past  5  years  or  social  work  either  In  Child  Welfare  or  In  Pubuo  Assistance. 


For  application  blanks  and  information  write  via  air  mail,  supplying 

ALASKA  MERIT  SYSTEM  —  BOX  201  — 


ilflimum  qualification*  to 
JUNEAU,  ALASKA 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


CONFLICT    AND    COOPERATION    IN    INDUSTRY 

Vi)lum<   II    .   No.   I   .  The  Journal  of  Social   Issue! 

Issue  Editors:  John   R.  P.   French,  Jr.. 

Arthur   Kornhauser,   Alfred    Marrow 

Contents:  Die  Problem  that  Confronts  Us:  What 
Workers  and  Employers  Want:  Bases  of  Conflict; 
Two  Cased  of  Cooperative  Relations:  Some  1'sycho- 
logioal  Interpretations  of  Cooperative  Relations. 
Single  copy  Me.  Yearly  subscription  (4  issues)  J2.00 
Association  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  17 


THE    AMERICAN    FKttMAN 

Monthly  Maouine.  edited  by  E.  na,ueman-Juhus.  Each 
issue  contains  about  50,000  worm.  Contributors:  Bert- 
rand  BMSSM.  Joseeh  McCabe.  Paul  Eldridge,  E.  Hal«». 
man-Julius,  and  others.  Always  on  the  side  of  llbec- 
tarianism  ana  freetnowirit.  SI  per  year  (Canada  and 
other  Foreign.  11.21).  Sample  copy  IOC.  The  meat  out- 
spoken publication  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  fearless  and 
uncompromising  truth-seeker.  It  pulls  no  punches.  It 
nits  hard.  It  is  nellwntten  and  appeals  to  intelligent 
readers  »ho  aien't  afraid  of  candor.  Mall  subscript*** 
la:  The  American  Freeman,  Box  4011,  Girard.  Kansas. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurse*  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
jrour  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  Vork  19,  N.  Y. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS 

SCHOBNHOP'S  FOREIGN   BOOKS,   INC. 

UM    Massachusetts   Avenue.    Dept.    SV 

Cambridge   38,    Mas*. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE    CATALOG,    .bowing    several    hundred 

beautiful  designs. 
AHTIOCH  BOOKPLATES.  Sex  21*.  VtHow  Stv Jots,  0«« 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  PERIODICALS  simply  br 
asking  me  for  them:  any  number  in  one  or- 
der. Pay  after  I  bill  you  at  publishers'  low- 
est prices.  CATALOG  SO,  FREE.  JOHN 
CREHORE,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES.  SPEECHES. 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographic*, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serrinc 
V«y  •rsn'easuxial  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
MU  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 
Sit  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN.  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raisin*;, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  position!. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish. 
French.  German,  Russian  or  any  of  29  lan- 
guage* by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conver- 
sational Method.  You  learn  by  listening.  Save 
time,  work,  money.  Send  for  FREE  book, 
Linguaphone  Institute,  50  RCA  Bldg.,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKERS:  Foster  Home  placement 
and  general  child  Welfare  Service*  including 
some  protective  and  unmarried!  mother  cases: 
Private,  non-sectarian,  community-wide  agency 
of  recognized  standards.  Salary  range  $2100- 
$3100  for  two  year  graduate,  School  of  Social 
Work.  Write  Executive  Secretary,  Children'* 
Bureau  of  Los  Angeles,  2824  Hyans  Street, 
Lo*  Angele*  26,  Calif. 


WANTED — Trained  case  worker*  and  working 
supervisor.  Agency  is  expanding  it*  family 
and  child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. Transportation  paid  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Write  Catholic  Social  Service,  995 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco  3. 


CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must  have 
graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities,  418  N. 
25th  Street.  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


WE  REPEAT: 

Take  Advantage  of  These  Low 
Subscription  Rates-/^7//7<?  You  May! 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

with   Harper's  Magazine    .     ...     .     •     .     .     .     .     $4.90 

Separately  %~f 

• 

with   Survey   Midmonthly   .     .     ....     ...     $5.00 

Separately  $6 


with  Survey  Midmonthly 
and  Harper's  Magazine 


$6,50 


Separately  $10 

All  combinations  for  one  year,  new  or  renewal. 
May  be  mailed  to  different  individuals  and  ad- 
dresses. Canadian  and  foreign  postage  extra. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC  alone: 
One  Year  $3  Two  Years  $5  Three  Years  $7 

•         Canadian  and  foreign  j>oslniti  :>0c  a  year  extra. 


Printing  costs  are  mounting  rapidly — ours  have 
gone  up  56%  since  1940.  Paper  and  engraving 
are  not  far  behind; ' 

Many  magazines,  bedeviled  by  the  same  prob- 
lem, have  already  increased  their  price  —  among 
them  The  Nation,  The  New  Republic,  Time,  Life, 
McCalfs,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Collier's 
Weekly,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Liberty, 
New  Yorker,  American  Home,  Newsweek,  U.  S. 
News,  Good  Housekeeping,  Cosmopolitan,  Ameri- 
can Magazine,  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 

It  is  unlikely  we  shall  be  able  to  offer  for  many 
more  months  the  low  subscription  prices  shown 
above.  In  fact,  we  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw 
them  on  October  1 . 


WTe  urge  all  of  our  readers,  therefore,  to  ; 
advantage  of  these  rate t-r-immediatrjy. 

Pay  later,  if  you  prefer.    But  order  today' 


Survey  Graphic,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  1  N.  Y. 
Please  enter  the  subscriptions  below: 

D    New    or    Q    Renewal.     ~i    I    enclose    payment    in 
full  $ or  O  I  will  pay  in  30  days. 

Magazines  Wanted 


Send  To 


:TOBER 


SURVEV 


30  CENTSflCOP' 


RflPHIC 


Bonneville  Power  and  Labor  by  Otto  S.  Beyer 

The  Two  Paris  Peace  Conferences  by  James  T.  Shotwell 

Articles  by:  Rene  Sand  •  Emily  Greene  Balch  •  Percy  MacKaye 


Coming  in  December  .  .  . 

THE  RIGHT  OF  ALL  PEOPLE  TO  KNOW 


"Speak  every  man  truth 
with  his  neighbour." 

-  New  Testament 

Ancient  words  but  never  in 
the  history  of  mankind  more 
timely. 

In  the  interest  of  peace  on 
eartli — we  need  above  everything 
else  to  know  the  truth  about 
other  peoples — and  they  to  get 
the  truth  about  us. 

With  the  help  of  a  score  of 
specialists,  this  number  will 
throw  light  on  how  our  modern 
tools  of  intelligence  are  serving 
the  postwar  needs  of  democracy 
— the  promise  and  pitfalls  con- 
fronted by  the  press,  radio,  films, 
books,  magazines. 

You  will  find  in  their  analyses 
things  informative,  dismaying, 
hopeful. 

OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

will  deal  not  only  with  amazing 
technical  developments ;  with 
combinations  and  controls  in 
newspaper  chains,  motion  pic- 
tures, radio  stations,  publishing: 
with  economic  hurdles  at  home 
and  political  barriers  abroad;  but 
with  constructive  proposals,  do- 
mestic and  international. 


Eleventh   in  the   CALLING  AMERICA   Series  of 
Survey  Graphic  —  opportune  special  number  on 

CIVIL   LIBERTIES   and   COMMUNICATIONS 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Among  the   Contributors: 

John  G.  ll'inant,  United 
States  member  of  the  Social 
and  Economic  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  which  has  re- 
cently set  up  a  commission  in 
this  field. 

Roger  Baldwin — Director  of 
American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

Waldo  Cook— Editor  of  the 
Springfield  Republican. 

Morris  L.  Ernst — author  of 
"The  First  Freedom." 

James  L.  Fly — former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

Hiith  Inglis,  research  staff, 
Commission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press. 

Victor  Weybright,  Editorial 
Manager  of  Penguin  Books; 
author  of  "Spangled  Banner"; 
former  Managing  Editor  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

Leon  Whipple  —  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  civil  liberties. 
SPECIAL  EDITOR: 

Henry  Christman — author  of 
"Tinhorns  and  Calico,"  the 
refreshing  story  of  struggle  on 
the  part  of  New  York  farmers 
and  townsmen  a  hundred  years 
ago  to  free  themselves  from  a 
scheme  of  landlordism  that  it- 
self went  back  to  Dutch  and 
British  rule. 


Survey  Graphic,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  fill  my  order  below  for  which  I  enclose  payment,  $ 

D  One  year  subscription  for  $3.    ( Check :  New  [     ]  or  Renewal  [     ] ) 
Send single  copies  of  The  Right  to  Know,  special  December  number 

@  50c  for  one,  3  copies  for  $1.  (If  copies  are  to  be  mailed  to 

several  addresses,  attach  instructions.) 

Name 


Address 


These  contributors  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Atlantic  Charter  mean 
what  they  say.  The  San  Francisco 
Charter  commits  the  United  Na- 
tions to  promoting  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all.  The  charge  on  Americans  is 
not  only  to  set  our  own  house  in 
order,  but  to  help  set  the  world's 
house  in  order — and  throw  win- 
dows open  to  the  truth  that  sets 
men  free. 

The  potentialities  in  this,  no 
less  than  in  the  explosive  forces 
of  atomic  energy,  are  on  the 
agenda  of  our  generation — for 
examination,  debate  and  action. 
This  special  number  will  offer  no 
fool-proof  solutions  but  draws  on 
new  insight  and  observation,  re- 
search and  conviction. 

POPULAR  SERIES 

Ten  CALLING  AMERICA 
numbers  to  date  have  reached  a 
combined  circulation  of  more 
than  half  a  million  copies — seven 
of  them  going  into  re-editions, 
two  as  books. 

Meanwhile,  the  paper  shortage 
keeps  up.  The  Ohio  mill  which 
serves  Survey  Associates  has  just 
cut  back  our  orders  by  10%. 
Make  sure  in  advance  that  you 
will  get  this  arresting  special 
number  when  issued. 


See  to  it  now  that  you 

and  your  friends  have 

enough  copies! 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

INSTITUTES 

Winter  1946 

Recreational  Services  for  Older  People, 

October  24-26. 
Leaders:  Oskar  Schulze,  Margaret  W.  Wagner,  Julius  Weil 


Home-finding,  November  7-9. 
Leader:  Dorothy  Hutchinson 


Supervision    and    Administration   in    Recreation-Informal 

Education  Agencies,  December  2-6. 
Leaders:  Leonard  W.  Mayo,  Christine  R.  Nichols 

*  *         * 

Spring  Semester  Begins  February  10,  1947. 

*  *        * 

For  Full  Information  Inquire: 

Director  of  Admission 

2117  Adelbert  Road 

Cleveland  6,  Ohio 


THE   NEW   YORK   SCHOOL   OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Columbia  University 

The  curriculum  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  consists  of  a  combination  of 
courses,  research,  arid  field  work  in  both  private 
and  tax-supported  social  agencies.  The  normal 
program  of  study  covers  six  quarters  or  eigh- 
teen months  and  leads  to  the  Master  of  Science 
degree. 

A  sequence  of  courses  selected  from  the  regular 
curriculum  is  given  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening  for  practicing  social  workers  with  the 
exception  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

Winter  Quarter  1947— January  3  -  March  22. 
Application  date,  October  21,  1946. 

Catalogues  will  be  mailed  on  request 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

« 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 
Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51   Commonwealth  Avenue  Borton,  M*m. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

t    Profession   for   the  College   Woman 

An   intensive   and  basic  experience   in  the  various  branches  of  nursing   is 
offered   during  the   thirty   months'    course  which  leads  to  the  degree   of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A    Bachelor's    degree    in    ftrts,    science   or    philosophy    from    a    college 
approved  standing  is  required  for  admission, 

For  Catalogue  and   Information   address: 

The  Dean.  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New   Haven,    Connecticut 


flfntoersttp  of  Chicago 

of  ^ori«I    £tebit»  Aimrnwlnrtwa 


Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  1 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 


SUMMER  QUARTER,   1947 

(Dates  to  be  announced  later) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving   complete   program    and   requirements 

for  admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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SERVING  THREE  GREAT  GROUPS 

OF  PEOPLE 


From  statement  by  Walter  S.  Gifford,  President,  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  at  1946  Annual  Meeting  of  stockholders 


"It  is  not  without  significance  that  our  Annual  Report  opens  with 
the  statement  that  'The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  presents  herewith  the  management's 
accounting  of  its  stewardship  for  the  information  of  stockholders, 
employees,  telephone  users  and  the  entire  American  people  who  have 
entrusted  to  private  enterprise  the  responsibility  for  carrying  on  this 
essential  national  service.' 

"There  is  every  reason  for  the  management  of  your  company  to  treat 
equitably  each  of  the  three  parties  concerned,  namely,  the  telephone 
users,  the  employees  and  the  stockholders.  For  in  the  long  run,  the 
interests  of  these  three  great  groups  of  people,  individually  and 
collectively,  are  mutual  and  interdependent. 

"More  and  better  service  at  the  least  cost  is  as  much  in  the  interests 
of  stockholders  and  employees  as  it  is  of  the  telephone  users. 

"Well-paid  employees  with  steady  employment;  with  opportunities 
open  to  all  for  advancement;  and  with  reasonable  protection  against 
contingencies  of  illness,  accident,  death  and  old  age  are  as  much  to 
the  benefit  of  telephone  users  and  stockholders  as  to  employees. 

"A  stable  and  fair  return  on  the  money  invested  in  the  business— 
sufficient  to  attract  the  new  money  needed  to  develop  and  expand 
facilities  —  is  as  good  for  the  telephone  users  and  employees  as  it  is 
for  the  stockholders." 


BELL      TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 


Among  Ourselves 

WlTH      ITS     FINAL     LIQUIDATION     BEGUN, 

UNRRA  last  month  closed  its  program  of 
voluntary,  nongovernmental  contributions 
in  cash  and  kind.  In  announcing  that  the 
UN  relief  agency  could  no  longer  handle 
such  contributions,  Major  Gen.  Lowell  W. 
Rookj,  acting  director  general,  stated  that 
UNRRA  has  received  commodities  valued 
at  $145,481,955  and  voluntary  cash  contri- 
butions of  $1,347,832.  In  addition,  was  the 
U.  S.  Emergency  Food  Collection,  which  is 
estimated  at  $3,000,000  in  cash,  and  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  canned  food.  Supplies 
contributed  included  huge  cattle  donations 
for  countries  where  the  Germans  had 
slaughtered  the  livestock;  also  medical  sup- 
plies, seeds,  and  tools,  in  addition  to  cloth- 
ing and  food. 

The  tragic  dimensions  of  the  current 
need  for  relief,  as  the  hungry  lands  con- 
front their  second  postwar  winter  of  priva- 
tion, were  indicated  by  former  Gov.  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman  of  New  York,  first  direc- 
tor general  of  UNRRA  in  "Life  Saving 
Food,"  July  Survey  Graphic. 

Mr.  Lehman  recently  made  a  special  ap- 
peal for  relief  among  displaced  Jews  in 
Europe.  "I  can  only  say  that  the  situation 
of  these  people  is  practically  indescribable," 
he  told  a  New  York  City  rally  of  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee. 

The  JDC  is  making  a  drive  for  10,000,000 
cans  of  foods  for  Jews  in  Europe.  The 
drive  will  extend  to  the  end  of  October, 
taking  in  the  Jewish  high  holidays. 

THIS      MAGAZINE      "WORF."      THE      UxiTrn 

Nations  emblem  on  its  September  cover. 
Now  Survey  Graphic  readers — with  thou- 
sands of  other  Americans — can  show  their 
allegiance  to  UN  and  the  "one  world"  for 
which  it  strives  by  wearing  the  emblem. 
Freedom  House,  20  West  40  Street,  New 
York  18,  has  designed  it  as  a  pin  for 
women,  a  lapel  button  for  men,  in  gold 
plate  with  white  and  blue  enamel.  Price 
11.75,  including  tax  and  mailing. 

V'l.     WANT    TO    SHARE    WITH     OUR    READERS    A 

etter  which  recently  warmed  the  cockles 
)f  the  editorial  heart.  It  was  written  to  us 
iy  Col.  Thomas  G.  Tousey,  commanding 
ifficer  at  the  Army  Base  in  Boston: 

"The  August  and  September  numbers 
)f  Survey  Graphic  have  carried  two  clas- 
ic  articles  by  Marion  Morse  MacKaye  that 
nust  be  included  among  the  choicest  of 
\mericana.  They  are  as  clear,  sparkling 
nd  refreshing  as  the  mountain  streams  of 
Kentucky,  the  country  the  articles  describe. 
There  must  be  much  more  of  the  diary 
rom  which  the  articles  are  extracted,  and, 
or  the  sake  of  preserving  for  posterity  the 
aithful  story  of  people  of  the  Wild  Trails' 
he  whole  diary  should  be  published  in 
xxik  form. 

"We  preserve  the  old  warship,  'Constitu- 
ion,'  as  a  memento  of  what  our  forefathers 
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accomplished  for  us.  Our  museums  are 
filled  with  bows  and  arrows  made  by  In- 
dians, long  since  dead,  to  hold  in  our 
memories  the  knowledge  that  our  country 
was  once  wild  and  marked  only  by  trails. 
We  have  artists'  conceptions  of  our  old 
rugged  frontiers.  But  here  we  have  a  re- 
porter's firsthand  description  in  poetry,  for 
each  line  truly  is  poetry,  of  living  people 
on  the  Kentucky  frontier,  given  with  a 
simplicity  as  fine  and  sincere  as  the  people 
themselves. 

"I  trust  some  way  may  be  found  to  make 
the  entire  chronicle  available  to  all  who 
love  America." 

Now  turn  to  page  364,  and  savor  a  third 
chapter  from  the  memorable  summer  ex- 
plorations of  Marion  Morse  MacKaye  and 
Percy  MacKaye  in  the  Kentucky  highlands. 

HERBLOCK,  CARTOONIST  OF  The  Washington 
Post  recently  pictured  Frances  Perkins,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Labor  and  occasional  Sur- 
vey Graphic  writer,  dashing  to  her  new 
job,  lunch  pail  in  hand,  energetic  deter- 
mination in  every  line.  It  is  a  fair  omen 


to  all  believers  in  "good  government"  that 
President  Truman  has  .persuaded  Miss 
Perkins  to  return  to  the  public  service,  and 
that  she  has-  accepted  his  appointment  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 


Herblock  in  The  Washington  Post 
Woman's  Work  Is  Never  Done 


Dorman   H.    Smith.    Permission  of   NF.A    Service,    In 


'C'MON,   FELLAS!   LET'S  CONCENTRATE   ON  WORLD   PEACE" 


SU  RVEV 
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The  Two  Paris  Peace  Conferences 

The  effect  of  "full  publicity"  in  Paris  in  1946 — as  revealed  by  the  Byrnes- 
Molotov  debate,  as  well  as  by  comparisons  with  the  Paris  Conference  of  1919. 


JAMES  T.  SHOTWELL 


It   IS    ONLY    NATURAL   THAT   THOSE   OF    IS 

who  lived  through  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  of  1919  should  be  struck 
by  the  contrasts  as  well  as  by  the  par- 
allels in  the  history  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  of  1946.  The  parallels  are 
to  he  found  less  in  the  Conferences 
themselves  than  in  the  circumstances 
which  brought  them  about.  Both  have 
this  in  common,  that  the  wars  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  settle  have 
been  the  most  violent  revolutionary 
movements  in  all  history. 

Vast  as  have  been  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  second  World  War, 
they  have  not  come  upon  the  world 
with  such  a  surprise  as  the  changes 
resulting  from  the  first  World  War, 
in  which  the  three  great  empires  of 
continental  Europe  were  destroyed, 
those  of  the  Hohenzollcrn,  the  Haps- 
burgs,  and  the  Romanovs.  It  is  hard 
now  to  recall  how  the  passing  of  these 
empires  seemed  then  to  undo  the  cen- 
turies of  European  history.  They  were 
the  inheritors,  each  in  its  own  way, 
of  the  Roman  tradition  of  stability 
and  power.  In  their  place  came  a  less 
impressive  framework  for  the  politics 
of  Europe.  Although  the  culmination 
of  the  Hohenzollern  Empire  had  been 
reached  only  in*  1870,  within  it  as 
within  the  two  other  great  empires, 
age-long  forces  had  been  at  work. 
While  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of 
1^19  was  meeting,  the  crumbling  and 
cracking  of  the  State  System  of 
Europe  was  still  going  on,  with  bat- 
tles in  the  streets  of  Budapest  and 
Berlin,  and  a  revolutionary  civil  war 
in  Russia. 

Todav   the   guns   are  silent,   but    it 


— By  an  outstanding  American  au- 
thority on  world  affairs,  Bryce  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Relations  at 
Columbia  University. 

Professor  Shotwell  served  on  the 
preparatory  committee  for  the  1919 
peace  conference,  and  was  chairman 
of  consultants  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  in  1945. 

This  article  is  in  sequence  to  his 
notable  discussions  in  these  pages  of 
other  issues  of  postwar  peace  and 
security.* 


is  a  troubled  silence,  because  the  Al- 
lied Powers  which  dominate  a  world 
in  chaos  have  not  agreed  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  kind  of  peace  which 
should  be  made  with  their  late  ene- 
mies. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Soviet  Russia  would  see  eye  to  eye 
with  the  democratic  western  powers. 
That  situation  has  been  rendered 
much  worse  by  the  disagreement  be- 
tween France  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
on  the  other,  about  the  fate  of  in- 
dustrial Germany,  France's  closest 
neighbor  on  the  east.  France  demands 
the  Saar  Valley  with  its  coal  and  iron 
supplies,  and  a  strong  hand  in  the 
Ruhr  to  prevent  German  rearmament. 
The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  ready  to  grant  the  cession  of  the 
Saar  Valley  to  France,  but  believe  that 
the  industries  of  the  Ruhr  Valley 
should,  under  proper  control,  be  kept 
prosperous,  not  only  for  the  prosperity 

*  Issues  raised  by  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
speech  of  Henry  A.  Wallace  (delivered  after 
this  article  was  in  type)  will  be  dealt  with  by 
Professor  Shotwell  in  his  review  of  developments 
in  Surrey  Graphic  for  November. — The  Editor 


of  Germany  itself,  but  of  all  Europe  as 
well. 

The  failure  of  the  Allies  to  agree 
on  the  future  of  Germany  has  there- 
fore limited  this  Peace  Conference  to 
a  peace  settlement  with  the  lesser 
powers  of  eastern  Europe — Finland, 
Rumania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria — and 
with  Italy,  no  longer  a  great  power. 

The  Paris  Program 

The  program  of  this  Peace  Confer- 
ence is  therefore  the  opposite  of  that 
other  Paris  Peace  Conference  which 
met  in  1919  at  the  close  of  the  first 
World  War.  Then  all  attention  was 
concentrated  upon  Germany,  and  the 
major  treaty  was  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  dealt  only  with  Ger- 
man problems.  After  it  was  signed  in 
the  solemn  session  held  in  the  same 
palace  where  Bismarck  had  pro- 
claimed the  creation  of  the  German 
Empire  in  1871,  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  Peace  Conference  stayed  on  to 
frame  the  treaties  with  Germany's  al- 
lies— Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey.  A  few  hours  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  with  Germany, 
President  Wilson  sailed  back  to  de- 
fend his  treaty  against  the  attacks 
upon  it  in  the  Senate,  and  few  Ameri- 
cans paid  any  attention  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaties  which,  months  later, 
were  signed  by  Germany's  Balkan 
allies. 

The  present  complete  reversal  of  the 
order  of  negotiating  the  peace  treaties, 
delaying  action  on  the  German  treaty 
until  after  the  others  have  been  signed, 
has  been  severely  criticized  by  some 
of  those  whose  memories  go  back  to 
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1919,  especially  Walter  Lippman  who 
was  then  so  close  to  President  Wilson. 
Mr.  Lippman  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  peace  negotiations  are  being  fum- 
bled by  not  dealing  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Germany  first,  and  he  pro- 
duces strong  aiguments  in  support  of 
his  point  of  view.  He  points  out  that 
even  after  the  disaster  of  their  crush- 
ing defeat  and  the  destruction  of  their 
cities,  the  German  people  still  consti- 
tute the  strongest  single  nation  in  the 
heart  of  Europe.  This  being  so,  the 
conditions  of  peace  prescribed  for  the 
lesser  Axis  powers  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  economic 
and  political  conditions  imposed  in  a 
subsequent  conference  on  Germany 
itself.  If  Germany  is  no  longer  a 
threat  to  peace,  the  little  nations  can 
live  more  freely  than  ever  before. 

The  real  peace  settlement  is  there- 
fore yet  to  come,  and  the  present 
Peace  Conference  is  but  the  prelude 
to  it.  No  matter  what  is 'settled  now, 
the  future  of  the  states  neighboring  on 
Germany  will  largely  depend  upon 
what  happens  to  Germany  itself. 

The  Points  at  Issue 

The  Conference  bore  witness  to  this 
fact  as  it  paused  in  its  labors  last  July 
to  weigh  the  Soviet  policy  outlined  by 
Mr.  Molotov  for  political  unity  for 
Germany,  and  again  to  weigh  the 
statement  of  American  policy  outlined 
by  Mr.  Byrnes  in  his  recent  address 
at  Stuttgart.  On  both  occasions,  the 
delegates  of  the  twenty-one  nations 
assembled  in  the  windowless  Senate 
Chamber  in  the  Luxembourg  Palace 
in  Paris  could  see  the  diverse  pattern 
of  the  full  European  scene  with  Ger- 
many in  the  center  of  it  where  it 
really  belongs. 

This  brief  debate  between  Mr. 
Molotov  and  Mr.  Byrnes  is  not,  how- 
ever, strictly  speaking  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Conference  itself  and 
we  must  limit  ourselves  here  to  little 
more  than  a  reminder  of  the  main 
points  in  it,  leaving  a  discussion  of 
the  German  question  as  a  whole  for 
another  time. 

The  more  immediate  issue,  in  view 
of  the  destruction  and  suffering 
caused  by  the  war,  is  the  future  of 
German  economy,  which  even  in 
ruins  remains  the  most  powerful  eco- 
nomic potential  in  the  recovery  of 
Europe. 

If  the  German  economy,  dena- 
tured by  the  Nazis  to  become  an  in- 
strument of  power  politics,  can  be 
made  over  into  an  instrument  of  wel- 
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fare  that  menaces  no  nation's  freedom, 
continental  Europe  can  attain  a  de- 
gree of  economic  health  which  it  has 
never  known  in  the  past. 

On  the  contrary,  the  clock  will  be 
turned  back  in  the  history  of  every 
continental  nation,  if  the  economic 
settlement  is  conceived  of  primarily 
from  the  standpoint  of  military  se- 
curity, as  in  the  French  demands,  or 
if  it  is  based  upon  impossible  repara- 
tion payments  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  demands.  Everyone  agrees  that 
Germany's  heavy  industry  must  be 
under  international  control;  but  the 
Ruhr  is  Germany. 

The  damage  done  to  Russia  should 
be  repaired  as  far  as  possible;  but  the 
Russians  have  already  begun  to  see 
that  even  reparations  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  economics. 

Even  more  fundamental  for  Europe 
than  the  settlement  of  Germany's  eco- 
nomic future  is  that  of  the  nature  of 
its  government.  Hene  again,  the  ques- 
tion of  Europe's  security  tends  to 
dominate  that  of  the  domestic  prob- 
lem of  Germany  itself. 

Until  Mr.  Byrnes'  speech  there  had 
been  no  clear  statement  of  American 
policy  as  to  whether  Germany  should 
be  divided  into  semi-autonomous 
states  or  restored  as  a  political  unity. 
On  the  whole,  the  trend  among  the 
western  Allies  seemed  to  be  in  favor 
of  some  sort  of  confederacy.  It  was 
this  situation  which  was  used  to  ad- 
vantage by  Mr.  Molotov  last  July 
when  he  came  out  as  a  protagonist  of 
national  political  unity  for  Germany. 
This  was  a  strange  paradox,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Soviet  Russia  has 
pushed  its  own  frontiers  and  those  of 
its  satellite,  Poland,  over  all  of  north- 
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eastern  Germany.  Its  advocacy,  there- 
fore, of  political  unity  for  what  is  left 
of  the  German  nation  would  seem  to 
be  only  a  diplomatic  maneuver  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  government,  de- 
signed to  win  favor  with  the  Germans 
and  to  add  to  the  uneasiness  of  the 
western  Allies. 

That  the  maneuver  has  partly  suc- 
ceeded is  shown  by  the  needless  alarm 
of  some  American  commentators  lest 
postwar  Germany  might  be  led  into 
an  alliance  with  Soviet  Russia,  the 
price  of  the  alliance  being  a  fourth 
partition  of  Poland.  Such  a  plan  seems 
utterly  unrealistic — and  the  Kremlin 
is  the  home  of  realism— because  Po- 
land as  a  buffer  state  is  of  immense 
value  to  Soviet  Russia's  security  in 
the  coming  years.  By  extending  Po- 
land's territory  so  far  to  the  west,  that 
country  has  become  completely  de- 
pendent upon  Russia  for  protection 
against  a  renascent  Germany.  If  there 
were  a  fourth  partition,  the  Poles 
would  almost  certainly  prefer  a  Ger- 
man hegemony  to  that  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, and  the  Russian  seizure  of  East 
Prussia  would  be  more  difficult  to 
maintain,  except  as  a  costly  outpost. 

The  Stuttgart  Speech 

Such  was  the  situation  with  which 
Mr.  Byrnes  had  to  deal  in  his  Stutt- 
gart speech  of  September  6.  It  was 
by  far  the  most  important  pronounce- 
ment yet  made  on  United  States  policy 
in  Europe.  The  key  to  it  is  the  state- 
ment (about  the  middle  of  the  ad- 
dress) that,  while  German  Nazism 
and  militarism  have  to  go,  once  and 
for  all  time,  "it  was  never  the  inten- 
tion of  the  American  government  to 
deny  to  the  German  people  the  right 
to  manage  their  own  internal  affairs 
as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  do  so  in 
a  democratic  way,  with  genuine  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms." 

Without  mentioning  Soviet  Russia, 
Mr.  Byrnes  denounced  the  way  in 
which  internal  economic  barriers  in 
Germany  have  been  blocking  normal 
recovery;  and  he  called  for  a  pooling 
of  resources  and  a  unified  trade  and 
financial  policy  in  order  to  make  Ger- 
many self-supporting. 

For  Europeans,  held  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  their  states,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  address 
was  that  dealing  with  the  territorial 
settlement.  The  Ruhr  and  Rhineland 
should  remain  German,  Mr.  Byrnes 
submitted,  but  France  could  have  the 
Saar  Valley. 
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The  Soviet  government  could  have 
"the  city  of  Koenigsberg  and  areas  ad- 
jacent to  it"  if  it  still  wished  what  it 
had  asked  and  got  at  Potsdam  —  a 
delicate  hint  which  probably  will  pass 
unnoticed.  But  the  western  frontier 
of  Poland  still  will  await  decision  at 
the  peace  conference.  "With  regard 
to  Silesia  and  other  East  German 
areas,  the  assignment  to  Poland  by 
Russia  for  administrative  purposes  had 
taken  place  before  the  Potsdam  meet- 
ing." But  there  never  was  a  final  defi- 
nition of  that  frontier,  said  Mr. 
Byrnes,  which  is  to  divide  Germany 
and  Poland  in  the  postwar  years. 

Finally,  and  of  extreme  importance, 
not  fully  recognized  in  the  United 
States,  our  occupying  forces  are  to  stay 
in  Europe  until  peace  is  secured.  "Se- 
curity forces  will  probably  have  to  re- 
main in  Germany  for  a  long  period. 
I  want  no  misunderstanding.  We  will 
not  shirk  our  duty.  We  are  not  with- 
drawing. As  long  as  an  occupation 
force  is  required  in  Germany  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  will  be  a 
part  of  that  occupation  force." 

The  Main  Problem 

While  these  grave  questions,  which 
Mr.  Byrnes  so  frankly  faced  in  his 
Stuttgart  address,  were  not  on  the 
agenda  of  the  present  Paris  Confer- 
ence, they  were  ever  present  in  the 
minds  of  the  European  statesmen  of 
all  countries.  Therefore,  it  can  hardly 
be  hoped  that  the  treaties  now  being 
negotiated  with  the  lesser  powers  will 
furnish  a  lasting  political  or  economic 
program  because  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  European  economy  and  state- 
craft still  to  be  settled.  There  almost 
certainly  will  have  to  be  readjustments 
later  on.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that 
die  United  Nations  by  that  time  will 
be  able  to  function  as  the  guardian  of 
peace  and  the  agent  of  prosperity. 

The  conclusion,  however,  is  not 
iccessarily  that  the  time  table  is 
wrong  and  that  the  settlement  of 
Sermany  should  have  been  worked 
)ut  first.  Against  this  line  of  reasoning 
.here  is  an  argument  which  must  not 
3e  lost  to  sight.  The  main  problem 
n  the  settlement  of  Germany  is  that 
if  a  guaranty  of  peace.  This  is  a 
Droblem  which  cannot  be  solved  by 
he  restoration  of  prewar  conditions, 
ivhich  is  the  normal  basis  of  peace- 
making. 

None  of  the  conquerors  of  Ger- 
riany  can  for  a  moment  think  of 
nerely  sending  the  Germans  back  to 
heir  peacetime  pursuits  on  the  gen- 


Whitelaw  in   '1  tie  Lontiun  utiuy  ftcraid 
"The  Other  Big  Four" 


erous  terms  which  Grant  offered  Lee 
at  Appomattox,  when  he  gave  the 
Confederate  soldiers  their  horses  and 
mules  for  the  spring  plowing.  The 
tractors  on  German  farms,  instead  of 
taking  grain  to  market,  could  haul 
rocket  bombs  to  and  from  their  hid- 
den storage  centers;  for  the  tools  and 
implements  of  peace  can  be  readily 
converted  into  those  of  war. 

German  science  is  still  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Our  military  experts 
tell  us  that  if  Hitler  had  given  it  a 
free  hand  it  might  very  well  have 
won  the  war  for  Germany.  Frankly, 
no  one  knows  just  how  to  prevent  it 
from  •  becoming  equally  dangerous 
again. 

The  Final  Answer 

The  ultimate  solution  of  the  Ger- 
man problem  is  not  in  any  kind  of 
disarmament,  for  as  soon  as  one 
weapon  is  outlawed,  science  discovers 
or  invents  another  still  more  dreadful. 
The  final  remedy  is  to  get  rid  of  war 
itself.  This  and  this  alone  is  the  solu- 


tion of  the  German  problem.  It  is  a 
solution  which  cannot  be  worked  out 
by  Germany  itself,  nor  embodied  in 
any  one  treaty.  All  that  can  be  said 
now  is  that  in  the  German  settlement 
the  way  must  be  cleared  and  the  path 
made  straight  for  the  United  Nations. 
The  treaties  which  are  now  being 
shaped  for  Italy,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Finland  have  no  such 
far  reach.  They  are,  in  fact,  little  more 
than  the  ending  of  the  state  of  war 
by  countries  still  in  a  state  of  confu- 
sion. But  this  localization  of  aim  only 
makes  the  Peace  Conference  all  the 
more  important  for  them.  It  is 'their 
one  chance  to  assert  their  claims,  even 
in  protest  against  the  draft  treaties 
prepared  by  the  Great  Powers.  The 
fact  that  they  have  registered  over  two 
hundred  such  protests  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  whatever  the  future  may 
offer,  they  are  staking  out  their  claims 
now,  more  concerned  with  the  atti- 
tude of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  western 
(Continued  on  p.age  376) 
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Photos  by  U.   S.  Department  of  the  Interior,   Bonneville  Power  Administration 
The   Bonneville  Dam  and  powerhouse   on   the   Columbia   River,    from    which   energy   flows  to   farms   and   industry  in  five  states 

Bonneville  Power  and  Labor 

Communities  bedeviled  by  public  service  strikes  and  strike  threats  might  as  well  take 
a  leaf  from  the  book  of  employe-administrator  relations  on  a  great  power  grid  system. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN*  WHO  WORK  FOR  THE 

government  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  their  wages  and  working 
conditions.  They  are  organizing, 
designating  spokesmen,  making  de- 
mands, joining  in  efforts  to  improve 
their  lot  as  wage  earners.  The  gen- 
eral public  reaction  to  such  activities 
is  not  always  constructive  or  en- 
lightened. Today  employe  relations 
in  the  public  service  are  at  the  cross- 
roads. 

All  the  more,  because  postwar  la- 
bor troubles  have  not  been  confined 
to  private  industry.  The  country  has 
beei>  experiencing  strikes  or  threats  of 
strikes  in  the  public  service  as  well — 
municipal  transportation  employes  in 
Detroit,  Seattle,  New  York,  and  San 
Francisco;  custodial  employes  in  the 
St.  Louis  public  schools;  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  the  cities  of 
-Houston,  Texas,  and  Rochester,  N.Y.; 
employes  in  the  public  works  depart- 
ment of  Portland,  Me.,  and  the  sani- 
tary department  of  Tulsa,  Okla.;  pub- 
lic school  teachers  in  Norwalk,  Conn., 


OTTO  S.  BEYER 

to  cite  some  outstanding  examples. 
These  incidents,  which  repeated 
familiar  labor  dispute  patterns,  have 
served  to  reopen  the  arguments  about 
the  rights  of  public  servants  to  join 
unions,  to  bargain  collectively,  put  for- 
ward claims  and  grievances,  make 
written  labor  agreements,  and  to  strike 
and  picket.  Rights  and  privileges  won 
by  private  workers  have  been  written 
into  federal  and  state  laws  and  de- 

— By, a  consulting  engineer  who  help- 
ed develop  outstanding  labor-manage- 
ment _  cooperative  schemes  on  several 
railroad  systems. 

Mr.  Beyer  was  for  six  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  (Railway)  Media- 
tion Board.  During  the  war  he  served 
as  director  of  the  division  of  transport 
personnel  in  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission. 

He  is  now  consultant  on  labor  rela- 
tions in  the  field  of  publicy  owned 
and  operated  utilities,  and  a  special 
lecturer  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 


veloped   by   both   administrative   anc 
judicial    agencies. 

Will  it  be  necessary  to  set  up  specia 
boards  and  mediation  services  in  thi: 
field?  Or  can  the  situation  be  ban 
died  without  new  legal  mandates  anc 
further  extension  of  our  already  com 
plicated  public  administrative  am 
judicial  network?  A  few  public  agen 
cies,  bolder  perhaps  and  more  im 
aginative  than  others,  have  felt  fre< 
to  explore  the  question  of  employi 
relations  and  to  experiment  with  fresl 
solutions. 

The  Bonneville  Grid 

The  latest  of  these  agencies  to  tackli 
its  labor  problems  along  new  am 
realistic  lines  is  the  Bonneville  Powe 
Administration.  This  is  a  federa 
agency,  originally  created  in  1937  t 
market  the  hydroelectric  energy  gen 
erated  at  the  Bonneville  Dam  on  tb 
Columbia  River  in  the  Pacific  North 
west.  Later,  the  power  generated  a 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  further  u| 
the  Columbia  was  also  turned  over  t< 
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e  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
i  distribution.  As  additional  federal 
ims  are  built  in  the  Columbia  River 
isin  the  plan  is  to  Iced  the  power 
us  generated  into  the  Bonneville 
stem  for  marketing. 
The  energy  produced  at  the  two  ex- 
ing  dams  flows  to  industries,  farms, 
id  homes  over  more  than  2,500  miles 
high-voltage  transmission  lines — 
ie  of  the  nation's  biggest  and  most 
fective  power  grid  systems.  The  to- 
I  territory  served  by  Bonneville  is 
me  85,000  square  miles  in  area,  cov- 
ing most  of  the  states  of  Washing- 
n  and  Oregon,  with  new  lines  now 
ing  extended  into  northern  Idaho 
id  \vestern  Montana. 
The  total  cost  to  date  of  this  vast 
>\ver  generation  and  distribution 
stem,  exclusive  of  irrigation  and 
wigation  facilities,  is  close  to  $250,- 
10,000.  Its  operation  and  mainten- 
ice  employ  regularly  some  2,000 
orkcrs,  most  of  whom  are  highly 
illed  technicians  and  craftsmen, 
'uring  the  war  it  was  sometimes 
:cessary  to  construct  transmission 
les  in  a  great  hurry;  for  example, 
bring  power  to  the  large  atom  fis- 
:>n  installations  at  Pasco,  Wash.,  to 
uminum  plants  near  Spokane  and 
:>rtland,  to  shipyards  and  aircraft  in- 
.istries  in  Portland  and  Seattle.  Then 
ie  number  of  employes  in  the  Bonne- 
lie  service  rose  to  nearly  5,000. 
The  administration  of  Bonneville  is 
ider  the  general  direction  of  the  Sec- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Except  for  a 
w  positions,  all  employes  of  the 
anneville  Power  Administration  arc 
bject  to  the  civil  service  laws  of  the 
deral  government.  But  since  the 
lassification  Act  does  not  apply  to 
borers,  mechanics,  and  workmen," 
e  pay  rates  of  these  particular  em- 
ayes  of  Bonneville  were  originally 
term  i  ned  in  keeping  with  the  so- 
led "prevailing  wage  principle"  by 
ige  boards  set  up  by  administrative 
ion. 

Most  of  the  craftsmen  employed  by 
mneville  are  recruited  from  the 
ashington  and  Oregon  labor  mar- 
ts, which  center  chiefly  in  Seattle 
d  Portland.  For  many  years  the 
illed  trades  workers  of  these  mar- 
ts have  relied  upon  collective  bur- 
ining  with  their  employers  to  fix 
tes  of  pay,  hours,  and  working  con- 
tions.  As  a  result  craftsmen  drawn 
to  the  service  of  Bonneville  were 
etty  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
iditions  of  labor  unionism,  especi- 
y  the  right  to  organize  and  to  ne- 


gotiate labor  agreements.  They  had 
had  little  if  any  acquaintance  with  the 
intricate  procedures  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  its  agencies  in  selecting 
and  hiring  employes,  setting  wage 
rates,  especially  by  wage  boards,  or 
making  working  rules. 

Friction  at  Bonneville 

As  time  went  on  these  skilled 
craftsmen  began  to  ask  why  they 
could  not  confer  with  management 
at  Bonneville  through  union  repre- 
sentatives just  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  do  with  the  managements 
of  the  privately  owned  and  operated 
power  systems  of  the  Northwest.  It 
did  not  make  sense  to  them  that  the 
federal  governrnent,  which  encour- 
aged other  employers  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  their  employes,  should 
not  be  willing  to  use  this  same 
method,  especially  in  public  enter- 
prises which  were  in  active  competi- 
tion with  private  undertakings.  This 
critical  attitude  was  aggravated  by 
other  factors  in  the  situation. 

Because  of  the  complicated  wage 
and  personnel  procedures  of  the  gov- 
ernment, both  labor  and  administra- 
tion spokesmen  gradually  grew  con- 
tused and  apprehensive  about  han- 
dling current  problems,  with  the  result 
that  important  rules  and  wage  ad- 
justments which  should  have  been 
made  promptly  suffered  longer  and 
longer  delays.  When  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  decide  upon  a  line  of  action, 
the  administrative  tendency  is  to  play 
sale  and  wait,  or  do  nothing  at  all. 


This  does  not  make  for  good  labor 
iclations. 

Further,  Bonneville's  competitors, 
the  private  power  companies  and  the 
transmission  line  contractors,  were 
quick  to  remind  the  unions  and  their 
leaders  that  government  practice  on 
projects  such  as  Bonneville,  stripped 
wage  earners  of  the  benefits  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  If  permitted  to  grow, 
"bureaucracy"  would  make  union 
membership  unnecessary  and  union 
leaders  superfluous. 

Bonneville  employes,  they  further 
pointed  out,  were  denied  the  benefits 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  in  gen- 
eral were  reduced  to  the  status  of 
wards  of  the  government.  By  the  very 
nature  of  their  employment,  these  iji- 
terests  argued,  public  employes  were 
barred  from  using  private  industry's 
recognized  procedures  and  tactics 
when  they  sought  correction  of  exist- 
ing wrongs  or  desired  to  better  their 
conditions.  The  aggressive  opponents 
of  public  power  made  much  of  this 
propaganda  line  to  the  detriment  of 
Bonneville,  its  public  purposes,  and 
the  health  of  its  labor  relations. 

By  late  1944  it  became  clear,  after 
seven  years  of  operation,  that  the  la- 
bor situation  at  Bonneville  called  for 
a  new  approach  if  serious  problems 
were  to  be  avoided  and  sound  coop- 
eration between  workers  and  manage- 
ment developed.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  Bonneville  was  threatened  with 
immediate  strikes  or  other  labor  stop- 
pages, but  the  atmosphere  was  thick- 
ening. The  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 


Paul  Raver,  Bonneville  administrator  (center)  looks  on  while  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee  for  the  Columbia   Power  Trades  Council  signs  the   labor-management   agreement 
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Bonneville   workmen   install   a   lightning   arrester   at  the   substation   in   Spokane,   Wash. 


istration  had  two  alternatives:  it 
could  let  matters  drift  and  so  wait 
until  the  employes,  with  their  unions 
and  labor  leaders,  forced  the  issue;  or 
it  could  take  stock  of  the  situation  be- 
fore things  grew  critical,  formulate  a 
policy,  and  invite  its  employes  through 
their  labor  representatives  to  try  to 
work  out  healthy  relationships.  Of  the 
two  approaches,  Bonneville  wisely 
chose  the  latter. 

To  go  back  a  bit,  several  years  ear- 
lier there  had  come  into  being  a  fed- 
eration of  local  AFL  power,  metal, 
and  construction  trade  unions,  mem- 
bers of  which  were  employed  by  Bon- 
neville. This  Columbia  Power  Trades 
Council,  AFL,  defined  its  purposes 
thus: 

The  expanding  interest  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  business  of  producing 
and  distributing  electric  power,  and  the 
effect  of  same  upon  the  economy  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  make  necessary  the 
creation  of  an  agency  of  labor,  whereby 
fair  and  equitable  labor  relations  be- 
tween the  federal  government,  as  an 
employer,  and  those  persons  whom  it 
employs  may  be  developed. 

Therefore,  to  coordinate  and  harmon- 
ize the  activities  of  those  labor  organiza- 
tions whose  members  are  employed  in 
the  federally  owned  power  industry  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  to  improve, 
promote,  and  protect  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  physical  well-being  of  those 
so  employed,  and  to  advance  the  de- 


velopment of  the  federal  power  program, 
this  nonprofit  and  unincorporated  or- 
ganization is  formed. 

First  Steps  Toward  Agreement 

Despite  its  aims,  the  council  never 
attempted  to  enter  into  any  formal 
understanding  with  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  nor  did  Bonne- 
ville ever  seek  to  go  beyond  informal 
conferences  with  the  council's  officers 
or  with  spokesmen  for  its  member 
unions  when  special  problems  arose. 
It  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1944-45 
that  the  council  even  went  so  far  as 
to  set  up  a  committee  of  five  prepared 
to  speak  for  the  fifty  local  unions 
identified  with  it. 

Upon  invitation  of  the  administra- 
tor of  Bonneville,  Dr.  Paul  Raver, 
this  committee  met  in  January  with  a 
committee'  named  by  him  to  go  into 
the  whole  matter  of  what  should  be 
done  to  put  labor  relations  on  a  sound 
basis.  The  aim  was  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  causes  of  conflict  and 
frustration,  and  at  the  saine  time  to 
strengthen  a  common  desire  for  co- 
operation and  good  public  service. 

At  their  first  meeting  the  two  com- 
mittees decided  that  each  should  pre- 
pare a  written  statement,  setting  forth 
its  ideas  on  the  working  relationship 
between  Bonneville  and  the  employes. 
These  statements,  exchanged  simul- 
taneously, were  expected  to  reveal  the 
areas  of  agreement  and  of  difference 


as  a  basis  tor  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittees. 

The  novelty  of  this  method  of  clear- 
ing the  ground  appealed  to  both  sides. 
The  usual  practice  is  for  labor  repre- 
sentatives to  submit  proposals  or  de- 
mands for  the  consideration  of  man- 
agement representatives,  who  in  turn 
cautiously  put  forward  counter  pro- 
posals. Negotiations  all  too  often  go 
forward  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
suspicion  and  distrust. 

The  preliminary  exchange  of  writ- 
ten propositions  altered  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  procedure.  It  dispelled 
any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  unions 
as  to  the  readiness  of  the  Bonneville 
Administration  to  work  out  whole- 
some relationships.  Discussions  and 
conferences  proceeded,  not  as  if  labor 
was  trying  to  pry  something  out  of  a 
icluctant  management,  but  rather  as 
if  both  were  faced  with  a  common 
problem:  how  best  to  define,  estab- 
lish, and  carry  on  their  future  rela- 
tionship so  that  the  interests  of  em- 
ployes, management,  and  the  public 
would  be  effectively  served. 

After  each  committee  had  had  am- 
ple time  to  study  the  other's  proposal, 
joint  conferences  were  resumed.  Many 
complexities  grew  out  of  the  far-flung 
nature  of  the  Bonneville  undertaking; 
others  out  of  the  fact  that  Bonneville 
is  an  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 


The  control  room — a  24-hour  vigil 
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Employes   and    administrators   meet    to   work   out  the  40-hour  week  and  new  wage  rates 


ment,  subject  to  its  laws,  regulations, 
and  policies,  and  not  a  privately 
owned  and  operated  power  system. 

It  was  not  always  easy  for  a  group 
of  labor  leaders  brought  up  in  the 
school  of  collective  bargaining  as  de- 
veloped under  free  enterprise  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  authority  and 
discretion  vested  in  a  public  adminis- 
trator, responsible  to  the  sovereign 
government  of  his  country,  and  a 
private  manager  answerable  only  to 
the  chief  executive,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  the  stockholders  of  a 
single  company.  These  matters  and 
many  more  called  for  considerable  ex- 
ploration, so  that  an  agreement  could 
be  reached  which  would  meet  the 
tests  of  legality  and  of  administrative 
standards,  and  also  fit  labor's  own 
frame  of  reference. 

Conference  Results 

The  deliberations,  carried  on  for 
four  months,  produced  a  detailed 
document  setting  an  employment  and 
labor  relations  pattern  on  the  one 
hand  for  all  Bonneville's  hourly-rated 
employes,  that  is,  those  not  subject  to 
the  Classification  Act,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  trades  and  crafts 
represented  by  the  unions  operating 
through  the  Columbia  Power  Trades 
Council. 

The  document,  labeled  "Agreement 
Between  the  Administrator,  Bonne- 
ville  Power  Administration,  and  Co- 
lumbia Power  Trades  Council,"  was 


formally   executed  on   May   2,    1945. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  basic 
scheme  is  to  establish  conference  and 
consultative  machinery  and  proce- 
dures for  the  purpose  of  determining 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  pay,  hours, 
and  working  conditions.  Further,  it 
seeks  to  help  employes  better  their 
working  conditions  especially  through 
stabilization  of  employment,  and  to 
increase  their  efficiency  and  respon- 
sibility; to  adjust  promptly  all  differ- 
ences between  labor  and  management; 
to  strengthen  labor-management  co- 
operation, and  to  aid  in  reestablishing 
former  servicemen  as  Bonneville  em- 
ployes. 

Except  in  a  few  particulars,  the 
agreement  is  a  statement  of  policy 
and  procedure  rather  than  a  schedule 
of  fixed  labor  standards.  Rates  of  pay, 
working  rules,  and  the  like,  where  not 
set  by  law,  are  left  for  determination 
by  methods  established  under  the 
agreement. 

On  rates  of  pay,  for  example,  the 
agreement  provides  that  once  each 
year,  but  not  more  often,  the  admin- 
istrator or  the  council  may  notify  the 
other  in  writing  that  a  conference  is 
desired  to  consider  the  need  for  re- 
viewing any  or  all  existing  rates  of 
pay.  This  notice  must  be  acknowl- 
edged within  ten  days  and  a  date  set 
for  the  preliminary  meeting.  If  this 
meeting  decides  on  forrnal  negotia- 
tions, conferences  must  get  under  way 
within  thirty  days. 


Meanwhile,  joint  fact-finding  com- 
mittees are  to  be  set  up  to  .establish 
facts  bearing  upon  the  determination 
of  wage  rates.  Such  material  would 
include  job  classifications  and  condi- 
tions '  of  employment,  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  pay  rates  established 
by  collective  bargaining  for  work  of  a 
similar  nature  performed  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  in  the  labor  market 
from  which  Bonneville  draws  its 
workers.  These  facts  are  to  be  given 
due  consideration  by  the  negotiators. 

If  the  conferees  are  unable  to  agree, 
they  will  call  in  a  mediator  from  a 
standing  panel  of  five.  Should  the  me- 
diator in  turn  be  unsuccessful  in 
bringing  the  parties  together,  then 
each  agrees  to  designate  an  arbitrator. 
These  two  arbitrators,  with  a  third 
chosen  by  them  or  appointed  by  the 
mediator,  will  proceed  to  settle  the 
issue  by  arbitration.  Both  parties  are 
bound  to  abide  by  the  arbitration 
award. 

Any  major  issue,  including  revisions 
of  the  basic  agreement,  as  well  as 
wage  rates  and  working  conditions, 
is  subject  to  this  process  of  adjust- 
ment, as  are  individual  grievances 
which  cannot  be  settled  in  direct  con- 
ferences. 

These  features  of  the  agreement 
have  a  special  significance  in  the  light 
of  the  document's  opening  paragraph 
which  recognizes  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  is  an  agency 
of  the  sovereign  government  of  the 
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United  States;  that  prficers  and  em- 
ployes of  Bonnevillc  must  comply 
with  all  applicable  federal  laws,  execu- 
tive orders,  regulations  and  policies. 
And,  this  being  so,  the  parties  agree 
that,  pending  the  adjustment  of  any 
issues  arising  between  them,  there  will 
be  no  change  in  the  terms  of  any  pre- 
vious written  understanding  applic- 
able to  the  issue,  nor  will  there  be 
any  stoppage  or  interference  with  the 
progress  of  work  by  the  employes. 

Thus,  so  long  as  the  agreement  re- 
mains in  effect,  no  situation  can  pos- 
sibly arise  warranting  work  stoppages 
or  strikes  by  the  employes  or  their 
unions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bon- 
neville  agreement  provides  for  the 
prompt  adjustment  of  any  sort  of  dif- 
ference or  dispute,  including  issues  of 
union  jurisdiction.  Short  of  legal  pro- 
hibition, this  probably  is  as  effective 
a  way  as  can  be  devised  to  prevent 
strikes  in  the  public  service. 

The  Agreement  in  Action 

But  the  test  of  a  labor  agreement  is 
is  not  the  content  nor  the  eloquence 
of  its  text  but  the  conduct  of  the 
parties  in  their  day  by  day  dealings 
with  one  another.  Do  they  regard 
each  other  as  equals  willing  to  assume 
equal  responsibility  for  settling  their 
problems?  Or  do  conferences  and 
negotiations  proceed  as  if  it  is  one 
party's  privilege  to  propose  and  the 
other  party's  prerogative  to  dispose? 

It  is  a  little  more  than  a  year  now 
since  the  agreement  between  Bonne- 
ville  and  the  Columbia  Power  Trades 
Council  became  effective.  In  this  time 
a  good  deal  has  been  achieved  by  way 
of  improving  the  conditions  that  led 
to  the  negotiation  of  the  agreement. 

First  and  foremost,  the  employes 
have  acquired  a  definite  sense  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  processes  by  which 
their  labor  standards  are  determined. 
Rates  of  pay,  hours,  working  rules, 
and  the  like  are  no  longer  the  result 
of  "unilateral"  or  "administrative" 
action.  Rather  they  are  the  result  of 
deliberations  with  management  in 
which  the  employes  through  their 
self-chosen  agents  participate  as 
equals.  At  a  time  when  there  is  so 
much  emphasis  on  "doing  things 
democratically,"  this  sense  of  group 
participation  has  had  a  very  salutary 
effect  on  morale  at  Bonneville. 

The  tendency  for  individual  Bonnc- 
ville  workers  and  for  local  labor  lead- 
ers to  find  fault  with  Bonneville  su- 
pervision and  administrative  decisions 
as  to  whether  new  construction  work 


should  be  done  by  "force  account''  or 
by  private  contractors  has  subsided. 
At  the  same  time,  the  attitude  of  the 
employes  as  a  whole  and  of  their  labor 
spokesmen  toward  Bonneville  as  a 
public  power  undertaking,  has  stead- 
ily improved.  This  in  turn  has  sup- 
plied the  answer  to  the  real  test  of  a 
labor  agreement  posed  above.  The 
attitude  of  Bonneville  labor  spokes- 
men and  supervisors  towards  one  an- 
other has  become  wholesome  and  con- 
structive. It  is  no  longer  critical. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  over-all  effect 
on  the  organization  that  the  new  labor 
dispensation  at  Bonnevillc  is  to  be 
appraised.  How  successful  have  the 
parties  been  in  meeting  the  various 
acute  problems  that  ultimately  lead  to 
the  negotiation  of  an  agreement? 

Because  the  matter  of  adjusting 
wages  had  been  held  in  abeyance  so 
long,  the  most  important  subject  de- 
manding attention,  as  soon  as  the 
basic  agreement  was  out  of  the  way, 
was  the  wage  scale  of  the  employes 
concerned.  Machinery  for  joint  wage 
negotiations  and  fact-finding  pre- 
scribed by  the  agreement  was  prompt- 
ly set  up  and  put  in  motion. 

The  findings  of  a  wage  study,  un- 
dertaken in  connection  with  these  ne- 
gotiations, became  the  basis  for  revis- 
ing pay  rates  and  classifications  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  those  in 
the  Washington-Oregon  labor  market. 
This  was  not  a  simple  matter.  Rates 
of  pay  in  the  Northwest  vary  from 
community  to  community,  but  it  is 
distinctly  to  the  interests  of  Bonneville 
to  have  uniform  wage  rates  through- 
out its  territory.  Thorough  discussion 
led  to  a  series  of  reasonable  compro- 
mises on  both  pay  rates  and  job  classi- 
fications, and  a  wage  schedule  was 
finally  agreed  to  and  attached  to  the 
basic  agreement. 

This  was  completed  early  in  August 
11H5,  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  sur- 
render. Shortly  after,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, orders  went  out  to  elimi- 
nate overtime  on  all  government 
financed  or  operated  activities  and  to 
get  back  to  the  basic  40-hour  work- 
week as  quickly  as  possible.  Since 
this  reduction  in  worktimc  obviously 
threatened  to  reduce  weekly  earnings, 
a  demand  arose  all  over  the  country 
for  an  adjustment  upward  in  prevail- 
ing straight-time  wage  rates. 

Along  with  all  other  northwest  in- 
dustries, Bonneville  had  been  working 
an  extra  day  at  overtime  rates.  The 
matter  of  how  best  to  meet  the  new 
situation  was  discussed  by  the  repre- 


sentatives of  the  Columbia  Power 
Trades  Council  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  and  an  under- 
standing was  soon  reached.  This  pro- 
vided that,  if  and  when  overtime  was 
eliminated,  Bonneville  would  be 
guided  in  compensating  for  loss  of 
overtime  earnings  by  the  adjustment 
agreed  to  between  the  Northwest's 
power  industry  generally  and  the 
unions  having  members  among  its 
own  employes. 

Decisions  Around  the  Table 

Pending  conferences  to  determine 
these  adjustments,  Bonneville  ar- 
ranged for  the  maintenance  of  the 
wartime  workweek  as  long  as  work 
was  available  for  those  then  on  its 
payrolls.  By  early  fall  the  appropriate 
industry-wide  determinations  had 
been  made,  and  in  October  1945 
Bonneville  and  the  Columbia  Power 
Trades  Council  adopted  these  and 
converted  to  the  40-hour  workweek 
without  a  hitch. 

Other  problems  now  presented 
themselves  for  joint  attention,  brought 
up  from  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
conference  table. 

Thus,  ordinarily  the  unemployment 
insurance  feature  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  does  not  apply  to  w.^e  earn- 
ers in  the  service  of  the  government, 
even  though  they  may  not  differ  in 
the  nature  of  their  employment  from 
workers  in  private  industry.  The  Co- 
lumbia Power  Trades  Council  and 
Bonneville  took  -joint  cognizance  of 
the  situation  and  agreed  that  the 
remedy  lay  in  amending  both  the 
Bonneville  enabling  act  and  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  make  the  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  benefits  pos- 
sible for  Bonneville's  employes.  Legis- 
lation was  prepared  and  subsequently 
enacted  by  Congress,  and  today  n 
Bonneville  worker  who  is  laid  off  is 
entitled  to  unemployment  benefits  just 
as  is  any  other  power  industry  em- 
ploye. The  basic  agreement  letwe 
Bonneville  and  the  Columbia  Power 
Trades  Council  provided  the  confer- 
ence and  consultative  machinery  that 
effected  this  reform. 

Again,  the  day  by  day  working 
rules  of  the  various  skilled  crafts  in 
the  service  of  Bonneville  had  long 
been  in  need  of  revision  because  of 
fundamental  changes  in  basic  work- 
ing conditions.  The  process  not  only 
of  formulating  but  of  revising  such 
rules  is  not  a  simple  one.  In  either 
case,  an  orderly  method  of  enlisting 
(Continued  on  page  373) 
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Ten  Million  Women 


How  a  far-flung  organization  of  church  women,  breaking  denominational  barriers, 
is   striving   to    apply    Christian   principles  to  the  communty  problems  of  today. 

MARGARET  HILLER  AND  BEULAH  WELDON  BURHOE 


THE  UNITED  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCH 
Women  is  one  of  those  organizations 
which  :;s  potent  in  its  influence  but 
which  rarely  makes  the  headlines. 
Recently,  when  Mrs.  Tamaki  Uemura, 
an  ordained  Christian  minister  in 
Japan,  asked  for  a  visa  to  the  United 
States  ic  confer  with  the  leaders  and 
membership  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country,  her  request 
was  denied.  But  when  it  was  learned 
that  she  would  bring  her  message  not 
to  one  church  group  but  to  the  United 
Couno.  of  Church  Women's  biennial 
Assembly,  meeting  in  Grand  Rapids 
next  month,  she  received  her  passport. 
The  UCCW  thinks  of  itself  as  a 
"listening  post  and  a  voice,  a  clearing 
house  and  a  channel"  to  Protestant 
church  women  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  organized  in  1941  through  a 
merger  of  the  Committee  of  Women's 
Work  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Con- 
ference, the  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions,  and  the  National 
Counci.'  of  Church  Women,  because 
its  leaders  believed  that  "ten  million 
Protestant  church  women  working  to- 
gether can  change  the  world."  They 
hold  that  if  the  simple  Christian  ethic 
that  al.  men  are  brothers  can  be  ap- 
plied tc  the  problems  of  the  local  com- 
munity, the  ideal  of  "one  world"  will 
become  a  reality. 

"A  Peculiar  Opportunity" 

Mrs.  Harper  Sibley,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  upon  her  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  UCCW  in  1944,  sent  out 
a  call  tc  the  Protestant  church  women 
of  all  denominations: 

"We.  as  women,  have  a  peculiar  op- 
portunity at  this  time.  We  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  ecclesiastical  difficul- 
ties to  be  solved.  We  have  already  a 
unity  of  the  spirit,  and  a  common 
bond  which  relates  us  to  one  another 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  We  also 
have  £n  unavoidable  responsibility." 

Mrs.  Sibley  had  had  long  experience 
with  these  difficulties  which  divide  the 
Christian  church  into  scores  of  de- 
nominations. A  leader  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  she  has  served  on  the 
nation;)  board  of  the  YWCA,  has 
been  vice-chairman  of  the  Rochester 


— Margaret  Hiller  is  now  editorial 
secretary  of  the  World  Emergency 
and  War  Victim  Fund  of  the  national 
board  of  the  YWCA.  From  1940  to 
1944,  she  was  managing  editor  of  that 
agency's  influential  publication,  The 
Woman's  Press. 

Mrs.  Burhoe,  formerly  rehabilita- 
tion director  of  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  served  during  the 
war  as  secretary  of  the  Inter- Faith 
Committee,  Russian  War  Relief.  She 
is  now  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Survey 
Associates. 


Federation  of  Churches,  president  of 
the  Rochester  Council  of  Church 
Women,  member  of  the  Jerusalem 
meeting  of  the  International  Mission- 
ary Council  in  1928,  delegate  to  the 
Oxford  Conference  on  Church,  Com- 
munity, and  State  in  1937,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  UCCW  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference. 

She  is  convinced  of  the  potential  in- 
fluence of  a  united  body  of  church 
women  whose  fellowship  surmounts 
denominational  barriers. 

To  understand  the  significance  of 
this  organization,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  Protestants  are  divided 
and  subdivided  into  242  denomina- 
tions. There  have  been  countless  at- 
tempts at  unification;  but  while  church 
boards  and  conferences  have  been  dis- 
cussing involved  problems  of  church 
unity,  the  women  of  some  72  de- 
nominations, including  most  of  the 
larger  ones,  have  simply  united  in  a 
program  of  work.  Because  the 
UCCW  is  a  lay  organization,  its  ac- 
tions are  unhampered  by  the  red  tape 
of  officialdom. 

The  national  office  at  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  is  working  with 
forty  state  councils  and  some  thirteen 
hundred  local  interdenominational 
councils.  The  executive  secretary, 
Ruth  Mougey  Worrell,  is  a  woman 
of  insight  and  with  rich  experience. 
She  was  born  in  a  parsonage  and 
spent  her  girlhood  in  Louisiana  where 
her  father  was  serving  as  minister  and 
teacher  under  the  Southern  Educa- 
tion and  Freedmen's  Aid  Bureau  ol 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Be- 


fore her  marriage  she  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Ohio  University,  and 
following  the  first  World  War  she  was 
a  member  of  the  national  staff  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Mrs.  Worrell  is 
known  as  author  and  producer  of 
some  of  the  largest  religious  pageants 
presented  in  this  country.  She  was 
the  first  executive  secretary  of  the 
women's  department  of  the  Ohio 
Council  of  Churches,  the  post  she 
left  to  direct  the  work  of  the  UCCW. 
The  UCCW  is  neither  a  pressure 
group  nor  a  political  organization. 
While  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  its  leaders  to  attain  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  the  membership, 
nevertheless  there  is  seldom  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  issues  where 
the  Christian  directive  is  clear.  The 
national  organization  functions 
through  committees,  the  two  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  Committee 
on  Christian  World  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Christian  Social  Rela- 
tions. 

• 

For  International  Understanding 

The  Committee  on  Christian  World 
Relations  is  now  concentrating 
on  the  United  Nations.  One  of  the 
United  Council's  vice-presidents, 
Mabel  Head,  is  spending  several 
months  as  an  official  observer  at  UN 
meetings  in  order  to  send  firsthand 
reports  to  the  councils. 

Miss  Head  was  for  ten  years  the 
secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Peace  Com- 
mittee. She  has  traveled  extensively 
in  the  Orient  and  in  Latin  America 
and  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a  leader 
of  discussion  groups  and  forums  on 
international  relations. 

The  UCCW  believes  that  the  UN 
should  have  power  to  make  and  en- 
force international  law.  These  or- 
ganized church  women  are  empha- 
sizing the  need  to  support  related  or- 
ganizations and  subsidiary  commis- 
sions such  as  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council;  they  are  working  for  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy: 
they  have  not  only  supported 
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Ruth  M.  Worrell  (left),  executive  secretary;  Mrs.  Harper  Sibley,  president,  UCCW 


UNRRA  and  labored  for  its  continu- 
ance but  they  have  done  much  to  sup- 
plement its  program. 

UN  Principles  in  the  U.  S. 

Because  of  their  conviction  that  the 
principles  of  the  UN  must  be  applied 
to  local  communities,  the  UCCW  in- 
itiated a  project  on  discrimination  in 
November  1945,  under  the  title  "The 
World  Charter  and  Your  Com- 
munity," based  on  a  phrase  from  Ar- 
ticle I,  paragraph  3,  "fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion." 

The  study  was  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  and 
was  conducted  by  Louise  Young,  a 
faculty  member  of  Scarritt  College, 
who  has  spent  her  life  in  the  field  of 
race  relations  in  the  Deep  South.  An 
outline  covering  the  main  areas  of 
probable  discrimination  against 
minority  groups  was  sent  to  1,300  lo- 
cal councils. 

Each  council  was  asked  to  investi- 
gate its  general  community  attitudes, 
to  discover  "what  groups  in  your  com- 
munity have  the  least  opportunity  to 
participate  in  all  phases  of  community 
life  —  foreign-born,  Negroes,  Jews, 
Mexicans,  other  Spanish  Americans, 
Oriental  Americans,  white  newcom- 
ers living  on  the  edge  of,  or  in  the 
slums  of,  your  city?  Are  opportuni- 
ties increasing  or  decreasing  for  any 
or  all  of  these  groups?" 

The  main  body  of  the  study  was 
divided  into  six  sections:  employment. 


citizenship,  education,  health,  child 
welfare,  and  religion,  with  suggestions 
as  to  sources  of  information.  Thus  the 
group  investigating  employment  was 
advised  to  interview  the  local  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  the 
department  of  public  welfare,  labor 
unions;  the  groups  studying  citizen- 
ship, the  mayor,  chief  of  police,  judge, 
city  attorney,  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  so  on.  The  questions 
called  for  concrete  information,  not 
generalities  or  expressions  of  opinion: 

Are  employment  opportunities  open  to 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  creed 
or  nationality? 

Do  all  feel  free  to  vote? 

Are  there  members  of  minority  groups 
in  your  city  council  or  on  your  school 
board? 

Which  group,  if  tiny,  experiences  dis- 
crimination in  citizenship  rights? 

Are  the  schools  equally  good  for  all 
the  children  in  your  community? 

Accompanying  the  outline  was  ;i 
sheet  of  simple  directions  which  said 
in  part:  "This  brief  study  of  your  own 
community  in  the  light  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  World  Charter  can  be 
completed  in  three  meetings  of  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty  to  fifty  persons.  Af- 
ter discussion  of  the  entire  project, 
the  committee  should  divide  itself  into 
six  subcommittees,  one  for  each  aspect 
of  the  study.  Each  subcommittee 
should  make  preliminary  plans  for  its 
investigations  and  should  assign  spe- 
cific responsibilities  to  each  member." 


Several  hundred  councils  went  to 
work  at  once  and  within  three  months 
written  reports  had  been  received  by 
the  national  office  from  more  than 
two  hundred  communities.  In  one 
city,  the  council,  in  their  endeavor  to 
emulate  on  a  small  scale  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  UN,  ets 
up  a  "Council  of  Human  Relations." 
On  the  committee  were  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  head  of  the  lo- 
cal Veterans  Administration,  the  su- 
pervisor of  a  club  of  aliens  who  were 
studying  to  become  citizens,  a  Negro 
attorney,  and  representatives  of  groups 
concerned  with  health,  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  so  on. 

Obviously  something  new  had  ap- 
peared in  this  community,  something 
with  a  powerful  potential.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  racial  discrimination 
in  their  own  community  had  shocked 
these  women  into  action — action  based 
on  cooperation  with  the  progressive 
forces  in  the  area.  In  the  face  of  old 
antagonisms  and  inherited  prejudices 
a  start  has  been  made  there  toward 
a  local  implementation  of  one  phase 
of  the  UN  Charter. 

As  soon  as  the  first  hundred  reports 
on  this  study  of  "The  World  Charter 
and  Your  Community"  were  received 
at  the  national  council,  58  councils 
were  invited  to  undertake  a  study  of 
segregation,  "because  segregation  is 
the  device  by  which  racial  discrimin- 
ation is  made  possible  and  the  pattern 
by  which  racial  distrust  is  perpetu- 
ated." When  the  study  is  completed, 
definite  plans  will  be  made  by  the  lo- 
cal councils  for  a  program  of  educa- 
tion for  church  groups,  leading  in 
turn  to  communitywide  action  in  co- 
operation with  many  organizations. 
The  final  report  of  the  study  will  be 
made  at  the  next  national  Assembly. 

Interracial  Practice 

These  studies  are  natural  out- 
growths of  the  policy  of  the  United 
Council,  which  lives  up  to  its  inter- 
racial convictions.  The  UCCW  began 
its  life  with  Negro  women  among  its 
national  officers.  The  board  now  in- 
cludes Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Ameri- 
can Indian  women  as  well.  There  is  a 
steady  growth  of  this  interracial  prac- 
tice in  local  councils  all  over  the  coun- 
try, including  the  Deep  South. 

Recently  a  group  of  Negro  women 
in  a  southern  city  turned  to  the  na- 
tional office  for  help  in  organizing  a 
Negro  branch  of  the  local  council. 
They  were  referred  to  a  city  near 
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them  where  the  local  leaders  through 
patient  efforts  over  several  years  had 
achieved  a  bi-racial  council,  with  com- 
plete representation  of  all  the  Negro 
churches  in  the  community. 

In  October  1945,  the  national  board 
of  the  UCCW  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  by- 
laws provide  that  all  meetings  of  the 
Assembly,  committees,  board  or  de- 
partments shall  be  "held  under  condi- 
tions in  which  there  shall  be  no  racial 
discrimination."  Washington  hotels 
and  restaurants  were  therefore  out  of 
bounds.  The  delegates  were  quartered 
in  private  homes,  many  Negro  women 
being  entertained  in  white  homes  and 
white  women  in  Negro  homes.  Mrs. 
Sibley,  the  president,  was  a  guest  at 
the  headquarters  residence  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women.  Dr. 
Paul  Douglas  and  his  sister  were 
hosts  to  both  Negro  and  white  dele- 
gates. 

Delegates  had  meals  in  a  church 
where  Christian  behavior  is  more  po- 
tent than  the  local  mores.  Among  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  conference 
was  one  which  read:  "Responsibility 
for  the  undemocratic  practices  in 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tion, rests  upon  all  the  people  and 
should  be  the  concern  of  every  Ameri- 
can." 

The  main  reason,  however,  for  the 
selection  of  the  capital  was  to  give 
the  delegates  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views  to  members  of  Con- 
gress. The  Washington  Post  carried 
a  lead  article  which  began:  "An  or- 
ganized group  of  church  women  will 
visit  Capitol  Hill  today  to  lobby  for 
a  definite  legislative  program  as  the 
first  step  to  put  church  women  more 
actively  into  public  life." 

This  program  includes  opposition  to 
peacetime  compulsory  military  train- 
ing; the  creation  of  an  international 
jody  to  control  atomic  energy;  a  per- 
manent Fair  Employment  Practices 
Committee;  continuing  use  of  fed- 
ral  funds  for  overseas  relief;  the 
idoption  of  the  sixty-five  cent  mini- 
•num  wage  law;  federal  aid  to  free, 
ax -supported  schools;  support  of  the 
naternal  and  child  health,  ami-poll 
ax,  housing,  full  employment,  social 
•ecurity,  and  price  control  bills.  A  let- 
er  to  President  Truman  ureed  that 
he  U.S.  work  for  the  "moral  leader- 
>hip  of  the  world,"  and  continued : 
'We  deplore  that  we  have  been  in- 
:ected  by  the  disease  we  started  out 
o  cure." 

The  legislative  program  is  an  im- 


portant part  of  the  work  of  the  state 
and  local  councils  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  national  program  is 
supplemented  by  support  of  similar 
and  related  legislation  on  the  state  and 
local  levels. 

Community  Problems 

While  the  Committee  on  Christian 
Social  Relations  is  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  racial  mi- 
norities, it  is  also  mobilizing  the  mem- 
bership of  local  councils  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  welfare. 

They  consider  no  community  need 
outside  their  province,  since  they  be- 
lieve that  anything  that  concerns  hu- 
man beings  is  the  business  of  the 
church  and  that  the  application  of 
Christian  principles  can  solve  any 
problem.  Local  councils  are  urged  to 
study  their  communities  and  to  choose 
areas  in  which  a  united  front  of  the 
church  women  can  be  most  effective. 
The  programs  of  the  local  councils 
therefore  vary  greatly.  Some  of  them 
in  the  larger  cities  are  organized  quite 
formally,  with  headquarters  and  a 
paid  staff.  In  the  smaller  communities 
they  are  informal  groups  working  on 
the  simple  principle  that  "in  union 
there  is  strength." 


Lhtturd    iNorton   plioto 

Mabel  Head 
UCCW  observer  at  UN  meetings 

In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  example,  the 
council  is  concerned  with  a  wide 
range  of  activities — youth  and  adult 
recreation,  labor  -  management  rela- 
tions, adult  education,  health,  hous- 
ing, veterans'  services,  and  very  close 
cooperation  with  the  social  agencies 
of  the  city.  They  have  a  well-organ- 
ized and  smoothly  functioning  speak- 
ers' bureau  and  conduct  a  weekly 


broadcast — "The  Wright  Family" — 
through  which  various  community 
problems  are  brought  to  a  wide  au- 
dience. 

The  Washington,  D.  C.,  council  has 
maintained  for  many  years  an  experi- 
enced juvenile  court  worker. 

To  review  the  major  activities  of 
even  a  small  number  of  the  1,300 
councils  would  take  many  pages,  and 
would  be  a  repetition  of  the  main 
theme  which  is  that  church  women 
are  taking  more  and  more  responsi- 
bility for  the  functioning  of  democ- 
racy and  discovering  that  as  a  united 
group  they  can  be  a  powerful  force 
in  any  community. 

The  wide  network  of  councils  scat- 
tered throughout  the  forty-eight  states 
acts  as  a  unit  in  the  observance  of 
three  special  da*ys,  the  World  Day  of 
Prayer,  May  Fellowship  Day,  and 
World  Community  Day. 

The  World  Day  of  Prayer,  the  first 
Friday  of  the  Lenten  season,  is  a  heri- 
tage from  the  past,  begun  in  1887  and 
now  observed  in  fifty-two  countries. 
Emphasis  in  the  early  days  was  on 
foreign  missions,  but  home  missions 
were  later  included  and  the  offerings 
now  find  their  way  not  only  to  foreign 
missions  but  to  the  support  of  work 
with  migrants  and  sharecroppers  and 
to  war  sufferers  in  many  lands. 

May  Fellowship  Day,  the  first  Fri- 
day in  May,  is  also  a  legacy  from  the 
clays  when  its  main  purpose  was  to 
emphasize  fellowship  among  church 
women  within  the  community.  But 
"Fellowship"  is  now  interpreted  not 
v  merely  as  getting  together  but  as  unit- 
ing for  action.  The  national  office 
sends  out  program  suggestions  to  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  local  com- 
munity. 

In  1945,  they  included  a  Children's 
Bureau  pamphlet,  "Building  the  Fu- 
ture for  Children  and  Youth,"  and 
made  page  references  to  its  questions 
on  local  community  facilities.  The  na- 
tional office  suggested  that  an  inter- 
pretation be  made  of  the  "strength 
and  weaknesses  of  the  community 
program,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
lead  to  closer  cooperation  with  all 
agencies  working  on  family  and  child 
welfare  problems,." 

The  May  Fellowship  Day  Commit- 
tee in  one  city  followed  this  sugges- 
tion by  investigating  and  publicizing 
the  needs  of  the  city's  children.  On 
the  "Day,"  social  workers  and  others 
presented  child  welfare  problems  and 
programs,  and  decisions  were  made  as 
(Continued  on  page  375) 
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The  World  Health  Organization 

For  the  first  time,  the  nations  unitedly  proclaim  the  right  to  health 
— and  an  Interim  Health  Commission  convenes  this  month  in  Switzerland 


"The  greatest  achievement  in  the 
history  of  international  public  health," 
—The  words  are  those  of  Dr.  Andriju 
Stampar,  rector  of  the  University  of 
Zagreb  (Yugoslavia),  and  himself  a 
farsighted  leader  in  the  field  con- 
cerned. He  was  characterizing  the 
charter  of  the  new  World  Health  Or- 
ganization (WHO),  signed  in  New 
York  on  July  22  by  the  official  dele- 
gates of  61  nations — every  one  of  the 
United  Nations  plus  10  others. 

Ten  countries  were  temporarily  left 
out:  Germany,  Japan,  Korea,  'and 
Spain  had  not  been  invited;  Afghani- 
stan, Rumania,  and  the  Yemen  were 
not  represented;  and  the  delegates  of 
Hungary,  Iceland,  and  Sweden  ab- 
stained from  signing.  These  countries 
may  join  later  if  admitted  by  a  simple 
majority  vote  of  the  prospective 
Health  Assembly. 

The  new  organization,  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  en- 
dowed with  an  autonomous  charter, 
is  completely  nonpolitical.  It  is  the 
first  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  in  which  the  USSR  has  par- 
ticipated. Soviet  delegates  not  only 
played  an  important  part  in  the  New 
York  conference,  scrutinizing  care- 
fully every  disposition  of  the  charter, 
but  showed  a  conciliatory  spirit  when 
di (Terences  of  opinion  arose. 

Whence  and  Whither  WHO 

This  new  single  agency  replaces  not 
only  L'Ofjice  International  d'Hvgiene 
I'ltblu/iie  established  in  Paris  in  1907, 
but  the  Health  Organization  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  health 
services  of  UNRRA.  Within  limits 
imposed  by  national  sovereignty,  it 
will  wield  the  power  to  coordinate,  as- 
sist, promote,  standardize,  and  or- 
ganize research,  information,  and  ac- 
tion in  the  field  of  physical  and  men- 
tal health. 

These  functions  will  be  achieved  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  where 
necessary— which  means,  for  example, 
fhat  there  is  no  intention  of  curtailing 
or  duplicating  the  present  health  work 
of  the  International  Labor  Office. 

Its  history  is  brief  and  American 
readers  need  only  recapitulation.  On 


RENE  SAND 

— By  a  member  of  the  international 
conference  which  drafted  its  constitu- 
tion in"  New  York  last  summer.  Dr. 
Sand  is  professor  of  social  medicine 
at  Brussels  University  and  spent  the 
last  months  of  World  War  II  as  a 
hostage  in  Nazi  hands.  Following 
World  War  I,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and 
later  had  an  outstanding  record  as 
Belgium's  Minister  of  Health. 

Active  in  international  conferences 
of  social  work  held  between  the  two 
wars,  he  is  today  a  key  figure  in 
plans  for  their  resumption. 


February  15  last,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
— upon  recommendation  of  the  dele- 
gates of  Brazil  and  China,  warmly 
supported  by  the  representative  of 
Yugoslavia  --  appointed  a  technical 
committee  of  sixteen  experts  to  pre- 
pare its  constitution.  These  met  in 
Paris  on  March  18  and  their  proposals 
were  la-id  before  an  International 
Health  Conference  called  in  New 
York  to  adopt  and  sign  a  final  text. 
Two  hundred  delegates,  not  only 
from  the  61  countries  but  from  vari- 
ous international  organizations  (in- 
cluding the  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions),  sat  from  June  \(>  to 
July  22,  under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  Dr.  Yves  Biraud  was 
in  charge  of  the  secretariat. 

The  constitution  adopted  was  re- 
markably broad  in  its  conception  of 
health.  This  the  preamble  defined  as 
"a  state  of  complete  physical,  mental 
and  social  well-being  and  not  merely 
the  absence  of  disease  or  infirmity." 
Less  generally  recognized  is  the  fact 
that,  for  the  first  time,  the  right  to 
health  was  proclaimed  by  the  govern- 
ments themselves: 

"The  enjoyment  of  the  highest  at- 
tainable standard  of  health  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  ever\  hu- 
man being  without  distinction  of  race, 
religion,  political  belief,  economic  or 
social  condition." 

Nor  were  psychological  elements 
lorgotten:  "Healthy  development  of 


the  child  is  of  basic  importance.  Th< 
ability  to  live  harmoniously  in  ; 
changing  total  environment  is  esscr 
tial  to  such  development." 

The  duties  of  national  government 
were  formulated  in  no  uncertaii 
terms:  These  "have  a  responsibility 
for  the  health  of  their  peoples  whicl 
can  be  fulfilled  only  by  the  provisioi 
of  adequate  health  and  social  meas 
ures."  Popular  health  education  wa 
given  its  due  place:  "Informed  opin 
ion  and  active  cooperation  on  the  par 
of  the  public  are  of  the  utmost  im 
portance  in  the  improvement  of  th< 
health  of  the  people."  Breaking 
fresher  ground,  the  preamble^  repeat 
edly  stressed  international  values.  Tc 
quote: 

The  health  of  all  peoples  is  funda 
mental  to  the  attainment  of  peace  anc 
security  and  is  dependent  upon  th< 
fullest  cooperation  of  individuals  anc 
states.  The  achievement  of  any  state  ir 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  healtl 
is  of  value  to  all.  Unequal  developmeni 
in  different  countries  in  the  promotior 
of  health  and  control  of  disease,  es 
pecially  communicable  disease,  is  a  com 
mon  danger.  The  extension  to  all  peo 
pies  of  the  benefits  of  medical,  psycho 
logical  and  related  knowledge  is  essential 
to  the  fullest  attainment  of  health. 

By  adopting  this  preamble  unani 
mously,  the  conference  gave  an  officia! 
status  to  the  views  of  those  who  think 
of  medicine  and  hygiene  as  social  and 
psychological  no  less  than  biological 
disciplines.  The  conception  of  "social 
medicine"  and  "social  health"  put  for- 
ward a  century  ago  in  England,  in  the 
United  States,  in  France,  in  Germany, 
thus  triumphs  in  its  recognition  by  61 
governments.  With  the  elements  ol 
the  task  staked  out,  the  constitution 
puts  as  their  common  objective: 

"The  attainment  b\>  all  people*  o\ 
the  highest  possible  level  of  healt 


Tools  for  Health 


To  help  implement  this  task,  the 
new  organization  includes  a  World 
Health  Assembly,  an  Executive  Board 
and  the  Secretariat. 

The  Assembly  will  be  composed  ofl 
delegates  appointed  by  the  membei 
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Surgeon    General    Thomas    Parran.    USA, 
president  of  the  Health  Conference 

nations — not  more  than  three  for  each 
country;  chosen  for  their  technical 
competence  in  the  field  of  health  and 
preferably  representing  national  health 
administrations.  Each  member  state 
has  one  vote  only.  The  assembly  will 
meet  yearly,  or  more  often  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  country  or  region  selected 
it  its  preceding  annual  session. 

The  Executive  Board.  While  the 
isscmbly  designates  the  eighteen  coun- 
ries  to  be  represented  on  this  Ex- 
cutive  Board,  their  governments  will 
hoose  the  persons  who  serve.  The 
'oard  will  meet  at  least  twice  a  year; 
nd  both  board  and  assembly  will 
lect  their  own  officers,  adopt  rules 
f  procedure,  establish  committees, 
all  conferences. 

The  Secretariat.  This  will  be  in 
large  of  a  director  general,  appointed 
y  the  health  assembly  on  the  nomi- 
ation  of  the  board.  Its  headquarters 
ill  be  located,  after  consultation  with 
te  United  Nations,  by  the  health  as- 
mbly  to  be  convened  in  1947.  The 
sembly,  however,  will  determine 
:ographical  areas  in  which  to  estab- 
ih  regional  committees  and  offices, 
ijoying  a  certain  freedom  of  action 
Kile  remaining  part  of  WHO. 

The  budget  will  be  voted  by  the 
orld  Health  Assembly  and  appor- 
ined  among  the  member  states  in 
rordanre  with  a  scale  to  be  fixed 
the  same  assembly. 

Fhe  constitution  recommends  active 
operation  with  international  and 
tional,  official  and  unofficial,  or- 
lizations;  with  the  professions  con- 
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ccrned;  with  institutions  of  teaching 
and  research.  The  liberal  spirit  which 
inspired  its  drafters  is  shown  in  Article 
8,  which  allows  "territories  or  groups 
of  territories  which  are  not  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  their  international 
relations"  -  that  is  colonies,  protec- 
torates, trustee  territories,  and  so  on— 
"to  be  admitted  as  associate  members 
by  the  health  assembly  upon  applica- 
tion ...  by  the  member  or  other  au- 
thority having  responsibility  for  their 
international  relations.  Representa- 
tives of  associate  members  .  .  .  should 
be  qualified  by  their  technical  com- 
petence in  the  field  of  health  and 
should  be  chosen  from  the  native 
population"  (italics  mine). 

Facing  Ahead 

The  conference  clearly  wanted  to 
dispense  with  formalities  and  delays  . 
in  the  organization  set  up.  Whereas 
conventions  or  agreements  can  only 
be  adopted  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  regu- 
lations relating  to  sanitary  and  quar- 
antine requirements,  to  nomenclature 
and  to  standards,  need  no  more  than 
a  simple  majority.  And  these  come 
automatically  into  force  except  for 
such  member  states  as  may  notify  the 
director  general  within  a  stated  period 
of  rejection  or  reservations. 

Among  the  many  experts  taking 
part  in  the  New  York  conference, 
three  are  bound  to  exert  continuing 
influence: 

—Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
whose  scientific  and  administrative 
abilities  are  outstanding; 


Dr.  G.  Brock  Chisholm,  Canada,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Interim  Health  Commission 


UN  photos 

Dr.  Fedor  G.  Krotkov,  deputy  minister  of 
health,    USSR,    sigrts    the    WHO    charter 


—Dr.  Fedor  Grigorievitch  Krotkov, 
deputy  minister  of  health  of  the 
USSR,  professor  at  the  Moscow  Cen- 
tral Post  Graduate  Institute,  member 
of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences; 

—Dr.  G.  Brock  Chisholm,  formerly 
deputy  minister  of  health  in  Canada's 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
—a  psychiatrist  especially  interested 
in  the  application  of  psychology  to 
technical,  social,  political  problems. 

Pending  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
stitution, an  Interim  Health  Commis- 
sion has  been  appointed.    It  includes 
the    representatives    from    Australia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Egypt,  France, 
India,  Liberia,  Mexico,  The  Nether- 
lands,    Norway,    Peru,    the    United 
Kingdom,    .the    United     States,     the 
USSR,    the    Ukrainian    SSR,    Vene- 
zuela,   and    Yugoslavia.    Dr.    Parran 
having  declined  the  chairmanship  of 
this  interim  commission,  Dr.  Krotkov 
was    unanimously    elected,    with    Dr. 
Chisholm  as  executive  secretary.  Dr. 
Krotkov    had    to    return    to    Russia, 
and  Dr.  Stampar  was  made  chairman. 
A  committee  on  administration  and 
finance  has  already  met.  This  decided 
to  reopen  the  Singapore  bureau  of  the 
Epidemiological    Intelligence    Service 
and  to  establish  without  delay  an  east- 
ern division  of  WHO.  The  Interim 
Commission  will  sit  in  Geneva  during 
October  and  November. 

The  world  is  now  provided  with  a 
strong  new  leverage  for  health.  Like 
every  other  international  organization, 
WHO  will  be  what  its  member  states 
make  of  it.  The  interest  shown  by  the 
governments  of  the  world  from  the 
outset  is  a  happy  omen  for  its  future. 
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The  Town  of  Beginning  Again 

A  behind-the-scenes  story  of  life  in  the  community  built  around  the  hidden  labora- 
tory where  the  first  A-bomb  was  made,  and  where  nuclear  research  goes  forward  now. 


Los  ALAMOS,  NEW  MEXICO,  THE  BIRTH- 
place  of  the  atomic  bomb,  is  one  of 
the  most  famous — and  mysterious — 
places  in  the  world.  It  leaped  into 
fame  on  August  6,  1945,  when  the 
first  atomic  bomb  burst  over  Hiro- 
shima. Unheard  of  until  that  day,  its 
present  life  is  as  hidden  from  most 
people  as  was  its  very  existence  in  pre- 
Hiroshima  days.  Then,  those  who  did 
know  of  it  dared  not  breathe  their 
knowledge. 

"What  do  you  tell  your  wife  when 
you  go  to  Shangri  La? ".was  the 
favorite  quip  of  the  few  consultants 
who  made  regular  trips  from  east  or 
west  to  Los  Alamos  during  the  tense 
months  when  the  bomb  was  in  the 
making.  Security  regulations  made  it 
impossible  even  to  hint  at  the  rigid 
secrecy  surrounding  the  project. 

The  puzzled  wives  in  question 
knew  only  that  their  husbands  had 
top  priority  on  airplane  flights  to 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.  When  they  had 
verified  the  safe  arrival  of  the  flight, 
they  undoubtedly  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief.  If  they  could  have  visualized 
the  rest  of  the  trip,  the  sigh  of  relief 
would  have  been  replaced  by  a  state 
of  tizzy,  until  a  telegram  came  saying 
"Arriving  home  on  Flight  X"  (on  a 
nice  safe  airplane). 

The  Road  to  Shangri  La 

The  trip  from  Albuquerque  to  Los 
Alamos  was,  and  still  is,  made  by  mo- 
tor car  in  three  hours.  Army  cars 
with  WAC  drivers  met  the  incoming 
consultants  and  drove  them  through 
the  eerily  beautiful  and  sparsely  set- 
tled New  Mexican  Indian  country, 
through  Santa  Fe,  on  and  on,  and  up, 
up  to  the  hidden  mesa  where  the 
"greatest  event  since  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis"  was  in  the  making. 

Anyone  taking  the  trip  now,  for 
the  first  time,  and  admitting  to  some 
justifiable  terror  at  the  steep  ascent 
and  sharp  turns,  not  to  mention  the 
sheer  drops  into  space,  is  laughed  at 
in  the  manner  of  the  oldtimer  with 
the  tenderfoot,  and  regaled  with 
alarming  tales  of  the  road  as  it  used 
to  be — just  a  series  of  switchbacks, 
passes,  cuts  and  drops. 


MARIE  KINZEL 

— By  the  wife  of  one  of  the  "Shangri 
La"  scientists.  Formerly  a  medical 
social  worker,  Mrs.  Kinzel  writes:  "I 
have  been  a  mother  and  a  homemaker 
so  long  that  I  think  of  myself  now  as 
primarily  my  husband's  wife." 

Dr.  Augustus  B.  Kinzel,  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  metallurgists,  is 
Chief  Consultant  in  Metallurgy  to 
the  Manhattan  Project  at  Los  Alamos, 
New  Mexico. 


The  "Shangri  La"  feeling  created 
by  the  long  and  dangerous  drive  is 
increased  by  the  stop  made  at  the 
guardhouse  for  inspection  of  passes. 
While  visitors  are  now  admitted,  they 
must  be  invited  and  then  accredited 
by  the  security  office  before  being  ad- 
mitted to  "The  Hill,"  as  Los  Alamos 
is  known  locally.  Even  after  passing 
the  inspection  point,  one  has  the  sen- 
sation of  being  still  in  uninhabited 
country.  There  is  no  glimpse  or 
inkling  of  a  town,  until  around  a 
turn,  suddenly  the  town  is  there. 

The  outskirts  are  typical  of  any  war 
project  settlement:  Barracks  for  army 
personnel  and,  regrettably,  a  trailer 
camp  for  the  overflow  of  civilian 
workers.  When  the  visitor  asks, 
"How  on  earth  did  they  find  this 
place?"  he  learns  that  it  was  chosen, 
not  only  for  its  isolation  and  the 
simplicity  of  guarding  its  approaches, 
but  because  accommodations  thought 
adequate  for  the  project  already  ex- 
isted. These  accommodations  were 
the  buildings  of  the  Los  Alamos  Boys' 
School.  They  had  housed  forty-three 
boys  and  the  faculty.  But  at  the  time 
of  the  first  bomb  test  at  Alamogordo, 
the  project  employes,  civilian  and 
military,  numbered  many  thousands! 
The  scientists  had  the  vision  and 
the  knowledge  which  resulted  in 
atomic  fission,  but  the  men  recruited 
from  the  ivory  towers  of  their  labora- 
tories to  translate  theory  into  actuality 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  operate  on 
a  monumental  scale,  a  scale  beyond 
their  dreams  or  experience.  For  ex- 
ample, one  laboratory  originally  as- 
signed six  men  required  250. 

Key  men  were  brought  from  indus- 
try and  from  universities.  All  of  them 


were  thoroughly  screened  in  record 
time  by  the  FBI  and  transported  with 
their  mystified  families  to  live  in  a 
unique  and  history  -  making  com- 
munity which  the  world  now  knows 
as  Los  Alamos.  The  housing  problem 
for  this  sudden  influx  of  scientists — 
not  to  mention  mechanics,  electricians 
and  laborers — was  met  by  the  army, 
using  the  Number  1  priority  of  the 
Manhattan  Project.  Around  the  few 
beautifully  landscaped  buildings  of 
the  school,  four-unit  apartment  build- 
ings were  hastily  erected.  The  town 
mushroomed  as  the  pioneers  came  in. 

Pioneers  on  a  New  Frontier 

Youth  was  the  characteristic  they 
all  had  in  common.  Even  now,  with 
the  town  organizing  on  a  permanent 
basis,  the  average  adult  age  is  thirty- 
four.  The  singular  appropriateness 
of  "Shangri  La,"  the  land  of  eternal 
youth,  as  an  alias  for  this  community 
is  again  evident.  Its  other  outstanding 
characteristic  is  the  high  level  of  edu- 
cation. Approximately  one  fifth  of 
the  adult  population  are  college  grad- 
uates, with  a  large  proportion  of  these 
having  postgraduate  degrees  as  well. 

The  nearby  town  of  Santa  Fe  was 
unable  to  appease  its  curiosity  as  'to 
the  goings  on  at  the  place  it  knew  as 
"The  Hill."  Two  stories  which  were 
the  cause  of  much  chuckling  in  the 
now-it<an-be-told  stage,  were  the  re- 
sult of  observation  and  deduction  on 
the  part  of  the  townspeople.  They 
observed,  first,  the  frequency  with 
which  civilians  on  their  way  to  "The 
Hill"  called  each  other  "doctor";  sec- 
ond, the  number  of  WACs  reporting 
to  the  same  place.  They  deduced, 
first,  that  the  secret  project  was  for 
manufacturing  deadly  disease  germs; 
second,  that  it  was  a  home  for  preg- 
nant WACs!  The  ridiculousness  of 
these  conclusions  is  further  evidence 
of  the  astonishing  achievement  of  the 
security  office.  Only  a  selected  few, 
even  inside  the  walls,  had  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  momentous  purpose. 

The  women  who  brought  their 
children  and  blindly  followed  their 
husbands  on  this  adventure,  can  justly 
claim  a  share  of  the  esteem  and  ad- 
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uKrapiis   b>    the  autaor 
Los    Alamos    is   within    camera    range,    but   completely   hidden   in   the  mesas.    The  view  is  from  one  of  the  hairpin  turns  in  the  road 


miration  all  Americans  feel  for  those 
who  are  a  part  of  our  great  pioneer 
tradition.  They  did  not  know  where 
they  were  going,  or  why,  except  that 
the  work  their  men  were  doing  was 
important  to  the  war  effort.  When 
they  arrived  at  their  unknown  desti- 
nation they  found  much  to  discourage 
them.  Some  turned  back  —  some 
always  do.  The  others,  and  they  are 
in  the  very  great  majority,  rolled  up 
their  sleeves,  settled  their  families,  and 
then  took  a  deep  breath  and  looked 
around. 

They  found  themselves  on  a  large 
mesa    surrounded    by    deep,    wooded 
canyons.    Beyond   the   canyons    were 
towering    mountains,    brooding,    for- 
Imidable,    and    fascinating    in     their 
I  primitive   coloring.    The   mesa    itself 
I  was  a  naturally  lovely  spot,  and  the 
(original  school  buildings  spacious  and 
attractive.   But  the  pioneer  women  of 
|1943  were  not  housed  in  any  of  these 
ew   gracious   dwellings.    They   were 
ettled  in  the  four-family  units  sup- 
plied by  the  army.    Adequate?    Yes. 
|Comfortable ?  Yes.  Soundproof?  No. 

Homemakers'  Trials 

Scientists'  families  are  no  different 
rom  those  of  other  mortals,  and 

nong  the  chief  trials  of  the  house- 
keeper were  the  sound  effects  in  her 
ew  home.  It  was  necessary  to  de- 
^elop  auditory  dexterijty  to  the  degree 
vhere  she  could  shut  out  the  noise 
rom  the  neighbors  with  one  ear  and 

ep   the   other   open   for   significant 

Linds  in  her  own  household. 


For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  slang 
phrase,  "cooking  with  gas."  She  was 
cooking  without  it,  and  not  on  an 
elaborate  gadget  -  equipped  electric 
range,  either.  Even  the  Number  1 
priority  couldn't  accomplish  that.  A 
two-burner  electric  stove  was  the  best 
the  army  could  do.  If  you  have  ever 
tried  to  feed  a  family  on  the  products 
obtainable  from  the  heat  provided  by 
a  two  burner  of  any  kind,  you  can 
appreciate  this  little  difficulty.  This 
was  further  complicated  by  the  alti- 
tude where  water  boils  cold.  But  as 
might  be  expected,  the  wives  of  men 
absorbed  in  cracking  one  of  the  rid- 
dles of  the  universe  were  not  long 
stumped  by  such  trifles. 

The  necessity  of  starting  the  cook- 
ing two  hours  earlier  than  normal  in 
order  to  have  the  dinner  ready  on 
schedule  was  accepted  with  the  grace 
with  which  the  intelligent  accept  the 
inevitable.  Menu  planning  taxed  the 
imagination,  as  one  dish  meals  were 
usually  the  order  of  the  day. 

On  the  second  major  health  factor, 
medical  care,  the  homemaker's  mind 
was  at  rest.  The  army  maintained  a 
well  equipped  and  competently  staffed 
hospital.  Clinical  care  was  available 
to  all,  and  doctors  and  nurses  came 
to  the  homes  as  they  were  needed. 
All  of  this  was  without  charge — even 
babies  were  free. 

The  newcomer  found  herself  living 
a  goldfish  existence.  Not  even  her 
mail  was  private.  Each  letter  leaving 
the  project  was  rigidly  censored.  No 


one  was  allowed  to  give  the  faintest 
hint  of  his  or  her  location.  All  mail 
went  from  and  was  addressed  to  Box 
1663,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  In  writing, 
one  was  permitted  to  say,  "We  went 
to  Santa  Fe,"  but  not,  "We  went 
down  to  Santa  Fe."  Sweethearts  of 
unmarried  personnel  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  such  burning  sentiments  as, 
"Oh,  how  I  wish  you  were  with  me 
in  Box  1663"!  ' 

The  army  post  type  of  life,  plus 
the  confinement,  could  have  resulted 
in  a  gossipy,  cocktail  drinking,  super- 
ficial routine  for  the  women.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  speculate  on  whether  or 
not  the  high  average  intelligence  and 
education  is  the  reason  why  this  did 
not  happen.  Almost  every  one  di- 
rected her  efforts  toward  building  the 
community  into  a  place  where  some 
measure  of  the  more  abundant  life 
might  be  enjoyed.  The  resources  for 
the  realization  of  this  ambition  had  to 
be  found  almost  entirely  within  the 
individuals  who  were  the  residents 
of  the  community. 

Children  and  Schools 

Schools,  from  nursery  through  high 
school,  were  set  up.  Wives  and 
mothers  who  volunteered  as  teachers 
were  equipped  with  good  educational 
backgrounds,  if  not  with  professional 
training  and  experience.  A  library 
was  established  and  operated  by 
popular  subscription;  tennis  courts 
and  other  facilities  for  sports  were 
provided.  Movies  were  made  avail- 
able, study  groups  and  a  dramatic 
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One  of  the  original  school  buildings,  now  used  to  house  visitors  to  "Shangri  L.," 


A  typical  four-family  unit  for  project  workers,  hastily  built  under  No.  1  priority 


A  fire  drill  outside  the  "Tech  area,"  which  is  still  out  of  bounds  to  visitors 


group  were  organized,  and  a  couple 
of  string  quartets  contributed  to  com- 
munity recreation. 

An  advisory  council  was  elected.  It 
had  no  authority  and  no  power,  but 
it  made  the  clamor  necessary  to  arouse 
community  opinion.  It  had  enough 
courage  to  stand  up  to  the  army  brass 
who  had  the  power  of  decision,  and 
to  howl  for  proper  sanitary  facilities 
when  a  trailer  camp  was  installed. 

The  children  loved  the  place.  Vis- 
iting there  now,  among  the  first  im- 
pressions is  the  large  number  and 
healthy  appearance  of  the  children. 
The  birthrate  has  been  extraordinarily 
high  for  the  size  of  the  population, 
though  not  for  the  average  age.  One 
baby  born  every  other  day  has  been 
the  record,  although  not  in  that  con- 
venient spacing.  General  L.  R. 
Groves,  being  concerned  with  the 
housing  problem,  once  commented  to 
Dr.  Oppenheimer,  then  the  director, 
about  the  alarming  increase  in  popu- 
lation and  wished  that  something 
could  be  done  about  it.  The  director 
was  noncommital  in  his  reply.  Just 
how  red  General  Groves'  face  was  a 
few  months  later  when  the  Oppen- 
heimers  also  increased  the  population, 
is  not  a  matter  of  record. 

The  older  children,  coming  from 
eastern  environments,  were  at  first 
desperately  homesick.  Then,  in  a  little 
while,  they  succumbed  to  the  en- 
chantment of  the  country  itself.  They 
adopted  western  dress  and  swapped 
their  books  of  adventure  for  the  real 
thing.  Some  of  them  were  given  cow 
ponies  which  made  their  conversion 
complete.  Overnight  pack  trips  to 
fishing  streams  within  bounds  were 
made.  For  the  first  time  these  young- 
sters actually  smelled  and  tasted 
bacon  cooked  over  a  camp  fire  and 
watched  the  smoke  rise  in  the  still 
mountain  air.  The  serenity  brought 
back  from  these  trips  served  a  good 
purpose  in  helping  alleviate  the  ten- 
sion that  began  to  spread  through  the 
community. 

The  Days  of  Tension 

As  the  experiments  progressed,  the 
crucial  test  became  imminent.  Ala- 
mogordo,  a  desert  spot  in  the  south 
central  part  of  New  Mexico,  had  been 
chosen  as  the  testing  ground,  and  the 
date  was  set  for  July  16.  The  location, 
the  scheduled  time,  and  the  military 
code  name  "Trinity,"  were  secrets 
which,  added  to  the  burden  of  get- 
ting ready  for  the  real  showdown,  de- 
veloped an  almost  insupportable  ten- 
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sion  in  those  on  the  inside.  This 
strain  spread  through  all  the  workers 
and,  as  the  day  approached,  through 
them  to  their  families.  Fathers  no 
longer  came  home  to  dinner.  If  they 
did,  they  gulped  their  food  in  ex- 
asperating preoccupation,  and  went 
back  behind  the  fence  which  guarded 
the  secret  of  their  efforts.  More  than 
once  they  were  summoned  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  no  certainty 
as  to  when  they  would  return.  This 
phase  was  the  most  trying  for  the 
women. 

A  doctor's  wife  at  least  knows  who 
is  going  to  have  a  baby  when  her 
husband  is  called  away  in  the  middle 
of  a  dinner  party.  She  has  some  as- 
surance of  sharing  his  experience  and 
satisfaction  in  the  job  well  done  when 
he  returns.  But  the  wives  of  Los  Ala- 
mos were  like  a  motorist  lost  in  a 
thick  Pacific  Coast  fog.  All  their 
effort  had  to  be  concentrated  on  fol- 
lowing a  white  line  in  the  road.  They 
did  not  know  where  the  line  led  or 
when  the  fog  would  lift.  But  they 
knew  that  if  they  concentrated  on  the 
white  line  of  their  family  routine  and 
their  community  duties,  sooner  or 
later  the  way  would  clear  and  they 
would  reach  their  unknown  destina- 
tion. 

When  the  Fog  Lifted 

After  Alamogordo,  something  new 
was  added.  Families  knew  no  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  what  had 
happened.  The  quality  of  the  tension 
changed,  and  an  electric  excitement 
flowed  through  the  community.  Un- 
defmable  and  inexplicable,  it  was  like 
the  atmosphere  before  an  earthquake. 
The  earthquake  in  this  case  was,  of 
course,  Hiroshima  and  President  Tru- 
man's announcement.  The  world- 
shaking  news  reached  the  residents  of 
Los  Alamos  just  as  it  reached  the  rest 
of  the  world — over  the  radio  and  un- 
expectedly. The  fog  lifted,  the  tension 
cleared  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  shared  the  release  of  now-it-can- 
be-told.  Each  one  —  from  top  scien- 
tists to  young  children  --  felt  some 
measure  of  joy  in  knowing  he  had 
participated,  aware  or  unaware,  in  a 
stupendous  venture. 

The  great  white  light  of  publicity 
was  turned  on  "The  Scientist."  None 
of  those  on  whom  it  shone  will  ever 
be  the  same  again.  A  few  developed 
severe  cases  of  Great-Man-itis.  Some 
became  humble  in  peering  across  the 
awesome  threshold  on  which  they 
(Continued  on  page  374) 


The  school   (from  rear) 


The  playground  with  a  tennis  court  in  foreground;  prefabricated  houses  beyond 


The  Big  House,  a  former  school  building,  now  serves  as  the  community  library 
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Women  for  Peace  and  Freedom 

First  at  the  Hague,  now  at  Luxembourg,  ten  international 
Congresses  have  expressed  their  role  as  "weavers  of  peace." 


IT   WAS    TO    A    SICK    WORLD    THAT    I    RE- 

turned  after  an  absence  from  Europe 
of  ten  years,  years  which  covered  the 
pivotal  chapter  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
National  Socialism.  Midsummer 
though  it  was,  it  reminded  me  of  a 
March  landscape  when  snow,  which 
hitherto  had  covered  all  differences, 
is  gone;  when  all  the  ravages  of  the 
winter,  all  the  rubbish  and  detritus 
under  that  cold  mantle  are  laid  bare; 
when,  also,  the  green  grass  is  pricking 
up  in  sheltered  corners  and  spring  is 
in  the  air  even  if  the  wind  is  chill. 

Luxembourg — 1946 

This  world  is  full  of  painful  re- 
minders, but  it  is  small  details  that 
bite  into  one's  mind.  For  instance,  I 
came  upon  a  street  corner  in  Luxem- 
bourg where  a  "Tracing  Bureau"  had 
filled  window  after  window  with 
pathetic  faded  pictures  of  missing  men 
and  women,  lads  and  girls,  children. 
Some  of  the  pictures  were  snapshots, 
some  artifically  posed  portraits  from 
a  photographer's  studio.  The  quaint 
Luxembourg  dialect  gave  bare  data — 
place  and  time  of  birth,  status,  when 
and  where  last  heard  from.  "Please 
send  news  if  any." 

The  heartache  behind  each  of  the 
poor  pictures!  oiey  hurt  me  more 
than  bomb-shattered  buildings — even 
more  than  the  old  man  looking  out 
of  an  upper  story  window  of  a  long 
apartment  house  facade,  too  ruined 
for  occupation. 

I  speak  of  Luxembourg  for  it  was 
to  attend  there  the  Congress  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  that  I  had  ven- 
tured to  intrude.  This  is  no  time  for 
pleasure  travel  in  Europe  even  if  that 
were  pleasant  today.  One  tries  to 
think  that  what  money  one  spends 
must  confer  a  benefit,  that  people 
must  be  pleased  to  see  some  return  of 
the  profitable  tourist.  But  ordinary 
conditions  are  reversed.  Here,  as  at 
home,  goods  are  scarcer  than  money 
and  shopkeepers  resent  seeing  their 
meager  stock  depleted  when  custom- 
ers want  to  buy  too  much. 

We  who  came  to  this  WILPF  con- 
gress could  but  hope  that  our  sober 
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EMILY  GREENE  BALCH 

— A  native  of  Massachusetts,  student 
in  turn  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Paris,  Chicago, 
Berlin,  Professor  Balch  held  the  chair 
of  political  economy  and  social  science 
at  Wellesley  when  she  brought  her 
gifts  to  the  peace  movement  at  the 
outset  of  World  War  I.  Herself  a 
member  of  the  International  Congfess 
of  Women  at  the  Hague  in  1915,  she 
became  its  delegate  to  the  Scandin- 
avian and  Russian  governments. 

Secretary  (1919-22)  of  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  at  Geneva,  she  was  elected 
an  honorary  president  in  1936. 

She  is  author  of  "The  Women  at 
the  Hague"  (1915),  "Approaches  to 
the  Great  Settlement"  (1918),  "Refu- 
gees as  Assets"  (1939)  and  other 
volumes.  Her  telling  and  definitive 
study  of  "Our  Slavic  Fellow  Citizens" 
(1910)  was  first  brought  out  serially 
in  our  pages. 


pilgrimage  would  bear  enough  fruit 
to  pay  for  its  cost,  however  invisible 
and  hard  to  assess  the  value  of  that 
fruit  might  be. 

Moreover,  we  were  not  sure  wheth- 
er this  might  not  be  the  last  gathering 
of  an  old  and  dear  fellowship.  We 
had  had  letters  that  expressed  doubt 
as  to  whether  there  would  be  young 
people  who  would  want  to  carry  on 
the  work  that  older  women  had  be- 
gun in  1915,  when  conditions  were 
so  different  and  problems  took  on 
other  shapes;  and  especially  whether 
a  European  generation  that  had 
known  the  comn.deship  of  women 
and  men  in  "the  Resistance"  would 
want  to  work  in  a  women's  organiza- 
tion. 

But  'when  the  congress  came  to- 
gether there  were  a  goodly  number 
of  younger  women  among  us.  "If  no 
other  national  section  wants  to  go  on 
we  shall  go  on  alone,"  said  the  Danes, 
with  22,000  members  in  their  little 
country.  From  the  first,  the  will  to 
continue  made  itself  felt. 

The  effort  to  organize  an  interna- 
tional body  composed  of  women  to 
work  against  war  —  against  all  that 
war  springs  from  and  all  that  war 
gives  rise  to — goes  back  to  that  meet- 
ing at  the  Hague  thirty-one  years  ago, 


for  which  Jane  Addams  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  and  some  forty 
American  women  set  out  that  year 
on  the  old  Dutch  steamer  Noordam. 
Their  meeting  had  been  called  by  a 
small  international  group  of  suffra- 
gists and  the  movement,  thus  started. 
was  confirmed  and  widened  in  a  con- 
gress held  at  Zurich  in  1919  when 
the  Peace  Conference  of  World  War 
I  was  still  in  session  in  Paris. 

The  present  name  was  adopted  that 
year  at  Zurich  and  a  constitution 
framed  which  was  based  on  the  com- 
mon work  of  national  sections.  These 
thus  grew  out  of  the  international 
body  and  not  vice  versa.  A  head- 
quarters was  set  up  in  Geneva  where 
I  had  the  great  privilege  of  working 
for  three  years  as  international  secre- 
tary. Miss  Addams  was  president — 
and  continued  in  that  post  until  her 
death  in  1935. 

Altogether  the  women  of  the  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  have  come  together  at 
ten  international  congresses  —  at  the 
Hague  in  1915;  at  Zurich,  Vienna, 
Washington,  Dublin,  and  Prague;  at 
Zurich  for  a  second  time;  then  Gren- 
oble, Lubacovice  in  1939,  and  now 
Luxembourg  in  1946.  The  interval 
between  the  two  last  congresses  was 
both  long  and  testing.  Not  one  iron 
curtain  but  many  divided  such 
women  in  wartime.  They  had  been 
exposed  to  very  different  experiences. 
Their  information  as  to  what  had 
been  happening  elsewhere  had  been 
screened  and  colored  by  the  national 
press  of  each  country.  Had  their  old 
unity  evaporated? 

I  can  only  say  that  we  found  each 
other  again;  we  tested  each  other; 
we  were  resolved  to  go  on  working 
together. 

The  Make-up  of  the  Congress 
It  was  a  very  representative  group 
that  gathered  at  Luxembourg  in  spite 
of  the  gaps  in  our  old  roster.  The 
three  joint  chairmen  and  the  entire 
executive  committee  of  twelve  were 
present.  The  most  numerous  delega- 
tions came  from  national  sections  in 
Great  Britain,  the  three  Scandinavian 
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countries,  the  United  States,  France, 
Switzerland.  Their  numbers  did  not 
make  them  more  significant  than 
those  who  came,  often  with  great  diffi- 
culty, from  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
Finland,  Holland,  Poland,  Yugosla- 
via, and  Brazil. 

There  was  no  one  from  the  Aus- 
tralian or  Canadian  sections.  Nor  any- 
one from  Italy  or  Hungary;  but  hap- 
pily Frau  Gella  Hertzka  was  able  to 
come  from  Austria  and  what  a  fresh 
breath  her  delightful  and  original  per- 
sonality brought. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  that 
none  of  the  loyal  and  much  enduring 
German  members  were  able  to  come. 
We  had  counted  on  having  them  with 
us  and  when  the  list  of  expected  dele- 
gations was  sent  to  the  Luxembourg 
committee  that  helped  in  preparing 
the  congress,  Germans  were  of  course 
included.  Obstacles  prevented  their 
entering  Luxembourg  itself,  however, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  seek  for  an- 
other meeting  place.  The  women  who 
hold  the  most  strategic  position  of  all. 
those  who  are  working  to  reeducate 
their  German  fellow  citizens,  could 
neither  help  us  nor  be  helped  by  us 
at  Luxembourg. 

We  also  had  especially  desired  to 
have  women  with  us  from  Russia.  We 
had  hoped,  too,  for  those  from  the 
East;  from  Egypt  and  Palestine  where 
we  have  members,  and  especially 
from  India;  from  China;  from  Japan 
where  the  national  section  did  such 
fine  work  for  peace  while  that  was 
still  possible;  from  the  Philippines. 
Java,  and  the  rest  of  the  East.  It  was 


all  the  more  rewarding  to  have  with 
us  an  Annamite  lady,  much  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  Indo-China 
then  being  discussed  at  the  Fontaine- 
bleau  conterence.  We  had  expected  a 
delegate  from  the  newly  formed  na- 
tional section  in  Cuba,  but  there  was 
partial  compensation  in  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  section  formed  in  Bra- 
zil under  excellent  auspices  and  the 
presence  of  its  president,  Madame  de 
Carvallo,  who  proved  an  effective 
speaker. 

When  I  think  of  the  difficulties  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  attendance  on 
every  plane— physical,  financial,  po- 
litical, and  psychological— the  fact  that 
the  congress  could  be  held  at  all,  and 
above  all  that  it  could  be  so  successful, 
seems  almost  a  miracle. 


Luxembourg.    Etchings   by    Ebcrhard 


A  great  deal  of  business  had  to  be 
crowded  into  five  days,  together  with 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee 
preceding  and  following  it.  Not  only 
were  there  the  usual  business  of  a 
congress  to  attend  to  but  crucial  de- 
cisions of  a  practical  sort  as  to  our 
future.  Language  was  more  than  usu- 
ally a  difficulty  after  the  long  break 
of  wartime,  but  the  temper  of  the 
assembly  was  excellent  and  the  leader- 
ship, largely  thanks  to  Gertrude  Baer, 
expert. 

Another  international  congress  at 
Luxembourg  overlapped  the  WILPF 
congress.  Its  aims  and  work  had  much 
in  common  but  the  tempo  and  tone 
of  the  two  bodies  were  strikingly  dif- 
ferent. That  of  the  women,  wholly 
unofficial  as  we  were,  and  remote 
from  the  seats  of  power,  was  marked 
by  an  intense  personal  devotion.  A 
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warm  and  powerful  current  of  feel- 
ing, simple  firsthand  actuality  and 
complete  realism  were  coupled  with 
readiness  to  work  hour  after  hour 
under  fatiguing  conditions.  All  these 
gave  the  meetings  in  the  hall  of  the 
Palais  Municipal  a  special  character. 
There  was  a  refreshing  absence  not 
only  of  interruptions  for  extraneous 
purposes  but,  above  all,  of  eloquence 
and  phrase-making. 

As  had  happened  in  1919,  an  offi- 
cial Peace  Conference  was  discussing 
peace  treaties  in  Paris  while  these 
•.vomen  were  at  work  together.  Ac- 
cordingly they  appealed  to  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  twenty- 
one  nations  to  put  aside  considera- 
tions of  national  prestige  and  interest 
and  work  for  die  common  good  of 
all  people.  In  particular,  their  plea 
was  for  the  secure  inclusion  in  the 
peace  treaties  of  provisions  to  safe- 
guard human  rights  and  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  the  human  personality. 

With  the  French  authorities  con- 
ferring at  the  same  time  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Indo-China  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  it  was  decided  to  send  an  ap- 
peal there  also,  reflecting  the  concern 
WILPF  has  always  felt  that  disad- 
vantaged  peoples,  the  "dependent," 
the  "colonial,"  and  the  "backward," 
the  little  peoples,  the  weak  peoples, 
be  freed  from  exploitation  and  helped 
to  set  their  feet  on  the  path  to  real 
freedom  in  its  large  human  sense. 

Some  Contrasts 

While  there  is  so  much  that  all 
members  of  the  WILPF  have  in  com- 
mon, there  are  of  course  divergent 
tendencies  within  its  membership  as 
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there  are  outside.  First,  there  is  the 
well  known  contrast,  perhaps  more  of 
emphasis  than  of  kind,  between  those 
pacifists  in  the  full  sense  who  are 
primarily  interested  in  purity  of  per- 
sonal conduct,  and  those  who  are 
mainly  preoccupied  with  efforts  to 
build  peace  on  secure  economic  and 
political  foundations. 

Next,  a  few  at  least  of  those  present 
were  definitely  prejudiced  against 
Russia;  others  gave  evidence  of  a  deep 
sense  of  loyalty  toward  that  country. 
Though  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
would  have  exonerated  the  policy  of 
the  USSR  (or  of  any  other  govern- 
ment) from  blame  at  all  points,  an 
explosion  occurred  when  an  inexperi- 
enced member,  discussing  a  resolution 
to  which  her  remarks  were  not  ger- 
mane, launched  on  a  condemnation  in 
quite  unqualified  and  general  terms 
of  Soviet  action  in  Baltic  territory. 
There  was  not  time  to  go  into  these 
burning  questions  in  a  way  that 
would  have  been  fair  and  helpful.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  when  our  next 
congress  comes  together  the  question 
of  the  peace  treaties,  which  is  an  open 
wound,  will  be  out  of  the  way  and 
the  international  situation  cleared  up 
to  a  point  where  frank  discussion  may 
be  possible  and  useful. 

A  third  line  of  contrast  was  that  be- 
tween those  women  whose  countries 
had  suffered  occupation  and  those 
who  escaped  that  terrible  experience. 
The  former  were  pathetically  im- 
pressed by  the  necessity  of  making 
the  rest  of  us  understand,  feel,  how- 
ever faintly,  what  it  meant  to  be  un- 
der German  military  masters.  What 
was  touching  and  surprising  was  the 
freedom  from  hatred.  As  so  often  hap- 
pens, those  who  suffer  most  are  the 
most  generous  in  their  reactions. 

Nevertheless,  certain  resolutions  pro- 
posed— on  the  Nuremberg  trials  and 
on  treatment  of  vanquished  peoples 
— were  painful  and  unacceptable  to 
some  delegates  who  had  to  consider 
not  only  their  own  personal  position 
but  that  of  the  group  they  represented 
at  home,  and  the  effect  of  any  con- 
gress action  on  the  continuance  of 
their  work. 

A  Belgian  delegate  said  to  me :  "The 
Americans  are  very  intransigent  when 
they  will  not  even  consent  to  speak 
of  'comprehension'  instead  of  'fra- 
ternity.' "  Some  Americans,  however, 
wishing  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
real  consent  and  to  avoid  "majoriza- 
tion"  of  minority  opinion,  had  pro- 
posed that  no  resolution  be  passed 


which  was  opposed  by  a  substantial 
minority  (this  to  be  interpreted  as  ten 
or  more).  The  congress  was  unwill- 
ing to  accept  a  veto  in  such  form  but 
much  the  same  end  was  reached  by 
voluntary  withdrawal  by  the  propos- 
ers of  certain  resolutions  which  were 
hard  to  swallow  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Absent  and  Present 

At  Luxembourg  we  remembered  the 
members  and  leaders  we  had  lost: 
some  like  Aletta  Jacobs  of  Holland 
and  Jane  Addams  herself,  by  death 
occuring  in  its  natural  course;  some 
in  wartime  like  Leda  Gustava  Hey- 
mann  and  Anita  Augsburg;  or  like 
Marie  Smolkova  by  death  hastened 
by  sufferings  in  prison;  some  as  mar- 
tyrs in  concentration  camps  and  gas 
chambers,  like  Rosa  Manus  of  Am- 
sterdam, Eugenie  Meller  and  Melanie 
Wambery  of  Budapest,  Senator  Plan- 
unkova  and  the  Kulka  family  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  too  many  others. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that 
many  of  the  participants  were  women 
of  science  like  Dr.  Gertrude  Woker, 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berne,  and  Dr.  Naima 
Sahlbom,  recently  decorated  by  the 
King  of  Sweden;  or  distinguished 
teachers  like  Andree  Jouve,  professor 
of  history  in  a  Paris  Lycee,  Dr.  Ger- 
trude C.  Bussey,  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  Goucher,  and  Marie  Lous- 
Mohr,  one  of  the  heroic  band  of  Nor- 
wegian teachers  who  herself  sup- 
ported twenty-eight  months  of  Nazi 
imprisonment  with  a  nobility  of  spirit 
for  which  words  are  weak. 

The  executive  committee  of  twelve 
elected  from  a  panel  of  names  pro- 
posed by  members  of  the  congress 
struck  me  as  a  singularly  well  bal- 
anced body  of  women  of  outstanding 
quality.  If  I  were  good  at  thumbnail 
sketches  I  should  like  to  describe  them 
all.  This  committee,  plus  consultative 
members  of  whom  each  national  sec- 
tion is  entitled  to  send  two,  will  meet 
in  Geneva  next  year  during  the  Whit- 
suntide holidays. 

They  will  'find  themselves  in  our 
Maiion  Internationale — perched  high 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  which  is  the 
center  of  old  Geneva.  Here,  with  its 
weather-stained  white  portico  and 
pleasant  garden  at  the  top  of  two  long 
flights  of  stone  stairs,  our  office  has 
tunctioned  uninterruptedly  since  1920. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  Swiss  capital,  even  if  it  is  not 
the  seat  of  the  United  Nations,  will 


continue  to  be  a  nucleus  for  interna- 
tional relations,  private  and  official. 

Part  of  the  international  activity  of 
the  WILPF,  however,  will  doubtless 
be  carried  on  in  New  York  as  it  was 
during  the  war.  It  was  from  there 
that  Gertrude  Baer  issued  a  series  of 
remarkable  circular  letters  ,  which 
constantly  knit  anew  those  threads  of 
the  widely  scattered  membership 
which  not  even  total  war  could  tear 
apart.  Wherever  the  United  Nations 
is  functioning  it  will  always  be  of 
prime  interest  to  the  WILPF  — 
whether  through  the  General  Assem- 
bly or  the  Security  Council  or,  quite 
especially,  through  the  International 
Labor  Office,  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council 
and  (not  least)  UNESCO. 

Encouragement — and  Faith 

Meanwhile,  Luxembourg  afforded 
us  a  picturesque  setting  for  our  con- 
gress, offering  many  creature  com- 
forts unavailable  in  stricken  France. 
The  capital  itself  was  spared;  but 
some  of  us  visited  the  outlying  regions 
which  were  ravaged  horribly.  Here, 
too,  is  the  great  cemetery  where  so 
many  American  soldiers,  including 
General  Patton,  are  buried. 

I  have  written  this  account  in  a 
very  personal  vein,  perhaps  too  much 
so,  for  this  effort  to  pool  the  intelli- 
gence and  energy  of  women  for  the 
inseparable  ends  of  peace  and  freedom 
is  very  much  interwoven  with  my 
own  life.  But  I  am  not  prejudiced 
when  I  find  this  meeting  sympto- 
matic and  encouraging  at  a  time  when 
encouragement  and  faith  were  never 
more  needed  than  today  —  perhaps 
more  bitterly  needed  in  Europe  than 
in  America. 

One  of  the  things  I  hope  is  that  our 
Women's  International  League  may 
appeal  as  a  suitable  channel  to  an  ade- 
quate number  of  young  women  to- 
day. The  greatest  happiness  that  can 
come  to  a  human  being  is  to  find 
scope  for  all  he  possesses  of  capacity 
and  purpose  for  some  worthwhile  end. 
Such  a  movement  as  ours  needs  lead- 
ers who  will  give  it  their  all;  it  needs 
rank  and  file  members  who  will  give 
it  their  mite  of  time  and  energy;  it 
needs,  obviously,  the  "sinews  of 
peace." 

Happily  this  is  only  one  of  many 
related  and  converging  efforts;  but 
those  who  take  part  cherish  it  as  a 
reservoir  of  devotion  and  ability 
which  can  be  drawn  on  by  women 
working  together. 
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Teachers  repaired  and  painted  this  model  classroom,  and  devised  equipment  for  safe  drinking  water  and  for  handwashing 

School  Health  in  Ecuador 


How  a  hundred  primary  teachers,  partners  in  an  Inter-American  project,  learned  new 
ways  of  thinking,  planning,  and  working  together  to  combat  ignorance  and  disease. 


A   SHORT  COURSE  IN  SCHOOL  HEALTH  IN 

the  United  States  would  scarcely  be 
noticed  among  the  many  offerings  by 
universities,  teachers  colleges,  and 
institutes.  But  in  Ecuador  last  year, 
when  two  short  courses  in  school 
health  were  conducted  for  about  one 
hundred  primary  school  teachers,  the 
projec:  was  featured  by  the  press 
throughout  the  country. 

These  courses  were  big  events  in 
Ecuador  for  several  reasons.  First, 
nothing  like  this  had  been  done  be- 
fore. Second,  the  courses  were  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Ecuadorian  and 
United  States  governments,  giving 
them  international  significance.  Third, 
the  poorly  paid  teacher  of  Ecuador, 
who  often  must  work  at  several  other 
jobs  to  earn  his  living,  has  had  very 
little  attention  from  a  government 
constantly  faced  with  a  budgetary 
problem. 

Ecuador's  total  population  is  ap- 
proximately that  of  Chicago,  scattered 
through  remote  and  inaccessible  re- 
gions. Rugged  mountains  and  tropical 
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FRANCES   McSTAY  ADAMS 

— By  an  American  journalist,  for  two 
years  radio  representative  of  the 
Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs  in 
Ecuador.  Mrs.  Adams  also  acted  as 
consultant  to  the  Inter-American  Edu- 
cational Foundation  for  the  special 
courses  in  school  health  which  she 
describes  in  this  article. 


jungles  have  impeded  the  economic 
development  of  this  Andean  country. 
Two  thirds  (about  2,000,000)  of  the 
people  are  Indians  and  live  now  al- 
most as  they  did  400  years  ago.  This 
tremendous  primitive  population  has 
always  had  to  struggle  against  almost 
hopeless  economic,  social,  and  health 
conditions. 

The  country  is  sharply  divided  into 
two  sections — coast  and  mountains — 
with  entirely  different  problems,  cul- 
tures, and  aspirations.  Intense  region- 
alism, plus  meager  economic  develop- 
ment, has  resulted  in  great  instability. 
Violent  political  overturns  have  been 
frequent.  Political  considerations  de- 


termine the  humblest  public  appoint- 
ments. 

One  consequence  of  all  this  is  that 
health  conditions  in  Ecuador  are  abys- 
mally poor.  It  is  estimated  that  only 
one  child  in  three  reaches  the  age  of 
one  year.  Intestinal  parasites,  malaria, 
hookworm,  tuberculosis,  typhus,  ty- 
phoid, and  other  ills  are  taken  for 
granted.  Many  Ecuadorians  are  liter- 
ally starving  on  an  unbalanced  diet. 
Many  suffer  filth  diseases. 

To  help  our  neighbors  to  the  South 
solve  their  health  problems  is  recog- 
nized as  an  integral  part  of  a  good 
neighbor  policy.  Further,  increasing 
air  travel  facilitates  the  rapid  spread 
of  epidemics  from  one  continent  to 
the  other.  Therefore,  our  government 
has  cooperated  with  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  in  building  hospitals 
and  in  constructing  sewerage  systems 
and  other  sanitary  projects.  The  sani- 
tary engineering  projects  have  been 
developed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Health  and  Sanitation  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Inter-American  affairs,  form- 
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The  planning  committee  made  the  daily  schedule,  based  on  the  wishes  of  the  group 


erly  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs.  Through  the 
Education  Division,  now  the  Inter- 
American  Educational  Foundation, 
the  United  States  has  signed  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  for  exchange  of  books, 
students,  teachers,  and  educational  ad- 
ministrators. Dr.  Kenneth  Holland, 
former  president  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Educational  Foundation  and  now 
in  charge  of  libraries  and  exchange  of 
students  in  the  Department  of  State, 
handled  the  agreements  for  the  U.  S. 
It  was  under  the  Inter-American 
Educational  Foundation  and  the  Ecua- 
dorian Ministry  of  Education,  with 
some  aid  from  other  Inter-American 
agencies,  that  the  two  six-week  courses 
in  school  health  were  held  in  Ecua- 
dor. Both  were  scheduled  for  vaca- 
tion months,  one  on  the  coast  in 
Guayaquil  in  January  and  February; 
the  other  in  Quito,  the  mountain  capi- 
tal, during  August  and  September. 

Shaping  the  Plans 

Our  purpose  was  to  give  the  teach- 
ers something  that  would  result  in 
better  living,  so  we  had  to  think  in 
realistic  terms.  We  asked  ourselves: 
What  can  these  people  do  in  their 
own  schools  and  communities  to  im- 
prove health  conditions?  How  can  we 
convince  them  that  it  is  to  their  own 
interest  to  make  these  improvements? 
We  had  to  remember  that  the  rural 
teachers  in  Ecuador  deal  principally 
with  children  who  live  in  mere  huts, 
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eat  unclean  food,  drink  contaminated 
water,  sleep  in  dirty  daytime  clothing, 
use  the  ground  for  a  toilet.  Our  first 
task  was  to  show  the  teachers  why 
these  living  habits  lead  to  disease. 

During  both  courses  we  covered 
approximately  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter, adapting  it  to  the  particular  needs 
of  the  coast  and  sierra  sections.  Dr. 
Dorothy  Nyswander,  specialist  in 
health  education  for  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Educational  Foundation,  acted  as 
technical  consultant  throughout  the 
project.  The  Ecuadorian  Ministry  of 
Education  provided  classrooms  and 
living  quarters,  personnel  to  keep  rec- 
ords, chaperones  in  the  dormitories, 
and  carried  on  other  administrative 
tasks.  At  least  one  representative  from 
the  Ministry  of  Education  attended 
the  courses  at  all  times. 

The  first  step  in  organizing  the 
course  was  to  select  teachers.  It  was 
decided  to  invite  teachers  from  each 
province,  the  number  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  province.  Provincial 
directors  used  various  means  in  mak- 
ing their  choices.  One  director  con- 
ducted a  contest,  and  writers  of  prize- 
winning  letters  were  invited  to  attend 
the  course.  Each  teacher  received 
transportation  and  living  expenses 
from  funds  administered  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Education. 

The  next  step  was  to  enlist  the  help 
of  experts — physicians,  sanitary  engi- 
neers, home  economists,  and  others 
who  could  give  technical  information 
and  direct  field  trips  and  workshop 


activities.  The  writer  consulted  people 
in  all  branches  of  the  government  con- 
cerned with  health;  also  physicians  in 
private  practice  and  Americans  in 
various  agencies.  The  response  was 
generous  and  enthusiastic. 

A  source  sheet  was  drawn  up  nam- 
ing individuals  and  the  topics  they 
would  discuss,  and  also  listing  perti- 
nent motion  pictures,  film  strips, 
books,  pamphlets,  and  other  available 
materials.  This  complete  summary  of 
sources  served  as  the  basis  for  plan- 
ning the  course. 

Teachers  as  Students 

The  registration  days  were  exciting. 
For  many  of  the  teachers,  this  was 
their  first  trip  to  the  city.  For  others, 
it  was  the  first  since  they  had  finished 
their  training.  Last  minute  details, 
such  as  getting  enough  mattresses  for 
dormitories  improvised  in  the  normal 
schools,  arranging  sanitary  kitchen 
conditions,  quieting  an  incipient  rebel- 
lion among  a  group  of  senoritas  who 
wanted  to  live  in  the  school  building 
because,  they  said,  they  could  not  walk 
the  eight  blocks  from  dormitory  to 
classroom — all  this  added  to  the  ex- 
citement of  those  first  days. 

While  all  were  primary  teachers, 
it  was  by  no  means  a  homogeneous 
group.  They  ranged  in  age  from 
twenty  to  fifty.  Some  were  priests  and 
nuns.  A  few  had  finished  secondary 
school  only.  Others  had  earned  cer 
tificates  from  a  teacher  training  school 
A  few  had  never  been  outside  their 
rural  provinces;  some  had  lived  in 
the  capital  and  had  gone  out  to  rura 
districts  to  teach. 

At  first,  some  of  the  teachers  hac 
a  chip-on-the-shoulder  attitude.  O 
course  they  appreciated  the  oppor 
tunity  to  come  to  a  special  course,  bu 
why  was  the  United  States  doing  this? 
And  what  did  the  Ministry  of  Edu 
cation  expect  of  them?  In  their  own 
schools,  they  had  little  with  which  to 
work — insufficient  funds,  poor  schoo 
buildings,  usually  adapted  from  run 
down  private  homes,  no  sanitary  fa 
cilities.  Was  this  course  only  going 
to  make  them  more  discontented? 

They  became  almost  hostile  when 
they  found  that  they  themselves  were 
going  to  plan  the  course.  "But  where 
is  the  horario  (schedule),  sefiora?" 
they  would  ask.  They  were  told  that 
the  first  week  would  be  devoted  to 
orientation.  We  would  discuss  the 
meaning  of  a  school  health  program. 
We  would  try  to  find  out  what  the 
problems  were,  where  the  teachers 
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themselves  most  wanted  help.  Then 
the  lest  of  the  course  would  be 
planned  by  the  group.  "But  senora," 
some  said,  "we  have  never  done  things 
this  way."  "Well,"  some  of  the  more 
open-minded  suggested,  "let's  try  it. 
Maybe  it  will  work  out.  Let's  give  it 
a  try." 

After  several  days  of  class  discus- 
sion, the  idea  began  to  catch  on.  The 
teachers  were  discovering  other  points 
of  view,  new  ideas  from  their  own 
colleagues.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
them  that  this  would  be  the  .case. 
They  had  come  to  hear  an  oracle, 
not  to  discuss  their  problems  them- 
selves. They  began  to  argue  about  the 
meaning  of  mental  hygiene;  they  took 
up  cudgels  to  defend  superstitions  ex- 
isting in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
as  to  the  cause  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. They  ended  their  first  week  with 
the  appointment  of  a  planning  com- 
mittee, directed  by  the  group  to  build 
a  schedule  around  this  general  scheme : 

Second  wee^:  Sanitation  (water,  sew- 
age, milk,  food  processing,  distribution 
and  storage  at  home,  and  so  on.) 

Third  and  fourth  weet(s:  Communi- 
cable diseases. 

Fifth  weet^:  Mental  hygiene,  physical 
education,  nutrition,  child  care  includ- 
ing immunization. 

Sixth  wee\:  Finishing  workshop  pro- 
jects; completion  of  teaching  materials 
adapted  to  community  needs;  lectures 
on  several  subjects  not  included  in  pre- 
ceding weeks;  development  of  school 
health  programs. 


The  planning  committee  went  to 
work  with  the  source  sheet,  and  laid 
out  each  week  in  detail.  During  the 
preliminary  week  the  group  had  de- 
cided that  in  their  workshop  activities 
they  wanted  to  make  a  model  school- 
room, plan  a  school  breakfast  and 
lunch,  and  develop  teaching  aids  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  both  these 
projects.  Also,  it  was  decided  that  all 
teachers  would  be  given  complete 
physical  examinations.  When  the 
planning  committee  submitted  its 
scheme,  they  encountered  a  demand 


for  more  activities.  Once  they  had  ex- 
perienced the  thrill  of  planning  for 
themselves,  the  group  wanted  to  fill 
twice  the  number  of  the  hours  in  a 
day! 

Needless  to  say,  there  were  hitches 
—in  differences  of  opinion,  occasional 
inability  of  a  physician  to  arrive  on 
time,  failure  of  a  field  trip  bus  to 
show  up  as  scheduled.  But  we  pointed 
out  that  no  school  program  could  be 
ironclad.  The  planning  committee 
also  made  clear  to  the  group  that  we 
(Continued  on  page  374) 


The  school  lunch  committee  planned,  prepared  and  served  two  low-cost  meals 


On  one  of  their  field  trips  the  teachers  visited  a  hospital  being  constructed  under  a  cooperative  txuador-O.a.  ag« 
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"The  Oldest  Man  in  the  World' 

That  is  how  he  was  known  in  the  Kentucky  Mountains. 
How  I  went  to  see  him — and  what  he  told  me  there. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  HAVE  COME  AND 
gone  since  he  beat  me  at  "rifle -gun 
shootin'!"  As  his  long-lived  kinsmen 
reckoned  his  age  when  he  dre\v  his 
sights  that  summer's  afternoon  in  the 
Kentucky  mountains,  he  was  then 
older  than  these  United  States  of 
America. 

That  is,  he  would  have  been  a  year 
old  when  George  Washington  was 
first  inaugurated  as  President.  At  his 
birth,  Napoleon  was  a  young  lieuten- 
ant of  nineteen.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Charles  Darwin  were  born  the 
year  he  came  of  voting  age.  While 
his  heart  had  been  beating,  English 
poets  from  Byron  to  Rupert  Brooke 
had  been  born  and  had  lived  and 
died. 

If  he  himself  had  been  able  to 
write,  he  could  have  dated  letters  in 
three  centuries.  But  of  literary  rec- 
ords— of  emperors  and  presidents,  of 
scientists  and  poets,  and  of  all  their 
works  in  the  written  archives  of  his- 
tory, he  knew  nothing.  When  I  first 
met  him  on  July  9,  1921,  he  still 
lived  in  the  same  Kentucky  mountain 
"holler"  where  he  had  dwelt  for  over 
a  century,  still  signed  his  name  with 
a  cross  mark  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three. 

Such  at  least  was  the  age  he  ac- 
counted himself  and  was  generally  be- 
lieved by  his  neighbors.  Among  these 
I  met  few  who  were  skeptical.  Sev- 
eral very  old  -inhabitants,  who  had 
known  him  all  their  lives,  told  me 
he  seemed  to  them  no  less  aged  when 
thev  were  little  children. 

True,  the  only  documentary  evi- 
dence was  a  tax  receipt  in  his  name, 
dated  1824.  If,  as  is  probable,  he  was 
then  of  legal  age.  that  would  indicate 
that  his  birth  year  was  at  least  as 
early  as  180.-!.  This  document  I  never 
saw;  but  was  told  it  was  put  "on 
evidence"  when,  in  1919.  he  was  "dis- 
covered" by  the  outer  world  and 
taken  to  a  county  fair  to  be  exhibited 
as  "The  Oldest  Man  in  the  World." 

From  other  data,  however,  which  I 
took  some  pains  to  record  from 
spoken  sources  in  several  neighboring 


PERCY  MACKAYE 

Poems  by  Marion  and  Percy  MacKaye 

— The  third  of  three  articles.  This, 
the  heart  of  an  unpublished  manu- 
script, conies  in  sequence  to  two  in- 
stallments from  the  Journal  for  1921 
of  Marion  Morse  MacKaye: 

August 
God,   Humanity   and   the   Mountains 

September 
Poetry  of  the  Wild  Trails 

With  their  son,  Robert,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  MacKaye  made  a  unique  cultural 
exploration  resulting  in  plays,  fan- 
tasies, an  epic,  and  tales,  known  as 
MacKaye's  Folk-Cycle* 

By  far  the  greatest  creative  outcome 
of  Percy  MacKaye's  half-century  ex- 
perience of  folklife,  shared  by  his 
wife,  was  recently  made  known  on  his 
70th  birthday  at  a  national  testi- 
monial to  him  and  to  her  memory,  by 
the  announcement  of  his  tetralogy, 
The  Mystery  of  Hamlet,  King  of  Den- 
mark, four  verse  plays  in  prologue  to 
Shakespeare's  masterpiece — 

The  Ghost  of  Elsinore 

The  Fool  in  Eden  Garden 

Odin  Against  Christus 

The  Serpent  in  the  Orchard 

This,  his  magnum  opus,  has  been 
appraised  by  authorities  as  a  work  of 
eminent  significance  to  the  theater  and 
to  the  world  of  literature. 

creeks  of  the  mountains,  I  reached 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  surely 
118.  and  might  well  be  as  much  older 
as  he  said  he  was.  Certainly  he  came 
of  a  family  ol  centenarians,  and 
though  he  had  scored  a  higher  notch 
of  years  than  any  of  his  kindred,  his 
neighbors  felt  he  was  "jist  runnin' 
true  to  stock." 

Both  as  a  biological  "sport"  and  as 
:MI  interesting  native  survivor  of  our 
own  early  history,  John  Shell,  Sr.,  of 
Big  Laurel  so  appealed  to  my  imagin- 
ation that  I  haxarded  my  first  ride 
on  a  mountain  mule  in  a  remote  hunt 
for  this  living  antiquity. 

Early  that  summer  of  1921,  we  had 
left  the  railroad  in  southeastern  Ken- 

*  Cf.  "Dipped  in  Sky,  A  Study  of  Percy 
MacKaye's  Kentucky  Mountain  Folk-Cycle,"  by 
Frank  A.  Dogiiett.  Longmans,  Green,  1930. 

"Folk  Speech  in  the  Mountain  Cycle  of  Percy 
MacKaye,"  by  B.  A.  Botkin.  American  Speech 
April,  1931.  Reprint,  Warwick  and  York,  Balti- 
more, 1931. 


tucky  at  a  tiny  station  on  the  Poor 
Fork,  and  had  ridden  into  a  world 
ul  primeval  forests.  My  wife  and  our 
son  Rob,  a  stalwart  lad,  were  with 
me,  and  that  evening,  in  a  little  val- 
ley, we  found  ourselves  dreamily  at 
home  in  an  old  log  cabin  of  the  hos- 
pitable Pine  Mountain  Settlement 
School. 

Far  above  us,  for  miles  and  miles, 
over  gigantic  blooms  of  chestnut  for- 
est, pungent  with  fragrance,  the  high 
moon  had  shone  down  precipitous 
slopes.  Close  by  us,  now,  the  crink- 
ling waters  of  a  creek  gurgled  over  a 
splash-dam,  and  eerie  whippoorwills 
called  from  the  dark  timber. 

A  few  days  later,  a  county  election 
was  held  at  the  Settlement  and,  from 
a  score  of  distant  creek  beds,  tht 
mountaineers  came  thronging  down 
and  up  the  trails,  afoot  or  on  mules 
and  horses.  Whole  families  turned  out 
astride  of  sacks  and  saddlebags.  Men- 
folk with  slung  rifle -guns  brought 
their  children,  wives  and  even  sun- 
bonnetted  grandmothers — for  this  wa; 
the  first  mountain  election  to  be  held 
after  women  'had  been  granted  the 
vote. 

The  occasion  was  a  kind  of  outdooi 
festival — of  picnic,  poetry,  and  poll 
tics  combined.  Booths  for  voters  hat 
been  set  up  in  a  rough  structure  o; 
beams,  partly  roofed  over,  but  thi 
gathering  soon  overspread  the  hill 
side  where  the  tuning  of  fiddles  am 
swapping  of  yarns  and  ballads  vie( 
with  the  lilting  voices  of  orators  an< 
the  lunchbasket  gossip  of  "grannies.' 

Meanwhile,  the  "brought-on"  A 
tralian  ballot  system  was  humoro 
ignored-  by   long-moustachioed 
thrust  over  the'  tops  of  booth  boxes 
acquire  a  stick  of  snuff  or  a  point  o 
election  advice  from  the  sociable  pre 
siding  officer,  with  a — "Heigh,  Squire 
I    'low    Brother   Gib   would    make 
right  smarter  sheriff  than  Uncle  Elecl 
What's  your  own  jedgment?" 

At  this  gathering,  I  had  my  fin 
tidings  of  this  "Oldest  Man  in  th 
World."  A  voter  from  far  down-cree 
brought  word  that  "Uncle  John"  She! 
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'as  feeling  "moughty  tnfbn',"  "a 
glu  bad"  in  his  head  from  the  re- 
:nt  spell  of  heat,  and  gave  his  opin- 
>n  that  the  "old  ancient"  was  failing 
ipidly.  This  news  was  enough  to 
)ur  me  to  risk  no  postponement  in 
ying  to  see  at  least  the  last  spark 
E  Washington's  contemporaries. 
His  cabin  was  distant  some  fifteen 
mountain  miles'' — a  round  trip  of 
jout  thirty — in  a  region  where  no 
jtomobile  had  ever  penetrated  the 
'ild  trails.  These  were  mainly  narrow 
,iths  along  the  sheer  banks  of  moun- 
lin  torrents,  or  the  rocky  channel 
:ds  of  the  creeks  themselves  where 
illen  trees  often  obstructed  the  trav- 
er.  I  would  need  a  "saddle -beast" 
id  a  guide.  Afterward  we  were  to 
lake  many  such  excursions  on  foot 
id  astride;  but  as  yet  I  was  a  very 
rccn  tenderfoot  from  the  lowlands. 
o  I  arranged  with  a-  young  moun- 
linecr  to  supply  a  "mountainy"  mule 
id  accompany  me  on  my  pilgrimage, 
oon  after  sunrise,  I  set  forth  with 
im — bidding  my  wife  goodbye  at  our 
ibin  by  the  splash-dam. 

The  Spectrum  of  Greenness 

Our  trail  led  southward,  following 

"branch"  upstream  by  crookling  val- 

ys  to  its  head  waters,  passing  higher 

id  dipping  again  to  accompany  an- 

:her  water  course,  called  Big  Laurel, 

pom   its  first  small   springing  till   it 

:came  a  deep  creek,  roaring  through 

ivines  of  tall,  shadowing  timber. 

Near  the  divide,  we  passed  a  prim- 

ive    schoolhouse,    miles    from    any- 

'here  and   tenanted  only  for  a  few 

reeks  of  the  year,  when  some  native 

lan  of  "book  larnin' "  might  be  free 

)  leave  his  other  labors  to  teach  the 

ir-gathered  children  "the  three  R's." 

Farther  on  we  came  to  the  cabin 

E  a  kinsman  of  my  companion  who 

xieled    a   high,   forewarning  cry    at 

Lir   approach — the    usual   custom    in 

le  mountains  to  indicate  a  friendly 

ill.   This  brought   a   fierce   pack   of 

irking   hounds   to   the   paling  gate, 

here   soon    the    features   of   an   old 

ountain    schoolmaster    peered    out, 

ay-bearded    and    serene — a    face    as 

J>ly   handsome   and    Greek-chiseled 

any   hero  of  Homer's   Iliad.    His 

le   woman"    sat    smoking    her   clay 

x  as  we  chatted  with  him. 

The  zest  of  keen,  warm  air  as  we 

ssed  on,  the  flash  of  red  birds  from 

een   boughs   of   unfamiliar   "spran- 

es,"  soft  wood-flutings  of  wild  doves 

id  vistas   of  far  blue  ridges,  inter- 

ove  and  blended  their  lines  to  the 


strange  rhythm  of  my  gaunt  mule. 
These  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory; 
yet  even  more  is  the  racking  physical 
exertion  needful  to  surmount  my 
scrambling  mule  through  the  snaggy 
twistings  of  those  precarious  trails. 

After  some  hours  we  came  upon  a 
"village"  of  three  cabins — one  of  them 
combining  in  its  two  rooms  a  store 
and  the  home  of  a  large  family.  Here 
the  creek  and  our  trail  turned 
abruptly  westward. 

"How  much  farther  on  is  the  Old- 
est Man's?"  I  ventured  to  ask  my 
guide.  Already  the  hinges  of  my 
knees  gave  premonitory  twinges  of 
those  pangs  which  before  sundown 
were  to  render  me  inarticulate  with 
mule-misery. 

"Oh,  a  smart  little  ways  yit,"  he 
replied  cheerfully. 


Mule-Back 

A  mountainy  ballad  by  PM 

Where  foot  trails  high  on  the  log-path 

And  hoof  in  the  brown  ford  under, 
I  left  my  dear  in  the  brakes  of  dawn 
By  the  wicket  of  wonder — 

God's  turning-stile — 
In  Kentucky,  the  kind-hearted, 
Where    a    man    and    his   will    are    never 

parted 
And  a  mule  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

All  day,  my  stirrups  treadled 

The  loom  of  the  shuttling  mountains:. 
The  mipkin  piped  in  the  paw-paw  tree, 
And  his  guggling  fountains 

Trickled  cool — 
In  Kentucky,  the  kind-hearted, 
Where  a  man   and  his  song  are  seldom 

parted 
And  a  mile  is  the  best  of  a  mule. 

All  dusk,  my  stirrups  ravelled 

The  warp  of  the  winding  hollows: 
The    black    pots   swung   in    the   supper 

smoke 
And  the  bats  and  swallows 

Dartled  and  span — 
In  Kentucky,  the  kind-hearted, 
Where    a    man   and   his   legs   are   slowly 

parted 
When  a  mule  it  the  most  of  a  man. 

Oh,  lilt  of  the  heart  can  smother 

The  groaning  of  knee-pans  under: 
So   I   hailed   my   dear   on   the   banks   of 

dark; 

But  I  swore,  by  thunder 
And  God's  wide  rule 
Of  Kentucky,  the  kind-hearted. 
That    the    foot    and    the    ground    should 

never  be  parted 

When    a    man    lights   down    from    his 
mule. 


The  "smart"  of  that  reply  rankles 
\ii  in  the  quick  of  remembrance.  Just 
then,  however,  the  zest  of  the  hunt, 
and  the  disdain  of  man-spirit  for  mere 
mule-flesh  were  still  overmastering. 
I  rode  on — for  some  hours  more — a 
tenderfoot  discovering  the  full  spec- 
trum of  his  own  greenness. 

The  End  of  the  Trail 

We  had  breakfasted  at  dawn.  Past 
noon,  a  stark  forest  of  girdled  trees 
let  in  the  dazzling  sun-heat  through 
its  bare  boughs.  But  soon  enormous 
clouds,  blue-black  and  funnel-formed, 
swung  over  the  high  ridges  and  a 
mountain  storm  was  bursting  over  us, 
flailing  the  racked  timber  with  a 
whirlpool  of  winds  and  licking  the 
sudden  dark  with  wild  lightnings. 

By  their  flashes,  we  saw  ahead  of 
us  a  little  bridge  spanning  the  creek 
near  the  entrance  of  a  cabin  yard.  The 
next  moment  we  had  galloped  across 
it  to  bellowing  thunder,  flung  our 
bridle-reins  over  a  paling,  and  dashed 
for  the  cabin  just  ahead  of'a  ducking 
from  a  tempestuous  downpour. 

"Drownded,  be  ye?"  came  a 
chuckly  voice  from  the  deep  porch. 

In  a  hickory-split  chair  sat  an  old 
mountaineer,  holding  a  small  boy  on 
his  knees.  When  the  roaring  of  rain 
on  the  roof  shingles  lulled  a  bit,  I 
fell  into  talk  with  him.  Hale  and 
husky,  of  a  short,  stocky  build,  he 
appeared  very  aged,  and  I  was  not 
surprised  when  he  told  me  that  the 
boy  was  his  great  grandson. 

Could  it  be  that  this  storm  had 
clrivep  me  to  meet  the  very  person 
who — ?  Then  I  blurted  out: 

"I'm  on  my  way  now  to  see  an  old 
man  on  this  creek.  May  I  ask  your 
name,  sir?" 

"Axe  me  my  name?  Shore  ye  kin. 
My  name's  Shell."  Shell!  The  answer 
set  my  heart  knocking. 

"So  you  are  John  Shell  of  Big  Lau- 
rel?" 

"No,  I  ain't,"  he  responded,  "John 
— he's  my  Paw.  He  lives  down  yander 
a  ways,  to  where  this-yere  crick  jines 
Greasy  Crick.  You'll  find  him  thar 
to  home,  I  reckon.  My  front  name  is 
Bill.  I'm  the  oldest  chip  of  him." 

Further  talk  revealed  that  this  "old- 
est chip"  of  the  Oldest  Man  was  him- 
self well  "up  in  ninety,"  and  that 
most  of  his  own  descendants  lived 
with  him  or  close  by.  Some  of  these 
we  met  when  the  storm  lifted. 

So  once  more  I  "crooked  the  preg- 
nant hinges"  of  my  knees,  and  rode 
mule-weary  for  about  an  hour  longer. 
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Except  for  a  solitary  wild  hog,  we  met 
no  denizen  of  this  wilderness.  Then, 
emerging  from  ivy-green  timber,  Big 
Laurel  widened  to  match  its  name; 
and  soon  our  mules  were  splashing 
the  stony  shallows  of  a  broad  river. 
Keeping  to  its  left  margin,  we  came 
out  on  a  black-soiled  "bottom"  of  rich 
farm  land,  and  here — near  the  junc- 
ture of  another  stream  —  we  dis- 
mounted at  last  .by  the  palings  of 
John  Shell,  Sr.  No  dogs  challenged 
us  as  we  entered  a  long  bare  enclosure 
and  made  our  way  on  broad,  smooth, 
"steppy-stones"  to  a  central  door 
deeply  porched  in. 

The  cabin  itself,  though  squat  and 
weathered  by  a  hundred  winters,  was 
not  at  all  dilapidated.  With  a  half- 
story  attic  over  a  portion  of  the  lower 
rooms,  it  struck  me  as  more  prosper- 
ous and  extensive  than  any  other  I 
had  yet  seen  in  those  parts.  Beyond 
were  fruit  trees  and  gardens,  well 
tended.  The  Oldest  Man,  evidently, 
was  also  a  patriarch  of  property. 

Some  of  his  kindred  greeted  us  at 
the  door.  Old  "Uncle  John,"  they  told 
us,  had  been  "ailin'  with  the  heat" 
but,  already  considerably  better,  was 


now  taking  his  "noonin'  wink."  In 
the  half  gloom  of  the  large  living 
room,  near  a  great  open  chimney- 
place  of  rough  stones,  I  discerned  an 
immense  poster-bed.  On  the  pied 
quilt  "kivvers"  a  dim  figure  lay  curled 
asleep. 

At  our  voices,  he  stirred  and  rose- 
quickly  on  one  elbow,  peering 
through  a  straggly  snowfall  of  long 
hair — the  oldest,  vividest  gaze  I  have 
ever  seen  or  imagined.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment staggering,  spectral  —  indelibly 
strange.  To  return  the  keen  stare  in 
two  glinting  eyes  which  had  looked 
on  three  centuries  tingled  me  from 
toe  to  scalp.  There  was  a  long  instant 
of  utter  stillness. 

"Who's  thar?"  came  a  living  voice, 
feebly  vibrant,  and  the  ghostly  spell 
was  snapped. 

"Jest  only  a  stranger,  Uncle,  drapped 
in  to  see  ye.  Will  you  finish  your  vit- 
tles  now?" 

Nearby,  a  portly  kinswoman  laid 
out  a  dish  of  dried-bean  soup  on  a 
"ruble;  and  soon  a  shrunk,  over-bent 
form  slipped  off  the  bed,  slid  over 
the  floor  (one  could  hardly  say 
"walked'1)  to  a  cane  chair,  and  forth- 
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with  began  supping  with  a  spoon. 

"You're  good  an'  welcome,  sir,"  he 
shot  at  me  with  that  shining  glance, 
so  alive  yet  so  mistily  ancient,  which 
had  first  held  my  surprise.  "Take  ye 
a  cheer." 

I  took  the  chair,  which  he  pointed 
at  with  a  long,  sharp  taloned  great- 
toe  protruding  from  a  gap  in  his 
warped  shoe.  At  this  "gesture,"  1 
thought  of  the  old-time  "leg  bouts"  in 
these  mountains  when  "bully  wras- 
tlers,"  in  duel,  were  ripped  open  by 
the  toenails  of  their  antagonists.  Had 
he  once  been  a  county  "bully,"  I  won- 
dered! But  a  queerly  winsome  smile  in 
the  corner  of  his  wizened  cheek  put 
me  at  ease  as  I  watched  him  more 
closely  in  the  slanting  of  light  from  a 
window. 

John  Shell,  Sr. 

He  was  surely  the  Quick  and  the 
Dead!  Besides  his  broken  shoes,  he 
wore  only  blackened  trousers  and  an 
infinitely  patched  undershirt  of  gray 
wool;  both  garments  wrinkled  close 
to  his  skeleton-like  form.  He  seemed 
to  have  been  born  in  them.  The  taut 
skin,  drawn  over  cheek  and  jaw  and 
over  the  sinews  of  his  boney  forearms 
and  hands,  was  tanned  like  a  mum- 
my's. Yet  his  motions  were  as  agile  as 
a  lizard's;  and  his  roving  eyes  were 
quickened  with  inward  lights  of  hu- 
mor and  swift  observation.  Despite 
his  crooked  figure,  his  shreds  and 
patches,  I  was  impressed  by  his  natrv 
dignity  and  courteous  bearing  as 
replied  to  my  questions. 

"Yes,  I  calcerlate  I  was  one  hundre 
and  thirty-three  year  old,  come  round 
my  last  birthday.  No,  I  warn't 
horned  here,  but  I've  lived  in  this- 
yere  holler  ever  since  I  was  fifteen 
year  old.  I  was  horned  down  to  Ten- 
nessee, in  an  Injun  stockade. 

"Did  I  ever  see  Injuns  thar?  Yes, 
sir!  When  I  was  a  little  chunk,  I'd 
lay  out  and  watch  'em.  Come  along 
by    the    river,    they    would,    fetchin'j 
their  baskets.  Single  file,  every  tir 
Injuns  won't  go  no  other  wise.  Ever 
feller  steps  in  the  other  feller's  track 
so's  nobody  can't  count  'em  by  the 
prints. 

"My  mother  was  a  Fry;  Dutc 
stock;  Polly  Anna  Fry,"  he  went  onj 
about  his  childhood  and  family  and 
I  jotted  down  notes  unobtrusively. 
"Her  father  was  Nicholas  Fry,  of 
Ca'liny.  Right  in  the  notch  of  North 
and  South  Ca'liny,  he  was  raised  on 
a  farm  thar.  Sightliest  bottom  in  the 
world,  and  I'm  agoin'  back  thar  some! 
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o'  these  days.  Hain't  you  ever  seen 
hit?  I  keep  axin'  every  stranger  feller 
I  see  about  hit.  Quare  you  ain't  never 
heerd  on  hit.  A  wonderfulest  farm. 
I'm  going  back  thar. 

"One  winter  back  yander,  when 
Maw  was  a  chick,  the  hull  Fry  gen- 
eration transmigrated  from  Ca'liny: 
baarfoot  in  the  snow. 

"Yes,  my  mother,  Polly  Anna,  was 
durable  old  afore  she  quit.  She  lived 
to  die  at  about  a  hunderd  fourteen.* 
When  my  brother,  Nick,  was  borned, 
she  was  fifty-three.  She  didn't  speak 
only  Dutch.  She'd  go  to  the  store 
and  take  along  her  wool  yarn  to  swap 
for  bacon.  She'd  hold  up  a  hank  o' 
yarn  and  a  piece  o'  bacon,  never  spit- 
tin'  out  a  word.  She  druv  her  bargain 
thataway. 

"Her  man  was  Sam  Shell,  my 
father.  They  met  up  down  to  Ten- 
nessee. My  father  was  borned  thar 
to  Grundy,  in  Fort  Hichey.  He  built 
the  first  watermill  ever  was  in  Ten- 
nessee on  New  Purchase  Creek.  He 
fought  some,  too,  my  father.  He- 
served  five  year  in  the  Revolution,  and 
he  came  to  his  end  in  this  last  war 
(Civil  War)!  Some  of  his  friends 
were  quartered  in  his  cabin,  watchin' 
out  for  the  rebels.  My  father  he  rid 
home  late  that  night,  and  he  was 
acomin'  upstairs  in  the  dark,  and  his 
friends  they  tuck  him  for  a  rebel  and 
shot  him  stone-dead  thar. 

"No,  he  didn't  get  to  last  to  my 
oldness.  He  didn't  only  live  to  a  hun- 
derd fifteen." 

First  and  Last 

"Yes,  I  come  o'  toler'ble  lasty  stock, 
to  both  sides,  and  I've  bred  into  hit 
myself.  My  wife,  Betsy  Nance,  was 
a  Clemm.  We  lived  to  the  old  Clemm 
place  afore  comin'  here.  She  was  my 
first  woman.  She  lasted  till  she  was 
over  a  hunderd. 

"Our  first-borned  was  Bill.  He's  my 
oldest.  Seen  him  already  today,  have 
ye?  Well,  now  I'll  show  ye  my 
youngest.— Come  here.  Antic!" 

*A  FAMILY  OP  CENTENARIANS:  "Items  from 
my  notebook  of  1921,  based  on  what  the  oldest 
man  toM  me  and  the  memory  or  oral  tradition 
of  neighbors  and  kindred,  bear  on  the  reputed  life 
span  of  John  Shell,  Sr. :  grandfather,  Nicholas 
Fry,  born  in  the  notch  of  the  Carolinas;  mother, 
Polly  Anna  Fry,  born,  Brunswick  Co.,  N.  C., 
died  at  114;  father,  Samuel  Shell,  born  Fort 
Hichey,  Grundy,  Tenn.,  died  at  115  (?);  wife, 
Betsy  Nance  Clemm,  died  at  109;  brothers.  Solo- 
mon at  98;  Nicholas,  'about'  93;  George, 
about'  100;  sisters,  Rebecca  (Sullivan)  118; 
Polly  Ann  (Osborne)  'over'  100. 

"Living  in  1921:  JOHN  SHELL,  Sr.,  born  in 
a  Tennessee  'Indian  Stockade,'  age  118-133  (?): 
eldest  son,  William,  'up  in'  90's;  also  a 
nephew  and  niece  in  the  80's  and  a  grand- 
«efhew,  70. 

'Students  «f  eugenics  and  biology  would  find 
nmch  of  significance  in  a  thorough-going  study 
of  this  rare  mountain  stock." — P.M. 


'The  Oldest  Man,"  with  his  seven-year  old  son,  Antic,  and  his  long  rifle-gun 


And  he  beckoned  a  crooked  finger 
toward  a  sturdy,  tow-haired  boy  who 
was  playing  with  a  long  rifle  near  the 
fireplace.  The  child,  of  unusual  beauty 
and  intelligence,  came  nimbly  to  the 
call  of  his  ancient  father — the  great, 
great  grandfather  of  that  other  boy  I 
had  seen  an  hour  before  on  the  knees 
of  old  Bill  Shell,  "up  in  ninety,"  him- 
self half-brother  to  this  tow-haired 
child. 

Here  was  an  amazing  span  of  pa- 
ternity, and  a  contrast  in  generations, 
which  I  recorded  that  day  with  my 
camera.  Numerous  persons,  both  kin 
and  neighbors,  told  me  that  Antic  was 
actually  the  son  of  John  Shell,  Sr.,  by 
his  second  wife,  a  young  woman 
whom  he  had  married  in  recent  years. 
I  gathered  the  impression  that  she 
had  died  and  was  told  that  the  Oldest 
Man  had  bequeathed  all  his  rich 
acres  to  the  child. 

"This-yere  is  my  seven-year-old,"  he 
said  to  me,  as  he  laid  a  lean,  brown 
hand  on  the  yellow  head.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  picture  of  appealing 
companionship  in  that  strange  pair— 
the  snuggling,  golden  youngster,  with 
apple-red  cheek  uptilted,  quizzically 


returning  the  smile  of  wizened  ten- 
derness on  the  dark-ochre  face,  wint- 
ering under  the  long  white  hair!  It 
was  like  some  colored  print  of  an  old 
allegory,  framed  on  a  cabin  •  wall — 
"Tomorrow  and  Yesterday,"  or  "The 
Kinship  of  Time  and  Eternity." 

"Right  smart  of  a  little  pal,  hain't 
ye,  sonny? — Run  along  now  'to  your 
firelock." 

As  the  child  returned  to  the  chim- 
ney-place, the  ancient  sire  pushed 
away  his  empty  soup  dish,  and  con- 
tinued his  replies  with  zest. 

New  and  Old 

Another  allegorical  conjunction,  this 
time  of  the  eras  of  Icarus  and  the 
Wright  Brothers,  was  suggested  by 
the  old  man's  recollections  of  his  re- 
cent and  only  "voyage  of  discevery" 
in  the  world  of  modernity.  Then  not 
only  had  he  set  eyes  on  a  railroad  for 
the  first  time,  but  the  managers  of 
the  county  fair  had  sent  him  aloft  in 
a  plane. 

"Could  you  see  much  from  up 
there?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  could.  Hit  were  a  world 
o'  big  timber  away  yander  below.  A 
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sight  to  wonder,  hit  was!  When  I 
landed  down,  I  wanted  to  go  right 
spang  up  agin;  but  my  folks  was 
afeard  to  let  me  ship  thar  twice.  Jest 
the  same,  I'm  aimin'  to  get  to  go  yet." 

Wishing  to  sound  out,  in  contrast, 
some  of  his  datable  memories  of  the 
distant  past,  I  asked: 

"Wh6  is  the  first  President  you  can 
remember  voting  for,  Uncle?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  voted  for  Andy  Jack- 
son, and  I  voted  for  somebody  afore 
then." 

"Was  it  for  Monroe?"  He  was 
ruminant,  but  said  nothing. 

"Madison?"    He  shook  his  head. 

"Jefferson?"  His  eyes  grew  keen, 
and  he  said  quickly,  "No-o,  I  didn't 
vote  for  Jefferson,  but  I  heerd  folks 
talkin'  'bout  him,  and  from  how  they 
told,  I  reckon  he  was  right  smart  of 
an  interlectual  feller."  My  spine 
tingled  again.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
President  from  1801  to  1809. 

"Them  Days" 

Our  conversation  turned  to  modern 
political  issues,  and  at  the  mere  name 
of  Prohibition,  then  much  to  the  fore, 
his  old  features  snapped  and  blazed: 

"Nothin'  worser  hain't  never  struck 
this  earth!  Afore  this  prohibitin' 
struck  us,  we  made  our  corn-liquor 
good,  and  tuck  hit  along  to  our  work 
in  the  fields,  and  drank  hit  thar  at 
our  noonin's.  In  them  days  there 
warn't  little  or  no  drunkness  to  speak 
of.  There  was  peace  and  plenty.  You'd 
see  a  family  man  goin'  by  to  work 
with  his  hull  gang  o'  kindred,  young 
uns  and  old,  same  as  an  ole  sow 
headin'  a  gang  o'  shoats.  Now  look 
at  him!  Left  alonesome  in  his  gyarden 
patch,  nbthin'  raised  thar  but  corn— 
more'n  half  his  kindred  tucken  to 
the  stills  and  the  Pen,  'count  o'  bad 
drink— liquor  spiled,  living  spiled,  the 
hull  world  gone  moonshine! 

"No,  sir,  don't  talk  to  me  o'  Nowa- 
days! Let's  git  off  these  prohibited 
times,  and  git  back  thar  to  old  plain 
liberty  ag'in. 

"Look  at  these-yerc  half-shingles, 
fcr  instance,  that  the  fellers  nowadays 
gits  their  heads  bobbed.  Is  that  God- 
we-Trust  and  Liberty?  No,  sir,  hit's 
trust  the  shearer,  and  lose  your  skelp. 
Worse  than  slave  days,  I  call  hit.  I 
aim  to  own  my  head-crop.  I  had  hit 
sheared  three  times,  to  humor  'em, 
but  then  I  quit.  In  the  old  days,  all 
the  men  wore  their  hairjong  down  to 
their  shoulders,  longer  than  mine  is. 
They  tuck  a  sight  o'  keer  of  hit,  more 
than  women  does  now." 
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The  old  man  had  shifted  back  in 
his  chair  and  chewed  the  cud  of  rem- 
iniscence without  prompting. 

"Them  days,  boys  would  go  in  their 
shirty-tails  'til  big  enough  to  plough. 
We  made  everything  ourselves  then 
• — ploughs  and  sech.  The  oldest  was 
wooden.  Then  I  got  some  o'  them 
iron  moulds  for  ploughs;  had  to  go 
clare  over  in  Virginny  to  fetch  'em. 

"These  here  new  ploughs,  that 
plough  deep,  ruins  the  land.  We  never 
broke  up  no  clod,  so  the  land  never 
wore  out — never!  We'd  lay  hit  three 
year  in  corn,  then  change  hit  every 
year,  a  new  crop.  We  planted  corn 
four  foot  apart.  Hit  does  as  well  agin, 
thataway.  Jest  mark  hit  by  a  hoe  han- 
dle. That  gives  hit  a  chance  to  grow 
up  when  hit's  blowed  over. 

"Yes,  sir,  we  tanned  our  own  shoes 
them  days.  I  made  all  my  children's 
shoes  till  the  Civil  War.  Never  sold 
no  hide;  we  tanned  hit.  We'd  send 
off  fer  wool,  and  had  our  hats  made 
to  home.  Mixed  wool  and  rabbit  fur. 
Raw  rabbit  fur  ain't  hatable;  hit  leaks 
water.  So  ye  need  wool  for  dryness. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  we  hadn't  no 
pack-critters  only  horses.  Mostly,  every 
man  packed  for  hisself  behind;  on  his 
head  and  shoulders.  Salt  packin'— 
that  was  the  worst  work  we  had  to  do. 
I  went  onc't  with  a  half  breed  Chero- 
kee to  the  salt  works  over  on  Goose 
Creek.  Every  man  was  his  own  mule 
then,  and  me  jist  a  boy. 

"I  can  remember  the  first  mule  ever 
come  in  here  to  Kentucky.  That  hap- 
ped when  I  was  about  fourteen  year 
old.  Hit  come  in  over  yander  on  the 
Poor  Fork,  and  hit  made  the  wu'st 
rumpus  ever  kicked  up  in  the  state. 
Folks  hadn't  never  seen  sech-like  a 
critter.  They  was  plumb  afeard  of 
him.  No,  sir,  they  wouldn't  leave  him 
loost  no  more  than  ole  Satan  hisself. 
So  they  cut  a  forked  stick,  geared  hit 
under  his  chin  and  hobbled  him  good, 
so's  he  couldn't  git  to  raisin'  no  Cain's 
sperrit  in  this  county." 

This  personal  remembrance  as  to 
the  patriarch  of  all  Kentucky  mules 
struck  to  the  marrow  of  my  own 
knee-pans,  still  twinging  from  the 
morning's  ride.  I  was  about  to  corn- 
merit  on  the  boon  of  a  muleless  Eden, 
when  the  tow-haired  scion  of  the 
cabin  scrambled  back,  lugging  the 
long  rifle-gun.  Pointing  at  his  ancient 
sire,  the  boy  asked  me: 

"Kin  you  beat  him  crackin'  the 
bull's  eye?" 

The  gleam  of  a  century  of  rifle- 
shooting  lit  up  Old  Man  Shell's  face 


with  an  .answering  sparkle.  He  ca- 
ressed the  gun  and  added:  "If  ye 're 
a  partial  hand  to  hit,  ye  mought  try 
me  at  a  bout  in  the  yard  yand:-." 

Crackin'  the  Bull's  Eye 

Owning  up  to  being  an  amateur, 
I  welcomed  the  honor  of  trying  a 
"partial  hand"  and  we  adjourned  to 
the  outer  porch.  With  an  agile  slide, 
he  scuffled  out,  gripping  the  gunstock 
as  a  staff,  and  sat  down  on  a  stool  as 
he  swung  the  barrel  to  rest  on  a  rail 
beam.  The  boy  hung  a  rude  target, 
painted  with  a  bull's  eye  circle,  on  the 
limb  of  a  pear  tree  about  three  or  four 
rods  from  our  station. 

Now  the  old  marksman  livened  to 
the  sport,  loaded  the  rifle  and  reached 
it  to  me  with  a  gracious  gesture.  As 
his  guest,  I  was  to  be  given  first  shot. 
So  I  took  aim,  standing,  and  a  bullet 
splash  showed  an  inch  or  so  from 
the  circle's  rim.  It  was  a  relief  not  to 
miss  the  whole  target! 

Then  from  his  stool-seat,  old  John 
Shell  reloaded  and  aimed  alon^  the 
resting  gun-barrel.  I  shall  always  see 
that  intent  profile  in  my  mind's 
retina:  the  mummied  nose  drawn 
tightly  down;  the  clenched  jaw  bone 
slightly  working;  the  dim-bluet  iris 
(that  had  never  worn  lens  of  .^lass) 
brightening  to  a  point;  while  a  thou- 
sand crowsfeet  squinted  in  the  angle 
of  the  tanned  eye-socket  like  the  puck- 
erings  of  a  shriveled  persimmon.  The 
knuckly  forefinger  tautened  on  the 
trigger.  Bing  sang  the  bullet— ;lean 
through  the  bull's  eye. 

So  ended  our  shooting  bout — and 
with  it  my  all  too  brief  communion 
with  that  life-stored  master  of  old  age 
— gleeful  as  his  youngest  born  at  vic- 
tory in  this  passage  at  arms  with  a 
tenderfoot  from  the  lowlands. 

But  with  true  mountain  hospitality 
he  speeded  the  guest  with  compensat- 
ing gifts  of  friendliness.  Learning  that 
I  had  a  hobby  for  walking  sticks,  he 
scurried  upstairs  to  the  loft  in  ->earch 
of  an  old  cane,  but  finding  none.  _;,ivc 
me  his  own— a  short,  curve-topped 
stick,  blackened  at  the  ground-end  by 
\vho-knows  how  many  winters  in  stir- 
ring his  log-heap  blaze.  To  this  he 
added  as  a  keepsake  a  snapshot  of 
himself,  which  some  other  "y inside 
stranger"  had  given  him.  On  the  back 
of  it,  he  penciled  his  cross-mark,  wit- 
nessed by  my  guide,  with  the  date. 
Cane  and  photograph  are  still  m  my 
mountain  archives. 

The  sun  was  already  sloping,  and 
my  mule-stirrups  were  inviting  an- 
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guish  of  another  fifteen-mile  stretch 
for  home.  I  had  spent  there  perhaps 
three  hours  "which  have  become  time- 
less in  retrospect.  What  of  it  has  been 
cited  htre  comprises,  very  largely,  his 
own  words,  as  I  wrote  them  down 
verbatim. 

Legend  Making 

Far  famed  throughout  that  region, 
many  anecdotes  were  told  of  John 
Shell,  Sr.,  in  the  mountain  cabins  that 
are  suggestive  of  his  wry  sense  of 
humor  and  his  physical  strength. 
Once  a  few  years  before,  when  the 
railroad  had  not  yet  reached  Harlan 
Town,  Uncle  John  senior  had  ridden 
down  and  back,  a  long  day's  trip.  He 
was  packing  his  mule  with 'provisions 
in  a  great  hurry  to  be  off,  when  the 
storekeeper  asked  him  genially: 
"Can't  1  do  something  to  help  ye  get 
started.  Uncle  John?" 

"Shore  ye  can!" 

"What-all  can  I  do?" 

"Clare  out  o'  my  way!" 

And  the  brisk  centenarian  jumped 
up  on  his  saddle-pokes,  and  galloped 
off  on  the  home  trail. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,"  a  neighbor 
of  his  said  to  me,  "I  worked  for  Uncle 
John  Shell.  He  was  a  power  at 
workin'.  He  slept  next  bed  to  me  in 
his  loft,  and  he  allers  waked  up  jist 
at  three  o'clock,  no  matter  what  time 
the  sun  riz.  Then  if  I  didn't  up  and 
along  with  him,  he'd  take  a  full  pail 
o'  cold  water  and  douse  hit  plumb 
over  me,  and  run  off  down  stairs, 
alaughin'  like  a  hen  cacklin'  a  new 
laid  egg.  Yea,  man!  He's  'cute  on  a 
long  workin'  day,  old  Uncle  is!" 

And  the  same  neighbor  told  me 
with  a  dry  smile: 

"Mebbe  you  know,  or  mebbe  ye 
don't,  how  the  Oldest  Man  has  got 
some  possel  o'  property  around  his 
diggin's,  so  nacherly  they's  some  folks 
has  ben  waitin'  long  and  patientably 
fer  a  funeralizin'  to  happen  in  these 
parts.  Well,  most  o'  the  funerals  to 
date  has  been  attended  by  Old  Uncle 
hisself;  but  somehow  that  don't  'pear 
to  disheart  him  a  bit. 

"One  day,  though,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  I  come  into  his  palin'  and  found 
the  ole  man  asettin'  thar  moughty 
dishearted-like. 

'"What's  ailin'  of  ye,  Uncle5'  I 
axed  him." 

"  'Oh,  nothin'  pertic'lar,'  says  he. 
'Jist  I  feel  triflin'.  Reckon  I  feel  two 
hunderd  year  old  this  mornin','  he 
says.  Then  he  gives  me  a  pert  look 
and  says  quick — 'All  the  same,  I'd 


like  to  live  two  hunderd  year  more!' 

"Two  hunderd  more!'  I  says  to 
him,  kind  of  surprised.  'And  what- 
all  are  ye  aimin'  to  'complish  in  that 
piece  o'  time?' 

'  'Complish  nothin'!'  says  he, 
squintin'  up  to  me.  Then  he  says, 
sort  o'  cool  and  ponderin' — like  he 
saw  all  the  nine  creeks  o'  generations 
asettin'  thar  in  a  black  circle  around 
him:  'I'd  jist  like  to  live — to  aggervate 
'em!'" 

Clearly  the  oldest  practitioner  of 
longevity  had  his  moments  of  grim 
misgiving.  That  evening  as  I  left, 
however,  there  was  only  a  twinkle  of 
warm  friendliness  in  his  ancient  eyes 
coupled  with  kindliness  on  the  faces 
of  his  kindred  in  the  cabin  dooryard. 
Just  as  I  was  mounting,  he  called: 

"If  ye  get  to  see  my  gran'daddy's 
old  farm  down  to  Ca'liny,  mind  ye' 
come  agin   to  tell  me  all   about  hit. 
Mebbe  I'll  up  and  ride  back  thar  with 
ye — as  old  a  scrap  as  I  be." 

I  never  saw  the  venerable  "Old 
Scrap"  again.  More  than  a  year  later 
I  was  to  hear  of  his  death — bringing 
back  the  quickening  sense  he  gave  me 
of  the  eternal  charm  and  dignity  of 

The  Goodly  Company 

by  Marion  Morse  MacKaye 

Under  the  fair,  moving  panoply  of  cloud 

patterns 

passing  from  horizon  to  horizon 
the    mountain    is    majestic — a    soft   veil 
of    haze    at    its   head.     AH    nearby    is   rich, 

soft  green, 
the  nestling  brilliance  of  the  mountain 

azalea 

enriching  the   gaze,   its  spicy  perfume 
blending  with  sweet  fern,  its  near  neighbor. 

And  the  beautiful  world  fulfilling  itself, 
in  spite  of  man's  wild  and  fitful  struggles. 
And  life  follows  life;  and  we  must  soon 

away 
in  earnest,  to  join  the  throng  in  their 

passing 

from  this  planet  which  is  our  home. 
It    is   a   vast   concourse   marching   on: 
back  through   the   centuries   we   can  watch 

them  pass. 

And  we  are  soon  to  keep  step  with  them — - 
whither?  .  .  whence?  .  .  But  it  is  a 

joyful  thought, 
and    such    a    goodly   company    has   gone 

before 
that  when  our  time  comes  we  should 

haste  away 

toward  them  as  to  a  festival — 
as   the   clouds   hasten   away   from   the   east 

unto  the  west 
to  join  the  refulgent  light  of  the  departing. 


human  life  in  its  simplest  revelations. 

But  at  the  time,  I  was  beset  with 
a  grim  pessimism  toward  the  fate  of 
having  to  share  that  fleshly  mortality 
so  long  with  the  race  of  mules.  A 
complete  unexpurgated  edition  of  the 
undivined  comedy  of  mule  miseries 
that  I  experienced  on  the  rocking  and 
rock-strewn  homeward  route,  would 
be  understandable  only  to  some  fel- 
low-suffering tenderfoot,  who  has  rid- 
den a  like  first  ride,  in  those  very 
mountains. 

That  evening,  after  dark,  I  was 
lifted  bodily  from  off  my  mule-saddle 
by  my  son,  Rob,  and  borne  in  through 
the  "dogtrot"  of  the  friendly  "medical 
settlement,"  to  assuaging  mountain 
hospitalities. 

The  Race  of  "Man-Humans" 

In  my  head  there  was  even  then 
commencing  to  lilt  a  little  mountainy 
ballad  (see  page  365)  which  later  I 
wrote  down  and  handed  to  my  wife, 
whom  I  had  had  to  leave  behind 
that  morning  in  the  kind-hearted 
Kentucky  region  of  Pine  Mountain.  1 
gave  it  in  token  of  a  happy  compensa- 
tion, that  though  she  had  missed  a 
talk  with  the  oldest  man  in  the  world, 
she  had  also  missed  a  ride  on  the  old- 
est mule! 

Nonetheless,  returning  northward 
from  the  home  of  the  Ancient  at  Big 
Laurel  by  the  long-winding  route  of 
Greasy  Creek,  bearing  thoughts  of  my 
own  home  kindred  at  the  end  of  the 
trail,  my  mind  clung  to  a  grateful 
optimism  toward  the  "God  gift"  of 
being  one  among  the  mortal  race  of 
"man-humans." 

Mortal  in  our  meager  shortcomings, 
in  our  travesties  of  the  divine  image 
that  wrought  us  to  be  man;  but  im- 
mortal in  that  which  lifts  us  to  become 
more  than  man,  the  inward  majesty 
that  kins  us  with  those  serene  moun- 
tains, brooding  aloft  in  their  blue 
haze,  along  whose  tortuous,  under- 
trails  I  bore  with  me  back  to  the 
everyday  world  the  still  haunting 
presence  of  that  ancientest  living  man. 

Most  of  all  I  carried  away  in  my 
heart,  like  a  miniature  in  a  locket,  the 
winsome  image  of  that  seven-year-old 
"Antic,"  peering  blithely  up  into  the 
fond  gaze  of  his  more  than  century- 
old  father.  In  that  exchange  of  love 
for  love  between  such  human  oppo- 
sites,  I  felt  afresh  the  hallowed  mean- 
ing of  the  Lord's  Prayer— implicit  as 
it  is  with  that  dawning  kingdom  to 
come  which  inheres  in  the  primal  im- 
pulses of  all  the  children  of  men. 
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"A  Free  Man's  Life" 


Louis  D.  BRANDEIS  MUST  HAVE  HAD 
full  confidence  in  the  biographical 
abilities  of  the  young  professor  of 
politics  from  Princeton  University, 
Alpheus  Thomas  Mason,  when  he 
opened  his  files  to  him.  Brandeis  was 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year  when  Mr. 
Mason  visited  his  summer  home  at 
Chatham,  Mass.,  and  had  his  last 
series  of  informal  talks  with  the  Jus- 
tice. In  that  final  summing  up,  "there 
was  hardly  a  phase  of  his  long  career 
not  touched  upon,  with  illuminating 
comment  on  his  heritage,  his  moti- 
vating creed,  his  likes  and  dislikes." 

Since  1933,  Mr.  Mason  has  been 
studying  Brandeis'  life  work,  and 
writing  about  him  and  the  social  and 
political  issues  that  occupied  him.  He 
has  now  written  "Brandeis:  A  Free 
Man's  Life"  (Viking,  $5),  a  full,  cir- 
cumstantial account,  in  which  every 
step  in  the  long  career  is  presented 
and  analyzed,  in  which  the  man  and 
his  work  are  judged  together. 

Brandeis,  I  am  sure,  would  have  ap- 
proved this  book  for  its  facts,  its  bal- 
ance, and  its  demonstration  of  how  a 
citizen  makes  himself  a  valuable 
champion  of  democracy. 

Many  variations  are  played  on  the 
theme  of  biography;  in  its  most  fa- 
miliar form  the  author  often  makes 
the  subject  dance  to  his  tune.  Mr. 
Mason  has  no  such  ambition,  nor,  if 
he  had,  would  he  succeed  with  a  sub- 
ject as  difficult  as  Louis  D.  Brandeis. 
His  might  be  called  the  scientific  ap- 
proach by  which,  with  a  vast  amount 
of  evidence,  he  presents  the  man  as 
he  was,  and  invites  the  reader  to 
study  with  him  the  significance  of  this 
life. 

The  author's  sympathy  with  many 
of  Brandeis'  fundamental  aims  is  ob- 
vious, but  he  is  not  trying  to  convert 
the  reader;  he  is  not  defending 
Brandeis  and  he  is  not  engaged  in 
glorification.  Admiration  he  expresses 
most  effectively  in  the  words  of  others, 
as  when  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr., 
remarked  to  his  wife  after  the  Justice 
and  Mrs.  Brandeis  had  made  a  social 
call:  "There  goes  a  really  good  man 
— and  a  great  judge." 


HARRY  HANSEN 

From  the  evidence  here  offered 
Brandeis  stands  forth  as  a  practical 
American  citizen,  not  a  visionary;  a 
man  who  was  willing  to  try  to  work 
with  the  tools  that  existing  institu- 
tions provided.  Mr.  Mason  makes 
clear  that  Brandeis  had  no  unalter- 
able goal,  but  neither  did  he  drift 
with  wind  and  tide;  he  was  in  no 
sense  an  opportunist.  He  accepted 
democracy  and  with  it,  the  burden  of 
individual  responsibility  for  its  health. 

"Success  in  any  democratic  under- 
taking must  proceed  from  the  individ- 
ual," said  he,  and  fought  all  his  life 
for  the  clarification  of  issues.  He  took 
his  causes  before  a  public  usually 
blind  to  the  common  good,  and  at- 
tempted by  patient  reiteration  to  edu- 
cate it.  A  man  with  a  stern  definition 
of  individual  responsibility  does  not 
need  applause  to  sustain  him;  his 
courage  comes  from  his  inner  citadel; 
and  not  for  nothing  did  Brandeis  em- 
phasize the  moral  law  as  the  basis  for 
good  government: 

The  Crusader 

From  the  first  Brandeis  was  a  lone 
crusader,  who,  by  his  own  analysis  of 
the  course  of  American  economic  life, 
foresaw,  as  early  as  the  Pullman  strike 
of  1894,  the  growing  lines  of  cleavage 
between  the  man  who  owns  and  di- 
rects, and  the  man  who  works. 
Brandeis  studied  corporations  from 
the  point  of  view  of  both  manage- 
ment and  worker.  He  did  not  have 
the  temperament  to  become  a  labor 
leader,  but  early  in  his  legal  career  he 
began  to  argue  against  the  economic 
waste  of  irregular  employment  and 
this,  like  "the  curse  of  bigness,"  re- 
mained an  issue  he  never  neglected. 

He  was  in  sympathy  with  many  of 
the  methods  of  the  New  Deal,  but  he 
criticized  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion for  its  inability  to  solve  the  em- 
ployment problem.  "We  are  respon- 
sible for  unemployment,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause we  have  tolerated  the  idea  that 
an  employer  is  free  with  impunity  to 
decrease  or  increase  his  force." 

The  methods  employed  by  Brandeis 
as  a  champion  of  public  causes  dem- 


onstrate a  tenacity  that  must  account 
for  a  great  deal  of  his  success.  "Per- 
sistence is  the  jewel,"  he  used  to  say. 
How  persistent  he  himself  could  be 
the  president  and  directors  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  learned  to  their 
sorrow.  For  years  Brandeis  pursued 
them  as  a  hunter  pursues  his  quarry. 
Determined  to  stop  the  illegal  absorp- 
tion of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  to 
force  the  New  Haven  to  make  an 
accurate  report  of  its  financial  situa- 
tion, he  never  rested.  Court  decisions 
went  against  him;  officials  in  high 
office  favored  the  corporation;  news- 
papers condemned  Brandeis  as  a  dis- 
turber and  a  wrecker.  He  held  the 
trail,  enlisted  others,  and  persevered 
in  his  effort  until  his  contentions  were 
fully  established. 

The  famous  fight  on  Richard  A. 
Ballinger,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  President  Taft,  was  led  by 
Brandeis.  Extracts  from  his  examina- 
tion of  Ballinger  show  how  relent- 
lessly he  drove  toward  his  goal.  In 
the  end,  he  was  able  to  make  Ballin- 
ger, Wickersham,  and  Taft  produce 
records  kept  from  the  investigating 
committee. 

Two  issues  were  involved  in  this 
great  controversy:  the  conservation  of 
national  resources  from  exploitation 
by  selfish  interests,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  individual  responsibility  in 
public  office.  Brandeis'  heart  was  in 
both  causes.  His  emphasis  was  on 
men — "We  want  men  to  think.  We 
want  every  man  in  the  [government] 
service  to  recognize  that  he  is  a  part 
of  the  governing  body,  and  that  on 
him  rests  responsibility  within  the 
limits  of  his  employment  just  as  much 
as  on  the  man  on  top." 

Mr.  Mason's  summary  reinforces 
the  view  liberals  always  have  taken 
of  the  Ballinger  episode.  At  no  point 
does  it  sustain  the  recent  contentions 
of  Harold  D.  Ickes  that  Secretary  Bal- 
linger was  the  innocent  victim  of  a 
conspiracy. 

Mr.  Mason's  method  is  most  effec- 
tive when  he  describes  traits  and  dis- 
cusses cases  on  which  much  bitter 
criticism  in  Boston  of  Louis  D.  Bran- 
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deis  was  based.  He  is  scrupulously  fair 
in  making  understandable  to  the  read- 
er the  origins  of  some  of  the  attacks. 
The  most  baffling  of  the  cases  was 
that  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,  in  which  Brandeis  ap- 
peared as  counsel  defending  a  monop- 
oly within  a  few  years  of  his  vigorous 
fight  against  monopolies. 

Presenting  all  the  evidence,  Mr. 
Mason  shows  how  Brandeis  justified 
his  position,  though  his  opponents 
made  capital  of  the  fact  that  "the  peo- 
ple's attorney"  was  able  to  serve 
simultaneously  as  a  corporation  law- 
yer. The  key  to  the  paradox  lay  in 
Brandeis'  concern  with  specific  causes, 
rather  than  with  an  attempt  to  adhere 
to  a  social  program  covering  every 
case  he  handled.  But  in  his  years  at 
the  bar,  Brandeis  became  less  and  less 
a  corporation  lawyer,  increasingly  a 
fighter  for  the  common  good. 

The  Realist 

It  was  his  principle  to  "seek  for 
betterment  within  the  broad  lines  of 
existing  institutions."  Maybe  that  was 
why  he  left  no  social  program  that 
could  be  used  as  a  slogan  or  inscribed 
on  banners.  Like  Holmes,  whom  he 
resembled  greatly,  he  studied  the 
merits  of  specific  proposals  and  acted 
according  to  his  best  judgment.  This 
meant  that  he  could  go  along  with 
the  NIRA,  yet  oppose  President 
Roosevelt's  plan  to  "modernize"  the 
Supreme  Court. 

As  an  American  who  did  not  try 
to  overturn  the  economic  system,  but 
only  attempted  to  make  it  work  bet- 
ter, Brandeis  accepted  the  conditions 
of  American  competitive  life.  In  the 
early  stages  of  his  legal  practice  he 
earned  large  fees,  and  by  shrewd  in- 
vestments he  was  able  to  increase  his 
savings  many  times.  At  his  death  he 
was  thrice  a  millionaire. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  his 
:areer  coincided  with  a  great  upsurge 
Df  American  industry  and  that  his 
inancial  success  is  proof  of  the  value 
of  wise  investment,  not  of  specula- 
Jon.  As  Brandeis  became  more  and 
more  a  fighter  for  the  public  welfare 
le  relied  on  his  savings  to  give  him 
romplete  freedom  from  hampering 
)bligations  to  anyone. 

This  biography  demonstrates  that 
Brandeis  was  an  unrelenting  realist. 
"Ie  did  not  look  upon  democracy  as  a 
•eligion,  but  as  a  way  of  life  that 
yould  work  only  if  the  people  ful- 
illed  their  duties  as  citizens.  He 
inderstood  public  apathy  and  moral 


obtuseness  and  he  knew  that  "the 
greatest  menace  to  freedom  is  an  in- 
ert people."  He  learned  by  experience 
that  the  public  must  be  aroused  again 
and  again  before-  reaching  the  point 
of  action.  He  held  that  only  inde- 
pendent men,  with  nothing  to  fear, 
could  provide  the  necessary  stimulus 
and  he  counted  himself  among  them. 

The  Judge 

In  the  analysis  of  Brandeis'  conduct 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  we  gain  further 
insight  into  his  belief  in  freedom  with 
responsibility.  This  part  of  the  biog- 
raphy will  be  the  most  rewarding 
section  to  many,  for  it  leads  to  the 
issues  of  our  own  tangled  times. 

The  questions  of  executive  power, 
centralization,  the  rights  of  labor,  a 
fair  rate  of  return  for  railroads  and 
public  utilities,  states  rights  and  duties, 
fair  competition,  protection  of  the  lit- 
tle industry  against  the  big,  free 
speech,  and  mailing  privileges — these 
came  up  in  the  years  when  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  was  on  the  liberal  and  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  on  the  conservative 
side  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  those  years,  too,  there  developed 
his  close  association  with  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes — "Holmes  and  Brandeis 
dissenting" — that  stands  today  as  one 
of  the  fine  traditions  of  the  court. 
Through  this  chapter  we  follow  a 
free  man  seeking  a  wider  application 
of  justice,  a  greater  understanding  of 
social  responsibility. 

Mr.  Mason's  book  is  no  easy  romp, 
no  sheaf  of  anecdotes.  It  is  both  his- 
tory and  biography  and  as  such  com- 
mands the  reader's  close  attention.  It 
belongs  to  the  history  of  developing 
industrial  responsibility  and  progres- 
sive legislation  that  succeeded  the 
free-for-all  methods  of  the  1880's  and 
the  1890's.  It  marks  a  shift  in  values 
— from  emphasis  on  individual  wealth 
to  emphasis  on  social  usefulness. 

Where  so  many  histories  deal  with 
political  battles,  this  is  concerned  with 
the  legal  aspect  of  those  battles.  And 
where  other  biographies  deal  in  con-* 
jectures  and  guess  at  motives,  this  pro- 
vides a  prodigious  supply  of  "the 
facts"  that  Brandeis  valued  so  highly. 
Here  is  the  evidence  of  how  a  man 
lived,  developed,  worked,  enlarged 
his  sympathies  and  gave  freely  of  his 
abilities  to  his  countrymen.  That  in- 
dividual leadership  has  a  vital  place 
in  the  welfare  of  all  is  not  the  least 
of  the  lessons  brought  home  by  this 
biography  of  a  great  American. 
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ONE  WORLD  OR  NONE,  a  Report  to 
the  Public  on  the  Full  Meaning  of  the 
Atomic  Bomb,  edited  by  Dexter  Masters 
and  Katharine  Way.  McGraw-Hill.  $1.. 

TlIIS  SYMPOSIUM   BY  T1IK  BKST  AUTHOR1- 

ties  on  atomic  energy  first  explains  its 
physical  nature  in  war  and  peace,  as 
fully  as  most  laymen  will  wish  and 
censorship  allow.  Next  the  distin- 
guished authors  pose  the  supreme 
choice  before  us  all,  the  problem  ex- 
pressed in  the  title:  How  to  achieve 
a  world  sufficiently  unified  to  keep 
die  peace,  instead  of  a  world  quite 
literally  atomized,  its  city  dwellers 
blown  into  atoms  that  used  to  be  you 
and  me,  inter  alias. 

Philip  Morrison  draws  a  cool  pic- 
ture of  what  one  bomb  would  mean 
over  Third  Avenue  and  Twentieth 
Street,  New  York,  leaving  about  300,- 
000  killed  and  half  the  city  paralyzed. 
Harlow  Shapley  and  others  tell  how 
the  energy  released  by  atomic  fission 
can  be  harnessed  to  provide  cheaper 
heat  and  power,  and  to  develop  bio- 
logic and  other  sciences  far  beyond 
today's,  horizon.  Dr.  Oppenheimer, 
Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold  and  others,  pre- 
sent a  surprisingly  bookkeeping  treat- 
ment of  the  newest  warfare,  how 
many  "enemies"  can  be  killed  per  dol- 
lar by  the  old  and  new  style  bombing, 
against  which,  they  prove,  there  is  no 
defense. 

Data  are  also  given  on  a  weapon 
often  forgotten,  the  infernal  machine. 
U-235  can  be  brought  into  a  country 
disguised  like  any  silvery  metal,  and 
assembled  into  a  bomb  no  bigger  than 
a  hope  chest,  hid  or  buried  anywhere 
in  a  city,  to  destroy  that  city  at  a  ra- 
dio signal  or  a  clock's  setting.  The 
most  inquisitorial  police  systems 
would  prove  a  vain  countermeasure. 
Seitz  and  Bethe  reason  that  we  have 
about  five  years  left  before  other  na- 
tions may  be  atomicjy  armed. 

Urey  and  Szilard  discuss  the  more 
technical  means  for  international  po- 
licing against  hidden  activities,  with 
the  novel  suggestions  that  it  were  well 
,  not  only  to  seek  out  all  uranium  and 
thorium  and  plants  capable  of  pre- 
paring, using  or  studying  them,  but 
also  to  follow  the  activities  of  all  men 
trained  in  the  pertinent  sciences.  This 
would  require  about  3-  percent  as 
many  specialists  from  opposite  coun- 
tries as  the  number  supervised,  and 
form  a  precious  international  link.  It 
would  strengthen  international  ac- 
quaintance and  sentiment  among 
scientists,  with  the  good  result  among 
others  that  some  scientists  might  be- 
(In  answering  'advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 


come  willing  to  denounce  their  owi 
governments'  secret  activities  aimec 
at  atomic  war. 

Finally,  Lippmann  and  Einsteir 
make  clear  the  political  implication: 
of  the  atomic  age,  how  we  must  pas: 
beyond  vetoes  and  national  sov 
ereignty  and  dubious  promises  tha 
each  state  will  go  to  war  to  preven 
war,  onward  to  a  real  world  control 
at  least  in  the  field  of  weapons  o: 
mass  destruction.  This  involves  th< 
accountability  to  the  world  power  a 
individual  officials  in  each  state,  anc 
not  solely  of  the  massive,  recalcitran 
states  themselves.  This  book  is  alto 
gether  an  inspiring  and  thorougl 
presentation  of  the  evident  necessitie 
in  the  present  world's  supreme  ne 
cessity.  S.  C.  GILFILLAI 

University  of  Chicago 

RUSSIA'S  STORY,  by  Dorothy  Erskiiw 
Crowell.  £2.50. 

DOROTHY  ERSKINE,  IN  "RussiA1 
Story,"  has  achieved  more  than  ; 
children's  book  about  the  Sovie 
Union.  .She  has  pictured,  on  the  broai 
canvas  that  is  one  sixth  of  the  world' 
surface,  the  essentials  of  geographj 
history,  government,  and  the  divers 
living  conditions  of  the  many  people 
that  make  up  the  USSR. 

"Russia's  Story"  is  told  with  fresl- 
ness  and  imagination.  It  is  also  ii 
terpreted  with  rare  sympathy  and  ur 
derstanding  that  are  at  the  same  tim 
wholly  free  of  propaganda.  Currer 
developments  in  industry,  agricultun 
and  politics  come  alive  against  th 
background  of  remote  and  recent  hi: 
tory  and  in  the  light  of  determinin 
factors  of  climate  and  geology.  Th 
precious  sea  otter  is  presented  in  h! 
important  role  in  the  formulation  ( 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  this  com 
try's  purchase  of  Alaska.  The  exploit 
of  the  Vikings  are  linked  to  the  builc 
ing  of  the  Dneprostroy  Dam. 

The  book  is  delightfully  illustrate 
with  charts,  maps,  and  drawings  th;| 
are  both  amusing  and  enlightenin 
Thus  a  cat  with  arched  back  and  u| 
right  tail  fixes  the  form  of  Russia 
mountain  ranges  permanently  in  tl 
mind  of  the  reader,  old  or  young. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  calls  f< 
various  grades  of  reading  aliilii 
While  it  is  recommended  for  the  to 
to-fourteen-year  age  group,  a  few  i 
the  charts  and  parts  of  the  text  a 
a  little  too  complicated  for  the  te 
year-olds  and  some  teen-agers  m: 
scorn  the  simplicity  of  the  stories. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  teacj 
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ers  and  parents  will  want  to  read  the 
story  aloud,  not  only  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  their 
young  listeners  but  also  because  they 
themselves  will  learn  things  about  the 
Soviet  Union  which  few  people  take 
the  trouble  to  investigate.  Miss  Ers- 
kine  has  made  a  very  real  contribution 
to  a  wider  understanding  between 
the  peoples  of  the  USA  and  the 
USSR.  BEULAH  W.  BURHOE 

IT'S  UP  TO  US,  by  Harris  Wofford,  Jr. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  $2. 

IT  IS  POSSIBLE  THAT  A  GENIUS  IS  SIMPLY 

an  adult  who  has  managed  to  retain 
the  imagination,  initiative,  and  cre- 
ative force  he  possessed  as  a  child. 
Youngsters  seem  to  have  little  diffi- 
culty encompassing  new  concepts: 
global  geography,  radio  electronics, 
the  theory  of  flight.  At  some  point, 
their  development  seems  to  cease. 
Adult  caution  and  adult  cynicism 
take  over.  A  limited  few  retain  un- 
fettered imagination  and  free  creative 
impulse.  The  majority  seem  to  forget 
what  they  once  knew  and  remember 
only  that  they  were  once  childish. 

Perhaps  most  of  us  are  too  far  gone 
in  maturity  to  participate  in  youthful 
enjoyments.  But  we  can  at  least  ob- 
serve them. 

We  can,  for  instance,  observe  young 
Harris  Wofford,  Jr.'s  suppleness  of 
motion,  his  clarity  of  decision,  his 
bright  promise  of  success.  Wofford  is 
nineteen.  He  has  spent  the  last  year 
or  so  in  the  armed  forces.  Four  ysars 
ago,  he  organized  Student  Federalists. 
Today,  some  thousands  of  high  school 
and  college  students  understand  the 
simple  principles  of  world  federation 
and  are  actively  preaching  them.  He 
has  told  about  his  discovery  and  his 
apostolic  effort  in  this  volume,  which 
can  be  read  in  an  hour  or  so  and  re- 
membered occasionally  from  then  on,- 
as  one  is  always  compelled  to  remem- 
ber a  disturbing  truth. 

It's  the  best  kind  of  story — a  per- 
sonal adventure  undertaken  against 
great  -odds.  But,  unlike  such  stories, 
its  end  has  not  been  written.  Nor  can 
it  be  written  until  Wofford  and  his 
generation  grow  up  and  prove 
whether  they  can  sustain,  in  the  viti- 
ated atmosphere  of  adulthood,  the 
living  concept  which  breathes  so 
easily  in  that  teen-age  world  where 
Student  Federalists  was  born. 
Member  ALAN  GRF.EN 

Executive  Committee,  Americans 
United  for   World  Government 
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the  experience  and  judgment  of  the 
people  who  musi  work  under  these 
rules  is  very  helpful.  Again,  the  con- 
ference and  consultative  machinery  of 
the  Bonneville  agreement  greatly  fa- 
cilitated this  process.  The  rules  of 
several  of  the  fifteen  crafts  concerned, 
such  as  those  of  the  electrical  workers, 
have  now  been  streamlined  and  others 
are  in  the  process. 

An  adequate  apprentice  training 
program  was  another  matter  calling 
for  joint  labor-management  attention. 
In  a  technical  undertaking  such  as 
large  scale,  high -voltage  power  dis- 
tribution, the  propagation  and  mainte- 
nance of  technical  craft  skills  is  very 
necessary.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
sound  conference  procedures  of  the 
agreement  had  been  developed  and 
reduced  to  writing  that  it  proved  feas- 
ible to  inaugurate  an  apprentice  train- 
ing plan  which  had  the  wholehearted 
support  of  Bonneville's  trade  union 
employes.  Such  a  system  is  now  in 
effect,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
labor  and  management. 

Throughout  the  process  of  arriving 
at  these  and  other  understandings  and 
determinations  one  fact  is  of  outstand- 
ing significance:  while  the  Bonneville 
agreement  provides  for  mediation  and 
arbitration  in  the  event  the  council 
and  the  administration  cannot  get  to- 
gether on  their  own  account,  to  date 
it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  in- 
voke either.  In  other  words,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  spokesmen  for  both  labor 
and  management,  and  of  their  con- 
stituents, has  become  such  as  to  facili- 
tate the  most  healthful  method  of  all 
available  to  employers  and  employes 
in  the  determination  of  labor  stand- 
ards—direct conference. 

The  Bonneville  agreement  and  the 
experience  under  it  have  demon- 
strated what  TVA  already  had  shown, 
namely,  that  constructive  labor-man- 
agement relationships  are  as  feasible 
in  the  public  service  as  they  are  in 
private  industry.  They  demonstrate 
further  that  where  such  group  rela- 
tionships are  honestly  accepted,  they 
make  for  harmony,  good  will,  and 
cooperation,  just  as  they  do  elsewhere 
in  industry. 

Finally,  the  Bonneville  labor  de- 
velopments show  that  constructive 
arrangements  between  public  em- 
ployes, their  labor  unions,  and  public 
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administrators  serve  the  same  pur- 
poses in  the  conduct  of  a  public  activ- 
ity which  sound  labor  relations,  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  jointly  nego- 
tiated labor  agreements  serve  in  a  pri- 
vate enterprise.  And  in  the  consum- 
mation of  such  agreements  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  government  need  not 
be  yielded  in  any  respect,  not  even  in 
the  matter  of  the  right  to  strike. 


HEALTH  IN  ECUADOR 

(Continued  from  page  363) 


were  trying  to  live  the  course,  which 
meant  healthful  days  with  -oppor- 
tunity for  rest  and  recreation. 

'Sometimes  the  arguments  grew 
heated.  One  older  teacher  held  out  to 
the  last  against  this  kind  of  group 
planning.  Though  he  was  beaten 
down  unmercifully  by  his  colleagues, 
he  clung  to  his  belief  in  "theory":  in- 
sisting that  a  teacher  should  "drill" 
his  pupils  in  the  names  of  the  bones 
and  muscles;  the  classification  of  foods 
by  sources  (animal,  vegetable,  min- 
eral); the  measurements  of  the  hu- 
man body.  But  the  other  teachers 
gradually  came  round  to  the  point  of 
view  that  health  teaching  should  lead 
to  action,  to  changed  habits,  to  better 
health.  They  began  to  think  less  in 
terms  of  limitations — lack  of  money, 
lack  of  facilities — and  more  in  terms 
of  health  gains  that  could  be  made 
within  their  own  ambiente  (environ- 
ment) with  the  help  of  the  parents, 
other  teachers,  and  members  of  the 
community. 

Interesting  from  the  U.  S.  point  of 
view  was  their  growing  attention  to 
North  American  materials,  their  dis- 
cussion of  how  they  would  adapt  and 
use  these  new  things.  They  studied 
pictures  of  schools,  clinics,  teachers, 
school  children  in  the  USA.  They  be- 
gan to  see  that  educators  the  world 
over  have  common  problems. 

Every  engineer,  physician,  health 
authority  who  spoke  to  the  classes  was 
given  a  list  of  questions  around  which 
to  build  his  presentation.  He  was 
urged  to  be  simple  and  practical. 
Many  technical  people  gave  excellent 
talks  with  sufficient  time  for  discus- 
sion. Often  we  held  additional  dis- 
cussion periods,  to  adapt  the  informa- 
tion to  classroom  needs. 

For  most  of  our  group,  field  trips 
were  a  startling  innovation.  To  visit 
the  source  of  water  supply  with  its 
antiquated  filtration  plant,  the  mar- 


kets, the  hospitals  and  clinics,  homes, 
municipal  offices,  to  discuss  how  such 
visits  could  furnish  teaching  materials 
by  using  the  community  as  a  labora- 
tory— all  this  was  new  to  our  teachers. 
They  enjoyed  the  trips.  They  talked 
about  how  they  could  plan  similar 
activities  for  their  pupils. 

The  field  trips  generated  admirable 
publicity.  Civic  officials,  sanitary  en- 
gineers, physicians,  N ' orteamericanos 
in  charge  of  the  Inter-American  build- 
ing construction  work,  and  others  ac- 
companied the  group.  News  stories 
were  carried  throughout  the  country. 
The  generous  cooperation  of  the  press 
and  radio  stations  was  important  not 
only  because  of  the  need  to  establish 
good  public  relations  on  this  Inter- 
American  project,  but  also  to  help 
prepare  local  communities  for  the 
kind  of  work  the  teachers  would  re- 
turn to  do. 

In  the  workshop  activities  there 
sprang  up  a  real  spirit  of  camaraderie. 
Teachers  who  had  disagreed  vehe- 
mently in  class  discussions  found 
themselves  siding  together  in  selecting 
colors  for  the  walls  and  furniture  in 
the  model  schoolroom.  The  "theory" 
teacher  was  given  the  practical  prob- 
lem of  providing  individual  drinking 
cups  for  the  children  in  the  model 
schoolroom.  The  school  lunch  com- 
mittee got  down  to  the  working  de- 
tails of  nutritious  meals.  They  served 
two  low-cost  meals  to  their  colleagues 
who  applauded  the  dainty  table  mats 
made  from  wrapping  paper  with 
crayoned  flower  patterns,  as  well  as 
the  food. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  teach- 
ers pledged  themselves  to  a  plan  of 
action.  They  besought  the  Ministry 
of  Education  to  help  them.  But 
whether  or  not  this  help  was  forth- 
coming, they  were  going  to  strive  to 
make  their  schools  healdiful  places  in 
which  to  live.  Their  program  in- 
cluded health  practices  in  the  school, 
the  use  of  practical  teaching  tools, 
work  with  parents  and  with  other  lo- 
cal people,  the  use  of  the  community 
as  a  laboratory,  and  cooperation  with 
other  teachers  in  planning  school 
health  activities. 

The  courses  stimulated  a  hundred 
teachers  to  do  something  about  health 
education  in  their  own  communities. 
It  also  was  a  means  of  bringing  North 
and  South  Americans  together  to 
work  on  a  problem  of  mutual  interest 
and  importance.  Of  course  the  real 
effectiveness  of  the  undertaking  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  the  follow-up. 


The  Ecuadorian  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion has  shown  its  interest  by  requir- 
ing that  health  be  taught  in  every 
school  in  the  country.  The  Inter- 
American  Educational  Foundation 
has  signed  a  three-year  agreement 
with  Ecuador  embracing  cooperative 
effort  in  several  fields  of  education. 

The  day  of  the  closing  ceremony 
was  a  sad  one.  Tearful  senoritas  said: 
"This  has  been  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  us. 
We  wish  the  course  could  go  on  and 
on."  All  exchanged  addresses,  all 
promised  to  send  reports  to  Washing- 
ton. Would  the  N  orteamericanos 
come  to  visit  the  schools  ?  "Please  do," 
they  urged.  "We  want  you  to  see  that 
we  are  doing  something  practical 
with  what  we  learned  in  the  course. 
We  hope  that  our  countries  continue 
to  cooperate  and  work  together.  This 
has  been  such  a  good  beginning." 


LOS  ALAMOS 

(Continued  jrom  page  357) 


stood.  All  of  them  acquired  a  pur- 
posefulness  in  their  bearing  and  an 
assurance  in  their  manner  which  had 
been  lacking  during  the  uncertain 
years  of  their  secret  labors.  The  army 
personnel,  in  which  there  was  a  large 
proportion  of  WACs,  stopped  its  tra- 
ditional grousing.  WAC  and  GI  alike 
wore  with  great  pride  the  arm  patch 
identifying  them  as  members  of  the 
Atomic  unit.  In  the  early  winter 
when  the  army  personnel  was  being 
reduced,  the  opportunity  was  given 
to  those  in  certain  jobs  to  remain  on 
as  civilian  employes.  Nearly  all 
them  accepted. 

The  New  City 

Now,  a  year  later,  when  the  cor 
munity  is  being  organized  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  all  those  who  have 
elected  to  stay  have  a  common  pride 
and  an  impressive  community  spirit. 
The  importance  and  significance  of 
the  new  town  are  recognized  in  the 
state.  On  May  10,  1946,  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican  put  out  a  special  edi- 
tion welcoming  the  permanent  town 
of  Los  Alamos  as  a  neighbor.  The 
edition  was  full  of  reminiscences  anc 
anecdotes  of  the  days  of  the  early 
Forties)  and  of  congratulations  for  the 
new  town  about  to  be  built. 

It  is  indeed  the  town  of  beginnir 
again,  and  one   may   well  envy 
challenge  and  the  opportunity  offe 
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to  its  residents.  While  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  snarling  suspiciously  at 
each  other  over  the  atom  bomb,  the 
men  of  Los  Alamos  have  gone  on. 
The  atom  bomb  was  to  them  just  a 
beginning.  Atomic  fission  was  the 
door  opening  the  way  to  true  free- 
dom, the  freedom  which  is  reached 
only  through  knowledge  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  No  one  not 
in  the  inner  circle  knows  how  far 
these  men  have  gone  in  their  thrilling 
quest,  but  one  has  only  to  observe  the 
light  in  their  eyes,  the  calm  confidence 
they  exude,  to  know  they  are  traveling 
steadily  on  the  broad  high  road  of 
achievement. 

While  the  men  go  unwaveringly  on 
their  chosen  path,  their  wives  are 
keeping  step  with  them  on  a  parallel 
road.  They  are  meeting  a  significant 
challenge  in  the  organization  of  the 
new  town  which  is  still  in  the  blue 
print  stage.  Across  the  mesa  from  the 
old  school  buildings,  the  army  bar- 
racks and  the  trailer  camp,  stands  a 
virgin  forest.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
new  town. 

It  is  to  be  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  with  widely  spaced  small 
homes  at  the  curve,  and  shopping, 
church  and  school  facilities  extending 
down  each  side,  surrounding  a  large 
recreation  area  in  the  center.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  as 
many  of  the  trees  as  possible  so  that 
the  town  may  skip  the  bleak,  raw  look 
of  something  newly  built  and  achieve 
that  look  of  maturity  which  is  its 
right. 

This  maturity  is  one  of  the  in- 
tangible qualities  of  Los  Alamos.  It 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  vitality  and 
knowledge;  the  vitality  which  em- 
anates from  a  people  doing  a  pioneer 
work,  and  the  knowledge  which  was 
here  uncovered  and  added  to  the 
world's  store.  The  air  is  dynamic  with 
the  distilled  essence  of  the  dreams  of 
all  the  men  of  vision  who  have  dared, 
since  the  first  flint  struck  fire. 

Truly  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
town  of  Los  Alamos  in  this  Year  of 
Our  Lord,  1946,  are  to  be  envied. 
They  are  the  lucky  few  who  face  a 
new  world  to  conquer;  they  have 
found  a  new  horizon  beckoning.  The 
scientific  achievements  of  the  men  and 
the  alert  intelligent  interest  of  the 
women,  plus  the  experience  they  both 
gained  in  the  "old  town,"  as  it  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  be  called,  should 
produce  something  the  whole  world 
may  envy,  emulate,  and  eventually 
revere. 


How  can  recreation  make  its  maximum 
contribution  to  the  total  well-being 
of  individuals  and  communities 


This  question  is  being  asked  by  all  persons  who  are  working  with 
people.  It  is  answered  by  S.  R.  Slavson,  scientist,  teacher,  author, 
lecturer,  psychotherapist,  in 

RECREATION   AND 
THE  TOTAL  PERSONALITY 

From  this  book  emerges  a  concept  of  recreation  embracing  the  insights  of  mental 
hygiene,  education,  psychology,  sociology,  social  work,  and  group  work.  Dr.  Slavson 
suggests  techniques  that  lean  less  upon  facilities  and  more  on  individualization  of 
the  participant,  emphasizing  recreation's  role  in  releasing  unconscious  and  repressed 
cravings  by  sublimating  aggressions  and  expressing  constructive  drives. 

A  critique,  a  defense,  an  analysis,  and  a  work-book,  it  is  a  ground-breaking  attempt 
to  unify  the  factors,  forces,  and  groupings  in  recreation. 


"Extremely  stimulating   .   .   .   provides  a   philosophy  and   a 
rationale   for   recreation    and   group   work." — Louis   Kraft. 


of  all  bookstores 


$3.00 


.4ssoc/'af/on  Press. 


TEN  MILLION  WOMEN 

(Continued  from  page  351) 


to  what  the  council  should  do  about 
the  unmet  needs. 

The  emphasis  this  year  was  on  the 
problems  of  returning  servicemen  and 
dislocated  war  workers,  housing,  and 
the  national  legislative  program.  The 
"Service  of  Worship,"  sent  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  all  councils,  included  one 
paragraph  which  read:  "Let  us  con- 
sider seriously  and  pray  earnestly 
about  our  responsibilities  to  urge  our 
government  to  return  to  rationing  if 
need  be,  that  we  may  help  to  feed  the 
starving  men,  women  and  children 
of  other  lands."  This  prayer  was 
starred  for  a  footnote:  "It  is  hoped 


that  each  council  will  take  action  on 
this,  sending  word  to  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent." 

World  Community  Day,  the  first 
Friday  in  November,  was  inaugurated 
in  1943  to  study  "The  Price  of  En- 
during Peace."  This  year  the  groups 
are  concentrating  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  implications  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  United  States  to  other  na- 
tions and  the  paradox  of  "hungry  mil- 
lions in  a  world  of  potential  plenty." 
One  of  the  study  outlines  contains 
the  statement: 

Do  Not  Sabotage — A  few  are  delib- 
erate saboteurs  of  the  new  world  effort, 
but  many  sabotage  without  realizing 
what  they  are  doing,  by  indifference, 
intolerance,  suspicion,  antagonism.  Com- 
bat anti-Semitism,  anti-Catholicism,  anti- 
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Protestantism.  Also  combat  all  racial  dis- 
crimination. Offset  anti-British  feeling. 
Use  every  means  to  overcome  fear,  sus- 
picion and  hate  of  Russia.  Analyze  the 
causes  of  •  the  moral  and  spiritual  let- 
down which  has  followed  the  war,  and 
see  what  can  be  done  about  them.  Too 
great  insistence  on  returning  to  normal 
makes  us  impotent  for  the  task  ahead. 

Unity  among  the  local  councils  is 
again*  furthered  by  the  national  As- 
sembly which  convenes  every  two 
years.  The  first  was  held  in  Cleveland 
in  1942;  the  second  in  Columbus  in 
1944  with  an  attendance  of  over  700 
from  every  state  in  the  Union;  and 
the  third  will  be  in  Grand  Rapids 
next  month,  with  an  estimated  attend- 
ance of  2,000.  Leading  church  women 
from  sixteen  countries  including  In- 
dia, Holland,  the  Philippines,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  China,  and 
Japan  will  attend  this  convention. 

A  visitor  to  these  Assemblies,  un- 
familiar with  this  laywomen's  organi- 
zation, would  have  difficulty  at  first 
in  getting  his  bearings.  He  would  find 
the  excitement  of  a  political  campaign, 
the  realism  of  a  conference  of  engi- 
neers, the  zeal  of  the  early  social 
pioneers,  and  over  all  the  consecration 
that  springs  from  a  religious  faith. 

It  has  been  said  that  maybe  Chris- 
tianity would  work,  but  that  "it  .has 
never  been  tried."  This  is  the  cynic's 
view.  Actually,  in  the  finite  human 
sense,  it  has  been  tried  again  and 
again — and  the  UCCW  is  trying  it 
today. 

While  the  council  is  an  amalgama- 
tion of  groups  long  established  in  a 
united  effort,  the  organization  is  still 
very  young.  Born  during  the  month 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  a  great  deal  of  its 
strength  thus  far  has  of  necessity  been 
devoted  to  the  countless  jobs  that  fall 
upon  women  in  wartime.  Thousands 
of  pounds  of  food  and  clothing  were 
shipped  by  the  councils  to  our  Allies 
during  the  war,  and  later  to  the  lib- 
erated countries.  As  the  relief  needs 
wane,  the  councils  can  devote  them- 
selves more  concentratedly  to  the  job 
they  have  set  for  themselves  --  the 
practice  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

In  a  world  that  has  seen  two  global 
wars  in  a  generation,  where  the  fruits 
of  the  recent  victory  are  withering  be- 
fore they  can  ripen,  the  potential  dy- 
namics of  ten  million  women  seeking 
to  implement  the  commandment, 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  can- 
not be  measured.  All  men  and  women 
of  good  will  everywhere  must, wish 
them  "Godspeed." 


TWO  PARIS  PEACE  CONFERENCES 

(Continued  from  page  343) 


powers  than  with  the  problematical 
Germany  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Molotov  showed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  this  fact  when,  somewhat  to 
the  surprise  of  the  American  and 
British  delegates,  he  agreed  to  a  con- 
ference including  not  only  the  nations 
directly  concerned  but  the  other  bel- 
ligerent United  Nations  as  well.  There 
was  still  greater  surprise  when  he 
readily  agreed  to  Mr.  Byrnes'  sugges- 
tion that  the  meetings  should  be  held 
in  public,  thus  transforming  the  con- 
ference into  a  world  forum.  To  a 
convinced  Wilsonian  like  Mr.  Byrnes, 
this  resort  to  public  diplomacy  must 
have  given  genuine  satisfaction. 

As  the  Paris  meeting  developed, 
however,  experienced  observers  like 
Harold  Nicholson  who  had  lived 
through  the  previous  Peace  Confer- 
ence, began  to  have  serious  misgivings 
as  to  whether  public  diplomacy  was 
not  being  carried  too  far.  Both  Mr. 
Molotov  and  Mr.  Byrnes  seemed  at 
times  to  be  talking  for  their  people 
back  home  rather  than  for  the  im- 
mediate audience  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber of  the  Luxembourg  Palace.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  either  of  them 
changed  an  opposing  vote  or  suc- 
ceeded in  influencing  public  opinion 
in  the  slightest. 

The  strongest  protagonist  of  publk 
diplomacy  was  Mr.  Evatt  of  Australia, 
who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  smaller 
nations,  demanding  that  they  have  a 
greater  share  in  the  actual  shaping  of 
the  peace  terms.  Mr.  Molotov  and 
Mr.  Vishinsky,  in  angry  rebuttal, 
charged  that  Mr.  Evatt  in  attempting 
to  disrupt  plans  agreed  upon  by  the 
Big  Four  Powers  had  the  secret  or  at 
least  the  moral  support  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  This  charge 
was  quickly  disproved,  however,  in 
the  vote  on  the  Evatt  proposals,  which 
were  supported  only  by  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

This  question  of  the  dominance  of 
the  Big  Four  brings  up  another  par- 
allel with  the  Peace  Conference  of 
1919,  when  Wilson,  Clemenceau. 
Lloyd  George,  and  Orlando  decided 
all  the  more  serious  issues  while  the 
smaller  nations  looked  on.  At  the 
very  first  session  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference on  January  12,  1919,  Clemen- 
ceau, its  president,  made  perfectlv 
clear  that  the  Great  Powers  would 
dominate  the  Conference.  When  the 


Foreign  Minister  of  Belgium  asked 
Clemenceau  on  what  grounds  he 
could  justify  this  undemocratic  pro- 
cedure, Clemenceau  replied  that  the 
title  deeds  of  France  had  been  sealed 
in  the  blood  of.  1,500,000  Frenchmen, 
defending  not  only  France  but  the 
other  nations  as  well.  Today,  Molotov 
could  claim  for  Soviet  Russia  a  sacri- 
fice of  ten  times  as  many  Russian 
lives.  While  the  losses  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  numerically  smaller, 
they  were  proportionately  high. 

But  the  real  claim  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  dominate  is  not  to  be  found 
in  an  argument  like  this.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  upon  them  will 
rest  the  major  guarantee  of  peace  in 
the  coming  years.  This  means  that 
in  the  present  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
the  chief  negotiations  still  will  be 
those  between  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
Great  Powers  of  the  West.  The  hope 
for  agreement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
apparently  Soviet  Russia  is  aware  that 
the  iron  heel  of  military  occupation  is 
a  poor  instrument  for  winning  the 
smaller  nations  to  its  side. 

What,  then,  is  the  final  conclusion? 
Is  it  that,  as  some  people  are  saying, 
we  should  revert  to  the  old  time  di- 
plomacy of  secrecy  and  power  politics 
in  which  the  smaller  nations  have 
little  or  no  part?  Surely  not. 

The  public  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Europe .  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  is  by  no  means  futile,  nor 
is  the  final  result  to  be  measured  by 
the  terms  of  the  peace  settlements 
now  being  made.  A  world  opinion  is 
being  formed  as  the  issues  confront- 
ing foreign  nations  become  better  un- 
derstood. It  is  unfortunate  that  these 
issues  should  come  up  in  the  bitter 
terms  of  conflicting  debate  at  the  end 
of  a  world  war.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  circumstance  would  focus 
on  them  the  attention  of  nations 
which  have  no  direct  interest  at  stake. 

After  all,  this  is  the  way  most  of 
the  issues  of  politics  are  dealt  with. 
It  is  slow  going  for  those  who  want  to 
see  world  government  created  by  a 
rapid  political  revolution.  But  unless 
the  world  community  achieves  a 
sense  of  common  interests  in  interna- 
tional welfare  as  well  as  international 
peace,  the  structure  of  a  world  gov- 
ernment, however  magnificent  its 
proportions,  will  remain  a  hollow 
shell. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR,  regular  and  stu 
dent  workers.  New  England  apcncy  serving 
veterans.  Must  have  Master's  in  social  work 
and  experience.  Adequate  salary.  8437  Survey. 

FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE,  cover  New  Eng- 
land towns  for  large  Family  Case  Work 
Age»cy  serving  veterans.  Must  have  casework 
training  and  experience  and  be  able  to  work 
with  volunteers.  8438  Survey. 

CASEWORKER—  Welfare  Society  serving  Jew. 
ish  Community  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  desires 
family  caseworker  capable  assuming  charge 
of  all  social  case  work  in  community,  unsuual 
opportunity.  Replies  confidential  to  Sidney  J. 
Brown,  1302,  Burnett  Bank  Building,  Jackson- 
ville 2,  Florida. 

IMMEDIATELY,  case  worker  or  beginning 
supervisor  iu  growing  family  and  children's 
agency  in  Mid-  West  city  of  125,000.  Be- 
ginning salary  $175  to  $250  according  to  train- 
ing and  experience.  8431  Survey. 

WANTED:  Qualified,  professionally  trained  case 
worker,  preferably  with  psychiatric  back- 
ground, plus  experience,  to  work  in  recently 
organized  Family  Service  agency  in  rapidly 
expanding  community.  Entrance  salary,  about 
$200  per  mouth.  Apply.  Miss  Kathleen  Mill! 
kin,  Executive  Secretary,  Family  Service  of 
Hamilton,  824  Hentschler  Bldg.,  Hamilton. 
Ohio. 


DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT  ACTIVITIES  fo. 
Jewish  Community  Ceiiter.  Woman  to  head 
department  long  established  and  dedicated  tn 
working  with  mothers  through  Mothers'  clubs. 
Settlement  in  predominantly  Jewish  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  City.  Please  write  fully 
qualifications,  stating  experience,  training,  re- 
muneration. 8412  Survey. 

MIDWEST  FAMILY  AGENCY  wants  alert 
case  worker,  male  or  female,  Jewish  or  Gen- 
tile. Experience  allied  fields  welcomed.  To 
^iare  supervisory  and  administrative  duties 
with  Director,  work  closely  with  community 
•Membership  and  Board  in  expanding  pro- 
gram. Rapidly  growing  city,  16,000,  unique 
aspects.  Apartment  available  for  single  per- 
son. g432  Survey. 

WANTED:  Caseworker  with  one  or  two  years 
training.  Good  working  conditions  and  ap- 
propriate salary.  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice, Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 

WANTED  :  SOCIAL  WORKER,  PSY- 
CHOLOGIST OR  SPECIALLY  TRAINED 
TEACHER.  Experienced  Case  Worker  with 
group  work  experience,  man  or  woman,  mar- 
ried or  unmarried,  to  lire  and  assist  in  school 
and  camp.  Must  be  very  successful  witk  chil- 
dren individually  and  in  groups,  very  attrac- 
tive personality,  tactful  and  keen  sense  of 
humor.  Salary  up  to  $5000.  Also,  Counselors 
and  Staff  Members  for  our  summer  camp  sea- 
son of  1947.  Sebaro  School,  Camp  Ironwood 
Community,  5521  tales  Avenue,  St.  Louis  12, 
Mo. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


TWO     CASEWORKERS.    On,     with    two    vear 

MX  u,i  work  graduate  training  with  psychiatric 
backgiound  pint,  experience,  one  with  experi- 
ence and  at  least  one  year  graduate  training 
including  Jill  nours  suprrvisrd  held  work. 
Salary  range*  SI85-$244  and  1165-1218  with 
possibility  lor  increases  in  1947.  Write  Mi-.* 
Mary  Uu-sell.  Lxtruiive  iJirecMr.  (-amil> 
.•tei  vice  >o«  let} ,  .>•  \<im,  Arroyi  l'^rkwa\. 
Pasadrnjt  I  I.  alumni;. 

WANTED: — Caseworkers  in  multiple  function 
Jewish  agency  in  both  children's  and  family 
field.  The  family  caseload  will  include  Euro- 
pean refugees.  For  salary  schedules,  per- 
sonnel practices,  etc.,  apply  to:  Miss  Edith  L. 
Lauer,  Executive  Director,  Jewish  Family  and 
Children's  Bureau.  319  West  Monument 
Street,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. 

SUPERVISOR,  professional!.*  trained  and  ex 
perienced  in  multiple  service  cast-  work  agency 
to  have  charge  of  unit  wlitrt  t!u!<l  j.hi  <  m<  m 
and  adoptinn  work  is  done.  IIMIH-S  im'liidc  ad 
ministration  of  unit,  supervision  of  2  case 
workers  and  stinlenl.  promotion  of  home  find- 
ing program,  responsibility  for  Foster  Casr 
C  ommitter  tor  Board,  and  participation  in 
agency's  general  interpretative  program.  S:I!;IM 
range,  $3500-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Sertici- 
Bureau,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A/ANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Administrative 
\ssistant  to  Founder  and  President  of  Na 
tkmally  known  Club  and  Camp  for  under-prim 
leged  hoys  located  in  New  England.  Profe* 
sional  training  and  experience  with  boys  e.- 
*emia!  Must  be  familiar  w<rh  group  work 
techniques  Fine  opportunity  foi  young  mat 
jf  enthusiasm  to  progress  with  a  unique  u< 
ganiza.u.n  IMMKD1ATE  INTERVIEW 
S1AIF  KM'EKIKNC  V  AND  KKMUNER* 
THIN.  840(1  Survey 


CASE  WORKERS.  Two.  professionally  quan 
fied.  by  family  and  children's  agency.  Ex 
cellent  staff  development  program.  Opppr 
tunity  special  assignments,  one  to  combine 
case  work  and  public  relations  program.  Sal 
ary  range:  case  worker  I,  $2100-13000;  case 
worker  II.  $2900-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Serv 
ice  Bureau.  15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh 
19,  Pa. 

WANTED— Trained    ca«e    workers   an"    worki; 
supervisor.      Agency    is    expanding    its   family 
and   child   welfare  services.      GooJ  supervision 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex 
perienre       Transportation    paid    to    San    Fran 
eisco.       Write    Catholic    Social     Service,     99 
Market   Street.  San   Francisco  3. 

CASEWORKERS— (  atholii  Family  and  Chll- 
Care  agency  has  twu  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and  exper1 
ence.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must  have 
graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities.  418  N 
25th  Street.  Omaha.  Nebraska. 

CASEWORKERS.  Three,  and  one  Supervising 
Case  Worker,  professionally  trained,  for  fam- 
ily casework  agency.  Salary  range  $2100 
$.1000.  Write  Director,  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  127  N.W.  Second  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 

EXPERIENCED  MEDICAL  SOCIAL 
WORKER  needed  by  established  department 
in  285-bed  general  hospital.  The  Springfield 
Hospital,  Springfield,  Mass. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

UEKTRUDE  R.  STEIN.  INC 
AGENCY,  64  West  48tli  Street  New 
York  Wise.  7-4961  A  profosional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
anH  medical  social  work  positions 


POSITIONS    OPEN    IN   ALASKA 
ALASKA    DEPARTMENT    PUBLIC    WELFARE 

District  Worker 

Salary  Range  I285.oii-f3is.iiu  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  minimum 

Minimum    Qualifications:    Collene.    4    years    iraduale   study.    1    year    at    recounted    .cnool    at    social    wort 

•hleh   must    bate  Included  courage  In   Child   Welfare,  and   Public  Welfare  administration  and  iui*rvlm«l 

Hold  work  In  Child  and  Family  Welfare. 

txperiince:   3  je«rn   In  the  past  6   years  of  social   work.    1   of  whlrb   must   base   been   In   Child    W«lf«r» 

1  year  In  I'ubllr  Assijrtanee  and  1  year  In  a  supervisory  capacity 

Senior  Cos*   Worker 

Salary  Range:  f25ti.5ll-f286.50  per  month.  Appointment*  at  the  minimum 

MinrVum    Qualification!:    Colleiie.    4    years    irraduaW   study.    1    year   at    recounta-d    school   of    social    work 

inlet   rnimt  have   included   coursas   In   Child    Welfare  and   I-ubllo   Welfare  administration   and   supervisor! 

Held  work  In  Child  and  Family  Welfare. 

Ewertance:  1  year  In  the  nut  6  rears  of  aoetal  work  either  In  Child  Welfare  or  In  Public  Assistance 

Far  anDtloatlen  blanki  and  Information  write  via  air  mall,  implying  minimum  Qualification  to 
ALASKA  MERIT  SYSTEM  —  BOX  201  —  JUNEAU.  ALASKA 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


CHE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURS1NC 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
yuut  library.  S3. 00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St..  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF-S   FOREIGN    BOOKS     INI 

1280    Massachusetts    Avenue,    Depl     SV 

Cambridge    38.    Masn 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE     CATALOG,     showing     leveral     hundie<< 

brauiilnl   designs. 
a.NTIOCH   BOOKPLATES.  Box  218.  Velio.  Springs.  Ohic 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  PERIODICALS  simply  by 
asking  me  for  them:  any  nimil»«-r  in  one  or 
der.  ray  after  1  lull  you  at  publishers'  low 
eat  prices.  CATALOG  SO,  FREE.  JOHN 
CREIIORK.  WALPOI.E,  N.  II. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARI  ICLta.  1  HESES,  aHkfc.1.  li  iw, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision.  biblloKraprm  - 
etc  Over1  twenty  years'  experience  -.eivmv 
busy  professional  persona.  Prompt  service  ex 
teniei  AUTHORS  RESKARCH  BUREAI 
516  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

TRY  OUR  GROUP  OF  EUROPEANS  for 
translation,  research,  special  typing,  lecturing, 
etc.  American  Committee  for  Emigres'  Schol 
ars,  Writers  and  Artists.  66  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PLANNING 

For  Social  Agencies 
Eighteen  years  experience 
Moderate  fees 

Let's  discuss  your  problem 
8436  SURVEY 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONK  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish. 
French,  German,  Russian  or  any  of  29  Ian 
guages  by  quick,  easy  Lmguauhone  Conver 
sational  Method.  You  learn  by  listening.  Save 
time,  work,  money.  Send  for  FREE  book. 
Linguapbone  Institute.  SO  RCA  Bldg..  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LOOSE-LEAF  BINDER  made  of  genuine 
pressboard,  11  x  8}4.  25c  each  postpaid,  no 
stamps.  Christie,  97  Copley  Avenue,  Teaneck, 
New  Jersey. 

COOPERATIVE  COMMUNITY,  SELF-RE 
LIANT — Members,  putting  cooperating  hu 
inanity  first,  to  plan  own  community  from  bot 
torn  up.  Write  fully  first  letter.  8435  Survey 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  Boys  Institution 
desires  similar  position.  Eighteen  years  in 
Children's  work  in  Institutions  and  Boys 
Clubs.  Available  now.  8401  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  professionally  trained,  14 
years'  administrative  experience  in  Resident 
Work  with  Girls  and  Women— programming— 
case  work  and  employment  counseling.  Km 
ployed  now  but  available  any  time.  Desire 
executive  position  in  Residence  or  Institution. 
California  preferred.  8439  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  woman,  all  pnases  of  Group 
Work :  Y,  Settlement  House,  Community  Cen- 
ter. Extensive  training  and  experience.  Fre* 
to  go  anywhere.  8442  Surrey. 


New  HARPER    BOOKS  for   Survey   Readers 


SOCIAL   INSIGHT  through   SHORT  STORIES 

Edited   by  JOSEPHINE  STRODE 

Author  of  "Introduction  to  Social  Case  Work."  etc. 

Here  is  a  notable  collection  of  twenty-six  short  stories  by  such  distinguished  authors 
as  Edna  Ferber,  Susan  Glaspell,  Somerset  Maugham,  Katherine  Mansfield,  William 
Saroyan,  Rebecca  West,  Marjorie  Rinnan  Rawlings,  James  Joyce  and  Richard  Wright, 
carefully  selected  for  their  human  insight  in  typical  social  situations.  Living  substance 
in  artistic  form,  these  stories  provide  valuable  supplemental  material  to  enrich  courses 
in  sociology,  psychology,  social  work,  guidance,  education  and  social  administration. 
Students,  teachers  and  practitioners  will  gain  fresh  inspiration  and  increased  under- 
standing of  human  values  and  relationships  from  these  stories.  $3.00 


HOME    AWAY    FROM     HOME 

The  Story  of  the  USO 

By  JULIA  M.  H.  CARSON 

All  social  workers  interested  in  community  organization  and  in  the  lessons  learned  about 
community  agencies  in  USO  centers  will  find  this  book  a  rich  store  of  information  on 
the  what,  why  and  how  of  the  operation  of  this  significant  service.  In  terms  of  actual 
happenings  in  cities,  towns  and  hamlets  and  in  battle  areas  the  world  over,  this  book 
tells  an  interesting  story  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  USO.  It  is  at  once  a  fascinat- 
ing record  of  great  national  achievement  and  a  source  of  suggestions  for  ways  and 
means  toward  better  peacetime  community  mobilization.  "This  reckoning — translated 
into  human  values — -is  a  great  documentation,  in  terms  I  understand,  of  the  inestima- 
ble voluntary  service  USO  rendered  to  our  soldiers."— OWEN  J.  ROBERTS,  Former 
Juztice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  $2.60 


COLOR    AND    CONSCIENCE 

The  Irrepressible  Conflict 

By  BUELL  G.  GALLAGHER 

Professor  of  Christian  Ethics.  Pacific  School  of  Religion 

An  indictment  of  the  hypocrisy  and  evasiveness  of  White  Christianity  in  its  failure  to 
face  the  implications  of  racial  arrogance  and  segregation.  The  author,  former  presi- 
dent of  Talladega  College  in  Alabama,  here  reviews  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  show  the  growth  of  racial  segregation  and  offers  a  program  of  specific  efforts  for 
churches  and  communities.  "A  comprehensive,  scholarly  survey  of  prejudice  and  caste, 
salted  with  a  Christian's  anger  at  the  un-Christian  actions  of  the  Christian  church. 
From  myriad  sources,  Buell  Gallagher  has  gathered  the  long  record  of  church  attitudes 
and  practices  that  are  the  very  opposite  of  the  central  teachings  of  Jesus.  ...  A 
thorough  and  carefully  documented  report  so  brilliantly  written  that  it  is  as  exciting 
as  an  historical  novel." — -Edwin  R.  Embree,  President,  Juliius  Rosenwald  Fluid.  $2.50 


At  your  bookstore  or  from 


HARPER   &    BROTHERS  49  East  33rd  Street.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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AL:   Touchstone    of   England's    Recovery  — Josephine   Roche 
>s  by  Murray  Bernays    •    Carleton  Washburne    •    Francis  Tyson 
H<  Section:  As  Thev  Remember  FDR -Harry   Hansen   and   others 


TWO  "Calling  America" 


THE  RIGHT  OF  ALL 
PEOPLE  TO  KNOW 

The  charge  of  Old  Civil  Liberties 
on  Modern  Communication 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC  DECEMBER,  1946 
Henry  Christman,  Special  Editor 

The  amazing  story  of  technical  de- 
velopments through  which  newspapers, 
motion  pictures,  radio,  books  and  maga- 
zines are  throwing  open  the  windows  of 
the  world.  And  with  it  an  analysis  ot 
how  economic  restraints  at  home  and 
political  barriers  abroad  cramp  that  com- 
mon understanding  on  which  hang  the 
fortunes  of  mankind  in  the  Atomic  Era. 

That  is  why  this  special  number  of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  has  much  to  interest 
you  intimately  as  reader,  listener,  observer 
and  citizen. 

Contributors  include  both  distinguished 
experts  and  pioneers  in  the  field. 

Among  the  articles  scheduled: 

OUR  RIGHTS  TO  KNOW 

COMMUNICATION  AMONG  MEN 
— by  John  G.  Winant. 

Lead  article  by  the  U.  S.  Member  of 
the  Social  and  Economic  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  Our  wartime  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain  explores  the  need 
for  an  international  Bill  of  Rights  that 
would  fortify  the  postwar  future  of  man- 
kind in  the  great  neighborhood  we  call 
the  earth. 

"NOBLY  SAVE  OR  MEANLY  LOSE" 
— by  Henry  Christman. 

Our  special  editor  is  the  author  of 
"Tin  Horns  and  Calico" — the  story  of  a 
little  known  fight  of  American  farmers  a 
century  ago  against  the  overhang  of 
colonialism.  Here  he  draws  into  a  skein 
the  strands  which  make  up  this  special 
number — from  early  chapters  in  the  de- 
velopment of  freedom  of  the  press  to  the 
latest  technological  inventions. 

WHY  NOT  A  FIRST  FREEDOM 
TREATY?— by  Morris  L.  Ernst. 

The  author  of  The  First  Freedom  scans 
concentrations  of  ownership  at  home — 
and  of  political  barriers  abroad — on  the 
basis  of  his  European  trip  last  summer. 
And  has  measures  to  suggest  in  dealing 
with  both. 


EXPLORING  THE  SECRETS  OF 
SPACE— by  David  Sarnoft. 

The  president  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  reviews  40  years  ot  progress 
that  has  shattered  space,  and  presents  a 
plan  for  international  broadcasting  on  a 
new  scale. 

KEYS  TO  MASS  DISTRIBUTION— 
by  Leon  Whipple. 

A  pioneer  in  civil  liberties  and  journal- 
ism traces  how  duplication  in  its  many 
facets — from  letter  to  radio — has  become 
a  tool  for  acquaintance  and  common 
knowledge. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  READ 

FREEDOM  TO  READ:  NEWS- 
PAPERS— by  Kenneth  Stewart. 

A  newspaperman,  teacher,  and  author 
of  "News  Is  What  We  Make  It,"  makes 
an  analysis  of  trends  and  the  effect  ot 
ownership  on  content  of  American  news- 
papers; shows  how  the  press  can  and 
should  accept  modern  responsibilities  in 
a  modern  world. 

FREEDOM  TO  READ:  BOOKS— by 
Frederic  G.  Melcher. 

The  editor  of  Publishers'  Weekly  feels 

the  pulse  of  audiences — and  gauges  their 

challenge   to  writers,  scholars   and  pub- 
lishers. 

-FREEDOM  TO  READ:  MAGAZINES 
— by  Merle  Miller. 

The  founder  and  editor  of  both  the 
Pacific  and  first  Continental  (European) 


editions    of    Yank — looks    at    our    home 
reading. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  SEE  AND  HEAR 

FREEDOM  TO  SEE  AND  HEAR: 
MOVIES— by  Ruth  A.  Inglis. 

With  Hollywood  as  her  laboratory,  the 
author  of  Freedom  for  the  Movies,  A 
Study  of  Self-Regulation,  prepared  for 
the  Commission  on  Freedom  ot  the  Press, 
finds  clues  to  ways  in  which  films  of  both 
fact  and  fiction  can  make  for  understand- 
ing. 

FREEDOM  TO  HEAR:  RADIO— 
by  James  Lawrence  Fly. 

The  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shows  how 
radio  promises  to  bring  the  entire  world 
'into  our  homes  if  artificial  barriers,  cen- 
sorships and  restrictions  are  overcome. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  ALL  PEOPLE 
TO  KNOW 

AS     OTHERS     SEE     US— by     Victor 

Weybright. 

A  former  executive  of  the  Orhce  ot 
War  Information  tells  from  personal  ex- 
periences during  four  critical  years  in 
London  what  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries want  to  know  about  the  U.  S. 

INFORMING  ,  THE      WORLD— by 

Ferdinand   Kuhn. 

A  consultant  to  the  State  Departmen 
on     its     new     international     information 
service,  surveys  and  evaluates  the  variou 
programs  advanced  in  recent  months  to 
weld  all  the  people  of  the  world  into  one 
neighborly  community  through  the  spreac 
of  knowledge  and   understanding. 

THE  TRUTH  SHALL  MAKE  YOL 
FREE— by  Roger  Baldwin. 

The   Director   of   the   American   Ci' 
Liberties    Union    assess.es    what    hampei 
the  spread  of  truth  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  world  and  presents  a  program. 


ers 


PRICES 

One  copy  50  cents 

Three  copies  for  $1. 

More  at  the  same  rate. 

Send  check  with  order  to  Surve 
Graphic,  112  East  19  Street,  Nev 
York  3,  N.  Y. 

PAPER    IS    SCARCE  —  ORDER    YOUR    EXTRA    COPIES    AT    ONCE! 


Numbers  in  TWO  Months 


SEGREGATION 

Color  Pattern  from  the  Past — Our 
Struggle  to  Wipe  it  Out 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  JANUARY,!  947 

Over  1 00  pages  of  illustrations  and  text 
Thomas  Sancton,  Special  Editor 

This  special  number,  off-press  in  mid- 
January,  will  provide  a  thorough  analysis 
of  segregation  as  practiced  in  the  USA. 
It  will  gauge  the  cost  to  our  people  in 
economic,  moral,  psychological  conflict — 
survey  progress  achieved  to  date,  and 
show  how  this  has  been  accomplished. 

Contributors  include  a  score  of  dis- 
tinguished workers  in  this  field — journal- 
ists, churchmen,  organizers,  sociologists, 
historians,  anthropologists. 

Among  the  articles  scheduled: 

MATRIX  OF  SEGREGATION 

SEGREGATION:  THE  PATTERN  OF 
A  FAILURE— By  Thomas  Sancton. 

An  introduction  by  the  special  editor, 
tracing  historic  developments  and  an- 
alyzing the  resultant  moral  and  psycho- 
logical impasse.  Mr.  Sancton  writes  from 
a  background  of  first-hand  study,  North 
and  South. 

ECONOMIC  COST— by   Bucklin  Moon. 

The  waste  in  manpower,  talent  and  faith; 
what  we  are  paying  for  duplicated  insti- 
tutions and  general  social  ills.  Advance 
findings  from  a  forthcoming  book, 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  REALITY  —  by 
Gitel  Poznanski. 

A  scientist  differentiates  between  fact  and 
myth — with  new  information  about  ur- 
banization, the  middle  class,  the  rise  of 
the  Negro  intellectual  tradition.  By  the 
visiting  professor  of  anthropology  at  Fisk 
University  last  year. 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  PAST— by  George 
W.  Cable. 

Prophecy  and  moral  judgment,  which 
history  has  underscored.  Excerpts  fsom 
"The  Silent  South,"  written  in.  1885  by 
the  Louisiana  novelist  and  Confederate. 


DEVICES  OF  CITIES 

WASHINGTON— by  Edwin  R.  Embree 
and  Joseph  Lohman. 

A  study  in  travesty  by  two  authoritative 
observers.  The  capital  is  still  in  many  re- 
spects a  "Jim  Crow  town." 
THE  NORTHERN  COMMUNITY— by 
Robert  C.  Weaver. 

THE  SOUTHERN  COMMUNITY— by 
Ira  Reid. 

Two  experts  assess  what  confronts  the 
Negro  citizen  above  and  below  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line;  ranging  from  subtle  hotel  de- 
vices to  legalized  serfdom. 

PRACTICES  AND  PROGRESS 

ARMED   FORCES— by   Charles    Dollard 

and  Donald  Young. 

What   the   war  taught   and   whether   we 

have  learned  it. 

THE  VETERANS— by  Charles  Bolte. 

Attitudes,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  by 

men  who  bore  arms  for  democracy — by 

the  chairman  of  the  American  Veterans 

Committee. 

HUMAN,    ALL    TOO    HUMAN  —  by 

Franklin  Frazier. 

A  well  known   student  of  race  patterns 

surveys  the  rise  of  Negro  vested  interests 

in  "making  the  best  of  it." 

IMPRISONED   IN  WORDS— by  Ralph 

Ellison. 


A  young  critic  traces  the  failures  in  crt 
ative  literature  to  accept  the  Negro  as  a 
human  being. 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  CITIES  —  by 
Lester  Granger. 

An  Urban  League  photo  survey  of  city 
practices  and  corrective  efforts. 

DEFEATS  AND  GAINS— by  Walter 
White. 

A  long  time  leader  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  looks  at  the  record. 

THE  CHURCHES 

Two  statements  by  leading  spokesmen 
for  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergies: 
Dr.  Listen  Pope  (Yale  Divinity  School) 
and  Monsignor  John  LaFarge  (Fordham). 

YWCA— by   Myra    Smith. 

A  review  of  the  "Y"  's  genuine  effort  to 
face  and  solve  a  difficult  problem  con- 
fronting all  social  and  public  agencies 

STRUGGLE  FOR  REASON 

ADULT  EDUCATION— by  Alain  Locke. 

Efforts  to  awaken  reasonable  attitudes 
among  adults  through  formal  programs. 

THE  CRAZY  QUILT  OF  SEGREGA- 
TION—by  Charles  S.  Johnson. 

Inconsistencies,  sometimes  amusing,  more 
often  painful;  and  always  the  maker  of 
an  unwholesome  "philosophy."  By  the 
director  of  the  department  of  social 
sciences  at  Fisk  University. 

BREAKS  IN  THE  PATTERN— by  Dr. 
Will  Alexander. 

Growing  political  enlightenment  and  other 
gains  South  and  North,  measured  against 
setbacks,  by  the  director  for  race  relations, 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund. 
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At  takes  many  people  and  many  things  to 
keep  on  giving  you  the  best  telephone  service  in 
the  world. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  money  —  investors'  money  — 
to  provide  the  facilities. 

There's  an  investment  of  $240  behind  your 
telephone  and  every  one  of  the  25,000,000  tele- 
phones in  the  Bell  System. 


It  takes  good  management  and  good  employees 
to  operate  these  facilities.  There  are  about  600,000 
Bell  System  employees  —  many  in  management 
and  supervisory  positions. 

It  takes  faith  in  the  future.  We're  busy  right 
now  on  a  $2,000,000,000  building  and  expansion 
program— to  catch  up  with  the  Nation's  needs  and 
give  you  more  and  better  service  than  ever  before. 


BELL      TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 


Among  Ourselves 


THIS     IS    THE    THIRD-OF-A-CENTURY    ANNIVER- 

sary  year  for  Survey  Associates,  publishers 
of  Survey  Graphic  and  Survey  Midmonthly. 
On  December  3,  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  editors  will  be  hosts  at  a  dinner 
in  celebration  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
York  City. 

"The  Right  of  All  People  to  Know"  will 
be  the  theme  of  the  occasion,  which  five 
distinguished  speakers  will  discuss  from  the 
viewpoints  of  their  several  concerns:  Hon- 
orable John  G.  Winant,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
will  speak  on  "Civil  Liberties  and  Com- 
munications"; Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  U.S. 
Delegate  to  the  UN  Assembly,  "Free  Flow 
of  People";  Edward  R.  Murrow,  vice- 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Company,  "Radio";  Walter  Wanger,  presi- 
dent of  Walter  Wanger  Pictures,  Inc., 
"Films";  Morris  L.  Ernst,  author  of  "The 
First  Freedom,"  will  speak  on  "Press." 

We  hope  that  by  good  fortune  you  can 
be  with  us,  to  celebrate  the  end  of  our 
first  third-of-a-century  by  looking  ahead  to 
challenging  new  tasks  and  opportunities. 

GlFFORD      PlNCHOT,      TWICE      GOVERNOR      OF 

Pennsylvania,  and  a  lifelong  crusader  for 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  died 
on  October  6,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

Mr.  Pinchot's  association  with  Survey 
Graphic  stretches  back  over  many  years — to 
the  Giant  Power  issue  (March  1924),  in 
the  plans  for  which  he  took  a  lively  inter- 
est and  to  which  he  contributed  a  widely 
quoted  article. 

He  wrote  for  us  occasionally  in  the  busy 
years  that  followed,  in  which  he  was  active 
in  politics,  on  many  government  commis- 
sions, and  as  an  author. 

THE     FIRST    REPORT     OF     THE     SCIENTIFIC    AND 

technical  committee  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  now  available  in  a  25-cent 
pamphlet.  It  is  published  by  the  United 
Nations  department  of  public  information, 
in  response  to  popular  demand,  and  may 
be  ordered  through  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press.  The  pamphlet  includes  a  glos- 
sary of  scientific  terms  and  biographical 
notes  on  the  scientists  of  twelve  nations 
who  worked  on  the  report. 

BEGINNING  JANUARY  1,  1947,  Survey  Graphic 
and  Survey  Midmonthly  will  join  —  with 
great  reluctance — the  hundreds  of  maga- 
zines forced  by  rising  manufacturing  costs 
to  increase  the  price  for  single  copies  and 
also  subscription  rates.  After  that  date, 
both  magazines  will  be  priced  at  40  cents 
a  copy,  $4  a  year,  $6  for  a  joint  subscrip- 
tion. The  increase  —  one  third  for  each 
magazine,  20  percent  for  the  two  together — 
will  not  cover  the  increase  in  manufactur- 
ing costs.  These  have  gone  up  53  percent 
since  1940,  and  at  an  accelerating  rate  in 
recent  months. 
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A  FIRST  PRIZE  OF  $2,500,  A  SECOND  PRIZE  OF 

$500  are  offered  by  the  Institute  for  Re- 
ligious and  Social  Studies,  for  unpublished 
manuscripts  on  "Problems  of  Group  Ad- 
justment." The  manuscripts  must  be  of 
book  length  (40,000  to  70,000  words).  The 
closing  date  is  October  31,  1947.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  contest  is  "to  stimulate  investi- 
gation into  problems  of  group  adjustment 
in  the  United  States." 

The  judges  will  be  Susan  Brandeis, 
Jerome  G.  Kerwin,  Alain  L.  Locke,  R.  M. 
Maclver,  Simon  H.  Rifkind,  and  G.  How- 
land  Shaw.  'Full  details  from  the  Institute, 
3080  Broadway,  New  York  27. 


AN   APPRECIATIVE    (AND   MUCH   APPRECIATED) 

letter  about  Bishop  Oxnam's  recent  article 
comes  to  us  from  Corporal  Paul  Arthur 
Dodge,  who  writes  from  a  military  address 
in  the  South: 

"I  should  like  to  compliment  your  maga- 
zine on  the  splendid  article  you  published 
in  the  September  1946  issue  on  'Freedom 
of  Conscience  in  the  USA.' 

"It  gives  both  an  impartial  and  most  in- 
formative point  of  view  of  the  work  of  the 
persons  who  for  conscientious  reasons  re- 
fused to  bear  arms  in  World  War  II. 

"The  democratic  and  tolerant  spirit  ex- 
pressed in  this  article  shows  that  the  author 
is  not  using  meager  information  or  hasty 
conclusions.  Bishop  Oxnam  presents  the 
case  as  well  as  anyone  could,  I  believe." 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  NEW  STUDENTS 

An   Italian   lad  stops  on  his  way  to  school  to  buy  a  new  textbook.  School  books  were 
purged  of  fascist  propaganda  by  the  Allied  Control  Commission's  Education   Committee 
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New  Schools  for  Italy 

A   noted   American   schoolman's   firsthand  story  of  the  tasks  and  opportunities 
the  victors  face  in  helping  reshape  education  in  the  former  enemy  countries. 


THE  TOTALITARIAN  STATES  SHOWED  THAT 

education  could  be  organized  to  mold 
die  future.  The  Axis  nations  which 
shaped  their  forms  to  mold  a  future 
of  dictatorship  and  imperialistic  ex- 
pansion now  lie  prostrate  in  the  rubble 
of  the  empires  they  were  building. 
We,  the  victors,  have  their  children 
and  youth  in  our  hands.  What  we  do 
in  educating  diese  young  people  will 
be  a  determining  factor  in  the  future 
of  the  world. 

Italy  was  the  first  of  the  former  Axis 
nations  to  reorganize  its  education.  It 
was  in  Italy  that  the  Allies  first  found 
diemselves — quite  unprepared — faced 
with  the  responsibility  of  giving 
millions  of  children  and  youths  an 
education  which  would  make  possible 
a  world  of  cooperation  and  peace. 

Our  experience  in  Italy  during  the 
past  three  years  is  pregnant  with  im- 
plications of  what  we  face  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Japan,  and  what 
die  Italians  still  face  in  the  country 
we  have  turned  back  to  them. 

This  article  summarizes  that  experi- 
ence. It  shows,  first,  the  situation  as 
we  found  it — the  confusion,  the  chaos, 
of  a  crumbled  educational  structure. 
It  then  describes  the  work  of  the  hand- 
ful of  British  and  American  officers 
who  constituted  the  Education  Sub- 
commission  of  the  Allied  Commission, 
and  whose  responsibility  was  to  guide 
the  Italians  in  the  initial  rebuilding  of 
an  educational  system.  Finally,  it 
sketches  the  first  steps  we  took  toward 
helping  the  Italians  in  long  range  edu- 
cational reconstruction  so  that  the  on- 


CARLETON  W.  WASHBURNE 

— By  a  lieutenant  colonel,  AUS,  who 
served  three  years  overseas,  and  non- 
returns to  Italy  as  an  officer  of  the 
State  Department. 

Colonel  Washburne  is  best  known 
here  and  abroad  as  the  educator  who 
made  the  Winnetka,  111.,,  public 
schools  internationally  famous  for 
their  teaching  methods  and  as  centers 
of  educational  research. 

During  his  years  as  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Winnetka,  1919-1943, 
Colonel  Washburne  participated  in 
many  international  educational  con- 
ferences. On  leaves  of  absence  he 
made  special  studies  of  Russian 
schools,  the  aims  of  educational 
leaders  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and,  for  the  State 
Department,  of  the  problems  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  five  South  American  Republics. 

He  was  decorated  by  both  the 
United  States  and  Italian  governments 
for  the  work  he  describes  in  this 
article. 

coming  generation  can  shape  a  peace- 
ful democratic  future  for  their  country. 
Italy  was  liberated  painfully  and 
slowly,  bit  by  bit  during  two  long 
years.  First  we  would  bomb  a  region, 
destroying  what  we  later  would  have 
to  help  rebuild.  Then  we  would  in- 
vade it,  and  the  retreating  Germans 
and  their  fascist  collaborators  would, 
with  mines  and  demolition,  add  to 
the  destruction.  Our  Military  Govern- 
ment teams  would  next  take  charge 
and  gradually  bring  some  degree  of 
order  out  of  chaos,  reestablishing  life 
on  as  nearly  normal  a  basis  as  possible. 


As  the  armies  moved  north,  the 
hopelessly  confused  and  often  home- 
less population  had  to  be  cared  for, 
organized,  and  made  sufficiently  con- 
tent so  as  not  to  require  the  diversion 
of  military  forces  to  maintain  order 
and  guard  supply  lines.  A  national 
government  of  non-fascist  Italians  was 
set  up  in  the  heel  of  Italy  and  grad- 
ually moved  forward-  until  it  could 
take  its  seat  in  Rome.  One  by  one  the 
regions  we  had  organized  and  put 
into  working  order  were  turned  over 
to  it  to  administer — first  under  our 
strict  control,  then  under  our  general 
supervision,  then  with  our  advice,  and 
finally  independently. 

Rebuilding  Begins 

In  the  turmoil  of  making  ready  for 
global  war,  the  Allies  had  had  no  time 
to  think  much  about  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  schools  and  universities 
in  the  regions  that  would  come  under 
our  control.  That  their  reestablish- 
ment  would  be  necessary  was  recog- 
nized to  the  extent  of  selecting  and 
assigning  a  few  officers  and  enlisted 
men  to  take  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion. We  who  were  selected  were  first 
given  training  in  the  essentials  of 
military  government,  and  the  Amer- 
icans, at  least,  had  some  opportunity 
to  read  what  little  was  available  on 
Italy's  educational  system.  But  for  the 
most  part  we  had  to  learn  on  the  job, 
in  the  midst  of  active  warfare,  faced 
with  overwhelming  obstacles;  and  we 
wrote  all  our  own  directives. 

When  the  armies  first  entered  Sicily 
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A  University  of»  Naples  co-ed  teaching  just  behind  the  battle  lines,  December  1943 


in  the  summer  of  1943,  there  was  no 
one  assigned  to  education.  But  as  the 
Military  Government  got  organized  it 
became  conscious  of  the  swarms  of 
children  on  the  streets  and  the  im- 
possibility of  establishing  anything  like 
normal  life  without  schools.  A  cable 
to  London  brought  a  British  professor 
of  anthropology,  Major  G.  R.  Gayre. 
by  plane  to  Palermo.  Meanwhile,  in 
North  Africa,  several  British  and 
American  officers  were  waiting  to  take 
charge  of  education  in  the  various 
regions  of  Italy  when  each  should  be 
liberated.  Among  these  was  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  T.  V.  Smith,  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  ex-congressman  from 
Illinois,  slated  to  head  the  work. 

I  was  the  first  of  this  group  to  go 
up  to  Sicily,  arriving  about  three 
weeks  after  Major  Gayre,  whose 
deputy  I  became.  He  handled  uni- 
versities and  general  policies;  I,  the 
reestablishment  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  others*  came 
up  gradually  during  the  next  six 
months  until,  by  the  time  we  reached 
Rome,  there  were  seventeen  of  us. 
Colonel  Smith  became  director  of 
education  for  all  liberated  Italy  in 
February  1944,  when  Major  Gayre  left 
for  England  to  plan  for  Germany.  The 
following  October,  I  succeeded  Colonel 
Smith — but  that  is  getting  ahead  of 
the  story. 
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When  Gayre  and  I  began  work  in 
Sicily,  and  as  each  officer  or  team  took 
over  in  successive  regions,  we  found 
utter  confusion.  All  schools,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  cultural  or- 
ganizations were  closed.  Their  build- 
ings were  often  damaged  or  destroyed, 
or  were  occupied  by  troops  or  refugees. 
Teachers  were  unemployed,  unpaid, 
often  homeless.  The  administrative 
machinery  was  completely  broken 
down.  And  children  flocked  every- 
where, half-starved,  begging,  pilfering. 

The  Fascist  Scheme 

We  could  not  simply  set  up  again 
the  destroyed  administration.  Educa- 
tion in  Italy  is  a  highly  centralized  or- 
ganization, dependent  on  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  from  whom, 
through  a  bureaucratic  hierarchy,  all 
authority  stems.  And  there  was  no 
Minister;  even  later,  when  one  was 
appointed,  he  had  no  authority  in 
Military  Government  territory. 

The  Minister's  representative  in  each 
province  is  known  as  a  provveditore 
agli  studi  (provincial  superintendent 
of  schools)  but  these  provveditori  had 
been  appointed  on  the  basis  of  their 
ardor  for  the  fascist  regime  and  could 
not  be  used.  Provincial  inspectors  and 
local  school  heads  were  often  active 
fascists.  And  no  one  else  had  experi- 
ence in  school  administration,  fascism 
having  been  in  the  saddle  for  a  gener- 


ation. As  to  teachers,  we  did  not  know 
how  many  were  fascists. 

The  universal  courses  of  study,  or 
"programs,"  and  the  distorted  text- 
books had  been  designed  to  mold 
children  into  good  fascists.  Yet  the  ill- 
trained  teachers  could  not  teach  with- 
out a  course  of  study  and  textbooks. 

Somehow,  we  had  to  set  the  educa- 
tional machine  in  motion.  It  was  evi- 
dent that,  for  swift  action,  we  had 
to  utilize  as  much  of  the  old  structure 
as  possible,  cutting  out  the  fascist  ele- 
ments. And  we  had  to  reckon  with 
what  children  and  teachers  were  used 
to,  and  to  follow  Italian  law  wherever 
it  was  not  directly  slanted  toward 
fascist  indoctrination. 

The  Italian  school  system,  we  dis- 
covered, was  based  on  a  five-year  ele- 
mentary school,  and  most  children 
never  went  farther.  All  but  about  5 
percent  of  the  elementary  schools,  and 
most  secondary  schools,  were  directly 
under .  the  state'.  Practically  all  the 
twenty-seven  universities  of  Italy  were 
state  institutions.  Into  this  structure 
the  fascists  had  poured  their  propa 
ganda. 

Since  five  sixths  of  Italy's  childrer 
never  get  beyond  the  five-year  ele 
mentary  school,  the  most  thorough 
fascist  indoctrination  was  in  thest 
lower  classes.  There  it  found  its  wa) 
even  into  grammar  and  arithmetic.  Ir 
secondary  schools  the  doctrine  perme 
ated  every  subject.  At  the  universit) 
level,  a  faculty  of  political  science  was 
added  to  specialize  in  fascist  ideology 
and  history,  law,  philosophy,  geog 
raphy,  and  biology  were  duly  dis 
torted.  At  all  levels,  physical  educatior 
consisted  largely  of  military  drill  anc 
fascist  propaganda. 

Outside  the  regular  curriculum, 
fascists  had  organized  both  youngste 
and  adults.  For  those  below  the 


*  The  composition  of  the  Education  Subcoin 
mission  was  continually  in  flux.  Those  who  serve* 
six  months  or  more,  in  addition  to  the  thre< 
successive  directors  (G.  R.  Gayre,  T._  V.  Smith 
and  the  writer)  were:  Robert  Koopman,  assistan 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ii 
Michigan;  VV.  E.  Pratt,  president  of  a  stati 
teachers  college  in  Pennsylvania;  George  Geyer 
president  of  a  junior  college  in  California;  Sal 
V.  Noe,  junior  hieh  school  principal  in  Loui 
ville,  Ky. ;  Paul  Heilman,  elementary  principa 
in  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Charles  Birt,  State  Welfar 
Department,  Wisconsin;  Dexter  Tilroe,  elemet 
tary  school  principal,  New  York  state;  Josep 
Murphy,  admissions  officer  at  Columbia  Un 
yersity;  John  P.  Simoni,  head  of  art  departmei 
in  a  Kansas  college;  Arthur  Vesselo,  a  Britis 
adult  educationist;  Francis  Gregory,  a  Liverpw 
secondary  school  principal;  Harold  Beard; 
London  musician;  and  Joseph  V.  Vclla,  a  Britis 
professor  of  Latin  in  Malta,  who  was  executiv 
officer  of  the  Subcommission. 

In  rank,  we  ranged  from  lieutenant  to  liei 
tenant  colonel.  The  principal  enlisted  men  wer 
Thomas  Rizzuto,  John  Apicella,  Joseph  DiMarc. 
William  Froom,  William  Carter,  Richard  Hause 
and  Hugo  Jaeckel.  This  staff  was  augmented  I 
Italian  personnel,  most  notable  among  them  D 
Gabriella  Rombo,  professional  assistant  to  *' 
director  for  nearly  two  years. 
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versity  level  there  were  different  divi- 
sions of  the  GIL  (Fascist  Youth) ;  for 
university  students,  GUF  (Fascist 
University  Youth) ;  and  for  adults,  the 
widespread  Dopolavoro  ("After 
Work")  associations.  These  organiza- 
tions superseded  all  other  recreational 
and  out-of-school  educational  bodies 
such  as  Boy  Scouts,  mountain  climbing 
and  sports  clubs,  and  so  on.  On  paper 
— and  at  certain  times  and  places  in 
actuality — they  had  many  excellent 
features:  recreation,  education,  travel, 
and  philanthropy.  But  they  were 
poisoned  by  fascist  propaganda,  rites, 
and  ceremonies,  and  vitiated  by  arch- 
fascist  leaders. 

Such  was  the  situation  as  we  found 
it  in  Sicily  and  in  each  successive 
region  of  Italy  as  we  slowly  pushed 
north. 

The  New  Program 

Our  first  job  was  always  to  "defas- 
cize"  (AMG  jargon)  personnel.  Prac- 
tically every  provincial  superintendent 
had  to  be  dismissed  when  we  arrived 
— if  he  had  not  already  fled.  To  find 
a  new  provveditore  who  could  be 
trusted,  and  who  could  and  would 
assume  the  backbreaking  task  of  re- 
opening the  schools  under  the  exist- 
ing conditions  was  not  easy.  No  one 
was  really  qualified  for  the  job.  Italy 
has  no  university  courses  in  school 
administration,  and  anti-fascists  \vere 


given  no  opportunity  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience. 

Our  own  newness  in  the  work,  the 
size  of  the  task,  and  the  lack  of  avail- 
able good  material  made  our  choices 
in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  none  too 
good.  We  improved  greatly  as  we 
went  north.  We  got  men  who  were 
not  active  fascists  and  who  worked 
under  our  direction  as  well  as  their 
abilities  and  the  conditions  permitted. 
We  had  to  train  them,  and  simultane- 
ously prepare  laws  under  which  they 
could  operate  without  having  to  rely 
on  a  Minister  of  Education. 

Next  we  had  to  defascize  the  rest 
of  the  personnel.  With  our  small 
number  and  the  great  number  of 
teachers  it  was  impossible  to  go  into 
each  case  individually.  We  had  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  school  inspectors, 
principals,  and  to  such  teachers  as  they 
or  Military  Government  officials  signi- 
fied would  bear  investigation.  We  dis- 
missed about  40  percent  of  the  school 
inspectors  and  about  25  percent  of  the 
school  heads.  Only  4  percent  of  the 
classroom  teachers  had  to  be  dismissed. 

In  deciding  who  should  be  retained 
and  who  dismissed — or,  rather,  sus- 
pended pending  ultimate  judgment  by 
the  Italian  government — mere  mem- 
bership in  the  Fascist  Party  did  not 
count:  after  1932  every  civil  servant 
had  to  have  a  party  membership  card 
in  order  to  take  civil  service  examina- 


tions or  to  be  eligible  for  promotion. 
But  if  the  questionnaire  form  (devised 
by  an  American  political  scientist, 
Major  Aldo  Raffa)  revealed,  or  other 
evidence  showed,  that  a  person  had 
been  a  party  member  from  the  days  of 
the  March  on  Rome,  or  had  held  office 
in  the  party,  or  had  been  an  active 
propagandist,  he  was  swiftly  elimi- 
nated. There  was,  as  a  rule,  no  lack  of 
legally  qualified  persons,  eager  and 
ready  to  take  his  place. 

There  was  no  time  to  attempt  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  pro- 
gram of  all  schools.  Furthermore,  to 
do  so  would  have  been  not  only  im- 
practicable but  also  outside  the  func- 
tion of  Military  Government.  The  re- 
construction of  an  educational  system 
requires  time  and  must  be  indigenous 
to  be  of  any  value.  We,  therefore,  con- 
tented ourselves  during  the  first  year 
with  organizing  commissions  of  Ital- 
ian schoolmen  to  go  through  the  old 
programs  and  weed  out  all  fascist  (and 
anti-Ally)  propaganda;  we  then  pub-' 
lished  the  revisions. 

Making  New  Books 

The  defascizing  of  textbooks  in- 
volved problems  analogous  to  revising 
the  programs.  It  was  obviously  im- 
possible to  get  out  a  whole  recon- 
structed series;  and  the  textbooks  had 
to  follow  the  course  of  study  in  the 
programs.  But  even  reprinting  puri- 


A  primary  class  learns  the  Three  R's  in  an  improvised  school  in  the  damaged  "little  theater"  of  heavily  bombed  Foggia 
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fied  versions  of  the  fascist  textbooks 
involved  a  huge  publishing  schedule 
and  enormous  difficulties. 

The  first  job  was  with  the  elemen- 
tary school  books.  The  fascists  had  a 
single  uniform  series  for  all  Italy — 
ten  books  plus  a  rural  school  edition 
of  the  second  and  third  readers.  These 
books  were  infested  with  fascist  doc- 
trine, but  they  were  attractively  print- 
ed and  illustrated  and  not  too  bad 
pedagogically.  In  addition  to  such 
obvious  features  as  pictures  of  Musso- 
lini, stories  of  his  boyhood  and  of 
fascist  heroes,  illustrations  of  children 
in  fascist  youth  uniform,  and  amazing 
distortions  of  history  and  geography, 
the  books  worked  propaganda  into 
arithmetic  problems  and  grammar  ex- 
ercise. For  instance,  not  "five  rows  of 
three  apples  make  how  many  apples," 
but  "five  rows  of  three  Balilla  (fascist 
children's  organization)  make  how 
many  Balilla";  or  "I  obey  II  Duce, 
thou  obeyest  II  Duce,  he  obeys  II 
Duce,"  and  so  on. 

It  was  not  too  difficult  to  train  an 
Italian  professor  to  spot  all  such  propa- 
ganda items,  nor  to  organize  a  com- 
mittee of  teachers  to  substitute  in- 
nocuous materials  for  the  expurga- 
tions. It  is  true  that  the  new  material, 
written  under  pressure  by  teachers 
who  were  not  professional  writers, 
often  was  less  vivid  than  the  original. 
But  within  two  months — by  December 
1943 — we  had  complete  manuscripts 
for  the  ten  revised  textbooks. 

Then  began  the  real  scramble.  There 
was  no  paper,  ink,  binding  thread, 
glue,  nor  zinc  (for  cuts)  in  Palermo. 


I  flew  to  Naples  to  see  what  I  could 
find,  pried  some  rolls  of  American 
newsprint  loose  from  the  Psychological 
Warfare  Board,  bought  out  the  entire 
stock  of  a  village  factory  where  shoe- 
maker's thread  was  made,  and  got 
glue  and  ink  from  army  engineers 
and  quartermasters.  Later,  Pratt  found 
zinc  by  searching  rafters  and  cup- 
boards of  Naples  shops  that  denied 
having  any.  Part  of  this  material  was 
flown  or  shipped  to  Palermo,  part  kept 
in  Naples,  and  printing  was  begun 
in  both  cities  in  January.  By  March 
1944,  we  had  begun  to  distribute 
books.  During  the  next  two  months 
we  published  250,000  units  and 
trucked  them  to  provincial  centers 
whence  they  went  to  the  most  remote 
villages  on  food  trucks. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  ordered  supplies 
from  the  United  States  for  the  ensuing 
school  year.  When  Rome  and  Florence 
were  liberated,  in  the  summer  of 
1944,  we  found  considerable  paper  and 
ink;  and  with  these  and  the  supplies 
which  finally  came  from  America,  we 
printed  2,000,000  more  books.  The 
number  was  insufficient,  but  every 
child  could  at  least  share  a  book  with 
his  neighbor. 

When  North  Italy  finally  was  liber- 
ated it  was  possible  to  leave  book  pub- 
lishing to  private  concerns,  simply 
setting  up  commissions  to  approve 
manuscripts,  and  making  paper  avail- 
able at  a  reasonable  price. 

Textbooks  for  the  secondary  schools 
presented  a  less  arduous  problem. 
There  was  no  uniform  series.  Instead, 
there  were  hundreds  of  different  books 


The  new  defascized  textbooks  in  use  in  a  third  grade  classroom  in  Naples 


in  each  field  and  for  each  class. 
Andiologies,  used  for  all  instruction 
in  literature,  and  history  textbooks 
were  well  injected  with  fascist  doc- 
trines, but  it  was  difficult  to  make 
Euclid  demonstrate  fascism,  or  Cicero 
orate  on  the  glories  of  Mussolini.  So 
our  job  was  to  set  up  reliable  com- 
missions of  Italian  professors  to  ex- 
amine secondary  school  books  in  each 
region  as  it  was  liberated  and  to  divide 
the  books  into  diree  categories:  ap- 
proved; approved  if  certain  objection- 
able pages  were  removed;  disapproved 
— to  be  confiscated. 

Some  seven  thousand  books  were  so 
examined.  Aside  from  those  which 
dealt  directly  with  fascism,  only  about 
four  hundred  different  textbooks  were 
disapproved.  This  meant  that  no  big 
publishing  program  had  to  be  under- 
taken. We  simply  distributed  the  lists 
of  books  under  the  three  categories; 
and  furnished  paper  to  publishers  for 
reprinting  approved  books  or  publish- 
ing approved  new  manuscripts. 

The  Universities 

We  never  did  anything  about  uni- 
versity textbooks,  except  to  issue  a 
general  directive  against  use  of  books 
containing  fascist  propaganda.  In- 
stead, we  relied  on  the  professors  we 
had  approved  as  nonfascist  to  assign 
readings  in  acceptable  texts. 

The  reorganization  of  the  universi- 
ties was  another  task  that  had  to  be 
begun  at  once  in  Sicily  and  carried  out 
successively  as ,  we  went  north.  We 
soon  developed  a  satisfactory  system 
after  Gayre's  first  hectic  attempt 
pass  individually  on  every  professo 
and  every  course. 

First  the  rector  (president),  if  pre 
ent,  was  suspended  and  a  pro-recto 
(acting  president)    appointed.  Som 
times  an  ambitious  American  genera 
desirous    of   collecting   honorary   d 
grees,  beat  the  education  officer  to  th 
draw  and  made  the  appointment;  bu 
for  the  most  part  the  education  office 
nominated  the  pro-rector — with  suj 
gestions  from  the  Minister  after  Ju; 
1944. 

The  pro-rector  named  five  professor 
whom  he  considered  reliable  ant 
fascists,  and  the  education  office 
named  three  of  these  as  a  committe 
on  epuration  (AMG  shorthand  for  th 
Italian  epurazione  —  "purification" 
This  committee  weeded  out  the  fa 
cist  faculty  members  and  recommenc 
ed  their  suspensions,  subject  (afte 
July  1944)  to  final  judgment  by  th 
Italian  government's  epuration  com 
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mission.  The  remaining  professors 
then  elected  a  rector  and  deans  of 
faculties,  thus  restoring  democratic 
self-government  to  the  universities. 
Except  at  the  University  of  Florence, 
the  department  of  political  science  had 
to  be  abolished  outright — courses  and 
professors  were  so  completely  fascist 
that  no  less  drastic  measure  would 
suffice. 

This  reorganization  completed,  the 
universities  were  formally  opened 
amid  great  fanfare  and  ceremony. 
Some  of  these  ceremonies  were  inter- 
rupted, especially  in  the  early  days,  by 
raucous  student  demonstrations  — 
against  the  rector,  or  the  Allies,  or 
written  examinations  in  languages,  or 
apparently  just  for  the  fun  or  demon- 
strating. 

The  defascism  and  reorganization 
of  learned  societies,  symphony  or- 
chestras, and  opera  companies  fol- 
lowed substantially  the  same  pattern 
as  that  for  universities. 

But  the  purification  of  school  and 
university  personnel,  the  granting  of 
decentralized  authority,  and  the  pub- 
lishing of  revised  programs  and  text- 
books, were  not  enough  to  get  the 
schooling  of  children  and  youth  into 
operation;  there  had  to  be  places  where 
teachers  could  meet  students.  Wide- 
spread destruction,  damage,  and  requi- 
sition of  school  and  university  build- 
ings made  the  problem  of  educational 
housing  acute.  It  is  not  yet  fully  solved. 

The  Housing  Problem 

Rebuilding  was  usually  impossible 
in  the  earlier  phases,  and  was  slow  and 
meager  later,  due  to  lack  of  materials, 
tools,  and  transport.  Only  during  the 
kst  academic  year  (1945-6)  were  re- 
pairs feasible  on  a  fairly  wide  scale. 

But  our  worst  trouble  was  with 
troops  and  refugees.  Troop  command- 
ers wanted  dry  shelter  for  their  men, 
and  where  even  part  of  the  roof  re- 
mained on  a  school,  the  army  moved 
in.  As  the  campaign  advanced,  schools 
and  universities  often  remained  under 
requisition  as  hospitals,  rest  centers, 
billets  for  rear  echelons,  or  as  rear 
headquarters. 

When  troops  finally  left  a  school, 
refugees  flocked  in.  If  this  happened 
while  the  province  was  under  AMG 
we  could,  with  time  and  ingenuity  in 
finding  other  housing,  force  the  refu- 
gees out.  But  too  often  the  de-requisi- 
tion took  place  after  the  province  had 
been  handed  over  to  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment. Then  all  we  could  do  was  to 
advise  and  urge.  When  the  Education 


Two  Allied  soldiers  sh 


Subcommission  came  to  an  end  in 
April  1946,  some  Rome  schools  were 
still  refugee  camps. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  bur  officers 
opened  schools.  Church  sacristries, 
motion  picture  houses,  private  dwell- 
ings, fragments  of  schoolhouses  were 
pressed  into  service.  One  officer  got 
some  large  army  tents  for  schools  near 
Naples.  Another  used  abandoned 
streetcars  for  a  little  while.  If  no  such 
measures  were  possible,  teachers  were 
required  to  take  the  children,  a  few  at 
a  time,  into  their  homes  for  lesson  as- 
signments and  explanations.  Where  a 
building  or  a  few  rooms  could  be 
made  available,  children  and  teachers 
came  in  shifts.  As  late  as  March  1946, 
five  schools  in  Trieste  were  using  a 
single  building  in  turns  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  a  day  apiece. 

One  way  or  another,  after  December 
2,  1943,  almost  every  child  or  student 
desiring  to  do  so  could  attend  school, 
at  least  part  time,  within  a  few  weeks 
after  his  commune  was  liberated. 
Actual  enrollment  was  about  three 
fourths  of  normal. 

There  were  many  other  problems. 
Chalk,  notebooks,  paper,  pens  and 
pencils  were  lacking,  especially  in 
southern  Italy.  School  furniture  in- 
cluding blackboards,  doors,  and  win- 
dow frames  had  been  used  as  fuel  first 
by  Germans,  then  by  villagers,  then  by 
our  own  troops.  To  find  a  school  with 
a  glass  window  intact  was  an  event. 
For  the  most  part,  we  closed  schools 
in  severe  weather  and  extended  the 
term  into  the  summer.  We  got  some 


school  supplies  from  the  United  States 
after  the  first  year,  and  some  were 
found  in  the  north. 

Hot  lunches  were  provided  for  kin- 
dergarten and  elementary  school  chil- 
dren after  the  first  year,  though  it 
was  difficult  to  find  fuel,  dishes,  and 
a  place  to  heat  water.  And  the  mo- 
notony of  the  "stews"  of  unseasoned, 
dehydrated  soup  and  vegetables  pre- 
vented great  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  children. 

The  problems  in  Venezia  Giulia 
were  greater  than  anywhere.  For, 
added  to  the  universal  difficulties,  was 
the  necessity  of  preparing  programs 
and  textbooks  in  Slovene  and  Croat  as 
well  as  Italian;  and  of  incorporating 
an  understanding  of  Slavic  culture 
and  history  in  programs  and  text- 
books, together  with  Italian  history 
and  literature.  Above  all,  there  was 
the  problem  of  an  intransigent,  highly 
organized  pro-Tito  element  which 
used  the  schools  for  political  purposes 
and  opposed  in  every  possible  way  the 
AMG  and  its  education  officer,  Cap- 
tain John  Simpni.  That  story  is  too 
long  for  this  article  and  is  far  from 
finished.  As  I  write,  Simoni  is  carry- 
ing on  in  Trieste,  Gorizia,  and  Pola, 
overcoming  many  obstacles,  thwarted 
by  others.  But  schools  and  the  uni- 
versity are  running  in  Venezia  Giulia, 
and  children  are  getting  instruction  in 
their  mother  tongues. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the 
emergency  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
Education  Subcommission.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  during  the  period  of  Military 
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Government  in  each  region  the  mere 
mechanics  of  getting  the  educational 
system  defascized  and  functioning  re- 
quired all  the  energy  and  ability  of 
the  small  group  of  education  officers. 

Long  Range  Plans 

Nevertheless,  by  the  spring  of  1944, 
some  farther-reaching  activities  began 
to  get  under  way. 

This  long  range  work  fell  under 
three  general  heads  which  were  closely 
interrelated: 

— the  reconstruction  of  the  educational 
programs  on  a  more  modern,  more 
democratic  basis; 

— the  interchange  of  knowledge  and 
personnel  between  Italy  and  the  Allies; 

— the  encouragement  of  democratic 
organization  and  movements  among  the 
Italians,  especially  those  concei-ned  with 
children  and  youth. 

The  emergency  programs  were 
about  as  dry  and  unrelated  to  Italy's 
needs  and  children's  interests  and 
capacities  as  traditional  pedantry  could 
make  them.  So  when  De  Ruggiero 
became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  June  1944 — a  great  scholar  and 
philosopher,  and  a  truly  fine  man — 
we  suggested  to  him  that  he  appoint 
commissions  to  study  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  programs  on  a  lasting  and 
modern  basis. 

Starting  with  the  elementary  schools, 
he  appointed  an  excellent  commission. 
This  group  of  men  prepared  a  better 
program  than  we  would  have  thought 
possible,  more  modern  than  we  would 
have  dared  suggest.  The  commission 
made  full  use  of  our  knowledge  and 
experience  and  eagerly  accepted  sug- 
gestions for  improving  already  ex- 
cellent work.  De  Ruggiero's  life  in  the 
Ministry  was  only  five  months,  but  his 
successor,  Arangio  Ruiz,  carried  on 
what  he  had  started,  and  the  new  pro- 
gram was  enacted  into  law. 

We  pointed  out  to  Arangio  Ruiz 
that  teachers  had  no  training  for  the 
new — or  any  other — program  and  sug- 
gested a  commission  to  revise  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Magistrate  secondary 
schools  from  which  all  prospective 
elementary  school  teachers  must  grad- 
uate. He  appointed  a  commission 
which,  within  the  limited  framework 
of  a  four-year  secondary  school  course 
(students  fourteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age)  and  the  lack  of  preparation  of 
the  professors,  drew  up  a  program 
about  as  good  as  it  could  be.  Among 
many  excellent  features,  it  provided, 
for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years, 
courses  in  psychology  and  modern 


pedagogy,  and  included  practice  teach- 
ing. This  commission  also  turned  to 
us  for  help  and  criticism  and  incor- 
porated most  of  our  suggestions. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  professors  in 
the  Magistrate  who  knew  anything 
about  child  psychology  and  modern 
teaching  methods,  and  the  lack  of 
books  in  this  field,  the  program  fell  far 
short  of  its  purpose.  So,  in  January 
1946,  we  suggested  to  Arangio  Ruiz's 
successor  that  a  small  group  of  uni- 
versity professors  might  be  sent  to 
Switzerland  for  training,  to  bring  back 
to  Italy  some  knowledge  of  the  essen- 
tials of  child  psychology  and  educa- 
tional procedures.  The  Minister  sent 
De  Ruggiero,  with  the  director  of  the 
Education  Subcommission  as  consult- 
ant, to  Geneva  to  confer  with  Jean 
Piaget,  Europe's  leading  authority  in 
the  field.  The  plans  for  this  training 
are  now  ready,  and  an  American  phil- 
anthropist has  agreed  to  finance  the 
project. 

We  also  suggested  (to  Arangio 
Ruiz)  a  commission  to  revise  the 
physical  education  program — debased 
by  the  fascists  to  drill  and  ritual.  Be- 
cause of  our  more  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  suitable  personnel  in  Italy,  we 
suggested,  in  this  case,  the  persons  to 
act  as  technical  experts.  They  did 
much  of  their  work  in  our  offices  and 
in  consultation  with  us,  and  produced 
a  good  program  which  has  been 
legally  adopted  for  all  schools.  • 

Two-Way  Cooperation 

The  second  category  of  long  range 
planning,  the  interchange  of  knowl- 
edge and  personnel  between  Italy  and 
democratic  countries,  embraced  a  mis- 
cellany of  activities.  There  was  the 
publishing  program,  for  example.  In 
consultation  with  the  Minister  and 
with  the  generous  cooperation  of 
Allied  authors  and  publishers,  we  ar- 
ranged for  the  publication  in  Italian 
of  a  series  of  books  on  modern  move- 
ments, organization,  and  methods  of 
education  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and,  in  one  case,  China.  We  also 
arranged  (in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Information  Service) 
for  the  publication  in  Italy  of  trans- 
lations of  the  forty  most  suitable  books 
for  children,  selected  at  our  request 
by  American  experts.  With  USIS,  too, 
we  published  (in  Italian)  100,000 
copies  of  "The  Book  of  America,"  a 
story  of  history  and  geography,  and 
30,000  copies  (translated)  of  a  book 
on  American  civil  government,  for 
free  distribution  to  elementarv  and 


secondary  schools  respectively.  We 
chose  articles  from  American  educa- 
tional journals  for  reproduction,  in 
translation,  in  the  USIS  monthly 
bulletins,  distributed  free  to  30,000 
teachers.  We  also  selected,  or  had 
specially  written,  monographs  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  American  education  to 
accompany  these  bulletins. 

Other  Reforms 

Many  individuals  and  groups  in 
Italy  began  early  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  revision  or  reform  of  various 
parts  of  the  educational  system.  The 
Society  of  Engineers  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  the  reform  of  engineering 
education;  the  Union  of  Naturalists 
named  a  committee  on  reorganizing 
the  science  curriculum;  individuals 
and  groups  undertook  the  study  of 
care  of  handicapped  children,  of  pre- 
school training,  recreational  activities, 
and  so  on.  Each  of  these  groups 
turned  to  us  for  help  and  we  secured 
for  them  catalogues  of  engineering 
schools,  sample  courses  of  study,  pam- 
phlets, books,  and  articles  in  the  vari- 
ous other  fields — folk  back  home  wert 
unfailingly  generous  in  response  tt 
such  requests. 

Sometimes  requests  were  more  tan- 
gible: up-to-date  ephemerides  anc 
photographic  plates,  a  special  kind  ol 
vacuum  tube,  and  so  on.  Greenwich 
and  Harvard  observatories  and  the 
General  Electric  Company  generousl) 
responded  to  our  appeals  for  suet 
help. 

We,  in  turn,  were  sometimes  abl< 
to  assist  Allied  scholarship.  For  ex 
ample,  the  International  Latitudt 
Service  was  blocked  in  phases  of  it: 
research  by  lack  of  data  from  a  ke) 
observation  station  in  Sardinia  am 
from  the  central  bureau  in  Naples.  Wt 
got  the  data,  and  managed  to  set  the 
wheels  in  motion  in  Sardinia  anc 
Naples  for  further  cooperation. 

Besides  many  activities  for  the  in 
terchange  of  information,  we  helpec 
where  we  could  in  getting  Italiar 
scientists,  students,  and  operatic  artist 
to  America.  This  served  to  remiru 
America  of  the  cultural  contribution 
which  Italy  can  still  make,  and  helpe< 
Italians  to  get  special  technical  know 
edge  necessary  to  Italy's  rehabilitatior 

In  much  of  this  work  for  the  ir 
terchange  of  personnel  and  inform; 
tion  we  cooperated  with  other  ager 
cies  as,  one  by  one,  they  were  set  u 
in  Italy — the  Cultural  Relations  Div 
sion  of  the  U.  S.  Embassy,  the  Unite 
(Continued  on  page  422) 
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SURVEY    GRAPHI 


Our  European  Policy 

*  Weighty  questions — domestic  and  international — involved  in  Mr.  Wallace's 
attack  on  this  country's  foreign  policy  are  here  defined  and  appraised. 


To  AMERICAN  EYES,  THE  CHIEF  CON- 
trast  between  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence of  1919  and  that  of  1946  lies  in 
our  changed  attitude  toward  Euro- 
pean and  world  affairs.  This  time  we 
have  not  lost  sight  of  our  continuing 
responsibility  for  the  postwar  settle- 
ment. 

There  was.  a  time  when  public  opin- 
ion seemed  to  concentrate  wholly 
upon  getting  our  soldiers  back  from 
the  war  fronts  without  regard  to  the 
consequences  of  precipitate  action. 
The  consequences  were  serious 
enough,  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  in  Germany  was  largely 
left  to  young  replacement  troops  who 
had  no  training  for  the  task  assigned 
them.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  news  of  our  blundering  and 
confusion  of  counsel  would  have 
made  us  unwilling  to  continue,  our 
occupation  of  ex-enemy  territory  and 
this  would  have  led  us  still  further 
toward  isolation. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  early  history 
of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  was 
consistently  discouraging.  The  bicker- 
ings in  Paris  seemed  to  get  nowhere 
toward  a  peace  settlement.  Indeed, 
they  seemed  rather  to  be  opening 
again  the  path  to  war.  The  Allies 
were  not  acting  in  concert,  but  instead 
were  talking  like  political  enemies, 
with  no  compromise  in  sight.  As  this 
condition  grew  steadily  worse,  there 
developed  in  American  public  opinion 
a  widespread  demand  for  an  end  to 
ideological  debates  and  a  clearcut, 
definite  statement  of  American  policy. 
But  not  for  a  policy  of  withdrawal. 

The  Shaping  of  Policy 

The  impatience  was  not  wholly  jus- 
tified. There  can  be  no  greater  blun- 
der in  diplomacy  than  to  issue  state- 
ments of  policy  bmding  the  future 
action  of  a  government  before  there 
has  been  time  to  study  the  problems 
in  detail.  When  Mr.  Byrnes  turned 
the  corner  on  his  diplomacy  in  the 
Stuttgart  speech  and  came  out  with  a 
flatfooted  declaration  of  where  the 
United  States  stands  on  some  of  the 
major  issues  of  the  peace  settlement, 
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it  was  only  after  the  heads  of  the 
American  delegation  had  agreed  on 
what  should  be  done.  Moreover,  the 
agreement  reached  by  those  at  the 
Peace  Conference  had  to  be  checked 
up  in  Washington  in  the  light  of 
political  realities  at  home.  This  takes 
time.  If  the  time  seemed  long,  some 
of  the  blame  certainly  should  go  to  the 
Soviet  diplomacy  for  the  way  in 
which  it  kept  the  Peace  Conference 
guessing. 

Mr.  Byrnes  followed  up  the  Stutt- 
gart address  with  other  statements, 
notably  one  before  the  American  Club 
in  Paris  on  October  3.  In  these  he 
has  made  clear  just  where  we  stand, 
not  only  with  reference  to  the  peace 
treaties  of  the  lesser  powers,  which  is 
the  business  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
but  also  with  reference  to  the  future 
of  Germany. 

The  Wallace  Speech 

The  question  now  is  not  whether 
Mr.  Byrnes  has  gone  further  than  his 
constituency  back  home  is  willing  to 
go,  but  whether  the  direction  in  which 
he  is  moving  is  one  to  which  the 
United  States  will  agree.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  far-reaching  are  the 
plans  of  a  Secretary  of  State  if  his 
own  country  will  not  stand  by  him 
in  carrying  them  out.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  attack  of  Mr.  Wallace 
upon  Mr.  Byrnes  is  of  such  great  im- 
portance in  European  eyes. 

The  intervention  of  Mr.  Wallace  is 
more  than  an  "episode."  The  effect 
of  his  Madison  Square  Garden  ad- 
dress in  European  government  circles 
was  far  greater  than  most  Americans 
can  appreciate.  For  Mr.  Wallace  is 
far  better  known  in  Europe  than 
President  Truman,  Mr.  Byrnes,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  present  Cabinet. 


The  man  who  was  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  during  eight  tumul- 
tuous years  under  President  Roosevelt 
is  still  regarded  abroad  as  capable  of 
voicing  prevailing  American  opinions 
even  if  they  run  counter  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. Therefore  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's criticism  of  Secretary  Byrnes  has 
a  weight  in  diplomacy  which  cannot 
be  disregarded. 

Before  dealing  with  the  inter- 
national aspects  of  the  controversy,  we 
should  pause  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider its  bearing  upon  the  problem  of 
the  control  of  foreign  affairs  in  a  de- 
mocracy. Until  the  advent  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  diplomacy  was 
largely  carried  on  in  secret,  and  for- 
eign offices  were  commonly  regarded 
as  the  most  conservative  section  of 
governments.  The  open  forum  of  the 
Assembly  and  Council  of  the  League 
did  much  to  change  this,  because  for- 
eign ministers  were  educated  in  the 
needs  of  other  nations.  As  a  result, 
they  were  stimulated  to  carry  out  im- 
provements in  international  relations 
and  they  also  became  more  conscious 
of  international  realities  than  were 
their  colleagues  at  home. 

When,  however,  the  pathway  to  in- 
ternational agreement  is  blocked  by 
obstacles  which  seem  insurmountable, 
a  democracy  may  prove  unhelpful,  to 
say  the  least,  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
terest in  the  settlement.  If  it  is  im- 
patient of  the  delay  or  of  the  seem- 
ing futility  without  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  it  may  further  compli- 
cate the  already  difficult  work  of  the 
negotiator. 

From  the  standpoint  of  domestic 
affairs,  therefore,  the  revolution  in 
government — for  it  is  little  short  of 
that  —  caused  by  the  extension  of 
democratic  control  to  foreign  affairs 
raises  new  problems  which  never  have 
been  properly  considered.  Their  solu- 
tion would  seem  to  lie  in  the  educa- 
tion of  public  opinion  on  the  issues 
involved. 

Turning  again  to  the  international 
aspect  of  the  incident,  I  have  pointed 
out  before  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Byrnes'  promise  that  we  would  stick 
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by  our  policy  in  the  coming  years. 
But  Europeans  who  were  wondering 
whether  that  assurance  can  be  made 
good  are  now  more  doubtful  than 
ever.  If  that  promise  were  accepted 
by  Europeans  without  any  question 
as  to  its  fulfillment,  the  deadlock  in 
the  negotiations  might  be  broken,  be- 
cause the  realists  who  direct  Soviet 
policy  respect  our  power.  There  could 
— or  might — be  compromise  instead 
of  obstruction.  But  there  is  little  re-, 
spect  for  a  power  that  is  uncertain 
and  vacillating. 

Indeed,  as  recent  history  has  amply 
proved,  vacillation  on  great  issues  in- 
vites the  realists  to  test  the  strength 
of  purpose  in  their  opponents.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hitler  would 
not  have  gone  on  from  the  seizure  of 
the  Rhineland  to  the  attack  upon 
Poland  if  he  had  not  felt  that  he  could 
count  upon  the  vacillation  of  France 
and  England.  And  there  are  realists 
after  Hitler. 

Mr.  Wallace's  attack  upon  Mr. 
Byrnes'  statement  of  policy  therefore 
can  only  be  justified  if  those  policies 
are  fundamentally  wrong  and  even 
dangerous.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  Mr.  Wallace's  honest  opin- 
ion, and  everyone,  even  his  political 
opponents,  admits  his  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  purpose.  The  basic  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  Byrnes  and  Mr. 
Wallace  lies  in  the  appraisal  of  Soviet 
policy. 

Two  Views  of  Soviet  Policy 

Mr.  Byrnes  believes  that  Kremlin 
policy  is  aggressive  and  imperialist, 
drawing  into  its  orbit  all  the  smaller 
states  of  east,  central,  and  southern 
Europe.  Further,  that  if  this  goes  on 
unchecked,  it  will  mean  the  economic 
as  well  as  the  political  subjugation  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  making  it  a  Soviet 
continent  to  which  Britain  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  would  ulti- 
mately become  tributory.  If  this  vast- 
est of  all  empires  were  then  to  extend 
its  might  over  Asia,  the  position  of 
the  United  States  would  be  perilous 
to  the  last  degree.  Mr.  Byrnes  ap- 
parently is  convinced  that  Soviet  am- 
bition cherishes  these  dreams  of  em- 
pire and  that  the  least  dangerous  way 
of  checking  them  is  to  prevent  their 
realization  now  —  in  Turkey,  on  the 
Danube,  nnd  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Wallace,  judging  the  situation 
from  a  distance,  is  apparently  not  so 
fearful  of  Soviet  designs.  He  is,  how- 
ever, apprehensive  of  our  own  policy. 
He  feels  that  standing  out  for  the  in- 


ternationalization of  the  Dardenelles 
and  the  Danube,  and  for  our  policies 
in  Greece  and  on  the  Adriatic,  fur- 
thers British  interests  rather  than  ours. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's adherents  have  already  pre- 
judged the  case  without  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  pro-communist  feeling  plays 
a  great  part  in  the  argument  so  far 
as  the  average  American  is  concerned. 
He  is  only  anxious  to  avoid  any  cause 
leading  to  war,  and  that  makes  him 
suspicious  of  power  politics  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Wallace  therefore 
will  have  strong  popular  support  for 
a  policy  of  caution  and  a  lessening, 
rather  than  a  strengthening,  of  our 
commitments  in  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lesson  of  Munich  has 
been  learned  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  Friendly  gestures 
cannot  be  carried  to  the  point  of  ap- 
peasement without  arousing  nation- 
wide opposition. 

Our  Need  for  Realism 

The  conclusion  is  surely  that  before 
we  attempt  to  reach  a  genuine  under- 
standing with  Russia  we  should  try 
to  reach  a  better  understanding 
among  ourselves.  In  both  cases  this 
means  getting  away  from  generalities, 
ideological  or  political,  and  dealing 
with  specific  problems,  one  by  one. 

Just  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences to  Russia,  Turkey,  and  the 
outside  world  if  the  question  of  the 
Straits  were  to  be  solved  on  the  basis 
of  the  Russian  plan,  or  that  of  Turkey, 
or  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  inter- 
national control? 

Just  what  would  happen  to  the  com- 
merce of  central  Europe  if  the 
Danube  became  a  Soviet  -  controlled 
river  instead  of  continuing  under  the 
established  international  regime? 
This  problem  would  no  longer  be 
purely  economic,  but  highly  charged 
with  politics. 

Why  is  Soviet  Russia  so  insistent 
about  the  Yugoslavs  having  their  way 
at  Trieste?  Why  are  the  British 
equally  insistent  in  Greece? 

Finally,  what  is  our  American  in- 
terest in  each  of  these  problems? 

This  is  the  kind  of  realism  that  un- 
derlies Soviet  policy.  It  should  under- 
lie our  own  as  well.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Byrnes  is  closer  to  it 
than  Mr.  Wallace.  Moreover,  in  at- 
tempting to  reach  an  agreement  with 
Moscow  on  these  problems,  Mr. 
Bvrnes  has  in  every  case  found  the 
USSR  unwilling  to  make  any  conces- 


sions which  would  not  leave  the  set- 
tlement a  hundred  percent  Russian. 

No  one  should  be  fooled  by  the  fact 
that  the  satellite  states  support  the 
Russian  claims;  they  are  not  free  to 
do  otherwise.  Indeed,  the  face  of  their 
unqualified  support  of  Soviet  policy 
should  make  any  unbiased  observer 
less  inclined  to  accept  it.  The  "allies 
and  friends"  of  Soviet  Russia,  to  bor- 
row the  term  of  Roman  imperialism, 
cannot  frame  their  own  policies  solely 
with  reference  to  their  own  needs,  but 
must  always  consult,  or  even  attempt 
to  anticipate,  the  needs  of  Russia. 

Certainly  this  is  a  very  different 
kind  of  imperialism  from  that  of 
Britain.  The  prominence  of  H.  V. 
Evatt  of  Australia  in  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  is  highly  significant  in 
this  regard,  because  it  is  a  reminder 
of  the  genuine  political  independence 
of  the  British  Commonwealths.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this.  Mr.  Evatt  is 
acting  now  with  the  same  disregard 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office  as  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia, exhibited  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Peace  Conference  of  1919.  The 
only  difference  is  that  Mr.  Hughes 
was  an  imperialist,  while  Mr.  Evatt 
is  a  champion  of  the  small  nations. 
Both  have  played  a  role  absolutely 
contrary  to  that  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  of  nations,  who  do  not 
dare  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Molotov. 

Mr.  Byrnes  is  right  in  objecting  to 
a  settlement  which  would  saddle  this 
state  of  affairs  upon  central  and  east- 
ern Europe  by  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  would  be  a  party.  It  is 
true  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  do 
very  much  about  it  because  of  Russia's 
strategic  advantage — political  and  ec 
nomic,  as  well  as  military — in  tha 
part  of  the  world.  But  it  is  surely  his 
duty  to  protest  against  the  violation 
the  promise  made  by  Marshal  Stalin 
in  conference  with  President  Roose- 
velt, that  the  settlement  of  southeast- 
ern Europe  would  be  democratic. 
While  this  promise  referred  to  the 
method  of  setting  up  the  governments 
after  the  war  rather  than  to  their  later 
conduct,  it  implied  that  the  Great 
Powers  were  committed  to  respect  the 
lesser  sovereignties  of  eastern  Europe 
both  at  home  and  in  their  dealings 
with  each  other.  For  Mr.  Byrnes  not 
to  stand  out  in  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence for  the  fulfillment  of  these  con- 
ditions would  be  to  make  the  United 
States  a  silent  partner  with  Russia  in 
its  schemes  for  aggrandizement. 

Mr.    Wallace    is    undoubtedly    as 
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strongly  opposed  as  Mr.  Byrnes  to  So- 
viet aggrandizement.  What  he  chiefly 
objects  to  is  the  method  of  Mr.  Byrnes' 
diplomacy  as  a  means  for  dealing  with 
it.  While  the  phrase  "getting  tough 
with  Russia"  does  not  fairly  describe 
what  Mr.  Byrnes  has  been  trying  to 
do,  our  Secretary  of  State  was  partly 
responsible  for  its  use  because  of  his 
insistence  upon  public  debate  at  the 
Peace  Conference  under  conditions 
which  increased,  rather  than  lessened 
the  initial  antagonisms.  Public  diplo- 
macy can  be  successful  only  when  the 
argument  is  held  within  agreed  limits 
and  deals  with  subjects  previously  de- 
fined. The  debate  between  Mr. 
Byrnes  and  Mr.  Molotov  was  the  very 
opposite  of  this.  On  both  sides  it  was 
the  vehement  expression  of  strong 
convictions,  and  it  became  less  effec- 
tive as  it  became  more  heated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
public  diplomacy  as  practiced  in  the 
early  days  of  the  present  Peace  Con- 
ference was  a  mistake.  It  hindered  the 
work  of  the  Conference  by  making 
the  approach  to  problems  difficult. 
Even  experienced  politicians  find  it 
hard  to  handle  an  issue  in  a  cool  and 
objective  spirit  if  they  have  previously 
been  exchanging  bitter  verbal  blows 
about  it.  Mr.  Wallace  is  quite  right  in 
his  criticism  upon  this  point,  but 
neither  he  nor  any  other  experienced 
statesman  would  now  object  to  the 
free  and  open  discussion  of  questions 
which  have  been  carefully  defined  by 
previous  negotiation. 

Public  diplomacy  can  be  effective 
only  when  working  toward  a  meeting 
of  minds  on  a  common  level  instead 
of  denouncing  those  who  hold  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  It  must  be  ad- 
''mitted  that  the  intransigence  of  the 
Soviet  representatives  in  Paris  made 
this  task  so  difficult  as  to  seem  almost 
hopeless.  Yet  the  whole  history  of 
diplomacy  shows  that  patience  when 
things  keep  going  wrong  is  the  most 
hopeful  road  to  success. 

Diplomatic  etiquette,  which  is  ridic- 
ulous when  carried  to. extremes,  is  at 
least  partly  due  to  the  need  for  diplo- 
mats to  keep  themselves  in  check  so 
that  their  manners  as  well  as  their 
words  should  not  be  misunderstood. 
Besides,  politeness  between  diplomats 
is  a  recognition  of  the  nations  which 
they  represent.  It  is  a  wholly  good 
and  necessary  thing  so  long  as  it  is 
not  used  to  secure  superficial  agree- 
ments which  belie  real  differences. 

Mr.  Wallace  feels,  and  rightly,  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon 
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the  development  of  better  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
USSR.  He  was  therefore  properly 
concerned  over  the  news  that  their 
relations  with  each  other  worsened  as 
the  Conference  proceeded.  This  led 
him  to  call  for  a  reexamination  of 
American  policy,  because  that  is  our 
own  responsibility.  Unfortunately, 
however,  foreign  countries  regarded 
this  as  a  first  indication  of  a  trend 
back  to  isolation  like  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  first  World  War.  The  fact 
that  this  time  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net not  in  political  opposition  to  the 
Administration  should  come  out 
openly  in  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Byrnes'  diplomacy  brought  again  a 
sense  of  disillusionment  to  American 
friends  abroad  and  increased  resistance 
from  those  opposing  Mr.  Byrnes. 

Political  Repercussions 

It  would  be  a  sad  outcome  if  all 
that  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Hull  had  done  to  prevent  confusion 
of  policy  after  the  second  World  War 
were  now  to  prove  in  vain.  Neither 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  nor  in  the 
postwar  diplomacy  has  partisan  poli- 
tics played  a  part  comparable  to  that 
of  President  Wilson's  day.  This  time 
there  has  been  no  cabal  of  Republican 
senators  warning  Europe  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  ratify  the  peace  treaties. 

President  Roosevelt's  part  in  all  of 
this  is  well  known,  but  little  has  been 
said  of  the  measures  taken  by  Secre- 
tary Cordell  Hull  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Senate  in  postwar 
planning.  Every  week  for  several 
months,  leading  senators  met  in  the 
State  Department  at  his  invitation  to 
discuss  with  him  the  political  prob- 
lems of  the  peace  settlement  and  the 
need  for  a  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. Senator  Connally  attended  these 
"seminars"  regularly,  but  the  leading 
Republican  in  those  discussions  was 
Senator  Austin,  not  Senator  Vanden- 
berg,  who  at  that  time  had  not  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  acceptance  of 
a  substitute  for  the  League  of  Nations. 

As  the  war  progressed,  however, 
Senator  Vandenberg  became  an  open 
advocate  of  the  American  plan  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  draft.  As  a  member  of  the 
American  delegation  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference,  he  contributed  much 
to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  more  still  to  the  elimination  of 
partisanship  in  presenting  it  to  the 
American  people. 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Vandenberg's 


influence  steadily  grew  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  him  that  the  debate  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Charter  was  main- 
tained on  so  high  a  plane.  Therefore, 
in  view  of  the  coming  elections  and 
especially  the  presidential  election  two 
years  hence,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
Senate  should  this  time  shape  its  view 
of  foreign  policy  under  the  guidance 
of  a  man  who  is  the  very  opposite  of 
the  late  Senator  Lodge.  With  Gov- 
ernor Stassen  leading  the  fight  against 
isolation,  with  John  Foster  Dulles 
working  not  only  with  Senator  Van- 
denberg but  with  Governor  Dewey 
and  other  party  leaders  as  well,  and 
with  Senator  Austin  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations, 
the  Republicans  are  even  more  firmly 
committed  than  are  the  Democrats  to 
a  suitable,  constructive,  and  consistent 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Wallace's  intervention  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  effect  upon  the 
program  of  the  Republicans.  But  lib- 
eral opinion  undoubtedly  will  be 
swayed  by  it.  No  matter  what  set- 
tlement is  reached  at  the  end  of  the 
World  War,  it  will  open  the  door  to 
partisan  as  well  as  honest  debate.  The 
changes  caused  by  the  war  itself  are 
bound  to  be  confused  with  those  of 
the  treaties  at  its  close.  Injustices  will 
be  condoned  because  there  is  no  other 
way  to  deal  with  them.  In  short,  there 
cannot  be  any  wholly  good  peace 
treaty  after  so  terrible  an  upheaval  as 
that  caused  by  the  second  World  War. 
This  situation  is  bound  to  generate 
confusing  —  often  vicious  —  propa- 
ganda, such  as  America  suffered  from 
at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

It  is,  therefore,  doubly  important 
that  the  debate  on  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  directed  towards  strengthen- 
ing the  fundamental  purposes  for 
which  the  United  States  fought  the 
war.  There  should  be,  indeed  there 
can  be,  no  censorship  of  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  -as  to  how  those 
purposes  may  be  best  attained.  But 
freedom  of  expression,  one  of  the 
fundamental  freedoms  proposed  for 
an  international  Bill  of  Rights,  im- 
plies responsibilities  as  well.  The  op- 
position to  policy  must  be  as  judicious 
as  the  policies  themselves.  This  means 
that  adverse  criticism  must  be  based 
upon  adequate  information,  carefully 
and  impartially  sifted;  otherwise  the 
objectors  become  demagogues,  and 
the  path  to  peace  is  blocked  by  some- 
thing more  dangerous  than  the  dis- 
agreement between  statesmen. 
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Nuremberg 

Its  vindication  of  Wesley  justice,  its  profound  lessons  in 
moral  leadership,  and  its  deterrence  to  future  aggression. 

MURRAY  C.  BERNAYS 


FOR    YEARS    THE    PEOPLES   OF    THE    WORLD 

have  declared  their  hatred  of  war,  is- 
suing resounding  pronouncements 
against  aggression.  In  1928,  their  gov- 
ernments entered  on  their  behalf  into 
a  solemn  compact  condemning  aggres- 
sive war.  Nevertheless,  the  world 
went  on  accepting  the  inevitability  of 
this  "supreme  international  crime" 
with  the  same  fatalism  that  it  accepted 
death  and  taxes — and  corruptions  of 
power,  as  offsprings  of  human  nature. 
Nuremberg  became  possible  because 
Americans  uncompromisingly  rejected 
this  submissive  fatalism. .  Right  up  to 
August  8,  1945,  when  the  Four  Pow- 
er Pact  was  signed  at  London  for 
the  creation  of  an  International  Tri- 
bunal, canny  compromises  were  still 
being  proposed  to  the  United  States 
delegation,  intended  to  avoid  the  flat 
declaration  that  aggressive  war  is  a 
crime.  Our  representatives  stood  their 
ground;  and  Nuremberg  came  into 
being,  not  as  a  drab  police  court  for 
the  trial  of  some  deflated  thugs,  but 
as  a  tribunal  for  the  clear  cut  affirma- 
tion that  when  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind  condemns  conduct  in  inter- 
national relations,  the  organized  jus- 
tice of  mankind  can  punish  it. 

Foundations  of  Government 

There  is  current,  in  much  modern 
thinking,  a  reversal  of  cause  and  effect 
which  has  done  serious  mischief  to 
political  theory  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. This  consists  in  assuming  that 
the  mechanism  determines  the  man — 
rather  than  that  men  express  them- 
selves through  mechanisms  they  them- 
selves set  up. 

Nuremberg  illustrates  this;  for  the 
entire  concept  of  an  International 
Tribunal  to  try  these  war  criminals, 
and  to  try  them,  of  all  things,  for  the 
crime  of  aggressive  war,  was  initiated 
—where?  Among  civilians?  Among 
pacifists  ?  Among  the  men  of  law,  the 
teachers,  the  churchmen?  Not  at  all. 
It  originated  with  the  U.  S.  War  De- 
partment; and,  of  all  places  in  the 
War  Department,  with  the  highest 
echelon  of  our  military  establishment. 

It  was  the  General  Staff  which  first 
put  forward,  then  tenaciously  fought 
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Daniel   Bishop  in   St.   Louis  Star-Times 
He  Who  Lives  by  the  Sword 

for,  the  proposition  which  Justice 
Robert  H.  Jackson  prosecuted  with 
moving  eloquence,  that  "the  crime 
which  comprehends  all  lesser  crimes, 
is  the  crime  of  making  unjustifiable 
war."*  It  had  been  the  War  Depart- 
ment's insistence  which  carried  con- 
viction to  the  White  House  in  1944 
and  early  1945,  got  it  established  as 
U.  S.  policy  that  after  victory  the  in- 
itiators of  aggression  would  be  prose- 
cuted for  that  crime  along  with  the 
others  they  had  committed,  and  ulti- 
mately got  it  written  into  the  Charter 
of  the  International  Tribunal.  Con- 
trast this  record  with  that  of  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff,  which,  though  not 

— By  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar, 
a  wartime  officer  in  the  General  Staff 
Corps,  AUS. 

As  chief  of  the  Special  Projects 
Branch  of  the  Personnel  Division, 
G-l,  War  Department  General  Staff, 
he  "formulated  the  basic  concept"  of 
War  Department  policy  in  1944-45 
in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  war 
criminals  and  war  crimes.  Nuremberg 
carried  out  that  policy. 

In  May  1945,  Colonel  Bernays  was 
named  military  .adviser  to  Justice 
Jackson,  accompanying  him  to  Lon- 
don for  the  preparatory  work. 

Our  readers  will  recall  his  notable 
article,  "Legal  Basis  of  the  Nurem- 
berg Trials"  (Survey  Graphic,  Jan- 
uary), developed  in  collaboration 
with  Reader's  Digest. 


convicted  as  a  criminal  aggregation, 
was  found  by  the  Tribunal  to  have 
been  led  and  largely  staffed  by  an 
aggregation  of  criminals  who  were  "a 
disgrace  to  the  honorable  profession 
of  arms." 

This  lesson  needs  no  laboring. 
Armies  are  not  dangerous — but  the 
spirit  of  conquest  is.  Not  by  out- 
lawing weapons,  but  by  outlawing 
their  misuse,  will  we  achieve  safety. 

International  Relations 

In  the  aftermath  of  global  victory, 
Nuremberg  registers  the  only  declared 
postwar  aim  of  the  United  Nations 
as  yet  brought  to  fruition. 

One  reason  is  that  the  Nuremberg 
trial  has  stood  for  postwar  cooperation 
among  the  United  Nations  based  on 
principle,  and  not  on  expediency.  At 
the  outset  a  clear  policy  was  laid  down 
by  our  government,  and  was  adhered 
to  firmly  by  our  representatives  who 
got  it  accepted  in  advance  by  the 
others  of  the  Four  Powers. 

Compromise  there  was  in  these 
negotiations,  but  it  was  accommoda- 
tion— neither  surrender  nor  appease- 
ment. We  held  to  our  basic  points: 

— the  principle  of  international  law 
that  aggressive  war  is  a  crime  for 
which  violators,  including  even  heads 
of  state,  must  bear  individual  responsi- 
bility; 

— the  principle  of  criminal  justice 
that  any  declaration  of  guilt  must  be 
arrived  at  by  that  mode  of  trial,  and 
under  those  safeguards  to  the  accused, 
which  are  compatible  with  the  estab- 
lished Western  traditions  of  due 
process. 

These  principles  prevailed  because 
they  were  just;  because  we  really 
meant  them  and  made  it  clear  we 
meant  them. 

Of  all  the  dire  forebodings  as  to  the 
Nuremberg  proceedings,  one  of  the 
most  serious  was  that  a  tribunal  of 
victors  could  never  give  the  van- 
quished a  fair  trial.  There  are  those 
who  will  cling  to  this  view  now  that 
the  trial  is  over,  the  verdict  in.  To 

*  Report  of  Justice  Jackson  to  the  President, 
June  7,  1945. 
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me,  this  only  goes  to  prove  that  cyni- 
cism regarding  the  law  can  be  as  stub- 
born as  the  scepticism  of  the  rural 
visitor  to  the  zoo  who  stared  at  the 
giraffe  and  refused  to  believe  his  eyes. 
The  Nuremberg  verdict  is  impres- 
sive in  its  selectivity,  both  in  declar- 
ing guilt  or  innocence  among  the  de- 
fendants, and  in  assessing  degrees  of 
guilt  among  those  convicted.  It  is  im- 
pressive in  the  integrity  of  the  reason- 
ing by  which  the  results  were  arrived 
at.  Even  as  condensed  in  the  press, 
I  have  never  read,  either  in  the  Amer- 
ican or  in  the  English  Law  Reports, 
a  judicial  opinion  which  more  closely 
analyzed  the  facts,  more  scrupulously 
weighed  their  import.  Deeply  rooted 
traditions  of  justice  animating  the 
Western  democracies  had  prevailed. 
What  the  court  condemned  was  not 
the  defeated  enemy,  but  the  cruel 
criminality  of  the  conduct  of  respon- 
sible leaders. 

Even  the  defects  alleged  against  the 
verdict  tend  to  buttress  the  manifest 
fairness  which  dictated  it.  I  regard  as 
political  the  Soviet  criticism  that  all 
the  accused  should  have  been  con- 
victed and  all  hanged.  On  the  basis 
of  the  partial  facts  available  at  this 
writing,  there  would  appear  to  be  sub- 
stantial grounds  for  the  acquittal  of 
von  Papen  and  Fritzsche;  that  of 
Schacht  I  find  it  hard  to  understand. 
All  this,  however,  is  beside  the  ulti- 
mate point. 

The  decisive  thing  is  that  where, 
within  the  framework  of  their  char- 
ter, the  majority  members  of  the  Tri- 
bunal were  not  convinced  of  an  in- 
dividual guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  they  acquitted.  However  des- 
picably an  accused  had  betrayed  jus- 
tice, he  nevertheless  had  justice  meted 
out  to  him. 

Aggressive  War  Condemned 

Nuremberg  does  not  support  any 
policy  of  unpreparedness  or  philos- 
ophy of  nonresistance  in  an  unsettled 
world.  On  the  contrary,  by  distinguish- 
ing between  just  and  unjust  wars, 
it  brings  high  moral  support  to  the 
duty  to  resist  the  latter  by  every  neces- 
sary means.  It  has  put  the  prevention 
and  suppression  of  aggressive  war  on 
the  basis  of  an  exercise  of  interna- 
tional police  power;  and  that  is  where 
it  should  be. 

In  this  aspect  of  the  case  the  accused 
were  on  trial  for  murder;  their  plea, 
self-defense.  Cynics  may  say  that  they 
would  have  been  convicted,  even  had 
they  established  their  plea.  Everything 
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about  the  trial  rebuts  that  accusation. 
The  Schacht  verdict  is  an  illustration. 
He  was  acquitted,  apparently,  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  know  that  his 
singular  abilities  were  being  used  to 
rearm  Germany  for  aggressive  war.  I 
find  that  incredible — contrary  as  it  is 
to  such  facts  as  are  known  to  me.  On 
the  evidence,  the  court,  however,  be- 
lieved Schacht;  and  therefore  was 
bound  to  acquit  him. 

This  is  written  without  having  be- 
fore me  the  full  judgment  handed 
down  by  the  International  Triburfal 
which  tried  the  leading  Nazi  war 
criminals  at  Nuremberg.  Accord- 
ingly, it  does  not  purport  to  be  a  tech- 
nical critique  of  what  was  done  there. 
That  is  secondary  in  any  event  to 
what  the  doing  of  it  drove  home  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  wars. 

In  some  quarters  it  is  said  that 
Nuremberg  will  not  deter  the  next 
aggressor.  But  who  of  rational  mind 
has  ever  claimed  that  it  would? 

A  penal  code  is  never  a  substitute 
for  moral  principle.  The  penalties  of 
the  law  have  not  stamped  out  murder 


and    never   will   by   themselves.    But 
that  is  no  reason  for  tearing  up  our . 
penal   codes  or  disbanding   our   ma- 
chinery of  criminal  justice. 

The  critics  prove  too  much,  and 
miss  the  vital  point.  Nuremberg  made 
three  contributions  toward  deterring 
future  aggression.  It  bound  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  a 
formal  compact  which  reaffirms  the 
criminality  of  aggressive  war,  and  it 
set  the  precedent  actually  of  punish- 
ing individuals  who  are  guilty  of  in- 
itiating and  waging  aggression.  Fur- 
ther, it  changed  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  conquest.  No  longer  is  conquest 
a  brave  adventure  or  a  romantic  ful- 
fillment —  it  is  recognized  in  inter- 
national law  for  what  it  is,  and 
stamped  as  murder. 

True,  this  alone  will  not  prevent 
aggressive  wars  in  the  future.  It  will, 
however,  contribute  toward  ultimately 
preventing  them  by  changing  the  at- 
titudes of  governments  and  of  peo- 
ples. Nuremberg  would  have  been 
worthwhile,  if  it  had  accomplished 
nothing  more  than  that. 
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UNRRA    Photograph 
A  choir  of  the  homeless,  singing  folk  songs  for  their  fellows  in  an  UNRRA  center  for  Displaced  Persons  in  Germany 

They  Want  to  Be  People 

Not  as  statistics  but  as  haunting  human  beings,  a  former  UNRRA  worker  brings  us 
Displaced  Persons  from  the  camps  in  Germeny — "unanswered  questions  in  their  eyes." 


"//  /  could  only  go  some  place  where 
I  could  be  a  person  and  not  a  DP — " 

This  remark  was  made  to  me  last 
winter  by  a  Latvian  engineer  in  an 
assembly  center  for  Baltic  displaced 
persons  in  the  British  zone  of  Ger- 
many. I  had  heard  it  before — from 
Poles  in  the  camp  where  I  was  first 
stationed  as  an  UNRRA  welfare  offi- 
cer, and  from  other  Latvians,  Lith- 
uanians, and  Esthonians  in  the  Baltic 
center.  Behind  it  was  the  helpless 
frustration  of  a  person  for  whom  life 
is  suspended,  whose  daily  lot  is  wait- 
ing, whose  tragedy  is  that  his  waiting 
has  no  goal. 

At  present  there  are  some  800,000 
displaced  persons  in  camps  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  who  because  of 
political  or  other  reasons  do  not  wish 
to  return  to  their  native  lands.  Most 
of  them  are  Poles,  Ukrainians,  Yugo- 
slavs, and  Baits.  Liberated  for  over  a 
year  from  their  former  Nazi  masters, 
they  live  in  dependency  in  artificial 


KATHRYN  CLOSE 

— We  rejoice  to  welcome  back  to  our 
pages  a  staff  member  who  has  been  on 
leave  of  absence  since  the  summer  of 
1945.  Miss  Close  served  as  UNRRA 
welfare  officer  for  ten  months,  first  in 
a  center  for  Poles,  then  in  one  for 
Baits,  both  in  the  British  zone.  She 
was  called  home  early  last  summer  by 
a  family  emergency,  which  still  keeps 
her  away  from  her  desk. 

A  graduate  of  the  Pulitzer  School 
of  -Journalism,  with  experience  in  the 
social  work  field  in  Pittsburgh  and 
New  York,  Miss  Close  came  to  Survey 
Associates  as  editorial  assistant  in 
1938.  Four  years  later,  she  became  an 
associate  editor. 

communities,  largely  in  idleness,  with 
no  control  over  their  own  lives. 

The  question  of  what  is  to  become 
of  them  has  been  in  the  limelight  in 
recent  weeks  because  of  the  proposal 
before  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  organization 
within  UN — the  International  Refu- 


gee Organization — to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem of  resettlement. 

At  one  session  of  the  council  the 
Ukrainian  delegate  objected  to  any 
large  scale  resettlement  program  on 
the  grounds  that  most  of  the  displaced 
persons  in  Germany  and  Austria 
would  be  better  off  if  they  returned 
to  their  countries  of  origin.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  true,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  refuse  to  go  back. 

Last  spring,  UNRRA  and  the  oc- 
cupying armies  presented  the  Poles 
still  in  Germany  with  numerous  op- 
portunities to  return  home.  Special 
trains  were  scheduled,  with  comfort- 
able seats  for  women  and  children. 
(In  an  earlier  repatriation,  a  year  ago. 
all  DP's  traveled  by  box  car.) 
UNRRA  nurses  were  assigned  to  ac- 
company the  travelers  on  at  least  part 
of  the  journey.  Wayside  stops  were 
arranged  where  food  was  served.  Re- 
patriation, however,  was  voluntary, 
and  the  response  was  meager.  In  one 
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Polish  camp  of  3,500  people,  an- 
nouncements were  made  in  March 
that  1,000  persons  could  leave  for 
Poland  during  the  month  of  April, 
but  by  the  twentieth  of  April  only 
thirty-eight  had  signed  up  to  go. 

The  Poles'  reluctance  to  be  repatri- 
ated at  that  time  may  have  been  based 
partly  on  political  fears,  and  partly  on 
tear  of  deprivation  or  starvation.  All 
winter  they  had  been  hearing  broad- 
casts from  BBC  and  Radio  Luxem- 
bourg about  the  terrible  conditions  in 
Poland,  some  of  them  based  on  re- 
ports of  the  Hoover  Commission.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Baits'  refusal  to 
go  back  to  their  fertile  farmlands  ob- 
viously had  only  one  foundation — an 
unmitigated  fear  of  the  Russians. 

Many  of  the  DP's  (particularly  the 
Baits),  though  extremely  unhappy  in 
their  present  situation,  do  not  really 
want  to  emigrate  anywhere.  They 
seem  to  be  clinging  to  forlorn  hopes 
that  somehow  their  countries  will  be 
miraculously  "liberated."  They  are  all 
pathetically  homesick,  but  the  Baits 
react  rather  differently  to  their  home- 
lickness  than  do  the  Poles.  They  are 
constantly  engaged  in  a  frenzy  of  ac- 
tivity, while  the  Poles  meet  almost 
every  suggestion  with  a  hopeless  de- 
featism. 

The  Poles  and  the  Baits 

The  difference  probably  lies  in  their 
past  experiences.  The  Baits  had  a 
difficult  time  during  the  war,  but  on 
the  whole  their  hardships  were  noth- 
ing to  what  the  Poles  suffered.  By 
comparison  they  were  treated  more  or 
less  decently  by  the  Germans.  While 
today  a  great  percentage  of  the  Baits 
in  Germany  are  intellectuals,  profes- 
sionals, and  highly  skilled  persons, 
similar  groups  among  the  Poles  had 
been  in  large  part  liquidated  before 
our  armies  came.  My  first  Polish  in- 
terpreter was  one  of  600  students  and 
professors  arrested  in  Warsaw  by  the 
Nazis  in  one  night  in  1940.  Of  these 
only  thirty  are  now  living. 

Among  the  Allied  personnel  in  Ger- 
many last  winter  it  became  almost  a 
fad  to  talk  about  the  Polish  DP's  in  a 
condescending  manner,  making  no 
secret  of  a  personal  preference  for  the 
Germans.  Such  talk  rarely  took  into 
account  the  fact  that  "laziness"  might 
be  a  perfectly  natural  reaction  to  six 
years  of  forced  labor,  nor  that  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor  was  committed  by  an 
individual  and  not  by  all  the  Poles  in 
the  area.  That  a  crime  against  a  Ger- 
man might  be  a  natural  reaction  to 
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years  of  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
other  Germans  was  apparently  an  un- 
familiar notion. 

The  Baits,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
highly  praised  by  everyone.  They 
were  everything  most  of  the  Poles 
were  not — energetic,  clever,  clean, 
quick,  talented.  Therefore,  it  did  not 
seem  to  matter  that  some  of  them  had 
probably  been  collaborators.  Not  all 
the  Baits  in  Germany  were  brought 
there  forcibly  by  the  Nazis.  Many  of 
them  "escaped"  into  Germany  ahead 
of  the  advancing  Russians.  A  few 
were  probably  Volt(sdeutsche,  now 
calling  themselves  Baltics  because  of 
the  DP  rations  which  had  a  higher 
calorie  count  than  the  German  ra- 
tions. 

One  day  it  was  discovered  that  an 
Esthonian  couple  registered  with  our 
team  was  sending  its  children  to  the 
German  school,  though  a  perfectly 
good  Esthonian  school  had  been  set 
up  with  highly  qualified  teachers. 
Most  of  the  Baits,  however,  exhibited 
no  love  for  the  Germans.  They  felt 
they  had  been  caught  between  the 
frying  pan  and  the  fire. 

"Please,  Lady—" 

Life  in  a  DP  camp  is  at  best  de- 
moralizing. It  is  the  old  story  of 
dependency  bi  ceding  dependency. 
"Prosze,  panna"  or  "Prosze,  panic" 
("Please,  lady"  or  "Please,  mister") 
are  the  first  Polish  words  that  become 
imprinted  on  the  brain  of  anyone 
working  in  a  Polish  camp.  After  all, 
asking  is  the  only  legal  way  open  to 
the  DP's  for  improving  their  living 
conditions.  And  in  spite  of  UNRRA's 
continuous  efforts  to  make  things  as 


comfortable  as  possible  there  is  always 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 

The  worst  physical  condition  of  the 
camps  is  the  overcrowding,  which  is 
probably  inevitable,  considering  the 
condition  of  Germany  today.  UNRRA 
is  powerless  to  correct  it.  The  team 
takes  care  of  the  numbers  the  army 
sends  to  the  camp,  in  the  amount  of 
space  made  available. 

Idleness,  of  course,  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous characteristic  of  camp  life. 
Even  those  who  have  jobs  in  camp 
administration  or  maintenance  do  not 
work  very  hard.  What  is  the  use? 
Tomorrow  is  always  another  day,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  everything. 
The  same  Latvian  engineer  who  cried 
out  against  being  a  DP  remarked  one 
day  that  he  had  never  had  such  a  long 
holiday  in  his  life.  Head  of  the  food 
distribution  in  the  Baltic  center,  he 
was  actually  one  of  its  busiest  men. 
He  accompanied  the  remark  with  a 
nervous  giggle  meant  to  be  a  laugh. 
This  man's  habitual  good  humor 
would  periodically  disappear  every 
Sunday  when  he  spent  the  day  with 
a  bottle  of  "petrol" — camp-made  boot- 
leg schnapps — in  a  deliberate  effort  to 
attain  a  state  of  drunken  numbness. 

The  touchiest  situations  that  arise 
in  the  camps  usually  concern  per- 
sonalities rather  than  issues.  There 
was  the  time  when  our  Polish  camp 
just  missed  being  burned  to  the 
ground  (or  so  it  was  threatened)  be- 
cause the  otherwise  rather  capable 
Polish  leader  had  a  weakness  for 
women  and  was  accused  of  having 
favored  a  certain  lady  during  the 
clothing  distribution.  That  this  in- 
cident developed  into  a  near  riot  had 


A  nursery  school  organized  for  children  who  live  in  overcrowded  camp  barracks 
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to  do  with  several  personalities,  in- 
cluding the  two  hot-headed  young 
men  who  were  thrown  into  the  camp 
jail  for  knocking  down  the  leader  and 
the  police  chief;  the  double-dealing 
priest  who  with  one  breath  exhorted  a 
crowd  of  idlers  to  anger  and  with  the 
next  admitted  to  the  authorities  that 
the  incarcerated  men  were  guilty,  but 
advised  their  release  to  "save"  the 
camp  from  the  excited  crowd;  the 
stuffy  British  major  whose  idea  of 
handling  a  situation  was  to  shout  to  a 
group  of  two  or  three  hundred  angry 
men:  "Go  'way!  Go  "way!" 

Two  Hard- Working  Women 

One  personality  that  kept  life  inter- 
esting at  the  same  camp  was  Pani 
Langowska,  a  rather  young  grand- 
mother who  seemed  to  have  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  energy.  The 
trouble  (besides  her  neurotic  tempera- 
ment) was  that  the  Poles  do  not  like 
energetic  women.  She  did  more  for 
the  camp  than  any  one  person  there. 
She  started  a  sewing  school  which  at 
one  time  had  over  one  hundred  pu- 
pils and  produced  numerous  useful 
articles  for  the  camp — toys,  children's 
clothing,  Scout  and  Sokol  (gymnas- 
tic society)  uniforms,  layettes.  This 
tireless  woman  also  taught  beginners 
sewing  in  the  elementary  school,  and 
formed  and  led  a  Sokol  which  not 
only  marched,  sang,  and  performed 
gymnastics,  but  carried  on  several 
adult  education  projects  and  pro- 
vided numerous  special  services  for 
the  camp. 

But  the  influential  men  of  the  com- 
munity constantly  made  fun  of  Pani 


Langowska  and  on  New  Year's  Day 
insulted  her  in  the  camp  newspaper. 
Even  my  calm,  sweet-dispositioned  in- 
terpreter used  to  shake  his  head  and 
say:  "That  woman!  She  is  like  a 
man!"  Actually  she  was  petite  and 
feminine  in  appearance,  though  she 
did  occasionally  smoke  cigars.  It  be- 
came a  regular  part  of  my  welfare 
duties  to  smooth  this  misunderstood 
lady's  ruffled  feelings  and  to  persuade 
her  to  carry  on  at  least  this  week. 

Another  hard-working  woman  at 
the  same  camp  had  an  entirely  differ- 
ent personality.  She  was  Pani  Mer- 
cinkowska,  head  of  the  day  nursery, 
which  had  been  set  up  to  provide 
the  small  children  with  a  more  salu- 
tary daytime  atmosphere  than  the 
dingy  overcrowded  barracks  rooms. 
Here  was  a  Calamity  Jane  who  found 
three  new  complaints  for  every  im- 
provement introduced.  Her  favorite 
expressions  were  "Prosze,  panna"  and 
"Mein  Gott."  But  she  did  wonders 
for  the  children  and  they  loved  her 
dearly. 

Several  tots  who  were  veritable 
fountains  of  tears  in  their  first  few 
days  at  the  nursery,  refusing  to  enter 
into  any  activities,  eventually  became 
so  fond  of  the  place  that  they  used  to 
beg  to  be  taken  there  on  Saturdays  or 
Sundays  when  it  was  closed.  Such 
triumphs  were  solely  attributable  to 
Pani  Nursery — as  she  was  known  by 
the  UNRRA  team.  Along  with  the 
affectionate  motherliness  to  which 
children  instinctively  respond,  she  had 
a  dogged  determination  that  kept  her 
at  a  harassing  job  for  which  she  had 
no  previous  experience,  when  one 


A  child  brought  for  baptism  to  the  Ossendorf  camp  church  in  a  former  garage 


helper  after  another  resigned  because 
the  work  was  "too  hard"  or  they 
''could  not  stand  the  noise." 

Pani  Nursery's  methods  certainly 
never  would  have  passed  muster  at 
our  National  Association  of  Day  Nur- 
series. She  used  to  stand  with  a  long 
stick  before  a  row  of  serious-faced 
children — ages  two  to  six — asking 
them  to  recite  poetry,  count,  or  do 
simple  arithmetic.  She  had  all  the 
little  girls  trained  to  curtsy  and  the 
boys  to  click  their  heels  and  bow 
whenever  anyone  special  (such  as  a 
member  of  the  UNRRA  team)  en- 
tered the  room.  However,  she  never 
punished  a  child — but  then,  a  Polish 
child  never  seems  to  disobey.  Ex- 
tremely jealous  for  "her  children,"  she 
fought  constantly  to  get  them  first 
choice  of  everything  suitable  that  came 
into  the  camp.  One  of  her  weapons 
was  tears. 

Piacek  Was  Seventeen 

It  will  be  hard  to  forget  young 
Piacek,  though  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  running  the  camp,  nor  did  he 
ever  take  part  in  a  riot. 

He  was  seventeen  years  old,  small 
for   his   age,   with   loneliness    written 
on  his  face.    He  had  no  parents  and 
no  relatives,  and  had  never  been  to 
school.   He  used  to  work  as  a  cleaner 
in  the  sick  bay,  and  the  first  time  I 
saw  him  was  the  day  the  UNRRA 
doctor  brought  him  before  me,  point- 
ing at  him  and  shouting  in  French 
about    the    terrible    condition    of    hi 
clothes.   Not  knowing  what  was  go 
ing  on,  the  poor  boy  stood  there  quak 
ing,  obviously  under  the  impression 
that  the  doctor  was  complaining  abou 
his    work — an    impression    no    doub 
strengthened  when  he  was  suddenly 
dismissed  from  the  room  with  a  wave 
and  a  glare. 

A  few  days  later  he  came  into  the 
welfare  office,  blushed  a  deep  red,  anc 
asked  through  the  interpreter  if  he 
could  quit  his  job  and  go  to  school 
As  the  camp  had  no  adult  classes  a 
that  time,  I  explained  that  he  wouk 
probably  have  to  go  into  the  firs 
grade,  a  class  of  seven-  and  eight 
year-olds.  At  the  implication  that  he 
could  attend  school  at  all  he  broke 
into  a  beautiful  smile,  bowed,  anc 
kissed  my  hand  with  such  fervor  that 
I  felt  as  though  I  had  just  awardec 
him  a  large  estate.  Obviously  he  hac 
never  expected  consent  to  his  per- 
fectly simple  request. 

For  months  after  that,  every  time 
Piacek  would  see  me  even  at  a  dis 
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tance,  he  would  run  over,  grab  my 
hand,  kiss  it,  smile,  and  look  up  with 
soft,  dog-like  eyes.  It  used  to  make 
me  feel  like  the  world's  top  hypocrite, 
for  I  had  done  nothing  but  allow  him 
to  exercise  a  freedom  of  choice  that 
was  his  by  right.  Sometimes  I  would 
see  him  running  from  the  children's 
mess  to  the  school  with  his  classmates, 
half  his  size,  and  he  really  seemed 
happy.  That,  too,  brought  a  lump  to 
the  throat,  for  it  somehow  demon- 
strated how  much  he  had  longed  for 
the  things  that  are  taken  for  granted 
by  almost  all  children,  even  the  un- 
derprivileged. 

Vivid  Baltic  Faces 

The  Baltic  center  was  full  of  color- 
ful personalities,  some  of  whom 
clashed  unavoidably,  but  always  with 
the  perfect  politeness  that  comes  from 
a  culture  which  has  had  thousands  of 
years  of  growth. 

How  the  Baltic  peoples  managed  to 
hang  onto  their  own  distinctive  tradi- 
tions during  generations  of  occupa- 
tion, first  by  one  country,  then  by 
another,  is  a  mystery.  In  recorded 
history,  Esthonia  and  Latvia  had 
never  achieved  independence  until 
1919;  Lithuania  not  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  twentieth  centuries.  Yet 
there,  occupying  about  half  the  houses 
of  a  small  German  town,  were  the 
three  distinct  groups,  intensely  na- 
tionalistic and  proud,  with  a  self-com- 
posure not  even  deprivation  and  un- 
certainty could  shake. 

Each  person  in  each  group  was,  of 
course,  different.  But  in  general  the 
Latvians  seemed  to  have  more  of  the 
energetic  extrovertism  that  makes  for 
good  organizers;  the  Lithuanians 
seemed  more  deeply  tied  to  their  an- 
cient cultural  traditions;  the  Estho- 
nians  seemed  more  introverted  in 
their  intellectualism — a  quality  which 
brought  them  to  the  brink  of  despair. 

The  outstanding  personality  at  the 
camp  was  the  Latvian  leader,  once 
his  country's  only  movie  producer. 
Here  were  vivacity,  cleverness,  ingenu- 
ity, energy,*  and  stubborn  determina- 
tion, wrapped  up  in  as  charming  a 
package  as  ever  reached  its  middle 
thirties.  Consequently,  the  Latvians 
seemed  just  a  little  better  off  in  the 
camp  than  the  other  two  groups;  or  to 
be  blunt,  they  practically  ran  the  show, 
though  the  Esthonians  and  Lithua- 
nians had  their  own  leaders  also.  The 
most  irresistible  quality  of  this  top- 
notch  organizer  was  his  habit  of  al- 
ways doing  things  quickly  and  right 


UNRRA    Photograph 

A  young  Polish  orphan  makes  a  "home"  with  scissors,  paper,  a  torn  picture,  a 
plant  in  the  UNRRA  sanatorium  room  where  she  is  recovering  from  tuberculosis 


and  of  coming  forth  with  ideas  when 
others  were  dumb.  Thus  it  was 
sometimes  difficult  for  a  busy 
UNRRA  team  to  see  why  the  Lat- 
vians should  not  get  their  way,  in 
spite  of  the  others'  complaints. 

One  of  his  ideas  nearly  caused  a 
split  in  the  team.  As  he  had  once 
been  a  theatrical  impresario  as  well 
as  a  movie  producer  in  Riga,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  bringing  a  large 
number  of  Latvian  artists  and  musi- 
cians to  the  community.  His  plan 
was  to  form  a  concert  group  which 
might  tour  DP  camps,  as  well  as 
British  and  American  army  centers, 
throughout  Germany.  This  was  not 
a  bad  idea  in  itself.  It  would  have 
meant  much  to  the  artists  concerned 
who  were  scattered  in  various  camps 
throughout  the  British  and  American 
zones.  It  would  have  meant  some- 
thing, too,  to  the  proposed  audiences, 
for  the  talented  Baltic  exiles  include 
some  firstrate  performers  —  though 
our  impresario  was  interested  only  in 
the  Latvians  among  them. 

However,  almost  every  Baltic  proj- 


ect in  the  town  was  handicapped  for 
want  of  space.  When  the  Latvian 
leader  decided  his  project  would  re- 
quire a  building  that  the  UNRRA 
team  was  planning  to  requisition  for 
a  vocational  training  center,  children's 
mess,  and  Esthonian  and  Lithuanian 
kindergartens  (the  Latvians  already 
having  one)  the  sparks  began  to  fly. 
Members  of  the  team  were  about  to 
line  up  on  the  side  of  art  or  of  child 
welfare  when  the  Belgian  army  unit 
doing  occupation  duty  in  the  town 
saved  the  day  by  disbanding  and  thus 
making  another  building  available. 

To  one  looking  back  after  some 
months  at  only  a  few  weeks  of  ex- 
perience in  this  Baltic  center,  several 
other  faces  remain  unexpectedly  vivid, 
undimmed  by  the  brilliance  of  the 
Latvian  leader:  the  sharp,  sensitive  fea- 
tures of  an  egotistical  Lithuanian  wel- 
fare officer,  a  young  man  with  more 
diversified  talents  than  a  one-man 
band;  the  bitter  half-smile  of  the  Es- 
thonian interpreter,  who  had  lost  her 
child  during  the  first  Russian  occu- 
( Continued  on  page  421) 
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The  Real  Lesson  of  the  Strikes 

The  case  for  less  government  control,  more  responsible  handling  of  disputes  by 
management  and  unions — to  check  inflation  and  help  bring  industrial  peace. 

FRANCIS  TYSON 


IT  IS  NOW  CLEAR  THAT  IN  THE  TROUBLED 

area  of  labor  relations  America  is  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  We  must  de- 
cide whether  to  seek  balance  in  a  pre- 
dominantly voluntary  economic  sys- 
tem, or  to  move  rapidly  to  more 
stringent  governmental  control.  The 
country  drifts  uncertainly,  without  a 
clear  policy.  There  is  little  indication 
that  we  learned  from  the  severe  strikes 
at  the  turn  of  the  year  that  manage- 
ment and  labor  themselves  have  an 
urgent  responsibility  for  the  joint  set- 
tlement of  issues  that  divide  them. 

According  to  some  expert  opinion, 
the  ineptitude  of  the  shifting  govern- 
mental wage  policy,  following  the 
premature  termination  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  controls,  resulted  in  er- 
ratic handling  of  crucial  disputes.  The 
troubles  of  the  past  year  illustrate  the 
difficulties  in  government  direction 
of  the  handling  of  labor  problems  in 
a  complex  and  changing  economy. 
And  the  legislative  futility  of  the  final 
hectic  weeks  of  the  79th  Congress  in- 
dicates that  we  need  not  expect  soon 
to  get  understanding  and  agreement, 
let  alone  discerning  guidance,  from 
Washington. 

Government  acts,  even  in  a  period 
of  crisis,  belatedly  and  uncertainly.  I 
say  this  with  full  realization  of  wide- 
spread sincerity  of  purpose,  and  of  the 
unstinted  effort  of  John  R.  Steelman 
of  the  White  House  staff,  and  of  the 
Labor  Department's  Conciliation 
Service  in  the  mediation  and  success- 
ful settlement  of  many  disputes. 

The  Threat  of  Inflation 

If  the  rapid  uneven  rise  in  prices  is 
luckily  halted  and  speculative  inflation 
avoided,  a  breathing  spell  now  will 
permit  the  effective  operation  of  the 
recent  trade  agreements  in  steel,  autos, 
electrical  equipment,  meatpacking 
and  rubber,  and  in  many  areas  of 
peaceful  unheralded  settlement  like 
textiles,  garments,  printing,  and  con- 
struction. For  the  rapid  development 
of  labor  efficiency  alone  can  keep  unit 
costs  down  and  maximize  output. 
This  will  not  only  permit  establishing 
fair  prices,  but  also  meet  pressing 
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— By  a  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  whose  spe- 
cial field  is  industrial  relations. 

Professor  Tyson  was  until  recently 
a  member  of  the  arbitration  staff  of 
the  U.  S.  Conciliation  Service,  and  of 
the  regional  War  Labor  Board.  He  is 
serving  on  the  representative  Civic 
Community  Group,  as  chairman  of  its 
Research  and  Education  sub-commit- 
tee in  Pittsburgh,  and  helping  in  med- 
iation which  at  this  writing  seeks  a 
solution  for  the  power  strike  now  par- 
alyzing the  business  and  industrial  life 
of  that  city. 

business  and  consumer  needs  as  bot- 
tlenecks are  broken  and  shortages 
overcome. 

The  surest  way  of  checking  infla- 
tion now  is  by  equating  with  more 
goods  our  excessive  money  and  credit 
issue.  Success  here  could,  indeed,  bring 
a  new  period  of  good  feeling  between 
employers  and  employes.  It  might 
open  the  way  for  voluntary  resump- 
tion of  the  President's  management- 
labor  conference  of  November  1945 
which,  contrary  to  general  opinion, 
made  a  good  beginning  in  analyzing 
the  problems  and  reviewing  the  issues 
and  methods  of  negotiating,  admin- 
istering, and  renewing  collective  bar- 
gaining arrangements.  A  wider  area 
of  joint  agreement  is  possible. 

Most  thoughtful  persons  realize  that 
there  is  no  quick  or  easy  solution  to 
the  labor  problem.  The  problem 
arises  from  a  tense  contest  over  shar- 
ing an  increasing  industrial  product 
between  well  organized  forces,  now 
often  of  equal  strength.  Economists 
view  it  academically  as  a  necessary 
way  of  determining  the  productive 
contribution  of  capital  and  labor  in 
a  free  society.  Both  from  the  stand- 
point of  theory  and  practice  coercion 
or  repression  by  one  side  or  the  other 
in  our  enterprise  system  can  only  re- 
sult in  extreme  distortion  of  the  whole 
economy. 

Postwar  Adjustments 

Many  observers  of  postwar  trends, 
like  George  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  had 


hoped,  too  optimistically  it  proved, 
that  collective  bargaining  would  serve 
to  effect  smoothly  the  adjustments 
needed  to  meet  the  wage  cutbacks 
which  began  with  hours  reduction 
and  other  labor  shifts  in  the  late  war 
period.  After  V-J  Day  we  expected 
to  get  on  with  less  government  inter- 
ference than  proved  necessary.  In  fact, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  analysis 
does  show  that  effective  settlements 
were  reached  for  nearly  10,000,000 
workers  before  arbitrary  government 
wage-setting  altered  the  picture  for 
the  worse.  (See  "Bonneville  Power 
and  Labor,"  by  Otto  S.  Beyer,  Survey 
Graphic,  October  1946.) 

Some,  of  course,  felt  it  was  inad- 
visable to  remove  the  wartime  wage 
controls  so  abruptly  and  argued  for 
holding  the  general  wage-price  line, 
rather  than  for  encouraging,  or  at 
least  tacitly  agreeing  on,  the  general 
wage  increases  that  brought  rising 
costs  and  prices.  But  that  controversy 
of  1944-45  need  not  concern  us  here; 
saying  "I  told  you  so"  helps  little  now. 

The  truth  I  want  to  stress  is  that  in 
our  private  enterprise  system,  man- 
agers have  a  unique  concern  in  their 
own  interest,  if  for  no  other,  in  mak- 
ing the  joint  relations  with  union 
work  well.  For  the  result  of  failure 
of  wage  negotiations  in  an  interdepen- 
dent economy  that  cannot  tolerate 
"slowdown"  or  shutdown  is  sure  to 
mean  —  under  any  effective  politica 
administration  --  more  public  inter- 
ference with  business  and  a  wider 
regimentation  of  industry. 

Our  political  system  is  more  respon 
sive  than  responsible  in  its  react  ior 
to  pressure  groups  and  usually  fai 
to  foresee  clearly  the  consequences  o 
interference.  Economic  chaos  may  re 
suit  if  the  government  muddles  intt 
a  depression,  the  effects  of  which  i 
cannot  control. 

In  general,  then,  our  best  prospec 
for  a  return  to  more  flexible  wage 
price  arrangements  that  will  stimulat 
production  and  help  keep  the  econ 
omy  stable  lies  in  the  continue' 
steady  growth  of  a  "common  law"  o 
labor  relations  —  customary  arrange 
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ments  developed  and  administered  by 
industry  itself  in  joint  management- 
labor  agreements.  This  "constitutional- 
ism" in  industry,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, calls  for  the  full  recognition  of 
unions  and  the  careful  approval  of 
specific  and  diverse  working  rules,  in- 
dustry by  industry,  designed  to  meet 
the  problems  of  each  field. 

Government's  Role 

Neither  the  Congress  nor,  as  has 
unfortunately  so  often  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  the  courts  should  be  made 
the  "shock  absorber"  in  industrial  dis- 
putes. This  is  also  true  of  the  na- 
tional administration,  which  from  one 
point  of  view  has  recently  been  the 
scapegoat  unfairly  "put  on  the  spot," 
or  asked  to  "pull  rabbits  out  of  the 
hat."  External  effort  toward  solution 
sometimes  serves  only  to  intensify  the 
labor  conflict  and  to  increase  the  sus- 
picion and  bitterness  that  surround  it. 
With  the  best  of  intentions,  we  stir 
the  fire  from  the  top. 

Government  has  already  assumed  in 
theory  and  must  soon  essay,  if  the  dis- 
asters of  dislocation  and  depression 
are  to  be  avoided,  the  difficult  task  of 
reviewing  general  economic  arrange- 
ments, and  of  preventing  collusion 
against  the  public  interest  to  restrict 
output  and  artificially  maintain  prices. 
In  the  field  of  industrial  relations  gov- 
ernment may  be  of  constructive  help 
not  only  in  implementing  anti- 
monopoly  policy,  but  by  positive  ac- 
tion that  seeks  discriminatingly  to  im- 
prove the  rules  of  the  game,  as  when 
it  defines  and  enforces  standards  that 
will  assure  responsible  performance  by 
labor  and  employers  alike. 

The  federal  government  and  the 
states,  we  may  all  agree,  should  cer- 
tainly provide  more  effective  medi- 
ation services.  Fortunately,  the  U.  S. 
Conciliation  Service  is  now  being 
greatly  strengthened.  The  use  of 
voluntary  arbitration  may  also  be  ex- 
tended with  good  effect.  Perhaps  the 
best  pattern  for  this  is  the  procedure 
under  the  National  Railway  Medi- 
ation Act,  which  rests  upon  joint 
effort  of  the  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployes. Provision  for  voluntary  arbi- 
tration is  included  in  an  increasing 
percentage  of  agreements.  But  here, 
too,  the  greatest  success  probably  will 
be  gained  if  impartial  experts,  familiar 
with  the  particular  industry,  are  se- 
lected and  adequately  compensated  by 
the  parties  themselves,  and  if  the  kinds 
of  issues  referred  to  arbitration  are 
carefully  considered  and  agreed  to. 
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Fitzpatrick  in  St.   Louis  Pott-Dispatch 
What  of  Our  Big  Country? 


This  procedure  has  long  been  fol- 
lowed with  a  high  degree  of  success 
in  the  garment  trades,  textiles,  and 
shipbuilding.  It  has  even  greater  pos- 
sibilities for  smoothing  relations  and. 
limiting  disputes  in  the  big  industries 
like  steel,  autos,  packing,  rubber, 
aluminum,  and  electrical  equipment, 
where  collective  bargaining  is  new, 
and  innovation  necessary.  In  some  of 
these  fields  this  technique  of  Collabora- 
tion is  already  being  used  experimen- 
tally, as  by  the  Steel  Commission  in 
Pittsburgh.  It  may  well  prove  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  industry  in  general. 

Self-help  and  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  capital  and  labor,  rather  than 
more  dependence  on  government, 
therefore,  are  the  present  imperatives. 
A  shift  to  compulsory  arbitration,  or 
"intervention,"  advocated  by  influen- 
tial spokesmen  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, such  as  Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball 
and  Donald  Richberg,  is  fortunately 
at  odds  with  the  American  tradition 
of  voluntarism.  Most  experienced  in- 
dustrial relations  leaders  clearly  see  its 
grave  dangers. 


Compulsion  is  opposed  by  both 
labor  and  capital.  The  more  mature 
practice  of  Britain  and  Sweden  give  it 
scant  place;  and  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  easy  acceptance  of  such  a 
policy  helped  undermine  the  freedom 
and  strength  of  the  great  German 
trade  union  movement  after  1918. 
Similar  dependence  on  government 
aid  in  "controlling  labor"  later  be- 
trayed the  industrialists  of  Germany 
to  Hitler's  cult  and  helped  plunge 
Germany  to  ruin. 

From  the  standpoint  of  realistic 
politics  in  the  United  States,  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  goes 
far  in  itself  to  explain  the  dawdling 
and  the  final  stalemate  that  brought 
so  much  criticism  of  the  79th  Con- 
gress. The  disturbing  underlying  sit- 
uation, presented  by  a  rigid,  divided, 
and  cumbersome  government,  indi- 
cates how  unwise  it  will  be,  in  this 
land  of  individual  and  group  initiative 
and  striving,  for  industry  or  labor  to 
look  too  much  to  the  state  for  policy- 
(Continned  on  page  419) 
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Photographs    from    British    Combine 
Most  British  miners,  like  these,  "get  out  the  coal"  by  backbreaking,  old-fashioned  methods 

COAL  -^  Touchstone  of  England's  Recovery 

"I  hate  this  bill,"  said  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  yet  pledged  the  mine  owners' 
help  to  Labour  in  meeting  the  incredible  difficulties  of  nationalization. 


A  FEW  DAYS  AFTER  THE  BRITISH  LABOUR 

government's  bill  to  nationalize  the 
coal  industry  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  December,  I 
spent  an  afternoon  in  the  office  of  one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
National  Union  of  Mine  Workers. 
Like  the  men  with  whom  I  had  been 
talking  in  the  mining  districts  of  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland,  he  knew 
the  full  bitter  meaning  of  the  daily 
insecurity  and  poverty,  the  years  on 
the  dole,  and  the  heartbreaking  con- 
flicts and  defeats,  which  make  up  the 
human  chapters  of  coal's  history  be- 
tween two  world  wars.  Through  it  all 
one  hope  had  sustained  them — that 
socialization  of  the  industry  %vould 
eventually  come,  bringing  the  im- 
proved working  and  living  conditions 
of  which  they  despaired  under  private 
ownership. 

In  the  cold  and  dampness  of  his  un- 
heated  little  room,  with  the  winter 
rain  whipping  against  window  panes 
still  taped  with  their  wartime  adhesive 
strips,  I  heard  again  the  deeply  mov- 
ing story  of  conditions  which  led  up 


JOSEPHINE  ROCHE 

— By  the  president  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel  Company,  whose  own 
operations  set  a  new  gauge  for  labor- 
management  collaboration;  formerly 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  president  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers League. 

An  appraisal  three  months  after  the 
passage  of  the  coal  nationalization 
bill,  a  year  after  its  introduction.  Pro- 
duction and  other  reports  received 
regularly,  reinforce  Miss  Roche's  first- 
hand inquiries  made  earlier  in  the 
year  in  the  mining  districts  of  Great 
Britain. 


to  the  1926  strike,  and  all  the  disas- 
trous consequences  which  followed 
when  the  miners  were  "starved  back 
to  work."  Their  national  wage  struc- 
ture was  wiped  out,  wages  were  cut 
and  hours  of  work  lengthened,  their 
organization  and  their  spirit  broken. 
From  then  on  they  had  to  take 
whatever  wages  their  weak  local 
unions  were  able  to  obtain  in  negoti- 
ations with  operators'  associations. 
Each  district  was  on  its  own.  Some 


got  slightly  better  terms  dian  others; 
none  got  anything  worthwhile. 

As  late  as  1938  miners'  average 
earnings  per  shift  varied  in  the  twenty 
districts,  from  a  low  of  9s  3d  ($1.85) 
to  a  high  of  14s  4d  ($256).  Weekly 
earnings  in  the  industry  as  a  whole 
averaged  only  £2  15s  9d  ($11.15). 

Wartime  Wages 

Even  in  1941,  with  wartime  "cost 
of  living"  increases  in  wages,  coal 
miners  averaged  only  £4  3s  ($16.60) 
a  week — earnings  which  were  25  to 
30  percent  below  what  workers  in  war 
industries  were  receiving.  When,  in 
1942,  the  coalition  government,  under 
its  war  powers,  took  over  "operational 
control"  of  the  mines,  delegating  it  to 
the  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power,  it 
was  felt  that  the  success  of  the  control 
scheme  "would  be  gravely  prejudiced 
if  it  were  associated  in  any  way  with 
wages  questions."  Therefore,  a  separ- 
ate board  headed  by  Lord  Greene  was 
set  up  to  review  and  take  action  on 
wages.  The  board  established  a  na- 
tional minimum  wage,  and  outlined 
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a  "national  wages  machinery"  plan, 
under  which  a  National  Reference 
Tribunal  was  to  determine  all  ques- 
tions not  settled  at  the  negotiating 
level. 

Tliis  tribunal,  of  which  Lord  Porter 
was  president,  in  1944  increased  the 
national  minimum  wage  to  £5  ($20) 
a  week  for  underground  workers  and 
to  ,£4  10s  ($H5)  for  surface  workers. 
These  amounts,  with  slight  additional 
adjustments  for  piece  workers  and 
''juveniles,"  were  incorporated  in  the 
national  wage  agreement  of  1(>44  and 
will  remain  in  effect  until  1948. 

Nothing  could  bring  home  more 
tellingly  the  depression  and  depriva- 
tions which  had  been  the  lot  of  miners 
for  decades  than  the  deep  gratification 
with  which  they  welcomed  these 
awards.  The  union  executive  with 
whom  I  was  talking  explained  that 
they  had  been  most  willing  to  submit 
their  case  to  government  bodies  of 
such  standing  and  integrity,  and  to 
agree  in  advance  to  accept  their  de- 
cisions. "It  was  voluntary  compulsory 
arbitration,"  he  said. 

No  one  could  be  blinded  to  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  modest  wage  gains 
had  been  put  into  effect  through  war- 
time controls,  under  which  prices  were 
repeatedly  increased  and  more  and 
more  levies  were  imposed  on  collieries 
for  a  central  "Coal  Charges  Account" 
pool,  through  which  "half  the  industry 
supported  the  other  half."  Thus,  the 
government-promulgated  wage  struc- 
ture was  actually  an  artificial  one, 
which  cannot  be  expected  to  endure  if 
the  long  standing  economic  stagnation 
of  the  industry  continues. 

Thinking  of  all  the  interrelated  and 
complex  problems  of  the  mines  I  had 
been  inspecting,  I  asked  the  union 
executive  what  he  thought  the  chances 
now  are  of  nationalization  succeeding. 
Instead  of  the  quick,  confident  reply 
I  anticipated,  he  was  silent  a  moment, 
gazing  out  of  his  window  at  the  rain- 
swept, bomb-scarred  London  scene. 
Then  he  said  slowly,  "It  will  succeed 
only  as  improvements  take  place  due 
to  economic  changes  which  could  have 
been  made  without  nationalization." 

The  Ills  of  the  Industry 

Economic  changes  which  could  have 
been  made — these  words  give  the  key 
to  the  whole  depressing,  many-sided 
coal  situation  in  Britain.  For  the 
record  of  the  industry  is  marked  by 
waste  and  lack  of  progress. 

The  record  had  not  gone  unnoticed. 
From  the  days  following  World  War 
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I,  when  the  Sankey  Commission  made 
its  comprehensive  investigation  and 
issued  condemnatory  findings,  up  to 
the  present  time,  coal  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  succession  of  reports  and 
recommendations  by  Royal  Commis- 
sions and  special  committees,  of  Parlia- 
mentary Acts  and  government  con- 
trols. Common  to  all  the  many  pro- 
posals and  attempts  to  do  something 
about  it,  was  their  recognition  of  the 
crippling  effect  on  operations  of  the 
entrenched  system  of  "royalty  owners," 
which  had  persisted  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  industry. 
Ownership  of  the  nation's  coal,  as 


The  Miners'  Charter 

1.  Modernization   of  existing   pits 
and    the    sinking    of    new    ones    as 
rapidly   as   possible,   with   the   stand- 
ards laid  down  in  the  Reid  Commit- 
tee Report  as  a  minimum. 

2.  Adequate   and   careful   training 
of  youth;  the  establishment  of  a  clear 
promotion   scheme;    further   training 
where     workers     desire     to     become 
colliery  technicians. 

3.  New  safety  laws  to  meet  modern 
conditions,  and  especially  to  prevent 
industrial  diseases. 

4.  Compensation    rates   guarantee- 
ing injured   miners  against  financial 
loss,    with    adequate   income    for   de- 
pendents  of  men    killed   or   injured. 

5.  Average  wage  standards  not  to 
fall  below  those  of  any  other  British 
industry. 

6.  Restoration    of   the    seven-hour 
day    for    underground    workers,    in- 
troduction of  the  40-hour  week  for 
surface   workers,    establishment   of   a 
five-day    week,    all    without    loss    of 
pay. 

7.  Continuation     of    the     guaran- 
teed   weekly    wage    principle    estab- 
lished   under    the    wartime    Essential 
Work  Order. 

8.  Pay  for  two  consecutive  weeks 
annual  holiday  and  for  six  statutory 
holidays  in  each  year. 

9.  Public  pensions  for  mine  work- 
ers who  cease  to  be  able   to   follow 
their  employment  after  fifty-five  years 
of   age,    with    a    supplementary   pen- 
sion from  the  industry. 

10.  Building  of  modern  towns  and 
villages  so    located   that  miners   will 
no    longer    be    segregated    from    the 
rest  of  the  community. 

11.  Complete     reorganization     of 
health   and  welfare  services. 

12.  Compulsory  medical  examina- 
tion, with  retraining  at  full  wages  as 
a  skilled  workman  in  another  indus- 
try for  any  man  drawn  from  mining 
on  medical  grounds. 


distinct  from  that  of  mining  opera- 
tions, was  held  by  some  four  thousand 
families  and  individuals.  These  coal 
(royalty)  owners  leased  their  hold- 
ings to  operators,  and  received  from 
them  per  ton  royalty  payments — the 
first  charge  on  production — amounting 
to  approximately  _£5,000,000  annually. 
Serious  as  was  the  financial  burden 
of  these  royalty  obligations  on  mining 
companies,  the  handicaps  imposed  on 
the  physical  structure  of  mines  were 
even  more  detrimental. 

When  a  mine  was  to  be  sunk,  it  was 
often  necessary  to  obtain  leases  from 
a  number  of  owners,  each  wanting 
to  have  his  coal  worked  quickly  so 
that  he  could  draw  his  royalties 
promptly.  Even  where  a  single  owner 
held  a  considerable  area  of  coal  which 
one  mining  concern  could  work  ad- 
vantageously, he  usually  preferred  to 
grant  leases  to  several  different  under- 
takings so  that  all  his  coal  would  be 
worked  simultaneously  and  his  im- 
mediate royalty  receipts  increased. 
Thus,  an  excessive  number  of  small, 
very  awkwardly  laid  out  mines  were 
opened,  with  a  capacity  inadequate  to 
justify  or  support  the  equipment  or 
technical  staff  essential  for  efficient 
mining  practice. 

Furthermore,  due  to  the  require- 
ment that  barrier  pillars  be  left  be- 
tween all  leaseholds,  coal  reserves 
were  wasted.  Estimates  put  the  perma- 
nent loss  as  high  as  4,000,000,000  tons. 

The  closing  down  of  many  ineffi- 
cient, high  cost,  little  mines  and  the 
amalgamation  of  numerous  others, 
were  unfailingly  recommended.  As 
early  as  1926,  the  government  advo- 
cated unification  of  the  industry,  care- 
ful planning  of  new  developments, 
and  conservation  of  reserves.  The  Coal 
Mining  Act  of  1930  created  a  Coal 
Mines  Reorganization  Commission  to 
facilitate  amalgamations  and  also  pro- 
vided for  minimum  prices  and  produc- 
tion quotas. 

But  many  of  the  individual  collieries 
proved  unwilling  to  be  merged  in 
larger  units,  and  small  marginal  mines 
refused  to  be  squeezed  out.  The  com- 
mission made  no  headway,  and  the 
section  of  the  act  establishing  it  be- 
came practically  a  dead  letter. 

Finally,  in  1938,  Parliament  passed 
the  Coal  Royalties  Act,  providing  for 
government  purchase  of  the  nation's 
coal  from  its  private  owners  at  a  price 
of  ^66,450,000.  The  act  created  a  com- 
mission to  take  over  the  coal  and  "ex- 
ercise their  functions  as  owners"  of  it. 
Purchase  proceedings  were  not  com- 
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pleted  until  1942,  and  transfer  of 
ownership  of  the  coal  to  the  state  has 
meant  little  more  than  a  change  of 
lessors. 

Leases  in  force  at  the  time  of  trans- 
fer continue  substantially  as  before, 
with  royalties  paid  to  the  state.  The 
commission  superseded  and  took  over 
the  functions  of  the  earlier  (1930) 
commission,  with  somewhat  strength- 
ened authority  to  effect  amalgama- 
tions. But  soon  after  it  was  organized, 
World  War  II  broke.  No  compulsory 
and  very  few  voluntary  amalgama- 
tions were  achieved. 

Throughout  the  war  one  emergency 


measure  followed  another  in  the  des- 
perate effort  to  get  enough  coal  for 
the  national  defense.  In  the  spring  of 
1945,  as  the  war  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  full  dismal  picture  of  the 
coal  industry  was  brought  into  sharp 
focus  when  the  Technical  Committee 
on  Coal  Mining,  appointed  the  previ- 
ous September,  published  its  report. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  seven 
of  the  nation's  ablest  mining  engineers 
who  also  had  had  years  of  experience 
as  executives  and  directors  of  large 
operations.  They  were  given  the  man- 
date "to  examine  the  present  technique 
of  coal  production  from  coal  face  to 
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wagon  (railroad  car)  and  to  advise 
what  technical  changes  are  necessary 
to  bring  the  industry  to  a  full  state 
of  technical  efficiency." 

The  Reid  Committee  (from  the 
name  of  its  chairman,  Sir  Charles 
Reid)  made  searching  recommenda- 
tions on  every  phase  of  mining  oper- 
ations: development  of  coal  areas,  min- 
ing systems,  equipment,  haulage,  elec- 
trification, ventilation,  lighting,  shafts, 
hoisting  engines,  cleaning  plants,  safe- 
ty, training,  productivity,  management 
customs,  labor  relations — even  a  sec- 
tion on  "Appearance  of  the  Colliery 
Premises."  The  report  summarized 
mining  conditions  and  developments 
in  other  countries,  permitting  a  com- 
parison of  major  problems  and  ad- 
vances. 

The  findings  had,  and  continue  to 
have,  a  profound  influence  on  every- 
one concerned  with  Britain's  coal 
problem,  especially  on  officials  of  the 
Labour  government.  The  fact  that  the 
committee  did  not  recommend  nation- 
alization of  the  industry  in  no  way 
detracted  from  the  report's  value  as  a 
blueprint  for  the  technical  reorganiza- 
tion the  government  would  have  to 
plan  and  execute. 

Any  one  of  the  adverse  conditions 
revealed  in  the  report's  exhaustive 
findings  would  in  itself  be  a  sharp 
brake  on  efficient  operations.  Together 
they  make  inevitable  the  present  state 
of  the  industry:  production  at  an  all 
time  low;  costs  so  high  that  wholesale 
price  per  ton  at  the  pithead  has 
climbed  to  36s  (f7.20);  output  per 
man  per  day — the  sure  index  of  effi- 
ciency— only  one  ton  as  compared 
with  six  tons  in  American  mines. 

Transport  Bottleneck 

Discussing  a  major  factor  in  under- 
ground operations,  the  committee 
states:  "Our  traditional  haulage  prac- 
tices, which  have  remained  substan- 
tially unchanged  for  decades,  are 
wasteful  of  manpower  and  call  for 
revolutionary  changes."  They  point 
out  that  25  percent  of  all  underground 
workers  are  employed  in  this  work— r 
one  man  for  every  five  tons  mined,  as 
contrasted  with  one  man  for  every 
fifty  tons  in  the  United  States.  The 
"endless  rope"  or  cable,  the  most 
popular  method  of  haulage,  creeps 
along  with  its  string  of  tubs  (tiny  pit 
cars)  holding  a  ton  or  less,  at  the  rate 
of  one  to  two  miles  an  hour.  The  anti- 
quated system  is  incapable  of  handling 
regularly  all  the  coal  cut  at  the  face. 
Efficiency  gained  by  the  installation  of 
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cutting  machines  is  largely  canceled 
by  the  transport  bottleneck. 

Not  only  haulage  but  also  mining 
methods  themselves  require  excessive 
nonproductive  labor.  Two  processes 
cited  by  the  committee,  packing 
(shoveling  stone  debris  into  mined- 
out  sections)  and  ripping  (taking 
down  sufficient  roof  above  the  seam 
for  a  roadway)  employ  one  out  of 
four  underground  workers.  In  some 
instances,  the  committee  states,  where 
solid  packing  by  hand  is  practiced, 
there  may  be  one  packer  employed  for 
every  coal  "getter." 

The  Past  Neglect 

"Such  heavy  expenditure  of  labor," 
says  the  committee,  "should  bring 
home  the  necessity  for  the  adoption 
of  mechanized  methods  wherever 
possible,  but  hitherto  very  little  has 
been  done  in  British  mines  in  the 
mechanization  of  this  work.  Shov- 
eling stone  debris,  moreover,  is  la- 
borious work,  and  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  get  workmen  interested  in  the  job; 
and  unless  there  is  very  keen  super- 
vision, bad  workmanship  commonly 
results,  with  adverse  effects  on  roof 
control." 

The  committee's  very  specific  analy- 
sis, which  the  foregoing  items  serve 
to  illustrate,  shows  the  present  un- 
economic and  inefficient  practices  to 
be  no  sudden  or  recent  development. 
They  grew  up  through  the  years,  out 
of  past  neglect  of  the  British  industry 
to  keep  abreast  of  improvements  in 
the  coal  mines  of  other  countries  hav- 
ing comparable  conditions.  In  the 
decade  1927  through  1936,  the  indus- 
try in  Britain  increased  its  efficiency 
only  14  percent  as  compared  with  in- 
creases of  54  percent  in  Poland,  81 
percent  in  the  Ruhr,  and  118  percent 
in  Holland.  And  the  British  14  per- 
cent gain  was  not  maintained;  the 
year  1939  showed  an  increase  over 
1927  of  only  11  percent. 

Even  the  important  exporting  dis- 
tricts, despite  their  increased  mechani- 
zation at  the  coal  face,  were  unable 
to  improve  appreciably  the  output  per 
man  already  achieved  twelve  years 
earlier.  "The  employers  as  a  body 
have  been  prepared  neither  to  accept 
the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  nor  fully  to  abandon  their  tra- 
ditional individualism.  In  relation 
to  their  own  undertakings  the  short 
view  has  too  often  prevailed." 

Obviously  an  industry  conditioned 
by  such  generally  static  procedures 
could  not  be  a  profitable  one.  During 
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the  ten  years  prior  to  World  War  II, 
1929-1938,  the  average  profit  per  ton 
was  only  7d  (slightly  over  11  cents). 
"The  industry  as  a  whole  was  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment," to  quote  the  committee. 

Having  complied  with  the  specific 
terms  of  their  mandate  in  presenting 
extensive  technical  recommendations, 
the  members  of  the  committee  went 
further  to  urge,  as  a  cardinal  neces- 
sity, the  establishment  of  an  authority 
empowered  by  Parliament  to  merge 
the  industry  "into  units  of  such  size 
as  would  provide  the  maximum  ad- 
vantages of  planned  production,  of 
stimulating  the  preparation  and  exe- 
cution of  the  broad  plans  of  reorgani- 
zation made  by  these  units,  and  of 
conserving  the  coal  resources  of  the 
country."  The  committee  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  nation  need  not  be 
permanently  handicapped  by  the  coal 
situation  if  the  reorganization  they 
outlined  were  carried  through  with 
"vision  and  drive."  Lastly  they  warn- 
ed: "But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

Certainly  the  Labour  government 
could  have  had  no  sorrier  heritage 
for  a  first  experiment  in  nationaliza- 
tion than  this  chronically  ill,  demora- 
lized industry.  The  output  of  one 
ton  per  man  per  day  is  a  red  light 


against  all  the  things  planned  and 
pledged  for  nationalization — an  in- 
dustry run  as  a  "national  service,"  on 
a  pay-its-own-way  basis  with  no  pub- 
lic subsidy,  an  adequate  supply  of  coal 
at  reasonable  prices  for  consumers, 
and  "attractive"  conditions  of  work 
for  miners.  These  things  simply  are 
not  in  that  one  ton — they  cannot  be 
squeezed  out  of  it.  Until  it  is  mul- 
tiplied, and  several  times,  fair  wages, 
reasonable  prices,  and  mines  operating 
in  the  black  must  remain  merely  "a 
goal."  And  the  multiplication  of  out- 
put per  man  cannot  take  place  un- 
til the  industry  goes  through  its  tech- 
nical revolution  and  reconstruction. 

Fully  aware  of  the  vicious  circle 
they  have  to  break,  government  lead- 
ers stress  the  long  range  programs 
involved.  The  phrase,  "It's  going  to 
take  time,"  runs  like  a  refrain  through 
their  discussions.  But  even  as  they 
toil  over  their  long  range  program, 
there  is  no  escape  for  them  from  the 
increasing  pressure  of  the  immediate 
crisis.  The  issue  of  coal  cuts  across 
the  entire  life  and  national  economy 
of  Britain.  Industrial  recovery  and 
progress,  the  reestablishment  of  her 
position  in  the  postwar  world,  and  a 
life  for  her  citizens  offering  some- 
thing better  than  the  present  aus- 
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terity,  all  call  for  vastly  more  coal — 
now. 

Months  of  work  went  into  the 
drafting  of  the  Nationalization  Bill. 
No  problem  loomed  larger  in  its 
writing  than  making  provision  for  a 
government  mine-operating  agency 
capable  of  meeting  all  the  technical, 
engineering,  and  business  tests  to 
which  its  members  would  be  subject- 
ed. First  of  all,  however,  the  mines 
had  to  be  acquired.  Committed  to  a 
policy  of  fair  compensation  to  own- 
ers of  the  properties,  those  framing 
the  legislation  had  to  work  out  the 
many  complex  and  detailed  processes 
for  fixing  the  purchase  price  and  com- 
pleting th'e  vast  transaction. 

The  Nationalization  Bill 

When  the  Minister  of  Fuel  and 
Power,  Emanuel  Shinwell,  finally  pre- 
sented the  bill  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  night  of  December  19, 
1945,  the  date  became  a  doubly 
memorable  one  for  Labourites,  because 
that  same  evening  the  House  passed, 
on  its  final  reading,  the  bill  nation- 
alizing the  Bank  of  England. 

Public  interest  in  the  coal  bill  was 
intense  and,  immediately  upon  pub- 
lication of  its  text,  men  and  women 
formed  long  queues  outside  His 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  waiting 
their  turn  to  obtain  a  copy. 

Taking  my  place  at  the  end  of  a 
line  reaching  a  block  from  the  door, 
I  finally  got  my  "print,"  and  hastily 
began  to  leaf  through  it.  My  first 
cursory  glance  called  to  mind— as  did 
later  careful  readings — the  remark 
made  to  me  by  an  English  elder  states- 
man when  discussion  was  running 
high  as  to  the  form  the  legislation 
would  take.  He  said:  "You  may  be 
sure  of  one  thing,  it  will  be  purely 
British  in  character.  We  may  catch 
the  continental  diseases,  but  we  have 
them  in  our  own  way." 

The  bill's  voluminous  and  detailed 
clauses  deal  largely  with  the  matters 
considered  "firsts"  by  its  drafters — 
the  acquisition  of  the  collieries,  and 
the  composition,  duties,  and  powers 
of  the  National  Coal  Board  estab- 
lished to  take  over  and  run  the  mines. 
A  Labour  M.P.,  trying  to  summarize 
the  bill  in  ari  article  for  the  Daily 
Herald  last  winter,  prefaced  his  dis- 
cussion with  the  comment:  "The  bill 
has  49  pages,  58  clauses,  and  much 
legal  jargon.  It  is  not  good  bedtime — 
or  even  dinnertime — reading!"  No 
attempt  is  made  in  the  following  para- 
graphs to  cover  all  its  ramifications. 


umy    refinements,    and    elaborations. 

Under  terms  of  reference,  agreed 
10  in  advance,  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Mining  Association  of 
Great  Britain,  compensation  for  all 
colliery  assets  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
government  is  to  be  determined  by 
a  tribunal  consisting  of  two  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Ac- 
countants. This  tribunal  is  to  fix  the 
"global"  sum  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  on  the  basis  of  what  the  as- 
sets might  be  expected  to  realize  "if 
sold  as  one  unit  in  the  open  market 
as  the  assets  of  a  going  concern  by  a 
willing  seller  to  a  willing  buyer."  The 
global  sum  is  then  to  be  apportioned 
between  the  various  coal  districts  by 
a  central  valuation  board,  and  a  fur- 
ther apportionment  among  the  own- 
ers of  the  assets  is  to  be  made  by  dis- 
trict valuation  boards. 

Compensation,  thus  determined,  is 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  issuance  of  gov- 
ernment stock,  with  principle  and  in- 
terest a  charge  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Strict 
limitations  are  imposed  on  the  dis- 
posal of  this  compensation  stock  by 
colliery  concerns  receiving  it. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  tribunal 
to  start  its  work  March  30,  1946,  with 
a  two-year  period  allowed  for  com- 
pletion. Transfer  of  the  colliery  assets 
is  not  to  wait  on  these  proceedings; 
upon  final  enactment  of  the  bill,  the 
Minister  of  Fuel  and  Power  is  to  set 
a  "vesting  date"  on  which  the  Na- 
tional Qoal  Board  is  to  take  over  the 
industry.  During  the  period  in  which 
compensation  is  being  determined, 
the  government  is  to  make  "interim 
income  payments"  (estimated  at 
,£9,500,000  a  year)  to  the  colliery 
owners. 

The  National  Coal  Board  is  to  be 
a  corporate  body,  composed  of  nine 
members  chosen  by  the  Minister  of 
Fuel  and  Power.  The  Minister  is  to 
give  the  board  "directions  of  a  gen- 
eral character  as  to  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  in  relation  to  matters  ap- 
pearing to  him  to  affect  the  national 
interest,  and  in  framing  programs  of 
reorganization  or  development  the 
board  will  be  required  to  act  on  lines 
approved  by  the  Minister."  Salaries 
and  allowances  of  board  members  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  Minister  with 
the  approval  of  the  Treasury. 

Capital  requirements  of  the  board 
are  to  be  met  bv  sums  advanced  by 
the  Minister,  provision  being  made 
for  an  aggregate  of  £150,000,000  with- 


in the  first  five  years  after  commence- 
ment of  the  act  and  subsequently  as 
Parliament  may  determine.  In  ad- 
dition, the  board  may  borrow  up  to 
£10,000,000.  The  board  is  required 
to  make  to  the  Minister  "at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  he  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  direct," 
payments  to  recoup  the  Crown  ex- 
penses and  liabilities  incurred  in  ac- 
quiring the  coal  industry  assets  and 
in  providing  the  board  with  its  cap- 
ital. 

An  Industrial  Coal  Consumers' 
Council  and  a  Domestic  Coal  Con- 
sumers' Council  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Minister  to  consider  matters 
affecting  the  sale  or  supply  of  coal  and 
to  "notify  their  conclusions  to  the  Min- 
ister where  such  action  appears  to 
them  to  be  requisite." 

The  board  is  specifically  exempted 
from  insuring  against  workmen's 
compensation  liabilities,  but  its  pol- 
icy is  to  be  directed  to  securing  the 
advancement  of  the  safety  of  persons 
in  its  employ  and  the  promotion  of 
their  health  and  welfare.  A  recon- 
stituted Miners'  Welfare  Commission 
is  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  Coal 
Board  in  any  matter  relating  to  the 
health  or  welfare  of  those  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  board.  Responsi- 
bility for  research  to  advance  the  safe- 
ty and  health  of  mine  workers  is  to 
be  assumed  directly  to  the  Minister, 
with  funds  voted  specifkalh/  for  thi 
purpose  by  Parliament. 


The  Miners'  Disappointment 

As  indicated  by  the  Miners'  12- 
Point  Charter,  issued  soon  after  the 
bill  was  introduced,  its  "49  pages,  58 
clauses,  and  much  legal  jargon," 
seemed  disturbingly  lacking  in  con- 
crete provisions  for  those  human  gains 
which  to  the  men  were  the  essence  of 
nationalization.  Nor  was  the  anxiety 
of  the  miners  allayed  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  months  as  the  measure 
moved  steadily  through  its  parliamen- 
tary stages  toward  final  passage. 

During  the  debates,  Labour  M.P.'s 
from  the  mining  districts  emphasized 
the  importance  of  including  further 
clauses  dealing  with  the  safeguards 
and  improvements  for  workers  which 
were  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  in  the  pits.  One  M.P.  urged  a 
section  which  would  give  assurance.1 
on  wages,  conditions  of  work,  anc 
some  form  of  negotiating  machinery 
Another  who,  with  his  father  anc 
brothers,  had  worked  most  of  his  li 
(Continued  on  page  420) 
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Taken  by  the  Neck 


MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 


IN    THE    NAME  OF    FREE   ENTERPRISE,  THE 

medical  societies  of  some  fifteen  states 
have  induced  their  legislatures  to  pass 
laws  which  would  prevent  anyone  but 
physicians  from  forming  medical  in- 
surance plans.  To  workers  and  farm- 
ers who  want  to  set  up  a  plan  of 
prepayment  for  medical  care  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  to 
make  group  arrangements  for  care  by 
agreement  with  doctors  of  their  choice, 
these  laws  say:  "No.  You  mustn't! 
You  can't!"  In  the  name  of  free  en- 
terprise— freedom  for  whom? 

But  why  not?  Doctors  are  trained 
to  diagnose,  treat,  and  prevent  disease. 
Their  license  from  the  state  to  prac- 
tice their  profession  gives  them  a 
more  or  less  exclusive  right  to  supply 
these  services.  Why  shouldn't  doctors 
have  an  equally  exclusive  right  to  es- 
tablish insurance  plans  to  supply 
them  ? 

Will  you  wait  for  an  answer  to  this 
question  until  you  have  the  facts  about 
these  state  laws  ?  And,  meanwhile,  re- 
member that  insurance  is  not  a  way  of 
supplying- medical  care;  it  is  merely  a 
method  of  paying  for  it. 

Experiment  in  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  seven 
states  which  started  on  this  tack  in 
1939-41.  The  state  medical  society 
thought  it  was  time  for  the  profession 
to  do  something  about  health  insur- 
ance instead  of  just  opposing  it.  So 
they  drafted  and  induced  their  legis- 
lature to  pass  a  law  that  did  these 
things: 

1.  Authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
nonprofit  corporation  which  could  solicit 
subscribers  and  pay  doctors  out  of  the 
fund  thus  created; 

2.  Required    that    subscribers    should 
have  free  choice  among  all  the  doctors 
who  wished  to  participate; 

3.  Placed   the  corporation   under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  insurance  com-' 
missioner,  but 

4.  Exempted    the    organization    from 
taxes  and  relaxed  many  of  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  commercial  insurance 
companies; 

5.  Required  that,  all   the  members  of 
the    board    of    trustees — the    governing 
body — must  be  approved  by  the  medical 
society; 

6.  Permitted  the  plan  to  operate  only 
in  counties  in  which  not  less  dian  51 
percent  of  the  physicians  approved  it. 
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HEALTH  —TODAY  Si  TOMORROW 

— A  series  by  the  chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Research  in  Medical 
Economics;  associate  editor,  Survey 
Graphic. 

There  you  have  it — like  a  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  yielding  both 
good  and  evil.  It's  a  good  thing  to  try 
out  voluntary  health  insurance  plans. 
It's  a  good  thing  to  have  physicians 
le^rn  about  them  by  trying  them. 

Actually  the  New  Jersey  doctors  did 
set  up  a  plan.  Their  plan  had  various 
ups  and  downs.  They  have  never 
been  able  to  get  51  percent  of  the 
doctors  in  one  of  the  most  populous 
counties  of  the  state  to  cooperate;  so 
that  the  plan  cannot  work  there.  They 
have  limited  their  benefits  to  services 
in  hospitalized  illness  only,  and  those 
services  mostly  surgical  and  with  some 
restrictions.  They  have  arranged  with 
the  Blue  Cross  hospital  insurance  plan 
to  do  the  solicitation  of  subscribers  for 
them.  Their  plan  charges  two  dollars 
a  month  for  a  family,  75  cents  for  a 
single  subscriber;  but  if  your  income 
is  over  $2,000  a  year,  or  $3,000  for  a 
family  of  four,  the  doctor  can  charge 
you  beyond  what  the  plan  pays  him. 

When  you  count  the  harvest  of  this 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the 
total  number  of  subscribers  (and  their 
dependents)  obtained  is  under  100,000, 
or  about  2  percent  of  New  Jersey's 
population. 

Pennsylvania,  California,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Massachusetts  passed 
similar  laws  in  1939  or  1941.  Michigan 
required  that  the  governing  board 
"shall  have  representation  from  the 
public  and  the  medical  profession," 
but  a  majority  "must  at  all  times" 
be  approved  by  the  state  medical  so- 
ciety. California  has  a  more  complex 
device  to  secure  medical  control.  All 
ensure  it  in  one  fashion  or  another— 
even  the  less  restrictive  1939  law  of 
New  York. 

In  Ohio,  the  law  blocked  efforts  of 
labor  and  rural  groups  to  set  up  plans, 
likewise  the  endeavors  of  progressive 
medical  society  members  in  two  coun- 
ties. Only  this  year  has  the  Ohio 
society  gone  into  positive  action;  and 
the  plan  which  they  put  forward  will 
not  offer  the  people  physicians'  ser- 


vices, but  merely  cash  indemnities,  re- 
paying the  subscriber  all  or  part  of 
what  his  surgeon  charges  him. 

Only  in  Michigan  has  any  one  of 
these  plans  obtained  an  impressive 
number  of  subscribers — some  850,000, 
about  one  sixth  of  the  state's  popula- 
tion. This  achievement  has  been  large- 
ly because  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  a  union 
which  is  openly  critical  of  the  plan's 
costs  and  limitations  and  which  ac- 
cepts the  plan  only  as  a  stopgap  until 
it  can  get  national  health  insurance  or 
set  up  its  own  medical  care  plan  for 
union  members  and  their  families. 

Big  Boost  in  1945 

There  were  few  medical  care  insur- 
ance laws  passed  in  any  states  from 
1941  through  1944,  but  in  1945  and 
1946  eighteen  states  enacted  them. 
Clearly  this  spurt  was  not  brought 
about  by  the  comprehensive  success 
of  the  plans  in  the  first  seven  states. 
The  probable  cause  was  not  the  bait 
of  success  but  the  whip  of  fear.  The 
Wagner^Murray-Dingell  bill  of  1943, 
buried  though  it  was  in  congressional 
committees,  without  hearings,  was 
felt  by  many  medical  societies  as  a 
threat  impelling  them  to  positive  ac- 
tion. Fifteen  state  legislatures  enacted 
laws  in  1945,  three  in  1946.  The  pro- 
fessional journals  in  many  of  these 
states  indicate  not  only  medical  society 
sponsorship  of  the  laws,  but  great 
pride  of  paternity. 

The  eighteen  new  laws  nearly  all 
embody  the  central  principle  of  as- 
suring professional  control.  Usually 
this  is  by  straight-line  enactment.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  required  that  the  majority 
of  the  governing  board  must  be  phy- 
sicians; in  Minnesota,  all  must  be.  Ap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  the  physicians 
in  each  county  is  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  demanded.  In  Rhode  Island, 
no  medical  care  insurance  corporation 
can  be  established  unless  it  is  ap- 
proved by  both  the  governor  and  the 
state  medical  society.  In  Wisconsin  a 
plan  may  be  started  only  by  the  state 
medical  society,  or  by  a  county  society 
when  approved  by  the  state  society. 

Usually  the  plans  are  tax-exempt 
and  must  be  nonprofit.  In  Texas  the 
application  of  the  law  is  limited  to 
communities  of  less  than  2.500  popu- 
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Lation,  wherein  nonprofit  corporations 
(governing  board  unspecified)  may 
establish  cooperative  hospitals  and  pro- 
vide medical,  surgical,  and  allied  ser- 
vices for  members  and  their  families. 
The  Mississippi  law  permits  either 
profit  or  nonprofit  corporations,  makes 
no  restrictions  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  governing  board,  and  is  gen- 
erously conceived  so  as  to  offer  possi- 
bilities of  broad  service. 

Important  Step 

In  seven  states,  the  1945  laws  permit 
an  important  step:  namely,  they  au- 
thorize uniting  a  health  insurance 
plan  offering  physicians'  services  with 
one  providing  hospital  care.  Thus  the 
legal  union  of  a  Blue  Cross  plan  and 
a  medical  society  plan  may  be  con- 
summated— with  special  advantages 
for  the  weaker  member,  the  medical 
plan. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  separatism 
of  the  medical  societies  has  required 
independent  setups,  although  practi- 
cal necessity  has  brought  close  admin- 
istrative relations  between  medical  and 
the  Blue  Cross  plans,  where  both  are 
working  in  the  same  area.  In  1946, 
New  York  amended  its  laws  to  per- 
mit a  single  corporation  to  provide 
medical  and  dental  as  well  as  hospi- 
tal benefits. 

Uniting  medical  society  and  Blue 
Cross  plans  in  one  organization  will 
broaden  the  base  of  control,  because 
while  the  Blue  Cross  plans  have  been 
run  by  hospital  administrators,  trus- 
tees, and  physicians,  many  of  them 
have  had  some  general  community 
(not  subscriber)  representation  on 
their  governing  boards.  Some,  more- 
over, have  been  taking  in  a  few  labor 
leaders  or  other  people  who  are  likely 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  fellow  who 
receives  care  and  pays  the  bills.  Never- 
theless, the  laws  in  nearly  half  our 
states,  along  with  deeply  rooted  pro- 
fessional attitudes — if  these  laws  and 
attitudes  remain  unchanged — will  give 
medical  societies  monopoly  control 
over  health  insurance  plans  offering 
physicians'  services. 

What  WHl  Happen  In  1947? 

Next  year  nearly  all  the  state  legis- 
latures will  be  in  session,  whereas  only 
a  few  meet  in  the  even  numbered 
years.  Without  doubt  the  medical  so- 
cieties in  a  dozen  or  more  states  will 
propose  laws  following  the  monopoly 
pattern. 

How  is  it  that  such  laws  have  been 
passed,  restricting  as  they  do  the 
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rights  of  unions  or  of  farmers  to  or- 
ganize health  insurance  plans  for 
themselves?  Organized  labor  is  poli- 
tically powerful  in  most  industrial 
states;  farm  organizations  are  very 
powerful  in  the  rural  ones.  The 
answer  is  that  a  legislature  will  pass 
almost  any  law  if  somebody  wants  it 
and  nobody  fights  it.  In  1945,  the 
medical  societies  in  fifteen  states  knew 
what  they  wanted  and  went  after  it. 
The  unions  and  the  farm  leaders  did 
not  wake  up  to  what  was  happening. 

It  may  be  different  in  1947 — per- 
haps. During  the  last  two  years,  the 
American  Medical  Association  has 
officially  committed  itself  to  the  pro- 
motion of  voluntary  insurance  plans 
approved  by  medical  societies.  TJie 
AMA  has  set  up  machinery  for  this 
promotion,  although  how  effective  the 
machinery  will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 
Under  its  present  commitments,  medi- 
cal leadership  is  well  aware  that  the 
success  of  its  plans  is  essential  if  na- 
tional health  insurance  is  to  be  staved 
off. 

Furthermore,  if  Senator  Taft's  bill 
(Survey  Graphic,  June  1946,  page  226) 
could  be  put  through  Congress  in  a 
form  acceptable  to  the  AMA,  federal 
grants  would  be  available  for  the 
states,  which  in  turn  might  use  these 
grants  to  subsidize  voluntary  plans. 
Under  these  conditions,  state  laws  to 
authorize  voluntary  medical  care  plans 
would  be  necessary,  and  these  "en- 
abling" laws  might  permit  only  medi- 
cal society  control  of  such  plans.  Al- 
together, considerable  incentive  to  pass 
such  laws  in  many  more  states  seems 
to  beckon  medical  leaders  in  1947. 

If  such  laws  are  enacted  in  a  num- 
ber of  states,  to  what  kind  of  plans 
will  they  lead?  To  what  kind  of 
plans  have  existing  laws  led? 

Except  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
where  for  historical  reasons  more  com- 
prehensive health  insurance  plans  have 
developed  over  many  years,  none  of 
the  existing  plans  controlled  by  medi- 
cal societies  are  much  more  liberal 
than  the  one  described  in  New  Jersey. 
In  fact,  many  are  more  limited  in 
their  benefits. 

Many  of  the  plans  set  up  during 
the  last  year  or  two — Illinois,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio — will  not  offer  medi- 
cal services  at  all,  but  only  cash  in- 
demnities, like  an  insurance  company. 
Some  of  the  older  plans,  Massachu- 
setts, for  example,  are  shifting  in  part 
to  a  cash  indemnity  basis.  The  medi- 
cal societies  in  states  that  have  re- 
cently passed  laws,  or  in  states  that 


pass  them  in  1947,  are  likely  to  start 
with  the  more  restrictive  patterns. 

Last  August,  some  two  hundred 
delegates  gathered  in  Two  Harbors, 
Minn.,  representing  nearly  thirty 
health  insurance  plans  or  federations 
of  plans,  in  which  farm  groups,  co- 
operatives, unions,  and  other  organ- 
izations of  recipients  of  medical  ser- 
vice have  a  primary  part.  These  peo- 
ple were  stirred  to  learn,  what  only  a 
few  of  them  had  known  before,  of  the 
rapid  recent  spread  of  state  laws  that 
would  throttle  their  kind  of  insur- 
ance plans  in  future.  What  will  they 
do  about  it,  within  their  several  states? 
What  will  the  farm  bureaus,  the 
Grange,  the  Farmers  Union  do  about 
it?  What  will  AFL  and  CIO  do? 

Freedom — for  Whom? 

Many  leaders  in  state  medical  so- 
cieties in  the  AMA  have  given  up  the 
hope  of  covering  the  whole  population 
by   health  insurance  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  These  leaders  now  propose  that 
public  taxation  pay  for  the  care  of 
the  needy  and  low  income  groups,  the 
tax  funds  and  the  care  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  their  "voluntary  health  in- 
surance  plans."    In  the   same   spirit, 
some  of  these  men  suggest  that  em- : 
ployers  be  required  by   law  to  pay, 
through  these  same  plans,  part  of  the  . 
cost  of  care  for  low-wage  employes. 
If  these  suggestions  were  enacted — 
watch  Senator  Taft's  "Health  Bill"  in  ] 
1947! — and   if  the  medical-monopoly  i 
state  laws  continued,  the  medical  so-  J 
cieties  would  have  compulsory  health  J 
insurance  of  their  own  making. 

No  sensible  person  wants,  no  mem-  j 
ber  of  Congress  has  proposed,  to  in-| 
stitute  control  over  the  standards  and  J 
procedures  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  | 
except  by  physicians  who  are  experts! 
in  these  matters.  But  paying  for  medi 
cal  care  is  something  else  again.  Th 
people  who  pay  the  bills  have  a  righ 
to  take  part  in  determining  any  or 
ganization  through  which  thei 
money  is  to  be  spent. 

"The  people,"  wrote  Justice  Olive 
Wendell  Holmes,  "have  a  right  t 
make  their  own  mistakes."  In  healtl 
insurance  this  privilege  should  not  be 
reserved  for  the  medical  profession 
Said  Dr.  John  V.  Lawrence  of  St. 
Louis,  at  the  Two  Harbors  confer- 
ence: "Producers  of  medical  services, 
can  never  accomplish  alone  methods 
of  successful  distribution;  but  en- 
lightened consumers  and  doctors 
working  together  must  furnish  the 
leadership." 
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What  Rutland  Reads 

A  publisher  asked  the  people  of  a  "typical  American  community"  what  non- 
fiction  books  interest  them.    Here  are  the  revealing  replies   they   made. 


— By  the  senior  reference  assistant  in 
the  Columbia  University  Libraries. 

Since  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1933,  Mr.  Easton 
has  done  many  things  in  many  lands 
— raised  cattle  in  Paraguay,  served  as 
the  librarian  at  the  Cooper  Union  Art 
School  in  New  York,  studied  Portu- 
guese under  a  Rockefeller  grant, 
soldiered  overseas  with  the  76th  In- 
fantry, AUS. 

He  is  now  a  candidate  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree  at  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Library  Service. 

RECENTLY  SOME  ONE  THOUSAND  SEVEN 
hundred  people  living  in  and  around 
Rutland,  Vt.,  answered  a  series  of 
questions  asked  them  by  a  book  pub- 
lisher, who  wanted  to  know  what 
nonfktion  books  "the  average  Ameri- 
can" reads,  and  what  subjects  that 
statistical  abstraction  would  like  to 
read  about — if  books  were  available  to 
him.  The  "sample"  was  a  community 
cross  section :  school  children  and  their 
parents,  members  of  a  variety  of  clubs 
and  organizations,  town  dwellers  and 
farm  dwellers,  wage  earners,  white 
collar  workers,  professional  people, 
business  executives,  church  members, 
library  patrons.  The  community  was 
a  "typical"  American  small  city,  and 
the  rural  area  surrounding  it.  The 
answers  the  publisher  received  are  sig- 
nificant for  many  reasons. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  17,500  is  officially  a 
town.  Actually,  as  the  center  of  a 
trading  population  of  75,000  people, 
it  has  the  environment  and  outlook 
of  a  small  city.  Its  roots  are  deep  in 
early  colonial  history;  its  heritage  is 
New  England;  and  even  today  its  set- 
ting in  the  Otter  River  Valley  sur- 
rounded by  farm  land  and  the  Green 
Mountains  is  serenely  rural. 

But  Rutland  has  grown  in  stages 
with  America.  The  completion  of  the 
Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad  in 
1849  brought  in  a  large  Irish  migra- 
tion to  swell  its  population.  After  the 
Civil  War,  the  exploitation  of  its 
marble  quarries  caused  new  national- 
ities— Italians,  Poles,  and  Swedes — to 
settle  there.  The  town  boasts  other 
and  larger  industries  now.  It  has  be- 
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come  a  highway,  as  well  as  a  railroad 
hub,  for  western  Vermont,  and  lies  on 
the  main  line  of  communication  from 
New  York  to  Canada.  Yet  while  Rut- 
land as  a  small  cosmopolitan  center 
has  urban  complexity,  it  is  surrounded 
and  profoundly  influenced  by  those 
who  plant  and  till  and  harvest. 

Because  the  community  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  thousands  of  medium 
sized  towns  in  the  United  States 
which  comprise  a  great  potential  book- 
buying  market,  it  was  chosen  as  the 
setting  for  this  exploration  of  reading 
interests. 

The  test  was  made  by  Doubleday 
&  Company,  publisher  of  a  list  of  non- 
fiction  books  known  as  the  New 
Home  Library.  The  original  object 
was  to  sample  the  reading  tastes  of  a 
representative  group  to  guide  the  pub- 
lisher in  putting  out  large  editions  of 
inexpensive  nonfiction. 

But  the  project  was  literally  taken 
over  by  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
community,  who  adopted  it  as  their 
own.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
energy  and  imagination  of  two  libra- 
rians, Marion  Humble  of  the  Rutland 


Free  Library  and  Doris  Bates  of  the 
Vermont  Regional  Library.  Stimu- 
lated by  them,  heads  of  schools,  clubs, 
business,  labor,  and  rural  organiza- 
tions distributed  questionnaires  to 
their  members.  And  the  members  of 
all  the  cooperating  organizations  were 
unusually  conscientious  in  answering. 

The  Questions  Asked 

The  questionnaire  was  formulated 
primarily  to  answer  four  sets  of  ques- 
tions: Where  do  you  get  your  bool(s? 
Why  do  you  read?  In  what  subjects 
are  you  interested?  What  are  your 
leisure  time  activities? 

It  was  the  third  section  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire which  brought  the  liveliest 
response.  These  replies  have  been 
analysed  and  thoroughly  studied. 
They  are  of  interest  to  all  those  who 
are  in  any  sense  educators — not  only 
classroom  teachers  and  school  admin- 
istrators, but  also  librarians,  journal- 
ists, publishers,  writers,  and  radio 
commentators — for  tastes  in  reading 
furnish  an  index  to  the  processes  of 
education  in  a  democracy,  and  to  the 
levels  of  civilization  here  in  the  U.  S. 


Photographs  by  Aldo  Mercusi,  Rutland 
The  shelf  of  new  books  attracts  Rutland  teen-agers  in  the  high  school  library 
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Starting  Young 

Very  young  Vermont  citizens 
are  initiated  into  the  fun  of  read- 
ing during  story  hours  in  the  Rut- 
land library. 

The  bookmobile,  left,  which 
seems  to  have  brought  such  pleas-' 
ure  to  the  two  boys  here  has  a 
regular  route  through  the  outly- 
ing communities.  Of  four  groups 
returning  a  hundred  or  more 
questionnaires  in  the  "reading 
taste"  test  given  to  representative 
groups  in  Rutland,  the  rural 
groups  showed  the  highest  read- 
ing interest  average  for  the  eleven 
nonfiction  subjects  listed. 

Apparently  the  bookmobile  has 
done  a  good  job  in  taking  read- 
ing to  the  farm,  and  a  book  in  a 
country  living  room  still  has  a 
competitive  edge  over  recrea- 
tional activities  the  town  may 
offer. 
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The  significance  of  the  Rutland 
project  is  not  confined  to  the  useful- 
ness of  its  results  to  educators.  It 
demonstrates  also  that  the  people  of 
an  entire  community  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  their  own  reading  habits 
to  contribute  time  and  energy  to  a 
study  of  them. 

The  questionnaire  listed  eleven  sub- 
jects of  reading  interest:  government, 
economics,  science,  psychology,  health, 
world  affairs,  vocations,  art,  music, 
handcrafts,  and  homemaking.  Obvi- 
ously these  do  not  cover  the  field  of 
nonfiction  reading.  There  are  con- 
spicuous omissions,  and  certain  sub- 
jects overlap.  The  list  was  chosen  as 
representative  of  a  wide  range  of 
popular  interests. 

In  making  the  study,  the  people  of 
the  Rutland  community  were  divided 
into  sixteen  educational,  social,  pro- 
fessional, labor,  and  commercial 
groups.  The  list  included  a  high 
school,  a  parochial  school,  a  rural 
group,  a  Roman  Catholic  adult  group, 
organized  labor,  retail  store  employes, 
and  a  variety  of  civic,  social,  and 
church  organizations. 

The  size  of  the  samples  varied  from 
470  for  the  Rutland  high  school  to 
only  14  for  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women.  Five  of  the 
club  groups  were  represented  by  fewer 
than  twenty  persons,  but  in  most  cases 
the  samples  were  fairly  representative 
of  the  section  of  the  population  in 
question. 

Of  the  four  groups  from  which  a 
hundred  or  more  questionnaires 
were  returned,  the  rural  groups 
showed  the  highest  reading  interest 
average  in  all  eleven  subjects.  That  is, 
19  percent  of  the  people  in  this  cate- 
gory— more  than  in  any  of  the  ether 
three  largest  groups — read  books  in 
the  nonfiction  fields  of  the  inquiry. 
The  figure  19  percent  compares  with 
18  percent  for  the  Catholic  adults,  15 
percent  for  the  parochial  school,  9 
percent  for  the  high  school. 

This  "reading  superiority"  of  the 
country  dwellers  over  pupils  in  two 
secondary  schools,  as  well  as  over  a 
group  of  urban  adults,  may  be  indica- 
tive of  two  things.  First,  regardless 
of  modern  roads  and  motors,  the  more 
popular  recreational  facilities  .have  not 
been  able  to  compete  with  reading  as 
a  leisure  time  activity  on  the  farms 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  city. 

Second,  the  Vermont  Regional 
Library  has  done  a  good  job  of  servic- 
ing the  rural  areas,  so  that  in  a  close 
decision,  say,  between  the  movies 
(plus  the  long  trip  to  town  and  back) 


and  the  book  in  the  living  room,  the 
book  has  a  good  chance  of  winning. 
Many  of  the  club  and  professional 
bodies,  with  membership  drawn  from 
comparatively  well-educated  or  pro- 
fessional minorities,  had  very  high 
reading  interest  averages.  Thus  the 
Zonta  Club  (executive  women)  had 
the  highest  of  all  with  more  than  38 
percent.  Rutland  high  school  teachers 
were  next  with  28  percent,  and  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  was  a  very  close  third. 

The  Topics  They  Chose 

Comparing  a  random  sample  from 
all  categories  of  the  rural  population 
with  a  similar  cross  section  of  the 
town  of  Rutland,  it  was  found  that 
the  latter  were  interested  chiefly  in 
reading  about  government,  world  af- 
fairs, psychology,  health,  and  music, 
while  the  country  residents  were  more 
apt  to  choose  books  on  science,  voca- 
tions, handcrafts,  and  homemaking. 

The  returns  from  organized  labor 
showed  a  reading  average  of  only  8 
percent,  the  lowest  of  any  group.  The 
retail  store  employes  (about  equal  in 
number  to  the  union  members  par- 
ticipating in  the  study)  averaged  al- 
most 21  percent,  surpassing  labor's  in- 
terest in  every  subject  except  hand- 
crafts  and  government. 

It  may  not  be  fair  to  comment  upon 
the  workers'  political  coming  of  age 
on  the  basis  of  such  meager  represen- 
tation. But  in  the  interests  of  good 
government,  it  is  worth  noting  that  if 
the  8  percent  reading  interest  average 
is  at  all  typical  of  what  a  larger 
sample  would  show,  then  organized 
labor  in  Rutland  (and  elsewhere)  is 
not  making  the  effort  necessary  to 
inform  itself  on  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  in  a  democracy  today. 

A  comparison  of  the  Parent-Teach- 
ers Association  with  the  parents  or- 
ganization in  the  parochial  school 
shows  little  correlation  between  the 
interests  of  the  two  groups  of  mothers. 
World  affairs,  psychology,  and  gov- 
ernment were  in  highest  favor  with 
the  public  school  parents,  while  par- 
ents of  parochial  school  children 
showed  most  enthusiasm  for  voca- 
tions, art,  music,  handcrafts,  and 
homemaking. 

World  affairs  was  by  far  the  pre- 
ferred reading  topic  of  a  majority  of 
the  groups,  as  well  as  of  a  majority 
of  the  individuals,  queried.  Psychol- 
ogy, which  rated  second  in  group 
popularity,  appeals  primarily  to  the 
well-educated  professional  people  and 
the  well-to-do  club  members.  The 


students  in  the  two  secondary  schools 
expressed  relatively  little  interest  in 
psychology,  but  the  Rutland  high 
school  teachers  gave  it  top  priority. 
None  of  the  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor  listed  it  at  all. 

Health,  which  stood  third  in  group 
popularity,  was  also  of  more  than 
average  concern  to  all  segments  of 
the  population  except  organized  labor. 
Science,  fourth  in  group  popularity, 
was  the  subject  of  greatest  interest  to 
pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  and  to 
the  rural  residents.  These  three 
groups  returned  1,047  questionnaires 
out  of  an  approximate  total  of  1,700, 
and  therefore  in  the  whole  study, 
science  stands  second  only  to  world 
affairs  in  mass  popularity. 

Government  proved  to  be  just  above 
average  in  interest  as  a  reading  topic 
in  Rutland.  A  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber feel  that  because  they  enjoy  lis- 
tening to  music  they  would  Ijke  to 
read  about  it.  Art,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  virtually  no  appeal  as  a  reading 
subject. 

Homemaking,  which  was  far  down 
the  list  in  general  popularity,  is  the 
subject  of  greatest  interest  to  the  Cath- 
olic adults.  Economics  and  vocations 
rank  next  to  last  and  last  (tenth  and 
eleventh  respectively)  as  reading  in- 
terests. As  both  these  topics  were 
among  the  most  in  demand  during 
the  "hard  times"  of  the  1930's,  this 
perhaps  signifies  that  the  next  depres- 
sion is  not  much  in  the  public  mind 
at  present. 

The  results  of  the  Rutland  inquiry 
are  encouraging.  It  is  true  that  even 
in  the  group  with  the  highest  level  of 
reading  interest  fewer  than  four  out  of 
ten  read  nonfiction  books  in  any  of 
the  eleven  listed  fields — or  expressed 
any  desire  to  read  such  books. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  questions  were  limited  to  only  one 
type  of  reading.  They  did  not  cover 
standard  fiction,  magazines,  pam- 
phlets, or  newspapers. 

The  study  further  shows  a  wide 
variety  in  reading  tastes  and  habits  as 
between  various  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  underscores  the  present  con- 
cern with  science,  and  with  the  perils 
and  opportunities  advancing  scientific 
knowledge  opens  before  us  all.  It  re- 
veals an  expansion  of  American  in- 
terest in  world  affairs,  and  a  hearten- 
ing desire  for  books  in  this  field.  But 
it  also  points  to  the  many  Americans 
who,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
our  educational  scheme,  do  not  have 
reading  interest  in  nonfiction  hooks — 
or  perhaps  in  any  books  at  all. 
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As  They  Remember  FDR 


FRANCES  PERKINS,  PRESIDENT  ROOSE- 
velt's  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  deter- 
mined early  in  her  career  as  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  not  to  talk  too  much, 
proves  to  be  a  most  observing  and 
.nstute  interpreter  of  the  character  of 
the  late  President  in  her  memoir, 
"The  Roosevelt  I  Knew"  (Viking, 
$3.75).  For  while  numerous  associates 
are  dealing  with  what  the  President 
said  and  did,  Miss  Perkins  goes  be- 
hind the  mask  and  shows  what  moved 
him  to  follow  the  program  he  devel- 
oped, how  he  obtained  his  information 
on  social  and  economic  conditions, 
what  lay  back  of  some  of  his  decisions. 
This  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
record  of  the  career  of  the  woman 
who  in  1933  left  the  office  of  Indus- 
trial Commissioner  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  become  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  yet  it  cannot  help  dealing 
with  the  major  issues  that  affected 
her  work  in  Washington. 

How  FDR  Worked 

The  unemployment  problem  and 
work  relief;  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  NRA;  the  battle  over 
wages  and  hours;  social  security;  the 
sit-down  strikes;  "the  trouble  in  coal" 
—these  and  many  other  matters  came 
up  for  discussion  and  action  between 
ihe  Executive  and  his  Secretary  of 
Labor.  And  the  quiet-spoken  woman 
in  the  Cabinet,  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  and  was  of- 
ten characterized  as  a  do-nothing, 
turns  out  to  have  had  a  strong  influ- 
ence qn  policy  and  to  have  furnished 
the  President  with  much  of  the  spe- 
cific information  that  he  needed. 

This  is  not  disclosed  in  a  spirit  of 
boasting;  Miss  Perkins  is  a  most  un- 
.issuming  author.  But  her  chronicle 
shows  how  well  she  knew  her  work, 
how  thoroughly  she  studied  every  sit- 
uation, and  how  much  the  President 
leaned  on  her.  Moreover,  she  shows 
that  even  in  the  most  complicated  of 
industrial  situations,  the  personal  touch 
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often  was  more  valuable  than  a  bar- 
rage of  figures.  Human  pride,  vanity, 
and  self-importance  enter  into  dis- 
putes; face-saving  is  as  necessary  in 
the  United  States  as  in  China. 

The  President,  according  to  her  in- 
terpretation, was  a  master  of  personal 
relations;  he  adopted  a  friendly,  in- 
timate attitude  toward  men  he  met 
for  the  first  time;  he  took  for  granted 
that  everyone  wanted  to  work  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  and  felt 
aggrieved  when  his  particular  plans 
were  not  welcomed. 

There  were  the  sit-down  strikes  of 
1935  and  1936.  Miss  Perkins  discloses 
how  greatly  they  "surprised  and  be- 
wildered" the  President  and  even  the 
labor  leaders.  "Certainly  the  sit-down 
strike  is  unwise  and  demoralizing," 
she  writes.  "It  imperils  the  stability 
of  the  union,  the  safety  of  the  plant, 
and  the  peace  and  order  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Miss  Perkins  thinks  the  motor  car 
manufacturers  should  have  helped 
correct  "the  obvious  bad  behavior"  by 
agreeing  at  once  to  bargain.  But  they 
refused  to  do  so  while  the  men  oc- 
cupied the  plants,  and  neither  John  L. 
Lewis,  Sidney  Hillman,  nor  Lee  Press- 
man was  able  to  get  the  men  to  leave. 
Governor  Murphy — generally  believed 
by  the  public  to  have  been  wholly  in 
favor  of  sit-down  strikes — is  reported 
by  Miss  Perkins  to  have  called  the 
men's  action  "morally  repulsive." 
Thus,  on  the  inside  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  the  criticism  was  al- 
most as  drastic  as  on  the  outside. 

Here  Miss  Perkins  begged  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  personal  appeal  to 
William  Knudsen,  then  head  of  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  in 
bed  with  a  sick  headache,  but  he 
agreed,  and  when  he  had  Mr.  Knud- 
sen on  the  wire  his  pleasant  voice  did 
not  betrav  his  illness.  It  was  "Is  that 
you,  Bill?"  to  a  man  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  never  seen.  On  this  intimate  note 
the  conversation  proceeded  until  Mr. 


Knudsen  agreed  to  meet  a  committee 
of  the  workers. 

The  Mind  of  FDR 

One  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book 
is  called  "A  Mind  in  the  Making." 

There  have  been  a  great  many  de- 
scriptions of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at 
work,  but  none  giving  this  detailed, 
comprehensive  account  of  his  mental 
growth  and  equipment.  It  is  an  effec- 
tive brake  on  the  legend  that  here 
was  a  superman.  He  was  not  even  ex- 
pert on  many  subjects,  though  he  was 
widely  read,  well  informed,  and  had 
a  good  memory.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  intelligence,  says  Miss  Perkins, 
but  "he  did  not  enjoy  the  intellectual 
process  for  its  own  sake."  Feeling  en- 
tered into  his  judgments.  His  study 
of  documents  was  not  profound.  "His 
way  was  that  of  the  common  man  as 
opposed  to  the  intellectual  and  un- 
common man." 

He  had  some  blind  spots.  When 
Miss  Perkins  says  that  "Roosevelt 
never  understood  the  point  of  view 
of  the  business  community,  nor  could 
he  make  out  why  it  didn't  like  him," 
she  verifies  the  impression  of  business- 
men. Her  key  to  this  attitude  is  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not  judge  a  situ- 
ation by  its  financial  possibilities; 
making  a  profit  did  not  always  appeal 
to  him.  She  agrees  that  perhaps  his 
lifelong  freedom  from  the  necessity  of 
making  a  living  influenced  his  atti- 
tude. This,  too,  was  said  of  him  by 
his  critics  among  businessmen. 

After  Miss  Perkins  realized  that 
Roosevelt  was  eye-minded,  her  prac- 
tice was  to  make  a  memorandum  of 
the  points  she  wished  to  bring  up  and 
lay  this  before  the  President  in  her 
conferences  with  him.  She  would  go 
over  it  twice,  telling  him  clearly  what 
was  suggested  and  why,  and  who  was 
opposed,  who  supported  it.  At  the 
conclusion  she  would  repeat  his  de- 
cision, and  get  his  specific  approval. 

"He  never  let  me  down,"  she  says. 
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"There  are  others  who  say  that 
Roosevelt  sometimes  let  them  down 
after  he  had  told  them  he  was  in 
favor  of  a  particular  project.  My  own 
belief  is  that  they  did  not  sufficiently 
prepare  it  for  him.  They  did  not  tell 
him  what  the  opposition  was." 

"Roosevelt's  plans  were  never  thor- 
oughly thought  out.  They  were  bur- 
geoning plans;  they  were  next  steps; 
one  plan  grew  out  of  another.  .  .  . 
Overshadowing  them  all  was  his  feel- 
ing that  nothing  in  human  judgment 
is  final."  It  is  worth  mentioning  that 
Roosevelt  did  not  believe  that  the  gov- 
ernment development  of  hydroelectric 
power  on  the  Tennessee  and  Missouri 
rivers  meant  the  nationalization  of 
utilities,  nor  did  he  wish  the  plan  to 
be  generally  followed;  also,  that  dur- 
ing the  coal  mining  disputes  Secretary 
Ickes  was  against  taking  over  the 
mines  because  the  government  could 
not  run  them.  "This  isn't  a  nationali- 
zation program  we  have  undertaken 
with  Roosevelt,"  said  he.  Possibly 
more  explicit  publicity  on  this  point 
would  have  allayed  the  fears  of  in- 
vestors. 

Miss  Perkins  declares  that  "Roose- 
velt took  almost  no  part  in  the  labor 
disputes,  strikes,  and  settlement  of 
strikes,"  and  that  he  was  not  a  good 
negotiator  in  a  labor  dispute.  He 
stood  behind  his  officials.  The  split  in 
pe  labor  movement  surprised  him, 


Last  Tribute  (April  1945) 

This  and  the  cartoon  below,  by  David  Low  of  the  Evening  Standard,  London,  are 
from  "Years  of  Wrath,  a  Cartoon  History:  1931-1945,"  recently  published  by 
Simon  and  Schuster  ($3.75).  Background  text  by  the  news  analyst  Quincy  Howe 
accompanies  each  of  the  300  cartoons  in  the  book.  Low  has  no  equal  for  wise  and 
barbed  comment  on  the  men  and  political  events  of  our  bitter  times. 


and  the  belligerent  attitude  of  John  L. 
Lewis  still  more.  "He  could  hardly 
believe  that  more  than  the  stated  rea- 
son lay  back  of  a  strike  call."  The 
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President  wanted  to  believe  the  best 
of  the  unions  and  to  help  them  raise 
the  workingman's  standard  of  living, 
but  of  the  intricate  maneuvers  and 
acrimonious  controversies  inside 
unions  he  had  little  understanding. 

Likewise,  as  John  Maynard  Keynes 
found  out,  he  was  not  a  man  of  eco- 
nomic mind.  Keynes  told  Miss 
Perkins  he  had  "supposed  the  Presi- 
dent was  more  literate,  economically 
speaking." 

The  portrait  that  she  paints,  there- 
fore, is  the  democratic  man,  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  this  country,  is  ready  to 
experiment  with  the  tools  of  govern- 
ment to  improve  the  lot  of  rnan^  who 
is  loyal  to  certain  basic  principles 
rather  than  party  programs.  This  pic- 
ture of  Franklin  Roosevelt  shows  that, 
in  the  most  technical  period  of  man's 
history,  in  spite  of  tons  of  statutes  and 
law  books,  human  warmth  and  feel- 
ing still  can  affect  the  economic  and 
social  relations  of  citizens,  no  less  than 
the  comity  of  nations  outside  our 
borders. 

His  Son's  Story 

President  Roosevelt's  basic  determi- 
nation to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
comes  to  the  front  also  in  his  talks 
with  his  son,  Elliott,  who  as  an  officer 
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of  the  Air  Corps  accompanied  .his 
father  to  the  meetings  at  Argentia, 
where  the  Atlantic  Charter  was 
drafted;  to  Casablanca,  Cairo,  and 
Teheran.  While  the  emphasis  of  the 
book  ("As  He  saw  It,"  by  Elliott 
Roosevelt.  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce, 
$3)  is  on  world  politics,  the  subject 
of  unequal  living  conditions  in  Mo- 
rocco, India,  Burma,  and  other  regions 
of  the  globe  is  touched  on  repeatedly. 
Elliott  Roosevelt,  whose  object  in 
writing  the  book  was  to  prevent  the 
wrecking  of  what  he  calls  his  father's 
plans  for  the  peace,  declares  that  the 
President  embarassed  Winston 
Churchill,  then  Prime  Minister,  and 
cheered  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  by  his 
attacks  on  the  exploitation  of  colonies 
by  absentee  landlords. 

"  'I  am  firmly  of  the  belief,' "  he 
quotes  the  President  at  Argentia, 
"  'that  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  stable 
peace  it  must  involve  the  development 
of  backward  countries.  Backward 
peoples.  How  can  this  be  done?  It 
can't  be  done,  obviously,  by  eighteenth 
century  methods.' "  The  Prime  Min- 
ister asks  who  is  talking  eighteenth 
century  methods. 

'  'Whichever  of  your  ministers  rec- 
ommends a  policy  which  takes  wealth 
in  raw  materials  out  of  a  colonial 
country,  but  which  returns  nothing  to 
the  people  of  that  country  in  consid- 
eration,'" the  President  replied. 
'  Twentieth  century  methods  involve 
bringing  industry  to  these  colonies. 
Twentieth  century  methods  include 
increasing  the  wealth  of  a  people  by 
increasing  their  standards  of  living,  by 
educating  them,  by  bringing  them 
sanitation — by  making  sure  that  they 
get  a  return  for  the  raw  wealth  of 
their  community.' " 

After  mentioning  India  and  the 
Philippines,  the  President  also  de- 
clared that  "  'the  structure  of  the  peace 
demands  and  will  get  equality  of  peo- 
ples. Equality  of  peoples  involves  the 
utmost  freedom  of  competitive 
trade.'"  At  another  time  the  Presi- 
dent told  his  son  that  he  expected  the 
peace  to  change  the  administration  of 
French  Indo-China,  which  "  'liberated 
in  main  part  by  American  arms  and 
American  troops,  should  never  be 
simply  handed  back  to  the  French,  to 
be  milked  by  their  imperialists  as  had 
been  the  case  for  decades.' " 

When,  at  Casablanca,  the  President 
became  interested  in  the  possibilities 
of  development  in  Tunisia,  he  said 
that  if  the  Atlas  mountains  rivers, 
which  disappeared  under  the  Sahara, 


were  diverted  for  irrigation  "  'it'd 
make  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Califor- 
nia look  like  a  cabbage  patch.' " 

Elliott  Roosevelt  knew  that  this  was 
his  father's  favorite  subject.  "Franklin 
(Jr.)  and  I  winked  at  each  other,"  he 
writes;  "Father  was  having  the  time 
of  his  life,  his  active  mind  and  quick 
imagination  working  overtime  as  we 
all  speculated  on  what  intelligent 
planning  could  do  for  diis  land." 

The  bulk  of  this  book  interprets  the 
President's  political  attitudes  and  de- 
clares that  he  was  suspicious  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  motives,  lacked  confidence 
in  General  de  Gaulle,  but  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  by 
forcing  de  Gaulle  and  General  Giraud 
to  agree  to  act  together. 

Much  of  the  son's  interpretation 
of  the  casual  remarks  of  his  father 
seems  injudicious  -  -  an  undiscrimi- 
nating  presentation  in  terms  of  black 
and  white,  friends  and  enemies.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt's  statement  in  the 
foreword  that  "many  of  the  people 
who  heard  the  conversations  recorded 
herein,  interpreted  them  differently, 
according  to  their  own  thoughts  and 
beliefs,"  suggests  the  subjective  charac- 
ter of  these  memoirs. 

BEATRICE    WEBB,    by    Margaret    Cole. 
Harcourt,  Brace.    $3. 

THIS    IS    A    SMALL    BOOK    BUT    IT    IS    AN 

important  one.  Any  person  interested 
in  social  history  and  in  current  social 
legislation  will  enjoy  it.  But  there  are 
certain  people  who  should  be  urged 
to  read  it — for  example,  the  intellec- 
tual liberals  who  have  some  contempt 
for  the  "practical  politician,"  some 
scorn  for  anyone  who  will  accept  a 
social  gain  short  of  the  ideal  goal, 
who  regard  such  partial  legislative  vic- 
tories not  as  steps  in  a  social  evolu- 
tionary process  but  as  "compromise," 
or  "surrender  to  the  interests."  I  hope, 
too,  it  may  be  read  by  the  more  leftist 
liberals  who  insist  upon  Marx,  who 
see  no  other  form  of  collectivism  or 
socialism. 

Then,  too,  it  would  be  good  read- 
ing for  the  young  progressives,  many 
of  them  among  the  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  who  must  learn  that  work — 
constant,  intelligent,  courageous  work 
— and  ability  to  meet  defeat  but  never 
to  admit  it,  is  a  fundamental  price 
which  must  be  paid  for  progress  un- 
der democracy  and  our  American  eco- 
nomic system. 

England  today  stands  as  a  living 
memorial  to  the  Webbs  and  their 
Fabian  associates.  For  England,  true 


to  their  middle  of  the  road  tradition, 
stands  today  between  the  old  order 
of  individualism  and  of  pure  capi- 
talism on  the  one  hand,  and  Soviet 
communism  on  the  other.  The 
Labour  Party  is  attempting  to  salvage 
the  best  of  the  old  and  still  meet  the 
new  economic  conditions  in  the  world 
with  new  forms  of  government  and 
of  economic  organization.  The  so- 
cialism of  the  British  Labour  Party 
is  based  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
Fabians.  Thus  the  Webbs — Beatrice 
and  Sidney — may  well  be  said  to  exert 
an  active  influence  in  the  vast  struggle 
of  ideologies  going  on  today. 

In  this  connection,  too,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  White  Paper 
of  1944  and  the  Beveridge  Report 
both  carried  government  policies  for- 
ward toward  what  Beatrice  Webb  had 
outlined  in  the  famous  Minority  Re- 
port on  the  Poor  Laws  in  1909. 

The  life  of  Beatrice  Webb,*  as  pre- 
sented in  this  book,  shows  very  clearly 
that  she  learned  what  too  many  think- 
ing people  today  have  not  learned — 
that  in  working  for  social  progress, 
we  cannot  rely  too  heavily  or  too  ex- 
clusively upon  reason,  we  cannot  just 
persuade.  Public  emotion  and  re- 
action must  be  taken  into  account; 
and  above  all  we  must  have  not  only 
social  principles  but  also  leaders.  We 
need  a  Roosevelt,  a  Bowles,  to  lead 
the  people  to  understand  and  to  want 
what  a  Hansen  has  taught  in  soci 
economics. 

Beatrice  Webb  saw  the  great  need 
for  education  in  the  social  sciences 
and  especially  in  economics.  With 
her  husband,  Sidney  Webb,  she  was 
the  great  factor  in  founding  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  and  in 
launching  The  New  Statesman. 

One  would  wish  that  Margaret 
Cole  had  given  us  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  this  happy  marriage,  o! 
the  working  partnership  of  the 
Webbs.  What  she  does  present  makes 
one  look  forward  to  the  publication 
of  "Our  Partnership,"  a  book  which 
Beatrice  Webb  left  in  manuscript  at 
her  death. 

There   are   many   young   people   ir 
our    country    today    who    have    t! 
equivalent  of  "/1000  a  year"  whic 
the  Webbs  used  as  their  passport 
freedom  to  work  for  the  communit 
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*  Beatrice  Webb  wrote  for  us  twenty  years 
three  autobiographical  sketches:  "The  England 
Which  I  Was  Reared"  (January  1926):  "Herbet 
Spencer:  and  My  Search  for  a  Creed"  (Febrt 
ary) ;  "Charles  Booth  and  My  Search  for  a  Craft 
(March).  The  articles  were  drawn  from  h« 
book,  "My  Apprenticeship,"  published  by  Loni 
mans,  Green  the  following  winter. — THE  EDITOR 
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Today  we  need  such  devoted,  objec- 
tive, intelligent  workers.  Perhaps  this 
little  book  may  inspire  more  of  our 
well  equipped  young  people  who  have 
inherited  economic  security  to  use  it 
for  rigorous,  fundamental  wnrk  in  the 
social  sciences  and  in  pel. tics,  free 
from  the  entangling  re.s'raints  of 
classroom  bells,  examination  papers, 
and  other  time  and  energy  consumers 
which  too  often  must  accompany  the 
earning  of  a  living  by  work  in  the 
social  sciences. 

CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 
Representative,  2nd  Congressional 
District  of  Connecticut 

MY  BOYHOOD  IN  A  PARSONAGE,  by 
Thomas  W.  Lament.  Harper.  #2.50. 

THOMAS  W.  LAMONT'S  BACKWARD 
>lance  at  his  early  youth  gives  a  vivid 
>icture  of  the  roots  and  rise  of  a  for- 
unate  American.  "For  my  Children 
nd  my  Grandchildren,"  he  writes  on 
he  fly  leaf  of  the  little  volume;  but 
he  book  is  meat  for  any  American 
hild  of  the  last  decades  of  the  nine- 
eenth  century,  and  such  of  their  chil- 
Iren,  if  not  grandchildren,  as  may 
are  to  know  how  an  indigenous 
American  boy,  born  in  1870,  with 
ofty  spiritual  inheritance  and  meager 
conomic  circumstances,  found  life, 
ived  it  eagerly,  and  in  the  end  came 
o  high  station. 

The  story  is  written  with  the  facility 
of  a  former  editor  of  The  Crimson, 
reporter  on  the  old  New  Yor^ 
Tribune,  and  a  conscientious  student 
of  the  Harvard  Department  of 
inglish  under  the  illustrious  Professor 
Cittredge'in  the  golden  Eliot  days. 

The  tale  opens  with  an  allusion  to 
he  author's  mother,  who,  in  the 
month  before  his  birth,  would  sit  on 
he  porch  of  her  husband's  parsonage 
'looking  westward  to  the  Catskill 
/fountains,"  praying  that  her  coming 
child  might  be  "a  serene  and  sturdy 
son."  And  why  not?  The  Lamont 
incesters,  long  resident  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  of  Scottish  stock  on  the 
father's  side  and  Scots-Irish  on  the 
mother's,  were  just  the  forebears  one 
would  choose  for  a  child  of  that  char- 
acter. . 

Among  these  forebears  was  the 
*reat-great-grandfather,  William  La- 
ment, who  fought  in  the  Revolution 
md  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  sur- 
•ender  of  the  British  forces  under  Bur- 
*oyne.  And  there  was  the  paternal 
;randmother,  who  married  at  fifteen, 
)ore  fifteen  children,  and  lived  forty- 
ive  years  a  widow.  At  the  family  re- 


unions she  always  had  a  book  in  her 
hand. 

The  deep,  lasting  family  unity 
which  brought  about  these  reunions 
gave  the  boy  a  sense  of  solid  back- 
ground. He  was  steeped  not  merely 
in  the  life  of  America  but  of  the  very 
locality  in  which  he  was  born.  This 
locality  and  his  ancestry  prompted  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Revolution.  "I 
never  had  to  study  our  Colonial  or 
Revolutionary  history,"  he  wrote.  "I 
knew  it  by  heart  by  the  time  I  was 
ten." 

Born  in  the  town  of  Claverack  on 
the  Hudson  near  Albany,  his  life  was 
lived  in  a  series  of  small  valley  towns 
until  he  went  away  to  school.  His 
father  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  al- 
most by  inheritance,  and  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  Methodists,  the  pastor 
was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  with 
one  flock. 

Church,  prayer  meetings,  school, 
family  singing,  skating,  swimming, 
chores,  and  books — many  books,  good 
books — made  up  the  years  until,  at 
thirteen,  young  Lamont  was  sent  to 
Exeter.  It  is  the  Exeter  days  to  which 
he  looks  back  with  special  zest  and 
lively  recollection.  Exeter  is  his  great 
love.  If  he  had  to  choose  between  the 
days  at  Exeter  and  those  at  Harvard, 
he  says,  his  choice  would  be  the 
former. 

The  Exeter  letters  will  be  read  with 
avidity  by  parents  of  school  boys,  who, 
no  doubt,  are  generally  less  expressive 
than  was  this  young  lad.  To  his  father 
he  wrote  in  his  first  year:  "Tell  Mama 
my  gray  everyday  trousers  have  such 
a  hole  in  the  seat  that  they  cannot  be 
mended  with  darning.  They  will  have 
to  have  a  patch  and  I  do  not  feel 
capable  of  that."  And  again,  "I  gave 
the  check  to  the  clerk  and  saw  him 
put  it  down  to  mv  credit  in  his  book." 
(Italics  mine.) 

From  Exeter  to  Harvard,  and  to 
more  and  more  successes  —  among 
these  Hasty  Pudding,  an  editorship  of 
The  Crimson,  and  business  editor  of 
the  then  excellent  Harvard  Monthly. 
The  editorial  board  of  the  Monthly 
met  once  a  month  to  plan  the  next 
issue.  Norman  Hapgood,  William 
Vaughan  Moody,  and  Robert  Morss 
Lovett  were  in  the  group  that  the  au- 
thor remembers  with  warm  satisfac- 
tion. 

From  Harvard  and  its  enthusiasm 
in  enriching  the  personalities  of  those 
who  made  the  most  of  its  offerings, 
Lamont  took  a  rich  harvest  of  catholic 
interest  and  delight  in  living. 


In  these  brief  chapters  of  happy 
childhood  and  his  early  life,  the  au- 
thor foretells  his  future  success  story 
by  all  the  implications  of  zeal  and 
character  the  simple  chronicle  reveals. 
A  story  of  a  fortunate  life  so  well  be- 
gun deserves  continuance.  If  written, 
it  is  certain  to  fulfill  the  promise  of 
these  first  chapters.  HENRY  BRUERE 
President,  The  Bowery  Savings  Banl{, 
New  Yor\  City 


THE  GROWTH  OF  CONSTITUTION. 
AL  POWER  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  by  Carl  Brent  Swisher.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  $2.50. 

PROFESSOR  SWISHER'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
growth  of  national  power  under  the 
Constitution  is  characterized  by  good 
writing,  good  sense,  and  good  humor, 
by  an  admirable  selection  of  illustra- 
tive materials,  and  by  the  trained  in- 
sight of  the  specialist. 

The  story  told  is,  in  effect,  that  of 
the  transformation  of  the  Constitution 
from  an  instrument  of  rights  —  states 
rights,  private  rights  —  into  an  instru- 
ment of  power;  from  a  constitution  of 
checks  and  balances  into  a  constitu- 
tion of  merged  powers,  or  powers  on 
their  way  to  being  merged. 

The  author  is  by  no  means  a  one 
hundred  percent  advocate  of  prevail- 
ing tendencies.  Indeed,  clear-eyed  dis- 
cernment of  the  problems  bred  by 
these  tendencies  is  a  signal  feature  of 
his  treatment.  In  an  excellent  chapter 
on  "The  Shifting  Boundaries  of  Fed- 
eralism" he  urges  the  continued  need 
for  the  states  as  forums  for  the  prac- 
tice of  democracy,  but  at  the  same 
time  recognizes  that  "certain  domi- 
nant tendencies  in  American  eco- 
nomic development  and  certain  tired 
spots  in  the  moral  spine  of  the  Ameri- 
can peoples  endanger  the  vitality  of 
local  government  in  the  United 
States." 

His  brief  assessment  of  the  validity 
today  of  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  powers,  with  which  he  closes  an 
interesting  survey  of  the  past  relations 
of  Congress,  President,  and  Court, 
shows  the  same  detachment. 

"The  conscious  desire  to  rule  il- 
legally," he  remarks,  "has  not  been  a 
highly  influential  factor  in  American 
constitutional  experience";  but  that 
fact  does  not  permit  us  to  forget  the 
tendency  of  men  and  agencies  "to 
identify  the  welfare  of  the  country 
with  their  own  conceptions  of  govern- 
ment" and  with  their  own  mainte- 
nance "in  the  unrestrained  exercise  of 
power."  And  he  later  expresses  the 
opinion  that  if  "Congress  and  Presi- 
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dent  continue  to  establish  and  expand 
administrative  agencies  and  endow 
them  with  sweeping  powers,  the  task 
of  disciplining  such  agencies  and 
keeping  their  conduct  in  line  with  our 
fundamental  conceptions  of  justice 
will  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
important  that  the  government  and 
the  people  have  to  face." 

Pertinent  to  a  crucial  issue  of  the 
moment  is  his  review  of  the  Court's 
strong  intervention  in  recent  years  in 
the  field  of  labor  relations.  Referring 
to  the  recent  decision  in  Thomas  v. 
Collins  (323  U.S.  516),  he  says:  "The 
decision  seems  to  reveal  a  tenderness 
of  judicial  feeling  toward  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  workers  which  does 
not  apply  to  the  same  rights  of  em- 
ployers" and  "It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  principle  [of  equality  of 
bargaining  power]  is  flexible  enough 
for  use  as  a  curb  upon  the  liberty  of 
workers  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
acquire  overwhelming  power  .  .  . 
through  united  and  organized  action." 

Equally  well  considered,  to  the  re- 
viewer's way  of  thinking  at  least,  are 
Professor  Swisher's  views  on  the  con- 
duct of  our  international  relations.  He 
says: 

For  the  postwar  era,  we  must,  if 
democracy  is  to  be  preserved,  see  that 
the  American  people,  and  officials  of  all 
branches  of  the  national  government,  de- 
velop a  working  knowledge  of  the  han- 
dling of  our  foreign  affairs.  ...  In 
matters  as  important  as  these,  no  Presi- 
dent is  wise  enough  to  do  all  our  think- 
ing for  us.  .  .  .  No  man  or  group  of  men 
should  be  permitted  to  lead  us  far  in 
the  direction  of  permanent  commitments 
without  a  clear  mandate  from  the 
American  people. 

Nor  is  Professor  Swisher  a  cham- 
pion of  overweening  executive  power 
in  the  domestic  field.  "We  find  that 
branch,"  he  writes,  "at  present  per- 
haps more  alive  to  the  changing  tasks 
of  government  than  the  other  two." 
But  "we  have  no  reason  for  believing 
that  Congress  could  not  in  time 
develop  within  itself  capacity  for  con- 
structive and  integrated  planning  of 
the  field  of  operations  of  the  federal 
government." 

Indeed,  it  is  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment (including  the  administrative 
agencies)  that  he  finds  "the  most  evi- 
dence of  organizational  chaos  and  the 
least  tolerance  for  the  principle  of  the 
rule  of  law,"  whereupon  he  com- 
ments: "The  reorganization  and  dis- 
ciplining of  the  executive  branch  will 
inevitably  receive  much  attention  dur- 
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ing  the  years  immediately  ahead." 

Only  twice  does  the  author  depart 
from  his  general  urbanity:  once  in  a 
scornful  reference  to  the  NAM,  once 
in  a  similar  reference  to  the  "garru- 
lous congress  woman"  —  unnamed!  — 
who  coined  the  term  "globaloney." 

This  is  a  book  which  no  serious 
student  of  current  affairs  should  miss 
reading.  EDWARD  S.  CORWIN 

Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
Princeton  University 

THIEVES  IN  THE  NIGHT,   by  Arthur 
Koestler.  Macmillan.  #2.75. 

IN  AN  ESSAY  ON  "THE  NOVELIST'S  TEMP- 

tations,"  Arthur  Koestler  tells  of  one 
of  the  Russians,  probably  Turgenev, 
who  could  write  only  when  he  sat 
facing  an  open  window  with  his  feet 
in  a  bucket  of  hot  water.  The  hot 
water  bucket,  Mr.  Koestler  believes, 
stands  for  inspiration,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  the  creative  source,  the 
open  window  for  the  outer  world,  the 
raw  material  of  the  artist's  creation. 

With  these  two  to  draw  on,  the 
novelist  faces  several  temptations.  He 
may  be  tempted  to  close  the  curtains, 
shutting  out  din  and  confusion  to 
give  himself  an  ivory  tower  peace.  Or 
he  may  be  so  fascinated  by  life  that  he 
takes  his  feet  out  of  the  bucket,  leans 
out  of  the  window,  and  indulges  in 
mere  undigested  reporting.  Or  he  may 
close  the  shutters  part  way,  giving 
himself  a  limited  view  of  one  small 
and  perhaps  not  very  important  part 
of  the  scene. 

Surely  few  subjects  could  have  pre- 
sented these  temptations  as  forcefully 
as  the  subject  of  Mr.  Koestler's  pres- 
ent novel — Palestine  in  the  years  1937 
through  1939.  Then,  as  today,  that 
ancient  land  rang  with  the  conflict  of 
Arab,  Hebrew,  and  Briton.  Collection 
boxes  in  Jewish  meeting  places 
throughout  the  world  and  larger  do- 
nations from  the  well-to-do  had  built 
up  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  out  of 
which,  at  fantastic  prices,  a  people  had 
been  buying  back  wastes  of  sand  and 
rock  and  swamp  to  build  a  homeland. 
Then,  as  now,  millions  of  the  hunted 
in  Europe's  ghettos  looked  to  it  as 
their  only  hope  of  survival,  and  boat- 
loads of  the  desperate  were  being 
smuggled  in.  Millions  more  looked 
to  it  as  their  beacon  of  hope  and  self- 
respect.  ".  .  .  when  a  Jew  returns  to 
this  land  and  sees  a  stone  and  says, 
This  stone  is  mine,  then  something 
snaps  in  him  that  has  been  tense  for 
two  thousand  years." 

"Thieves  in  the  Night"  tells  of  a 


handful  of  thirty-odd  youngsters  who, 
after  five  years  of  training  and  prepar- 
ation, move  in  to  an  arid  hill,  defend 
it  with  trenches  and  guns  against  the 
Arabs  from  whom  the  National  Fund 
had  purchased  it,  and  start  from 
scratch  to  build  another  of  the  Hebrew 
communal  villages  that  dot  the  land 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  Most  of  them 
came  from  the  youth  movements  of 
central  Europe;  young  as  they  were, 
their  past  was  black  with  things  to 
forget,  though  the  full  force  of  the 
upsurge  of  savagery  had  not  yet 
broken  over  Europe.  One,  about 
whom  the  story  revolves,  was  a  young 
Englishman  who  had  chosen  to  es- 
pouse the  Jewish  half  of  his  heritage. 

As  an  isolated  group,  they  are 
stirred  by  the  emotional  currents  and 
cross  currents  of  people  with  different 
backgrounds  and  philosophies  who  are 
dependent  on  one  another.  They  are 
also  a  microcosm  which  reflects  the 
fates  of  decisions  in  capitals  the 
world  over,  the  hopes  and  fears  and 
misgivings  of  the  millions  for  whom, 
fundamentally,  they  underwent  dan- 
ger and  hardships  and  incredible  toil 
as,  stone  by  stone,  they  worked  to 
build  a  new  way  of  life. 

Mr.    Koestler    is    preeminently    a 
novelist,  and  Joseph,  Simon,  Dina,  and 
the  rest  are  human  beings  who,  as 
individuals,  become  the  reader's  con- 
cern.   At  the  same  time,  the  author 
has  not  drawn  the  shutters  against 
any  of  the  tangle  of  issues  that  rack 
Palestine.    The   story    shows   quietly 
and  convincingly  the  background  of 
the  tragic  events  of  today  in  the  grow- 
ing  resistance    movement,    of    which 
Joseph  becomes  a  part,  and  the  deep- 
ening conviction  among  many  hard- 
headed  young  idealists  that,  like  it  or 
not,    terror    must    be    countered    by 
terror,  not  as  vengeance  or  retribution 
but  "for  purely  logical  reasons."   Th 
polite   rationalism  of  the  British,  a 
ease  with  the  Arabs  but  'puzzled  as  ti 
how  one  treats  "white  natives,"  am 
the   Arab   opposition   to  change   ar 
juxtaposed  with  the  determination  o 
people  who  crave  a  home. 

" '.  .  .  Jewry  is  a  sick  race,'  Josepl 
thought;  'its  disease  is  homelessnes 
and  it  can  only  be  cured  by  abolish 
ing  its  homelessness.' "  Yet  biology  i 
not  the  explanation.  Joseph  goes  on 

For  Jews  were  not  an  accident  of  race 
but  simply  man's  condition  carried  to  it 
extreme — a  branch  of  the  species  touched 
on  the  raw.  Exiled  in  Egypt,  in  Babylon 
and  now  all  over  die  world,  they  ha 
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to  develop  peculiar  traits;  they  had  no 
time  nor  chance  to  grow  that  hide  of 
complacency,  of  a  specious  security, 
which  makes  man  insensitive  to  and 
forgetful  of  the  tragic  essence  of  his 
condition.  They  were  the  natural  target 
of  all  malcontents,  because  they  were 
so  exasperatingly  and  abnormally  hu- 
man. 

Whatever  his  stand  on  the  political 
issues,  no  open-minded  reader  of  this 
story  can  fail  to  gain  insight  into  the 
news  that  now  comes  from  Palestine. 
The  contribution  of  this  beautiful  and 
quietly  assured  novel,  however,  lies  in 
its  search  into  motives  and  strivings 
common  to  all  humanity — deeper  than 
any  "Jewish  question"  (or  Arab  ques- 
tion or  British  Empire  question).  In- 
terest in  the  story  and  in  the  picture 
of  Palestine  Mr.  Koestler  offers  makes 
this  a  hard  book  to  put  down;  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  its  portraits  of 
human  beings  will  make  it  equally 
hard  to  forget.  It  is  spacious  and  pow- 
erful, the  book  of  an  intelligent  and 
sensitive  man  looking  out  over  wide 
horizons.  MARY  Ross 

Wilton,  Conn. 

CONCORD  AND  LIBERTY,  by  Jose 
Ortega  y  Gasset.  Translated  by  He'lene 
Weyl.  Norton.  #2.75. 

Now  THAT  JOSE  ORTEGA  Y  GASSET  HAS 
made  his  peace  with  Franco  and  re- 
turned to  Spain,  the  political  aura 
that  so  long  distorted  (and  in  liberal 
quarters  enhanced)  his  reputation  has 
begun  to  clear.  Since  the  uprising  of 
the  generals  in  1936  his  position  has 
been  obscure.  Known  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  intellectual  ferment  that 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
downfall  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
creation  of  the  Republic,  he  made 
evident  before  the  end  of  the  Repub- 
lic's first  year  that  its  practice  did  not 
accord  with  his  theories  of  what  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be.  When  the  gen- 
erals attacked  it  he  fled  to  Holland 
where  he  lived  unhappily  until  their 
backers.  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  ex- 
tended the  thenrer  of  their  operations 
over  Europe.  Then  he  made  his  way 
painfully  to  Argentina. 

There  he  was  1'onized,  but  he  was 
not  happy  in  exile,  nor  did  he  enjoy 
the  role  of  political  martyr  which  cir- 
cumstances and  some  of  his  admirers 
had  forced  on  him.  Personally  and 
politically  his  loyalties  were  divided. 
He  had  fallen  out  with  the  Republic, 
but  his  past  made  him  anathema  to 
the  Falange,  and  his  two  sons  had 
joined  forces  with  Franco.  Educated 


in  Germany,  proud  of  being  a  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  a  Spaniard,  he  was  in 
Buenos  Aires  doubly  exiled  from  the 
country  and  the  continent  he  loved. 

His  happiest  years  were  those  be- 
fore 1936  when  he  was  the  critical  god 
of  young  artists  and  intellectuals  in 
Madrid.  The  hard  decade  since  has 
saddened  and  embittered  him,  and 
while  his  experiences  have  widened 
his  audience  they  have  not  done  much 
to  increase  his  fame. 

This  is  no  place  for  an  extended 
study  of  Senor  Ortega's  contribution 
to  modern  thinking,  but  it  may  be 
significant  that  philosophers,  at  least 
in  the  United  States,  tend  to  class  him 
as  a  journalist  and  a  teacher,  while 
journalists  consider  him  a  political 
philosopher,  a  writer  arid  an  editor. 
Conservatives  have  called  him  a  dan- 
gerous radical,  and  liberals  have 
pointed  out  his  apparent  love  for  the 
aristocratic  tradition. 

His  fame  here  was  largely  created 
by  his  first  translated  book  "The  Re- 
volt of  the  Masses,"  and  each  new 
volume  brought  out  by  his  devoted 
publisher  bears  reference  to  that  ear- 
lier work.  This  new  "Concord  and 
Liberty"  rides  on  the  same  wave.  It 
adds  little  to  the  previous  fabric  of 
the  author's  thinking  except  a  re- 
peated lament  over  the  paucity  and 
poor  quality  of  philosophy  in  the 
present  day — a  lament  which  might, 
by  the  critical,  be  construed  to  refer 
to  the  sad  state  of  Jose  Ortega  y 
Gasset. 

Like  most  of  his  books  in  English, 
this  is  not  an  integrated  volume,  but 
a  collection  of  essays  arbitrarily  chosen 
and  grouped  by  a  translator.  Of  the 
four  here  presented,  the  one  on  Wil- 
helm  Dilthey  was  written  in  1933  for 
the  centenary  of  that  obscure  German 
philosopher,  and  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  Ortega's  own  magazine.  The 
rest  were  the  fruit  of  exile.  The  title 
essay  was  published  in  Buenos  Aires 
as  a  series  of  Sunday  newspaper  ar- 
ticles "On  the  Roman  Empire"  (the 
English  title  is  the  translator's). 
"Notes  on  Thinking"  appeared  in  the 
first  issue  of  a  new  journal  of  phil- 
osophy published  by  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires.  "Prologue  to  a  History 
of  Philosophy"  accomoan;ed  a  Span- 
ish translation  of  Emile  Brehier's 
work  on  that  subject. 

None  of  these  hold  much  comfort 
for  readers  who  have  watched  Or- 
teea's  career  throughout  the  years 
with  interest,  and  who  hoped  that  the 
tragic  experience  of  exile  might  give 


him  time  and  inspiration  for  the  writ- 
ing of  that  disciplined  and  rounded 
exposition  of  his  philosophy  which  he 
has  so  long  promised.  As  a  philoso- 
pher he  is  still  the  brilliant  observer  of 
other  men's  work,  emitting  provoca- 
tive fragments  and  promises  of  a  de- 
velopment still  to  be  consummated. 
He  has  not  much  time  left,  and  there 
are  evidences  all  about  him  that  it 
is  later  than  he  thinks. 
New  Yorf(  City  MILDRED  ADAMS 

ULTIMATUM  FOR  MAN,  by  Peggy 
Pond  Church.  James  Ladd  Delkin,  Stan- 
ford University.  #1.50. 

THESE  POEMS  OUT  OF  NEW  MEXICO 
give  us,  with  poignant  and  arresting 
clarity,  one  poet's  judgment  upon  our 
palsied  civilization.  The  utterance  is 
curiously  sibylline  at  times: 

"No  enemy 

can  doom  us  but  ourselves,  no  god  can  save 
though  all  the  prophets  shout  their 

warning  words 
down  time's  huge  corridors." 

Not  all'  the  poems  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  atom  bomb,  but 
through  them  all  runs  the  poet's 
grieving  consciousness  of  sharing  in 
our  irresponsible  and  well-deserved 
predicament : 

"How  long  before  the  contaminate  flood 
waters  settle, 

before  the  white  dove,  homelessly  wind- 
blown and  roving  returns  with  un- 
stained plumage? 

How  long  must  we  meet  in  the  face  of 
the  dead  the  fanged  smile 

that  shows  us  what  men  have  become? 
So  slowly 

the  spirit  again  must  distill  itself  out 
of  darkness." 

There  is  a  note  of  distinction  and 
nobility  in  this  work.  "At  Night's 
Beginning"  and  "Poem  to  Accompany 
the  Gift  of  a  Loaf  of  Bread,"  the  ten- 
der little  Christmas  poem  called 
"Prophecy,"  and  "Letter  to  Virginia," 
all  reveal  a  power,  at  once  intellectual 
and  passionate,  unusual  in  our  young- 
er poets.  Mrs.  Church,  in  every  poem, 
has  something  definite  to  say  and  she 
never  blunts  her  point.  Also,  she  is 
the  mother  of  sons,  and  her  heart  and 
mind  are  filled  with  vision  of  the 
young  men  who  run,  "Lovely  and 
smooth-limbed,  with  their  hands  full 
of  lightning  against  the  sun." 

For  the  most  part,  she  writes  in  the 
irregular  and  flowing  rhythms  of 
modern  verse;  but  she  can  use  rhyme 
and  the  regular  meters  with  precision 
and  effect;  witness  "Grace  after  Meat," 
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Not  with 
the  Fist 

By  RUTH  D.  TUCK.  A  detailed,  thorough 
account  of  the  cultural  and  social  con- 
flicts between  Anglo-Americans  and 
Mexican-Americans  in  a  Southwest 
city.  "This  book  is  welcome  as  one  of 
the  few  attempts  to  present  problems 
of  adjustment  of  a  much  neglected  mi- 
nority group."— Chicago  Tribune.  "A 
must  book  for  sociology  students." 
—Library  Journal  $3.00 


Off  to  a  Good 
Start 

By  IRMA  5.  BLACK.  A 

sound,  non- technical 
handbook  for  parents 
of  young  children.  The 
author  was  a  nursery 
school  teacher  for  six 
years,  and  has  done 
much  work  in  research 
in  child  guidance. 

Illustrated,  $2.50 


Battle  for 
Chicago 

By  WAYNE  ANDREWS.  A  vivid  history 
of  the  fortune  makers  of  Chicago— the 
Fields,  Armours,  Swifts,  Pullmans, 
McCormicks,and  many  others. 

Illustrated,  $3.7} 


Arsenal  of 
Democracy 

DONALD  M.  NELSON'S  inside  story  of 
American  War  Production. 

Illustrated,  $4.00 


The  Human 
Frontier 

By  ROGER  J.  WILLIAMS.  A  distinguished 
bio-chemist  pleads  for  a  new  branch  of 
natural  science  which  will  undertake 
a  comprehensive  study  of  individual 
human  beings.  $3.00 

— HARCOURT,  BRACE  &  CO.- 


"Bird  Brained,"  and  the  charming,  "I 
and  Odysseys." 

Her  little  book  is  suffused  with  the 
atmosphere  of  New  Mexico.  Its  land- 
scape and  mystery,  its  lost  peoples, 
strangely  kindle  in  the  poet's  imagi- 
nation a  compelling  sense  of  the  con- 
tinuity that  persists  between  the  van- 
ished yesterday  and  our  uncertain  to- 
morrow. Yet  facing  disaster  sternly 
though  it  does: 

"On  a  heap  of  broken  walls  I  have 
found  the  point  of  an  arrow, 

cold  stone,  vindictive,  all  that  was  left 
of  hatred, 

and  a  pot  broken,  all  diat  was  left  of 
hunger." 

Nevertheless,  Doom  is  not  the  final 
message  of  this  book.  The  Ultimatum 
is  unmistakable;  it  is  constructive;  jt 
is  Christian: 

"At  last  we  who  have  been  running 
away  must  turn  and  face  it. 

There  is  no  room  for  hate  left  in  the 
world  we  must  live  in. 

Now  we  must  learn  love.  We  can  no 
longer  escape  it, 

We    can    no    longer    escape    from    one 

another. 

*       *      * 

There  is  no  man  on  earth  who  must 
not  face  this  task  now." 

FLORENCE  CONVERSE 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

THE  FUTURE  IN  PERSPECTIVE,  by 
Sigmund  Neumann.  Putnam.  $4. 

THE     LAST     SENTENCE      OF     THIS     BOOK 

reads :  "Victor  Hugo,  once  asked  what 
he  thought  of  civilization,  said:  'It's  a 
good  idea ;  someone  ought  to  start  it.' " 
A  confirmed  last  line  reader  might 
therewith  label  Sigmund  Neumann  a 
cynic  and  a  wailer.  He  would  be  in 
great  error.  The  words  are  actually  a 
particularly  happy  conclusion  for  such 
a  book  by  such  a  man- — for  "The  Fu- 
ture in  Perspective"*  proves  its  author 
to  be  a  man  of  good  will  who  believes 
civilization  is  started,  and  who  has 
striven  and  will  continue  to  strive, 
with  all  his  heart  and  mind,  not  only 
to  maintain  it  but  to  further  it.  (More- 
over, if  civilization  is  still  to  be  in- 
itiated, Mr.  Neumann  is  tbe  kind  I 
should  call  in  at  the  birth.) 

Future  is  in  the  title — the  future  of 
a  world  that  now  in  the  aftermath  of 
our  own  bungling  seems  frighten-' 
ingly  problematical.  But  the  book  it- 
self tells  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
carrying  one  along  through  the  "Sec- 
ond Thirty  Years'  War"  since  1914 

*  The  final  chapter  of  this  book  was  printed  in 
the  June  1946  Survey  Graphic  with  the  title 
"The  People's  Peace." 


from  event  to  event,  from  man  to 
man.  Events  and  men  intertwine,  Mr. 
Neumann  believes — neither  one  pos- 
sibly existing  abstractly,  event  calling 
man  and  man  calling  event.  The  pat- 
tern is  there,  from  Sarajevo  to  the 
present  peace  conference,  in  all  its  dire 
accuracy.  The  writer,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  modern  history  in  Leipzig 
and  Berlin  and  now  professor  of  gov- 
ernment and  social  sciences  in  this 
country  and  an  international  research 
authority,  is  first  of  all  entirely  honest 
about  facts,  evading  or  hiding  nothing. 

He  talks  very  little,  comparatively, 
about  the  future  as  actual  time;  yet 
so  firmly  does  his  width-plus-keenness 
of  mind  establish  the  "long  view"  that 
a  new  dimension  in  time  and  space 
seems  to  be  opening  up  out  of  the 
past  and  present,  and  each  fact  of 
history  illumines  the  way  ahead,  or  is 
capable  of  doing  so  if  we  ourselves 
will  allow. 

For  this  reader  the  book  was  a 
needed  antidote  to  the  calamity-criers, 
though  nowhere  do  you  find  Mr. 
Neumann  expressing  optimism  for  its 
own  unaccompanied  sake.  He  knows 
the  risk  of  calamity  as  well  as  any- 
one; he  views  the  future  gravely;  he 
is  not  sure  we  have  it  in  us  to  walk 
the  rest  of  the  way.  But  to  "a  friend 
in  need  of  an  answer"  to  whom  he 
writes  the  introduction  and  for  whom, 
incidentally,  the  book  is  the  "tenta- 
tive" answer  (  .  .  .  "because  the  full 
answer  can  only  be  given  by  history") 
he  says,  "Still,  I  grant  you,  our  time 
must  make  sense  now.  . .  .  What  turn 
we  will  take  depends  not  least  on  our 
ability  to  find  meaning,  direction,  and 
a  new  synthesis  in  the  'seemingly  un- 
predictable flood  of  unrelated  events.'  " 

For  the  synthesis  Mr.  Neumann 
has  created  in  his  book,  for  the  mean- 
ing and  dignity  he  gives  back  to  us 
as  men  who  may  have  been  afraid 
we  had  lost  the  right  to  those  things, 
readers  must  feel  deep  personal  grati- 
tude. His  warmth  toward  Man  seems 
to  see  us  all  as  "friends  in  need  of  an 
answer."  KATHLEEN  SPROUL 

CONGRESS   AT    THE    CROSSROADS, 
by  George  B.  Galloway.  Crowell.  $3.50. 

MR.  GALLOWAY  WRITES  AS  AN  AUTHORITY 

on  the  present  movement  for  congres- 
sional reform,  and  from  the  special 
vantage  point  of  his  experience  as  sec- 
retary to  the  LaFollette-Monroney 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress.  Although  Congress  has 
accepted  a  plan  for  reorganization 
proposed  by  the  committee,  the  subject 
is  not  closed,  since  the  reforms  need 
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to  be  carried  still  further  and  the 
1947  Congress  may  blandly  ignore 
even  the  limited  good  resolutions  of 
1946.  This  book  is  therefore  recom- 
mended reading  for  citizens  who  rec- 
ognize the  danger  to  our  institutions 
in  a  continuance  of  avoidable  weak- 
ness and  confusion  in  government. 

In  the  opening  chapters  the  history 
of  the  rules  and  procedure  of  Con- 
gress is  described  at  length,  indicat- 
ing that  reforms  have  often  occurred 
in  the  past,  and  also  that  many  fea- 
tures of  the  legislative  branch  have 
valid  historic  roots,  though  they  are 
inappropriate  to  present  conditions. 
Mr.  Galloway  then  discusses  the 
numerous  proposals  for  change  that 
were  brought  out  in  the  hearings, 
with  a  fair  statement  of  the  pros  and 
cons;  his  own  recommendations  go 
considerably  further  than  the  commit- 
tee felt  justified  in  going— or  indeed 
was  permitted  to  go  by  its  terms  of 
reference. 

The  author's  bias  is  a  little  more  on 
the  side  of  strengthening  Congress 
against  the  Executive  than  that  of 
many  New  Dealers,  who  have  per- 
haps become  prejudiced  by  their 
struggles  with  a  Congress  that  was 
inept  partly  because  of  its  technical 
weakness.  In  cool  blood,  there  is  good 
cause  for  Mr.  Galloway's  belief  that 
only  good  could  come  'from  technical 
measures  to  streamline  the  national 
legislature,  though  a  more  efficient 
Congress  could  undoubtedly  keep  the 
Executive  under  closer  control. 

The  needed  reforms  are  numerous 
and  varied.  Most  conspicuous  is  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  commit- 
tees, and  this  is  the  main  source  of 
opposition  from  members  who  hate  to 
lose  their  privileges  as  chairmen. 
Other  vital  reforms  include  getting  a 
fairly  adequate  research  staff,  paying 
the  members  themselves  a  decent 
salary,  establishing  regular  and  or- 
ganized contacts  with  administrative 
agencies,  tightening  the  party  organ- 
izations, and  freeing  congressmen 
from  most  of  the  errand-boy  jobs  and 
chicken-feed  private  bills  that  waste 
the  time  they  ought  to  devote  to  na- 
tional legislation. 

Sentiment  in  Congress  is  curiously 
mixed.  The  desire  to  strengthen  Con- 
gress and  improve  its  somewhat  shaky 
prestige  is  fairly  unanimous,  but  the 
implications  are  diverse.  In  general, 
the  reactionaries  are  most  vocal  about 
usurpation  by  the  Executive,  and  in 
trembling  voices  chant  that  congress- 
men never  will  be  rubber  stamps. 
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MY  EYES 

HAVE  A 

COLD  NOSE 

by  Hector  Chevigny 

A  successful  writer  tells  with 
complete  candor  and  without 
sentimentality  the  story  of  the 
three  years  that  he  has  been 
blind. 

"A  unique  and  compelling  ac- 
count .  .  .  commands  admira- 
tion as  well  as  indirect  inspi- 
ration .  .  .  unfailingly  fasci- 
nating .  .  .  should  serve  im- 
measurably for  the  blinded  of 
the  war." — Virginia  Kirkus' 
Bookshop  Service 

At  all  bookstores— 53.00 
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UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


LABOR 


AND 


THE 


LAW 


By  Charles  O.  Gregory 

Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Chicago 

Every  layman  and  professional 
concerned  with  labor  problems 
will  find  indispensable  heln  in  this 
timely  book.  Professor  Gregory, 
an  outstanding  authority,  reveals 
in  simple  language  the  back- 
ground of  America's  labor  move- 
ment and  shows  how  the  move- 
ment has  come  to  fit  into  the 
framework  of  our  laws. 

"A  very  important  book  .  .  . 
Here  is  condensed  a  most  inter- 
esting background,  and  a  survey 
of  the  development  of  labor  law 
since  the  advent  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration." — Charlton  OT- 
burn,  former  counsel  of  the  AFL. 

"A  scholarly  and  useful  outline  of 
the  legal  principles  which  under- 
lie our  present  labor  law." — Thur- 
man  Arnold. 

At  all  bookstores     •      J5.00 

W.  W.   NORTON  &  CO. 

"Books  that  Live" 
101  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3 


However,  they  tend  to  oppose  bitterly 
the  reforms  that  would  make  Con- 
gress effective  and  powerful  at  the 
expense  of  their  personal  privileges 
and  their  familiar  techniques  for 
emasculating  progressive  legislation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  intelligent 
members  are  less  emotional  but 
equally  desirous  of  improving  the 
status  of  Congress,  which  they  pro- 
pose to  do  by  making  Congress  more 
efficient  and,  as  an  institution,  more 
intelligent. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  sen- 
sible citizen — or  even  bureaucrat — it 
would  seem  that  the  only  method  that 
can  strengthen  the  legislature  is  that 
of  streamlining  its  procedure  and  or- 
ganization, and  that  inevitably  this 
operation  would  help  the  liberal  side 
by  reducing  confusion,  which  after  all 
is  not  only  the  chief  characteristic  but 
the  chief  weapon  of  the  reactionaries. 

What  to  do?  Read  this  book,  tell 
your  congressman,  and  if  he  is  one  of 
the  hopeless  ones,  help  solve  the 
seniority  problem  by  electing  a  new 
man  in  his  place. 

DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  REBIRTH  OF  THE  GERMAN 
CHURCH,  by  Stewart  W.  Herman. 
Harper.  #2.50. 

THIS     BOOK     DESERVES     ALL     THE     HIGH 

praise  that  will  be  heaped  upon  it.  In 
reality,  it  is  not  a  book  in  the  usual 
sense.  Rather,  it  is  a  collection  of 
documents  painstakingly  gathered,  ac- 
curately analyzed,  and  wisely  inter- 
preted to  show  what  has  happened  to 
the  German  Church.  It  is  as  keen  and 
careful  a  discussion  of  the  subject  as 
has  yet  appeared.  The  volume  does 
not  always  make  pleasant  reading,  but 
at  least  it  shows  what  we  can  count 
en  as  far  as  the  Church  in  Germany 
is  concerned — where  to  look  for  the 
lights  and  shadows  in  the  religious  life 
of  that  chaotic  land. 

The  presentation  is  factual,  unravel- 
ing the  twisted  strands  of  life  and 
thought  in  Germany's  bombed  cities. 
It  affords  answers  to  many  questions: 
Where  were  the  religious  forces  dur- 
ing the  war?  Why  did  the  Church 
sell  its  soul?  Who  were  the  leaders 
willing  to  stand  against  the  diabolical 
forces  of  Nazism?  The  chapter  en- 
titled "The  Faulty  Structure"  is  especi- 
ally memorable. 

Here  we  have,  then,  the  story  of  a 
Church  that  did  not  stem  the  tide, 
that  went  underground  in  the  crisis, 
and  that  now  is  the  ultimate  hope  for 


a  new  day  in  Germany.  Sometimes 
the  German  Church  gave  ground, 
sometimes  it  collaborated,  and  some- 
times it  held  fast.  That  is  the  story 
of  the  book.  JOSEPH  R.  Sizoo 

Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
New  Yorf^  City 


THE   HAPPY   PROFESSION,   by  Ellery 
Sedgwick.  Little,  Brown.  #3.50. 

ELLERY  SEDGWICK  WAS  AN  EDITOR  IN  AN 
age  and  generation  which  has  passed, 
leaving  him,  as  he  says,  "a  mossback, 
a  has-been,  a  derelict  from  an  ancient 
civilization."  His  memoir  is  charm- 
ing, a  good  deal  more  sentimental 
than  one  would  ever  have  imagined 
the  editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
capable  of  writing.  His  capacity  for 
friendship  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
people  and  places  and  things,  rather 
than  ideas,  as  revealed  in  his  book, 
afford  more  insight  into  the  editorial 
impulses  of  his  magazine  than  he 
probably  intended. 

"To  inoculate  the  few  who  influ- 
ence the  many  is  the  Atlantic's  per- 
petual formula."  Mr.  Sedgwick,  in 
applying  that  formula,  provided  a 
platform  for  his  heroes.  As  he  puts 
it,  "In  spite  of  all  the  professors  in 
Columbia,  economics  doesn't  make 
history;  history  is  made  by  man  when 
the  spirit  calling  to  him  blows  round 
the  world."  Mr.  Sedgwick's  affinity 
for  heroes  was  that  of  a  self-confident 
man  and  a  journalist,  not  that  of  a 
celebrity  seeker.  The  end  result  was 
a  happy  life,  personally  and  profes- 
sionally, and  happy  memories  of  all 
the  experience  that  went  to  make  him 
a  genuinely  important  man  of  his 
time. 

His  book,  penned  in  the  mellow 
style  of  great  conversation,  abounds  in 
anecdotes  and  observations  of  what, 
in  retrospect,  seem  to  have  been  the 
pleasantest  decades  in  American  life  — 
and  it  would  be  in  very  bad  taste  to 
spoil  the  illusion.  The  world  of 
Ellery  Sedgwick,  after  all,  was  a  good 
world.  His  account  of  it  fills  one  with 
nostalgic  delight. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  somehow 
seems  much  less  formidable  and  more 
intimately  human  when  it  is  properly 
appreciated  as  the  country  paper  of, 
not  Boston,  but  Mr.  Sedgwick's 
private  microcosm  of  western  civil- 
ization, Stockbridge,  Massachusetts, 
where  the  Sedgwicks  are  so  happily 
situated  that  even  the  crickets  say 
"Sedg'ick,  Sedg'ick,  Sedg'ick." 

VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 
Penguin  Boof(s,  New 
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CAMPUS  VERSUS  CLASSROOM:  A 
Candid  Appraisal  of  the  American  Col- 
lege, by  Burges  Johnson.  Washburn.  #3. 

THIS  IS  A  BOOK  THAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  READ 

by  every  college  teacher.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  wide  experience.  The 
author  has  been  a  professor  at  institu- 
tions with  such  different  administra- 
tive attitudes  as  Vassar  and  Union  col- 
leges and  Syracuse  University,  and  has 
taught  at  summer  sessions  of  many 
other  institutions. 

Professor  Johnson  speaks  frankly 
and  realistically  of  the  evils  of  the 
campus  that  stem  from  the  student 
body:  the  purchase  of  "ringers"  on 
the  football  teams,  the  loafing  and 
drinking  at  fraternities,  the  small 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  study  as 
the  result  of  "cuts"  allowed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  week  ends  maneu- 
vered by  the  students. 

We  were  all  aware  of  these  evils 
before  the  war,  but  Professor  Johnson 
assures  us  that  they  still  exist.  How- 
ever, with  more  than  a  million  G.I. 
students  with  their  very  maturing  war 
experience  entering  our  institutions  of 
higher  education,  there  can  hardly  be 
a  continuance  of  the  same  adolescent 
attitude  toward  these  activities.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  is  very  fair  in  pointing 
out  ameliorative  conditions  such  as 
the  self-government  system  at  Vassar, 
or  the  Antioch  system  of  a  period  of 
study  at  college  followed  by  a  period 
of  off-campus  wage  earning. 

The  author  is  equally  condemnatory 
of  the  evils  of  the  classroom,  that  is, 
of  the  administration  of  the  college: 
the  dominance  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, the  dictatorial  power  of  the  aver- 
age president,  the  small  voice  allowed 
the  faculty  in  shaping  policies.  The 
demands  made  upon  badly  paid  pro- 
fessors in  the  name  of  loyalty  to  the 
college  rouse  his  righteous  wrath.  He 
considers  the  worst  evil  to  be  the  lack 
of  interest  of  so  many  college  teach- 
ers in  students  as  individuals,  as 
against  their  attention  to  research  and 
he  publishing  of  books.  Again,  how- 
ever, he  mentions  the  minority  of 
)laces  where  the  reverse  is  true. 

One  of  the  book's  most  rewarding 
eatures  is  Professor  Johnson's  descrip- 
ion  of  his  own  method  of  teaching 
inglish  composition.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  one  of  the  worst  fail- 
ures of  both  high  school  and  college 
education  is  the  inability  of  college 
raduates  to  make  a  clear,  well-phrased 
report  of  an  experience  or  to  write  an 
nteresting  letter.  The  success  of  this 
eacher  in  this  field  was  very  note- 


worthy  and  his  scheme   is  certainly 
worth  trial  by  others. 

Despite  his  demand  for  a  reform  of 
the  evils  of  the  campus  and  classroom, 
Professor  Johnson  is  an  optimist.  The 
final  sentence  of  his  book  reads :  "The 
graduate  of  such  a  future  college 
would  differ  from  the  average  alum- 
nus of  today;  for  he  would  be  not 
only  college-bred,  but  also  educated." 
STEPHEN  DUGGAN 
The  Institute  of  International 
Education,  New  Yor{  City 

I   TOO,   NICODEMUS,   by   Curtis  Bole. 
Knopf.  #3.50. 

AMONG  THE  UNFORTUNATE  RESULTS  OF 
what  Alvin  Johnson  once  called  the 
"cross-sterilization  of  the  social 
sciences"  was  that  frigid,  infertile  hy- 
brid, "sociological  jurisprudence." 
Overemphasizing  the  influence  on 
judges  of  impersonal  "social  forces," 
the  exponents  of  this  "jurisprudence" 
diverted  attention  from  a  subject  al- 
ready too  much  neglected — the  irre- 
pressible personal  element  in  court- 
house government. 

Reacting  to  that  overemphasis,  and 
thinking  primarily  of  trial  judges  and 
their  individual  responses  to  the  con- 
flicting testimony  of  fallible  witnesses, 
this  reviewer  wrote  sixteen  years  ago,. 
in  "Law  and  The  Modern  Mind" : 

The  ultimately  important  influences 
in  the  decisions  of  any  judge  are  .  .  . 
tied  up  with  intimate  experiences  which 
no  biographer,  however  sedulous,  is 
likely  to  ferret  out,  and  the  emotional 
significance  of  which  no  one  but  the 
judge  .  .  .  could  comprehend.  .  .  .  For  in 
the  last  push,  a  judge's  decisions  are 
the  outcome  of  his  entire  history.  .  .  . 
What  we  may  hope  some  day  to  get 
from  our  judges  are  detailed  autobiog- 
raphies containing  the  sort  of  material 
diat  is  recounted  in  the  autobiographical 
novel. 

These  specifications  are  delightfully 
met  in  Judge  Bok's  beautifully  writ- 
ten book,  a  unique  form  of  autobio- 
graphical novel  interspersed  with 
shrewd,  witty  observations  and  philo- 
sophic essays.  To  attempt  a  summary 
of  this  refreshingly  complex  book 
would  be  presumptuous.  But  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  single  out  the  follow- 
ing items: 

1.  The   trial   courts,   he   states,   are 
far  more  important  than  upper  courts, 
and  the  job  of  trial  judges  far  more 
difficult  than  that  of  appellate  judges. 
(This   reviewer,   an   appellate   judge, 
heartily  concurs.) 

2.  The  administration  of  justice  is 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 

PRESCHOOL  CHILD 
THE  CHILD'S  SEARCH  FOR  HIS  SELF  by 
Werner   Wolff,   Ph.D..   Professor  of   Psy- 
chology, Bord  College. 

Takes  you  in  entirely  new  world,  as  different  from 
our  adult  world  as  another  planet.  This  book  picks 
up  where  others  leave  off;  it  is  the  first  on 
personality  of  the  young  child.  Observation,  in- 
terpretation, and  cleverly  contrived  tests  are  used 
to  fathom  the  depth  of  personality.  The  author 
!fr  h?,own  for  »*»'  Arnold  Gesell  once  called 
Wolff  s  "ingenious  methods." 
"An  important  and  creative  contribution." — 
Mary  Fltlnr  Longmnlr.  President,  Child  Study 
Association,  la  fne  Foreword 


"A  new  and  fascinating  a 
of   the   young   child    . 


approach   to  the   study 
helps 


-   . „    .   .    .    — IPS    (the   parent)    to 

ve,  a  mofe  general  comprehension  of  what  a 
child  s  stories^  play,  and  pictures  mean  in  his 
own  idiom.  Teaches  respect  for  the  child's  per- 
sonality and  points  out  the  dynamic  concept  of 
education  and  guidance." — From  the  review  in 
Parent  s  Magazine. 

With  118  children's  drawings  and  test 
picture*.  $5.00 

WHAT  IS  HEART  DISEASE 

BY  W.  H.  GORDON,  M.D.. 

DIPLOMATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD 

OF  INTERNAL  MEDICINE. 

A  doctor  who  has  helped  thousands  of  heart  pa- 
tients, tells  you  about  symptoms,  diagnosis,  im- 
mediate treatment,  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
a  "normal"  life.  Readers  of  Dr.  Gordon's  hand- 
book learn  about  the  heart's  structure,  action,  and 
ability  to  work  under  handicap.  Clots  .  .  .  mur- 
murs .  .  .  scarred  valves,  will  no  longer  be  fright- 
ening terms.  You  will  be  able  to  face  heart  dis- 
ease as  you  would  any  other  disease.  $2.50 

A  GUIDE  FOR  THE 

TUBERCULOUS  PATIENT 

BY  G.  S.  ERWIN.  M.D.,  AND 

H.  C.  SWEENY.  M.D. 

A  simple  book  which  tells  the  tuberculous  patient 
how  to  live  with  his  disease  instead  of  retreating 
to  a  "magic  mountain."  It  offers  uncomplicated 
counsel,  such  as  an  experienced  physician  offers 
who  not  only  knows  a  good  deal  about  tubercu- 
losis but  also  about  the  tuberculous.  ...  A  guide 
like  this  is  a  contribution  to  morale  and  $1  50 
therefore  to  treatment. 

Mail  this  coupon  NOW! 


TO:  GRUNE  &  STRATTON,  INC.,  Dept.SC 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  H,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  ma  the  following  books  which  I 
have  Indicated.  If  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  I 
may  return  this  order  within  are  days  for  full 
refund. 

D  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  PRESCHOOL 

CHILD     $5.00 

D  WHAT  IS  HEART  DISEASE     $2.50 
D  A      GUIDE      FOR      THE      TUBERCULOUS 

PATIENT     SI. 50 
O  Send  C.O.O..  plus  postage 
D  Send  prepaid,  remittance  enclosed 
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Children 

OF   THE 

Cumberland 

By  CLAUDIA  LEWIS 

Delightful  for  everyone,  essen- 
tial for  educators  and  those  who 
work  with  children,  this  day- 
by-day  diary  of  two  and  a  half 
years'  teaching  in  a  Tennessee 
nursery  school  provides  an  il- 
luminatlnj?  comparison  between 
the  mountain  children  and  their 
equivalents  In  New  York  Clty 
where  the  author  also  (niinlil. 
16  paees  of  photographs  add  to 
the  charm  and  meaning;  of  the 
text. 


At   all    bookstores   or   from 

Columbia  University  Press 

MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS.   NEW  YORK  27 


STUART  CHASE 

sums  up  our  chances 
'   of  holding  on  to  what  we  have 
and  getting  what  we  need. 


FOR  THIS 
WE  FOUGHT 


America's  most  popular 
writer  on  economics  here  ana- 
lyzes our  present  situation  in 
plain-speaking,  fact-filled  pages. 
Emphasizing  the  economic  in- 
terdependence of  our  veterans 
and  non-veterans,  he  gives  his 
ideas  of  the  only  safe  road 
ahead  as  mankind  enters  the 
atomic  age. 

VOLUME  6  In  the  series  of  guide  lines 
to  America's  future. 


At  all  bookstores 


$1.00 


not,  and  never  can  be,  a  science. 
"Each  case  a  work  of  art,  so  far  as 
possible,  and  not  an  act  of  grace  or 

scientific  demonstration." 

3.  Many  a  case  represents  a  crisis 
in  the  lives  of  the  litigants.  The  trial 
judge,  he  writes,  in  dealing  with 
that  crisis  should  have  in  mind  what 
Jesus  tried  to  teach  Nicodemus — every 
man  must  be  "born  again."  If  a  man 
"makes  the  best  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, he  will  seem  to  be  continually 
in  birth,  which  is  perhaps  as  near  as 
he  can  approach  a  wholly  fresh  be- 
ginning. To  sense  this  upward  drift 
is  the  work  of  the  great  judge,  and 
it  is  a  work  of  art  that  forwards  the 
progress  of  the  race  directly,  since  the 
world  will  always  be  a  reflection  of 
what  men  are  within  themselves." 

JEROME  N.  FRANK 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
New  Yor^  City 


or   from 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FUND 

330  West  42nd    Street,    New   York    18     I 


WHILE    TIME    REMAINS,    by    Leland 
Stowe,   Knopf.   #3.50 

LELAND  STOWE  HAS  WON  A  UNIQUE 
position  in  the  remarkable  row  of 
American  publicists.  He  has  always 
been  at  the  right  spot  at  the  right  time 
and  he  has  always  taken  a  courageous 
stand  in  his  good  fight  against  com- 
placency and  cowardice.  Painstaking 
and  penetrating  in  his  work,  uncom- 
promising in  his  attitude,  incisive  in 
his  style,  disarmingly  sincere  and 
deeply  human  in  his  writings,  he  has 
probably  done  more  than  any  other 
on-the-spot  observer  (in  forty -four 
countries  through  twenty  years  ex- 
perience) to  awaken  lackadaisical  de- 
mocracies to  their  responsibilities  in 
this  age  of  war  and  revolution. 

His  latest  book  is  a  stock-taking  of 
the  postwar  world,  overshadowed  by 
the  ever  present  question,  "Can  our 
civilization  survive  the  atomic  age?" 
His  inventory  amounts  to  a  grand 
tour  through  our  revolutionary  world 
— from  a  sober  analysis  of  the  new 
Soviet  power  to  Europe's  socialism 
(growing  as  fruits  of  collaboration 
and  resistance  and  the  shambles  of 
feudalism),  to  the  ominous  rattling  of 
Asia's  chains. 

He  proceeds  to  an  illuminating  in- 
quiry into  the  global  war  of  the  isms, 
that  continues  in  spite  of  our  victory 
on  the  battlefields.  He  defines  fascism 
and  its  where  and  how;  communism 
and  its  what  and  why,  and  what  to 
do  about  the  communists;  democracy, 
with  its  present  day  challenge  and  its 
blunders  in  Greece  and  elsewhere; 

and    socialism,    this    fateful    middle 
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ground  to  prepare  a  constructive  com- 
promise between  freedom  and  control. 
"The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  calling 
things  by  their  right  names."  This  is 
what  Stowe  sets  out  to  do  and  even 
those  who  may  not  always  follow  his 
analysis  and  conclusions  will  be  struck 
by  his  sincerity,  rewarded  by  his  in- 
formed interpretation,  and  impressed 
by  his  mature  judgment. 

Against  this  background  he  dis- 
cusses our  handling  and  mishandling 
of  the  crucial  atomic  policy,  weighs 
the  chances  for  a  new  world  sov- 
ereignty as  against  world  anarchy, 
and  emphasizes  our  primary  responsi- 
bility for  "education  for  peace"  in  the 
revolutionized  era  that  began  with 
Hiroshima.  To  him  "the  most  fright- 
ening thing  in  today's  world  is  aa<3 
remains  the  terrible  unpreparedness  ol 
the  American  people  . . .  the  persistenl 
hangover  of  our  pre-atomic  thinking.' 

This  is  a  depressing  book  only  tc 
those  who  are  not  prepared  to  face  th( 
difficulties  and  dilemmas  of  our  time 
and  who  have  no  faith  in  the  people 
It  is  a  hopeful  book  to  those  who  com* 
bine  a  sober  realism  with  a  great 
vision,  and  above  all,  who  have  noi 
lost  confidence  in  man's  final  master) 
of  his  social  world.  Leland  Stowe 
warm  advocate  of  the  people,  is  theii 
voice  in  the  wilderness. 

SIGMUND  NEUMAN> 
Department  of  Government 
Wesleyan  University 

THE  GREAT  DILEMMA  OF  WORLE 
ORGANIZATION,  by  Fremont  Rider 
Reynal  &  Hitchcock.  #1.50. 

THIS    BOOK    IS    ADDRESSED    SPECIFICALLY 

to  those  people  who  have  acceptei 
what  this  reviewer  considers  the  ab 
solute  necessity  for  a  World  Govern 
ment  as  the  only  guarantee  agains 
war. 

Among  such  people,  there  is  gen 
eral  agreement  that  some  form  o 
world  legislative  body  must  come  int 
existence;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  clea 
majority  agreement  as  to  the  manne 
in  which  separate  nation-states  shoul' 
be  represented.  Should  each  natior 
state  have  equal  representation 
Should  representation  be  based  o: 
population?  Should  representation 
proportionate  to  the  economic 
political  power  of  each  state? 

To  this  debate,  Mr.  Rider  contril 
utes  an  excellent  volume  for  all  ac 
herents  to  World  Government,  eve 
though  some,  like  this  reviewer,  rr» 
fail  to  agree  with  his  conclusions.  H 
case  rests  on  the  premises  that  Ame 
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ica  would  oppose  a  proportionate-to- 
population  legislature  in  which  we 
would  be  outvoted  by  China,  India, 
and  Russia;  and  that  those  countries 
would  be  unhappy  with  a  propor- 
tionate-to-wealth  legislature  in  which 
they  would  be  outvoted  by  America 
and  Britain. 

It  is  unfair  to  reveal  Mr.  Rider's 
solution.  Read  him  and  learn  how 
he  would  base  representation,  in  part, 
on  each  nation's  educational  level.  He 
crystallizes  his  argument  with  sev- 
eral tables  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  his- plan  is  workable;  that  it  pro- 
vides a  basically  fair  representation 
for  all  the  earth's  people;  and  that  its 
very  use  would  stimulate  the  growth 
of  education. 

Mr.  Rider's  opponents  will  join  his 
proponents  in  gratitude  for  the  book. 
For  his  ultimate  desire  is  World  Gov- 
ernment, and  World  Government's 
advocates  are  not  inclined  to  con- 
sider any  detail  of  its  structure  as 
more  important  than  its  achievement. 
This  desire  to  overlook  the  part  and 
gain  the  whole  is  to  be  expected  of 
those  whose  ears  are  sufficiently  acute 
to  hear  time  ticking  on. 

ALAX  GREEN 

Member,  Executive  Committee 
Americans  United  for 
World  Government. 
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making  and  guidance.  Our  recent  ex- 
jerience  shows  how  blighting  the 
effects  of  more  complete  or  formal 
government  control  in  labor  relations 
might  prove  for  the  American  econ- 
3my.  If  our  capitalistic  system  is  to 
operate  successfully,  it  requires  above 
ill  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility. 

The  Current  Scene 

It  is  reasonable  for  the  student  of 
American  democracy  to  hope  that,  be- 
ause  of  the  costliness  of  the  great 
xmwar  strikes,  both  labor  leaders  and 
managers  have  learned  some  hard  eco- 
tornic  lessons-.  Perhaps  in  the  pres- 
nt  period  of  agreement  renewals 
vhich  began  in  October,  they  will 
Slow  a  keener  sense  of  responsibility 
or  collective  bargaining  related  to 
ictual  cost-price  relations  in  their  own 
ndustries  and  plants.  To  the  in- 
ormed  observer,  it  seems  clear  that 


more  of  the  "fact-finding"  could  be 
done  with  advantage  around  the  con- 
ference table  and  in  joint  committees, 
and  the  results  put  to  practical  use. 

Turmoil  and  uncertainty,  emotion 
and  bitter  half-truths,  sentimentalism 
and  cliches  still  bewitch  the  problem. 
But  there  are  some  encouraging  signs. 
For  example,  the  die-hard  individual- 
ist who  played  such  a  dominant  role 
in   the   past   is   no   longer   idealized. 
The  industrialist  who  strove,  by  guile 
and  force  if  need  be,  to  establish  the 
one-sided  power  of  the  nonunion  or 
open  shop,  is  passing  from  the  Ameri- 
can scene.   So,  too,  are  the  powerful 
luthless  organizations  which  opposed 
collective  bargaining  in  principle  and 
fought  it  vigorously.    Both  the  mili- 
tant   manufacturers    (a    shrinking 
band)     and    the    troublesome    com- 
munist minority  that  urges  labor  war, 
and   deters  constructive   labor   peace, 
seem    to    have    a    waning    influence. 
Most  employers  of  substance  want  to 
bargain     in    good    faith    with    free 
unions.    They   see   more   and    more 
clearly  the  advantages  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  success  of  a  more  stable 
and  adaptable  enterprise  system  —  of 
full  cooperation  with  responsible  busi- 
ness unionism. 

The  discouraging  fact  to  the  labor 
economist  about  the  present  scene — 
and  we  may  pray  that  it  will  prove 
temporary — is  the  impairment  of  col- 
lective bargaining  in  important  indus- 
trial areas,  raising  the  issue  of  govern- 
mental interference.  Joint  procedure, 
so  long  constructively  practiced  on  the 
railroads,  and  codified,  along  with 
mediation  and  voluntary  arbitration 
over  the  years,  in  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,*  unfortunately  broke 
down  last  spring,  perhaps  largely  be- 
cause of  the  impaired  personnel  of  the 
board.  In  any  case,  a  national  crisis 
was  precipitated  that  was  badly  han- 
dled and  that  strengthened  the  drive 
for  ill  considered  and  antilabor  legis- 
lation. 

Unfortunately,  the  well  established 
collective  bargaining  system  in  coal 
did  not  achieve  a  collaborative  agree- 
ment. The  settlement  in  that  crucial 
problem  industry  was  reached  under 
stress  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; and  the  navy,  in  title  at  least, 
now  runs  the  mines  and  makes  the 
decisions.  The  admirals  are  even  di- 
recting the  study  of  safety  and  health 
needs,  which'  seems  clearly  a  responsi- 
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bility  of  the  industry  itself  together 
with  technical  experts  in  the  field. 
Full  agreement  between  operators  and 
union  is  still  to  be  achieved  after 
seven  months  delay. 

And  to  offer  a  final  illustration,  in 
shipping,  where  public  policy,  how- 
ever inept,  is  of  course  paramount,  the 
making  and  administration  of  labor 
policy  has  not  been  left  to  responsible 
managers  and  labor  leaders,  although 
the  outlook  for  peace  is  now  brighter. 
Yet  these  managers  and  workers,  firm 
by  firm,  and  union  by  union,  must  go 
on  living  with  their  jobs. 

Wise  leadership  is  available  from 
such  men  as  Almon  E.  Roth  of  the 
National  Federation  of  American 
Shipping,  Inc.,  astute  Harry  Bridges 
of  the  International  Longshoremen 
and  Warehouse  Men's  Union  of  the 
West  Coast,  and  tough,  sincere,  James 
Curran,  head  of  the  National  Mari- 
time Union  of  the  East.  Such  leader- 
ship should  be  fully  used.  Discretion 
must  be  turned  back  to  the  industry 
itself,  and  soon,  if  this  country  is  to 
realize  its  vast  opportunities  in  peace- 
time foreign  commerce. 

In  summary,  collaboration  must 
replace  conflict  in  administering  a 
strong  industrial  economy  of  typically 
large  corporate  units,  in  which  scien- 
tific management  plays  a  potentially 
paramount  role.  Unbalance  and  sabo- 
tage in  such  a  complex  system  are 
deadly  and  the  waste  of  strife  only 
too  apparent.  Stalemate  like  that  re- 
flected by  the  months  of  the  great 
strikes  is  so  costly  to  both  parties,  in 
fixed  charges  and  in  wage  losses,  and 
so  dangerous  for  the  stability  of  our 
interdependent  economy,  as  to  be 
almost  unthinkable. 

The  most  menacing  aspect  of  the 
present  situation  is  that  rising  living 
costs,  if  not  soon  controlled,  must  now 
divert  the  major  attention  of  both  ex- 
ecutives and  labor  leaders  from  their 
joint  production  task  to  renewed 
wage  negotiation,  with  recurring 
danger  of  disagreement  and  shut- 
down. The  flood  of  new  wage  de- 
mands this  fall  and  winter  might 
prove  a  serious  setback  to  the  whole 
economy  at  a  time  when  by  all  fore- 
casts we  should  be  in  full  and  increas- 
ingly balanced  production. 

In  fact,  only  steady  operation 
throughout  American  industry,  with 
lower  unit  costs  of  production  gained 
by  spreading  fixed  overhead  charges 
over  largor  and  larger  output  will 
save  us  from  economic  debacle.  At- 


tainment of  full  capacity — plant  by 
plant  and  industry  by  industry — alone 
can  satisfy  legitimate  wage  aims,  pro- 
tect fair  profit  margins,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  lower  and  more 
stable  consumer  prices  to  halt  effec- 
tively the  present  marked  inflationary 
trends. 

But  can  our  present  government  act 
expeditiously  enough  to  operate  even 
the  limited  controls  it  exercises  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  in  the 
Congress  in  ways  to  relieve  today's 
powerful  inflationary  pressures?  The 
saving  factor  may  indeed  be  full  em- 
ployment and  increased  annual  earn- 
ings which  can  be  assured  to  labor  if 
its  cooperation  permits  a  better  bal- 
anced, fully  expanded  industry,  and  if 
industrial  leaders  themselves  adopt 
forward  looking  lower  price  policies. 

From  the  standpoint  of  expert 
knowledge  and  an  informed  public 
opinion,  big  scale  labor  conflicts 
should  be  viewed  downrightly  as  the 
failures  of  leadership:  failure  of  man- 
agers to  make  needed  adjustments,  to 
alter  old  habits,  and  offer  construc- 
tive programs;  failure  of  labor  lead- 
ers to  inform  and  guide  their  con- 
stituencies and  to  bargain  effectively 
for  enduring  gains. 

In  a  presumably  self-disciplined  en- 
terprise system  like  ours,  now  oper- 
ating a  new  technology  of  vast  poten- 
tialities under  improved  management 
methods,  employer-employe  struggles 
have  little  logic.  Certainly  they  are  no 
longer  the  result  of  economic  neces- 
sity; nor  do  they  bring  gain  to  any- 
one. Yet  the  likelihood  of  their  re- 
currence beclouds  a  brighter  outlook 
for  us  all. 
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in  the  mines,  closed  his  appealing 
statement  by  saying  that  before  pro- 
duction could  be  increased  Mr.  Shin- 
well  would  have  "to  revive  the  faith 
of  the  miners."  He  added,  "I  don't 
know  how  he  is  going  to  do  it." 

By  the  end  of  May,  as  the  bill 
neared  its  final  approval  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  miners'  troubled  state 
of  mind  had  registered  itself  in  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  reso- 
lutions from  the  mining,  districts.  De- 
mands including  those  of  the  12-Point 
Charter,  and  others  more  far-reaching, 
were  advanced.  They  culminated  in 
the  preparation  of  an  agenda  for  the 


June  conference  of  the  National  Union 
of  Mine  Workers — an  agenda  well 
described  by  the  London  Observer  as 
"a  revealing  document  in  that  it  shows 
more  clearly  than  anything  else  what 
the  men  in  the  pits  are  saying  and 
thinking.  Nationalization  has  never 
been  looked  upon  by  the  men  as  a 
piece  of  abstract  socialist  doctrine;  it 
was  to  be  the  signal  of  a  new  era  in 
which  better  conditions  and  pay 
would  be  granted,  not  next  year,  or 
some  time,  but  the  day  after  the  bill 
becomes  a  law.  No  one  can  under- 
stand the  present  position  in  the  coal 
industry  without  appreciating  this  vi- 
tal point." 

Certainly  district  union  officials,  in 
daily  touch  with  the  miners,  appre- 
ciate the  seriousness  of  the  growing 
chasm  between  their  thinking  and 
that  of  government  leaders  absorbed 
in  a  long  range  program.  A  district 
executive,  with  whom  I  spent  several 
days  visiting  collieries,  told  me  how' 
frequently  he  had  to  try  to  explain 
away  the  men's  expectations  of  quick 
benefits.  "We're  the  victims  of  our 
own  propaganda,"  he  remarked  a  bit 
grimly,  recalling  the  long  and  tire- 
less advocacy  of  nationalization  as  the 
sure  and  prompt  solution  of  all  the 
industry's  problems.  "One  of  our  big- 
gest jobs  now  is  reeducating  the  men." 

The  Deepening  Crisis 

The  bill,  passed  finally  in  July,  is 
now  a  law.  The  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Board  have  been  appointed 
and  face  an  ever  worsening  coal  sit- 
uation. Production  is  so  low  that 
the  gravest  apprehension  is  felt  over 
the  coming  winter.  July  tonr 
dropped  below  that  of  June,  and 
gust  showed  a  further  decline, 
nual  output  is  50,000,000  tons  belc 
the  1939  figure  and  is  failing  by 
percent  to  meet  the  nation's  essentia 
coal  needs.  Word  from  England  tells! 
of  the  steps  taken  to  convert  railroad 
locomotives  from  coal  to  oil  fuel — 
which  has  to  be  imported. 

Mr.  Shinwell's  optimism  expressec 
last  May  was  apparently  short-lived. 
He  stated  then  that,  insofar  as  the 
manpower  situation  was  concerned, 
they  seemed  to  have  turned  the  cor- 
ner because  more  boys  were  going 
to  the  pits  on  leaving  school.  Recent- 
ly he  has  been  negotiating  with  the 
mine  union's  executive  committee  on 
plans  for  employing  Polish  miners 
from  the  Polish  forces  now  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  British  Isles.  And 
thur  Horner,  recently  appointed  tt 
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general  secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Mine  Workers,  has  been  ap- 
pealing outside  the  mining  districts 
for  recruits  for  the  pits.  Recently,  at 
a  meeting  in  one  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, he  was  quoted,  in  a  New  Yor{ 
Times  dispatch  from  London,  as  say- 
ing that  "the  nation  is  headed  for 
bankruptcy"  if  the  underproduction, 
with  its  threatening  economic  results, 
is  not  overcome. 

Labour's  political  victory,  nationali- 
zation legislation,  change  of  owner- 
ship of  the  mines — none  of  these,  nor 
ill  of  them — can  produce  more  coal 
3r  induce  more  boys  to  go  down  the 
oits.  When  or  if  these  and  other 
objectives  of  the  Labour  government 
ire  realized,  they  will  be  the  result 
if  those  "economic  changes  which 
:ould  have  been  made  without  na- 
ionalization"— and  were  not  made. 

As  the  government  agents,  now  re- 
ponsible  for  making  those  changes, 
ake  over  their  heavy  task,  nothing 
-nore  strikingly  illustrates  the  "British 
vay"  of  meeting  seemingly  insuper- 
ble  difficulties  than  the  support  they 
re  receiving  from  many  of  the  pre- 
vious opponents  of  nationalization. 
During  the  closing  debates  on  the  bill 
i  the  House  of  Lords,  a  Peer  of  the 
(calm,  speaking  as  a  coal  mine  owner, 
aid,  "I  hate  this  bill  but  I  hope  the 
cheme  will  be  a  success,  and  if  the 
wners  can  help,  we  are  at  your  beck 
nd  call  when  you  want  us." 

And  an  official  with  years  of 
istinguished  public  service,  who 
ad  always  opposed  nationalization, 
eemed  rather  surprised  when  I  asked 
im  what  his  attitude  was.  "Why, 
le  issue  has  been  decided,"  he  said. 
The  people  have  voted  for  nationali- 
ation.  Nobody  wants  it  to  fail— 
icrejs  too  much  at  stake  for  the  na- 
MI."  Then  he  added  with  a  smile, 
You  may  be  quite  sure  that  some- 
ow  we  will  'get  on  with  it.' " 
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ation  of  her  country  and  her  hus- 
md  during  the  German  occupation; 

e  wrinkled  cheeks  and  bright  pin- 
oint  eyes  of  the  tottering  Latvian 

irofessor,"  who  had  been  educated 
i  St.  Petersburg  (never  referred  to  as 
•eningrad  by  the  Latvians)  and  who 
nee  had  a  great  name  in  Riga,  but 
ow  was  hopelessly  inadequate  at  his 
>b  of  heading  the  bickering  staff  of 


the  camp  sick  bay;  the  bearded,  dig 
nified  countenance  of  the  venerable 
Witols,  "Latvia's  Sibelius,"  somewhere 
between  eighty  and  ninety  in  age 
while  with  pathetically  gnarled  fingers 
on  the  piano  he  accompanied  his  wife's 
aging  voice  in  one  of  his  own  haunt- 
ingly  sorrowful  songs. 

What  Will  Become  of  Them? 

Actually,  all  I  brought  back  from 
Germany     after    ten    months    with 
UNRRA  was  a  memory  overcrowded 
with  unrelated  people— their  faces,  the 
way  they  laughed  or  didn't  laugh,  the 
things  they   said,  the   unspoken  and 
unanswered   questions   in   their  eyes. 
And  the  problem  that  has  been  haunt- 
ing me  ever  since  is  not  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  DP's,  but  what  is  to  be- 
come of  little  Polish  Toni  who  had 
to  be  kept  out  of  the  nursery  because 
of  his  TB;  or  ten-year-old  Jerzy  who 
was   beginning   to   develop   a    facial 
twitch;  or  twenty-year-old  Helena,  the 
conscientious      hospital     aide      who 
wanted  so  badly  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try or  Canada,  but  had  no  relatives 
here    or    anywhere    else;    or    lovely 
Janina  and  her  peasant  parents  who 
took  ,a    chance    and    went   back    to 
Poland;  or  Mrs.  Grava,  the  Latvian 
school  teacher  who  kept  looking  for 
more  and  more  work  to  do  in  order 
to  keep  herself  from  "thinking";  or 
the  little  one-armed  boy  in  the  third 
grade  of  the  Latvian  school. 

Or  I  wonder  about  Mr.  .and  Mrs. 
Senkus,  the  Lithuanian  banker  and 
his    wife    who   had   worked   in   the 
kitchen    at    zone    headquarters,    but 
came  back  to  our  center  because  they 
were   homesick    for  Lithuanians;    or 
Mr.    Kodda,    the    sorrowful    young 
handyman,    an    erstwhile    economist 
who  had  hidden  from  the  Germans  a 
year  in  the  Esthonian  woods  but  had 
finally  been  captured  when  he  tried 
to  escape  to  Sweden  in  a  sailboat;  or 
Mr.  Brant,  the  learned  Latvian  judge, 
baker  under  the  Germans  and  wood- 
cutter at  Blomberg;  or  Mr.  Kaneps, 
the  shy  violinist;  or  the  little  Duniak 
baby,    given    by    a    nineteen-year-old 
Polish    girl    to    a    forty-five-year-old 
couple;  or  frail  Mrs.  Bartosz;  or  faith- 
ful Mr.  Walus,  my  first  interpreter; 
or  the  Lang  children;  or  lanky  Mr. 
Majewski,  who  was  on  probation  for 
black  marketing;  or  tiny  Dorota,  with 
legs  bowed  from  rickets;  or  Mr.  Bek- 
lums,  of  the  long  red  beard. 

These  people  are  not  statistics,  or 
just  DP's,  but  real  flesh  and  blood 
— and  what  are  they  going  to  do? 
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give  you  a  chance  to  polish  your 
style  the  way  professional  writers 
do — by  writing  continually. 

You  may  concentrate  on  either 
short  story  or  article  work,  advanc- 
ing as  rapidly  as  your  ability  war- 
rants. Every  assignment  you  submit 
is  returned  with  detailed  criticism. 
FREE  CATALOG— A  copy  of  the  lat- 
est Magazine  Institute  catalog  will 
be  sent  to  you  freel  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  today. 


VETERANS:  This  course  approved  for 
Veterans'    training. 


The  Magazine   Institute,   Inc. 
Dept.  311-D,  SO  Rockefeller  Pla.a, 
~oekefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  N.  V. 

Plcane    send     free    catalog    without     obliga- 
tion,  to : 

Name     

Addrew      . 


(Confidential.    No    .ale.man    will   eall.) 
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POSITIONS  OPEN  IN  ALASKA 

ALASKA   DEPARTMENT  OF   PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Child  Welfare  Consultant 

Salary  Range:  $313.50  -  $358.50  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  2  years  or 
minimum  of  5  quarters  at  recognized  school  of  social  work  which  must 
have  included  courses  in  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  administration 
and  supervised  field  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social  work  in  public  or  private 
agencies,  2  years  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  field  of  child  wel- 
fare and  1  year  in  administrative,  supervisory  or  consultative  capacity. 

District  Worker 

Salary  Range.:  $285.00  -  $315.00  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recog- 
nized school  of  social  work  which  must  have  included  courses  in  child 
welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervised  field  work  in 
child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience,:  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social  work,  1  of  which  imis» 
have  been  in  child  welfare,  1  year  in  public  assistance  and  1  year  in  a 
supervisory  capacity. 

Senior  Case  Worker 

Salary  Range:  $256.50  -  $286.50  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recog- 
nized school  of  social  work  which  must  have  included  courses  in  child 
welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervisory  field  work  in 
child  and  family  welfare. 

Experence:  1  year  in  the  past  5  years  of  social  work  either  in  child  wel- 
fare or  in  public  assistance. 

Child  Welfare  Worker 

Same  salary  and  qualifications  as  Senior  Case  Worker  except  ihnt  the  1 
year  of  experience  must  have  been  in  child  welfare. 


Appointments  made  in  conformity  with 
standards    of    Alaska    Merit    System. 

For    application    blanks    and    information    write    via    air    mail,    supplying 
minimum  qualifications  to 

ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

BOX  2781  JUNEAU,  ALASKA 


Each  group  elected  a  representativel 
to  an  equally  small  group  of  reprd 

sentatives,    which    combined    result 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 


SCHOOLS  FOR  ITALY 

(Continued  jrom  page  386) 


States  Information  Service,  the  British 
Council,  UNRRA,  Red  Cross  and 
Junior  Red  Cross,  European  Student 
Relief.  Save-the-Children  Fund,  and 
so  on. 

The  third  type  of  activity  consisted 
of  encouraging  democratic  organiza- 
tions among  the  Italians.  Two  ex- 
amples will  suffice  to  illustrate  this. 

The  fact  that  the  fascist  GIL  had 
absorbed  all  youth  groups  made  it  im- 
perative to  get  out-of-school  organiza- 
tions of  boys  and  girls  set  up,  espe- 
|  daily  since  so  great  a  proportion  of 
children  leave  school  at  an  early  age. 
The  most  promising  single  activity 
along  this  line  was  the  Scout  move- 
ment. The  British,  American,  and  In- 
ternational Boy  Scouts  sent  literature 
and  a  little  money,  and  arranged  for 
training  a  few  Italian  leaders  in  Eng- 
land. Similarly,  the  American  Girl 
Scouts  and  International  Girl  Scouts 
and  Guides  helped  with  literature, 
money,  goods  for  uniforms,  and 
leadership  training.  We  succeeded  in 
getting  the  rival  Catholic  and  non- 
confessional  Scout  organizations  to.; 
form  federations  for  mutual  help  and  , 
for  international  contacts.  Scouting  is 
now  a  vigorous  element  in  the  lives, 
of  boys  and  girls  in  most  parts  of  Italy. 

A  very  different  example  of  demo- 
cratic organization,  originating  in  the 
Education  Subcommission,  was  the 
program  for  setting  up  small,  coor- 
dinated groups  of  teachers  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing common  problems.  Under  Aran- 
gio  Ruiz  as  Minister,  this  plan  was- 
given  a  trial  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall  of  1945.  Teachers  of  all  levels 
were  invited  (through  regular  admin- 
istrative channels)  to  form  groups  of 
ten  or  twelve  to  discuss  specific  prob- 
lems submitted  in  a  bulletin. 

The  bulletin  outlined  the  problem, 
the  various  alternative  solutions,  the 
principal  arguments  for  and  against 
each  solution,  and  the  facts  necessary  I 
for  intelligent  discussion.  Each  group! 
spent  one  or  more  sessions  thrashing!' 
out  a  single  issue,  then  voted  on  tb 
alternative   solutions,   recording 
majority  and  minority  votes. 
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and  supplemented  them  with  its  own 
more  fully  considered  judgment;  then 
selected  a  representative  in  turn  to  a 
group  still  higher  in  the  pyramid, 
where  the  process  was  repeated.  There 
was  thus  a  converging  series  of  chan- 
nels from  classroom  teachers  to  the 
Minister,  free  from  any  administrative 
pressure.  All  teachers  and  professors 
could  weigh  the  major  problems  of 
educatibnal  reconstruction  in  groups 
small  enough  to  permit  full  partici- 
pation by  each  individual,  and  their 
judgments  reached  right  up  to  the 
source  of  educational  legislation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  teachers  gained 
practice  in  educational  thinking  and 
n  democratic  procedure. 

The  experiment  was  highly  success- 
ul  in  the  three  provinces  that  tried 
t  (Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples)  but 
he  collapse  of  the  Parri  government 
•esulted  in  Arangio  Ruiz  being  ousted 
is  Minister  and  a  new  man  (Mole), 
vho  was  neither  able  nor  interested 
n  education,  taking  his  place.  So  the 
)lan  for  extending  this  democratic 
nethod  over  all  Italy  is  in  abeyance, 
however,  it  will  soon  be  submitted  to 

e  present  Minister,  Gonella. 
_  This  account  of  the  work  of  the 
iducation  Subcommission  in  Italy  has 
ecessarily  omitted  many  activities— 
ven  those  as  important  as  Major 
/esselo's  scholarly  and  comprehensive 
udy  of  the  history  and  organization 
f  Italian  education,  especially  during 
ie  fascist  period  and  the  period  of 
Ulied  occupation,  and  Sergeant  Haus- 
r's  training  of  the  Italian  army  in 
emocracy.  But  it  indicates  the  general 
ope  of  the  subcommisson's  work. 


Problem  Is  Still  Real 

The  problems  inherent  in  the  war 
:uation  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
ill  real  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  espe- 
ally  Venezia  Giulia,  and  must  be  at 
ast  equally  acute  in  Germany, 
ustria,  and  Japan.  The  longer  range 
oblems  are  going  to  call  for  under- 
anding  and  help  for  many  years,  not 

Italy  alone,  but  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
he  experience  in  Italy  has  brought 
ese  problems  into  sharp  focus,  and 
ould  suggest  the  direction  of  effort 
ward  their  solution  wherever  they 
e  found. 

The  Allied  Commission  in  Italy  is 

wly  dissolving  and  the  Education 

bcommission    ceased    to    exist    in 

>ril.  But  American  aooperation  with 

e  Italian  government  in  the  rebuild- 

g  and  reform  of  its  school  system 

not  ended.  Before  this  article  is  in 


type,  the  writer  will  be  on  his  way 
back  to  Italy,  in  response  to  a  request 
made  to  the  American  Embassy  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  with 
whom  he  worked  longest.  As  a  public 
affairs  officer  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's new  Office  of  Information  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  the  former  head  of 
the  Education  Subcommission  of  the 
Allied  Commission  will  be  available 
to  the  Italians  as  consultant  in  their 
educational  reconstruction. 

The  emergency  job  is  done.    The 
more  important,  far  longer,  and  more 
lasting  job  is  just  started.  While  the 
reconstruction  of  education  and  youth 
organizations  on  a  democratic  basis  is 
primarily  an  Italian  responsibility,  it 
is  not  exclusively  so.  We  Americans 
considered   it   none    of   our    business 
when  Mussolini  sowed  the  lethal  weed 
of  fascism  in  Italy's  fertile  soil.  We 
have  now  plowed  that  under.  But  if 
it — or  an  equally  noxious  growth — is 
not  to  spring  up,  the  seeds  of  democ- 
racy must  be  cultivated.  For  that,  Italy 
still  needs  our  help  and  will  need  it 
for  years  to  come.  So,  too,  do  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Japan. 

The  totalitarian  states  showed  that 
nations  could  influence  their  own 
future  through  education  and  or- 
ganization of  youth.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  world  in  which  the  well- 
being  of  all  is  dependent  on  the 
well-being  of  each  to  see  that  the 
future,  ^through  education,  is  shaped 
to  develop  social  consciousness  and 
conscience,  and  the  spirit  and  tech- 
nique of  cooperation  within  each 
nation  and  among  all  nations. 

Through  example,  counsel,  informa- 
tion, interchange  of  students  and  pro- 
fessors, and  through  such  material 
help  as  is  needed,  we  can  carry  our 
share  of  this  responsibility. 


ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

Delivered  at  your  door.  We  pay  postage. 

Standard  authors,  new  books,  popular  edi- 
tions, fiction,  reference,  medical,  mechani- 
cal, children's  books,  etc.  Guaranteed  sav- 
ings. Send  for  Clarkson's  1947  catalog. 
EDCB  Write  fur  our  great  illustrated  book 
•  HKB  cataloK.  A  short  course  in  literature. 
The  buyinif  Kuide  of  300.000  book  Invera.  The 
answer  to  your  CarutnB*  ffift  problem.  Tree  il 
you  write  now  today! 

CLARKSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Dept.     SG6.    1257So.WabashAve.,Chicago,lll. 


.„.  FRENCH,  GERMAN  OR  ITALIAN* 

This  Quick.  Easy  Way 

ONLY  15  MINUTES  A  DAY.  Know  a 
second  language  for  better  business  or 
social  position;  read  foreign  books; 
really  enjoy  travel.  Speak  like  a  native 
just  "by  listening"  to  CORTINA  RECORDS.  Leam 
quickly,  easily  at  bone  as  thousands  have!  Cortinapnont 
Method  famous  for  60  years.  Write,  today  for  FREE 
book.  "The  Cortina  Short-Cut."  State  language  Inter- 
ested In.  CORTINA  ACADEMY,  SUITE  3911  105  WEST 
40th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


25,000     books     of    all   |  A 

publ Ishors  listed  in  ou r  u 
52nd  Annual  Bargain  Catalog  of  320  pages.  Old-time 
favorites — latest  '  'best  sellers. "  'Reference,  Fiction , 
Juvenile,  History,  Scientific,  etc.  Supplying  schools, 
colleges,  libraries  and  thousands  of  Individual  customers 
Send  postcard  today  for  our  new  1947  catalog, 
"Bargains  In  Books."  THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  CO?. 
Dept.  384.  564-566  W.  Monroe  St..  Chicago  6.  III. 


BLUE  BOOKS 


I  Rend     postcard     for    our    free    catalogue. 
Thousands    of    bargains.    Address: 
HaliJeman-luliiis     Co.,     Catalogue     Dept. 
Desk    M-2409    Girard.    Kansas. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 
THE  YEARBOOK  OF  PHILANTHROPY 

New    1945-46    Edition 
Edited  by  John  Price  Jones 

Presenting   Information   anrt    Statistics   Covering 

American   'Philanthropy    Since    1920 

87   p.  Price   $2.50 

INTER-RIVER  PRESS 


ISO    Nassau   Street 


New  York  7,   N.   Y. 


"MACHINES  IN  THE  COTTON  FIELDS" 

The  mechanical  cotton  picker  promises  to  bring 
an  agricultural  revolution  to  the  South.  This  34- 
page,  profusely  Illustrated  study  by  Arthur  Itaper 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  analyzes 
the  trends  and  looks  into  the  future  effect  on  the 
South  and  millions  of  its  farm  people 
25  cents  per  copy:  5  copies,  $1.00:  25  conies.  $4.00; 

100   copies,    $15.00 

SOUTHERN    REGIONAL  COUNCIL.    Inc. 
63   Auburn    Avenue.    N.E.  Atlanta   3.    Georgia 
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THE  BOOK  SHELF 


CONFLICT  AND  COOPERATION 
IN  INDUSTRY 

Volume    II- No.  1  •  The  Journal  of  Social  Issues 
Contents:   The    Problem    that   Confronts   Us;  What 
Workers    and    Employers    Want:    Bases    of    Conflict 
Two  Cases  of  Cooperative  Relations;  Some  Psycho- 
logical Interpretations  of  Cooperative  Relations. 

Single  copy  50c.  Subscription  (4  issues)  $2.00 
Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OP  NURSING 
•hows  the  part  which  professional  nurset  takr 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  -58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS 

SCHOENHOF'S   FOREIGN   BOOKS,  INC. 

1280   Massachusetts  Avenue,   Dept.    SV 

Cambridge   38,    Mass. 

BOOKPLATES 

FREE    CATALOG,    showing    several    hundred 

beautiful  designs. 
ANTIOCH  BOOKPLATES,  Box  218.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  PERIODICALS  simply  by 
asking  me  for  them:  any  number  in  one  or- 
der. Pay  after  I  bill  you  at  publishers'  low- 
est prices.  CATALOG  SG,  FREE.  JOHN 
CREHORE,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES. 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies. 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LANGUAGES 

LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
French,  German,  Russian  or  any  of  29  lan- 
guages by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conver- 
sational Method.  You  learn  by  listening.  Save 
time,  work,  money.  Available  under  G.I.  Bill 
of  Rights.  Send  for  FREE  book.  Linguaphone 
Institute,  50  RCA  Bldg.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

"POWHATAN"  INDIAN   PIPE 

Send  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan"  hand- 
made Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica  famous 
original  Virginia  antique,  with  long  stem,  his- 
toric booket,  directions  enjoyment,  and  care. 
Rustic  container,  postage  prepaid.  PAMPLIN 
PIPE  CO.,  Richmond  19,  Virginia. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CHILD  CARE^KEY  STAFF  of  four  people 
[2  couples)  wishing  to  make  a  change ;  advo- 
cating the  practical  and  progressive  approach 
in  the  treatment  of  children.  Specializing  in 
following  areas:  General  supervision  of  daily 
program,  social  and  cultural  activities,  physical 
education  and  general  recreational  programs, 
and  household  management.  8443  Survey. 

ADULT  EDUCATION  SPECIALIST,  woman 
now  employed,  public  and  private  agency  ex- 
perience, M.A.  degree;  counseling  and  per- 
sonnel experience,  seeks  challenging  oppor- 
tunity.  8448  Survey. 

TEACHER,    HOUSEFATHER,   single,  age  44 

Protestant,      College.        Experienced      private 

schools    and    institutions;    recreation,    younger 

boys.     Highest  references.     Available  immedi- 

tely.     Country  preferred.     8447  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR — trained,  experienced  man  seeks 
supervisory  position  family  agency.  Preferably 
some  responsibility  social  work  interpretation 
and  community  organization.  New  York 
Cleveland  preferred.  8456  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Senior  and  Junior  psychiatric  social 
workers  for  new  child  guidance  clinic.  Senior 
worker  graduate  accredited  school  social  work 
plus  training  psychiatric  social  work,  with  at 
feast  2  years  experience  child  guidance  clinic 
and  1  year  supervisory  capacity,  or  satisfactory 
equivalent.  Junior  worker  graduate  school  so- 
cial work,  field  work  child  guidance  clinic  plus 
1  year  experience  in  such  a  clinic  or  satisfac- 
tory equivalent.  Good  salary.  Apply  Margaret 
M.  Purcell,  Chairman,  Child  Guidance  Com- 
mittee, Court  House,  Utica,  New  York. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  OR- 
GANIZATION desires  direct9rs  for  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Work  entails  administra- 
tion, programming  and  organizing.  Community 
organization  and/or  group  work  experience  re- 
quired. State  experience,  educational  back- 
ground and  all  other  pertinent  information. 
8455  Survey. 

WANTED— A  Child  Welfare  Worker  for  Tucson 
and  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Requirements,  one  year 
of  graduate  training  in  a  recognized  school  of 
social  work  and  one  year  of  experience  in  an 
accredited  agency.  Apply  Director  Child  Wel- 
fare Division,  State  Department  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  Welfare,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

APPROVED   SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK, 

midwestern  university  needs  teacher  of  social 
research  and  group  work  teacher.  Master's  de- 
gree in  social  work  and  considerable  special- 
ized professional  experience  required  each  po- 
sition. Teaching  experience  desirable  but  not 
required.  Rank  and  salary  commensurate  with 
preparation.  8454  Survey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  SUPERVISOR— to  head 
progressive  program  care  of  Jewish  aged ;  ex- 
cellent salary  and  conditions.  State  qualifica- 
tions and  references.  8453  Survey. 

PROFESSIONALLY  trained  children's  work- 
ers should  consider  challenging  opportunities 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Children's  Bureau  needs 
adoption  worker,  home  finder,  senior  case- 
workers. How  much  will  it  cost  us  to  main- 
tain good  standards?  8452  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER  to  develop  program  of  social 
services  for  children  in  church  institution. 
Salary  commensurate  with  responsibilities. 
Challenging  opportunity.  Lutheran  preferred. 
Write  Luther  D.  Grossman,  Superintendent, 
Tressler  Orphans'  Home,  Loysville,  Pa. 

TRAINED  CASE  WORKER  for  well  estab- 
lished family  service  agency  with  progressive 
standards  in  centra)  New  York  city  of  100,000. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  intensive  case  work 
in  general  family  relationships,  youth  problems 
and  with  unmarried  mothers.  Permanent  po- 
sition, immediate  opening.  References  ex- 
changed. 8451  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER — professionally  qualified — by 
Church  Welfare  Bureau  (Protestant).  A  dem- 
onstration agency.  Case  work  with  adolescents 
12-19.  Salary  $1930-$3096,  depending  on  quali- 
fications and  experience.  Write  Case  Work 
Division,  3330  W.  Adams  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

WANTED:  Executive  case  worker  for  new  non- 
sectarian  family  agency  70  miles  from  San 
Francisco  serving  area  of  105,000  population. 
Challenging  opportunity  for  community  work, 
forming  policies  and  later  choosing  assistants. 
Require  masters  degree  and  experience  in 
private  agency.  Prefer  psychiatric  training. 
8450  Survey. 

PROMINENT  CHILD  CARING  AGENCY  in 
need  of  a  male  case  worker  and  case  work 
supervisor  with  social  work  training.  Good 
salary  range  commensurate  with  education  and 
experience.  Retirement  plan.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement.  State  age,  qualifica- 
tions, salary  and  recommendations.  8449  Sur- 
vey. 

CASEWORKERS.  Three,  and  one  Supervising 
Case  Worker,  professionally  trained,  for  fam- 
ily casework  agency.  Salary  range  $2100- 
$3000.  Write  Director,  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  127  N.W.  Second  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 

WANTED:  Caseworker  with  graduate  training, 
with  ^or  without  experience  to  work  in  excel- 
lent institutional  program  for  delinquent  ado- 
lescent girls.  Case  work  with  girls  in  insti- 
tution and  after  placement  in  community.  Some 
traveling  in  nearby  counties  required.  Car 
furnished.  Prefer  one  who  wishes  to  live  at 
institution  where  excellent  maintenance  pro- 
vided, private  living  quarters.  Write  Dorothy 
Fritz,  Sleighton  Farm  School,  37  S.  13th 
Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SUPERVISOR,  man  or  woman,  for  small  child 
guidance  agency  where  treatment  is  done 
mainly  by  Psychiatric  Social  Workers  under 
the  supervision  of  an  outstanding  Psychiatric- 
Analyst.  Experience  in  a  child  guidance  agency 
or  related  psychiatric  case  work  preferable. 
Salary  range  $3,000-$4,000,  depending  upon  ex- 
perience. Interesting  and  challenging  oppor- 
tunity. Also  part-time  psychologist — 2  dayi 
a  week,  preferably  one  with  experience  as 
member  of  child  guidance  team  and  knowledge 
of  Rorschach,  and  other  protective  tests.  Apply 
Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bureau,  682  High 
Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Woman  graduate  Group  '  Worker 
for  Mexican  Christian  Institute,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Member  of  Christian  Church  preferred. 
Write  Miss  Verna  Sutton,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Institutional  Missions, 
United  Christian  Missionary  Society,  222 
Downey,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  multiple  service  case  work  agency 
to  have  charge  of  unit  where  child  placemen* 
and  adoption  work  is  done.  Duties  include  ad- 
ministration of  unit,  supervision  of  2  case 
workers  and  student,  promotion  of  home  find- 
ing program,  responsibility  for  Foster  Case 
Committee  for  Board,  and  participation  in 
agency's  general  interpretative  program.  Salary 
range,  $3500-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CASE  WORKER — Interesting  position  in  fam- 
ily agency  in  Mid-West  town  of  fifty  thou- 
sand. Salary,  $2100.  8441  Survey. 

WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working 
supervisor.  Agency  it  expanding  its  family 
and  child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. Transportation  paid  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Write  Catholic  Social  Service,  9»5 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and  experi 
ence.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must  have 
graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities,  418  N. 
25th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

EXPERIENCED  MEDICAL  SOCIAL 
WORKER  needed  by  established  department 
in  285-bed  general  hospital.  The  Springfield 
Hospital,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Case  worker  for  private  children 
agency  in  Chicago  area.  Agency  operate! 
boarding  home  program  with  an  institution. 
Good  supervision.  Opportunity  for  part  tim 
work  in  a  school  of  social  work.  Personne 
policy.  Rural  or  urban  case  load  as  preferrei 
Salary  $1800  to  $2700.  8440  Survey. 

IMMEDIATELY,    ease    worker    or    beginnin 
supervisor    in    growing    family    and    children 
agency    in     Mid-West    city    of    125,000.     B 
ginning  salary  $175  to  $250  according  to  train 
rag  and  experience.  8431   Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quai 
fied,  by  family  and  children's  agency.  Ex- 
cellent staff  development  program.  Opppr 
tunity  special  assignments,  one  to  combii 
case  work  and  public  relations  program.  Sa 
ary  range:  case  worker  I,  $2100-13000 ;  can 
worker  II,  $2f 00-14000.  Jewish  Social  Serv 
ice  Bureau,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgt 
1»,  Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE   R.   STEIN,   INC 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.     Wise.   7-4961.    A  professional 
bureau    specializing    in    fund-raisin) 
group    work,    institutional,    casewor 
and    medical    social    work    positions 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 35c    per    line 

Non-display 8«    per   word 

Minimum   Charge    .     .     $1.50   per  insertion 

Discount*      .       .       10%     on    six    insertions 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey      Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York  3 
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SURVEY    GRAPHI 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51    Commonwealth    Avenue  Boston.    Mas*. 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 

through  The  Survey 

You  may  have  any  book  you  want 
delivered  to  your  door  at  the  regular 
publisher's  price — post-free — by  mail- 
ing your  order  to — 

Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

1 12  East  19  Street  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION,   ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACTS    OF    CONGRESS    OF 
AUGUST  24,   1912,  AND  MARCH  3,   1933,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC, 
published  monthly  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  for  October  1,  1946. 
State  of  New   York     \   . 
County  of  New  York  )    B: 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Walter  F.  Grueninger,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of 
the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  manager  are:   Publisher,  Survey  Associates,   Inc.,   112   East   19 
Street,   New   York,   N.    Y.;    Editor,   Paul   Kellogg,    112    East   19   Street,   New 
York,    N.    Y. ;     Managing    Editor,     None;     Business    Manager,    Walter    F. 
Grueninger,   112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:   (If  owned  by  a  corporation,   its  name  and  address 
must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If   not  owned   by   a  corporation,   the  names  and   addresses  of   the  individual 
owners  must  be  given.     If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated 
concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.)      Survey   Associates,   Inc.,    112    East    19    Street,    New    York, 
N.   Y.,   a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the   laws  of   the   State  of   New 
York,  with  over  2100  members.    It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.    President,  Richard 
B.  Scandrett.  Jr.,  30  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Joseph  P.   Chamberlain,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Vice-presi- 
dents,  John  Palmer   Gavit,    112   East    19    Street,   New   York,    N.    Y.;    Agnes 
Brown  Leach,   170  East  64   Street,   New  York,   N.   Y.;   secretary,  Ann  Reed 
Brenner,   112   East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

3.  That    the    known    bondholders,    mortgagees,    and    other    security    holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:   (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next   above,   giving  the   names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders,  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge  and   belief  as  to  the  circumstances   and   conditions  under   which   stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  per- 
son, association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]         WALTER  F.  GRUENINGER,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day  of  September,   1946. 

[Seal]         MARTHA  HOHMANN. 
Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New  York. 

New   York   County   Clerk's   No.  33. 
Commission  expires  April  17,  194" 


SMITH  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 


A   Graduate   Professional   School   Offering 

tional  Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master 

of  Social  Science. 

Plan  A  covers  three  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  two  winter  field  placements  in  qualified 
case  work  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  program 
is  designed  for  students  without  previous  training 
or  experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  covers  two  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  one  winter  field  placement.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  satis- 
factory experience  in  an  approved  social  agency 
or  adequate  graduate  work. 

Plan  C  admits  students  for  die  first  summer  session 
of  academic  study.  Students  who  elect  a  full  pro- 
gram may  reapplv  to  complete  the  course  pro- 
vided a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  has 
intervened. 

Academic  Year  Opens  Late  June,  1947 

For  further  injormatian  write  to 
THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  • 

Northampton, 


(Hnibersiitp  of  Cfjtcago 

at 


Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 


SUMMER  QUARTER,   1947 

(Dates  to  be  announced  later) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving   complete   program   and   requirementi 
for  admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


New  HARPER  BOOKS 
for  Survey  Readers 


SMALL 

COMMUNITIES 
IN  ACTION 

Stories  of  Citizen  Programs  at  Work 

By  JEAN  AND  JESS  OGDEN 

Associates  in  Adult  Education 
University  of  Virginia 

Citizens  of  every  small  community  will  welcome  this 
book  for  its  direct  and  practical  value  to  the  vitality 
and  progress  of  their  own  community.  These  stories 
furnish  heartening  evidence  of  how  communities  can 
help  themselves  through  the  efforts  of  their  own  citi- 
zens. They  offer  a  wealth  of  programs,  embracing  polit- 
ical, economic,  educational  and  health  activities,  which 
have  proved  feasible  and  constructive  in  varied  locali- 
ties and  which  can  be  readily  adopted  by  other  com- 
munities. "Skeptics  say  it  takes  a  war  to  wake  up 
democracy  and  that  peace  sets  it  slumbering.  But  Jess 
and  lean  Ogden  and  other  'pioneers'  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles,  are  proving  that  democracy  can  be  as 
vividly  alive  today  as  ever  it  was  on  the  road  to  Tic- 
lory."— This  Week  Magazine.  $3.00 

THE  FUTURE  OF 
HOUSING 

By  CHARLES  ABRAMS 

Author  of  "Revolution  in  Land" 

A  nationally  known  authority  on  housing  here  makes 
the  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire  housing 
problem  currently  available.  He  discusses  fully  and 
clearly  the  question  of  home  ownership  and  home 
building,  the  operation  of  the  real  estate  and  con- 
struction industries,  the  conflict  between  government 
control  and  private  interests.  Recent  and  current  public 
housing  programs  are  analyzed  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  author's  own  program  for  public  and 
private  housing  reform  in  the  immediate  future.  "I 
found  this — for  the  layman — the  most  interesting  analy- 
sis of  all  the  factors  involved,  social,  economic,  political, 
and  humanitarian,  of  any  book  on  the  subject  I  have 
read." — Virginia  Kirkus'  Bookshop  Service.  $5.00 

Coming  in  December 


MASS 
PERSUASION 

The  Social  Psychology  of  a  War  Bond 
Drive 

By  ROBERT  K.  MERTON 

Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research 
Columbia  University 

Everyone  concerned  about  the  psychological  dangers 
of  mass  appeals  will  find  this  a  highly  instructive  and 
revealing  study.  It  is  an  astonishing  and  alarming 
account — as  an  example  of  radio  persuasion — of  an 
intensive  campaign  carried  on  over  the  radio  by  Kate 
Smith.  Out  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  reactions, 
attitudes  and  results  secured  from  this  drive  comes  this 
book  to  supply  a  warning  as  to  how  such  techniques 
might  readily  be  deflected  to  anti-social  purposes. 

$2.50 

HOME  AWAY 
FROM  HOME 

The  Story  of  the  USO 
By  JULIA  M.  H.  CARSON 

All  social  workers  interested  in  community  organization 
and  in  the  lessons  learned  about  community  agencies 
in  USO  centers  will  find  this  book  a  rich  store  of  infor- 
mation on  the  what,  why  and  how  of  the  operation  of 
this  significant  service.  "...  a  vivid,  picturesque,  in- 
timately personalized  account  of  the  USO.  It  would 
have  been  a  pity  if  the  story  of  this  admirable  piece  of 
human  service  in  wartime  had  not  been  thus  written. 
It  would  be  a  pity  now  if  it  were  not  widely  read." 
— Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  $2.50 

SOCIAL  INSIGHT 

through 
SHORT  STORIES 

By  JOSEPHINE  STRODE 

Author  of  "Introduction  to  Social  Case  Work,"  etc. 

Here  is  a  notable  collection  of  26  short  stories  by  such 
distinguished  authors  as  Edna  Ferber,  Susan  Glaspell, 
Somerset  Maugham,  Katherine  Mansfield,  William  Saro- 
yan,  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rowlings,  carefully  selected  for 
their  human  insight  in  typical  social  situations.  Living 
substance  in  artistic  form,  these  stories  provide  valuable 
supplemental  material  to  enrich  courses  in  sociology, 
psychology,  social  work,  guidance,  education,  and 
social  administration.  Students,  teachers  and  prac- 
tictioners  will  gain  fresh  inspiration  and  increased 
understanding  of  human  values  and  relationships  from 
these  stories.  $3.00 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  East  33rd  St..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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HELP  abolish  barriers 

to  the  free  flow  of  information 

in  YOUR  COMMUNITY 


For  a  third  of  a  century,  spe- 
cial numbers  such  as  this  have 
been  spearheads  in  the  work  of 
Survey  Associates.  What  is  new, 
is  the  publication  of  two  special 
numbers  in  consecutive  months — 
both  in  the  field  of  civil  liberties. 

Scheduled  to  come  off  the  press 
next  month  —  January  15  —  is 
SEGREGATION:  Color  Pattern 
from  the  Past — Our  Struggle  to 
Wipe  It  out. 


This  month,  The  Right  of  All 
People  to  Know,  as  John  G. 
Winant  points  out  in  his  lead  ar- 
ticle, is  a  modern  restatement  of 
the  rights  of  man  proclaimed  by 
the  founders  of  democracy — our 
own  among  them. 

Contributors  to  this  issue  — 
Henry  Christman,  special  editor 
— show  how  technical  develop- 
ments are  throwing  windows  open 
for  all  mankind  and  how  economic 
restraints  at  home  and  political 
barriers  abroad  cramp  common 
understanding  on  which  hang  the 
fortunes  of  everybody,  every- 
where in  the  Atomic  Era. 

For  we  are  confronted  with  re- 
peated attempts  to  ignore  or 
thwart  our  right  to  see  and  hear, 
to  read  and  know.  Without  a 
doubt,  you  can  recall  instances  in 
your  community. 

Such  barriers  to  the  free  flow 
of  information  must  be  cleared 
away  in  a  day  when  the  whole 
world  is  one  neighborhood. 


You  Can  Play  Your  Part 

You  can  help  persuade  those 
who  handle  information  in  your 
community  that  in  the  long  run 
our  democracy  rests  on  this  prin- 
ciple: given  the  facts,  people  will 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood, 
choose  right  over  wrong. 

Select  half  a  dozen  key  people 
— government  and  civic  officials 
— newspaper,  book  and  magazine 
editors  and  publishers — radio  sta- 
tion managers  and  program  direc- 
tors —  motion  picture  theater 
managers  —  librarians  —  teach- 
ers and  students  —  professional 
folk,  business  and  labor  leaders. 

Send  them  gift  copies  of  this 
special  number  at  these  reduced 
rates — 

Three  Copies  for  $1. 

(regularly  50  cents  each) 

Better  still,  send  them  gift  sub- 
scriptions to  Survey  Graphic  at 
the  special  introductory  rate  of  5 
months  for  only  $1,  including 
The  Right  of  All  People  to  Know 
and  next  month's  special  number 
on  Segregation.  Due  to  a  53% 
increase  in  manufacturing  costs, 
the  annual  subscription  price  of 
Survey  Graphic  will  be  increased 
to  $4  effective  January  1.  This 
introductory  offer  is  just  short  of 
half  the  new  rate.  Take  advan- 
tage of  it  at  once. 

Hundreds  of  Graphic  subscrib- 
ers, who  first  came  to  know  of  our 
work  of  inquiry  and  interpreta- 


tion through  gift  subscriptions, 
now  understand  why  Raymond 
Swing  writes — 

"Wider  reading  of 
Survey  Graphic  would  make 
for  a  wiser  America." 

This  is  the  eleventh  of  the 
CALLING  AMERICA  Series  of 
Survey  Graphic.  The  combined 
circulation  of  these  special  num- 
bers to  date  has  tallied  over  half 
a  million  copies,  with  seven  re- 
editions,  two  as  books. 

Keep  in  mind  how  paper  short- 
ages are  limiting  print  orders.  To 
make  sure  of  YOUR  copies,  or- 
der now  on  the  convenient  form 
slipped  into  this  number. 

*        *        * 

NEXT  MONTH 

Turn  to  page  510  for  a  preview  of 
our  January  special  on  SEGREGA- 
TION: Color  Pattern  from  the  Past 
—  Our  Struggle  to  Wipe  It  Out, 
Thomas  Sancton,  special  editor.  Ad- 
vance orders  challenge  all  past  Sur- 
vey Graphic  records. 
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SEGREGATION 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC  •  112  East  19  Street  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Can  you  afford  books 
you  read  only  once! 


IF  NOT,  JOIN  THE 


Membership  in  this  book  club  costs  you  nothing, 
but  it  helps  you  avoid  wasting  time  and  money 
on  books  which  become  dust  collectors  after 
only  one  reading.  If  you  read  to  stop  time,  not 
to  kill  time,  subscribe  now  and  get  the  best  new 
books  . .  .  the  books  you  will  reread  and  remem- 
ber .  .  .  at  a  saring.' 


THE   BOOKS   ARE   SELECTED   BY   A 

DISTINGUISHED  BOARD  OF  JUDGES 


LEWIS 
GANNETT 

Daily  Book   Reviewer 


JOSEPH   HENRY 
JACKSON 

Book     review     editor 


of     the     New     York     of   the  5.r« 


Herald    Tribune  . 


Chronicle. 


DR.   KIRTLEY  F. 
MATHER 

Professor   of   Geology 
at  Harvard  University. 


MEMBERSHIP  IS  FREE.  Just  sign  and  mail 
the  coupon.  At  the  beginning  of  each  month  you  receive  a 
free  copy  of  die  24-page  illustrated  magazine,  Nonfiction  Book 
Neu'S,  with  prepublication  reports  on  forthcoming  selections, 
and  news  of  other  important  new  books.  If  the  Nonfiction 
choice  is  a  book  you  want,  you  do  nothing.  It  will  be  mailed 
to  you  on  the  21st  of  the  month.  Otherwise,  you  simply  tell 
us  (before  the  21st)  to  send  some  other  book,  or  none  at  all, 
on  the  form  supplied. 


NO    OBLIGATION.    Purchase  of  the  monthly  se- 
lections is  entirely  voluntary.  You  remain  a  member  in  good 
standing  by  accepting  as  few  as  4  of  the  12  selections  offered 
each  year,  and  you  can  cancel  your  subscription  any  time  after  . 
purchasing  4  selections. 


FREE 

TO  NEW  MEMBERS 

ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  SELECTIONS 

Every  new  member  receives 
a  bonus  book  of  his  choice  free, 
and  another  free  dividend  book 
with  each  4  selections  pur- 
chased. The  current  free  bonus 
book  is  the  new  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  A  TREASURY 
OF  SCIENCE,  edited  by  ILtrlnw 
Shapley.  772  pages,  $3.95. 
(Free  to  members  as  a  bonus 
book  or  at  $3.00  as  a  regular 
selection.)  If  you  prefer,  you 
may  substitute  any  one  of  the 
other  selections  shown  at  right 
.is  your  free  bonus  book. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS 
AT  LESS  COST 

Though  the  kind  of  books 
chosen  for  the  Nonfiction  Book 
Club  are  usually  priced  at  $3.00 
to  $5.00,  members  U'M  never 
bare  to  pjy  more  than  $3.00 
for  any  selection.  You  pay  less 
than  the  published  price,  if  the 
book  is  over  $3.00,  and  no  more 
than  the  published  price  if  it  is 
$3.00  or  less.  A  small  charge 
is  added  to  cover  mailing  ex- 
penses. Note  savings  up  to 
•40%  on  books  shown  at  right. 


tog55**£«^ 

i  to  I  >  • 

m,^- 

A  TREASURY  OF  SCh-NCE  by 
rtartouiSbapley.  Si.')1)  ( $3.00 
in  members). 

THE  ROOSEVELT  I  KNEW  '• 
Frances  Perkins.  $3.75  ( 13.00 
/o  members) . 

MAN:  An  Autobiography  i)' 
George  Stewart,  $2.75 

BRANDEIS:  A  Free  Man's  Life 
by  A.  T.  Mason.  $5.00  ( J.i.OO 
to  members) . 

UNDER  THE  RED  SEA  SUN   ' 

Commander  Edward  Ellsberg, 
$3.50  ($3.00  n  members). 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW!  N.  money  required 
at  this  time.  A  limited  number  of  free  bonus  books  are  available 
for  charter  subscribers.  To  avoid  disappointment,  fill  out  and  return 
this  coupon  today.  You  take  no  risk. 


NONFICTION  BOOK  CLUB,  Inc.,  257  4th  Av.,  N.  Y.  1  0 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member.  I  am  to  receive. 
free,  one  of  the  selections  shown  above.  For 
every  4  selections  purchased  1  am  to  receive. 
free,  the  current  book  dividend.  I  agree  to 
accept  at  least  4  selections  during  each  year. 
You  will  notify  me  of  each  selection,  by 
way  of  the  free  monthly  magazine,  so  that  I 
may  refuse  it  if  I  wish.  Free  bonus  book  will 
be  sent  with  first  selection. 


Please   I'KINT  plainly 


Send  me  as  my  FREE 
bonus  book: 

Cl  TREASURY    OF    s< 

D  ROOSFVP1.T    I     KNF*X 

D  MAN 

Q  BRANDEIS 

n  UNDER  THE  RED  SEA  SUN 

Start  my  subscription 
with: 

[3  TREASURY    OF    SCIFNCE, 

J3.00 

n  ROOSEVELT    I    KNFW, 

$3.00 

D  MAN,  J2.7S 
n  BRANDEIS.   $3.00 
[~J   UNDER   THF    RED    MA 

SUN,    $3.00 

D  I    will    make    my    first 
selection    after    recciv- 

i""  vour    "ni:!7i"r. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Social,   Economic  and   International   Planning 


AMKRIC\N  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS)  —  20  South  12th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 7,  Pennsylvania ;  Clarence  E. 
Pickett.  Executive  Secretary.  Represents 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  relief  and  social 
welfare  services  on  a  non-sectarian  basis 
and  without  discrimination  of  race  or  na- 
tionality. Present  activities  include 
CHILD  FEEDING  and  OTHER  RE- 
LIEF PROJECTS:  in  Japan;  in  Finland, 
France,  Poland,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe ;  MEDICAL 
WORK.  DRUG  TRANSPORT  and  RE 
HABILITATION:  in  China  and  India; 
REFUGEE  AID:  in  United  States  and 
abroad;  RACE  RELATIONS:  improve- 
ment  of  housing  and  employment  for  Ne- 
groes, college  lectureships;  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS :  housing  projects  and  con- 
sultative services  to  management  and  la- 
bor; VOLUNTEER  WORK  CAMPS: 
for  college  and  high-school  students  to 
become  acquainted  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico ;  INTERNATIONAL  RELA- 
TIONS:  350  institutes  to  promote  study 
of  religious  and  economic  bases  for  peace 
and  post-war  reconstruction;  student  study 
groups  for  peace  education  on  college 
campuses. 


THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH  CONGRESS  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  protection  of  the  social,  civic, 
political,  religious  and  economic  rights  of 
the  Jews  in  America,  and,  through  its 
affiliation  with  the  World  Jewish  Congress, 
of  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the  world. 
Its  program  is  carried  out  through: — 
The  COMMISSION  ON  LAW  AND  SOCIAL  AC- 
TION (CLSA)  works  for  the  utilization  of 
the  full  power  of  the  law  and  public  policy 
and  the  mobilization  of  social  forces  to  end 
every  form  of  racial  and  religious  discrimi- 
nation and  to  promote  equal  rights  for  all 
groups. 

The  COMMISSION  ON  COMMUNITY  INTER- 
RELATIONS (CCI)  brings  the  full  power  of 
science  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  racial  prejudice. 
The  OFFICE  OF  JEWISH  INFORMATION  (OJI) 
provides  a  constant  flow  of  information  on 
Jewish  affairs  and  thus  lays  the  foundation 
on  which  intelligent  and  informed  Jewish 
action  can  be  based. 

The  DEPARTMENT  OF  WORLD  JEWISH  AF- 
FAIRS (WTA),  by  serving  as  the  liaison 
with  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  enables 
American  Jewry  to  play  its  full  role  in 
coping  with  the  vast  problems  confronting 
Jews  abroad. 

The  INSTITUTE  OF  TKWISH  AFFAIRS  (IJA) 
faithfully  and  authoritatively  keeps  the 
record  of  Jewish  life  and  problems  through- 
out the  world. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS — 

Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  five  area  offices 
in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  There  are  3,757  local  chapters  organ- 
ized mostly  on  a  county  basis.  Services  of 
the  Red  Cross  are:  Services  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  Services  to  Veterans,  Relief  to 
Prisoners  of  War,  Blood  Donor  Service, 
Disaster  Relief  and  Civilian  War  Aid,  Of- 
fice of  the  -Medical  Director,  Nursing  Serv- 
ice. Nutrition  Service,  First  Aid,  Water 
Safety  and  Accident  Prevention,  Volunteer 
Special  Services,  American  Junior  Red 
Cross,  and  Foreign  War  Relief. 


B'NAI  B'RITH — Oldest  and  largest  national 
Jewish  service  and  fraternal  organization 
whose  program  embraces  manifold  activities 
in  war  service,  Americanism,  youth  wel- 
fare, war  relief,  education,  community  and 
social  service,  inter-faith  pood  will,  de- 
fense of  Jewish  rights  and  philanthropy. 
Membership  200,000  including  women's 
auxiliaries  and  junior  units  --  1003  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE     GIRLS'     FRIENDLY     SOCIETY.    U.     S.    A. 

386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Week-day  organization  for  girls  sponsored 
by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Helen  Gibson  Hogue. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  M  \YVCERS*  AS- 
SOCIATION. 1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago 
37,  111.  To  aid  in  improving  municipal 
administration  ( 1 )  annually  issues  the 
Municipal  Year  Book,  the  authoritative 
resume  of  activities  and  statistical  data  of 
American  Cities,  (2)  publishes  Public 
Management t  a  monthly  journal  on  local 
government  administration,  (3)  conducts 
Management  Information  Sen-ice  for 
Cities  on  a  fee,  (4)  issues  special  reports 
such  as  Municipal  Public  Relations,  Police 
and  Minority  Groups,  etc.,  (5)  provides  a 
series  of  eight  practical  correspondence 
courses  in  municipal  government.  Write 
for  a  complete  list  of  publications  and  a 
catalogue  on  training. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANS AND  JEWS.  INC.,  381  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  16.  Founded  in  1928  for 
justice,  amity,  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation among  Protestants,  Catholics  and 
Jews.  Sixty  offices  in  major  cities  through- 
out the  United  States.  Functioning  com- 
missions on  educational,  religious,  civic  and 
community  organizations.  National  Co- 
Chairmen  :  Arthur  H.  Compton — Thomas 
E.  Braniff  —  Roger  Williams  Straus, 
President :  Everett  R.  CHnchy. 


NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE.  348  Engi- 
neers' Building,  Cleveland  1 4,  Ohio.  A 
voluntary  organization  founded  in  1899  to 
awaken  consumers'  responsibility  for  con- 
ditions under  which  goods  are  made  and 
distributed,  and  through  investigation,  edu- 
cation, and  legislation  to  promote  fair  labor 
standards.  Minimum  membership  fee  in- 
cluding quarterly  bulletin,  $2.00.  Elizabeth 
S.  Magee,  General  Secretary. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND 
TEACHERS —  An  organization  of  nearly  four 
million  men  and  women,  -working  together 
in'  26,000  local  association*  (P.T.A.M  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  children  and  youth. 
Its  nation-wide  program  emphasizes  home- 
school  cooperation,  parent  education,  health 
recreation,  juvenile  protection,  world  citi- 
zenship, safety,  and  community  betterment. 
A  major  project  is  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  parent-teacher  publications,  in- 
cluding National  Parent-Teacher;  The 
P.T.A.  Magazine,  and  the  monthly  National 
Congress  Bulletin;  Proceedings  of  the  an- 
nual convention;  and  two  books.  Community 
Life  /»  a  Democracy  and  The  I'arent- 
Tcacher  Organisation,  Its  Origins  and  De- 
rcloptnent.  President,  Mrs.  L.  \V.  Hughes, 
600  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago  5, 
Illinois 


NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH     WOMEN. 

1819  Broadway.  New  York  23.  N.  Y. 
FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO  FAITH 
AND  HUMANITY,  SERVICE  TO  FOR- 
EIGN BORN — Immigration  aid.  port  and 
dock  work,  naturalization  aid.  Americani- 
zation classes,  location  of  relatives  in  war- 
separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Coun- 
cil houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics: 
scholarships,  camps,  teen-aj?e  canteens;  work 
with  handicapped.  Participation  in  na- 
tional wartime  programs  through  educa- 
tional projects  and  community  activities. 
EDUCATION  DIVISION— Contemporary 
Jewish  affairs,  international  relations  and 
peace,  social  legislation.  Study  groups  un- 
der national  direction  keep  Jewish  women 
throughout  country  alert  to  vital  current 
issues.  215  Senior  Sections  in  United 
States.  1 00  Junior  and  Councilette  Sec- 
tions. 65,000  members. 


THE       OSBORNE       ASSOCIATION.       INC..      114 

East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional 
institutions  and  works  to  improve  cor- 
rectional methods  and  standards.  Aids 
released  prisoners  in  their  problems  of 
readjustment  by  securing  employment  and 
giving  such  other  assistance  as  they  may 
require.  Austin  H.  MacCorniick.  Exec. 
l>ir.  Robt.  R.  Hannum,  Dir.  of  Vocational 
Placement. 


NATIONAL      INFORMATION      BUREAU,      INC.. 

205  Ea.-t  42nd  Street.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
A  non-profit  Bureau,  established  in  1918,  tc 
improve  standard <  in  the  field  of  philan- 
thropy, national  ;md  international,  and  to  ad- 
vise contributors  in  their  giving.  It  \va> 
asked  about  750  different  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations during  1944.  The  Bureau  in- 
vestigates agencies  and  reports  whether 
eleven  essential  standards  as  to  reliability 
and  effectiveness  are  met.  Bureau  mem- 
bers who  are  eligible  for  its  confidential  re- 
ports, on  approved  and  non-approved  agen- 
cies, include  individuals,  corporations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  700  local  com- 
munity chests  and  councils,  and  29  foun- 
dations. Publishes  annually  "Giver's  Guide 
-to  National  Philanthropy,"  price  lOc,  and 
periodic  newsletters  to  members.  Inquiries 
welcomed. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION.  Christine  Melcher,  Executive 
Secretary,  82  Beaver  Street,  Room  510, 
New  York  5,  is  the  professional  organiza- 
tion for  counselors  and  others  engaged  and 
interested  in  vocational  guidance  and  the 
publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS,  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Journal. 


THE  POST  WAR  WORLD  COUNCIL  a  non-parti 
san,  non-profit  organization,  was  formed 
for  the  nurpose  of  focusing  the  attention 
of  the  liberal  opinion  -forming  public  upon 
major  political  and  social  issues  which  art- 
vital  to  lasting  peace. 

The  PWWC  issues  news  releases  and  pub- 
lishes pamphlets  and  a  monthly  News.  Bul- 
letin on  vital  issues  contributing  something 
positive  to  buttress  the  hope  and  sanity  of 
this  postwar  world  and  to  combat  the  con- 
fusion it  is  in. 

If  interested  in  further  details  or  member- 
ship, send  vour  name  and  address  to : 
POST  WAR  WORLD  COUNCIL,  112 
East  19th  Street.  New  York  3.  New  York. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  INC. — 11?  East  19th  St.. 
New  York  3.  A  cooperative  educational 
society  built  around  a  periodical  rather  than 
a  campus,  and  carrying  forward  swift  re- 
search and  interpretation  in  the  fields  of 
family  and  child  welfare,  health,  education. 
civics,  industrial  and  race  relations,  and  tlie 
common  welfare.  Publishes  monthly  Survey 
Graphic,  Magazine  of  Social  Interpretation 
without  counterpart  and  Stt  rve\  MJd- 
montkly  Journal  of  Social  Work,  Member- 
ship, $10.  and  upwards. 


WORLD   PEACE   FOUNDATION — A       non-profit 

organi  zation  founded  in  1910  by  Edwin 
Ginn  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace, 
justice  and  good  will  among-  nations.  Trii- 
purpose  is  accomplished  through  the  oh 
jective  presentation  and  interpretation  of 
the  facts  nf  American  foreign  relation? 
through  publications,  sttidv  groups  and  a 
Reference  Service.  Publications:  Docu- 
ments on  American  Foreign  Relation,  1938 
— (annual) ;  America  Looks  Ahead  (a 
pamphlet  series) ;  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations :  Commentary  nun1  Docnmmts.  by 
Leland  M.  Goodrich  and  Erlvard  Hambro; 
United  Nations  in  the  Making:  Basic  Docu- 
ments; and  other  titles.  Information  con- 
cerning publications  and  other  activities 
sent  on  renuest.  40  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
Boston  S,  Massachusetts. 


This  DIRKCTORV  appear-  In  Survey 
Graphic  four  time*  a  year  inr  I  tiding 
ftpecial  number*'.  It*  column*  are  open 
to  ftocial  artion  croup,  organizer!  to 
promote  good  government,  better  edu- 
cation, city  planning  and  housing,  im* 
proved  industrial  and  labor  relation*), 
the  safeguarding  of  civil  liberties  land 
conservation.  study  of  th«  Art-— eco- 
nomic and  sin-tat  planning  -  in  their 
u-ittest  aspiration*.  Rates  are  modem— 
Let  the  Advertising  Department  tell 
you  about  them  ! 
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Handbook  of 

CORRECTIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Edited  fay 
Robert  M.  Lindner  and  Robert  V.  Seliger 

A  VOLUME  oi  unique  value  not  only  to 
the  prison  physician,  psychiatrist,  psy- 
chologist, social  worker,  administrator,  and 
custodian,  but  to  all  interested  personnel  in 
criminology  and  penology.  It  is  not  alone 
a  guide  to  the  practical  handling  and  re- 
habilitation of  prison  inmates,  but  it  also 
points  the  way  to  better  rehabilitation  meas- 
ures in  our  institutions  oi  detention  and  cus- 
tody. 

•Contributors  to  this  work  include,  among 
others.  Oskar  Diethelm,  Lauretta  Bender, 
Hervey  Cleckley,  Phyllis  Greenacre,  Frank 
J.  Curran,  Lawrence  Woolley,  Edmund  Berg- 
ler,  Clarence  P.  Oberndorf,  William  S.  Sad- 
ler, V.  C.  Branham,  Louis  H.  Cohen,  Michael 
J.  Pescor,  Gale  Walker,  Major  Ervin  S.  Chap- 
pell,  L.  Clovis  Hirning,  and  Joseph  Wilder. 

$10.00 


NARCOTICS 
AND  DRUG 
ADDICTION 

By  ERICH  HESSE.  M.D. 

ALL  the  pleasure  drugs  of  our  time,  meth- 
ods of  production,  addictions  and  cures 
— are  completely  described  and  clearly  de- 
fined. Alcohol  psychoses.  Cocaine  Con- 
sumption, Opium  Smoking,  Exhilarating  Pep- 
per, Soporifics,  and  Rare  Addictions,  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  topics  covered  by 
Professor  Hesse.  Case  histories  are  detailed. 
"Widespread  reading  oi  this  book  would 
do  much  good  toward  solving  the  problem." 
— Northwest  Medicine.  $5.00 


The 

DICTIONARY 


PHILOSOPHY 

Dagoberf  D.  Runes,  Editor 


WOW  in  its 
4th  Printing 


4'rpHIS  book  13,  to  say  the 
•!•  least,  all  t  :at  its  editor 
claims  for  it.  The  astonishing 
element  about  it  is  its  com- 
pactness into  a  handy  vol- 
ume, all-embracing  in  content,  clear  in  exposi- 
tion, objective  in  viewpoint,  and  ear-marked  by 
a  correctness  that  is  inescapable. 

"The  editor  has  used  unusual  keenness  in 
choosing  the  contents  of  the  Dictionary  and  in 
selecting  the  authors  best  suited  for  a  concise 
exposition  of  each  subject  discussed. 

"The  teacher,  the  student  or  the  layman  will 
find  the  volume  invaluable  in  his  philosophi- 
cal studies  and  will  save  time  and  labor  by 
having  it  at  hand.  The  space  given  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  philosophical  and  histori- 
cal importance  oi  the  subject  and  research  is 
made  easy  by  bibliography  and  quotations. 

"This  less-than-four-hundred  page  volume 
definitely  fills  a  lacuna  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  far  as  the  field  of  philosophy  is  con- 
cerned."— Dean  lames  F.  Carroll,  Duquesne 
University.  $6.00 


At  Your  Bookstore  or 
Use  Order  Coupon  at  Right 
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WE'VE  added  about  3,000,000  new  tele- 
phones so  far  this  year  —  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  ever  before. 

That's  one  reason  why  local  telephone 
calls  are  up  25,000,000  a  day  over  last 
year.  Long  Distance  calls  have  more  than 
doubled  since  before  the  war. 

We're  doing  some  fast  stepping  to 
meet  your  needs,  in  spite  of  shortages  of 
materials. 

Best  of  all,  service  has  remained  good 
on  most  calls,  despite  the  large  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  telephone.  There  are 
some  delays,  but  we'll  be  taking  care  of 
all  of  them  just  as  soon  as  additional 
equipment  can  be  made  and  installed. 


BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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THE  COMMAND  OF  OUR 
CONSTITUTION 

LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS 

THOSE  WHO  WON  OUR  INDEPENDENCE  BE- 
eved  that  the  final  end  of  the  state  was 

make  men  free  to  develop  their  faculties; 
id  that  in  its  government  the  deliberative 
rces  should  prevail  over  the  arbitrary.  They 
lucd  liberty  both  as  an  end  and  as  a 
cans.  They  believed  liberty  to  be  the  secret 

happiness,   and   courage   to   be   the   secret 

liberty. 

"They  believed  that  freedom  to  think  as 
u  will  and  to  speak  as  you  think  are  means 
dispensable  to  the  discovery  and  spread  of 
litical  truth;  that  without  free  speech  and 
sembly  discussion  would  be  futile;  that  with 
em,  discussion  affords  ordinarily  adequate 
otection  against  the  dissemination  of  noxious 
xrtrine;  that  the  greatest  menace  to  freedom 
an  inert  people.  .  .  . 

"They  recognized  the  risks  to  which  all 
man  institutions  are  subject.  But  they  knew 
at  order  cannot  be  secured  merely  through 
ir  of  punishment  for  its  infraction;  that  it 
hazardous  to  discourage  thought,  hope,  and 
agination;  that  fear  breeds  repression;  that 
pression  breeds  hate;  that  hate  menaces 
ble  government;  that  the  path  of  safety 
s  in  the  opportunity  to  discuss  freely  sup- 
sed  grievances  and  proposed  remedies;  and 
at  the  fitting  remedy  for  evil  counsels  is 
od  ones. 

'Believing  in  the  power  of  reason  as  ap- 
ed through  public  discussion,  they  eschewed 
tnce  coerced  by  law — the  argument  of  force 

its  worst  form.  Recognizing  the  occasional 
annies  of  governing  majorities,  they  amend- 

the  Constitution  so  that  free  speech  and 
embly  should  be  guaranteed.  .  .  . 

'Fear  of  serious  injury  cannot  alone  justify 
jpression  of  free  speech  and  assembly.  Men 
red  witches  and  burned  women.  It  is  the 
iction  of  speech  to  free  men  from  the 
ndage  of  irrational  fears.  .  .  .  Those  who 
m  our  independence  by  revolution  were  not 
vards.  They  did  not  fear  political  change, 
icy  did  not  exalt  order  at  the  cost  of 
erty.  .  .  . 

'If  there  be  time  to  expose  through  dis- 
sions  the  falsehood  and  fallacies,  to  avert 
evil  by  the  processes  of  education,  the 
nedy  to  be  applied  is  more  speech,  not 
:orced  silence.  Only  an  emergency  can 
lify  repression.  Such  must  be  the  rule  if 
:hority  is  to  be  reconciled  with  freedom. 

'Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  command  of 
,  Constitution." 
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The  Right  of  All  People  to  Know 

The  struggle  for  it  can  be  won — if  social  and  economic  security  fortifies 
the  faith  of  our  forefathers  that  man  can  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood. 


\\  I,     HAVE     GROWN     FROM     SMALL    COM- 

munities  into  large  cities,  from  simple 
controls  to  the  extended  and  compli- 
cated powers  delegated  to  the  mod- 
ern state.  Now  we  are  attempting  to 
teach  out  in  the  international  field. 
We  have  come  to  grasp  that  peace  is 
indivisible  and  global.  Hence,  to  ex- 
tend and  to  protect  the  right  of  peo- 
ples to  know  is  necessarily  a  funda- 
mental concern  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  right  of  all  people  to  footv 
is  a  restatement  in  more  comprehen- 
sive terms  of  the  rights  of  man  pro- 
claimed in  the  eighteenth  century  by 
the  founders  of  modern  democracy — 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  to 
peaceable  assembly  which  naturally 
included  the  right  to  listen. 

These  rights  of  the  people  encom- 
pass both  the  right  freely  to  transmit 
information  and  to  express  opinions, 
and  the  right  freely  to  receive  both 
from  others.  Belief  in  these  rights 
was  predicated  upon  belief  in  another 
of  the  great  articles  of  democratic 
faith  that  found  expression  in  such 
documents  as  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— the  essential  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  individual,  and  the 
equality,  in  this  sense,  of  all  human 
kind. 

We  can  logically  believe  in  ma- 
jority rule  and  the  necessity  of  the 
people  to  know,  only  because  we  be- 
lieve in  the  essential  goodness  of  peo- 
ple: believe  that  if  they  are  given 
full  and  free  access  to  the  facts,  with 


JOHN  G.  WINANT 

— By  a  man  whose  faith  in  the  plain 
people  stems  from  Lincoln;  who  must 
have  learned  about  the  ways  of  diplo- 
macy in  war  and  peace  from  none 
other  than  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Yet  his  concern  tot  underpin  civil 
liberty  with  social  security,  to  fortify 
democracy  and  peace  by  the  free  play 
of  communication  among  men — has 
roots  in  his  own  experience.  Member 
in  turn  of  both  houses  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  legislature  and  twice  gov- 
ernor (1925-26,  1931-34);  assistant  di- 
rector and  director,  International 
Labor  Office,  Geneva  ('35-37-39); 
first  chairman,  U.  S.  Social  Security 
Board  ('35-37);  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  ('41-45);  and  now  U.  S.  rep- 
resentative on  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  fall  he  has  attended  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Conference,  Lon- 
don. In  1944-45  he'  collaborated 
throughout  in  "The  British  and  Our- 
selves"— a  project  in  mutual  under- 
standing, brought  out  as  the  tenth 
in  our  "Calling  America"  series  of 
Survey  Graphic  specials. 


the  free  play  of  public  opinion  in  the 
foreground,  people  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  and 
choose  right  over  wrong.  It  is  these 
beliefs  that  give  rise  to  such  expres- 
sions as  that  "the  truth  will  prevail" 
or  that  "truth  will  make  us  free.". 

If  \ve  did  not  believe  these  things, 
then  freedom  of  information  and  of 


knowledge  might  be  a  danger  and 
not  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

I  stress  these  elementary  points  be- 
cause, when  considering  the  limita- 
tions imposed  today  on  the  right  of 
all  people  to  know,  it  is  important 
to  remember  the  philosophical  basis 
on  which  that  right  rests.  Through- 
out modern  history,  every  nation,  in- 
cluding our  own,  has  from  time  to 
time  attempted  to  circumscribe  in 
greater  or  less  degree  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know.  Everyone  can  recall 
instances  in  his  own  community. 
Each  such  attempt  can  be  traced  back 
to  failures  in  our  faith  in  man,  to 
fears  that  if  given  freedom  of  choice 
men  will  not  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood  or  choose  right  over  wrong. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  is  an 
international  compact  that  asserts 
common  allegiance  to  the  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  freedoms 
that  are  founde'd  on  belief  in  man. 
The  members  of  the  United  Nations 
are  pledged  by  the  Charter  to  work 
together  toward  their  wider  observ- 
ance. The  United  Nations  system, 
which  includes  not  only  such  central 
organs  as  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  its  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  but  such  specialized 
agencies  as  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
gani/.ation,  provides  more  and  better 
tools  than  ever  before  for  working 
together  internationally  to  this  end. 

The  task  before  us  is  immense.  The 
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barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion, and  therefore  to  realization  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  know,  are 
many  and  strong.  They  exist  both 
within  nations  and  between  nations. 
The  United  Nations  is  concerned 
primarily  with  barriers  that  exist  be- 
tween nations,  since  the  Charter  bars 
it  from  interference  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  member  states.  But  the 
existence  of  some  barriers  within  na- 
tions may  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
international  relations  and  on  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  individual  human  rights. 

Threefold  Barriers  to  Truth 

Barriers  to  freedom  of  information 
may  be  imposed  by  governmental  ac- 
tion; or  by  private  action;  or  be 
caused  by  general  economic  and  so- 
cial conditions.  Of  these  three  groups 
of  barriers,  those  imposed  by  govern- 
ments get  most  attention  generally, 
yet  those  imposed  by  private  interests 
are  also  important;  and  general  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  often 
have  an  overriding  influence  upon  the 
extent  to  which  freedom  of  informa- 
tion can  be  distributed  and  attained. 

1.  Among  the  barriers  imposed  by 
governments  are  censorship,  both  ex- 
ternal   and    internal;    politically    dis- 
criminatory     communication      rates; 
high  tariffs  on  books  and  other  pub- 
lications;   other    artificial    restrictions 
on  the  exchange  of  information;  and 
bars  to  sources  of  information,  access 
to  which  should  be  open.  Finally,  in 
the  view  of  most  Americans  at  least, 
there    is    the   barrier    of   government 
monopoly  of  any  or  of  all  the  media 
by    which    information    reaches    the 
people  of  a  country. 

2.  Among     barriers     imposed     by 
private  interests  to  the   free  flow  of 
information     may     be     monopolistic 
rates  for  transmittal,  particularly  for 
telecommunications;    and   monopolis- 
tic moves  to  prevent  or  delay  the  de- 
velopment of  cheaper,  faster,  or  other- 
wise better  methods  to  communicate 
information.    More    important,    more 
often    overlooked,    is    the    threat    to 
freedom  inherent  in  combinations  of 
private    economic'  power    that    gain 
control   over   large   segments   of   the 
press,  the  radio,  or  any  other  media. 
Private    monopoly    or    semimonopoly 
can   restrict   the   right   of  the  people 
to  know  just  as  surely  as  government 
monopoly.  The  old  saying  that  "all 
power  corrupts;  absolute  power  cor- 
rupts absolutely"  applies  here,  too. 


It  is  necessary  that  competition  in 
the  expression  of  ideas  and  in  the 
transmittal  of  information  be  kept 
economically  possible,  as  well  as 
legally  possible,  if  it  is  to  exist. 

3.  This  brings  me  to  the  third 
group  of  barriers  to  freedom  of  in- 
formation— those  that  arise  from 
general  economic  or  social  causes. 
Some  economic  barriers  are  of  a  spe- 
cific and  fluctuating  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, right  now  the  world  shortage 
of'  newsprint  and  the  shortage  of 
foreign  exchange  in  most  countries 
are  serious  blocks  to  the  flow  of  in- 
formation about  the  United  Nations 
or  about  the  United  States.  Newspa- 
pers limited  to  two  or  four  pages 
have  little  space  for  news  of  what  is 
happening  outside  their  borders  or  of 
what  the  United  Nations  is  doing. 

For  other  countries  to  send  corre- 
spondents to  this  country,  to  pay  for 
their  dispatches,  to  buy  American 
books  and  magazines  and  moving 
pictures,  to  send  exchange  students 
and  professors  here,  and  meet  their 
expenses  —  all  this  costs  dollar  ex- 
change which  is  sometimes  needed 
more  urgently  by  these  countries  for 
the  necessities  of  life. 

Such  barriers  as  these  can  be 
reduced  by  specific  action — by  meas- 
ures to  encourage  the  production  and 
shipment  of  newsprint  or  by  the  use 
of  such  agencies  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  meet  foreign  ex- 
change problems,  and  the  like. 

Rock  Bottom 

The  really  fundamental  economic 
barrier  to  freedom  of  information 
arises  from  low  standards  of  living. 
The  lower  the  national  income  of  a 
country,  the  less  it  can  spend  effec- 
tively on  the  communication  of  facts 
and  ideas.  A  poor  and  hungry  peo- 
ple has  to  spend  its  substance  on  keep- 
ing alive.  It  has  little  or  nothing  left 
for  the  support  of  schools,  newspa- 
pers, books,  the  radio,  or  other,  means 
of  spreading  information  and  knowl- 
edge. It  may  be  faced,  and  often  is, 
with  the  problem  of  illiteracy. 

It  is  only  when  the  standard  of 
living  has  risen  beyond  the  bare  sub- 
sistence level  that  freedom  of  infor- 
mation can  acquire  any  meaning 
either  as  an  ideal  or  as  a  practicable 
objective.  Once  that  point  has  been 
reached,  then  increasing  freedom  of 
information  results,  and  itself  becomes 
a  necessary  instrument  of  further  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

Probably  more  than  half  the  people 


of  the  world  today  are  trying  to  exist 
at,  or  below,  the  bare  subsistence  level. 
For  them  the  first  need  may  be  na- 
tional and  international  action  toward 
recovery  from  the  destruction  of  the 
war;  or  it  may  be  development  from 
the  ground  up  of  economically  back- 
ward regions.  Thus,  the  whole  vast 
and  complex  field  of  economic  and 
social  cooperation  envisaged  by  the 
United  Nations  is  basic  to  any  effec- 
tive program  for  extending  the  right 
of  the  people  to  know.  Concern  for 
extending  freedom  of  information 
leads  inevitably  to  support  for  rising 
standards  of  living  and  decent  social 
security  —  toward  the  realization  of 
those  economic  rights  that  are  in  this 
civilization  linked  inextricably  with 
traditional  political  rights. 

Constructive  Action 

The  attack  on  barriers  to  the  free 
flow  of  information — both  in  the  na- 
tion and  internationally  through  the 
United  Nations — has  to  include  agree- 
ments not  only  on  what  governments 
must  not  do,  but  on  what  they  must 
do.  The  right  of  the  people  to  know 
—  like  any  other  human  right  —  re- 
quires more  than  the  negative  protec- 
tion from  arbitrary  or  restrictive  ac- 
tion with  which  our  forefathers  were 
most  concerned.  It  requires  also  that 
positive  protection  by  government  ac- 
tion which  we  have  learned  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  make  it  possible 
economically,  as  well  as  legally,  for 
people  to  enjoy  all  the  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms. 

In  the  international  field,  the 
United  Nations  has  already  taken  sev- 
eral steps  toward  extending  observ- 
ance of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
has  created  a  Subcommission  on  Free- 
dom of  Information  under  its  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights.  This  sub- 
commission  is  charged,  as  its  first 
task,  to  examine  what  rights,  obli- 
gations, and  practices  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  concept  of  freedom  of 
information,  and  to  report  on  the 
issues  involved  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission. 

A  specialized  agency,  the  United 
Nations  Education,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  has  been  cre- 
ated with  the  principal  purpose  of 
increasing  by  every  means  the  flow 
of  information  and  knowledge  among 
nations. 

From  another  angle,  problems  of 
communications  in  their  technical  as- 
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pects  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  Coun- 
cil's Communications  Commission. 
A  preliminary  five-power  Telecom- 
munications Conference  in  Moscow 
will,  we  hope,  be  followed  by  a  world 
conference,  and  probably  also  by 
another  conference  on  short-wave 
broadcasting. 

The  United  States  has  favored  an 
international  conference*  on  freedom 
of  information,  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  media  concerned. 

Hard — But  Not  Hopeless 

Such  an  effort  will  face  rather 
fundamental  differences  among  the 
United  Nations  as  to  some  of  the 
necessary  conditions  for  freedom  of 
information.  How  can  we  reconcile 
with  our  own  attitude  and  customs, 
for  example,  the  attitude  of  nations 
where  all  the  media  are  not  only 
operated  by,  but  are  indeed  a  part  of, 
•government? 

In  spite  of  their  seriousness,  I  do 
not  believe  such  differences  of  ide- 
ology and  social  system  make  the 
cause  hopeless  by  any  means.  Great 
Britain's  experience  with  the  BBC 
shows  that  wide  freedom  of  informa- 
tion is  still  possible  under  conditions 
approaching  governmental  monopoly 
of  one  of  the  major  means  of  com- 
munication— provided  that  the  peo- 
ple believe  in  such  freedom,  demand 
it,  and  limit  the  power  of  monopoly 
by  the  political  controls  of  democracy. 

My  point  is  not  that  we  should  ac- 
cept such  conditions,  but  that  prog- 
ress toward  a  freer  flow  of  informa- 
tion can  be  made  in  spite  of  them. 
Although  some  nations  differ  radi- 
cally about  the  means  to  achieve  free- 
dom of  the  press,  the  fact  that  virtu- 
ally every  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions strongly  asserts  its  belief  in  this 
principle  is  a  just  cause  for  hope. 

Merely  to  debate  the  issues  in  public 
will  in  itself  be  a  spur  to  mutual 
understanding  and  therefore,  in  the 
long  run,  to  cooperative  action.  And 
if  we  really  have  the  faith  of  our 
forefathers  in  the  essential  worth  of 
man,  we  must  also  have  faith  that 
men  will  sooner  or  later  demand  and 
receive  freedom  of  information — pro- 
vided that  they  have  enough  eco- 
nomic and  social  security  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  whole  program  for  economic 
reconstruction  and  development,  to 
increase  trade  and  enhance  employ- 

*  In  November,  on  motion  of  the  Philippines, 
the  Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural  committee 
of  the  Assembly  approved  its  sponsorship  by  the 
UN  before  the  end  of  1947. 
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HOW  TO  PROMOTE  A  THIRD  WORLD  WAR 


ment  throughout  the  world,  is  serving 
the  purpose  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion in  a  broader  sense.  With  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its 
center,  the  machinery  through  which 
this  program  is  to  be  carried  out  has 
been  built  up  over  the  past  two  years 
and  is  now  close  to  completion.  It 
includes  all  the  specialized  agencies — 
for  example,  the  International  Bank 
and  Monetary  Fund,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  the  pros- 
pective International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion, the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation, and  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization, together  with  the  commissions 
of  the  Council. 

Team  Play  As  Never  Before 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  this  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  attempt  in  history 
to  set  up  institutionalized  and  con- 
tinuous international  cooperation  for 
related  objectives.  If  carried  out  with 
vision,  persistence,  and  patience,  it  can 
have  revolutionary  consequences  for 
the  future  of  the  world.  It  can  estab- 
lish the  necessary  basis  of  accepted 


institutions  and  customs  for  a  true 
world  community  in  which  knowl- 
edge and  information  flow  freely. 

The  struggle  to  extend  the  right  of 
the  people  to  know  can  be  won  in 
the  long  run  only  by  combining  con- 
structive action  in  this  broader  sense 
with  attacks  upon  specific  barriers  and 
abuses  like  censorship  and  monopoly. 
The  whole  cause  could  be  lost  if  xve 
dissipate  our  strength  in  ideological 
arguments.  To  inspire  our  action  we 
need  more  of  that  faith  in  mankind 
to  which  my  friend,  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish,  referred  when  he  regretted  re- 
cently that  there  were  those  ."more 
willing  to  believe  in  the  power  of 
the  invisible  atom  to  construct  and 
to  destroy  than  in  the  power  of  the 
human  heart  to  love  and  to  create." 

It  is  only  by  an  essentially  creative 
and  positive  approach  in  this  spirit, 
with  firm  footing  in  our  traditional 
belief  in  man,  that  we  can  make  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  next  few 
years  toward  a  wider  realization  in 
the  world  of  the  right  of  all  people 
to  know. 
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UN's  Open  House 


The  spotlight  of  every  form  of  communication  in  the  world  is  focused 
on  the  United  Nations,  as  the  biggest  news  story  of  the  present  time. 


N'BC   photo.    All    others   Official   United    Nations   photos 


Television 


Simultaneous  interpretation.  UN's  system  by  which   any   one   of   the    five   official    languages    (English, 
French,    Chinese,    Russian,    and    Spanish)    is    translated    immediately    into    the   other   four   languages 


Ne 


Teletype  (between  UN  and  the  press) 


Radio 


I.     COMMUNICATION  AMONG  MEN 

"Nobly  Save  or  Meanly  Lose 

The  special  editor  of  this  special  number  defines  a  challenge 
that  reaches  from  American  crossroads  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


WHEN  AN  OWfc  REPRESENTATIVE  AR- 
rived  in  Belgrade  immediately  after 
the  liberation  of  Yugoslavia,  his  first 
gesture  was  to,,1  distribute  a  handful 
of  American  magazines  which  had 
been  flown  in.  A  few  days  later  a  dis- 
tinguished Serbian  writer  came  into 
the  office;  he  had  walked  four  miles 
to  apologize  for  not  returning  the 
magazines  earlier. 

"My  friends  are  still  reading  them. 
You  cannot  grasp  what  it  means  to 
us,  after  the  Nazis,  to  read  articles  by 
people  who  think." 

And  so  it  went  all  over  Europe. 
Men  and  women  came  out  of  the  war 
craving  information,  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding. How  long  this  will  last 
we  do  not  know.  Because  it  is  easy 
to  lapse  into  old  habits,  their  needs 
must  be  met  while  they  still  thirst. 

That  is  but  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  next  few  years  must  see  freedom 
of  speech  in  its  widest  sense  become 
the  common  possession  of  mankind. 
The  greater  danger  to  the  two  billion 
people  on  earth  is  not  the  atomic 
bomb,  but  lack  of  the  mutual  under- 
standing and  trust  that  will  harness 
nuclear  energy  to  the  uses  of  peace. 
Meanwhile,  men  of  good  will  and  the 
common  people  of  the  world  are  be- 
ing separated,  not  because  they  wish 
to  be  but  because  it  is  to  the  calcu- 
lated advantage  of  this  or  that  gov- 
ernment or  economic  interest.  Sus- 
picions, not  only  between  nations  but 
within  nations,  spring  up  in  such 
vacuums.  Emotions  are  fostered  and 
fed;  natural  goals  distorted;  groups 
pitted  against  groups.  These  are  ele- 
ments that  blaze  into  national  strife 
and  into  world  conflict. 

The  time  has  come  when,  as  Lin- 
coln said  in  another  critical  period  in 
American  history,  we  can  either  "no- 
bly save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best 
hope  of  earth."  Americans  have  the 
adventurous  spirit  and  genius  for  lib- 
erty which  vastly  can  influence  the 
outcome.  And  this  generation  has 
know-how  and  tools  never  before  in 
human  reach. 

For  distance  has  been  shrunk  to 
man's  size  as  amazing  technical  de- 
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HENRY  CHRISTMAN 

— By  a  writer  and  editor  with  excep- 
tional foregrounds  and  backgrounds 
in  projecting  this  eleventh  in  our 
"Calling  America"  series. 

As  an  executive  in  the  European 
theater  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion (1944-45),  he  sensed  the  urgency 
for  postwar  communications  in  the 
Old  World. 

As  author  of  "Tin  Horns  and 
Calico"  (Holt,  1945),  he  had  shown 
his  grasp  of  our  own  struggles  for  civil 
liberties.  Born  in  the  Hudson  Valley, 
he  made  this  first  full  length  study  of 
the  anti-rent  riots  of  upstate  farmers 
which  by  1850  had  routed  one  of  the 
last  strongholds  of  feudalism  in  the 
New  World — great  colonial  estates, 
Dutch  and  British. 

Formerly  reporter  on  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press  and  then  man- 
aging editor  on  the  New  York  State 
Journal  (1937-40),  Mr.  Christman 
has  been  writing  a  second  book — on 
William  Cullen  Bryant  as  journalist 
and  fighter.  He  is  now  up  to  his  edi- 
torial elbows  in  helping  to  launch  a 
new  national  magazine. 

velopments  have  stretched  the  range, 
variety,  and  speed  of  communications. 
Political  censorships,  tariffs,  trade  bar- 
riers, however,  still  cramp  opportuni- 
ties for  interchange  of  facts  and  ideas 
among  the  peoples  of  the  globe.  At 
home,  there  are  chains  and  combina- 
tions and  economic  controls  that  need 
to  be  reckoned  with  if  old  freedoms 
of  speech  and  expression  are  not  to 
lose  their  meaning.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  governmental  and  cor- 
porate leadership,  here  and  abroad, 
possesses  the  vision,  daring,  and  social 
tesponsibility  of  the  great  architects  of 
freedom  in  the  past. 

New  Yeast  at  Work 

There  is  mounting  evidence  of  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  stakes  involved. 
There  is  the  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  under  grant  from  the 
Luce  publications  with,  as  chairman, 
President  Robert  Hutchins  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  as  director, 
Robert  D.  Leigh,  former  president  of 
Bennington  College.  Beginning  last 
spring  with  "Peoples  Speaking  to  Peo- 


ples," this  commission  is  bringing  out 
a  series  of  reports  on  press,  radio,  and 
films,  concluding  with  a  general  re- 
port. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  with  access  to  these  findings, 
formulated  its  own  program.  (See 
page  498.)  Last  spring,  with  his  own 
research  assistants,  Morris  L.  Ernst 
broke  fresh  ground  in  hi?  book  "The 
First  Freedom"  (Macmillan). 

In  the  governmental  field,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  State  has  salvaged  the 
wartime  experience  and  momentum 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information  by 
inaugurating  a  new  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Information  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs under  William  T.  Stone,  former 
vice-president  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  as  director  and  William 
Benton,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  This  office  is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  functional  expansion  of  the 
State  Department  in  recent  years.  (See 
page  492.)  Before  long,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  the  United 
States  Senate  will  start  hearings  that 
will  throw  light  on  the  survival  of 
free  enterprise  among  the  agencies 
of  communication.  (See  page  449.) 

Internationally,  UNESCO  with  its 
broad  educational  franchise  is  reach- 
ing a  new  stage  at  its  current  meet- 
ings in  Paris  —  with  freedom  of 
thought  as  its  major  guidepost. 

It  was  due  to  the  vision  and  per- 
sistence of  participants  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks  that  the  Four  Freedoms  found 
a  place  in  that  report,  prelude  to  the 
Golden  Gate  conference.  In  turn, 
thanks  to  espousal  by  consultants  at 
San  Francisco,  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Council  of  the  United  Nations 
was  charged  with  responsibility  in  this 
field.*  Not  only  has  the  Council  in- 
itiated a  subcommission  on  Freedom 
of  Information  but  it  will  have  before 
it  the  draft  of  a  universal  declaration 
drawn  by  the  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  of  the  (American)  Commis- 
sion to  Study  the  Organization  of 
Peace.  (See  page  489.) 


"See  "Four  Freedoms  and  the  Atlantic  Charter," 
by  James  T.  Shotwell  in  "The  British  and  Our- 
selves," Tenth  "Calling  America"  number  of 
Survey  Graphic,  May  1945. 

SURVEY     GRAPHIC 


U.  S.  Signal  Corps  photo 

After    years   of    German   propaganda,   citizens   of   Orleans,    birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc,  crowd  around  a  loud  speaker  truck  of 
the   Allies,   hungry   for   news.   People  everywhere  in  the  world  came  out  of  the  war  craving  information  and  understanding 


It  is  in  such  a  setting  of  aroused 
concern  that  this  eleventh  "Calling 
America"  number  of  Survey  Graphic 
takes  stock  of  "The  Right  of  All  Peo- 
ple to  Know."  The  phrasing  is  that 
of  Governor  Winant  himself.* 

Wartime  Gains 

During  the  war,  U.  S.  agencies, 
using  the  latest  modern  equipment, 
told  the  story  of  America  and  its  day- 
to-day  life  to  a  billion  people.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  them  had  never  had 
access  to  such  information  before. 
Wartime  experience  proved  that  it  is 
mechanically  possible  to  reach  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe  with  hourly 
news  reports,  music,  discussion.  But 
with  the  country  moving  back  to  its 
normal  prewar  economic  life,  those 
links  with  the  world  at  large  have 
been  all  but  severed.  International 
voice  broadcasting,  so  important  in 
reaching  other  countries,  also  lan- 
guishes—because there  is  no  available 
advertising  subsidy.  As  a  possible  solu- 
tion, David  Sarnoff,  president  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  has 
proposed  a  United  Nations  network, 
costing  perhaps  $250,000,000,  but  more 

*"Pursnit    of     Happiness:     1946 — and    After," 
John  G.   Winant,   Survey  Graphic  for  .Tune   1946. 


than  justified  as  inexpensive  insurance 
against  another  war.  (See  page  469.) 

By  use  of  multiple-address  trans- 
mission during  the  war,  news  was  dis- 
tributed by  wireless  from  a  single  sta- 
tion to  newspapers  of  a  whole  region. 
For  instance,  the  news  beamed  from 
"The  Voice  of  America"  in  London 
fed  both  the  liberated  and  under- 
ground press  of  western  Europe.  This 
cheap,  speedy  means  of  newscasting 
is  thwarted  today  because  news,  as 
now  handled,  is  a  commodity  to  be 
sold,  and  nothing  would  prevent  all 
and  sundry  publishers  from  "pirat- 
ing" from  the  air.  Long  distance  wire- 
less transmission,  which  has  reached 
the  fantastic  speed  of  800  words  a 
minute,  has  been  retarded  in  turn  be- 
cause of  the  huge  investment  in  ocean 
cables;  cables  which,  at  best,  can  han- 
dle 60  words  a  minute. 

How  airmail  and  air  express  may 
span  the  gulf  between  people  is  only 
beginning  to  be  realized.  Films,  pic- 
tures, magazines,  and  books  can  be 
delivered  anywhere  on  earth  within 
two  or  three  days.  Moreover,  one  page 
or  a  thousand  can  be  taken  off  on 
plastic  mats  and  flown  to  five  con- 
tinents where  they  can  be  multiplied 
by  printing  plants.  Thus,  we  can  en- 


vision books  and  magazines  published 
simultaneously  all  over  the  world. 

A  little  over  a  century  ago,'  it  took 
forty-eight  hours  to  move  a  news  re- 
port from  Washington  to  New  York. 
We  can  all  but  predict  the  time  when 
it  will  be  possible  to  put  a  newspaper 
to  bed  in  a  local  radio  station  and 
each  morning  drop  it  neatly  folded 
from  the  home  receiving  set  at  the 
breakfast  table  for  25  cents  a  week. 

Radio  television  promises  an  even 
more  vivid  sharing  of  the  events  of 
the  world,  hour  by  hour.  In  the  not 
too  distant  future,  the  form,  color, 
and  sound  of  what  takes  place  any- 
where can  be  instantly  visualized 
everywhere. 

Old  Freedoms 

Thus  time  and  space  are  going 
down  as  ancient  barriers  to  communi- 
cation. We  have  come  a  long,  long 
way  since  bells  and  trumpets,  flags 
and  smoke,  were  the  chief  recourse  in 
signaling  one  to  another;  a  long  way 
since  meistersingers  and  the  balladeers 
were  belated  carriers  of  the  news; 
since  the  first  compositors  fingered 
movable  type. 

With  our  nation;)!  inventive 
bent,  Americans  hail  each  modern 
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change;  but  as  believers  in  liberty,  we 
must  think  them  through. 

We  need  to  know  the  truth  about 
the  people  of  other  countries — and 
they  to  know  it  about  us.  The  United 
States  could  not  survive  half  free,  half 
slave;  nor  can  the  United  Nations.  A 
world  community  can  grow  only  with 
a  free  flow  of  intelligence  and  the 
spread  of  mutual  confidence. 

Any  peaceful  society  must  rest  on 
tolerance;  and  that  is  essentially  the 
product  of  mutual  understanding  of 
the  customs,  values,  aspirations  of 
neighbors.  Technological  develop- 
ments that  would  have  baffled  the 
imagination  of  the  most  adventurous 
a  half  century  ago,  have  shrunk  the 
oceans  that  separate  the  continents  to 
mere  ditches  in  a  world  neighborhood. 
Men  have  always  feared  the  un- 
known; mistrusted  "outlanders"  until 
they  made  them  friends.  And  modern 
men  cannot  know  their  neighbors  in 
one  country,  or  in  One  World,  if  they 
see  and  hear  each  other  only  through 
screens  that  suit  the  purposes  of 
special  forces — political  or  economic, 
racial  or  religious — screens  that  color 
and  distort.  In  our  time,  lies  can  be 
thrown  around  the  globe  in  a  matter 
of  seconds. 

Now  freedoms  of  speech  and  press 
and  thought  as  we 'know  them  in  the 
New  World,  hark  back  to  agelong 
struggles  in  the  Old  World.  With  us 
they  are  products  of  open  debate  that 
led  to  action.  No  one  talked  them  into 
existence;  nor  can  they  be  preserved 
by  talk.  "Eternal  vigilance,"  it  was 
said  long  ago,  "is  the  price  of  liberty." 

For  the  desire  to  suppress  opposi- 
tion is  deep  in  man.  The  lure,  also, 
to  play  up  what  he  feels  most  bene- 
ficial to  himself  and  his  kind;  to  play 
down  facts  and  opinions  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Freedoms  Begin  at  Home 

We  can  rightly  condemn  Eastern 
dictatorships  which  suppress  word  of 
events  in  the  outside  world.  But  we 
are  less  sharp  in  spotting  social  ir- 
responsibility of  the  proprietors  of  do- 
mestic media  for  mass  communication 
whose  course  aggravates  the  conflict 
between  "the  generous  and  the  un- 
j;ciKT<uis"  in  our  Western  economy. 

Wrapped  in  its  mantle  as  the  great 
"champion  of  freedom,"  sections  of 
the  American  press  have  betrayed  its 
great  tradition.  A  decade  has  not 
erased  the  stand  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion in  1935  when,  exercising  freedom 
of  speech  in  a  free  country,  it  op- 


posed the  federal  Child  Labor  Amend- 
ment— which  was  bound  to  cut  down 
the  annual  crop  of  immature  news- 
boys. 

Throughout  the  Thirties,  the  cen- 
tral office  of  one  of  the  large  news- 
paper chains  made  it  a  practice  to 
notify  its  out-of-town  editors  to  em- 
ploy designated  phrases  and  color 
words  calculated  to  play  on  the  feel- 
ings of  readers  whenever  some  New 
Deal  legislation  came  up  to  which  it 
was  bitterly  opposed.  Trends  in  mod- 
ern newspaper-making  tend  to  blur 
that  rigorous  American  tradition 
which  long  ago  distinguished  between 
free  elbow  room  for  opinion  on  the 
editorial  page  or  over  by-lines — and 
the  straight  reporting  of  the  city 
room,  the  nonpartisan  service  of  a 
press  association.  Thus,  the  over-all 
impact  of  a  morning  or  afternoon  edi- 
tion becomes  the  test  of  its  sincerity 
and  straight-shooting. 

If  it  is  to  remain  free,  the  press — 
and  by  the  press  we  are  coming  to 
mean  newspaper,  radio,  movie,  book, 
and  magazine — might  well  reevaluate 
its  responsibilities.  It  has  the  power  to 
debase  its  readers,  as  Hitler  proved, 
or  to  lay  a  solid 'groundwork  for  com- 
prehension and  good  will  among  men. 
No  longer  is  the  local  press  account- 
able alone  to  the  community  it  serves. 
It  is  the  mirror  upon  which  the  world 
is  reflected  through  print  and  photo- 
graph and  radio  voice.  "Speak  every 
man  truth  with  his  neighbor"  is  an- 
cient counsel  which  delivers  a  modern 
message  of  responsibility. 

A  Living  Heritage 

To  turn  back  to  colonial  days,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  brother  went  to  jail 
for  printing  in  the  New  England 
Courant  ideas  which  were  in .  "con- 
tempt of  the  authorities."  Benjamin, 
a  mere  lad,  printed  a  sound  argument 
in  defense  of  his  brother  and  freedom. 
This  is  the  way,  at  sixteen,  the  founder 
of  our  postal  system  put  it:  "Without 
freedom  of  thought  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  wisdom,  and  no  such 
thing  as  public  liberty  without  free- 
dom of  speech." 

There  was  the  more  celebrated  case 
of  John  Peter  Zenger  who  castigated 
the  British  governors  for  robbing  the 
people  of  New  York  of  more  and 
more  of  their  rights.  Zenger  was 
jailed,  and  after  nine  months  came 
to  trial.  White-haired,  eighty-year-old 
Andrew  Hamilton  pleaded  his  case, 
and  won: 

Men  who  injure  and  oppress  the  peo- 
ple under  their  administration  provoke 


them  to  cry  out  and  complain,  and  the 
make  that  very  complaint  the  found; 
tion  for  new  oppressions.  .  .  .  The  que 
tion  before  the  court  and  you,  gentleme 
o£  the  jury,  is  not  of  small  and  prival 
concern;  it  is  not  the  cause  of  a  poc 
printer.  .  .  .  No!  ...  It  is  the  best  cause 
it  is  the  cause  of  liberty! 

When  in  1791  our  federal  Bill  c. 
Rights  guaranteed  to  the  press  fre< 
dom  from  government  interferenci 
any  group  or  individual  who  ha 
something  important  to  say  could  sa 
it — even  if  it  meant  starting  a  new: 
paper.  That  could  be  done  with 
small  purse. 

As  late  as  1846,  a  few  hundred  uj: 
state  New  York  farmers,  in  revo 
against  semi-feudal  land  tenure 
launched  and  supported  no  less  tha 
four  newspapers  because  they  charge 
that  the  "venal"  and  "commercial 
press  of  the  day  had  denied  them 
hearing.  Some  of  the  latter  retaliate 
by  calling  on  the  state  government  t 
suppress  the  "agrarian  levellers"  an 
their  papers  as  disturbers  of  the  peac 
and  security  of  the  state. 

Since  the  Bill  of  Rights  amenc 
ments  were  added  to  our  Constiti 
tion,  freedom  of  the  press  has  neve 
been  seriously  threatened  in  th 
United  States.  Had  its  framers  bee 
given  some  magic  preview  of  the  con 
plex,  interlocking  business  the  pre; 
has  become  today,  they  might  hav 
enacted  more  than  protection  for 
against  government.  They  might  hav 
thought  to  insure  for  the  people  i 
questions  to  come  a  responsible  i 
well  as  a  free  press. 

In  setting  our  own  sights  ahead,  u 
have  printers  and  prophets  of  freedor 
in  the  line  of  John  Peter  Zenger.  Be 
Franklin,  and  Horace  Greeley.  F>ac 
in  Revolutionary  days,  there  w£ 
Tom  Paine,  the  radical  pamphletee 
as  well  as  the  conservative  Alexar 
der  Hamilton  with  his  brilliant  wri 
ings  in  The  Federalist.  And  toppin 
them,  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Virgini 
patrician  who  became  the  voice  c 
commoners  and  frontiersmen — just  a 
three  score  and  ten  years  later  Lincol 
was  to  become  the  voice  at  once  c 
emancipation,  the  Union,  and  th 
"plain  people"  of  the  Mississippi  Va 
lev. 

In  mid-century,  Julia  Ward  How 
caught  in  singing  words  the  spirit  c 
an  epoch  of  tension  as  Francis  Scot 
Key  had  done  a  generation  or  so  eai 
lier.  Much  as  the  New  England  poet 
did — James  Russell  Lowell  in  his  prr 
vocative  "Biglow  Papers";  and  Joh; 
Greenleaf  Whittier  in  his  Quaker  r« 
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coil  against  slavery.  Their  causes  arc 
echoed  in  our  own  time  by  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet  in  his  epic  of  John 
Brown;  Carl  Sandburg  in  his  life  of 
Lincoln  from  the  "Prairie  Years"  on. 

And  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
were  to  come  innovating  editors  who 
linked  the  zest  of  journalism  with 
espousal  of  freedom — such  newspaper- 
men as  William  Allen  White  of  Em- 
poria;  Chester  Rowell  of  Fresno  and 
San  Francisco;  Tom  Wallace  of  the 
Lottisville  Courier-Journal  and  Time; 
Waldo  Cook  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican; John  Palmer  Ciavit  of  the 
AP. 

And  among  the  maga/incs.  the  Mc- 
Clure-American  group  pressed  for- 
ward, carrying  the  reporter's  function 
over  into  monthly  journalism — Baker, 
Dunne,  Phillips,  Tarhell,  Steflens. 

Let  me  go  back  to  a  forebear  of 
theirs,  poet  and  editor,  who  is  too 
often  remembered  merely  as  the  poet 
who  wrote  "Thanatopsis." 

An  American  Editor 

"The  press,"  said  William  Cttllen 
Bryant,  "is  a  mill  that  grinds  all  that 
is  put  into  it.  Fill  the  hopper  with 
poisoned  grain  and  it  will  grind  it  to 
meal,  but  there  is  death  in  the  bread." 

His  observation  was  made  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  Bryant  was  editing 
The  New  Yorf(  Evening  Post.  He  was 
a  champion  of  civil  liberties  who  ac- 
cepted responsibility  commensurate 
with  the  social  needs  of  his  time.  This 
he  knew  and  took  to  heart — some- 
thing for  every  city  editor,  columnist, 
commentator,  movie  producer,  to  pon- 
der well  if  freedom,  won  at  so  great  a 
cost,  is  to  survive.  He  believed  that 
the  duty  of  the  .press  ranged  beyond 
personal  interests.  He  would  not  let 
his  own  fortunes  get  in  the  way  of 
his  responsibility  to  the  society  that 
guaranteed  him  freedom;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  he  let  pressure 
groups,  economic  or  otherwise,  dic- 
tate what  facts  and  ideas  his  readers 
should  be  exposed  to. 

A  generation  ahead  of  his  time, 
Bryant  defended  the  rights  of  work- 
ing men  and  women  to  organize,  to 
strike.  To  his  mind,  it  was  no  more 
illegal  for  workers  to  group  together 
and  refuse  to  work  except  for  a  stated 
price,  than  it  was  for  bankers,  insur- 
ance directors,  shipowners,  or  for 
newspapers  themselves,  with  their  uni- 
form prices  and  rates,  to  do  so.  Small 
wonder  that  he  was  branded  a  traitor 
to  his  class;  but  efforts  to  strangle  his 
Evening  Post  failed. 
On  a  cold  November  night  in  1837, 
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Important  scraps  of  paper.  Censorship  'of  first-class  mail,  generally  tolerated 
as  a  security  measure  in  wartime,  persists  under  occupation  or  dictatorship 


Elijah  Lovejoy,  publisher  of  the  Alton 
(111.)  Observer,  was  killed  by  a  mob 
because  he  had  dared  to  publish  anti- 
slavery  sentiments.  The  lynchers' 
spokesman  said  they  did  not  desire 
"to  restrain  the  .liberty  of  the  press  in 
general,"  but  it  was  "indispensable 
that  Mr.  Lovejoy  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  conduct  a  paper." 

"Who,"  wrote  Bryant,  "are  the  men 
that  issue  this  invitation  to  silence 
the  press  by  violence?  Who  but  an 
insolent  howling  minority  .  .  .  who 
claim  that  their  own  opinions  shall 
be  the  measure  of  freedom  for  the 
rest  of  the  community  .  .  .?  These 
men  are  for  erecting  an  oligarchy  of 
their  own  and  riding  roughshod  over 
the  people  and  the  people's  rights." 

Comparative  Experience 

Alongside  this  leaf  from  our  own 
American  history  a  hundred  years 
back,  let  me  put  one  from  Germany 
ten  years  ago.  In  the  1930"s,  Hitler 
knew  and  used  the  device  of  filling 
"the  hopper  with  poisoned  grain." 
Every  medium  of  information  was 
expropriated.  No  channel  remained 
for  debate  or  dispute.  Distortions, 
stained  and  twisted  to  fit  Nazi  ide- 


ology, emerged  as  facts.  The  German 
people  were  denied  a  sound  basis  of 
judgment  about  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Deliberately  and  callously,  informa- 
tion mills  ground  out  falsehoods  and 
incentives  to  persecution  and  war. 

Another  leaf — this  from  the  prewar 
history  of  France.  Long  before  the  in- 
vaflon,  the  country  was  on  the  way  to 
the  catastrophe  of  June  1940.  People's 
minds  had  been  readied.  Except  for 
a  few  provincial  papers,  the  press  was 
largely  subsidized  and  controlled  by 
government,  politicians,  business  in- 
terests. News  columns  could  be 
bought  like  advertising  space.  Be- 
trayed as  to  the  facts,  denied  the  truth, 
Frenchmen  lost  perspective,  lost  un- 
derstanding; suspicions  and  hatreds 
flourished. 

A  third  leaf  —  this  time  from  an 
early  meeting  of  the  Joint  Control 
Board  in  Berlin.  General  Eisenhower 
is  protesting  the  inveterate  suspicion 
shown  by  the  Russians.  Marshal  Zhu- 
kov  replies:  "For  more  than  twenty 
years  we  have  taught  our  soldiers  and 
our  people  to  be  suspicious.  It  will 
take  some  time  for  them  to  learn  not 
to  beware  of  others." 

Russian  doctrine,  as  the  journalist 
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Paris  operations  room  of  Press  Wireless,  with  tape  machines,  control  panel,  and 
(left)  teleprinter.  Press  Wireless  is  a  carrier  of  international  communications 
by  radio  for  newspapers,  magazines,  broadcasting  stations,  American  and  foreign 


Kuzmichev  put  it,  has  been  at  vari- 
ance with  our  own  theory  preached, 
if  not  always  practiced,  of  informative 
reporting : 

Dissertations  on  objective  and  com- 
plete information  are  liberal  hypocrisy. 
.  .  .  Education  of  the  great  masses  of 
workers  will  not  be  obtained  by  objec- 
tive reporting  of  events.  Liberty  and  ob- 
jectivity of  the  press — these  are  fictions. 
Information  is  the  means  of  class  strug- 
gle, not  a  mirror  to  reflect  events  ob- 
jectively. 

For  our  part,  we  have  had  many 
Bryants,  many  men  and  women  with 
a  grave  sense  of  responsibility,  in  our 
long  adventurous  struggle  for  freedom 
of  thought  and  its  communication. 
Because  they  learned  so  well  and  left 
so  genuine  a  heritage,  they  can  en- 
rich our  present  understanding  and 
light  the  path  we  blaze  for  the  future. 

Of  Motes  and  Beams 

With  our  comparative  freedom 
from  governmental  censorship,  Ameri- 
cans have  a  major  responsibility  for 
leadership  in  the  worldwide  crusade 
against  political  controls  over  common 
means  for  communication.  But  our 
position  would  be  much  more  secure 
as  insurgents  in  that  field  should  we 
re-evaluate  boldly  our  own  record  at 
home  with  respect  to  other  impedi- 
ments to  the  right  to  know.  Last  win- 
ter, the  American  Press  Association, 
representing  4,000  small  dailies  and 
weeklies,  obtained  from  the  strike- 
bound steel  industry  a  huge  order  of 
policy  advertising.  The  APA  followed 


up   the   orders    with    letters   to    1,400 
publishers : 

We  are  counting  on  you  to  give  us 
all  the  support  that  your  judgment  dic- 
tates. This  is  your  chance  to  show  the 
steel  people  what  the  rural  press  can 
do  for  them.  Go  to  it,  and  pave  the  way 
for  more  national  advertising. 

While  85  percent  of  the  publishers 
refrained  from  carrying  editorials  and 
"news"  matter  augmenting  the  paid 
advertising  space,  some  15  percent  of 
them  complied,  according  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  No  governmental  cen- 
sorship could  have  subverted  their 
service  to  readers  more  directly.  The 
right  of  those  readers  to  facts,  un- 
warped  by  self-interest,  was  betrayed. 
The  farmer  in  Iowa  needs  to  know 
the  truth  about  such  strikes,  whether 
in  Pennsylvania  steel  mills  or  in  De- 
troit automobile  plants,  because  they 
are  a  part  of  the  complex  society  that 
he  finds  himself  sharing.  If  he  gets 
only  one  side  of  the  story  his  rights 
are  abridged. 

Other  articles  in  this  issue  deal  with 
concentration  of  ownership  in  the  field 
of  communication.  Here  let  me  merely 
point  out  that  it  limits  sources  of 
news  and  opinion  at  home  at  a  time 
when  as  citizens  of  our  community, 
our  state,  our  nation,  our  world,  we 
need  as  never  before  a  comprehen- 
sive, intelligent  cross-section  of  news 
and  a  cross-fire  of  ideas  about  it. 
Such  limitations  become  more  griev- 
ous as  the  monopoly  trend  places  con- 
trol in  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 


Britain  has  taken  official  notice 
newspaper  chains  and  "control  of  t 
news."  On  October  29,  the  House 
Commons,  after  a  fiery  debate,  vot 
to  set  up  a  commission  to  look  ir 
journalistic  practices  which  are  "d 
torting  freedom  of  the  press  in  Gr< 
Britain."  Hayden  Davis,  who  inn 
duced  the  motion,  attacked  ViScou 
Kemsley's  chain  with  its  combin 
circulation  of  9,000,000  as  an  examj 
of  "monopoly"  and  "dictated  disti 
tion  of  news."  In  his  opinion,  "joi 
nalists  cannot  do  their  job  of  presei 
ing  the  news  and  views  so  long 
they  are  at  the  mercy  ...  of  hi, 
finance  and  a  group  of  newspaj 
proprietors  .  .  ." 

Meanwhile,  America  is  committ 
to  a  program  of  freedom  of  inforn 
tion  and  global  understanding  as  t 
best  security  against  war  and  t 
degradation  of  mankind.  Back  in  19 
Sumner  Welles  suggested  that  a 
stitutional  guarantees  of  freedom 
expression  and  information  be  a  c< 
dition  of  membership  in  the  UN. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  that  sai 
year    subscribed    to    belief    "in    t 
worldwide    right    of    interchange 
news  by  news  gathering  and  distrib 
ing  agencies,   whether  individual 
associate,  by  any  means  without  c 
crimination  as  to  sources,  distribute 
rates,  or  charges;  and  that  this  rij 
should  be  protected  by  internatioi 
compact." 

The    American    Society    of    Nc\ 
paper  Editors  has  recognized  that 

.  .  .  complete  friendship  with  any  oil 
power  is  dependent,  among  other  o 
siderations,  on  the  freedom,  the  abi 
dance  and  exchange,  of  information 
tween  peoples.  .  .  .  Any  government 
private  monopoly  of  media  of  inforr 
tion  is  inimical  to  the  public  interest  a 
incompatible  with  freedom  of  express: 
and  competition  of  ideas  on  which 
well  informed  public  opinion  is  has 

American  delegates  to  the  Unii 
Nations    Educational,    Cultural    a 
Scientific    Organization    meeting 
Paris    have    sought    specific,   concr 
agreements  on  international  freed* 
of  information  among  a  majority 
member    nations.   It    is   going   to 
difficult  to  bridge  the  chasm  with  ; 
tions  which  have  had  little  traditi 
or  experience  in  liberty. 

But  ways  must  be  found.  The  p 
pie  of  the  world  are  hungry  for 
formation  and  understanding.  Tl 
want  to  know;  they  have  a  right 
know.  It  is  truth  that  can  not  01 
make  them  free  but  keep  them  so 
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Cornucopias  for  Everybody 

Paradoxes  and  problems  that  mass  duplication  pours  into  our  laps. 
But  how  can  we  make  use  of  the  chain  reactions  of  the  human  spirit? 


YOUR    OWN    PRINTER    CAN    PASS    A    MIR- 

acle — as  job  printers  have  done  since 
}oor  Richard's  time.  You  want  a  new 
etterhead  and  for,  say,  $9  he  will 
>rint  a  thousand  copies  for  you — but 
le  will  run  off  as  many  more  thou- 
sands as  you  wish  for  $4  per  M — or 
ess  than  half  price! 

The  secret?  Your  printer  has  first 
to  arrange  the  page,  set  the  type, 
and  see  to  its  "make  ready"  on  a 
small  press.  He  charges  you  $5  for 
the  master  form.  Once  you  have  paid 
'or  this  along  with  the  first  thousand 
impressions  (it  comes  to  half  a  cent 
apiece),  that's  done  for  good.  From 
then  on,  composition  will  cost  you 
nothing.  It's  paper,  ink  and  press 
work,  overhead  and  profit,  in  every 
thousand  printed,  that  tot  up  to  that 
|4  rate  for  extra  copies.  So  if  you 
are  tempted  to  add  to  your  order, 
you  will  yourself  benefit  from  the 
economies  in  copy-making. 

From  another  angle,  Eaton  Drone 
put  it  this  way  in  his  classic  on 
literary  property: 

"An  intellectual  production  differs 
from  any  material  substance  in  that 
it  is  capable  of  being  multiplied  or 
copied  indefinitely  and  of  being  used 
and  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  by  an 
unlimited  number  of  persons." 

Movies,  radio  were  outside  the  ken 
of  Lawyer  Drone  in  1879.  In  his 
mind's  eye  were  books  since  Guten- 
berg originated  movable  type  in  the 
1400's.  The  Romans  had  caught  the 
practical  implications  of  the  idea  cen- 
turies earlier,  for  the  word  "copy" 
comes  from  the  Latin  copia,  meaning 
abundance,  number;  which,  in  turn, 
springs  from  ops — or  riches.  There 
could  scarcely  be  a  defter  epitome 
than  this  of  the  dynamics  of  mass 
duplication  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  all  our  modern  media  for  mass 
communication. 

Copy-Making  Machines 

A  press,  a  movie  camera,  a  loud- 
speaker, then,  is  a  cornucopia;  it 
stands  at  once  for  a  sheaf  of  copies, 
a  horn  of  riches.  And  their  entre- 
preneurs are  driven  by  a  kind  of 
arithmetical  natural  law  to  gain 
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LEON  WHIPPLE 

— By  a  writer  who  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  readers  of  Survey  Graphic. 
For  15  years,  he  brought  inimitable 
gifts  to  his  editorship  of  our  monthly 
department,  Letters  and  Life,  along 
with  backgrounds  of  newspaper  ex- 
perience in  St.  Louis,  Richmond, 
Washington. 

St.  Louis  born,  he  holds  degrees 
from  the  Universities  of  Missouri  and 
Virginia.  He  taught  journalism  at 
the  latter  from  1915-17.  Twenty 
years  later,  students  at  Charlottesville 
joined  in  recognition  of  his  courage 
and  clear  thinking  on  the  campus  at 
a  time  which  tried  men's  souls.  This 
year  he  retires  as  professor  of  jour- 
nalism at  New  York  University,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  teaching  there. 

larger  and  larger  audiences  because 
of  the  economy  in  dividing  the  cost 
of  the  master  plate,  the  film,  or  sound 
sequence,  among  more  and  more 
people.  They  use  this  saving  to  better 
the  product,  to  lower  the  charge  to 
consumers— or  for  profits.  The  wise 
ones  plow  profits  into  improvements 
and  lower  prices,  through  which  in 
the  long  run  they  look  to  win  larger 
audiences  and  more  profits. 

Now,  the  cornucopias  of  the  people 
can  be  misused.  The  sovereign  urge 
to  gather  mass  audiences  has  both 
stimulating  and  stifling  effects  on 
(a)  the  economics,  (b)  the  personnel, 
and  (c)  the  contents  of  mass-media 
that  reach  the  consumer. 

These  I  shall  take  up  in  turn;  but 
first  bear  in  mind  how  monopolies 
have  sprung  up  with  interlocking 
controls  as  in  publishing  chains,  ra- 
dio networks,  and  producer-owned 
theaters.  Independent,  minority,  and 
regional  voices  are  stilled  and  there 
is  less  competition  in  the  market 
place  of  truth.  For  the  workers,  either 
artisans  or  artists,  the  sale  of  copies, 
not  originals,  can  only  mean  fewer 
jobs.  Fresh  and  innovating  "live" 
talent  may  be  recruited  and  trained 
if  only  for  tomorrow's  "cans";  but  the 
over-promotion  of  fixed  stars,  whose 
gifts  dim  with  the  repetition  of  suc- 
cess formulas,  sometimes  in  three 


media,   tends   to   bar   out   promising 
newcomers. 

Meanwhile  leadership  is  too  often 
sacrificed  to  neutrality  lest  there  be 
offense  to  some  aggressive  or  profit- 
able group.  So  the  contents  tend  to 
become  standardized  and  at  the  level 
of  thought  and  feeling  of  the  greatest 
common  mass. 

But  people  certainly  won't  give  up 
the  copy-making  machines,  which 
also  bring  manifest  and  admirable 
treasure.  We  may  be  sure  there  will 
be  no  return  to  the  splendid  hand- 
work of  devoted  monks  in  their 
scriptoria.  And  television  cometh.  Bet- 
ter to  scrutinize  the  ramifications  of 
the  copy-principle.  These  are  so  com- 
mon in  our  American  way  of  life 
that  they  are  often  overlooked.  Let 
us  draw  a  credit-debit  balance  of 
blessings  and  of  bane  (that  ever  ac- 
companies a  vast  flow  of  riches);  and 
even  at  some  sacrifice  of  economy  and 
profits  seek  cures  for  the  corruptions 
of  these  gifts. 

Modern  Duplication 

Copy-making  is  universal.  It  has 
flourished  since  the  first  printing-press. 
It  reaches  us  all  in  intimate  ways. 
Prepare  a  page  bulletin  for  your  office 
mimeograph  (in  which  freedom  of 
the  press  also  resides).  In  time,  sten- 
cil, and  paper  it  comes  to  perhaps 
$20.  Run  off  1,000  copies  and  the  cost 
for  the  master  form  per  copy  is  2 
cents.  Run  off  10,000  copies  and  that 
cost  comes  down  to  around  2  mills. 

"Gang  reporters"  at  the  courthouse 
know  the  secret;  each  covers  one 
bench  and  shares  in  copy  for  the 
whole  story.  That  way  newsmen  gain 
coverage,  loss  diversity.  Even  at  Bikini 
the  "news  pool"  welcomed  only  one 
official  reporter  for  each  medium,  and 
provided  copy  for  everybody. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  most  iron- 
clad censorship  in  the  world  is  where 
there  is  strict  control  over  one  master- 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Ameri- 
can press  associations  are  such  super- 
ior duplicators  that  the  government 
gives  them  the  privilege  of  traveling, 
say,  with  the  President,  so  that  citi- 
zens may  get  the  news  at  once  from 
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Forty-five  thousand  newspapers  an  hour 

maybe  1,500  papers  and  many  radio 
stations. 

A  syndicate  pays  $500  to  top  talent 
for  a  column,  feature,  comic,  or  pic- 
ture. It  sells  the  output  to  50  news- 
papers at  a  content  charge  of  $10 
each — for  a  quality  no  single  paper 
could  pay  for  alone.  Five  million 
readers  get  a  standard  diet,  and  the 
syndicate  both  profits  and  puts  its 
stamp  on  people's  ideas  and  taste. 

The  use  of  mats,  boiler-plate,  wire- 
photo,  and  "patent  insides"  adds  to 
the  savings  in  mechanical  duplication. 
The  climax  may  be  the  coming  of 
facsimile  by  which  pages  of  text;  pic- 
tures, and  advertising  from  Chicago, 
for  example,  can  be  reproduced  via 
radio  waves  on  special  paper  by  elec- 
tric presses  in  enameled  cabinets  in 
20,000.000  homes.  No,  I  do  not  fore- 
see a  "one-paper  nation",  even  with 
local  pages  tucked  in,  but  we  may 
experience  a  further  decline  in  the 
total  number  of  independent  Ameri- 
can dailies. 

In  book  publishing,  the  reprint 
house  started  with  the  re-use  of 
plates.  The  book  clubs  of  today  are 


The  New  York  Times 
flow  from  this  press  "horn  of  plenty" 

based  on  various  economies,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  division  of  in- 
itial cost  among  their  widely  gathered 
hosts  of  readers. 

A  national  magazine  translates  its 
contents  into  other  languages  and  so 
divides  that  cost  among  more  mil- 
lions abroad. 

The  motion  picture  comes  to  us 
by  duplex  copy-making  processes. 
First,  the  camera  makes  a  master  film 
negative.  From  this  any  number  of 
positive  films,  or  prints,  are  made  to 
be  sold  or  leased  for  exhibition.  Then 
the  audience  which  views  the  screen 
picks  up  and  makes  as  many  copies 
as  there  are  pairs  of  eyes.  That  last 
can  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning. 

Here,  then,  is  another  cornucopia 
from  which  pour  new  riches,  along 
with  fresh  copies,  as  producers  place 
their  films  within  the  reach  of  more 
and  more  people  at  home  and  abroad. 
And  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  price 
of  admission  at  your  neighborhood 
movie  house .  remains  the  same,  for 
good  picture,  bad  picture,  revival. 

Your  radio  receiver,  for  its  part, 
makes  copies  on  your  eardrum  of 


sounds,  words,  music — noises,  if  yc 
will.  Interestingly  enough,  the  origin 
sets,  like  their  ancestors  the  gram 
phone  and  the  music  box,  had  horr 
However  disguised  today,  the  hoi 
of  plenty  can  pour  out  an  infinity  < 
copies,  apparently  "for  free."  The  co 
of  the  initial  program,  is,  say,  $20,OC 
This,  divided  among  10,000,000  pote 
tial  listeners,  is  2  mills  a  head — m 
today,  here  in  the  United  States,  1 
income  from  the  interlarded  advc 
tising.  We  tend  to  forget  that  in  tl 
long  run  the  advertisers  recoup  tb 
2  mills  from  us  as  consumers  of  th« 
wares;  while  the  cost  and  upkeep 
the  individual  radio  comes  from  o 
pockets,  tod.  But  it's  a  good  barga 
— when  there's  a  good  program. 

The  radio  has  two  other  economii 
It  can  record  a  program  for  broa 
casting  again  and  again,  to  multiple 
audiences  at  negligible  cost,  exce 
when  the  original  artists  get  a  fee  f 
the  repeat.  It  can  also  reach  evei 
body  within  hearing  distance  whc 
say,  a  hundred  fans  hear  a  fig 
broadcast  in  a  tavern.  On  these  gi 
rests  the  splendid  hope  of  liberal  m 
that,  for  example,  one  set  in  a  Cl 
nese  village  can  give  forth  entertai 
ment  and  edification  to  gathered  fc 
who  may  be  too  illiterate  to  read,  t 
poverty  stricken  to  own  sets — ricl 
for  the  poor. 

Having  high-lighted  a  few  mirac 
of  copy-making,  we  ask  what  effi 
does  it  have  on  the  economics 
communication?  This  is  not  the  pk 
to  go  into  the  economy  of  machi 
mass  production,  or  multiple-u 
management,  or  even  patent  and  r: 
materials  controls,  though  they  c 
bitterly  limit  the  other  fellow's  au 
ence.  Other  articles  in  this  numl 
will  deal  with  the  advertiser's  sta 
in  mass  media  and  his  influence 
them  when  he  pays  much  of  c 
daily  reading  costs,  and  more  of  r 
listening  costs. 

The  Economics  of  Mass  Media 

In  an  aside— it  is  ordinary  comm 
sense  to  recognize  that  you  h; 
greater  freedom  of  choice,  if  not 
ways  service,  when  you  pay  the  c 
of  a  thing  direct  to  the  seller.  I 
here  in  the  USA  we  are  not  rea 
to  pay,  individually,  a  larger  share 
the  costs  as  the  British  do,  to  mz 
broadcasting  responsive  and  respor 
ble  to  us  all  as  listeners  and  comm 
owners.  That  is  probably  the  crux. 

The  costs  of  publishing  in  any  fo 
are  three: 
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1.  The    master    form    cost — for    con- 
tents  plus   press    plate,   movie   negative, 
radio  sound  sequence  in  the  microphone. 
These  are  once-and-for-all  costs. 

2.  Duplication    costs  —  for    raw    ma- 
terials   and    fabrication;    that    is,    paper, 
ink,  and  printing;  or  film,  print-makers, 
projectors,   and   screen;   or  our  air   (it's 
free!);    for    the    transmitter    (producer 
pays),   the   receiver   (we   pay). 

3.  Distribution    costs — for    circulation 
(mail,  or  newsstand);  or  a  film  distribu- 
tor  system,   or   promoting   and   housing 
a   movie  audience;   for   radio,   facsimile, 
television  —  nothing.   It's   our   ether  or 
something    that    carries    waves.     Better 
keep  it,  too. 

Clearly  duplication  and  distribution 
costs  are  direct  and  inescapable 
charges  on  every  copy.  Each  con- 
sumer gets  real  paper,  ink,  film,  ma- 
chine work,  "live"  waves.  The  larger 
the  audience  reached  by  the  producer, 
the  greater  the  costs.  Multiplication 
enters  here,  not  division.  Some  news- 
paper ventures  have  gone  broke  pro- 
viding paper  and  printing  for  less 
than  cost  before  the  ad  revenue  came 
in.  These  are  tangibles.  It  is  in  handl- 
ing the  blessed  intangibles  that  the 
economies  of  mass  duplication  come 
in — and  also  problems  of  liberty  for 
the  mind  and  spirit,  and  of  the  cul- 
ture of  a  people. 

Our  whole  enquiry  comes  to  focus 
on  "copyright,"  the  freedom  to  make 
and  control  a  lot  of  copies  of  an  in- 
tangible product.  It's  one  thing  if  the 
creator  sells  his  original  for  one  lump 
sum  to  one  medium.  It's  another  if 
he  collects  a  fixed  or  escalator  bonus 
on  every  copy  ad  infinitum.  What 
payments,  and  how  many,  should  a 
creator  receive  for  his  services  to  so- 
ciety collectible  from  everybody? 

At  what  time  had  a  copyright 
(or  a  patent-right)  better  go  back 
into  the  public  domain,  along  with 
the  air? 

Copyrights  and  other  strategies  en- 
ter into  the  steady  trend  toward  com- 
sinations  in  mass-media  which  seek 
to  cut  costs  and  control  larger 
audiences.  There  is  a  kind  of  iron 
determinism  at  work.  First,  we  find 
some  producers  trying  to  own  as 
many  outlets  as  they  can,  through  a 
newspaper  chain,  a  radio  network,  a 
theater  string.  That  is,  they  simply 
muster  consumers  for  their  own  prod- 
ucts. Next,  they  may  try  to  get  these 
Dutlets  to  take  their  whole  line  by 
block-booking  and  tie-in  package 
sales.  The  movie  exhibitor,  for  ex- 
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Loud  speaker  "cornucopia."    Leningrad  crowd  listening  to  a  Moscow  broadcast 


ample,  to  get  the  expensive  popular 
A  features  he  has  to  have,  is  obliged 
to  take  low-cost  B  pictures,  and  prays 
he  can  hold  his  audience.  The  gov- 
ernment, in  its  endeavor  to  break  up 
this  practice,  has  maintained  that  the 
public  is  best  served  when  the  ex- 
hibitor can  make  a  free  choice  of 
offerings  from  competing  producers. 
Further,  there  are  the  efforts  to  get 
the  other  fellow's  audience  by  taking 
him  over  (the  one-paper  town) ;  or 
contrariwise,  to  keep  him  out  by 
monopolizing  certain  services  and 
franchises  he  needs  to  compete. 

Mass  Media  and  Their  Support 

Morris  Ernst,  in  "The  First  Free- 
dom," has  given  an  enlightening  sur- 
vey of  these  interlockings  along  with 
proposals  he  puts  forward  for  debate. 
We  can  all  sense  the  central  prob- 
lems, such  as:  how  to  offset  the  pos- 
sible dangers  of  corporate  control  by 
too  few — through  popular  support  of 
the  independents?  Or  how  to  share 
in  the  mass  economies  without  the 


risks    inherent    in    excessive    public 
regulation  ? 

For  there  are  only  four  ways  of 
supporting  mass  media:  by  the  gov- 
ernment (taxes);  by  the  advertiser 
(space  or  time  fees  for  a  chance  at 
the  marginal  attention  of  an  audi- 
ence); by  a  movement  (contributions 
put  up  to  advance  a  cause  by  political, 
labor,  church  or  other  groups) ;  by 
the  consumer  (the  market  price  paid 
for  services  rendered). 

The  first  three  involve  subsidies, 
public  or  private— with  a  voice  in 
contents.  The  last  seems  the  best 
guarantee  of  free  media.  But  will 
people  pay  for  the  independent  or- 
gans?, Will  they  stick,  instead,  to  the 
miraculous  offerings  of  the  big  copy- 
makers?  Or  can  we  invent  a  "pack- 
age service"  for  the  best  of  both?  The 
answer  is  not  easy  to  find. 

Take  a  national  weekly  with  3,- 
000,000  circulation  that  responds  to 
its  technical  excellence,  skillful  edit- 
ing, high-priced  talent,  and  careful 
combination  of  regional,  group,  and 
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universal  appeals.  The  readers  are  not 
overconcerned  with  its  editorial  policy. 
This  may  safely  follow  the  middle- 
of-the-road  with  an  institutional  bias 
toward  the  status  quo.  The  periodical 
offers  colorful,  instructive,  and  ex- 
pensive articles  and  pictures  on  im- 
portant national  and  international 
affairs,  and  these  mean  power  over 
countrywide  public  opinion. 

Now  set  up  in  your  mind's  eye 
ten  regional  weeklies  of  300,000  cir- 
culation each.  Here  is  the  possibility 
of  independence  and  diversity.  The 
needs  and  spirit  of  everyday  people 
gain  voices,  but  with  some  added 
provincialism  that  reflects  both  local 
prejudice  and  commercial  interests  in 
interpreting  national  needs.  The  home 
folks  tell  their  story  to  themselves, 
but  not  to  the  home  folks  of  the 
other  regions,  as  they  did  after  a 
fashion  when  the  clever  national 
weekly  carried  articles  covering  each 
region  in  turn.  Moreover,  a  publisher 
of  300,000  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
the  full  and  costly  foreign  coverage 
by  the  top  talent  engaged  by  the  3,- 
000,000  publisher.  Maybe  his  folks 
won't  want  that — and  will  be  more 
content  with  lesser  men  who  view 
the  world  from  the  angle  of  good  old 
Nor'  Nor'-West. 

Or,  I  can  imagine  how,  someday, 
ten  gentlemen  from  as  many  cities 
will  confer  (especially  if  their  local 
ventures  face  big  time  national  com- 
petition). They  will  invent  a  chain 
that  can  hire  expensive  top  writers 
and  picture-makers,  distribute  to 
themselves  copies  or  plates  of  the  out- 
put with  its  national  slant,  and 
spread  the  cost  on  the  basis  of  3,000,- 
000  readers. 

Something  of  the  sort,  the  other 
way  round,  was  attempted  by  a  spir- 
ited national  publisher  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  with  regional 
offices,  editions,  editors,  rounding  out 
a  common  nucleus  of  contents  with 
local  copy.  This  weekly  network 
buckled  under  its  own  weight  but 
affords  a  pattern  which  might  be 
tried  again,  one  way  or  another,  by 
dint  of  subsequent  technical  advances. 
The  metropolitan  press  today  sup- 
plies its  Sunday  magazine  sections 
and  comic  supplements  to  newspapers 
in  smaller  cities,  with  national  adver- 
tising on  the  basis  of  the  combined 
circulation  greasing  the  ways. 

Mutual  chains  of  genuinely  inde- 
pendent newspapers,  radio  stations, 
movie  theaters  offer  possibilities.  A 
chain  of  audience  cooperatives,  with 


their  services  open  to  anybody  at  a 
fair  price,  would  be  an  arresting  ex- 
periment. 

Personnel  of  Mass  Media 

Now  for  a  look  at  what  happens 
to  laborers  in  the  mass-media  vine- 
yards. Obviously  the  distribution  of 
copies  from  one  original  tends  to  cut 
down  the  jobs  open  to  authors  and 
artists.  Less  surely,  the  manufacture 
of  copies  by  machines  cuts  down  jobs 
open  to  craftsmen.  These  conse- 
quences pose  a  familiar  problem  in 
all  technological  unemployment  that 
needs  decent  handling,  through  such 
provisions  as  the  dismissal  wage. 

On  the  other  hand,  society  will  not 
indefinitely  consent  to  a  tax  on  mass 
reproduction,  such  as  an  old  publish- 
ing trade  provision  in  the  copyright 
law  which  called  for  granting  protec- 
tion only  to  American-made  books; 
or  such  as  a  later  demand  on  certain 
newspaper  shops  that  plates  be  made 
in  the  local  plant,  and  not  from  sent- 
in  forms.  There  have  been  the  well 
known  efforts  of  the  musicians' 
union  to  keep  its  members'  jobs  se- 
cure against  curtailment  by  various 
forms  of  mechanical  recording.  This 
was  brought  home  to  the  public  when 
house  orchestras  filed  out  of  movies 
as  the  sound-track  took  over. 

The  truth  is  that  the  effects  of  copy- 
making  on  all  creative  talents  present 
a  serious  problem.  The  syndicate  pays 
handsome  rewards  at  the  top,  what- 
ever the  field.  But  each  subscribing 
paper  means  less  space  and  money 
for  the  young  local  writer  with  a 
fresh  neighborhood  slant.  And  this 
slant  the  national  columnist  cannot 
offer;  first,  because  he  cannot  possibly 
bring  more  than  one  man's  view  and 
formula,  however  varied  his  texts  and 
range;  and  second,  because  his  view- 
point is  national. 

In  the  book  field,  a  novel,  fine  or 
just  readable,  is  ballooned  into  a  mil- 
lion-copy best-seller,  but  it  might  be 
a  good  thing  if,  for  diversity's  sake, 
some  of  the  readers  and  money  went 
to  other  authors.  Again,  dependence 
on  sure-fire,  ready-made  stuff,  lessens 
the  ambition,  initiative,  pride  and 
status  of  the  local  editor,  station  di- 
rector, or  book-seller.  It  is  pretty  easy 
to  fill  a  page  with  press  association 
news,  pictures,  comics  and  columns; 
easy  to  hook-in  the  network  or  slip 
on  a  "platter";  easy  to  put  in  the  book 
store  window  more  copies  of  "Ditto 
Jade." 

The  •  mass-media,  by  their  publicity 


momentum,  create  perennial  and  ] 
prietary  stars,  and  trade  them  \ 
each  other.  Result:  Opportunities 
the  new  and  various  are  narrov 
and  the  public  grows  restless.  W 
you  murmur,  "There's  nothing  in 
paper  today,"  and  no  longer  thril 
"Ruz-si-a"  or  "I  predict"  on  the 
or  you  anticipate  every  trick  of  e 
the  most  gifted  comedienne  from 
many  close-ups — then  you  may 
consciously  be  warning  the  m 
media  to  develop  more  fresh  ta! 
that  won't  repeat  old  formulas 


weariness. 


If  there  be  less  diversity  of  chanr 
there  is  even  greater  need  for  diver 
of  artists  and  offerings,  and  for  ci 
petition  between  one  medium  ; 
another.  The  economy  of  copy-m 
ing  can  end  in  sterile  monotony. 

Contents  and  Consumers 

When  we  analyze  what  mass  d 
lication  has  done  to  contents,  we  cc 
to  the  consuming  public.  Note  i 
that  purveyors  to  the  public  try 
please  the  people  to  get  the  m 
audience.  They  spend  their  resoui 
on  news  coverage,  expanded  since 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  to 
ends  of  the  earth;  they  spend  it 
talents,  entertainment,  and  a  techn 
excellence  that  sets  top  standards 
many  fields. 

People  take  these  excellences 
granted,  and  expect  like  gifts  fr 
any  independent  or  local  offering 
information  or  ideas,  advocacy  or 
For  example,  take  the  skilled  in 
prefers  of  science  for  press  asso 
tions  who  can  explain  and  diagr 
the  atomic  bomb  effectively.  Yet  ho 
talent  may  add  something  from 
view  of  morals  and  close-in  sigr 
cance  that  the  Big  Time  story  mis 
We  may  yet  marry  mass  benefits 
simple  wisdom  and  independer 
Contrariwise  the  mass  media  mi; 
well,  like  London,  set  aside  "H; 
Parks"  for  the  rebels  and  prophets. 

When  you  distribute  copies  wid 
enough    everybody    gets    the    sa 
thing.  The  charge  of  standardizat 
is  familiar.  It's  stultifying  when 
all  read  the  same  news,  listen  to 
network  clowns,  see  the  film  of 
weekend,  buy  the  book  of  the  mon 
hear  the  record  of  the  afternoon.  J 
terials  wear  out  in  a  jiffy,  and  talc 
too.  Culture  and  experiment  level  c 
emotion  and  thought  get  caught 
stereotypes   and   cliches. 

But  (this  is  a  piece  of  buts)  it 

(Continued  on  page  508) 
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Why  Not  a  First  Freedom  Treaty? 

An  insurgent  examines  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  information 

at  home  and  abroad — and  projects  measures  to  overcome  them. 

MORRIS  L.  ERNST 


IT   IS    HIGH  TIME   WE  CAST   INTO   LIMBO 

the  frightened  cliche  that  "modern 
man  is  obsolete."  It  was  invoked  to 
scare  the  human  race,  but  our  species 
fortunately  develops  through  vision 
and  hope  rather  than  through  fear 
and  fright. 

Let's  abandon  nonsensical  concepts 
that  "civilization  is  at  an  end";  that 
"the  people  of  this  planet  will  not 
survive";  and  other  shibboleths  of 
dread  which  unadult  parents  might 
try  on  recalcitrant  children.  In  fact, 
the  atomic  apostles  of  doom,  amus- 
ingly enough,  are  never  afraid  that 
the  guillotine  of  civilization  will  touch 
their  own  necks — they  are  only  frus- 
trated preachers  concerned  with  other 
seople's  napes. 

Much  do  I  prefer  the  language  of 
the  new  dynamic  Mass  Renaissance 
:or  all  men  and  women  of  our  planet. 
Liberal  leaders  have  too  long  talked 
about  the  "crossroads  of  civilization" 
and  the  "challenge  to  our  society" 
without  pointing  the  way  to  the  fu- 
ture stages  of  man  and  without  a 
>eacetime  battle  cry  of  "follow  us." 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  gloss 
over  difficulties  ahead,  the  inadequa- 
cies of  man,  or  the  ineptness  of  lead- 
ers. Nor  should  we,  following  the 
demagogue,  promise  a  heaven  just 
around  the  next  corner.  But  a  better 
world,  if  not  a  heaven,  is  in  sight. 
What  is  more  significant,  it  is  in  easy 
learing  distance  of  all  mankind.  In 
in  illiterate  world,  hearing  may  be 
more  important  than  seeing. 

In  the  Arsenals  of  Democracy 

There  are  only  two  great  types  of 
weapons  known  to  man.  First,  those 
:apable  of  vast  destruction,  such  as 
pring  from  atomic  fission.  True,  that 
s  usable  for  peace  in  just  such  fashion 
is  Watts'  teakettle  eased  the  house- 
vife's  work;  but,  at  present,  it  looms 
s  an  instrument  for  power  by  force 
n  lieu  of  persuasion  or  agreement. 

The  other  type — far  mightier  than 
he  atom  bomb— lies  in  the  power  of 
:ommunicating  with  the  minds  of 
nen.  The  potential  ascendency  of  the 
ttter  is  made  clear  by  an  accepted 
heorem :  only  by  agreement  of  minds 
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—By  the  author  of  "The  First  Free- 
dom" (Macmillan),  one  of  the  most 
widely  discussed  books  of  the  year. 

Citizen,  writer,  and  attorney  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  Mr.  Ernst  has 
come  to  the  forefront  in  combating 
political  and  economic  restraints  on 
communication  among  men  and  na- 
tions. As  counsel  for  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Guild,  he  has  been  up 
to  his  elbows  in  situations  where  old 
freedoms  and  new  are  at  stake. 

His  plea  for  an  over-all  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  monopolis- 
tic trend  in  the  communications  indus- 
tries— press,  radio,  and  motion  pic- 
tures— has  registered  at  Washington. 

His  trip  last  summer  to  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe  proved  a  springboard 
for  his  constructive  proposals  here  for 
postwar  treaties  that  will  outflank  in- 
ternational restraints  on  the  flow  of 
information. 


can  the  atom  bomb  be  converted  from 
uses  of  death  to  aids  for  leisure. 

There  is  no  need  at  this  juncture 
to  establish  the  underlying  proof  of 
the  potency  of  thought.  The  pen  is 
still  mightier  than  the  sword.  Magna 
Carta,  our  own  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
Natural  Law  of  the  right  to  utter 
and  the  present  rights  to  read,  to  see, 
to  hear,  attest  to  this  dynamic  asset 
only  recently  developed  mass-wise  for 
man.  The  Little  Red  School  House, 
only  a  century  old,  is  more  than  an 
empty  symbol  of  our  faith.  Free  pub- 
lic education  is  beginning  to  touch 
much  of  the  earth.  Although  out  of 
the  two  billion  people  on  our  planet 
two  thirds  are  still  totally  illiterate 
and  only  a  score  of  nations  have  at- 
tained twenty-five  percent  literacy, 
civilization  is  on  its  way  toward  criti- 
cal literate  man. 

The  written  or  printed  word  was 
long  recognized  in  church  and  state 
as  the  instrument  of  power  over  the 
many  by  a  few.  Licensing  of  printers 
was  essential  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
provocative  thought  —  provocative  to 
the  point  of  threatening  the  power  of 
rulers.  Goering  himself  made  very 
clear  at  Nuremberg  that  Hitler's  first 
plank  of  strategy  was  to  take  over  the 


press,  the  radio,  and  the  movies.  With 
full  control  over  the  minds  of  his 
people,  he  could  drive  them  anywhere 
he  wanted — even  to  slaughter.  With- 
out such  control  of  ideas,  he  had  no 
hope  of  continued  dictatorship. 

Contrariwise,  without  literacy  and 
means  of  communication  men  must 
be  ruled  and  cannot  become  self- 
rulers.  This  does  not  mean  that  these 
two  tools  are  ineluctable  guarantees 
of  freedom,  for  we  have  seen  people 
— as  in  Germany  —  lose  without  a 
struggle  these  instruments  of  democ- 
racy, and  hence  their  freedom.  But 
one  bit  of  evidence  seems  to  me  to 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  might  of 
thought:  No  matter  of  what  stripe, 
dictators  —  and  I  do  not  hold  with 
Stalin's  declaration  at  the  time  of  his 
pact  with  Hitler  in  1939  that  "fascism 
is  a  matter  of  taste" — are  always  so 
insecure  that  they  place  high  on  the 
list  of  crimes  the  reception  or  utter- 
ance of  thought  not  approved  by 
them.  Dictators  know  that  criticism 
is  the  only  real  corrective  in  life  for 
states  as  well  as  individuals.  Only  by 
the  clash  of  ideas  in  the  market  place 
of  thought  can  truth  win  out.  This  is 
the  essence  of  the  faith  democratic, 
the  religion  of  free  men. 

Conflict  of  thought  is,  moreover,  the 
only  means  for  increasing  the  leisure 
of  man,  reducing  injustice,  and  rais- 
ing the  economic  standards  of  a  so- 
ciety. This,  even  though  hungry,  tired 
men  and  women  are  easy  prey  for 
the  lure  of  false  certainty  promised 
by  a  fuehrer  or  a  dictator.  The  iron 
curtain  caters  to  the  man  who  wants 
to  be  ordered  and  who  fears  the  re- 
sponsibility and  joy  of  making  his 
own  decisions. 

Simple  Moves  to  Insure  Peace 

We  have  done  well  in  our  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  imbedded  in  our 
folkways  a  habit  of  freedom  from 
governmental  restraints  on  ideas.  We 
got  off  to  a  good  start  because  after 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  where  no  mention  was  made  of 
freedom  of  speech  or  press,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  faced 
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Only  1  out  of  3  in  the  world  can  read 
more  than  a  few  words 

with  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  Cons- 
titution until  a  deal  had  been  agreed 
upon  to  add  our  famous  first  ten 
amendments  —  The  Bill  of  Rights. 
This,  if  you  please,  took  place  when 
no  more  than  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  population  was  literate  and  dec- 
ades before  the  introduction  of  that 
miracle  of  social  engineering  —  free 
compulsory  education. 

Against  this  background  we  have 
discovered  a  startling  recent  develop- 
ment of  man  in  a  free  democracy: 
He  neither  wants  to  be  killed — nor 
to  f(ill.  Jane  Addams  disturbed  old 
mind-sets  when  she  brought  out  clues 
to  this,  following  her  tour  of  embat- 
tled Europe  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago.  (See  "The  Revolt  Against 
War,"  The  Survey,  July  17,  1915.) 
We  now  have  evidence  derived  from 
World  War  II  that  confirms  that  the 
aversion  to  killing  is  even  greater  than 
the  reluctance  to  die. 

Moreover,  men  and  women  do  not 
make  war.  Only  governments  make 
war.  And  in  modern  democracies  such 
as  those  of  France,  England,  or  the 
United  States,  any  and  all  devices 
were  sought  to  avoid  warfare — even 
that  little  understood  and  much  ma- 
ligned strategy  known  as  appease- 
ment. It  took  Roosevelt  years  to  make 
our  own  people  aware  of  the  danger 
of  Nazism.  We  preferred  to  debate 
and  argue,  as  would  all  people  living 
with  the  right  of  free  expression. 

In  brief,  democracies  can  rally  in 
self-defense  but  otherwise  only  dic- 
tators, ruling  people  cut  off  from 
freedom  of  thought,  can  bring  their 
people  swiftly  into  battle  formation. 
To  intellectual  slaves  it  is  easy  to 
glamorize  death  in  terms  of  bravery 
and  beauty,  or  other  values  placed  by- 
dictators  above  the  joy  of  living.  They 


can  without  debate  swap  the  present 
for  the  future,  or  vice  versa.  But  at 
last  dictators  are  on  the  run— on  the 
run  from  radio,  movies,  and  the 
printed  word. 

Hence,  we  face  a  simple  move  to  a 
sure  and  peaceful  world:  the  free  flow 
of  thought  to  all  men  in  all  forms  and 
by  all  means  known  to  man.  This  is 
simple  because,  during  the  past  half 
century,  we  have  come  upon  two  new 
mighty  weapons  of  peace :  movies  and 
radio,  weapons  more  powerful  than 
any  previously  discovered  in  man's 
long,  slow  strides  from  cave  carver 
through  vellum  manuscriptor  to  Gu- 
tenberg printer. 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  such 
free  exchange  of  ideas  ?  Governmental 
mandates  derived  from  insecurity  and 
fear,  and  economic  controls  born  of 


During  the  war  we  had  to  employ  40 
to  45  different  languages  and  dialects 
to  reach  our  world-wide  short  wave 
audience 

the  lure  for  profit  and  power.  We  in 
the  United  States,  save  only  for  movie 
censorship  by  six  states  and  180  cities, 
are  substantially  rid  of  governmental 
controls  over  these  new  channels  of 
thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  nation  is 
probably  as  bottlenecked  as  we  are  by 
a  few  score  owners  of  radio,  movies, 
and  press.  Before  the-  war  four  net- 


works owned  over  ninety  percent  of 
all  radio  night-time  power.  One  tele- 
phone company  has  established  rates 
to  prefer  a  quartet  of  network  opera- 
tions rather  than  innumerable  regional 
hook-ups.  The  listening  audience  of 
the  United  States  pays  annually  about 
$7.50  per  receiving  set  for  its  radio 
reception — a  cost  deeply  submerged 
in  advertising  expenditures,  sub- 
merged so  that  the  public  is  careless  as 
to  cost,  impotent  as  to  correctives,  and 
unmindful  of  its  loss  of  diversity  of 
thought. 

We  have  lost  one  thousand  dailies 
and  over  three  thousand  weeklies  in 
the  past  few  decades.  Only  117  cities 
continue  to  have  competing  newspa- 
per ownership.  In  more  than  one 
hundred  areas  the  only  newspaper 
owns  the  only  radio  station.  Five 
movie  producers  dominate  the  screen 
of  the  nation,  through  ownership  of 
key  theaters.  On  top  of  all  this,  some 
trade  unions,  by  feather-bed  rules, 
have  placed  undue  and  uneconomic 
burdens  on  free  enterprise  in  the  mass 
media  fields. 

American  Bottlenecks 

I  mention  this  increasing  lack  of 
diversity  in  radio,  movies,  and  press 
so  that  no  one  will  be  misled  by 
soothsayers  on  freedom  for  mass  com- 
munication throughout  the  world 
Kent  Cooper,  Eric  Johnston,  and  Da- 
vid Sarnoff  are  highminded  in  theii 
pleas  for  reduction  of  all  govern- 
mental restraints  in  other  nations,  bul 
to  my  mind  these  top  spokesmen  o) 
press,  movies,  and  radio,  who  appear 
in  public  print  the  world  over  as  out 
chief  crusaders  for  freedom  of  though) 
abroad,  have  yet  to  grasp  that  free- 
dom cannot  travel  on  a  one-way  streel 
at  home. 

The  magnificent  job  done  by  oui 
Department  of  Justice  in  its  suits 
against  monopolies  of  press,  radio 
and  movies  is  only  a  starting  point 
for  reestablishment  of  freedom  of  free 
enterprise  and  diversity  of  thought  ir 
the  mass  media  fields.  I  urge  all  lib 


75%  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  under  some  sort  of  government  censorship 
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erals  to  watch  these  trends  and  pitch 
in  wherever  possible  for  free  enter- 
prise in  thought.  Merchandise  which 
goes  to  the  mind  of  man  is  far  more 
important  than  pots  or  pans. 

In  "The  First  Freedom,"  published 
last  spring,  I  urged"  a  congressional 
inquiry  "to  save  the  small  daily, 
weekly,  magazine,  radio  station,  and 
movie  company  producer  or  exhibi- 
tor." My  thought  was  that  such  an 
investigation  would  clear  the  air  and 
make  for  general  awareness  of  the 
problem;  that  the  press  and  radio 
..•ould  scarcely  refrain  from  comment- 
ing on  hearings  and  proposals;  that 
public  debate  would  follow  and  legis- 
lation might  be  looked  for  "to  pre- 
serve diversity  of  opinion — in  fact  as 
well  as  theory." 

It  is  good  to  know  that  on  the 
initiative  of  Senator  James  E.  Mur- 
ray of  Montana,  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  an  explor- 
ation is  under  way  to  examine  the 
shocking  shrinkage  in  the  number  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  to  the 
end  that  small  enterprise  can  once 
more  engage  in  this  most  important 
business. 

The     international     field     presents 
omewhat  different  problems — mainly 
>ointing  to  removal  of  governmental 
as  distinguished  from  economic,  sane- 
ions  and  restraints.  The  United  Na- 
ions,  through  UNESCO,  can,  if  we 
jive  it  aid,  be  the  great  agency  for 
removals   of   tariff,    postal,   currency, 
ax,  and  other  restraints. 

International  Barriers 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  are 
ready  to  reduce  to  effective  details  the 
generalized  desires  of  people  to  speak 
o  people  free  of  national  interfer- 
ences. The  sovereignty  of  man's  mind 
s  more  important  than  the  sovereignty 
)f  any  nation.  Although  no  nation  is 
without  the  proverbial  mote,  it  must 
>e  made  clear  that  there  are  two  anti- 
thetical philosophies  abroad  in  the 
world  today: 

Communist — with  an  avowed  iron 
curtain. 

Anglo-Saxon — with  a  constant  his- 
toric march  toward  viewing  freedom 
of  thought  as  a  firm  national  asset. 
Hence,  we  must  sell  to  the  balance 
of  the  world  our  faith  in  man's  need 
:or  critical  freedom,  as  opposed  to 
negation  of  the  present  capacities  of 
individual  man  and  reliance  solely  on 
iie  fortuitous  wisdom  of  authority. 
Dictators  believe  that  they  alone  are 
'it  to  choose  the  intellectual  menu  of 


the  people.  They  fear  indigestion  if 
each  man  chooses  his  own  diet.  We, 
with  pride  and  conviction,  do  not  un- 
derestimate the  wisdom  of  men — man 
by  man. 

We  can  get  through  the  iron  cur- 
tain of  Russia.  In  fact,  we  are  getting 
through.  Our  chief  ally  is  curiosity  — 
a  universal  trait  of  man.  Millions  of 
Russians  have  met  the  peoples  of  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  the  United 
States,  and  other  nations.  Russian  sol- 
diers have  seen  wristwatches  and  toi- 
let paper.  They  are  bewildered.  They 
had  been  told  that  their  economy  and 
life  were  unmatched,  the  best.  But 
they  have  had  a  chance  in  wartime  to 
see  different  standards  of  living  out- 
side of  Russia.  One  wristwatch  in  a 
town  is  enough  to  make  every  in- 
habitant inquisitive  about  the  ways 
and  cultures  of  other  nations.  It's  less 
important  to  conclude  which  type  of 
society  is  better  as  long  as  man,  by 
observation  and  debate,  can  make  his 
own  decision. 

Stalin  cannot  stand  up  against  the 
pressures  of  internal  curiosity.  Eng- 
land broadcasts  to  Russia  in  Russian 
and  we  propose  to  do  likewise.  Only 
twenty  thousand  receiving  sets  were 
originally  allowed  by  the  dictatorship. 
But  one  set  in  a  town  is  enough.  Gos- 
sip, word  of  mouth  reporting,  spreads 
the  healthy  vitamin  of  curiosity.  A  few 
of  the  Russian  people  are  for  the  first 
time  in  twenty-five  years,  or  even  cen- 
turies, traveling  while  standing  still. 

The  ether  knows  no  national  boun- 
dary lines.  Magazines  in  Russian  pub- 
lished in  England  and  the  United 
States  are  permitted  in  Russia.  We 
have  had  to  go  slowly  for  fear  of  sup- 
pression. Nevertheless,  one  of  our 
magazines  was  allowed  to  enter  with 
a  limited  number  of  copies. 

Secretary  Byrnes  taunted  Stalin  into 
reprinting  a  clash  between  Byrnes  and 
Molotov.  This  one  breach  in  the  iron 
curtain  is  more  important  than  the 
proper  solution  of  the  particular  item 
which  was  in  dispute.  We  must  pa- 
tiently work  with  the  dictators  to  get 
through  to  their  people— just  as  they 
can  get  through  to  ours. 

First  Freedom  Treaties 

With  nations  not  totalitarian  we 
are  ready  now  to  write  First  Freedom 
Treaties  based  on  the  reciprocal  the- 
ory of  the  Hull  Trade  Treaties,  but 
this  time  dealing  exclusively  with  the 
commodities  of  the  mind  —  books, 
magazines,  newspapers,  radio,  movies, 
and  so  on.  For  example,  let  us  as- 


sume a  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia. 

Here  is  a  nation  with  democratic 
breeding,  a  country  squeezed  between 
East  and  West,  an  economy  fenced  in 
without  outlets  other  than  Trieste  and 
Hamburg,  a  people  regarded  with 
deep  affection  by  the  people  of  our 
land.  As  a  footnote  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  remember  that  during  the 
first  year  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
England  and  Russia  each  marketed 
about  a  score  of  motion  pictures  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  only  two  features 
(for  a  few  weeks  each)  got  through 
from  the  United  States.  Hollywood 
haggled  for  a  few  more  percents.  No 
wonder  the  people  believed  the  Soviet 
propaganda  spread  in  Czechoslovakia 
that  Russia  licked  Japan  in  this  war 
— a  bit  of  fuzzy  falsehood  supported 
by  a  Russian  film. 

A  treaty  with  the  Czechs  could  be 
made  part  of  a  Czech  loan.  I  am  not 
disturbed  by  the  impasse  in  loan  ne- 
gotiations at  this  time  of  writing.  I 
trust  the  delay  is  only  temporary. 
Any  other  nation  would  suffice  as  an 
example.  I  shall  use  Czechoslovakia 
because  of  my  familiarity  with  that 
land  of  potential  freedom  and  close 
ties  with  the  U.  S. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  items  to 
which  both  nations  could  bind  them- 
selves. They  are  by  no  means  all  in- 
clusive; a  full  list  would  run  to  scores 
of  different  items. 

1.  Abolish  all  postage  rates  on 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 
Postage  is  a  very  heavy  burden  in 
the  international  flow  of  the  printed 
word.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
airplane  postage,  where  the  cost  of 
stamps  amounts  to  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  newspaper.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  burden  of  book  buying 
should  be  on  each  reader. 

If  all  such  postage  is  abolished  it 
does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  free 
postage,  but  it  does  mean  each  entire 
society  or  nation,  rather  than  the  book 
buyer,  would  bear  the  burden.  To  the 
governments,  such  postage  is  negli- 
gible in  national  budgets.  Inter- 
national postage  on  printed  material 
is  comparable  to  the  old  toll  road 
practices  long  ago  abolished  to  en- 
courage travel.  Moreover,  we  have 
had  precedents  in  this  country  ever 
since  President  Roosevelt  reduced  the 
postage  rates  on  books  from  about  25 
cents  for  a  book  from  New  York  to 
the  West  Coast  down  to  about  3  cents 
a  pound.  Magazines  and  newspapers 
in  contrast,  have  always  traveled  at 
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the  rate  of  about  2%  cents  a  pound. 
When  the  President  by  proclama- 
tion reduced  the  postage  rates  on 
books,  he  made  cheap  books  possible, 
and  as  he  said  when  signing  his  first 
proclamation:  "The  more  they  burn 
books  in  Germany,  the  cheaper  we 
should  make  them  here."  He  went 
further  and  cut  the  postage  rates  on 
books  to  Central  and  South  American 
countries  by  one  half  to  one  third. 
Since  most  of  the  airlines  and  ships 
of  the  world  travel  the  seas  and  the 
air  with  the  aid  of  government  sub- 
sidies, there  is  nothing  shocking  in  the 
idea  of  giving  a  preferential  postage 
privilege  directly  to  book,  magazine, 
and  newspaper  readers,  rather  than 
to  the  carriers. 

2.  Why  should  we  not  abolish  all 
tariffs  on  books,  magazines,  movies, 
and  other  similar  commodities?  The 
United  States  is  a  sore  offender  in  this 
respect.  The  labor  unions  which  have 
exerted    their    energies    to    maintain 
such  tariffs  would  benefit  in  the  long 
run  by  the  freer  flow  of  their  prod- 
ucts if  tariffs  were  wiped  out  in  re- 
ciprocal   fashion.    What    excuse    can 
there  be  for  a  tariff  of  even  a  cent  a 
foot  on  imported  newsreels  ?  We  have 
no    similar   tariff   burdens    on    ideas 
sent   over   the   radio.   Many    nations 
might  well  examine  taxes  presently 
imposed  on  cable  messages. 

3.  In  this  modern  world,  currency 
restrictions  are  the  present  easy  tech- 
nique for  creating  embargoes.  Ameri- 
can  publishers  are  reluctant   to  sell 
their  wares  to  any  country  which  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  paid  for  in  dol- 
lars. Obviously,  they  do  not  want  to 
have  to  go  abroad  to  spend  the  cur- 
rency  which   they   receive  for   their 
goods.  It  is  true  that  most  nations  are 
short  of  dollars  and  the  few  dollars 
that  they  have  must  be  conserved  to 
purchase  food,  clothing,  and  housing 
materials. 

From  the  European  reader's  point 
of  view,  the  mere  procurement  of  a 
permit  to  pay  for  a  book  from  the 
United  States  is  a  frightening  obstacle. 
In  England,  for  example,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  book  from  the  United 
States  requires  a  Treasury  permit  in 
order  to  ship  dollars  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  nearly  as  difficult  to 
get  as  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  dol- 
lars required  to  supply  the  Czechs 
with  all  the  United  States  reading  mat- 
ter they  want  to  buy  means  very  little 
in  terms  of  exchange  and  still  less  in 
terms  of  any  loan. 
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Surely  the  new  International  Bank 
and  Stabilization  Fund  should  give  a 
priority  to  the  free  flow  of  currency 
used  for  movies,  books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers.  In  the  meanwhile, 
we  can  grant  the  Czechs  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  removal  of  currency  restric- 
tions. 

4.  Currency  restrictions  are  of  no 
great  significance  in  any  national 
budget,  except  with  respect  to  movies. 
One  feature  picture,  if  paid  for  in 
dollars,  means  that  the  paying  nation 
cannot  buy,  for  example,  five  million 
pounds  of  lard,  ten  million  feet  of 
lumber,  or  several  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  fuel. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  about 
one  diird  of  our  total  movie  income 
derives  from  outside  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  we  take  from  England, 
our  biggest  foreign  customer,  about 
one  hundred  millions  in  "dollars"  in 
a  year.  We  should  never  forget  that 
those  dollars  represent  a  real  burden 
on  the  English  people,  particularly 
since  our  tariff  on  other  goods  makes 
it  difficult  for  England  to  pay  us  in 
merchandise.  We  can  with  ease,  how- 
ever, as  a  part  of  a  loan  or  by  way  of 
reduction  in  some  of  our  tariff  sched- 
ules make  possible  the  payment  to 
us  for  our  movie  exports.  The  re- 
moval, for  example,  of  our  present 
penal  prohibition  on  British  insurance 
would  not  only  give  us  competitive 
insurance  but  provide  ample  dollars 
for  England  to  pay  for  our  movie 
exports. 

Of  course,  the  Czechoslovakian  fig- 
ure for  American  movies  would  be 
nothing  like  the  British  figure,  but 
even  a  few  million  dollars  a  year  has 
significance  in  the  Czech  budget — to 
a  nation  which  needs  so  much  ma- 
chinery, transport,  and  food. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Test  Tube 

Last  summer  in  Prague,  I  discussed 
a  First  Freedom  Treaty  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Czechoslovakian  govern- 
ment. My  approach  was  that  we  in 
the  United  States  were  anxious  to 
have  the  Czechs  make  pictures.  Only 
by  seeing  their  pictures  could  we  un- 
derstand their  folkways.  We  can  never 
make  Czech  pictures.  I  indicated  that 
we  were  not  afraid  of  Czechoslo- 
vakian competition  and,  in  fact,  felt 
that  competition  would  be  wholesome 
for  Hollywood. 

The  Czechs  have  one  of  the  finest 
movie  studios  in  that  part  of  Europe. 
It  was  not  bombed  and  actually  was 
enlarged  by  the  Nazis.  They  do  need 


some  modern  equipment,  cameras, 
lights,  and  so  on,  and  some  technicians 
to  teach  them  the  "know-how."  In  my 
opinion,  the  total  cost  to  the  United 
States,  by  gift  or  by  loan,  would 
amount  to  about  $200,000  if  we  were 
desirous  of  establishing  the  Czechs  in 
a  sound  motion  picture  business. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  discussion 
that  one  of  the  high  officials  said,  "But 
we  are  an  infant  movie  industry  and 
we  need  protection."  Thereupon  we 
dickered  as  to  whether  the  protection 
should  run  five,  seven,  or  ten  years. 
The  form  of  the  protection  seems  to 
me  to  be  relatively  unimportant.  In 
former  times,  we  would  have  thought 
in  terms  of  a  tariff.  In  modern  times, 
protection  can  be  procured  by  cur- 
rency restrictions,  quota  laws,  playing- 
time  divisions,  or  by  many  other  de- 
vices. 

It  occurs  to  me  that,  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, our  great  nation  could  well  af- 
ford to  make  a  deal  with  the  Czechs 
whereby  there  would  be,  during  the 
first  year,  a  one  hundred  percent 
tariff,  let  us  call  it,  eighty  percent  the 
next,  sixty  percent  the  next,  forty  then 
twenty,  with  a  commitment  now  that 
at  the  end  of  five  years  there  would 
be  free  trade  in  movies. 

As  a  footnote  to  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach to  the  free  flow  in  movies,  it 
might  be  added  that  we  might  well 
look  into  the  film  stock  situation.  It 
does  not  make  much  sense  that 
Czechoslovakia  was  impelled  to  get 
film  stock  from  Russia  rather  than 
from  us,  particularly  since  our  raw 
material  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
Russians.  It  might  also  be  recalled 
that  the  Czechs  have  seen  none  of 
our  pictures  for  five  years  and  hence 
our  feature  films  produced  five  years 
ago  are  by  no  means  dated  there. 

In  this  connection,  an  examination 
must  be  made  into  the  tactics  of  the 
combined  American  motion  picture 
companies  operating  at  times  under 
the  Webb  act,  through  a  corporation 
which  limits  competition  and  reduces 
flexibility  of  trading. 

To  continue  with  my  categories: 

5.  The  United  States  has  been  neg- 
ligent in  never  joining  the  Berne  In- 
ternational Copyright  Convention  — 
and  copyrights  are  essential  to  authors, 
publishers,  and  producers  of  movies. 
During  the  war  a  few  of  us  persuaded 
President  Roosevelt  to  enter  into  a 
temporary  wartime  copyright  conven- 
tion with  Great  Britain.  It  worked 
(Continued  on  page  511) 
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The  Role  of  Government 

Responsibilities    of   Congress   in   safeguarding  the  American  right  of  free  expression 
are  here  indicated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


JAMES  E.  MURRAY 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM   OF  COMMUNI- 

cation  is  deeply  embedded  in  Ameri- 
can tradition.  Any  suggestion  of  in- 
creased government  control  of  com- 
munications raises  the  fear  that  the 
First  Freedom  is  threatened. 

This  vigilance  is  both  a  safeguard 
and  a  danger.  Used  to  mask  other 
threats  to  communication,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  widening  of  that  freedom, 
it  defeats  itself.  Today,  the  conflict  of 
which  this  fear  is  a  part  seems  likely 
to  become  more  intense.  New  prob- 
lems bedevil  the  printing,  radio,  and 
film  industries  as  their  technologies 
and  control  structures  develop. 

One  impulse  of  those  devoted  to  a 
free  press  is  to  shy  away  from  any 
government  action,  however  pure  its 
motives,  as  threatening  future  abridge- 
ment of  liberty.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  dangers  to  freedom  of  com- 
munication which  only  the  govern- 
ment seems  able  to  counter.  Democ- 
racy thrives  on  intelligent  mistrust 
of  officeholders  who  might  undermine 
Ereedom  while  paying  it  lip-service. 
Yet  no  one  has  a  greater  right  and 
duty  to  act  in  defense  of  freedom 
of  communication  than  the  people's 
own  Congress. 

Government  in  Action 

The  conflict  may  seem  unimportant. 
But  when  a  specific  act  is  involved 
its  seriousness  is  clear.  Recall  the  ar- 
guments on  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's antitrust  action  against  the 
Associated  Press;  on  its  suit  against 
the  motion  picture  industry;  or  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's establishment  of  its  Rules  on 
Chain  Broadcasting;  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Wage  and  Hours  law  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
the  newspaper  industry.  Or  consider 
recent  repercussions  of  the  FCC's 
"Blue  Book"  on  the  "Public  Service 
Responsibility  of  Broadcast  Licensees"; 
the  unsuccessful  effort  of  the  State 
Department  to  continue  its  wartime 
arrangement  with  the  press  associa- 
tions for  government  use  of  their 
overseas  services. 

In  each  instance,  a  cry  was  raised 


against  the  "threat  to  freedom  of  the 
press."  Those  who  "viewed  with 
alarm"  took  the  position  that  what 
they  feared  was  not  the  specific  act, 
but  the  possibility  that  it  was  an  open- 
ing wedge  for  future  capricious,  dic- 
tatorial exercise  of  censorial  power. 

The  government  responses  varied. 
Thus  FCC's  defense  of  the  "Blue 
Book"  was  that  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  gave  it  a  clear  mandate 
to  see  that  the  radio  industry  oper- 
ated in  the  public  interest,  and  that 
nothing  in  its  rules  book  constituted 
censorship.  The  State  Department's 
position  was  that  the  national  interest 
abroad  demanded  government  partici- 
pation in  the  information  process  to 
assure  a  balanced  presentation  of  gov- 
ernment facts  and  policies. 

In  the  other  cases  the  government's 
position  was  fundamentally  the  same: 
since  such  media  are  businesses  they 
are  subject  to  the  same  federal  labor 
and  antitrust  laws  as  are  others. 

The  courts,  where  they  were  called 


For  the  "Little  Fellow" 

Concern  over  certain  tendencies 
in  American  journalism  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  report,  "Economic  Con- 
centration and  World  War  II,"  is- 
sued in  June  by  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  of  which  Sena- 
tor Murray  of  Montana  is  also  chair- 
man. 

The  committee  is  developing  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  that  report  by 
an  investigation  of  the  economic 
problems  of  the  press.  It  recently 
sent  a  letter  to  10,600  publishers  of 
dailies  and  weeklies,  seeking  data  on 
seven  factors  from  which  might 
arise  "obstacles  to  free  competition": 

1.  Rising  costs  of  entering  or  suc- 
cessfully  operating  small   publishing 
enterprises. 

2.  Shrinkage    of   the    open    news- 
print market. 

3.  Advertising   available   to   small 
papers. 

4.  Tax  difficulties. 

5.  Postal  mailing  rates. 

6.  Acquisition  by  small  papers  of 
radio  and  facsimile  newspaper  broad- 
casting facilities. 

7.  Competition    for    small     inde- 
pendents  from   chains   and   absentee 
ownerships. 


upon,  have  held  that  the  action  of 
these  agencies  in  carrying  out  federal 
laws  was  completely  defensible.  Still 
there  is  need  for  constant  redefinition 
of  the  safe  and  necessary  areas  of 
government  action  with  respect  to  the 
communication  industries. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  press?  It  is  to  allow 
everyone  to  express  himself.  But  be- 
yond that,  these  freedoms  permit  self- 
governing  people  to  state  preferences 
and  make  decisions  about  the  courses 
of  their  lives.  To  govern  themselves 
well,  people  must  have  the  truth. 

Our  confidence  in  the  capacity  of 
people  to  know  the  truth,  and  our  dis- 
trust of  the  ability  of  any  single  source 
to  provide  it  are  basic  to  our  be- 
lief in  freedom  of  speech  and  press  as 
the  foundation  stone  of  democracy. 

Forum  and  Market  Place 

Our  dilemma  arises  from  the  two 
functions  embodied  in  the  American 
communication  industries.  One  is 
commercial,  the  "market  place"  in 
which  wares — papers,  films,  radio  pro- 
grams, or  advertised  products  —  are 
hawked.  The  other  is  educational — 
the  forum  in  which  information  and 
opinion  are  presented.  Two  kinds  of 
policies  are  thus  involved — economic 
and  content.  There  is  some  overlap, 
as  when,  in  order  to  increase  income 
through  bigger  circulation,  a  paper 
sensationalizes  its  columns. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  toward  the 
media  as  forum  differs  from  that 
toward  the  media  as  market  place. 
With  respect  to  the  content  of  the 
channels  of  information  and  opinion, 
the  basic  policy  is  laid  down  in  the 
First  Amendment.  With  respect  to 
their  economic  structure,  the  basic 
policy  is  embodied  in  the  First  Free- 
dom. The  first  is  a  negative  restraint, 
the  second  a  positive  imperative. 

Regarding  content,  the  First 
Amendment  has,  by  and  large,  proved 
an  adequate  safeguard.  Here  I  be- 
lieve that  the  only  appropriate  area 
(Continued  on  page  517) 
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The  Ncia   York  Times 


BIG  TOWN  COPY  DESK 
One  of  five  news  desks  composed  of  special  editor  and  his  copy-reader  assistants 


Lee   for  Farm  Security  Administration 


SMALL  TOWN  EDITOR 
He  knows  personally  the  name  and  interests  of  every  person  in  his  community 


H.    THE  RIGHT  TO  READ 


Freedom  to  Read:  NEWSPAPERS 

That  now  is  no  time  to  take  freedom  of  the  press  for  granted  is  stressed 
by  a  newspaperman  with  twenty-five  years  experience  in  two  hemispheres. 


IF     ALL    THAT    THE     AMERICAN     PEOPLE 

know  is  what  they  read  in  the  papers, 
heaven  help  them!  The  nimblest 
tongue  in  the  USA  was  tucked  in 
the  late  Will  Rogers'  cheek  when  he 
used  to  make  that  boast  for  himself. 

Shortcomings,  both  mechanical  and 
human,  both  deliberate  and  as  un- 
avoidable as  time  and  space,  make  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press  only  the 
beginning  of  knowledge — much  less 
of  wisdom  like  Will's.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, newspaper  practice  and  pol- 
icy have  become  so  routine  and  so 
standardized  that  many  readers  tend 
to  swallow  headlines  and  predigested 
opinions  delivered  to  them  each  day 
almost  as  unquestioningly  as  they  do 
their  morning  toast  and  coffee. 

Last  year,  1,749  morning  and  eve- 
ning English  language  daily  news- 
papers were  published  in  this  country, 
with  a  total  circulation  of  48,384,188. 
Does  that  mean  that  those  millions 
had  1,749  independent  organs  of  in- 
formation? Don't  be  foolish. 

At  the  risk  of  becoming  common 
scolds,  those  of  the  working  press  who 
have  been  looking  askance  at  our 
handiwork  for  years — and  often  biting 
the  hand  that  feeds  us — cannot  too 
often  drive  home  the  fact  that  this  is 
no  time  in  the  world's  history  to  take 
our  much  vaunted  freedom  of  the 
press  for  granted. 

Monopoly  and  Other  Constraints 

One  or  more  daily  papers  under 
the  same  management  exercise  mon- 
opoly of  the  local  press  in  more  than 
.1,200  American  cities — and  that  means 
in  90  percent  of  the  communities 
where  newspapers  are  published. 
Sometimes  two  or  more  singly  owned 
papers  go  through  the  motions  of 
competition  with  separate  features, 
staffs,  and  even  nominally  separate 
political  affiliations  for  morning  and 
afternoon  editions;  but  in  critical  situ- 
ations, like  a  close  presidential  elec- 
tion, this  independence  often  enough 
reveals  itself  as  an  obvious  fiction. 

In  a  good  many  cases  the  same 
management  controls  the  only  local 
radio  station.  About  one  third  of  the 


KENNETH  STEWART 

— By  an  associate  Sunday  editor  of 
PM,  New  York;  author  of  "News  Is 
What  We  Make  It:  A  Running  Story 
of  the  Working  Press"  (1943). 

His  early  adventures  in  journalism 
(which  he  was  to  teach  later  at  Stan- 
ford, Columbia,  and  New  York  uni- 
versities) included  a  transcontinental 
trip  by  car  from  California — selling  its 
moveable  parts  for  meals  en  route — 
and  a  trans-Atlantic  trip  which  landed 
him  with  pockets  empty  but  resource- 
fulness plus. 

Born  in  Leadville,  Colorado,  and 
educated  west  and  east,  Mr.  Stewart 
was  national  news  editor  of  the 
Literary  Digest  (1934-36)  and  Nie- 
man  fellow  at  Harvard  (1941-42). 

A  member  of  the  American  News- 
paper Guild,  the  National  and  Over- 
seas press  clubs,  he  is  known  for  his 
arresting  articles  on  newspapers  and 
newspapermen.  His  own  work  lias 
ranged  from  the  Fresno  Bee,  El  Paso 
Times,  and  Atlanta  Journal  to  The 
Times  and  Herald  Tribune  in  New 
York,  and  the  Paris  Herald. 

900  existing  radio  stations  in  the 
United  States  are  owned  wholly  or  in 
part  by  newspapers.  Nowadays  appli- 
cations to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  are  coming  in  con- 
stantly from  newspapers  that  seek 
licenses  to  operate  the  new  frequency 
modulation  stations. 

Monopoly  is  an  ugly  word  to  apply 
to  newspapers,  but  John  Cowles,  for 
one,  who  with  his  brother  Gardner 
publishes  Loof^  and  controls  all  the 
papers  in  DCS  Moines  and  Minne- 
apolis, makes  a  case  for  its  exercise. 
"Those  papers  that  are  competitively 
the  strongest  not  only  have  the  finan- 
cial means  to  give  their  readers  a 
superior  product,"  he  says,  "but — other 
things  being  equal — naturally  have 
greater  editorial  independence  and  are 
less  susceptible  to  pressure  or  venal- 
ity." That  Publisher  Cowles  provides 
more  enlightened  coverage  in  the 
Middle  West  than  does  Publisher 
Frank  E.  Gannett  in  New  York 
State,  tempers  but  does  not  remove 
the  menace  implicit  in  the  spread  of 
the  monopoly  newspaper. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  mon- 


opoly, bad  as  it  may  be,  is  not  the 
only  nor  always  the  most  considerable 
constraint  on  a  free  press.  Boston  has 
more  variously  owned  papers  than 
any  other  big  city  except  New  York; 
yet  birth  control,  books  and  plays, 
public  education  and  child  labor  are 
all  matters  on  which,  according  to 
their  lights,  they  have  trod  lightly  or 
consistently  suppressed  news.  For 
Boston  newspaper-making  is  affected 
by  pressures  other  than  those  of  ad- 
vertising and  business  interests.  Wide- 
spread adherence  among  readers  to 
Roman  Catholic  policy  along  the 
borderland  of  religious  and  secular 
concern  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Even  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
more  national  than  local  and  a  highly 
reputable  organ  professionally,  has  its 
dogmatic  blind  spots. 

Chains — and  Opinion 

Even  where  the  front-office,  or  the 
Church,  or  traditional  mores  (as  in 
the  South)  do  not  have  an  easily  dis- 
cernible repressive  effect  on  what  news 
is  or  is  not  published,  American  news- 
paper opinion  speaks  with  a  startling 
degree  of  unanimity. 

The  growth  of  chains  and  absentee 
ownership  contributes  to  this  single- 
mindedness.  Men  who  live  elsewhere 
own  papers  in  250  American  com- 
munities. Fifty-two  chains  operate 
newspapers  in  separate  cities  under 
central  management,  with  varying  de- 
grees of  local  autonomy.  Six  of  these 
chains  account  for  one  fourth  of  the 
total  newspaper  circulation. 

The  largest  arc  owned  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Scripps  -  Howard, 
and  Frank  E.  Gannett.  Numerically, 
Gannett's  twenty  -  one  newspapers 
(with  their  seven  allied  radio  stations) 
top  Howard's  nineteen  and  Hearst's 
eighteen;  but  the  Gannett  chain  ranks, 
third  because  its  combined  circulation 
of  500,000,  mostly  in  upstate  New 
York,  is  smaller  and  over  a  more  lim- ' 
ited  area.  The  Hearst  and  Howard 
papers,  scattered  from  coast  to  coast, 
compete  with  others  in  most  places. 
The  Gannett  press  largely  enjoys 
monopoly.  Citizens  of  a  dozen  com- 
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munities,  including  Rochester  (third 
largest  city  of  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  state  in  the  nation),  have  no 
other  local  papers  to  read. 

Crowding  these  chains  for  leader- 
ship because  of  the  importance  of  the 
cities  in  which  they  are  brought  out, 
come  the  newspapers  of  John  S. 
Knight  in  Akron  (a  monopoly), 
Miami,  Detroit,  and  Chicago.  With 
these  come,  also,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  and 
the  New  Yor^  Daily  News,  operated 
by  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick  and 
his  cousin,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson. 
The  second  group  does  not  constitute 
a  chain  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  its  tremendous  combined  circu- 
lation of  millions  in  key  cities,  and 
its  practices  and  editorial  policies,  have 
challenged  the  Hearst  chain  as  about 
the  most  powerful  single  force  at  the 
extreme  right  in  American  journalism. 

Not,  of  course,  part  of  the  daily 
press  but  a  factor  in  any  consideration 
of  the  sources  of  the  nation's  news  are 
the  publications  of  Henry  R.  Luce: 
Time  and  Life,  with  their  combined 
weekly  circulation  averaging  well  over 
5,000,000. 

Altogether,  more  Americans  than 
it  is  comfortable  to  contemplate  de- 
pend on  kindred  slants  and  sources 
of  information. 

Sources  and  Outlets 

Except  for  the  few  metropolitan 
newspapers  which  have  their  own 
Washington  bureaus  and  their  own 
foreign  correspondents,  most  Amer- 
ican newspapers  look  for  outside  news 
to  central  agencies  which  set  their 
sights  on  evenhandedness  but  can 
scarcely  ignore  the  predilections  and 
sensibilities  of  even  their  least  knowl- 
edgeable clients. 


\ 

In  114  towns  the  only  radio  station  was 
associated  with  the  only  newspaper 
ownership  (1941) 
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Only  1  city  out  of  12  has  competing  daily  newspapers 


Daily  Papers  compared  to  Population 


As  a  nonprofit  cooperative,  the 
Associated  Press  serves  1300  owner- 
newspapers.  The  United  Press,  which 
states  that  its  first  concern  is  to  sell 
news,  has  1,568  press  and  radio  cus- 
tomers. The  International  News  Serv- 
ice, now  trying  to  divorce  itself  in  the 
public  mind  from  Hearst  ownership, 
has  650.  These  figures  overlap — as 
some  papers  draw  on  two  or  three 
competing  services  in  their  selections. 

For  features  and  columns,  news- 
papers all  over  the  country  rely  on  the 
output  of  scores  of  syndicates  but,  here 
too,  there  is  great  concentration  on  a 
few  favorites  —  such  as,  among  col- 
umnists, Walter  Lippmann,  Drew 
Pearson,  Westbrook  Pegler,  Walter 
Winchell.  Newspapers  frequently 
point  out  that  in  handling  these  "by- 
lines" they  carry  opinions  at  variance 
with  their  own.  Many  give  their  read- 
ers a  wide  choice  by  printing  several 
columns  of  widely  differing  character- 
istics and  points  of  view.  The  New 
Yorf^  Post  tops  them  all  with  thirty- 
eight. 

For  the  most  part  such  eclecticism 
is  more  advertised  than  actual.  My 
home  town- paper,  like  scores  of  others 
I  know,  barely  covers  the  local  field, 
handles  national  and  international 
news  only  sketchily,  prints  innocuous 
or  imported  editorials,  and  asks  me  to 
get  my  understanding  of  world  affairs 
from  Paul  Mallon  and  Westbrook 
Pegler! 

Many  of  the  smaller  papers  through- 
out the  country  regularly  express 
themselves  on  national  and  world  af- 
fairs through  "canned  editorials,"  like 
those  distributed  by  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union.  These  duplicated 


Drawings  bj  The  Ckartmakers 

opinions  have  no  roots  in  the  local 
community;  they  arrive  by  mail  and 
wire,  and  are  not  signed.  Often  they 
are  innocent  enough;  more  often  they 
straddle  issues;  but  the  practice  pro- 
vides an  excellent  cover  for  such 
special  interests  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  to  add  their 
releases  to  the  copy  hook. 

As  the  last  four  presidential  elec- 
tions showed,  banked  up  editorial 
opinion  is  as  much  a  matter  of  com- 
mon, if  mistaken,  viewpoints  among 
the  great  majority  of  newspaper  pub- 
lishers as  it  is  a  matter  of  concentrated 
ownership.  Meanwhile  you  can  see, 
as  I  have,  the  same  editorials,  the 
same  cartoons,  the  same  syndicated 
columns,  the  same  news  in  the  same 
words,  in  newspapers  in  Oregon, 
Oklahoma,  and  Vermont. 

All  this  is  not  meant  as  another  one 
of  those  sweeping  indictments  of  the 
press  as  venal.  I  have  worked  with 
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too  many  reporters  and  editors,  met 
and  talked  with  too  many  publishers, 
to  lump  them  all  as  villains  and  oafs. 
I  know  too  well  the  great  amount  of 
honest  effort  that  goes  into  the  daily 
job  of  trying  to  get  out  the  news. 

Publishers,  Reporters,  Readers 

More  and  more  American  publish- 
ers have  been  insisting  that  their 
papers  must  be  institutions  as  well  as 
properties  with  ledgers  at  their  elbows 
— and  some  of  them  act  as  if  they 
mean  it.  No  cloak-and-dagger  con- 
spiracy, as  I  see  it,  exists  to  poison  the 
public  mind.  Yet  they  get  together 
behind  closed  doors  in  sessions  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation to  coalesce  on  policies,  much 
as  manufacturers  get  together  to  fix 
prices;  sessions  which  dramatize  how, 
at  the  local  level,  the  public's  right  to 
know  hangs  in  the  balance  with  the 
right  of  business  ventures  to  print  and 
profit. 

When  these  things  are  pointed  out, 
critics  are  told  that  we  are  undermin- 
ing public  confidence  in  a  press  that, 
whatever  its  faults,  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  To  appraise  the  American  free 
press  does  not  mean  a  preference  for  a 
controlled  press,  as  in  Russia  or  China. 
It  does  mean  that  the  functioning 
of  the  free  press  requires  constant 
awareness,  eternal  vigilance,  if  the 
public  is  to  weigh  wisely  what  it 
reads. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Fortune  poll  re- 
vealed that  60  percent  of  the  American 
people  rely  entirely  on  newspapers  for 
their  information;  25  percent  (in  the 


lower  brackets),  on  the  radio.  Only 
17  percent  expressed  confidence  in  the 
newspapers'  freedom  from  prejudice. 

Every  day  we  hear  words  and 
phrases  and  shibboleths  picked  up 
from  the  papers  and  passed  on  in 
conversation.  Yet  39  percent  of  the 
newspaper  readers  questioned  in  the 
Fortune  poll  said  they  believed  that 
publishers  soft-pedal,  suppress,  and  in 
some  way  manipulate  the  news  of  in- 
terest to  friends  of  the  publisher;  40 
percent  thought  that  the  newspapers 
geared  the  news  so  that  it  would  not 
offend  advertisers. 

We  are  told  repeatedly  that  with 
every  right  goes  a  responsibility.  If 
the  publisher  has  a  right  to  sell  the 
news,  he  has  a  responsibility  to  con- 
sider its  effect.  If  the  reporter  has  a 
right  to  live  by  collecting  news,  he  has 
a  responsibility  to  interpret  it  thought- 
fully and  carefullly. 

And  if  the  reader  has  a  right  to  get 
the  news  he  has  a  responsibility  to 
understand  it.  He  must  want  to  know. 
He  must  ask  continually: 

— Who  says  so? 

— How  does  he  know?  What  are 
his  sources? 

— What  are  his  personal  involve- 
ments? 

— What  has  he  got  to  sell — what  ax 
to  grind? 

— What  is  his  record  for  honesty, 
for  fairness,  for  integrity,  for  industry, 
for  reliability? 

The  reader  has  a  right— an  obliga- 
tion to  himself— to  ask  again  and 
again,  for  many  of  the  traps  are  subtle. 
There  is  no  word  too  trivial  in  the 
public  prints,  no  opinion  too  innocent, 
no  cartoon  too  simple  to  be  exempt 
from  this  kind  of  reader  analysis  in 
his  own  interest. 

Loaded  Words 

The  other  day,  in  writing  a  story 
for  my  paper,  I  happened  to  refer  to 
"Roosevelt's  purge  of  1938."  An  edi- 
tor called  me  to  task  for  using  a 
loaded  word.  "Purge"  connotes  tyr- 
anny and  violence.  When  FDR  toured 
the  country  in  1938  and  urged  the 
voters  to  reject  candidates  who  were 
blocking  the  New  Deal  program,  he 
was  riding  for  a  fall — but  he  was  act- 
ing democratically  in  taking  his  case 
to  the  people.  It  was  no  purge;  proof 
of  that  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
candidates  he  opposed  were  re-elected. 
No  reader  should  let  words  like 
"purge,"  written  by  me  or  by  anyone 
else,  pass  unchallenged. 
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A  few  years  ago  a  Harvard  psy- 
chologist made  a  study  of  such  emo- 
tional stereotypes  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Trying  them  out  on  a  cross- 
section  of  readers  he  found  unfavor- 
able reactions  on  the  following  words 
used  without  their  context: 

— czarism,  dictatorship,  monopolistic 
practices,  domination,  repressive 
measures,  regimentation,  agitator,  as- 
sault on  business,  espionage,  court 
packing,  communist,  inquisitor,  radi- 
cal, CIO  partisan,  brain  trust,  alien, 
spending  program,  political  regula- 
tion, collectivist  -economy,  economic 
innovations. 

These  were  terms  employed  by  the 
Tribune  in  referring  to  New  Deal 
policies  and  practices  and  to  organized 
labor,  especially  the  industrial  union- 
ism of  the  CIO. 

Similarly,  the  psychologist  got  a 
favorable  reaction  from  his  cross-sec- 
tion of  readers  to  the  following  words, 
equally  without  context: 

— cooperation,  freedom,  reemploy- 
ment,  recovery,  right  to  wort^,  indus- 
try, business,  private  initiative,  loyal 
workers,  business  community,  free 
competition,  constitutional  principles, 
private  enterprise,  business  man,  in- 
vestment capital,  Constitution  de- 
fender, conservative,  taxpayer,  capital- 
ism, resolute  democrat. 

These  were  terms  employed  by  the 
Tribune  when  it  referred  to  Repub- 
lican policies  and  practices.  The 
Tribune  knows  what  it  is  doing 
when  it  uses  such  words,  but  an 
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emotional  response  can  be  achieved 
by  thoughtlessness  as  well  as  by 
design. 

My  own  paper,  which  is  committed 
against  playing  up  to  the  current  war 
hysteria,  printed  a  full  page  picture  of 
the  burial  at  Arlington  Cemetery  of 
the  five  American  aviators  shot  down 
in  Yugoslavia.  It  was  not  a  particu- 
larly dramatic  or  newsworthy  picture. 
You  do  not  have  to  condone  the  shoot- 
ing to  recognize  the  harm  that  this 
kind  of  over  emphasis  can  do. 

Some  weeks  ago,  Time  printed  a 
flat  statement  of  gains  and  losses  in 
the  Truman  cabinet  over  the  Roose- 
velt cabinet.  Gains  for  whom?  Losses 
for  whom?  By  what  standards  or 
yardstick?  Time  did  not  say. 

Readers  Cannot  Be  Too  Alert 

You  can  pick  up  almost  any  news- 
paper today  and  see  a  cartoon  attribut- 
ing the  high  cost  of  living  to  strikes 
and  wage  demands.  But  how  often 
do  you  come  upon  a  cartoon  attribut- 
ing such  demands  to  increased  costs 
of  living  for  wage  earners'  house- 
holds? Who  says  which  is  cause  and 
which  is  effect — and  why? 

Whatever  defenses  those  who  own 
the  newspapers,  and  those  who  write 
for  them,  may  make  for  themselves, 
the  reader  cannot  be  too  alert.  He 
must  be  forever  on  the  lookout  for 
slogans,  platitudes,  catchwords  — 
whether  they  get  into  print  by  design 
or  by  accident.  In  the  press,  it  is  al- 
ways "the  labor  problem"  or  "the 
Negro  problem."  Why  not  "the  in- 
dustry problem"  or  "the  white  prob- 
lem"? 

Or  take  a  caption  on  the  sports 
pages  of  the  New  Yor^  Herald  Tri- 
bune, recently,  under  the  picture  of  a 
French  player  sitting  on  the  court 
awaiting  the  referee's  decision  on  a 
tennis  play.  The  caption  read:  SIT- 
DOWN  STRIKE— using  a  label  at 
one  stroke  that  was  antilabor  and 
antiforeign.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  caption  writer  set  out  to  appeal 
to  prejudice,  but  there  it  was,  in  all 
its  chauvinism. 

The  little  things  are  what  count. 
The  general  run  of  newspapers  are 
filled  with  small  deceits,  some  insig- 
nificant in  themselves  but  important 
in  the  aggregate.  Most  of  them  arise 
from  the  fact  that  news  is  for  sale; 
that  it  must,  above  all,  look  fresh  and 
inviting.  That  is  why  your  afternoon 
paper  will  say  "Washington  rocked 
today  with  repercussions  of  the  speech 
of  Henry  Wallace,"  instead  of  telling 
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Facsimile  edition  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  as  it  emerges  inch  by  inch  from 
the  recorder.  Radio  and  facsimile  combination  sets  for  homes  are  now  being  made 


you  the  important  thing:  what  Wal- 
lace said.  The  afternoon  paper  must 
seem  to  have  something  to  offer  that 
the  morning  paper  has  not  carried. 
(Perhaps  the  Wallace  affair  does  not 
make  the  best  illustration,  because  for 
a  long  time  now  most  newspapers 
have  found  what  is  said  and  done 
against  Wallace  worthy  of  bigger  and 
better  headlines  than  what  is  said 
and  done  by  Wallace.) 

The  Times — and  Time 

"Whether  the  press  survives  as  a 
vital  instrument  of  democracy  will 
depend  upon  the  wisdom  and 
temper  of  its  owners,"  wrote  Robert 
Lasch  in  a  prize-winning  essay  on 
freedom  of  the  press  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  a  year  or  so  ago.  "The 
press,"  he  added,  "will  become  free 
when  its  owners  permit  it  to  become 
free." 

This  argument  about  the  free  press 
has  been  going  on  for  years.  It  took 
an  interesting  turn  last  year  when 

Coming  soon  in  Surrey  Graphic 

"THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE" 
By  Waldo  Cook 

The  dean  of  New  England  editors  con- 
siders the  changes  the  years  have  brought 
to  a  sanctum  like  his  at  The  Springfield 
Republican. 


Eric  Hodgins  of  Time  and  Lester 
Markel,  Sunday  editor  of  The  New 
Yor^  Times,  exchanged  compliments 
in  their  contributions  to  the  book, 
"While  You  Were  Gone."  The  form- 
er declared  that  the  modern  news- 
papers are  twenty  years  out  of  date 
because  they  still  serve  the  fetish  of 
speed  "and  in  striving  for  speed 
where  speed  no  longer  counts  they 
are  foregoing  many  of  the  virtues  of 
insight,  penetration,  scope,  under- 
standing, perspective,  and  reflection." 

Mr.  Markel  asked  why — if  the 
newspaper  had  so  little  value  in  Mr. 
Hodgins'  eyes — does  Time  buy  from 
its  news  dealer  every  day  135  copies 
of  The  New  Yor^  Times. 

Mr.  Hodgins  did  not  know,  but  he 
took  the  opportunity  to  .retort  that 
Time  "doesn't  put  the  story  of  the 
little  girl  who  has  lost  her  bunny  on 
Page  1,  where  every  newspaperman 
over  fifty  knows  it  belongs,  alongside 
of  MacArthur's  latest  orders  to  the 
Mikado,  and  the  bit  about  the  new- 
est two-headed  calf  to  be  born  in 
Winsted,  Conn." 

But,  along  about  then,  Life — under 
the  same  Luce  imprint — brought  out 
a  full-page  photograph  of  a  two-head- 
ed baby!  This,  in  the  same  issue  that 
carried  an  editorial  remarking:  "The 
(Continued  on  page  513) 
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FOR  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

In  response  to  postwar  Europe's  hunger  for  new  books,  116  major  American  publishers  have  set  up  the  United 
States  International  Book  Association.  USIBA's  first  show  in  Paris  last  March  (above)  of  3,500  recent  Ameri- 
can books  has  been  followed  by  exhibits  in  other  large  cities  throughout  Europe.  Thousands  have  attended  to 
linger  over  less  serious  volumes  as  well  as  the  new  scientific,  technical,  and  medical  books  so  greatly  needed. 
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Freedom  to  Read:  BOOKS 

An  editor-for-editors  feels  the  pulse  of  new,  vaster  audiences — 
and  gauges  this  challenge  to  writers,  scholars,  and  publishers. 


"FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS"  for  books 
can  be  lost  if  writers  cannot  find  ac- 
ceptance for  manuscripts  that  deserve 
production;  if  books,  once  published, 
do  not,  for  any  reason,  get  adequate 
trade  distribution;  if  books,  once  dis- 
tributed, are  prevented,  for  avoidable 
reasons,  from  reaching  their  public. 

In  the  United  States,  at  present,  in 
most  respects  the  book  is  the  least 
hampered  of  the  accepted  methods  of 
communication.  But  the  importance 
of  such  freedom  has  become  so  in- 
creasingly urgent  that  all  matters 
which  affect  it  should  be  reexamined, 
and  many  handicaps,  intentional  or 
inadvertent,  understood  and  elimin- 
ated. 

Several  factors  can  prevent  the  out- 
put of  book  publishers  from  being 
sufficient  in  scope  or  character.  There 
may  be  inadequate  variety  and  in- 
dependence in  publishing  offices; 
there  may  be  prejudice  in  those  offices, 
either  as  to  opinions  expressed  or 
methods  of  presentation;  there  may  be 
actual  shortages  in  paper  and  press- 
time  for  the  production  of  all  the 
books  undertaken. 

Of  direct  censorship,  meaning  by 
that  the  halting  of  books  before  pub- 
lication, there  is  little.  If  a  Boston 
publisher  should  decide  against  a  book 
for  the  sole  reason  that  he  feels  it 
could  not  be  distributed  under  prob- 
able Massachusetts  court  decisions, 
this  would  have  the  character  of  di- 
rect censorship.  But  if  the  book  is  one 
published  elsewhere,  the  present 
Massachusetts  situation  affects  free- 
dom of  distribution  rather  than  free- 
dom of  production.  There  has  .been 
no  significant  case  to  my  knowledge 
of  book  suppression  bejore  publishing 
since  Judge  Woolsey's  historic  deci- 
sion in  the  "Ulysses"  case  in  1933.  The 
Customs  House  no  longer  has  a  long 
blacklist,  and  the  Post  Office  has  ap- 
plied most  of  its  recent  mistaken  de- 
cisions to  magazines. 

The  curtailment  of  book  distribution 
under  state  or  post  office  law  or  by 
local  ordinance  to  a  great  extent 
lapsed  after  the  "Ulysses"  decision, 
but  has  been  revived  in  the  case  of 
some  volumes  of  recent  fiction.  The 


FREDERIC  G.  MELCHER 

— By  the  publisher  and  editor  of 
Publishers'  Weekly,  leading  journal 
of  the  book  trade.  Last  year  his  fellow 
publishers  celebrated  his  half  century 
of  activity  at  a  dinner  in  New  York. 

In  June  1945,  Mr.  Melcher  went  to 
England  as  guest  of  the  National 
Book  League  to  study  postwar  prob- 
lems, including  international  distribu- 
tion. He  has  lectured  and  written 
widely  on  book  trade  matters;  is  iden- 
tified with  the  American  Book  Pub- 
lishers Council,  American  Booksellers 
Association,  P.E.N.,  Authors'  League, 
Society  of  Bookmen  (London). 

In  the  field  of  children's  books,  he 
established  the  Newbery  and  the 
Caldecott  medals,  awarded  annually 
for  the  most  distinguished  contribu- 
tions of  the  year. 


Massachusetts  law  on  obscenity  has 
been  revised  recently,  but  that  state 
is  still  the  only  one  which  finds  it 
necessary  to  initiate  recurrent  prose- 
cutions to  protect  its  readers.  The 
Hearst  chain  of  newspapers  has  been 
making  front  page  scareheads  out  of 
a  current  campaign  against  fiction. 
While  I  am  willing  to  go  to  the  mat 
in  protest  against  the  kind  of  sup- 
pression we  have  had,  I  am  no  ad- 
mirer of  "Hecate  County";  but  if  we 
have  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  such  a 
book  as  "Strange  Fruit,"  I  am  willing 
to  go  as  far  as  anybody. 

The  public  should  always  level 
whatever  criticism  it  wishes  against 
what  it  does  not  like  in  books,  but 
these  old  methods  of  prosecution  by 
group  or  'press  initiative  have  not 
proved  well  aimed  or  helpful. 

Far  more  crucial  today  than  any 
failure  to  achieve  publication  because 
of  claimed  obscenity  would  be  failure 
to  achieve  it  because  of  political  or 
economic  opinions  expressed.  To  the 
credit  of  American  book  publishing, 
and  that  of  the  governing  powers, 
which  must  be  sorely  tempted  at 
times,  little  of  such  pressure  from 
above  has  been  asserted. 

The  questions  may  be  raised,  there- 
fore, whether  freedom  of  expression 
in  books  is  handicapped  today  by  too 
few  publishers;  by  the  concentration 
of  control  in  too  few  hands;  or  by  the 


existence  of  prejudice  among  pub- 
lishers. To  these  questions,  the  an- 
swer must  be  "No." 

A  generation  ago  American  pub- 
lishing did  seem  to  lack  extent  and 
variety.  Manuscripts  of  new  tempo 
and  fresh  opinion  often  went  begging. 
But  now  we  hear  little  of  the  writer 
who  can  get  no  one  to  listen.  With 
the  publication  of  Veblcn,  for  in- 
stance, B.  W.  Huebsch  was  one  im- 
print that  was  open  to  new  trends  of 
thought  in  the  1910's.  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley  was  another,  with  Millay  and 
Lindsay.  Knopf,  Boni  &  Liveright, 
Harcourt,  John  Day,  Viking,  and  Si- 
mon &  Schuster  accelerated  the  trend 
and  the  old  houses — Harper,  Hough- 
ton,  Putnam,  Macmillan,  Scribner, 
for  example — were  by  no  means 
behind.  The  number  of  publishers  in 
1920  who  published  five  books  or  over 
was  98;  by  1945  it  was  231.  Compe- 
tition for  new  writers  and  for  bold 
writing  is  keen,  and  it  shows  no 
sign  of  lessening. 

Effect  of  Mass  Marketing 

The  new  element  that  raises  the 
question  of  a  too  concentrated  control 
which  might  curtail  freedom  in  boek 
publishing  is  the  rapid  extension  of 
mass  marketing.  In  the  last  few  years, 
commentators  have  been  fascinated  by 
the  phenomenon  of  the  mass  market 
for  books  and  what  it  means  for  pub- 
lishing in  general.  Such  marketing, 
as  in  other  commodities,  "means  mass 
production;  and  mass  production 
means  concentrated  organization.  Has 
this  development  meant  restriction  of 
the  opportunities  open  to  writers  ?  Has 
it  put  publishing  decisions  in  dan- 
gerously few  hands?  The  answer, 
again,  seems  to  be  "No." 

Doubleday  is  the  largest  enterprise  of 
this  sort  in  our  time.  On  the  founda- 
tion his  father  laid,  Nelson  Doubleday 
has  built  it  up  with  new  book  publish- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  with  four  book 
clubs  and  reprint  lines  down  to  49  cents, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  large  chain  of  book- 
shops. 

Grosset  &  Dunlap,  the  long  established 
reprint  house,  is  now  controlled  by  five 
of  the  large  general  publishers. 
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MASS  PRODUCTION.  Paper  bound  books  rolling  off  huge  rotary  presses  at  the  W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Company,  Chicago 


Simon  &  Schuster  has  affiliate  rela- 
tions, through  a  Marshall  Field  holding 
corporation,  with  Pocket  Books,  largest 
of  the  25-cent  book  lines,  and  with  Sears 
Roebuck's  book  club. 

World  Book  Company  is  rapidly  ex- 
panding in  Cleveland  with  reprints, 
classics,  and  Bibles. 

Random  House  has  in  twenty  years 
solidly  established  the  Modern  Library, 
along  with  its  general  publishing. 

These  houses,  by  controlling  the 
most  important  markets  for  reprints, 
could  put  other  publishers  at  a  dis- 
advantage but,  so  far,  the  demand  for 
reprint  titles,  whether  of  scholarship, 
information,  or  popular  fiction,  has  as- 
sured comp'etition.  General  publishers 
assert  that  .it  is  the  by-product  income 
which  keeps  the  publishing  business 
profitable,  and  there  has  been  open 
competition  in  all  the  auxiliary  fields: 
the  book  clubs,  pocket  editions,  omni- 
bus books,  and  digest  editions.  Com- 
petition, plus  sales  for  book  material 
in  general,  has  meant  a  steadily  ex- 
panding market.  A  stationary  or  con- 
tracting market,  could  be  harder  on 
the  smaller,  less  organized  publishers. 

The  Paper  Shortage 

One  factor  which  has  kept  many 
books  from  print  in  the  past  few 
years  (though  the  curtailment  has  not 
been  against  any  particular  type  of 
opinion  or  brand  of  literature)  has 


been  the  shortage  of  paper  and  press- 
time.  This  problem  has  increased 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  Larger  print- 
ings to  meet  rising  sales  resulted  in 
fewer  new  titles.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  believe  that  such  curtailment  meant 
elimination  of  poorer  titles  only.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  titles  with 
the  greatest  marketing  possibilities 
are  assigned  paper  and  press-time. 
Many  writers  have  heard  with  skep- 
ticism the  explanation  made  by  pub- 
lishers that  "we  would  be  glad  to  put 
your  book  on  our  list  except  for  the 
shortage  of  paper."  Although  any  ex- 
cuse may  be  offered  to  avoid  the  flat 
statement  that  a  book  cannot  be  made 
a  success,  the  shortage  is  real,  and 
increased  supplies  are  not  in  sight. 

Even  though  production  plants  are 
all  working  overtime,  book  publishers 
today  can  only  with  difficulty  find 
place  in  their  lists  for  all  the  manu- 
scripts of  fair  or  better  possibility  of- 
fered to  them.  The  number  of 
new  titles  issued  in  the  United  States 
in  1940  was  9,015;  in  1945  it  was  5,807; 
so  far  in  1946  there  is  about  a  10  per- 
cent increase  over  last  year.  This 
seems  small — less  in  fact  than  the 
British  output  in  spite  of  their  severe 
paper  shortage — and  is  not  enough  to 
represent  all  that  this  country  should 
have  to  say  to  the  world  in  book 
form.  It  is  said  that  we  could  produce 
about  2,000  new  titles  on  the  printing 
capacity  used  by  one  club. 


There  is  one  recent  development 
which  has  increased  the  chance  of 
books  getting  published:  the  healthy 
rise  in  sales  possibilities  of  nonfiction 
and  the  appearance  of  reprint  income. 
This  has  given  manuscripts  of  opinion 
and  current  events,  as  well  as  of  bi- 
ography and  history,  a  better  chance 
of  publication  than  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Fiction  still  provides  the  ma- 
jority of  sales  reaching  half  a  million 
or  more,  but  publishers,  nonetheless, 
can  see  more  and  more  subsidiary 
rights  coming  in  from  nonfiction. 
This  must  increase  their  interest  in 
such  contracts. 

Young  Hands  in  Control 

It  is  often  asked  whether  publishers 
determine  their  choice  of  manuscripts 
on  political,  economic,  or  international 
issues  by  their  own  predilections, 
opinions,  and  vested  interests. 

A  study  of  book  lists  leaves  no 
ground  for  the  charge  that  books  are 
regimented  to  support  the  status  quo. 

Personal  conviction  of  a  publisher 
seldom  prevents  the  acceptance  of  a 
book,  but  personal  enthusiasm  can  be 
invaluable  in  extending  the  market 
for  a  book.  Publishers  have  found 
that  people  do  not  read  to  find  sup- 
port for  opinions  already  held.  Even 
rhe  less  adventurous  will  do  explora- 
tory reading  in  fields  of  opinion  which 
they  never  expect  to  make  their  own. 

When  publishers  are  icoused  of  the 
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conservatism  natural  to  an  old  indus- 
try, it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  last  quarter  century  book  publish- 
ing has  completely  changed  hands. 
The  old  houses,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, have  passed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  new  generation — for  ex- 
ample: Scribner;  Macmillan;  Little, 
Brown;  Lippincott;  Dutton;  Crowell. 
New  houses  with  young  men  at  the 
helm  have  steadily  made  publishing 
history  —  Viking,  Morrow,  Norton, 
Simon  &  Schuster,  Rinehart,  Reynal  & 
Hitchcock,  Farrar  &  Straus,  Sloane 
Associates,  and  Boni  &  Gaer.  The  de- 
cision making  of  present-day  book 
publishing  is  not  in  the  hands  of  hesi- 
tant old  men  or  timid  investors. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  an  advantage, 
American  book  publishing,  although 
increasingly  international  in  its  in- 
terests, is  national  in  its  controls.  The 
American  Macmillan  is  quite  inde- 
pendent in  its  decisions  of  the  parent 


concern  in  London;  the  New  York 
branch  of  Oxford  University  Press  is 
adding  to  its  transatlantic  responsi- 
bilities. Longmans,  Green  has  been 
doing  the  same  under  three  genera- 
tions of  the  Mills  family. 

If  circumstances  and  shortcomings 
of  editorial  decision  can  curtail  free- 
dom of  expression  in  the  book  field, 
so  also  can  books  become  ineffective 
instruments  of  free  discussion  if  there 
is  failure  to  get  adequate  distribution, 
or  hesitancy  in  putting  into  them  the 
driving  force  of  good  promotion.  A 
speech  that  is  not  heard  has  had  little 
importance;  a  good  book  unavailable 
in  shops  and  stands  might  as  well  not 
have  fought  its  way  to  print. 

Books  have  a  basic  advantage  in 
that  they  do  not  of  necessity  have  to 
have  a  large,  assured  audience  to  jus- 
tify publication.  The  motion  picture 
or  the  radio  program,  facing  the  ne- 
cessity of  suiting  mass  taste  or  drop- 


ping out,  has  to  pass  up  subject  matter 
that  does  not  have  wide  appeal.  Books 
can  reach  an  important  body  of  opin- 
ion-making readers  with  a  printing  of 
five  or  ten  thousand. 

Opinion-Forming  Books 

Thus,  the  book  has  never  been 
equaled  in  providing  reasonably  inex- 
pensive availability  to  ideas.  It  does 
not  function  well  in  printings  that 
stop  in  the  hundreds;  but  it  can,  in 
the  thousands,  supply  what  is  wanted, 
when  it  is  wanted,  and  where  it  is 
wanted.  This  is  a  kind  of  freedom 
of  the  press  which  is  invaluable. 

Although  printings  in  the  lower 
thousands  are  an  important  part  of 
the  function  of  book  publishing,  the 
ambition  to  reach  a  wider  sector  of 
cur  vast  literate  public  is  constantly 
before  publishers.  In  the  past  two 
decades,  the  ambition  to  expand  sales 
has  met  amazing  success.  This  means 
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that  books  not  only  convey  ideas  to 
a  circle  of  opinion  makers,  to  con- 
firmed readers,  but  now  take  these 
ideas  firsthand  to  a  wide  general 
public  with  an  efficiency  never  before 
attained.  This  distribution  has  not 
only  been  largely  free  from  a  govern- 
mental restriction,  but  has  had  im- 
mense aid  from  government  activities 
in  wartime  and  now  in  the  postwar 
period.  (Such  hindrance  as  Massa- 
chusetts put  upon  "Strange  Fruit"  is 
fortunately  not  common.) 

Today,  wide  circulation  is  not  lim- 
ited to  fiction  alone — true  of  most 
best  sellers  before  the  1920's — but  in- 
cludes opinion-forming  books  which, 
without  freedom  of  the  press,  might 
well  have  been  suppressed.  Books  like 
Davies'  "Mission  to  Moscow"  or 
Grew's  "Ten  Years  in  Japan"  are  ob- 
vious examples.  Given  a  controlled 
press,  they  might  have  come  to  dis- 
aster. Books  which  have  embarrassed 
the  government  in  its  foreign  or  do- 
mestic policies  have  poured  from  the 
presses,  along  with  books  which  sup- 
ported them. 

In  achieving  wider  distribution  of 
uncensored  opinion,  the  trade  has 
adapted  its  output  to  distribution  ma- 
chinery best  suiting  the  purpose.  For 
the  cloth-bound  books,  jackets  which 
are  self-explanatory  to  the  passerby 
make  timely  appeal  on  counters  where 
informed  salesmanship  is  not  avail- 
able. Even  the  chain  store  and  the 
railway  newsstand  find  speedy  sales 
for  current  titles. 

Paper  Bound  Books 

To  make  this  same  material  salable 
in  still  more  outlets,  selected  titles 
were  tried  in  a  magazine-size,  paper- 
covered  form  at  a  dollar  or  less.  Thus, 
documents  of  immense  importance, 
such  as  Wendell  Willkie's  "One 
World"  or  the  scientists'  "One  World 
or  None,"  made  their  impact  on  mil- 
lions of  people.  There  is  no  better 
illustration  of  the  new  freedom  of 
circulation  of  books  of  ideas  than 
these  two  history-making  volumes. 

Successful  experiments  in  distribu- 
tion can  be  important  not  only  to 
the  trade  which  devised  them  but  to 
the  nation  itself,  when  used  with  pur- 
pose and  vision. 

The  invention  of  the  printing  press 
made  more  accessible  to  all  people 
ideas  which  hitherto  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  few.  The  press  is  now 
being  used  in  line  with  this  great  tra- 
ditional purpose  when  it  serves  in- 
geniously, experimentally,  forcefully 


to  make  ideas  more  freely  and  uni- 
versally available. 

Just  before  the  war,  the  Penguins 
of  England  and  Pocket  Books,  here, 
opened  up  vast  new  areas  of  readers 
by  putting  mass  production  economies 
at  the  service  of  the  law-priced  book 
market.  At  first,  this  new  output  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  books  of  diversion. 

But  its  publishers  have  stepped 
promptly  forward  into  the  debatable 
fields  of  opinion-making  books  and 
current  events.  Penguin  joined  with 
the  Infantry  Journal  in  providing 
needed  books  for  war-making  and 
civilian  morale.  Since  the  war,  Pen- 
guin, with  new  American  directors 
and  adequate  paper  supply,  has  be- 
gun an  enlarged  program  including 
literature  of  such  quality  as  G.  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  Steinbeck,  and  Maugham; 
and  books  discussing  the  issues  of  the 
day — for  example,  Bolte's  "The  New 
Veteran,"  and  Hansen's  "America's 
Role  in  the  World  Economy."  Pocket 
Books  planned  and  printed  for  the 
millions  "The  Pocket  History  of  the 
United  States"  and  "The  Atomic 
Age,"  and  backed  with  the  full  force 
of  its  organization  such  books  as 
Walter  Lippmann's  "U.  S.  Foreign 
Policy,"  and  Wendell  Willkie's  "One 
World." 

The  publication  of  the  Nevins  and 
Commager  "Pocket  History  of  the 
United  States"  was  especially  note- 
worthy, for  it  has  become  the  most 
widely  read  chronicle  of  our  coun- 
try's record  in  our  day,  and  has  gone 
into  a  dozen  languages.  Yet  it  is  the 
kind  of  book  that  might,  under  some 
circumstances,  have  inspired  a  frown 
of  objection  from  those  who  look  with 
foreboding  on  liberalizing  tendencies. 

Still  another  experiment  in  book 
distribution  attained  amazing  totals, 
and  did  this  with  little  criticism  from 
Congress  as  to  the  contents  of  its  list 
of  over  1,000  titles.  This  was  the  great 
adventure  of  the  Armed  Services  Edi- 
tions, those  little  paper-covered  books 
which  went  to  our  men  and  women 
on  every  front,  in  every  outpost,  and 
in  every  hospital.  Any  curtailment  of 
the  selection  committee's  judgment 
would  have  put  the  program  in  diffi- 
culties and  created  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  those  for  whom  the  books 
were  intended.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
happened.  This  was  to  the  credit  not 
only  of  the  committee  in  charge,  but 
of  those  who,  sitting  in  the  seats  of 
authority,  might  have  been  prodded 
into  creating  trouble  about  this  title 
or  that.  Many  of  these  titles — Lilien- 


thal's  "TV A,"  for  example— have  been 
added  to  the  State  Department's 
books  in  foreign  languages. 

To  complete  any  discussion  of  the 
newer  forces  which  can,  if  used,  give 
an  extended  freedom  of  circulation  to 
our  books,  the  work  of  the  American 
Libraries  of  Information  abroad  must 
bt  mentioned.  Beginning  with  that 
attached  to  the  Embassy  in  London 
four  years  ago,  these  professionally 
served  outposts  of  book  and  pamphlet 
information  have  gone  round  the 
world  to  those  centers  where  reliable 
information  is  being  asked  for.* 

Airplane  routes  may  have  brought 
America  nearer  to  other  countries,  but 
these  countries  will  be  no  nearer  to  us 
in  understanding  unless  reading  ma- 
terial is  available.  This  program  of 
overseas  information  libraries  is  now 
being  pursued  vigorously  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  may  form  one 
of  the  great  gains  of  the  war. 

Anothej  governmental  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  books,  and  one 
of  immense  practical  effect  in  making 
large  editions  and  cheap  editions  pos- 
sible, has  been  the  lowered  postal  rate 
on  books,  both  at  home  and  in  many 
directions  overseas. 

International  Protection  Needed 

As  the  worldwide  flow  of  books  in- 
creases, the  need  for  some  form  of 
international  protection  for  the  rights 
in  literary  material  also  increases. 
Such  protection  is  at  present  inade- 
quate. Sixty  years  ago,  literature-pro- 
ducing countries  moved  toward  mu- 
tually protective  agreements  by  form- 
ing the  International  Copyright  Un- 
ion, with  headquarters  at  Berne. 
Eventually  41  countries  became  signa- 
tory to  the  Berne  Convention,  the  ba- 
sic principle  of  which  is  that  any  lit- 
erary, musical,  or  artistic  work  which 
has  been  given  copyright  in  its  coun- 
try of  origin  is,  by  nature  of  that  fact 
and  without  further  formalities,  au- 
tomatically copyrighted  in  all  other 
signatory  countries. 

The  United  States  was  not  a  sig- 
natory. Nor  have  Russia,  China,  and 
most  Latin  American  countries  joined 
then  or  since.  The  elimination  of  all 
formalities  other  than  those  of  the 
country  of  origin  is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  make  such  an  agreement  work- 
able, but  the  USA  insisted  on  requir- 
ing three:  first,  that  all  books  in  Eng- 
lish should  be  manufactured  here; 
second,  that  all  material  given  copy- 

•Sec  "U.  S.  Libraries  Overseas,"  by  Richard  H. 
Heindd,   May  Surrey  Graph'.c. 
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right  should  be  registered  here;  and, 
third,  should  bear  a  printed  notice  of 
copyright.  American  printers  have 
continued  to  insist  on  the  first,  and 
the  music  industries  on  the  second 
and  third.  Although  we  allowed  con- 
ditional protection  to  foreign  works  in 
our  codes  of  1891  and  1909,  little 
progress  has  been  made  toward  im- 
proved methods  of  protection  at  home 
or  abroad  for  our  own  output  of 
copyrightable  material.  (Protection  for 
British  books  has  been  extended  dur- 
ing World  War  II  until  the  signing 
of  the  peace.) 

Piracy  and  Copyright 

This  situation  has  more  than  one 
disadvantage.  The  obvious  one  is  that 
the  author  and  original  publisher  are 
likely  to  lose  control  of  the  work  and 
probably  of  its  income — although  loss 
of  royalties  is  not  always  experienced, 
as  publishers  of  most  countries  go  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  law  in  rec- 
ognition of  authors'  rights.  Again,  a 
pirated  edition  is  usually  carelessly 
translated,  to  the  misfortune  of  both 
author  and  reader.  And  third,  in  a 
country  where  publishers  cannot  keep 
control  through  copyright,  no  pub- 
lisher at  all  will  risk  undertaking 
translation  expense,  and  a  worthwhile 
book  may  not  reach  its  natural  read- 
ing public. 

It  has  been  usually  assumed  that 
to  free  books  from  royalty  of  neces- 
sity lowers  the  price:  therefore,  that 
a  nation  which  leaves  foreign  books 
open  to  piracy  is  favoring  its  own 
public.  There  is  fallacy  in  that.  The 
United  States  acted  on  this  assump- 
tion up  to  1891  to  the  discouragement 
of  its  own  authors.  These  faced  com- 
petition with  pirated  foreign  books. 
Today  our  public  can  buy  more  and 
better  books  at  popular  price  levels 
than  ever  in  our  history;  yet  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  these  low-priced 
'  books  are  copyrighted.  A  nation  re- 
constructing its  economy,  such  as 
China,  would  do  better  to  pay  low  or 
token  royalties  and  put  each  copy- 
right control  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
its  publishers,  than  to  have  competi- 
tive pirated  editions  that  duplicate  the 
expense  of  production. 

When  the  United  States  drafted  its 
present  copyright  laws,  we  were 
largely  an  importing  nation  in  respect 
to  literature.  The  printers'  fear  of 
English  competition  was  natural.  But 
international  exchange  of  books  lias 
now  become  an  important  aspect  of 
all  book  publishing,  and  domestic 


printing  requirements  in  a  copyright 
law  are  shortsighted  both  for  the  in- 
dustry and  the  nation. 

Hitherto,  lack  of  copyright  protec- 
tion has  seemed  to  some  to  mean 
freedom  to  take  from  a  pool  of 
unprotected  .material.  Nonetheless, 
American  publishers  as  a  whole  have 
been  increasingly  meticulous  in  rec- 
ognizing the  rights  of  authors  in  other 
countries. 

American  tariff  on  books  in  Eng- 
lish is  7J4  percent,  in  other  languages, 
free.  Any  barriers  are  a  hindrance  to 
the  freedom  of  reading,  and  espe- 
cially a  disadvantage  in  this  day  of 
broadening  world  contacts. 

A  new  mechanical  element  in  the 
situation  is  the  fact  that  books  can 
be  photographed  and  printed  in  exact 
facsimile,  without  the  cost  of  type- 
setting, so  that  substantial  American 
books  can  be  easily  pirated,  as  in 
Shanghai,  and  put  into  local  and  in- 
ternational circulation. 

Today,  the  Pan  American  Union  is 
at  work  on  methods  of  improving 
copyright  practice  in  this  hemisphere. 
The  free  flow  of  books  will  be  greatly 
aided,  also,  when  the  United  States, 
Russia,  China  and  all  Latin  Ameri- 
can states  have  adequate  copyright 
agreements. 

With  the  vastly  increased  interna- 
tional traffic  in  literary  rights  and  in 
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books,  it  is  inexcusable  for  the  litera- 
ture-producing and  literature-using 
countries  not  to  work  out  complete 
international  agreements. 

It  has  been  said  often  and  quite 
accurately,  that  American  book  pub- 
lishers were  absorbed  in  developing 
book  sales  in  the  local  market.  The 
growing  national  population,  the 
rapid  increase  in  school  population 
and  in  library  circulation  of  every 
type,  all  provided  new  fields  to  con- 
quer. Our  sale  of  books  in  manu- 
factured form  to  other  countries  was 
small,  indeed,  except  for  medical, 
technical,  and  educational  and  refer- 
ence books.  Except  for  Canada,  whose 
proximity  and  similar  way  of  life 
made  for  a  natural  growth  of  our 
book  sales  among  its  population,  the 
free  flow  of  our  books  around  the 
world  did  not  seem  to  interest  us. 
Even  export  of  books  and  book  rights 
to  continental  Europe  was  small. 

Now  an  Export  Nation  . 

World  War  II  changed  this  atti- 
tude. It  started  us  off  as  a  book  ex- 
porting nation  both  because  we  had 
books  people  wanted  and  because  we 
had  paper  to  print  them  on.  Ameri- 
can publishers  became  interested  in 
every  factor  that'  adversely  affected 
the  shipment  of  books.  Not  all  of  the 
difficulties,  or  even  most  of  them, 
could  be  eliminated  during  the  war, 
but  the  new  view  of  overseas  traffic 
and  cultural  relations  has  helped  in 
solving  some;  organization  and  de- 
termination should  now  cure  others. 

There  have  been  but  few  problems 
of  overseas  suppression.  Rather  those 
of  inhibition.  Foreign  publishers  do 
not  buy  rights  to  books  for  reprinting 
unless  they  are  in  harmony  with  their 
ideologies.  Purchases  of  books  for 
foreign  libraries  and  our  own  pur- 
chases from  abroad  find  but  little 
hindrance,  except  for  the  functional 
problems  of  trading  —  money  ex- 
change, shipping  facilities,  and  sales 
contacts.  The  leading  American  pub- 
lishers have  organized  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, the  United  States  Inter- 
national Book  Association  (USIBA), 
to  safeguard  and  develop  overseas 
traffic  in  books — if  possible  to  keep 
open  old  channels  and  break  new 
ones.  USIBA  has  expert  staffs  and 
exhibit  rooms  in  Paris  and  Stockholm, 
with  others  to  come  soon.  Its  home 
in  New  York  is  a  hive  of  activity. 

At  the  same  time,  the  long  estab- 
lished    organization     for     marketing 
(Continued  on  page  502) 
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Freedom  to  Read:  MAGAZINES 

The  founder  and  editor  of  both  the  Pacific  edition  and  the  first 
Continental  European  edition  of  Yank — looks  at  our  home  reading. 

MERLE  MILLER 


DURING  THE  WAR,  IT  LOOKED  FOR  A 
while  as  if  this  had  become  a  nation 
of  readers.  The  army,  at  its  post  ex- 
changes here  and  abroad,  had  to  ra- 
tion such  periodicals  as  were  avail- 
able. In  France,  after  D-Day,  a  two- 
months-old  copy  of  Time  could  be  ex- 
changed for  a  German  Luger.  In  the 
Pacific,  in  the  early  distressing  days 
of  Guadalcanal,  an  estimated  five 
hundred  men  read  a  prewar  issue  of 
The  Reader's  Digest.  Although  comic 
books  were  preferred,  a  correspondent 
on  an  aircraft  carrier  reported  that, 
during  his  month  aboard,  more  than 
a  hundred  sailors  read  almost  every 
word  in  an  aging  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Civilians  were  reading  more  than 
before.  Wives  were  waiting  for  their 
husbands;  war-working  civilians  were 
frequently  too  weary  for  a  night  club 
— or  the  movies;  and  an  entire  popu- 
lation lacked  gas  for  pleasure  driving. 

As  a  result,  despite  paper  shortages, 
rationing  and  much  overburdened 
printing  facilities,  magazine  circula- 
tions rose  to  unprecedented  levels. 
For  example,  David  Smart's  pocket- 
sized  Coronet  zoomed  to  a  high  of 
4,000,000. 

Up  and  Down  the  Liberty  Pole 

Publishers  were  filled  with  happy 
anticipations — since  anything  printed 
on  paper  and  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  a  newsstand  was  sold.  When 
paper  restrictions  were  relaxed,  new 
magazines  sprang  up,  one  and  two  a 
week  during  the  last  few  months  of 

1945.  With  the  turn  of  the  year,  more 
were  to   appear— over  200  in  all  in 

1946,  most  of  them  issued  by  groups 
new   to   the   field.    Pipe  Lover   was 
born,   and   there   were   Goofy    Gags, 
and    Gals,  and    Whisper   which   was 
concerned  with  salable  aspects  of  sin 
that  would  not  be  banned  in  Boston. 

At  the  other  pole,  there  were  half 
a  dozen  new  and  reasonably  expen- 
sive magazines  for  men,  from  Salute 
to  Swan\  to  Street  and  Smith's  re- 
vived Pic,  aimed  at  the  veteran's  mar- 
ket. The  digests  became  so  numerous 
that  no  one  any  longer  kept  a  tabu- 


— By  the  author  of  "We  Dropped 
the  A-Bomb" — an  account  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki;  and  of  a  war 
novel,  "Island  49"  (1945).  Apart 
from  pioneering  in  two  hemispheres 
with  Yank,  he  acted  as  a  combat 
correspondent  in  both  theaters,  and 
before  his  discharge  was  executive 
editor  of  Yank's  fourteen  editions. 

Since  then  he  has  served  as  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  Americans 
United  for  World  Government;  mem- 
ber of  the  national  planning  group 
of  the  American  Veterans  Committee; 
chairman  of  Veterans  for  Better  Gov- 
ernment. 

Iowa  born  at  the  close  of  World 
War  I,  Mr.  Miller  graduated  from 
the  state  university,  held  a  scholar- 
ship at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, and  prior  to  World  War  II 
was  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  Today  he  is  an 
editor  of  a  new  national  weekly,  now 
in  pre-publication  stage. 

lation.  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
in  addition  to  laying  plans  and  hiring 
a  staff  for  the  1948  publication  of  a 
picture  magazine  which  the  Luce 
publications  have  dubbed  Life -like, 
launched  Holiday,  a  swank  magazine 
for  tourists.  In  its  train  came  Travel 
and  Camera,  Let's  Go  and  plain  Go — 
all  of  which  claimed  the  idea  first. 

Everything  looked  bright,  and  for 
a  while  publishers  may  have  thought 
their  main  problem  would  be  their 
income  taxes.  Then  something  hap- 
pened. When  veterans  took  off  their 
uniforms,  they  seemed  to  stop  read- 
ing; they  were  no  longer  homesick 
or  bored;  their  wives  were  no  longer 
lonely;  also,  there  was  gas  and  people 
started  driving  again;  nobody  was 
any  longer  too  tired  to  go  to  night 
clubs  or  movies. 

Magazine  circulations  were  at  once 
affected.  Dealers  started  sending  back 
unopened  packages.  The  newer,  less 
stable,  more  sensational  titles  began 
dropping  out  of  sight. 

Even  the  big,  well-established  pub- 
lications had  higher  turn  backs.  But 
with  few  exceptions,  those  at  the  top 
of  the  ABC  circulation  lists*  have 


held  well  above  prewar  levels,  in  spite 
of  this  change  of  climate,  paper  short- 
ages, and  price  increases.  It  looks  as 
if  the  general  lay  of  the  magazine 
business  has  not  been  greatly  changed 
by  the  war.  For  that  matter,  maga- 
zine publishing  has  not  really 
changed  much  in  the  last  decade. 

Reader's  Digest,  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  field,  was  founded  back  in  1921 
on  the  novel  idea  that  universal  ap- 
peal was  to  be  found  by  winnowing 
its  contemporaries  with  a  pastepot  and 
a  pair  of  shears. 

Time  and  Newsweel^  welled  into 
the  vacuum  left  by  the  Literary  Digest 
— on  the  reasonably  original  assump- 
tion that  all  anybody  wanted  to  know 
about  the  current  news  could  be  well 
summed  up  in  relatively  few  pages  of 
terse,  inverted  sentences.  Life"  and 
Loof(  made  extremely  profitable  sen- 
sations by  beckoning  to  the  eye. 

Most  other  magazines  now  being 
published  are  either  imitators  of  these 
formulae  or  incarnations  of  ideas 
more  or  less  successful  ever  since  pat- 
terns were  set  in  .earlier  decades  by 
McClure's,  Munsey's,  Curtis'  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  The  Atlantic,  and 
Harper's. 

Women — Labor — Farmers 

Here  and  there,  an  observant  read- 
er can  spot  minor  changes,  but  not 
many  major  ones.  Take  the  women's 
magazines.  In  a  recent  issue,  Good 
Housekeeping  published  a  remarkably 
frank  and  reasonably  accurate  account- 
of  hysterectomy.  Even  ten  years  ago, 
mention  of  the  word  would  have  been 
shunned  in  such  a  respectable  journal. 
Rarely  enough  to  be  noticeable,  a 
woman's  magazine  even  reports  that 
husbands  and  wives  may  find  them- 
selves bored  with  each  other,  and,  fic- 
tionally, reveals  that  divorce  is  neither 
shameful  nor  unnecessary. 

•  Those  above  3  million  net  paid  circulation — 
Life,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Woman's  Home  Companion,  McCalfs — ms 
listed  in  the  last  published  report  (for  the  first  6 
months  of  1946).  These  showed  gains  over  1941 
ranging  from  roughly  100,000  to  1,500.000. 
Trade  sources  affirm  that  1947  figures  will  ex- 
ceed 1946  in  spite  of  increased  prices  through- 
out this  group,  with  readers  meeting  a  larger 
share  of  over-all  costs. 
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Charles  Phelpj  Cuthinf 
Street  newsstand,  familiar  institution  of  America's  Great  Paper  Age.    Here  side  by  side  are  old  names  and  new 


Basically,  however,  the  feminine 
field  is  still  largely  preempted  by  pub- 
lications not  altogether  distinguish- 
able in  conception  from  Edward  W. 
Bok's  Ladies'  Home  Journal  when  he 
launched  it  in  1889 — the  core,  an  at- 
tractive advertising  medium  with  not 
a  little  of  its  editorial  content  whet- 
ting the  reader's  appetite  for  more. 

A  recent  issue  of  Street  and  Smith's 
Mademoiselle  contained  362  slick  and 
beautiful  pages,  283  of  which  were  all 
advertising,  with  less  than  80  pages 
of  stories  and  articles.  However,  even 
some  of  those  80  pages  informed 
Mademoiselle's  youthful  and  appar- 
ently money-heavy  readers  about  bar- 
gains at  one  shop  or  another.  And 
the  same  is  true  today  of  Hearst's 
Junior  Bazaar,  Walter  Annenberg's 
Seventeen. 

Over  the  years,  the  more  adult 
magazines  for  wives  and  mothers 
have  opened  their  pages  to  the  treat- 
ment of  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems engaging  women's  interest — such 
as  education,  housing,  health,  and 
community  welfare.  Woman's  Home 


Companion  once  aroused  canned  milk 
advertisers  by  speaking  up  for  breast- 
feeding. The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
took  up  sex  education  and  the  ven- 
ereal diseases  long  before  the  general 
magazines. 

A  New  Trend 

While  the  trend  away  from  smaller 
and  more  widely  diffuse  magazines 
has  extended  into  every  category,  it 
has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
women's  field.  Today  a  half  dozen 
have  nine  tenths  of  the  circulation. 

Organized  labor  has  its  seasoned 
American  Federationist  (AFL),  CIO 
News,  and  the  new  Labor  and  the 
Nation;  but  surprisingly  enough  its 
many  specialized  journals  are  not  re- 
inforced by  a  periodical  with  a  na- 
tional circulation  at  all  comparable  in 
numbers  with  the  organized  labor 
movement. 

The  field  of  farm  periodicals  con- 
tinues large,  profitable,  and  important. 
Kansas'  Senator  Arthur  Capper  still 
controls  his  powerful  farm  magazines, 
and  Joseph  Pew  of  the  Sun  Oil  Com- 


pany, a  power  in  the  Republican 
Party,  still  keeps  a  firm  hand  on  the 
Farm  Journal.  These  are  giants  in  the 
field,  both  politically  conservative.  By 
comparison  Wallace's  Farmer,  and 
Marshall  Field's  Southern  Farmer 
(edited  by  Aubrey  Williams,  former 
chief  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration) are  directed  largely  to 
regional  audiences.  For  the  most  part, 
the  progressive  American  farmer,  if 
such  there  be  (and  as  an  lowan,  I 
suspect  there  is)  finds  it  difficult  to 
get  a  farm  magazine  that  meets  both 
his  vocational  and  political  needs. 

The  Giants 

The  mass  appeal  general  magazines 
continue  to  expand  in  size,  adver- 
tising content,  and  circulation,  and 
their  control  is  narrowed  into  fewer 
and  fewer  hands.  The  Big  Five  of 
magazine  publishing  dominate  the  en- 
tire industry.  They  are: 

Crowell-Collier,  with  Collier's, 
American,  and  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion; 

(Continued  on  page  466) 
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TIME 
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.  Page  by  page  films  are  made 


the  thinness  of  which  is  apparent  from  the  way  the  hand  underneath  shows 
me  s  Atlantic  and  Pacific  editions,  thei 

press  run  starts  in   Paris,  Stockholm,  Cairo,   in  Honolulu.    Manila*  Tokyo. 


™       T  '  ,          ro,     n       onou 

.   Thus  T,me,  ,n  Engl.sh.  reaches  far-away  readers  almost  as  soon  as  those  at  home. 
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AVAILABLE  THE  WORLD  AROUND.  Reader's  Digest  has  nine  foreign  editions,   with   more   in  prospect.   Seven  are  foreign 
language  editions  as  well — Portuguese,   Swedish,    Arabic,   Spanish,  Finnish.  Japanese,  and  Danish. 


Manager  and  staff  of  the  new  Japanese  edition  of  Reader's  Digest  in  its  Tokyo  office. 
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(Continued  from  page  463) 

Curds,  with  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Country  Gentleman,  Holiday,  and 
Ladies'  Home  Journal; 

Hearst's  still  important  empire  with 
Good  Housekeeping,  Harper's  Bazaar, 
Cosmopolitan,  House  Beautiful,  and 
Junior  Bazaar; 

McCall  -Corporation,  with  McCall's 
Magazine  and  Red  Boo\; 

Time-Life,  Inc.,  with  Henry  Luce's 
Fortune,  Life,  Time,  and  the  more 
modestly  circulated  Architectural 
Forum. 

DeWitt  Wallace's  Reader's  Digest  is 
in  a  class  by  itself.  Although  it  has 
half  a  dozen  reasonably  successful 
imitators,  it  has  an  amazingly  lucra- 
tive and  significant  field  all  its  own. 
Even  after  the  postwar  slump  it  can 
almost  always  count  on  a  domestic 
circulation  of  more  than  8,000,000  a 
month,  plus  another  2,300,000  for  its 
highly  important  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Japanese,  Swedish,  British,  Austra- 
lian, Arabic,  Danish,  and  Finnish  edi- 
tions. All  except  the  last  of  the  for- 
eign-language editions  have  gained 
the  largest  circulations  of  any  journals 
in  their  various  tongues. 

Molders  of  Opinion 

Over-all,  it  can  be  said  that  a  dozen 
to  fifteen  magazines  today  control  the 
mass-circulation  field — those  with  a 
circulation  of  two  million  or  more; 
another  seventy  to  eighty  have  circu- 
lations of  over  100,000  each. 

These  are  important  molders  of 
public  opinion,  both  in  this  country 
and  among  the  increasing  numbers 
abroad  who  read  American  journals — 
and  form  their  opinions  of  the  United 
States  by  what  they  read.  Editorially, 
taken  by  and  large,  they  tend  to  stick 
to  customary  grooves  well  to  the  right 
of  center. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  can 
always  be  depended  upon  to  defend 
family  life,  small  towns,  big  business, 
and  good  five-cent  cigars. 

Collier's,  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
was  with  reason  known  as  a  fighting 
magazine.  It  blasted  patent  medicine, 
dirty  politics,  and  monopoly.  Its  war 
record  was  outstanding  in  coverage  by 
ace  reporters.  When  it  comes  to  the 
postwar  domestic  scene,  a  fiery  free- 
lance writer  occasionally  can  place  an 
outspoken  blast  at  such  nationally  at- 
tackable personalities  as  Senator  Bilbo 
or  Congressman  Rankin;  but  not  as 
much  can  be  said  for  its  insurgency 
on  economic  issues. 
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The  Luce  publications  have  on  oc- 
casion looked  with  favor  upon  the 
prospect  of  workers  joining  unions  of 
their  own  choosing.  Time  has  fre- 
quently frowned  upon  Francisco 
Franco  and  Portugal's  Salazar.  But 
during  election  campaigns,  there  is 
never  any  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind 
that  only  the  GOP  can  save  the 
United  States  for  Henry  Luce's  ver- 
sion of  the  "American  Century." 

To  my  mind,  easily  the  best  edited, 
most  daring,  and  brightest'  magazine 
now  being  published  in  this  country 
is  Harold  Ross'  New  Yorker.  Largely 
preoccupied  with  East  Coast  metro- 
politan affairs,  its  circulation  does  not, 
however,  worry  the  giants  in  the  field. 
Besides,  except  on  rare  occasions,  such 
as  when  it  turned  over  all  its  pages 
(except  for  advertising)  to  John  Her- 
sey's  brilliant  report  of  atomized 
Hiroshima. 

The  New  Yorker,  of  course,  con- 
cerns itself  mostly  with  whimsical 
drawings,  reasonably  light  short 
stories,  well  written  comments  from 
London  and  Paris,  reviews  of  the  arts, 
and  an  accurate  summary  of  how 
people  living  in  or  visiting  Manhattan 
can  entertain  themselves.  Nonetheless, 
in  contrast  to  the  majority  of  maga- 
zines, its  editorial  policy  on  national 
and  international  affairs,  as  reflected 
in  its  Talk  of  the  Town,  is  refresh- 
ingly liberal. 

Market  for  Ideas 

There  was  once  a  time  when  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  writers  thought  it 
their  business  to  deal  with  the  basic 
social,  economic,  and  political  issues 
of  their  time.  Not  too  many  years  ago, 
Lincoln  Steffens,  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
Ida  Tarbell  of  the  McClure-American 
group  were  not  only  the  best  known 
"muckrakers"  of  the  day  but  the  most 
respected  magazine  writers  in  this 
country. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent writers  from  dealing  with  the 
searching  and  more  than  ever  dis- 
quieting problems  of  our  unhappy 
time.  But  they  can  only  reach  around 
50,000  readers  through  the  pages  of 
either  of  two  liberal  weeklies:  The 
Nation,  under  Freda  Kirchwey,  The 
New  Republic,  which  recently  has 
called  Henry  Wallace  to  its  editorship. 
A  writer  with  something  important  as 
well  as  insurgent  to  say  may  have  the 
good  fortune  to  find  a  place  in  Atlan- 
tic or  Harper's.  Otherwise  there  are 
perhaps  a  dozen  small-circulation  jour- 
nals that  will  give  him  a  hearing. 


If  he  creates  fiction,  the  writer  finds 
the  situation  scarcely  more  promising 
—  despite  rare  occasions  when 
Mademoiselle  prints  stories  by  writers 
of  the  caliber  of  Eudora  Welty,  when 
Collier's  ventures  to  serialize  Erich 
Remarque,  or  Cosmopolitan  buys  a 
novel  which  comes  to  grips  with  anti- 
Semitism. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  the  "little  mag- 
azines," brought  out  by  the  Princeton 
University  Press,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  almost  80  percent  of  this  coun- 
try's ranking  post-1912  critics,  novel- 
ists, poets,  and  story  tellers  first 
reached  the  public  through  periodicals 
with  small  money  or  circulation  but 
big  with  ideas.  The  list  includes  T. 
S.  Eliot,  Erskine  Caldwell,  Sherwood 
Anderson,  James  Farrell,  Waldo 
Frank,  and  Van  Wyck  Brooks. 

The  situation  today  is  neither  much 
changed  nor  improved.  The  editors 
of  the  giants  are  on  the  lookout  for 
names,  not  talent;  slick  plot,  not  lit- 
erature or  life.  They  may  buy  fulfill- 
ment, but  seldom  encourage  mere 
promise. 

Granting  the  thesis  that  people  have 
the  right  to  know,  to  receive  and  ex- 
change ideas,  popular  or  not,  there 
have  been  some  gains  in  the  last  quar- 
ter century.  The  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision in  the  Esquire  case,  for  ex- 
ample, curbed  the  powers  of  censor- 
ship by  the  U.  S.  Post  Office.  This 
country's  record  in  the  field  of  civil 
liberties  was  infinitely  better  in  the 
war  just  ended  than  during  the  first 
World  War.  There  was  no  single  case 
of  magazine  suppression  brought  by 
the  government,  similar  to  that  of 
The  Masses  case  during  World 
War  I. 

Interpretation  in  War  and  Peace 

And  while  security  censorship  over- 
seas frequently  overstepped  the  mark 
and  got  into  the  political  field  as  well 
(particularly  in  the  Pacific,  with  the 
Navy  and  in  General  MacArthur's 
theater),  many  American  magazines 
managed,  during  the  war,  to  give 
their  readers  a  genuinely  honest  pic- 
ture of  how  it  was  being  fought.  Be- 
cause magazine  correspondents  were 
not  constantly  harassed  by  hourly 
deadlines,  they  were  usually  able  to 
give  a  clearer  and  a  more  thoughtful 
picture  of  what  was  happening  where 
our  troops  fought  or  were  stationed. 
In  addition,  most  theaters  of  war  were 
extremely  liberal  with  their  quotas  for 
correspondents.  Almost  any  news- 
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paper  or  magazine  that  wished  to  send 
a  representative  overseas  could  do  so, 
and  most  of  them  did. 

Since  the  war,  magazine  reporting 
in  the  international  field  is  somewhat 
less  brilliant.  Peace  reporting  is  more 
difficult  than  war  reporting,  and  there 
are  far  fewer  able  men  in  the  field. 
For  example  (as  Time-Life's  Richard 
Lauterbach  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Guild  Reporter)  a  for- 
mer sports  reporter  could  detail  the 
movements,  the  talk,  and  the  actions 
of  our  fighting  men  but  is  less  well 
qualified  to  report  the  complicated 
postwar  maneuvers  of  a  country — 
political  and  economic  —  especially 
when  he  does  not  speak  the  language. 

Moreover,  some  magazines  handle 
international — as  well  as  domestic — 
events  with  a  strong  bias.  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post's  Demaree  Bess  is 
reasonably  typical  of  its  slant  when, 
as  today,  he  is  fighting  mad  because 
Soviet  soldiers  and  agents  have  infil- 
trated into  the  Balkans.  But  in  the 
Post's  pages,  Bess'  prejudices  are  some- 
what counterbalanced  by  Edgar  Snow, 
who  usually  takes  the  opposite  view. 

American  magazines  today  bear  a 
mounting  responsibility.  At  no  time 
in  the  world's  history  has  it  been  so 
necessary  to  maintain  world  peace; 
never  before  has  man  discovered  the 
ways  and  means  of  so  completely  de- 
stroying himself.  Unfortunately,  many 
magazine  publishers  and  many  writ- 
ers are  still  guilty  of  pre-atomic  think- 
ing. 

Worldwide  Publishing 

If  we  are  to  keep  the  peace,  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  world  must  know  the 
truth  about  each  other.  In  inter- 
preting our  own  country,  as  never  be- 
fore, magazines  and  writers  will  be 
forming  the  opinions  of  millions  of 
other  people  in  other  nations.  Their 
job,  then,  is  as  simple  as  it  is  difficult: 
to  keep  to  the  facts,  good  and  bad, 
pleasant  and  unpleasant.  And,  con- 
versely, to  tell  their  domestic  readers 
the  unvarnished,  if  sometimes  unat- 
tractive, truth  about  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

More  and  more  publishers  are  now 
eying  the  international  field,  even 
though  not  a  few  bright  wartime 
dreams  of  European  and  Asiatic  cir- 
culations in  the  millions  have  yet  to 
come  true.  Actually  Netvswee^  and 
Time,  which  print  only  in  English, 
lost  overseas  circulation  by  the  thou- 
sands when  American  soldiers  began 


returning  home.  But  they  are  plough- 
ing away  in  the  foreign  field.  Time  is 
publishing  four  separate  international 
editions  and  reaching  every  continent 
— possibly  excepting  Antarctica. 

Reader's  Digest,  as  pointed  out,  is 
already  widely  available  the  world 
round;  and  Crowell  has  a  small  staff 
quietly  at  work,  alert  for  the  proper 
moment  to  launch  its  international 
successor  to  OWI's  Victory.  Conde 
Nast,  Hearst,  Street  and  Smith,  and 
many  another  publisher  are  waiting 
until  DeWitt  Wallace  and  Henry 
Luce  have  paved  the  way;  then  they, 
too,  will  jump  into  the  intriguing, 
challenging,  and,  they  hope,  profitable 
foreign  field. 

Technically,  Mr.  Luce's  forecast  of 
almost  simultaneous  publication  of  the 
same  issue  of  the  same  magazine  on 
the  same  day  over  the  world  is 
quite  possible.  Microfilm  prints  of  an 
entire  issue  can  be  turned  out  in  min- 
utes; then  flown  by  plane  to  presses 
in  the  most  remote  capitals  in  a  mat- 
ter of  hours. 

Political  Dikes 

But  there  are  a  great  many  more 
problems  than  language  in  the  way.  In 
England  anyone  who  can  afford  them 
can  read  American  magazines — but 
Soviet  Russia  and  China,  to  mention 
only  two  large  exceptions,  erect  politi- 
cal and  economic  dikes  at  their  bor- 
ders. 

Time's  anti-Soviet  heresy  will  surely 
never  be  read  by  the  average  Mus- 
covite, unless  there  is  a  change  in 
Russia's  present  dictatorship  of  ideas. 
What  if  the  Digest's  Portuguese  edi- 
tion carries  criticism  of  Portugal's 
Salazar  ? 

Economically,  magazine  publishers 
confront  barriers  in  tariffs  and  the 
world's  fluctuating  currencies,  no  less 
than  in  internal  regulations  which 
vary  with  each  country,  in  uncon- 
trolled prices  at  destinations,  and 
sometimes  in  a  lack  of  shipping 
credit.  Some  of  these  problems  may 
possibly  be  relieved  by  the  work  of 
UNESCO.  Our  American  delegates 
are  pledged  to  "action  to  free  the 
channels  of  international  communica- 
tion of  obstacles  created  by  discrimi- 
nation or  unfair  rates  or  other  similar 
practices  or  laws." 

Forks  in  the  Road 

One  cannot  assume  that  interna- 
tional reach  will  encourage  experi- 
mentation, that  enlargement  will  fos- 


ter invention.  Magazine  titans,  like 
other  financial  strong  men,  become 
more  cautious  as  they  age  and  expand. 
It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come, 
not  for  a  publishing  "gimmick"  nor 
an  editorial  trick,  but  simply  for  a 
magazine  that  —  entertaining,  fresh, 
liberal— will  reflect,  report,  and  inter- 
pret postwar  life  both  in  America  and 
over  the  world. 

Jerome  Ellison  will  release  next 
March  his  pocket-size  experiment  in 
cooperative  publishing,  to  be  called 
'47,  The  Magazine  of  the  Year.  This 
includes  as  owner-writers  some  of  the 
best  and  most  honest  talent  in  the 
country.  And  there  is  Marshall  Field's 
closely  guarded  and  still  secret  "Proj- 
ect X." 

In  these  and  in  other  as  yet  un- 
known magazines  may  be  wider 
chance  for  the  people  of  the  world  to 
disclose  and  discover  the  truth.  Or 
perhaps,  before  it  is  too  late,  the  older 
magazines  which  now  dominate  the 
publishing  field  may  change,  may 
throw  off  their  biases,  may  open  their 
pages  to  a  worldwide  exchange  of 
new  ideas. 

But  perhaps  not.  The  most  revolu- 
tionary experiment  in  American  pub- 
lishing is  American  Culture,  a 
monthly  scheduled  for  appearance 
soon,  which  will  retail  at  $180  a  year 
and  be  delivered  by  Western  Union 
or  American  Express.  In  addition  to 
carrying  out  its  self-appointed  task  of 
"...  militantly  opposing  the  sub- 
versive forces  rampant  in  this  coun- 
try and  portraying  through  its  200  or 
more  pages  our  country's  greatest  cul- 
tural achievements,"  this  particular 
publication  will  carry  no  editorial 
matter  at  all.  It  will  consist  entirely 
of  advertising — lush,  colorful,  expen- 
sive. 

Here,  at  last,  as  The  New  Yorker 
puts  it  with  tongue  in  cheek,  is  "a 
magazine  that  has  shaken  itself  free 
from  the  stultifying  grip,  the  costly 
monkeyshines,  and  the  harassing 
opinions  of  artists,  writers,  and  edi- 
tors." 

If  American  Culture  succeeds — and 
who  shall  say  the  contrary,  judging 
by  the  success  of  many  publications 
that  are  practically  all  advertising  now 
—the  men  portrayed  in  Frederick 
Wakeman's  "The  Hucksters"  will  at 
last  have  come  into  their  own.  And  as 
Wolcott  Gibbs  said  in  his  brilliant 
essay  on  Henry  Luce,  where  it  will 
all  end,  "knows  God." 
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NBC  television  antenna  on  top  of  "the  world's  highest,"  the  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City 


III.     RIGHTS  TO  SEE  AND  HEAR 


Scanning  the  Secrets  of  Space 

The  president  of  Radio  Corporation  of  America  takes  stock 
of  the  discoveries  of  forty  years — in  projecting  the  future. 


FORTY  YEARS  AGO,  RADIO  WAS  so  YOUNG 
that  even  a  boy  of  fifteen  soon  felt 
that  he  was  a  veteran.  As  one  of  the 
youngsters  within  whose  mind  and 
heart  the  spark  of  wireless  kindled  a 
great  enthusiasm,  I  confess  that  even 
now  as  I  look  ahead  I  feel  very  little 
older,  for  radio  today  appears  no  less 
filled  with  opportunity  for  growth 
than  it  was  in  the  early  days  when 
dots  and  dashes  were  music  to  a 
young  man's  ears.  We  were  only  on 
the  threshold  in  1906.  Great  progress 
has  been  achieved  but,  as  science  mea- 
sures time,  we  have  witnessed  only 
the  beginning.  We  are  still  pioneering 
in  the  dawn  of  the  Radio  Age. 

Forty  years  from  now  the  instru- 
ments of  radio  which  we  marvel  at 
today  will  be  museum  pieces,  along 
with  the  coherer,  the  crystal  detector, 
the  headphones,  and  the  spark  gaps. 
Long  waves  fascinated  us  in  1906;  so 
did  the  sparks  that  crashed  noisily 
across  the  gaps.  Now  micro-waves, 
akin  to  light  and  generated  in  silence 
by  electron  tubes,  are  leading  radio  to 
triumphs  in  communication  un- 
dreamed of  at  the  start. 

The  pace  of  science  has  been  swift 
and  the  challenge  to  the  new  art  has 
been  great.  That  pace  will  be  swifter 
and  the  challenge  still  greater  as  the 
future  unfolds.  Because  the  wireless 
pioneers  possessed  faith  and  vision, 
and  because  the  romance  of  wireless 
was  so  powerful  within  them,  a  vast 
new  industry  has  been  built,  providing 
employment  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people.  Millions  enjoy  the 
services  that  radio  brings  to  them. 

Science  Must  Be  Free 

In  America,  radio  has  grown  rap- 
idly as  a  great  public  servant — not 
only  because  of  freedom  to  speak  and 
freedom  to  listen  but  because  of  the 
freedom  of  science  to  advance.  Science 
must  be  free.  We  can  permit  no  re- 
strictions to  be  placed  upon  the  scien- 
tists' right  to  question,  to  experiment, 
and  to  think.  Because  America  has 
held  liberty  above  all  else,  distin- 
guished men  of  science  have  come 
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— By  an  early  operator  (1906)  of  the 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Com- 
pany of  America  who  was  to  become 
a  key  member  (1940's)  of  our  De- 
fense Communications  Board.  A  re- 
serve officer,  he  reported  for  active 
service  with  the  U.  S.  Army  and,  as 
an  expert  on  General  Eisenhower's 
staff  overseas,  was  promoted  from 
colonel  to  brigadier  general. 

In  September,  a  thousand  partici- 
pants in  the  newest  of  our  communica- 
tions industries  honored  his  creative 
leadership  throughout  four  decades. 
This  article  draws  on  his  addresses 
then  and  at  a  Princeton  conference  in 
October  on  "Engineering  and  Human 
Affairs" — loose  leaves  in  a  record  of 
discovery  and  forecast  kindred  to  that 
of  the  expeditions  which  in  their  time 
pushed  out  horizons  by  sea  and  land. 

here  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  seek 
new  knowledge.  The  world  has  been 
our  benefactor  and  science  has  moved 
forward.  In  war,  science  dares  the  im- 
possible; it  must  continue  to  dare  the 
impossible  in  peace  if  a  fuller  life  is 
to  permeate  society. 

Radio  has  never  ceased  to  stir  the 
imagination;  it  has  continually  in- 
spired research.  That  is  why  radio  is 
always  new.  It  has  met  the  challenges 
of  two  world  wars  and  of  the  twenty 
years  of  peace  that  intervened. 

Radio  has  become  one  of  the 
world's  great  social  forces:  it  educates, 
informs,  entertains.  Distance  has  been 
annihilated.  All  people  have  been 
brought  within  the  sound  of  a  single 
voice.  A  9-word  message  has  encir- 
cled the  earth  in  9  seconds!  The  face 
of  the  moon  has  felt  the  ping  of  a 
'  radar  pulse  and  echoed  it  back  in 
two  seconds  to  revive  predictions  of 
interplanetary  communications. 

The  evolution  of  radio  is  unending. 
It  has  produced  television,  radar,  and 
a  host  of  other  electronic  devices  and 
services.  We  still  can  foresee  so  many 
changes  that  those  who  follow  us  may 
wonder  how  we  of  this  generation 
were  satisfied  to  talk  around  the 
world  and  not  to  see  at  the  same  time. 
Our  descendants  will  look  back  upon 
the  radio  services  of  this  era  and  com- 


pare them — as  a  candle  to  the  elec- 
tric light,  the  horse-and-buggy  to  the 
automobile,  the  ocean  liner  to  the 
stratoliner. 

Already,  the  electron  tube  responds 
to  our  sense  of  touch,  sound,  and 
sight.  We  shall  learn  how  to  make  it 
respond,  also,  to  our  sense  of  taste 
and  smell.  Tireless  workers  will  pro- 
duce a  radio  mail  system  that  will  be 
inexpensive,  secret,  and  faster  than 
any  mail-carrying  plane  can  travel. 
Portable  communication  instruments 
will  be  developed  that  will  enable  an 
individual  to  communicate  directly 
and  promptly  with  anyone,  anywhere 
in  the  world.  As  we  learn  more  about 
the  secrets  of  space,  we  shall  immeas- 
urably increase  the  number  of  usable 
frequencies  until  we  are  able  to  as- 
sign a  separate  frequency  to  an  in- 
dividual as  a  separate  telephone  num- 
ber is  assigned  to  each  instrument. 

New  Threats  in  War 

Science  is  continually  at  work  to 
produce  new  discoveries  and  new  en- 
gineering developments.  But  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  our  destiny  is 
linked  not  alone  with  advances  of 
technology  but  also  with  the  further 
development  of  society.  Unfortunately, 
new  nuclear  forces  are  being  released 
by  science  which  threaten  to  bring  an 
abrupt  end  to  all  progress  unless  they 
are  properly  controlled  and  usefully 
applied.  In  radio,  we  have  met  the 
challenge  of  the  electron  and  have  har- 
nessed it.  Now  we  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  atom,  which  has  split 
open  a  new  era — the  Atomic  Age! 

Recently  I  returned  from  the  grim, 
unhealed  battlegrounds  of  Europe. 
There,  amid  misery  and  still-smolder- 
ing ruins,  one  feels  acutely  the  dread 
with  which  mankind  nervously  con- 
templates the  threat  of  biological  war- 
fare, atomic  bombs,  and  guided  mis- 
siles with  warheads  pointed  toward 
death  and  devastation.  Last  spring 
and  summer  "ghost  bombs"  were  re- 
ported flying  over  Sweden,  thought  to 
emanate  from  a  point  500  miles  away 
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As  youthful  wireless  operator  at  the  Marconi  Company's  station  on  Nantucket  Island;  and  (right)  forty  years  later,  as  he 
touches  the  very  wireless  key  he  used  in  1912  to  communicate  with  rescue  ships  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  Titanic  disaster 


and  controlled  from  that  distance. 
Some  observers  believed  them  to  be 
self-destroying,  their  course  automatic- 
ally changed  so  as  to  fall  into  the  sea 
and  leave  no  clue  as  to  their  compo- 
sition or  construction.  This  fall,  the 
Swedish  High  Command  declared 
most  of  them  celestial  phenomena. 
Whether  meteors  or  pilotless  missiles 
streaking  across  the  European  sky, 
they,  no  less  than  our  own  atomic 
bombs  recently  exploded  in  the  South 
Pacific,  cast  ominous  shadows  on 
men's  minds. 

We  have  witnessed  the  mere  be- 
ginning of  push-button  warfare  con- 
trolled by  the  long  range  electronic 
fingers  of  radio.  Only  recently,  two 
pilotless  Flying  Fortresses  were  flown 
from  Hawaii  to  California  through 
daylight  and  darkness,  through  clear 
weather  and  fog,  under  the  radio 
control  of  a  mother  plane.  In  war, 
they  might  have  carried  bombs  or 
germs.  At  the  Bikini  "Operation 
Crossroads,"  radio  and  television  con- 
trols were  much  in  evidence  as  indi- 
cations of  what  may  be  expected  in 
a  future  war. 

Let  us  not  be  complacent  in  the 
thought  that  we  in  America  are  safe 
from  destruction  because  we  escaped 
invasion  in  the  war  just  ended.  The 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  are  no  more 
protection-  to  our  country  today  than 
is  the  English  Channel  to  the  British 
Isles.  Pilotless  planes  and  rockets  fly- 
ing 6,000  miles  an  hour  in  the  strat- 
osphere can  carry  explosives,  poisons 


or  germs  half  way  around  the  globe 
to  wipe  out  entire  cities  in  a  deluge 
of  radioactivity,  fire,  mist,  dust,  de- 
bris, and  disease. 

It  is  frightening  to  recall  that  not  a 
single  V-2  rocket  aimed  at  England 
during  World  War  II  was  shot  down. 
But  even  if  new  techniques  could  be 
devised  to  explode  flying  bombs  in 
space,  some  of  them  surely  would  get 
through.  Only  a  few  would  be  neces- 
sary to  ignite  and  to  rip  asunder  great 
cities.  Furthermore,  there  could  be  lit- 
tle protection  against  atom  time- 
bombs  that  might  be  smuggled  into 
a  country  by  saboteurs  who  would 
plant  them  in  strategic  spots,  to  ex- 
plode at  the  enemy's  will  by  a  touch 
of  his  distant  finger. 

What  defense  could  man  devise 
against  an  unseen  enemy  waging  war 
in  this  way?  What  defense  is  there 
against  a  lurid  streaf(  across  the  s^y 
— faster  than  sound,  as  sinister  as 
death  itself?  That  is  the  question 
anxious  people  ask  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
the  answer.  On  my  travels  through 
Europe  and  in  discussions  with  lead- 
ing men  of  science  at  home  and 
abroad,  I  have  found  scant  hope  that 
anyone  has  the  answer  for  adequate 
defense  against  the  new  weapons  of 
war  that  are  capable  of  mass  destruc- 
tion on  a  worldwide  scale. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  handiworks 
of  science  are  at  stake,  the  scientist 
has  little  to  say  on  how  his  discoveries 
and  inventions  are  to  be  used.  In- 


herently, he  is  a  man  of  peace,  but 
the  products  of  his  genius  are  often 
put  to  uses  far  afield  from  his  original 
thoughts  and  motives. 

New  Opportunities  in  Peace 

If  peace  is  the  chosen  course,  scien- 
tists can  turn  their  attention  to  the 
development  of  atomic  power  for  in- 
dustry and  the  conquest  of  disease. 
We  would  then  hear  less  of  biological 
warfare  and  more  of  new  triumphs 
over  diseases  that  have  plagued  man 
across  the  centuries,  destroying  him 
in  greater  numbers  than  war  itself. 
The  warlike  idea  that  warm  ocean 
currents  could  be  shifted  by  science  to 
turn  fertile  lands  into  deserts  might 
be  reversed  in  peacetime  to  modify  or 
divert  these  currents  to  influence  cli- 
mate so  that  deserts  would  become 
gardens.  With  the  aid  of  nuclear 
power  plants,  desert  areas  might  be 
transformed  into  habitable  and  pro- 
ductive regions. 

There  is  even  the  possibility  that 
one  of  man's  greatest  enigmas  —  the 
weather — may  some  day  be  controlled. 
One  scientist  recently  told  me  that 
his  studies  of  the  problem  not  only 
suggest  this  possibility  but  that  ex- 
periments are  actually  under  way  that 
may  lead  to  man's  dominion  over  the 
elements.  For  example,  man  may 
learn  how  to  deflect  air  movements 
with  consequent  changes  in  weather 
and  he  may  discover  how  to  neu- 
tralize a  storm  or  detour  it  from  its 
course. 
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Automatic  radio  weather  stations  in 
remote  places  in  the  polar  regions,  in 
deserts,  in  jungles,  and  on  the  seas 
can  collect  and  broadcast  weather 
data.  Already  radar  spots  a  hurri- 
cane, peers  into  its  vortex,  plots  its 
movement,  and  photographs  it  from 
minute  to  minute.  Radio  controlled 
and  electronically  equipped  rockets 
will  permit  exploration  of  the  upper 
atmosphere.  Within  minutes,  new 
electronic  computing  devices  can  an- 
alyze such  information  on  a  global 
basis. 

We  may  yet  have  rain  or  sunshine 
by  pressing  radio  buttons!  When  that 
day  comes,  there  will  be  need  for  a 
World  Weather  Bureau  in  which 
global  control  will  have  to  be  vested. 
Here  is  a  poser  for  the  isolationist,  a 
poem  for  the  internationalist. 

Looking  Ahead  Forty  Years 

What  is  the  shape  of  things  to  come 
in  the  next  forty  years?  The  answer 
is  difficult  because  the  yardstick  of  the 
past  is  not  always  an  accurate  measure 
for  the  future.  Most  of  the  predictions 
of  four  decades  ago  fall  short  of  pres- 
ent realities.  And  predictions  that  one 
might  make  today  are  likely  to  miss 
the  mark  of  1986.  Scientific  progress 
and  prophecy  both  are  dependent  on 
the  fertility  of  the  imagination,  and 
our  imaginations  are  more  limited 
than  we  like  to  admit.  Achievement, 
however,  is  born  and  fostered  by 
vision  and  imagination.  Many  great 
inventions  have  been  made  by  young 
men  endowed  with  future  -  minded- 
ness. 

Although  youth  lives  in  the  future 
and  age  in  the  past,  yet  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult for  even  the  middle-aged  of  this 
generation  to  imagine  worldwide  tele- 
vision forty  years  hence.  International 
broadcasting,  undreamed  of  forty 
years  ago,  has  taught  us  that  in  a 
science  as  universal  as  radio,  reality 
surpasses  prophecy.  There  will  be 
many  events  and  many  discoveries  to 
change  radically  anything  that  we 
foresee.  An  observation  which  today 
may  seem  trivial  may  become  of  ut- 
most significance  in  the  years  ahead. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  elusive  radio 
echo  seemed  a  scientific  fantasy,  yet 
from  it  came  radar — when  wartime 
events  called  for  it. 

Necessity  is  credited  as  the  mother 
of  invention,  largely  because  events 
force  changes.  The  most  difficult 
problems  facing  mankind  are  social 
and  political  rather  than  technical. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  social  and  politi- 


cal spheres,  our  imaginations  cover  a 
rather  limited  radius. 

But  if  opportunity  is  to  be  turned 
to  good  purpose,  our  country  must  be 
strong.  The  world  has  little  respect 
for  weakness.  Often,  weakness  is  as- 
sociated with  fear,  and  fear  is  not  an 
attribute  of  peace  and  brotherhood. 
This  nation  must  be  strong  morally 
and  physically,  not  alone  for  its  se- 
curity but  also  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  task  in  helping  to  rehabilitate 
a  world  suffering  from  the  vicious 
aftermath  of  war. 

Many  men  will  risk  their  lives  to 
solve  a  scientific  problem;  few  will 
risk  their  comfort  or  security  to  solve 
a  social  or  political  problem.  There- 
fore, the  most  important  problem  of 
all  is  the  selection  of  courageous,  com- 
petent, and  wise  leaders.  That  kind 
of  leadership  calls  for  more  than  mere 
exercise  of  authority;  it  calls  for 
imagination,  initiative,  direction,  and 
guidance.  People  everywhere  cry  for 
such  leadership.  Upon  it  depends  the 
future  of  democracy,  the  preservation 
of  our  freedom,  and  the  solidarity  of 
peace. 

With  courage  and  vision,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  there  is  unceasing  ex- 
ploration, not  only  in  the  physical 
sciences  but  also  in  the  political  and 
social  sciences.  Only  upon  these  forces 
can  world  unity  be  built  and  peace 
be  maintained. 

Man  must  learn  to  control  himself 
as  well  as  the  new  forces  of  science 
which  he  seeks  to  control.  He  must 


think  not  only  of  himself  but  also  of 
his  neighbors.  He  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  modern  science  has  shrunk 
the  world  into  one  neighborhood. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  man  must  be 
the  master  of  his  fate.  The  frighten- 
ing weapons  within  his  grasp  may 
yet  prove  the  prime  influence  that  will 
move  him  to  concentrate  on  the  prob- 
lems of  peace.  But  to  achieve  the 
blessings  of  peace,  man  must  bring  to 
these  problems  also  his  heart  and  his 
soul. 

As  we  look  ahead  through  the  vista 
of  science  with  its  tremendous  possi- 
bilities for  progress  in  peacetime,  let 
us  not  feel  that  we  are  looking  beyond 
the  horizon  of  hope.  The  outlook  is 
not  discouraging,  for  there  is  no  limit 
to  man's  ingenuity;  no  end  to  the  op- 
portunities for  progress. 

In  looking  ahead,  we  can  apply  the 
lesson  of  the  telescope  in  seeing  the 
stars  in  their  courses  and  go  back  for 
perspective.  More  than  a  century  ago 
on  the  campus  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, Professor  Joseph  Henry  explored 
clectromagnetism  and  telegraphy  and 
helped  to  open  the  way  for  radio.  The 
notebooks  which  he  kept  show  that 
he  "communicated  orally"  by  means 
of  "induction  .at  a  distance." 

His  spirit  continues  to  characterize 
the  work  and  scholarship  of  scientists 
and  teachers.  Indeed,  that  spirit  ex- 
tends beyond  the  walls  of  the  univer- 
sity, for  today  at  Princeton  are  located 
the  RCA  laboratories  where  research 
(Continued  on  page  501) 


Television,  great  product  of  radio,  will  add  see-all  to  hear-all 
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Old  lithographs  from  The  Bettman  Archive 
Broadcasting,  with  separate  studios  for  political  commentary,   news,   rumors,   crime  stories,   indiscretions 


How  Unlikely  This  Seemed  - 


• 


When  drawn  sixty  years  ago 


Hearing  the  minister's  Sunday  sermon  at  home 


A  foreign  correspondent  broadcasting  from  the  desert 


Sitting  in  the  family  parlor  and  watching  the  progress  of  a  battle  in  a  far-off  country 


Being  taught  at  home  by  a  distant  instructor  through  screen  and  loud  speaker 


Freedom  to  Hear:  RADIO 

The  philosophy  of  an  authority  on  public  regulation  who  sees  in  broadcasting 
a  mechanism  for  the  day-to-day  resolution  of  both  clashing  cultures  and  ideas. 


IN     ITS     BROAD    OUTLINES,    FREEDOM    OF 

communications  is  a  cherished  goal 
in  our  society.  I  say  goal  because  it 
remains  truly  an  ultimate  desired, 
rather  than  an  accomplished  fact. 
Here  we  deal  with  more  than  a  phil- 
osophy of  freedom;  the  mechanism 
which  can  effectuate  the  ideal  is  just 
as  essential  as  the  acceptance  of  the 
goal  itself.  We  are  thus  naturally 
drawn  not  only  to  an  outline  of  the 
theory  of  freedom  in  communications, 
but  also  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
physical  scope  of  the  mechanism  and 
some  of  the  practical  problems  which 
are  encountered  both  on  the  domestic 
scene  and  the  international. 

Freedom  of  radio  is  a  natural  out- 
growth of  our  traditional  freedoms  of 
speech  and  the  press.  Government  and 
industry,  after  much  preaching,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  wel- 
fare and  happiness  are  promoted  by 
the  attainment  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  truth;  and  that  this  attainment  is 
best  accelerated  where  every  man's 
idea  or  discovery  has  easy  access  to 
the  criticism  and  reworking  of  others. 

We  are  convinced,  in  other  words, 
that  truth  will  win  out  in  the  market 
place  of  ideas  more  often  than  it  will 
lose,  and  that  any  attained  level  of 
human  knowledge  is  constantly  sub- 
ject to  growth,  correction,  and  refine- 
ment. 

We  could,  of  course,  argue  that 
"truth"  is  a  weasel  word  and  that 
it  becomes  unclear  so  soon  as  we  be- 
gin giving  it  content.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  since  even  a  statement  of 
"facts"  is  generally  subject  to  human 
equation.  It  becomes  an  a  fortiori 
proposition  in  the  field  of  opinion. 
But  the  very  fact  that  this  argument 
suggests  itself  so  strongly,  promising 
advocates  of  so  many  different  posi- 
tions, demonstrates  that  any  regimen- 
tation of  ideas  would  necessarily  crush 
the  catalytic  potentialities  of  others. 
Regimentation  stagnates  the  pro- 
cesses of  intellectual  fermentation.  We 
depend  upon  the  constant  multiplica- 
tion of  ideas,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
and  the  tremendous  correcting  force 
of  interplay. 

Furthermore,    a    state    policy    sup- 


JAMES  LAWRENCE  FLY 

— By  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
(1939-44),  who  made  constructive 
headway  in  dealing  with  complex 
problems  involving  the  radio  and  fed- 
eral regulations.  He  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  War  Com- 
munications during  World  War  II. 

Himself  an  insurgent  against  old 
mind-sets,  and  an  able  lawyer,  he 
handled  many  cases  involving  re- 
straint of  trade  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  as  special  assistant  U.  S.  attor- 
ney general;  and  was  the  redoubtable 
general  counsel  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

Today  he  is  a  practicing  attorney 
in  New  York  City. 

pressing  freedom  of  expression  creates 
tensions  and  frustrations,  especially 
where  various  social  groups  and  in- 
terests are  in  conflict,  which  build  up 
to  explosive  levels  that  require  —  for 
their  neutralization  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  dictatorial  state  policy — 
ruthless  measures  of  control.  (There 
are  important  current  examples.) 

A  free  society,  on  the  other  hand, 
permits  clash  of  interests  in  the  open 
and  allows  each  supposed  victim  of 
injustice  or  misfortune  some  chance 
of  stating  his  case.  It  thus  tends  to 
work  out  a  more  or  less  automatic 
and  continuous  equilibrium  of  its 
contending  groups  and  interests,  thus 
moving  both  toward  progress  and  the 
peaceful  stability  necessary  for  per- 
sonal security  and  happiness. 

Involvement  in  public  affairs,  how- 
ever, has  convinced  me  that  many  of 
us  are  all  too  often  quite  willing  to 
share  our  "wisdom"  with  others  on 
almost  any  current  issue  without 
bothering  to  state  precisely  the  prob- 
lem under  examination — or,  what  is 
worse,  without  even  analyzing  care- 
fully just  what  it  is  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  As  a  result,  what  we  seek 
to  share  with  others  are  frequently 
merely  the  catch  phrases  and  glitter- 
ing generalities  which  embody  the 
prejudices  and  truisms  we  have  ac- 
cumulated over  the  years — our  own 
bundle  of  symbols — with,  perhaps,  a 
modest  tincture  of  accurate  data  rel- 
evant to  the  subject  of  discussion. 


Since  the  facts  and  social  relation- 
ships constituting  the  nature  of  the 
problem  under  discussion  are  so  often 
unstated — and  perhaps  misconstrued 
— even  the  communication  of  mean- 
ing, of  understanding  as  to  what  is 
being  said,  is  made  difficult.  The  cur- 
rent international  debate  as  to  whether 
or  not  certain  governments  are  "de- 
mocracies" is  clear  proof  of  this  un- 
scientific state  of  affairs,  a  situation 
hardly  productive  of  that  greater  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  considered  inci- 
dent to  our  freedoms.  The  significance 
of  freedom,  then,  depends  in  real 
measure  upon  the  sum  total  of  our 
individual  capacities  to  use  it  wisely. 

The  same  muddle-headedness  re- 
ferred to  is  present  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  many  problems  of  radio 
broadcasting.  Our  domestic  and  inter- 
national radio  policies  are  both  being 
developed  in  environments  that  can 
hardly  be  deemed  well-informed. 

The  Domestic  Scene 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  paint  fully  the 
picture  of  almost  limitless  benefits  that 
the  science  of  electronics  and  the 
many  other  advances  in  the  radio  arts 
lay  at  our  own  doorsteps.  You  are 
undoubtedly  fully  aware  of  many  of 
them  already.  Home  television  and 
newspapers  produced  by  facsimile, 
walkie-talkie  communication,  radio  re- 
ceivers small  enough  to  be  carried 
about  in  one's  shirt  pocket,  and  a 
fidelity  of  radio  reception,  free  of 
static,  that  will  bring  the  full  beauty 
of  great  music  into  our  homes — let 
these  suffice.  Within  the  next  few 
years  we  can  expect  the  number  of 
broadcasting  stations  (AM  and  FM) 
to  exceed  4,000,  can  expect  200  to  300 
television  stations,  50,000  radio- 
equipped  planes,  2,500  aviation  ground 
stations,  100,000  amateur  operators, 
and  hundreds  of  cities  with  two-way 
radio  service  for  taxis,  fire  and  police 
departments,  private  autos,  and  so  on. 
criminals  to  resort  to  various  radio 

Unfortunately,  we  can  also  expect 
means  to  effect  their  crimes  and  to 
protect  their  health.  In  fact,  illegal 
use  of  the  air  waves  is  likely  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  headaches 
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in   the   efficient   regulation   of   radio. 
But  in  the  foreground  of  this  invit- 
ing prospect  is  the  furious  battle  as 
to  whether  or  not  radio  is  free. 

At  one  extreme,  we  find  verbal 
combatants  rallying  behind  the  slogan 
Freedom  of  Speech,  analogizing  radio 
broadcasting  to  newspaper  publishing, 
demanding  the  absolute  minimum  of 
government  regulation,  and  denounc- 
ing any  scrutiny  of  radio's  present  per- 
formance as  the  opening  wedge  of  a 
sinister  plot  to  create  government  cen- 
sorship, if  not  outright  ownership. 

At  the  other  extreme,  are  the  op- 
ponents of  most  of  the  aspects  of  the 
present  American  broadcasting  indus- 
try. They  also  rally  around  Freedom 
of    Speech,    which    they    charge   the 
broadcasters  sully  and  debase  by  their 
avaricious  pursuit  of  the  advertisers' 
dollars.    This    pursuit,    they    charge, 
orces  the  broadcaster  to  carry  con- 
inuously  programs  devised  to  reach 
he  greatest  possible  number  of  listen- 
j-s  and  hence  drained  of  any  intellec- 
ual  or  artistic  merit,  and  to  leave  no 
ime    available    for    programs    with 
dgher  purposes  than  selling  soap  or 
igarettes. 

Both  camps  stoutly  identify  them- 
elves  with  the  public,  the  first  con- 
ending  that  the  public  wouldn't  listen 
E  it  didn't  approve,  and  that  it  obvi- 
jusly  listens;  the  second  retorting  that 
he  public,  unorganized  and  without 
i  voice,  is  thoroughly  nauseated  and 
istens  only  because  it  has  no  alterna- 
tive. 

Report  and  Interpretations 

Underlying  both  views  is  the  fact 
hat  the  number  of  available  frequen- 
ces for  radio  broadcasting  is  limited, 
hat  the  frequencies  are  licensed  to 
>roadcasters  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  for  limited  peri- 
ods of  time  and  only  where  the  grants 
•are  in  the  public  interest,  and  that 
radio  broadcasting  is  probably  the 
most  far-reaching  of  the  modern 
means  of  mass  communications. 

As  is  usual  in  cases  of  such  out- 
spoken differences  of  opinion,  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  between — as  the 
'reat  hullabaloo  about  the  now  fam- 
ous "Blue  Book"  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  indi- 
cates. 

On  March  7,  1946,  the  commission 
issued  a  report  titled  "Public  Service 
Responsibility  of  Broadcast  Licensees" 
— familiarly  referred  to  as  "The  Blue 
Book" — in  which  an  elaborate  analy- 
sis was  made  of  radio  station  program 


144  advertisers  provided  97.2%  of  all 
revenue  of  our  national  networks 

(1943) 


policies  in  terms  of  the  promises  made 
by  the  stations  when  seeking  licenses 
or  license-renewals,  the  extent  of  com- 
mercialism, the  number  of  sustaining 
(not  sponsored  by  an  advertiser)  and 
local  live-talent  programs,  and  the 
number  of  programs  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  public  issues.  In  general, 
the  report  was  not  enthusiastic  as  to 
radio's  performance  either  of  its 
promises  or  obligations. 

The  report  obviously  raised  delicate 
questions  as  to  the  proper  standards 
and  the  best  procedures  for  balancing 
the  interests  at  play,  but  these  could 
be  intelligently  considered  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  calm  and  fair  discus- 
sion. Instead,  the  reactions  to  the  re- 
port implied  that  some  broadcasters 
thought  that  the  world  was  coming 
to  an  end,  while  enemies  of  broad- 
casters chortled  as  though  the  com- 
mission's report  presaged  an  attack  on 
the  entire  existing  structure  of  the 
broadcasting  industry.  Fair  comment, 
pro  or  con,  was  extremely  scarce. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
frantic  interpretations  made  of  the 
report  were  deliberate  exaggerations, 


730  radio  stations  are  gathered  into  4 
networks  all  operating  from  Manhattan 
Island,  New  York  City 


Drawings  by  The  Chartmakers 


calculated  to  win  public  support. 
They  were  intended  to  win  support, 
all  right';  but  I  think  that  also  they 
were  honestly  presented,  by  and  large. 
My  point  is  that  the  elements  of  the 
problem  were  so  incompletely  an- 
alyzed and  understood  by  these  read- 
ers— and  perhaps,  so  little  good  faith 
was  granted  as  to  the  integrity  of 
opposing  points  of  view — that  mis- 
understanding sprang  up,  fed  on  it- 
self, and  flourished. 

Considering  the  theme  of  this  spe- 
cial number,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  far  more  important  that  discussion 
be  undertaken  with  good  faith,  with 
candor,  and  with  a  diligent  attempt 
to  understand  what  the  other  fellow 
is  driving  at  than  that  any  given 
point  of  view  prevail.  Otherwise, 
"freedom  of  communications"  will 
fall  tremendously  short  of  the  pro- 
ductive role  which  is  its  reason  for 
being. 

International  Scene 

International  radio  broadcasting  is 
a  field  that  immediately  projects  us 
into  the  vast  problems  of  maintain- 
ing world  peace  and  of  building  a 
united  world  community.  In  this  con- 
text, the  horizons  of  inquiry  could  be 
limitless.  Here,  far  more  than  domes- 
tically, our  frame  of  reference  must 
be  the  principle  of  freedom,  the  belief 
in  the  cultural  advantages  of  freely 
expressed  individual  variances,  and 
the  confidence  that  the  freedom  will 
work  for  security.  A  diffusion  of 
knowledge  —  and  consequent  under- 
standing and  sympathy  about  one  an- 
other from  nation  to  nation  —  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  greatest,  most 
enduring  pillars  of  peace.  Anyone  at 
all  aware  of  the  small  extent  to  which 
Americans  are  understood  abroad — 
or  the  small  extent  to  which  Ameri- 
cans understand  "foreigners" — will  be 
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Charles  Phelps  Gushing 
Listeners  on  the  farm:  above,  Eastern  USA;  below,  Nenets  collective  farm,  USSR 


Sovfoto 
They  have  the  ether  in  common,  interests  in  common,  and  yet  live  a  world  apart 


zealous  in  urging  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  in  the  exchange  of  travelers, 
reporters,  scholars,  students,  movies, 
and  books,  of  points  of  view,  prej- 
udices, and  information. 

Given  worldwide  freedom,  radio 
can  contribute  prodigiously  to  this 
spread  of  understanding. 

With  television  on  our  doorsteps, 
radio  promises,  literally,  to  bring  the 
entire  world  into  our  homes;  to  bring 
its  greatest  statesmen,  artists,  teachers, 
its  most  thrilling  spectacles,  and  its 
most  gorgeous  sights  directly  to  our 
eyes  and  ears. 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  the 
many  artific;al  barriers  that  now  exist 
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—  the  discriminatory  practices,  the 
censorships,  the  restrictions  —  let 
your  imaginations  work  just  a  bit. 
Racial  and  religious  prejudice,  to  take 
one  of  the  evils  that  now  thrives  on 
our  ignorance  and  provincialism,  will 
suffer;  so  will  the  mighty  intellects 
whose  political  eyes  are  strained  when 
they  are  now  asked  to  look  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  were  elected  to  public  office. 

Alive  to  these  grand  promises,  what 
are  the  problems?  Here,  also,  confu- 
sion and  lack  of  good  faith  abound. 
As  we  well  know,  some  nations  are 
quite  unimpressed  with  our  enthusi- 
asm for  freedom  of  communication 


and  profess  it  to  be  a  slogan  in  can 
paigning  for  the  supremacy  of  01 
own  particular  political  and  econom 
ideas.  A  harsher  view  of  this  sarr 
lack  of  enthusiasm  would  be  to  o! 
serve  that  it  comes  from  political  sy 
terns  not  contrived  to  endure  the  e: 
plosive  potentialities  of  untrammele 
intellectual  warfare,  and  hence  unab 
10  adjust  to  it.  For  our  part,  there 
some  unwillingness  to  attempt  to  ui 
derstand  the  fears  and  doubts  that,  o 
•  the  surface,  appear  so  thoroughly  irr; 
tional  and  undemocratic. 

Barriers  to  Easy  Access 

Then  there  are  discriminations  an 
restrictions  as  to  entry,  ccnsorshi] 
freedom  of  movement,  and  freedoi 
to  publish  "on-the-spot."  There  at 
expensive  communication  tolls  an 
charges  which  impede  the  flow  < 
ideas  and  preserve  the  present  hig 
levels  of  international  ignorance  an 
misunderstanding.  Even  if  admi 
tance  is  gained  into  a  foreign  countr 
by  a  radio  broadcaster,  these  obstacle 
may  still  bar  export  of  his  observ; 
tions.  With  regard  to  these  barrier 
radio  broadcasting  is  in  the  same  p( 
sition  as  the  other  means  of  mas 
communication.  The  first  task,  thei 
is  to  remove  such  artificial  barrier 
to  gain  recognition  throughout  th 
world  of  the  freedoms  of  travel,  ol 
servation,  residence,  and  communic; 
tion. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  01 
gans  of  the  United  Nations  are  cot 
scions  of  these  barriers  and  are  b( 
ginning  to  discuss  their  removal. 
think  that  some  agency  similar  to  th 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  th 
United  Nations  should  be  establish^ 
as  a  continuing  solvent  of  both  ir 
tellectual  barriers  and  booby  traps. 

Equally  important,  however,  is  th 
necessity  of  establishing  certain  ai 
firmative  principles  which  I  have  Ion 
contended  are  essential  —  which  cot 
stitute,  in  a  sense,  freedom  to  liste 
by  guaranteeing  easy  access  to  th 
market  place  for  varying  points  c 
view  by  rich  and  poor  alike. 

First  of  these  is  the  establishmen 
of  a  uniform  and  low  rate  for  a] 
messages  throughout  the  world  in  a 
directions  on  any  given  means  < 
communication  —  including,  of  cours 
radio  common  carrier  operations.  Th 
cheapness  and  availability  will  impli 
ment  the  general  freedom  to  see  anl 
travel  by  making  reporting  economl 
cally  feasible;  without  it,  the  right 
(Continued  on  page 
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Freedom  to  See  and  Hear:  MOVIES 

With  Hollywood  as  her  laboratory,  a  research  expert  finds  clues 
to  how  films  both  of  fact  and  fiction  can  make  for  understanding. 


MOVIE  AUDIENCES   THE  WORLD  OVER  ARE 

limited  in  their  choice  of  films.  Limi- 
tations vary  in  severity  and  kind  from 
country  to  country,  but  nowhere  is 
there  complete  freedom  of  choice. 
That  so  many  people  in  all  parts  ot: 
the  globe  pay  to  see  whatever  films  are 
available  to  them  is  at  once  a  tribute 
:o  the  vitality  of  the  medium  and  a 
:oken  of  their  addiction  to  the  movie- 
going  habit.  That  they  do  not  stay 
at  home  or  go  elsewhere  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  these  audiences 
night  not  prefer,  if  available,  a  dif- 
'erent  or  a  more  varied  diet  of  films. 

In  wartime  the  screen  demonstrated 
ts  power  anew,  stretched  its  functions 
ind  raised  fresh  hopes  that  those  who 
rontrol  the  movies  will  do  so  respon- 
.ibly,  conscious  of  potentialities  for 
jood  and  evil.  Escapist  entertainment 
s  not  the  sole  postwar  role  expected 
:ven  of  avowedly  recreational  films. 

Thus  Elmer  Davis  predicted  in 
944  that  "motion  pictures  will  play 

vital  part  in  helping  the  world  to 
satch  itself  up  and  get  going  again." 
Lric  Johnston,  succeeding  Will  Hays 
is  president  of  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
>ociation,  declared  in  his  first  annual 
eport  that  bringing  the  peoples  of 
he  world  to  a  knowledge  of  one  an- 
ither  as  neighbors  is  a  mission  which 
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— By  the  author  of  "Freedom  for  the 
Moviies,  A  Study  of  Self-Regulation," 
her  firsthand  appraisal  of  the  in- 
dustry for  the  Commission  on  Free- 
dom of  the  Press. 

Back  of  this  were  earlier  contacts 
with  Hollywood  in  1939  as  a  research 
associate  of  Dr.  Leo  C.  Rosten  on  a 
Motion  Picture  Research  Project  fi- 
nanced by  the  Carnegie  and  Rocke- 
feller Foundations. 

Now  assistant  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  she  taught  earlier  at  Smith 
College  and  has  both  A.B.  and  M.A. 
degrees  from  Stanford  University;  a 
Ph.D.  and  a  Social  Work  Certificate 
from  Bryn  Mawr. 

Born  in  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan, 
Miss  Inglis  is  a  citizen  of  the  USA 
who  shuttles  from  coast  to  coast. 


the  motion  picture  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  perform.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  one  class  of  Gl's  abroad  not  long 
ago  voiced  a  common  hope  that 
movies  could  be  enlisted  in  the  fight 
to  rebuild  the  peace.  They  deplored 
the  triviality  and  insignificance  of 
much  of  the  Hollywood  product  and 
called  for  a  vigorous  and  free  screen. 

Using  the  Eyes  of  the  World 

Potentially,  the  movies  are  an  ideal 
instrument  for  enlarging  understand- 
ing between  people  separated  by  dis- 
tance or  culture.  The  moving  image 
gives  a  vivid  and  concrete  illusion  of 
life  which  can  make  a  foreigner  more 
comprehensible,  the  stranger  less 
strange.  Movies  can  dramatize  the 
goals  and  values  of  a  city,  a  state,  a 
country,  or  all  civilization. 

To  choose  as  example  a  great  Holly- 
wood picture:  "The  Good  Earth," 
based  on  Pearl  Buck's  novel,  bridged 
racial,  national,  linguistic,  rural-urban, 
and  cultural  differences  so  that  Ameri- 
can and  European  audiences  gained 
new  understanding  of  Chinese  farm- 
ers. With  such  full  portrayal  of  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  satisfactions,  dis- 
appointments, and  habits  of  life  of- 
any  group,  superficial  differences  fade 
into  their  true  proportions. 

Now,  unfortunately,  the  friendli- 
ness of  their  citizens  cannot  alone  pre- 


vent war  between  states.  Economic 
factors  and  the  political  aspirations  of 
their  leaders  must  be  reckoned  with. 
But  understanding  and  tolerance  by 
the  people  of  one  nation  for  the  peo- 
ple of  other  nations  is  a  condition  of 
peace  to  which  the  movies  can  con- 
tribute. At  the  Nobel  dinner  last  De- 
cember, Harry  Warner,  president  of 
Warner  Brothers  Pictures,  claimed 
that  we  "must  make  use  of  films  as 
an  implement  of  international  good 
will  and  understanding."  Murray 
Silverstone,  president  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox  International  Cor- 
poration, recently  declared: 

There  is  ...  complete  agreement  that 
the  motion  picture  must  continue  as  an 
articulate  force  in  the  postwar  world  so 
that  it  can  contribute  vitally  and  validly 
to  the  development  of  permanent  peace, 
prosperity,  progress,  and  security  on  a 
global  basis.  It  means  that  the  motion 
picture  has  definitely  broadened  its  scope 
of  activity  to  include  many  more  themes 
which  can  be  presented  in  dramatic  and 
entertaining  manner. 

What  are  the  barriers  to  realizing 
the  screen's  full  possibilities  toward 
such  ends?  How  can  they  be  over- 
come? 

Hollywood  is  the  world's  greatest 
source  of  movies,  and  the  first  ob- 
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stacles  to  free  expression  are  encoun- 
tered there.  The  private  production 
of  movies  for  theatrical  entertainment 
is  an  industry  which  now  requires 
mass  audiences.  These  in  turn  subor- 
dinate specialized  or  cultivated  inter- 
ests to  whatever  has  general  appeal. 
In  the  name  of  this  genuine  eco- 
nomic limitation,  Hollywood  film- 
making tends  to  stick  in  old  ruts  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  control  the 
product.  Nonetheless,  spectacular  in- 
dividual successes  in  the  past  few 


years  have  been  achieved  by  producers 
who  dared  to  break  with  hoary  no- 
tions of  what  audiences  like.  For  ex- 
ample: 

"People  don't  want  pictures  on  se- 
rious themes."  Even  before  the  war, 
"Dead  End"  proved  this  a  lie. 

"Religion  doesn't  go  on  the  screen." 
Paramount  won  the  Academy  Award 
and  started  a  new  cycle  with  "Going 
My  Way,"  a  film  about  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest. 

Alcoholism    and    psychiatry    finally 


Motion  Picture  Production  Code 

Some  of  the  Rules 

CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  LAW  shall  never  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as 
to  throw  sympathy  with  the  crime  as  against  law  and  justice  or  to  inspire 
others  with  a  desire  for  imitation  ....  Brutal  killings  are  not  to  be  pre- 
sented in  detail  ....  Methods  of  crime  should  not  be  explicitly  presented 
....  The  use  of  liquor  in  American  life,  when  not  required  by  the  plot 
or  for  proper  characterization,  will  not  be  shown. 

SEX:  The  sanctity  of  the  institution  of  marriage  and  the  home  shall  be  upheld. 
Pictures  shall  not  infer  that  low  forms  of  sex  relationship  are  the  accepted 
or  common  thing  ....  Adultery  and  illicit  sex,  sometimes  necessary  plot 
material,  must  not  be  explicitly  treated  or  justified,  or  presented  attrac- 
tively ....  Scenes  of  passion  should  not  be  introduced  except  where  they 
are  definitely  essential  to  the  plot  ....  Seduction  or  rape  should  never  be 
more  than  suggested,  and  then  only  when  essential  for  the  plot.  They  must 
never  be  shown  by  explicit  method  ....  Sex  perversion  or  any  inference 
to  it  is  forbidden  ....  White  slavery  shall  not  be  treated  ....  Misce- 
genation (sex  relationship  between  the  white  and  black  races)  is  forbidden 
....  Sex  hygiene  and  venereal  diseases  are  not  proper  subjects  for 
theatrical  motion  pictures  ....  Scenes  of  actual  child  birth,  in  fact  or  in 
silhouette,  are  never  to  be  presented  ....  Children's  sex  organs  are 
never  to  be  exposed. 

OBSCENITY  in  word,  gesture,  reference,  song,  joke,  or  by  suggestion  (even 
when  likely  to  be  understood  only  by  part  of  the  audience)  is  forbidden. 

PROFANITY:  Pointed  profanity  and  every  other  profane  or  vulgar  expres- 
sion, however  used,  is  forbidden. 

COSTUME:  Indecent  or  undue  exposure  is  forbidden. 

• 

DANCES  suggesting  or  representing  sexual  actions  or  indecent  passion  are 
forbidden. 

RELIGION:  No  film  or  episode  may  throw  ridicule  on  any  religious  faith 
....  Ministers  of  religion  in  their  character  as  ministers  of  religion  should 
not  be  used  as  comic  characters  or  as  villains  ....  Ceremonies  of  any 
definite  religion  should  be  carefully  and  respectfully  handled. 

LOCATIONS:  The  treatment  of  bedrooms  must  be  governed  by  good  taste 
and  delicacy. 

NATIONAL  FEELINGS:  The  use  of  the  Flag  shall  be  consistently  respectful 
....  The  history,  institutions,  prominent  people,  and  citizenry  of  all  nations 
sha41  be  represented  fairly. 

TITLES:  Salacious,  indecent,  or  obscene  titles  shall  not  be  used. 

REPELLENT  SUBJECTS:  The  following  subjects  must  be  treated  within  the 
careful  limits  of  good  taste:  Actual  hangings  or  electrocutions  as  legal  punish- 
ments for  crime  ....  Third  degree  methods  ....  Brutality  and  possible 
gruesomeness  ....  Branding  of  people  or  animals  ....  Apparent  cruelty 
to  children  or  animals  ....  The  sale  of  women,  or  a  woman  selling  her 
virtue  ....  Surgical  operations. 


have  overcome  such  taboos.  "The 
Lost  Weekend"  surprised  even  its 
producers.  In  asking  higher  rentals 
from  the  exhibitors  than  originally 
agreed  upon,  the  distributor  confessed : 
"With  the  amazing  box-office  results 
of  the  first  showings,  it  was  unques- 
tionably plain  that  we  had  grossly 
underestimated  the  public  enthusiasm 
for  the  picture."  This  was  before  the, 
picture  won  the  Academy  Award. 

The  most  difficult  notion  to  dis- 
lodge is  that  "entertainment"  is  syn- 
onymous with  melodrama  and  musi- 
cal comedy.  That  a  realistic  portrayal 
of  life  as  it  is  lived  can  be  entertaining 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  at 
the  box-office,  and  yet  producers  are 
reluctant  to  abandon  the  hackneyed 
old  dream  world.  I  refer  not  to  such 
pure  fantasy  as  Walt  Disney's,  but  to- 
such  stereotyped  themes  of  Hollywood 
as  the  unconquerability  of  love,  the 
materialistic  definition  of  success,  the 
magical  powers  of  superior  individu- 
als as  contrasted  with  the  value  of 
team  work. 

Sir  Thomas  Bcecham  remarked:  "I 
have  traveled  far  and  wide  in  the 
States,  but  nowhere  yet  have  I  rec- 
ognized or  identified  any  of  the  pre- 
posterous types  which  the  cosmopoli- 
tan .  .  .  mentalities  that  rule  the  film 
world  fondly  imagine  to  be  one  hun- 
dred percent  American." 

Need  Facts  Be  Dull? 

When  presented  with  a  fresh  theme 
or  a  new  approach  to  a  picture,  the 
response  is  too  often:  "What  other 
picture  like  that  made  money?"  So 
old  formulas  are  perpetuated.  Frank 
Capra  recently  predicted  that  the  in- 
dependent producers  would  break  the 
pattern  of  sameness.  I  hope  so,  but 
have  yet  to  detect  it  in  such  pictures 
as  "Salome  Where  She  Danced"  or 
"Getting  Gertie's  Garter,"  both  made 
by  independents.  In  the  case  of  large 
companies  and  independent  producers 
alike,  some  exceptional  pictures  can 
be  cited,  but  the  total  product  is  not 
impressive. 

The  situation  is  little  better  in  the 
realm  of  newsreels  and  short  subjects. 
In  the  main,  these  are  devoted  to  little 
of  more  general  social  interest  than 
dancing  bears.  "The  March  of  Time," 
"This  Is  America,"  "The  World  in 
Action,"  and  a  new  "The  World  To- 
day" series  are  promising.  They  point 
the  way  toward  dynamic  and  imagin- 
ative use  of  factual  material.  The  dis- 
appointment is  that  their  offerings 
are  so  few  in  number.  For  every 
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"World  in  Action"  short  there  are 
half  a  dozen  on  the  level  of  "Pitching 
Woo  at  the  Zoo,"  "Idiots  Deluxe,"  or 
"Scrappily  Married." 

Newsreels  improved  during  the  war, 
but  now  the  old  dreary  formulas  are 
emerging :  sports  and  fashions  and  the 
weather — floods  in  the  spring,  bliz- 
zards in  the  winter,  and  shots  of  the 
beach  at  Coney  Island  in  the  summer. 
For  the  most  part,  they  register  missed 
opportunities.  Again,  failure  lies  in  a 
narrow  conception  of  audience  taste. 
Arthur  Mayer,  who  has  "been  selling, 
advertising,  and  exhibiting  pictures 
for  twenty-five  years,"  says: 

On  the  basis  of  that  experience  I  am 
convinced  that  the  public  does  not  go  to 
the  movies  solely  for  escapist  entertain- 
ment. .  .  .  the  assumption  that  facts  are 
necessarily  dull — that  information  and 
entertainment  are  mutually  exclusive — 
is  as  false  as  it  is  dangerous  .  .  .  and 
has  done  more  than  any  other  miscon- 
ception to  undermine  the  intelligence 
quotient  of  Hollywood  pictures. 

Although  the  fantasies  of  Holly- 
wood have  overshadowed  the  docu- 
mentary film  movement  in  the  United 
States,  the  audience  for  factual  movies 
outside  of  theaters  is  vast  and  rapidly 
growing.  Factual  shorts — usually  on 
16  mm.  film — have  been  shown  in 
schools  and  libraries  and  to  church 
groups,  political  parties,  labor  unions, 
cooperatives;  and  in  such  diverse  situ- 
ations as  on  airplanes  and  trains,  in 
department  store  windows,  on  street 
corners,  and  at  home.  Mobile  projec- 
tion units  take  films  to  small  towns 
and  outlying  rural  districts  where 
they  may  be  seen  in  any  kind  of 
available  building  or  even  projected 
from  the  back  of  a  truck. 

Documentaries 

In  the  past,  for  the  most  part,  the 
factual  film  has  been  a  sponsored  me- 
dium, and  not  the  audiences,  but 
those  who  •  want  to  get  a  message 
across,  have  paid  the  costs.  Such  films 
have  been  produced  by  business,  gov- 
ernment, and  nonprofit  institutions, 
as  well  as  commercial  producers — 
some  in  Hollywood  and  many  outside 
the  entertainment  industry. 

In  wartime,  films  were  used  exten- 
sively for  training  and  morale  and  new 
and  tremendous  audiences  learned  to 
appreciate  them.  The  mass  production 
and  wide  dissemination  of  movie  pro- 
jectors among  all  kinds  of  community 
groups  is  bound  to  create  a  steady  and 
wide  demand  for  interesting  films  of 
fact.  This,  in  turn,  will  lead  to  the 
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production  of  nonfictional  movies  of 
larger  cost  and  higher  quality.  So  the 
screen  promises  to  become  a  powerful 
instrument  both  of  persuasion  and  of 
adult,  as  well  as  formal,  education. 

Returning  to  theatrical  movies,  here 
is  a  medium  which,  unlike  press  or 
radio,  is  free  from  dependence  on  ad- 
vertisers. But  it  is  a  medium  which 
has  to  reckon  with  the  impact  of  gov- 
ernment censorship  which  exists  in 
various  states  and  scores  of  cities. 

"Self  Regulation" 

As  a  means  of  avoiding  expensive 
post-production  changes  called  for  by 
such  censors,  and  as  a  counter  both 
to  threats  of  federal  censorship  and  to 
prospects  of  economic  boycott  by  re- 
ligious and  other  groups  concerned 
with  morals,  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry long  since  established  its  own 
program  of  censorship  —  euphemisti- 
cally called  self-regulation. 

The  major  trade  association  of  the 
industry,  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion, enforces  the  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
duction Code  (see  box,  page  478). 
This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  produc- 
tion process  in  Hollywood.  Under  the 
direction  of  Joseph  I.  Breen,  a  Pro- 
duction Code  Administration  exam- 
ines novels,  plays,  and  original  stories 
to  advise  upon  their  suitability  as 
movie  material.  Long  before  shooting, 
scripts  are  checked  so  that  the  final 
film  may  be  acceptable.  Members  of 
the  Association  are  subject  to  a  $25,- 
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000  fine  for  producing  or  distributing 
pictures  without  the  Code  Seal  of  Ap- 
proval. Most  nonmembers  who  de- 
pend upon  the  releasing  facilities  of 
the  members  also  comply.  As  a  result, 
all  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  films 
shown  in  the  U.  S.  go  through  the 
machinery  of  self-regulation. 

Its  effect  is  to  "make  the  movies  the 
only  form  of  reaching  the  mind  of 
man  in  America  subject  to  pre-censor- 
ship,"  as  Morris  Ernst  points  out. 

Both  censorship  and  self-regulation 
have  been  concerned  mostly  with  the 
question  of  sexual  mores  in  the  con- 
tent of  movies.  They  alone  cannot  be 
held  accountable  for  the  dearth  of 
films  with  political  or  social  implica- 
tions, although  there  have  been  cases 
where  films  have  been  banned  or 
changed  on  such  grounds.  •  Strong, 
sincere  pictures  have  been  produced 
occasionally  under  the  Production 
Code  and  exhibited  in  states  and 
cities  having  censors.  More  of  them 
can  be,  if  producers  are  stimulated  to 
do  so.  All  three — censorship,  self-regu- 
lation, and  empty  films — afford  clues 
to  the  power  of  pressure  groups. 

Much  triviality  in  the  movies  lies  in 
the  persistent  avoidance  of  anything 
which  might  cause  trouble.  Signifi- 
cantly enough,  the  Hays  regime  never 
fought  a  single  case  in  court  against 
state  or  municipal  censors.  The  vul- 
nerability of  the  movies,  also,  to  or- 
ganized boycotts  and  threats  of  fed- 
eral regulation  has  led  the  industry  to 
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"The  Good  Earth"  gains  sympathy  for  Chinese  farmers  wherever  it  is  exhibited 


avoid  offense  to  any  sizable  group. 
For  example,  a  crooked  lawyer  in  a 
film  is  matched  with  an  honest  one 
who  decries  evil  ways;  otherwise  some 
bar  association  will  object!  And  so 
it  goes  for  all  the  chief  professions 
and  occupations.  About  the  only  safe 
villain  would  be  a  man-eating  shark. 

Mass  Pressures  and  Monopolies 

This  caginess  has  been  unfortunate 
both  for  the  public  and  the  industry. 
Why  shouldn't  indefensible  legal  prac- 
tices be  exposed  or  ridiculed?  Vapid- 
ity can  only  deprive  the  movies  of 
large  potential  audiences  and  of 
staunch  supporters  in  time  of  trouble. 
Who  will  defend  the  freedom  of  the 
screen  if  it  has  nothing  of  importance 
to  say? 

These  shortcomings  have  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  economic  strength  of 
the  giant  companies.  By  controlling 
theaters  as  well  as  production  and 
distribution  facilities,  the  five  largest — 
Loew's  (MGM),  Paramount,  RKO, 
Twentieth  Century-Fox,  and  Warner 
Brothers — have  been  able  to  domin- 
ate the  market.  Even  the  so-called 
"independents"  (producers  like  Sam- 
uel Goldwyn  and  David  Selznick) 
have  depended  upon  the  major  com- 
panies for  distribution.  Paradoxically, 
Goldwyn  might  be  called  an  "unwill- 
ing satellite,"  since  he  would  like  to 
distribute  independently. 

In  the  past,  the  major  companies 
have  controlled  approximately  80  per- 


cent of  the  large  first-run  metropolitan 
theaters  where  pictures  are  "launched" 
and  where  large  profits  are  to  be 
looked  for.  On  the  one  hand,  no  ex- 
pensive feature  picture  could  even 
regain  its  costs  unless  it  had  access 
to  these  theaters.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  small  independent  theater  except 
those  in  the  "sex  circuit"  (cheap 
houses  in  metropolitan  districts  fea- 
turing tawdry  pictures)  could  get 
along  without  the  product  of  the  big 
companies.  Some  independent  theater 
circuits  became  powerful  enough  to 
dictate  terms  to  the  major  companies, 


but  their  practices  proved  even  more 
destructive    to    free    competition. 

The  past  tense  is  used  because  of 
recent  decisions  interpreting  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  The  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  certain 
of  the  independent  circuits  must  divest 
themselves  of  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  theaters.  Several  years  ago 
the  Department  of  Justice  initiated  an 
antitrust  suit  against  the  major  com- 
panies which  resulted  in  a  Consent 
Decree,  in  effect  frorii  1940  to  1946, 
which  regulated  certain  trade  prac- 
tices. Then,  last  June,  a  federal  court 
in  New  York  declared  that  monopo- 
listic conditions  existed  in  the  distri- 
bution and  exhibition  of  pictures  by 
the  major  companies. 

Restrictive  trade  practices,  however, 
are  easier  to  detect  than  to  correct 
without  destroying  the  industry.  Re- 
luctant to  demand  that  the  large  pro- 
ducer-distributors divest  themselves  of 
their  theaters,  the  court  proposed  an 
overhauling  of  the  methods  of  market- 
ing films,  notably  the  elimination  of 
block-booking.  Pictures  are  to  be 
rented  one  by  one  to  each  exhibitor. 
Independent  producers  are  pleased, 
but  small  independent  exhibitors  de- 
clare the  remedy  to  be  worse  than  the 
traditional  practice.  The  present  con- 
fusion undoubtedly  will  lead  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Eventually,  free  competition  (on  all 
levels,  not  just  between  giants)  will 
probably  come  to  the  motion  picture 
industry  in  the  United  States — if  not 
by  means  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act,  then  perhaps  by  new  legislation 
which  Senator  William  L.  Langer  of 


Photos  from  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Film  Libra 
In  "Grapes  of  Wrath"  foreign  audiences  learn  about  the  less  affluent  Americans 
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North  Dakota  promises  to  introduce. 
An  economically  free  screen  cannot 
help  but  enlarge  the  American  movie- 
goer's choice  of  films. 

Imported  Pictures 

This  competition  should  not  be 
limited  to  our  domestic  output.  In 
the  past,  the  flow  of  films  has  been 
pretty  much  a  one-way  street,  with 
few  imported  entertainment  pictures 
shown  in  the  United  States  outside 
half  a  dozen  large  cities.  The  excep- 
tions are  British  films,  which,  inter- 
estingly enough,  the  American  trade 
does  not  consider  "foreign."  The 
Customs  .  examines  imported  films 
but  has  barred  practically  none  during 
the  past  twenty  years  except  "Ecstacy," 
which  originally  had  a  shot  of  Hedy 
Lamarr  in  the  nude.  There  are  no 
trade  barriers,  and  censorship  of 
foreign  films  by  state  boards  and  by 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  is  no 
more  stringent  than  for  Hollywood. 

The  obstacles  have  been  economic 
and  cultural.  The  same  monopolistic 
barriers  encountered  by  independently 
produced  films  apply  to  foreign  no 
less  than  to  domestic  pictures.  Theo- 
retically, if  movies  are  to  be  rented 
one  by  one,  imported  films  will  have 
a  greater  chance.  Actually,  they  may 
not — because  of  the  feeling  among  ex- 
hibitors that  foreign  films  are  "not 
good  box-office." 

One  American  company,  Loew's  In- 
ternational (the  MGM  foreign  dis- 
tributing company),  has  come  forward 
with  two  exciting  innovations  in  open- 
ing a  two-way  street  for  films.  Of 
its  export  program,  more  later.  Last 
year  it  adopted  a  policy  of  releasing 
imported  films  in  the  U.  S.  market. 
Outstanding  foreign  pictures  are 
dubbed  with  synchronized  dialogue  in 
English  and  are  given  the  benefit  of 
advertising  and  publicity  campaigns 
to  ease  them  into  smaller  communi- 
ties. Arthur  M.  Loew,  president  of 
Loew's  International,  reasons  that  the 
project  not  only  will  be  profitable  but 
will  help  stabilize  the  foreign  market 
by  giving  other  countries  an  outlet  in 
the  U.S.  Such  a  program  is  bound  to 
foster  good  will.  The  first  release  was 
a  Swiss  film,  "The  Last  Chance,"  and 
it  was  a  success. 

Exported  Pictures 

The  other  way  round,  assuming  that 
an  American  film  has  something  to 
say  that  is  worth  sending  abroad,  can 
it  be  made  accessible  to  movie-goers 
in  foreign  lands? 
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Prior  to  World  War  II,  American 
'movies  enjoyed  a  position  of  domi- 
nance on  the  screens  of  the  world. 
Now,  many  foreign  countries  have 
erected  various  kinds  of  trade  barriers 
to  free  importation.  These  are  de- 
signed to  protect  their  own  film  in- 
dustries, to  stop  the  flow  of  money 
out  of  the  country,  to  prevent  the 
demand  for  outside  products  —  par- 
ticularly American  —  or  to  obstruct 
the  dissemination  of  ideas  unaccept- 
able to  the  governments  concerned. 

The  obstacles  take  the  form  of 
quota  requirements  (limitations  of 
the  amount  of  playing  time  in  theaters 
which  can  be  devoted  •  to  imported 
pictures);  that  form,  also,  of  import 
licenses  and  fees,  strict  censorship,  or 
regulations  against  sending  money 
abroad.  A  recent  compilation  listed 
discriminations  in  sixty  countries 
against  the  free  flow  of  films. 

In  England,  the  Cinematograph 
Films  Act  as  amended  last  April  set 
the  proportion  of  playing  time  which 
must  be  devoted  to  British-made  films 
annually  at  22'/2  percent  for  1946  and 
25  percent  for  1947.  It  is  anticipated 
the  quota  will  be  30  percent  for  1948. 
Before  the  war,  American  film 
companies  circumvented  such  quotas 
by  producing  films  in  England  which 
were  exhibited  not  only  there  but  here 
and  throughout  the  world.  The  short- 
age of  studio  facilities  has  made 
American  production  in  England  dif- 
ficult since  the  war. 

J.  Arthur  Rank,  the  British  miller 
and  film  promoter,  is  trying  to  work 
out  similar  financial  arrangements  in 
reverse  with  American  companies  to 
distribute  his  films  in  the  United 
States.  The  Rank  organization  is  pro- 
viding stiff  competition  for  American 
films  throughout  the  world. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  Britain's 
shortage  of  American  dollars  made 
the  exhibition  of  our  pictures  there 
difficult.  The  United  States  loan 
granted  to  England  last  July,  how- 
ever, relieved  the  situation  and  stabi- 
lized the  market  in  the  United  King- 
dom. As  the  American  Film  Daily 
frankly  headlined  it:  "Loan  Passage 
Assures  Coin  from  U.K."  It  will  also 
loosen  the  currency  exchange  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  far  apart  as 
Malaya  and  Denmark. 

For  a  decade  prior  to  1939,  France 
was  the  best  customer  for  American 
films  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
war  period  there  was  one  of  confu- 
sion, and  eventually  all  but  a  few 
Hollywood  films  were  banned.  Last 


May,  former  Premier  Leon  Blum  ne- 
gotiated not  only  a  loan  from  the 
USA  but  also  a  film  pact  reserving 
approximately  32  percent  of  theater 
time  in  France  for  French  pictures. 
American  companies  are  free  to  com- 
pete for  the  remainder — that  is,  nine 
weeks  out  of  every  thirteen.  The  time 
reserved  for  French  films  is  to  be 
progressively  lessened  until  at  the  end 
of  four  years  the  screen  quota  will  be 
abolished.  By  that  time  the  French 
hope  their  motion  picture  industry 
will  be  strong  enough  to  compete  on 
the  open  market.  In  the  meantime, 
RKO,  Universal,  and  United  Artists 
have  deals  with  French  producing 
companies  to  make  pictures  for  the 
French  and  other  markets. 

Rivalries  and  Restrictions 

As  early  as  World  War  I,  Holly- 
wood surpassed  all  other  centers  of 
motion  picture  production,  and  since 
then  competition  has  been  unequal. 
Drawing  upon  a  profitable  home 
market  and  having  a  backlog  of 
wealth,  the  California  center  is  able 
to  attract  the  best  talent  from  other 
parts  of  the  world;  able,  also,  to  afford 
technical  experimentation  in  the  meth- 
ods of  production.  Picture-making  is 
an  expensive  enterprise,  and  competi- 
tion in  an  open  market  requires  more 
money  than  is  available  in  most  coun- 
tries. Rank  of  England  has  no  peer 
in  France,  Italy,  or  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  Hence  restrictions  on  imports 
have  been  resorted  to  so  as  to  give  lo- 
cal industries  a  chance  to  survive  and 
produce  films  at  all.  From  the  angle 
of  future  interchange  if  not  present 
access,  the  French  arrangement  is  su- 
perior to  the  English. 

Conditions  in  other  countries  vary 
from  relative  freedom  of  the  picture 
market  in  Belgium  to  very  limited 
penetration  of  the  "iron  curtain" 
around  Russia.  An  occasional  Ameri- 
can film  is  permitted  within  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  any  picture  with 
political  or  social  overtones  hostile  to 
the  Soviet  system  is  excluded  or 
changed.  In  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Austria,  and  Ru- 
mania, governmental  edicts  favor 
Soviet  films. 

American  movie  people  report  from 
the  field  that  often  the  Russians  prac- 
tically donate  their  films,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Middle  East  have  offered 
to  finance  the  construction  of  theaters 
in  return  for  guaranteed  playing  time. 
(Continued  on  page  506) 
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A  Bit  of  USA 
in  Britain 

Through  thousands  of  books 
and  documents  from  Amer- 
ica, and  several  hundred 
issues  of  American  maga- 
zines, the  US  Information 
Service  Library  in  our  Em- 
bassy in  London  (set  up  in 
wartime  by  OWI)  gives  the 
British  public  objective  facts 
about  the  USA.  (Above) 

Exhibits  (such  as  the  one 
on  Young  America,  left) 
appeal  to  other  audiences. 
Without  such  aids,  even  a 
common  language  does  not 
mean  that  the  people  of  one 
country  will  necessarily  un- 
derstand the  people  of  an- 
other country. 


IV.    IMPLEMENTING   OUR   RIGHT   TO   KNOW 

As  Others  See  Us 


The  Scot  poet's  prayer  to  see  ourselves — as  put  by  an  American 
who  for  four  critical  years  viewed  his  native  land  from  overseas. 

VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 


IT     IS     ALMOST     IMPOSSIBLE     FOR     MOST 

Americans  to  appreciate  how  little  the 
rest  of  the  world  actually  knows  about 
us.  Hollywood  has  made  an  exag- 
gerated notion  of  our  folkways  com- 
monplace round  the  globe.  Our  liter- 
ature has  given  western  Europe  and 
Great  Britain  little  more  than  clues 
to  our  problem-society,  and  to  the 
geographic  and  social  mobility  with 
which  the  American  people  —  prag- 
matically and  untraditionally  —  have 
pursued  their  happiness.  Press  and 
radio,  in  these  latter  days,  have  large- 
ly revealed  only  the  frictions  inherent 
in  a  classless  society  which  has  not 
yet  become  homogeneous;  they  have 
very  seldom  recorded  the  harmony 
of  American  life. 

Now,  if  the  United  States  were  a 
small  nation  instead  of  the  most  po- 
tent and  powerful  country  of  modern 
times,  it  would  not  matter  if  our  in- 
stitutions and  intentions  were  often 
misunderstood  abroad.  Our  national 
sins  would  be  considered  picturesque 
rather  than  dangerous;  and  our  na- 
tional virtues  would  probably  be 
thought  to  reflect  idealism  instead  of, 
as  is  now  often  the  case,  an  insincere 
sentimentality. 

During  the  war  I  enjoyed  a  chance 
to  view  my  own  country  through  the 
eyes  of  our  best  friends,  the  British. 
I  discovered  that  a  common  language 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  a  common  lit- 
erature had  not  enabled  more  than  a 
handful  of  unusually  perceptive 
Britishers  to  comprehend  the  true  na- 
ture of  America.  Even  to  sophisti- 
cated Britishers  who  had  visited 
'America  and  who  understood  the  pro- 
found ties  which  link  our  destinies 
together,  we  were  something  of  a 
ihocking  stranger. 

Millions  of  GI's  pouring  through 
[the  United  Kingdom,  admirable  rep- 
resentatives and  ambassadors  though 
:hey  were,  added  to  the  confusion. 
Britain,  who  thought  she  knew  us, 
discovered  that  we  were  a  paradox — 

supposedly  Anglo  -  Saxon  country 
that  wasn't  Anglo-Saxon;  a  presum- 
ibly  Protestant  country  that  was  by 


— By  an  OWI  executive  at  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  London  (1942-45); 
now  chairman  and  editor  of  Penguin 
Books,  Inc.,  in  the  USA. 

Managing  editor  of  Survey  Graphic 
for  ten  years,  he  handled  the  early 
titles  in  our  "Calling  America"  series 
of  special  numbers  from  1939  on.  In 
1941,  he  himself  was  special  editor  of 
"The  Americas:  South  and  North," 
which  ran  into  two  editions.  It  was 
he,  also,  who  initiated  "The  British 
and  Ourselves:  An  Adventure  in  Com- 
mon Understanding"  (May  1945). 

This  article  is  the  quintessence  of 
his  extraordinary  encounters  "in  a 
time  of  urgent  common  peril."  His 
wartime  innovations  as  a  goodwill 
emissary  set  new  patterns  in  the  prac- 
tice of  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Weybright  is  the  author  of 
"Spangled  Banner"  (1935),  a  biog- 
raphy of  Francis  Scott  Key.  Like  the 
writer  of  our  national  anthem,  he 
grew  up  in  the  redlands  of  Maryland. 


no  means  wholly  such;  a  country  of 
colleges  that  wasn't  conspicuously  de- 
voted to  learning;  a  brave  new  world 
that,  in  spite  of  President  Roosevelt, 
was  not  as  humane  as  the  New  Deal 
might  have  indicated;  generous  but 
not  universally  just;  classless,  but  less 
considerate  of  certain  minorities  than 
some  primitive  corners  of  the  Empire. 

What  Makes  Samuel  Click? 

Beneath  the  idle  curiosity  of  the 
Englishman  —  why  do  Americans 
chew  gum,  drink  coca-cola,  walk  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets? — there 
was  almost  constantly  on  the  part  of 
almost  everyone  an  effort  to  get  at 
the  heart  of  the  American  riddle: 
What  in  peacetime  holds  this  country 
of  strangers  together? 

American  standardization  in  out- 
look, in  dress,  and  in  manners  was  as 
perplexing  to  the  English  as  the  stand- 
ardization of  the  Germans  themselves. 
Nor  was  it  easy  for  us  Americans, 
who  regard  ourselves  as  very  inde- 
pendent personalities  indeed,  to  find 
ourselves  judged  individually  to  be 
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types — our  independence  as  a  nation 
construed  as  capriciousness  and  even 
as  unreliability.  It  was  not  easy  for 
an  American  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  war  time  to  be  realistic 
and  candid  about  aspects  of  our  coun- 
try that  are  far  from  glorious.  Yet, 
in  Britain,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
kind  of  information  which  would  in- 
spire long  term  confidence  in  the 
United  States  was  not  information 
about  our  economic  and  military  po- 
tential— our  industrial  prowess  was  in 
fact  rather  frightening — but  informa- 
tion which  would  reveal  our  own 
capacity  for  self-criticism,  for  improve- 
ment of  the  society  which  we  had  cre- 
ated in  a  brief  span  of  centuries  in  the 
North  American  wilderness. 

The  Stuff  of  Acquaintance 

Almost  from  the  moment  that  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  the 
war  became,  in  English  minds,  opera- 
tional. The  pressing  problems  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  and  of  Parliament 
alike  had  to  do  with  postwar  —  with 
social  security,  education,  housing,  and 
nutrition.  These  problems  were  ma- 
jor concerns  not  only  of  the  British 
civilian  population  but  of  the  British 
armed  forces,  and  were  reflected  in 
the  general  election  which  followed 
the  victory  against  Germany. 

Many  observant  Americans  in 
Britain  during  that  period  anticipated 
the  issues  and  the  outcome  of  Britain's 
last  election.  Those  of  us  who  were 
especially  charged  with  expediting  the 
flow  of  information  from  America  to 
Britain,  at  a  time  of  censorship  and 
wartime  controls,  began  in  1942,  with 
the  blessing  of  Ambassador  John  G. 
Winant,  to  devote  most  of  our  energy 
to  matters  fundamental  to  postwar 
understanding. 

In  this  effort  the  war  was  taken  for 
granted.  Ordinary  news  coverage  of 
America's  part  in  the  war  needed 
little  official  supplementation.  At  the 
American  Library,  established  in  the 
Embassy,  Richard  H.  Heindel,  the  di- 
rector, found  more  of  his  inquirers  in- 
terested in  the  normal,  peaceful  arts 


and  sciences  of  America  than  in  the 
documentation  of  America's  part  in 
war.  Social  and  economic  books  and 
bulletins  became  dog-eared  with  use. 
Trade  papers  dealing  with  everything 
from  the  plastic  industry  to  agricul- 
ture were  in  constant  use.  Books  on 
American  literature,  music,  and  the 
theater  fell  short  of  the  demand. 

American  government  publications, 
including  the  final  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  af- 
ter it  was  killed  by  Congress,  were  so 
keenly  awaited  by  British  readers  that 
His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  re- 
printed them  for  sale  by  the  thou- 
sands and  set  up  a  special  department 
to  make  all  U.S.  government  publica- 
tions available  to  British  readers. 

Publishers,  authors,  clergymen, 
bankers,  educators,  publicists,  farmers, 
and  journalists,  aware  that  they  could 
rely  upon  an  objective  information 
service  which  simply  delivered  facts 
and  whatever  interpretation  was  indi- 
cated, crowded  our  offices  throughout 
the  four  years  of  the  war.  They 
wanted  American  speakers  for  their 
schools,  clubs,  churches,  and  profes- 
sional groups.  They  wanted  to  see  the 
latest  American  books  and  magazines. 
They  were  sometimes  not  only  inter- 
ested; they  were  apprehensive.  Busi- 
nessmen were  a  bit  fearful  of  the 
American  economic  juggernaut.  Edu- 
cators, while  eager  to  learn  something 
about  the  distribution  of  educational 
opportunity  in  the  United  States,  were 
alarmed  lest  Britain  sacrifice  quality 
in  education  by  imitating  America 
too  closely. 

Now  That  the  War  Is  Over 
Bear  in  mind  that,  at  the  very  cli- 
max of  the  comradeship  in  arms  be- 
tween the  British  and  ourselves,  the 
British  did  not  uncritically  admire 
everything  American  one  hundred 
percent  any  more  than  Americans  ad- 
mired everything  British  one  hundred 
percent.  Then  you  will  understand 
how  much  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing is  required  now  that  he  war  is 
over  and  our  respective  national 
weaknesses  are  more  apparent.  There 
is  nothing  edifying  in  American  poli- 
tics, for  example,  in  overseas  head- 
lines. Lynchings  and  the  black  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States  give  British 
newspaper  readers  an  understandable 
feeling  of  smug  superiority.  As  Amer- 
icans we  have  to  be  fairly  tolerant  of 
some  of  the  prejudices  we  inspire  in 
others. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  President 
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Roosevelt  conveyed  to  the  plain  peo- 
ple of  other  lands  more  of  the  genuine 
idealism  of  America  than  any  man  of 
our  generation.  The  Britisher,  won- 
dering about  America  nowadays,  is 
especially  worried  by  our  conspicuous 
materialism.  None  of  the  normal 
media — press,  radio,  or  films — gives 
him  any  insight  into  the  constructive 
thinking  which,  at  the  moment,  is  so 
largely  obscured  by  our  frictions  in 
postwar  adjustment.  The  Britisher 
sees  himself  disciplined  into  endless 
austerity  so  that  his  luxuries,  and  some 
of  his  necessities,  can  be  exported  to 
America  in  order  that  he  can  survive. 
His  war  of  survival  is  not  over.  He 
sees  his  country  tied  to  America's 
destiny  at  the  very  time  when  the  only 
stability  America  seems  to  offer  is 
that  of  military  strength.  He  sees 
America  tending  to  forget  Britain's 
sacrifices  for  a  common  cause. 

We  may  as  well  be  realistic  about 
the  opinion  which  the  world  holds 
of  us.  Our  best  and  staunchest  friend, 
Britain,  is  worried  about  us.  What 
can  we  do  about  it?  The  ideal  an- 
swer, of  course,  is  that  we  could  per- 
haps set  a  somewhat  better  example 
in  the  postwar  world;  but  even 
though  at  any  given  moment  the 
United  States  may  appear  to  be  a 
confusing  welter  of  clashing  forces, 
we,  who  are  Americans,  know  better. 
We  know  that  beneath  the  surface  the 
fundamental  direction  of  our  society 
is  ever  toward  something  better  than 
the  present  or  the  past. 

No  amount  of  public  utterances  or 
official  actions  will  make  clear  to  peo- 
ple abroad  our  long  term  depend- 
ability. This  picture  must  be  made  up 
of  the  sum  total  of  all  our  institutions, 
public  and  private.  This  means  that 
unless  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in- 
formed about  our  universities  and 
educational  system;  about  our  social 
policies  and  programs;  about  TVA; 
about  our  art  galleries,  ballet,  books, 
medical  research,  humor,  poetry,  and 
architecture,  sport,  labor,  manage- 
ment, religion — the  world  will  know 
our  country  only  by  our  spokesmen, 
and  spokesmen  generally  aren't 
trusted.  Why  should  they  be? 

In  a  country  with  trustworthy  in- 
stitutions, such  as  Great  Britain,  the 
process  of  encouraging  basic  under- 
standing is  easy;  so  easy  that  in  peace- 
time it  tends  to  be  neglected.  It  con- 
sists of  encouraging  a  greater  ex- 
change of  information  and  people — 
commercial  and  professional  visitors, 
exchange  professors  and  students,  pub- 


lishers and  authors,  social  worker; 
scientists,  and  farmers  —  capable  o 
welding  an  association  as  transcenden 
of  narrow  nationalism  as  the  SHAEI 
which  General  Eisenhower  con 
structed  to  win  the  war  on  the  West 
ern  front.  Britain  should  by  all  mean 
drop  her  obstructive  import  quot; 
system  on  books,  and  the  Unite< 
States  in  turn  should  alter  her  copy 
right  law  and  abolish  the  impor 
duty  on  books.  Passports  and  visa 
for  travel  between  Britain  and  Amer 
ica  should  be  as  simply  arranged  a 
travel  permits  between  the  Unite< 
States  and  Canada  or  Mexico. 

People  to  People 

There  are  other  countries  where  in 
stitutions  are  less  compatible  with  oui 
own,  in  which  this  easy  process  is  no 
yet  possible.  Nevertheless,  the  patterr 
for  intercourse  between  nations  shoulc 
be  based  upon  the  ideal  which  Britair 
and  America  are  capable  of  develop 
ing.  To  some  extent  our  relations 
people  to  people,  with  other  nation; 
will  always  be  dependent  upon  oui 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  informa 
tional  and  cultural  attaches.  Onlj 
they  are  in  a  position  to  study  prej 
udices,  misunderstandings,  and  ignor 
ance  frequently  existing  abroad. 

In  Great  Britain,  during  the  \v,ir 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  British 
government,  I  was  bold  enough  tc 
employ  the  British  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  (the  equivalent  of  our  Gal 
lup  Poll)  to  survey  attitudes  which 
had  a  bearing  on  enduring  compre- 
hension of  American  policies  and  their 
background.  I  shouldn't  recommend 
such  prying  unless  one  is  in  a  hurry 
to  get  at  the  root  of  misunderstand- 
ings when  they  are  still  almost  at  the 
subconscious  stage.  (Nevertheless,  if 
the  Germans,  for  example,  had  been 
aware  of  the  material  and  ideal  mobi- 
lization of  the  United  States  that  \vas 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  N.i/.i 
threat  to  the  world,  the  history  of  our 
times  would  have  been  far  different.) 
Certainly,  no  good  can  be  served  by 
concealing  the  feelings  which  various 
peoples  of  the  world  have  toward  one 
another,  or  by  trying  to  cope  \vitl 
such  feelings  through  might  rather 
than  through  the  mind. 

The  Russians  long  ago  learned  that 
their  chief  appeal  to  the  masses  ot 
mankind  outside  of  their  country  i; 
through  the  dramatization  of  theii 
efforts  to  promote  the  general  \vcl 
fare  of  the  Russian  people. 

(Continued  on  page  508) 
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Byelorussians:  Barefoot  and  Barehanded 

The  untold  story  of  a  people's  amazing  resistance.  How  this  unfolded  when  UNRRA 
turned    words    to    deeds    in    helping    them    pull    themselves    up    by    our    bootstraps. 


RICHARD   B.   SCANDRETT,   JR. 


THERE  WERE  FIVE  OF  us  IN  THE  VAN- 
guard  of  the  UNRRA  mission  to 
Minsk  that  arrived  in  Moscow  in 
mid-April.  We  had  deferred  leaving 
the  United  States  until  altogether  sure 
that  the  seed  had  preceded  us  on 
which  spring  planting  hung  in  Byelo- 
russia. Posepkin,  a  gentle,  serious 
little  man.  top  representative  at  the 
Soviet  capital  of  this  autonomous  re- 
public, boarded  our  plane  when  it 
rolled  to  a  stop  at  the  huge  commer- 
cial airport  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
city. 

Our  host  had  arranged  an  official 
welcoming  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Met- 
ropolc,  after  which  I  visited  with 
Brooks  Atkinson  of  The  New  Yor{ 
Times.  We  had  last  met  in  Moscow 
in  July  of  1945,  when  he  had  come 
from  China  and  I  was  there  with  the 
U.  S.  Reparations  Commission.  His  ap- 
proach to  the  Soviets  had  been  open- 
minded  and  friendly.  Now,  it  was 
readily  apparent  that  both  he  and 
Mrs.  Atkinson  had  become  unhappy 
about  the  atmosphere  in  Moscow.  He 
felt  frustrated  in  his  work  and  they 
were  impatiently  contemplating  an 
early  return  to  the  United  States. 

We  chatted  most  of  the  night.  My 
over-all  figures  of  the  prospective 
UNRRA  program  in  Byelorussia,  and 
such  background  material  as  I  had 
about  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
Republic,  were  accurately  reported  by 
Mr.  Atkinson  in  an  interview  under 
his  by-line  in  the  Times.  He  told  me 
that  the  Moscow  correspondents  had 
hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain  per- 
. mission  to  visit  Minsk  and  other  parts 
of  Byelorussia.  Before  I  left  Moscow 
the  following  day,  I  promised  that  I 
would  do  anything  that  I  properly 
could  to  have  the  government  invite 
them.  It  struck  me  that  we  might 
run  into  many  hurdles  in  this. 

I  have  known  a  dozen  American 
correspondents  stationed  in  Moscow 
over  the  past  two  decades,  most  of 
them  top  flight  craftsmen.  It  was  a 
difficult  assignment  back  in  the 
Twenties  when  Walter  Duranty  was 
dean.  Since  then  the  frustrations  have 
multiplied — especially  in  the  matter 
of  "scoops."  It  is  the  exception  when 


— By  the  chief  of  the  mission  to  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic— dispatched  early  last  spring  by 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  A  by- 
product was  to  erase  any  doubt  that 
.  foreign  correspondents  are  welcome 
in  what  is  better  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  White  Russia. 

In  1929,  Mr.  Scandrett  was  chair- 
man of  a  business  group  which  toured 
the  USSR;  in  1945,  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Commission  on  Reparations 
which  met  in  Moscow. 

A  lawyer,  treasurer  of  Citizens  for 
Victory,  now  a  director  of  Americans 
United  for  World  Government,  he 
wrote  "Divided  They  Fall"  in  1941 
to  help  rouse  the  public  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  President  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, he  was  a  special  editor  of 
"American  Russian  Frontiers  —  an 
American  Approach  to  Common 
Understanding,"  ninth  in  our  "Call- 
ing America"  series  of  Survey  Graphic 
specials  (February,  1944). 


a  correspondent  can  get  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  news  on  the  wire  before 
the  Moscow  radio  has  it  on  the  air 
and  the  BBC  has  picked  it  up. 

Newsmen — and  a  Novelist 

A  few  weeks  after  my  arrival  in 
Minsk,  I  was  with  Prime  Minister 
Pontaleimon  Ponomerenko  in  his  of- 
fice in  the  impressive  government 
building,  one  of  the  few  large  struc- 
tures still  standing  in  the  Republic's 
capital.  My  first  request  to  him  was 
that  the  foreign  correspondents  be  in- 
vited to  see  and  report  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  UNRRA  supplies.  He 
rose  to  the  idea.'  There  was  no  ref- 
erence of  the  matter  to  the  Kremlin. 
It  was  clearly  one  for  an  autonomous 
republic  to  decide  for  itself.  Turning 
to  Kuzma  Kiselev,  Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  Byelorussia's  representative  in 
the  United  Nations,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister instructed  him  to  extend  such  an 
invitation  and  make  travel  arrange- 
ments. 

Three  days  later,  nine  foreign  cor- 
respondents arrived  in  Minsk  includ- 
ing Drew  Middleton  of  The  New 
Yori(  Times,  Rembert  James  of  the 


AP,  and  Farnsworth  Fowle  of  CBS 
and  Newsweef(.  Other  American  cor- 
respondents had  remained  in  Moscow 
in  the  expectation  that  Earl  Browder's 
visit  there  would  prove  the  better 
story.  During  the  stay  of  those  who 
came  to  Byelorussia,  they  went  where 
they  wanted  to  go,  sa\y  what  they 
wanted  to  see,  talked  with  whom  they 
chose.  They  were  received  by  Con- 
stantine  Lostovsky,  the  efficient  and 
agreeable  official  charged  by  the  gov- 
ernment with  responsibility  for  the 
distribution  of  UNRRA  supplies. 
Members  of  the  UNRRA  mission  had 
been  quick  to  recognize  him  as  a 
friend  and  indefatigable  co-worker. 

At  the  outset  the  newsmen  had  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Kiselev  who  in- 
quired as  to  their  wishes.  In  the  pro- 
gram they  made  for  themselves  were 
visits  to  factories,  stores,  hospitals,  an 
orphans'  home,  and  a  collective  farm; 
also  press  conferences  with  govern- 
ment officials,  the  UNRRA  mission, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church. 

As  journalists,  they  especially  asked 
to  meet  with  any  Byelorussian  writers. 
This  was-  arranged,  and  at  the  start, 
one  correspondent  said  he  would  like 
to  know  how  they  felt  about  the  in- 
ternational situation.  At  which  a  tall, 
gray-haired  Russian  rose  and  said: 

"My  name  is  Michael  Linkov.  I 
am  a  novelist.  Before  the  war  I  was 
one  of  a  family  of  six.  Today  I  am 
the  sole  survivor.  My  wife  and  my 
four  children  were  murdered  by  the 
Germans."  Then  he  named  the  other 
writers  present  and  told  the  personal 
tragedy  of  each — this  man's  mother 
had  been  burned  alive — the  children 
of  another  had  heen  killed  in  a  con- 
centration camp.  None  of  their  fami- 
lies had  gone  unscathed. 

"Therefore,"  Michael  Linkov  con- 
cluded, "we  do  not  feel  soft  toward 
the  Germans.  They  are  our  enemies, 
they  invaded  our  country,  destroyed 
our  houses  and  cities,  and  murdered 
our  families.  All  we  want  is  as  good 
a  life  as  we  had  before,  or  a  better 
one;  and  we  wish  the  same  for  all  the 
other  peoples  and  nations  in  the 
world. 
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Left  to  right:  Berezin,  chief  of  protocol  of  the  State  Department,  Byelorus- 
sian Republic;  the  author,  in  Russian  blouse;  Constantine  Lostovsky,  attached 
to  the  Council  of  Ministers  as  head  of  the  distribution  of  UNRRA  supplies 


"But,  when  we  read  fascist  doctrine 
in  the  papers  of  South  America  and 
in  the  papers  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain — it  worries  us  and  it 
makes  us  angry." 

Devastation  in  Crescendo 

In  May  1945, 1  first  saw  war-scarred 
London  and  the  damage  wrought  by 
the  Luftwaffe  and  then  the  buzz 
bombs.  The  following  week  we  flew 
over  battle  areas  in  France,  and  we 
knew  then  that  England  had  been 
spared  much.  A  few  days  later  we 
were  in  the  shell  which  had  been 
Frankfurt-am-Main.  I  left  there  with 
a  group  which  visited  German  cities 
on  official  business  from  Munich  to 
Berlin.  The  stench  of  human  bodies, 
still  buried  in  the  debris,  followed  us 
whenever  the  warm  sun  shone  those 
balmy  spring  days.  We  returned  to 
Frankfurt  with  relief  and  a  sense  that 
it  was  a  city  almost  whole. 

I  thought  I  had  witnessed  the  ulti- 
mate in  destruction  wrought  by  hu- 
man hands  —  until  I  saw  Warsaw, 
This  was  in  1946,  after  a  year  of  peace 
and  time  to  clean  up — a  Warsaw  with 
its  heart  pulverized  and  its  ghetto 
only  cinders.  The  Polish  capital  was 
worse  than  any  ruin  I  had  laid  eyes 
on  in  the  Reich.  Surely  this  must  be 
the  greatest  scar  on  Europe.  But  I 
had  not  then  seen  Byelorussia. 

Byelorussia  is  a  republic  of  the 
USSR,  all  but  unknown  to  most 
Americans,  and  usually  referred  to  in 
our  press  as  White  Russia— which  is 
a  literal  translation.  Hence  the  mis- 
apprehension that  the  name  is  a  politi- 


cal color  word,  setting  White  Rus- 
sians apart  from  the  Red.  Rather,  it's 
a  geographic  term — though  it  seems 
to  go  back  to  an  ancient  custom  of  its 
inhabitants  to  clothe  themselves  in 
white  smocks,  coats,  and  leggings. 
They  also  happen  to  have  the  fairest 
complexions  among  the  three  main 
Slavic  groups — but  that,  I'm  told,  has 
no  bearing  on  the  matter. 

In  population,  Byelorussia  ranks 
third  among  the  Soviet  republics.  It 
has  approximately  as  many  people  as 
Canada,  more  than  Greece,  twice  as 
many  as  Czechoslovakia.  Tradition- 
ally a  battleground  throughout  cen- 
turies of  European  wars,  the  Repub- 
lic's western  boundary  with  Poland 
was  thrust  west  in  1939  to  the  familiar 
Curzon  Line,  to  reclaim  territory 
which  in  1921  had  been  ceded  under 
duress  to  the  Poles.  To  the  south  lies 
the  Ukraine. 

During  six  months  of  this  year,  I 
traveled  from  one  end  of  this  repub- 
lic to  the  other  and  I  can  only  think 
of  it  as  the  most  devastated  territory 
in  the  world.  I  have  not  seen  Hiro- 
shima or  Nagasaki,  but  the  annihila- 
tion caused  by  the  two  atom  bombs 
was  concentrated  within  the  circum- 
ference dictated  by  their  potency.  In 
contrast,  the  ruins  of  Byelorussia  ex- 
tend over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
thousands  of  square  miles,  cumulative 
devastation  by  an  enemy  invader  that 
occupied  the  land  for  three  years  un- 
der orders  to  "exterminate  the  popu- 
lation." 

My  last  visit  to  Minsk  had  been  in 
1929  and,  although  I  had  been  fore- 


warned, it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  be  prepared  for  the  desperate 
need  of  the  people  as  that  now  un- 
rolled on  our  24  hour  (over  400  mile) 
train  trip.  Signs  of  Nazi  destruction 
encompassed  us  from  the  outskirts  of 
Moscow  on.  We  were  to  see  little  to 
break  the  terrible  monotony  of 
"scorched  earth"  as  the  train  labored 
through  a  succession  of  ghost  cities: 
Smolensk,  Orsha,  Borisev.  At  wrecked 
stations,  barefoot  women  and  children 
offered  for  sale  an  egg  or  two,  a  dill 
pickle,  or  black  bread.  Once  we  had 
crossed  the  Byelorussian  border,  the 
lines  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  repeated 
as  his  boat  drew  away  from  Father 
Damien's  leper  colony  kept  beating 
through  my  brain:  '"Tis  the  most 
distressful  country  that  ever  yet  was 
seen.  'Tis  the  most  distressful  coun- 
try.  ..." 

Minsk  itself  is  80  percent  destroyed. 
Before  the  war  its  population  was 
200,000.  Warsaw,  also,  is  about  80  per- 
cent destroyed,  but  the  Polish  capital 
has  Praga  across  the  river  —  like  a 
habitable  Brooklyn  to  a  gutted  Man- 
hattan. Minsk  had  no  twin  city  for 
its  people.  There  are  few  substantial 
structures  left.  The  chief  government 
building  to  which  I  have  referred  had 
been  prepared  for  demolition  by  the 
retreating  Germans  in  1944,  but  was 
saved  by  Partisans  who  cut  the  wires 
a  few  minutes  before  the  explosives 
were  to  be  set  off.  Acres  of  buildings 
flattened  out  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
had  been  cleared  away  so  completely 
that  one  was  unaware  that  this  was 
once  a  congested  area.  There  are  300,- 
000  war  orphans  in  Byelorussia,  under 
the  care  of  the  state.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren's homes  in  Minsk,  reconstructed 
from  a  gutted  residence,  was  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  wrecked 
foundations  of  what  were  once  homes. 

Minsk  and  Vitebsk 

Rebuilding  has  been  handicapped 
by  lack  of  bulldozers  and  cranes.  Yet 
rubble  brick  had  been  cleaned  up  and 
sorted;  most  of  it  put  into  rehabili- 
tating whatever  structures  could  be 
salvaged.  The  estimate  is  that  it  will 
take  fifteen  years  to  rebuild  Minsk. 
All  the  lesser  cities  were  at  least  as 
badly  wrecked.  Thus,  according  to 
official  figures,  Vitebsk  is  95  percent 
destroyed.  I  have  been  there  and 
would  judge  that  estimate  to  be  cor- 
rect. 

The  Byelorussian  Republic  is  com- 
posed of  eleven  oblasts  (states),  most 
of  which  bear  the  name  of  a  prin- 
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cipal  city.  In  Vitebsk-Oblast  alone, 
more  than  350,000  people  were  killed. 
The  significance  of  that  figure  is  this: 
that  in  one  of  eleven  states  of  a  So- 
viet republic  unknown  to  most  Amer- 
icans, the  number  of  persons  killed 
equals  the  total  killed  in  all  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Services. 
Vitebsk  itself  had  a  prewar  popula- 
tion of  180,000.  When  the  Red  Army 
recaptured  it  in  1944,  nine  living  per- 
sons greeted  them.  The  next  day  125 
more  had  come  in  from  the  surround- 
ing woods  and  swamps.  Today  the 
city  numbers  approximately  60,000. 
The  entire  Jewish  population,  about 
half  of  the  prewar  total,  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Germans,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  who  escaped  and 
either  fought  with  the  Partisan  Army 
or  were  evacuated  to  Moscow. 

Vitebsk  was  the  site  of  a  blood 
bank  where  the  Germans  kept  sixty 
children  as  a  continuous  source  of 
blood.  As  the  children  died,  more 
were  taken  to  keep  the  group  a  con- 
stant sixty. 

An  Amazing  Partisan  City 

The  story  of  the  Byelorussian  Par- 
sans  is  a  saga  of  the  war  which  has 
et  to  be  told.  It  is  my  hope  that 
ne  of  them  will  write  it,  as  vividly 
s  they  lived  and  fought  and  now  tell 
,  and  that  through  an  English  trans- 
ation  their  share  in  the  victory  of 
Europe  will  be  known  to  us  all. 

The  Partisan  Army  of  Byelorussia 
was    composed    of    350,000    fighters, 
"hey     were     not     an     underground 
movement.    They  were  not  the  Red 
Army.     They     were    civilians     who 
luded  the  invaders  of  their  homeland 
nd  banded  into  a  highly  organized 
rmy    of   their   own;    an    army    that 
ved  in  the  woods  and  the  swamps, 
nd  had  a  headquarters  city. 
That    city    was    Begoml,   about   50 
dlometers   north   of   Minsk,    with    a 
aopulation    of    about    50,000.     It    is 
cnown  as  the  Partisan  City.    Several 
mndred    miles    behind   the    German 
ines  though  it  was  for  three  years,  it 
was     never     captured.     Surrounding 
woods  and  marshes  saved  it  from  the 
jerman  artillery  and  tanks.    It  was 
bombed    from    the    air    many    times, 
nd   considerably   damaged,   but   the 
Germans  never  occupied  it.  Once  five 
Jerman     infantry     divisions    battled 
?0,000  Partisans  who  successfully  de- 
ended  their  city  and  forced  the  Ger- 
Tians    to    withdraw    after    suffering 
leavy  losses. 
The   Partisans   also   had   forty   air 


Polotsk,   which  was  95   percent  destroyed.  Rubble  brick  has  been  cleaned   for 
use   in  restoration  work  and  the  building  at  the  right  put  in  good  condition 


strips  scattered  over  Byelorussia,  all 
well  behind  the  German  lines.  These 
strips  can  be  seen  from  the  air  now, 
wholly  surrounded  by  dense  forests. 
They  were  not  large  enough  for  the 
heaviest  planes,  but  on  some  of  them 
even  C47's  were  used  and  maintained 
liaison  with  Moscow  and  the  Red 
Army.  The  leader  of  the  Partisans 
was  Ponomerenko— today  head  of  the 
government  and  president  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  BSSR. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  organized 
Partisans,  Ponomerenko  told  me  there 
were  at  least  two  million  citizens  who 
were  constantly  helping— getting  food 
and  bringing  in  information.  These 
were  the  "Underground"  —  patriots 
typical  of  many  occupied  countries. 

Besides  their  hampering  of  German 


supply  lines,  crippling  transportation, 
and  waging  guerilla  warfare,  the  Par- 
tisans were  able  to  evacuate  the 
wounded,  Jews,  children,  and  persons 
deemed  necessary  to  the  national  wel- 
fare—  including,  characteristically 
enough,  actors  and  ballet  dancers. 

Ponomerenko  confirmed  what  I 
had  already  heard,  that  altogether  the 
Partisans  had  killed  approximately 
350,000  of  the  invaders.  They  were 
so  effective  that  the  Nazi  High  Com- 
mand issued  an  order  during  the  first 
months  of  occupation  in  1941  to  ex- 
terminate the  entire  population.  That 
order  was  undertaken  with  character- 
istic Nazi  ruthlessness. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that, 
in  addition  to  losses  among  Byelo- 
russians serving  in  the  Red  Army, 


Log  houses  such  as  this,  much  like  American  pioneer  cabins,  are  being  built 
on  the  collective  farms.  The  author  with  the  family  whose  home  this  will  be 
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more  than  two  million  civilians  and 
Partisans  were  killed  in  the  Republic. 
That  was  almost  one  fourth  its  total 
population.  They  were  hanged,  shot, 
drowned,  and  burned;  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  others  were  sent  to 
labor  camps  in  Germany. 

Two  hundred  thousand  persons 
were  reported  slaughtered  in  a  mur- 
der camp  on  the  outskirts  of  Minsk — 
not  only  a  large  share  of  its  own 
citizens  but  people  brought  in  from 
the  surrounding  country.  I  myself 
talked  to  the  woman  who  was  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  last  mass  German 
murder  there.  There  were  1,400  vic- 
tims. They  were  lined  up  to  be  ma- 
chine-gunned. She  was  standing  next 
to  her  husband,  and  when  the  firing 
started  she  fainted.  When  she  came 
to,  she  was  in  a  barn  filled  with 
bodies,  and  the  barn  was  burning. 
Two  men  crawled  out  with  her.  The 
Germans  shot  at  them  as  they  crossed 
the  fields  towards  the  woods  and  the 
men  were  killed. 

The  woman  said  that  she  herself 
lay  in  the  wooded  swamp  for  two 
weeks  and  then  struggled  to  a  near- 
by village  the  Red  Army  had  retaken. 
She  told  me  she  was  thirty-two.  She 
looked  sixty-five. 

I  saw  the  ruins  of  a  barn  in  the 
Owiesa  Raion  (county),  in  the  Polotsk 
Oblast,  where  seventy  people  had 
been  burned  alive.  When  I  asked  if 
there  had  been  any  eyewitnesses,  one 
of  the  men  with  me  answered:  "If 
there  had  been  anyone  else  near,  he 
would  hare  been  in  the  barn.  Every- 
one on  this  collective  farm  who  was 
caught  was  burned  in  it.  I  came  back 
out  of  the  woods  the  next  day  when 
the  fire  was  still  smoldering  and  the 
charred  bones  were  still  there.".  Then 
he  added,  "My  wife  and  three-year- 
old  child  were  among  them." 

I  have  seen  little  children  with 
numbers  branded  on  their  arms,  the 
mark  of  a  German  labor  camp.  Two 
in  the  Surage  raion  of  Vitebsk-Oblast 
told  me  they  had  been  liberated  by 
the  "Americanski."  Everyone  I 
talked  to  had  lost  someone.  It  is  the 
usual  experience  and  Byelorussians 
are  surprised  when  strangers  do  not 
realize  this. 

UNRRA's  First  Things  First 

Amidst  such  devastation,  it  is  axio- 
matic that  food  and  shelter  come  first. 
Half  of  the  entire  UNRRA  total  of 
$61,000,000  went  for  food.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  all  of  us  on  the  UNRRA  mis- 
sion that  without  it  there  would  have 
been  serious  malnutrition,  last  spring 


'and  summer,  throughout  the  Repub- 
lic. Probably  the  cheapest  item  in  re- 
lief was  seeds — if  by  cheap  you  mean 
maximum  results  at  the  least  cost. 
No  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of 
potatoes,  would  have  been  grown  in 
Byelorussia  this  year  without  the 
UNRRA  seed  shipments.  And  the 
people  know  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  grateful  for  help  given 
them.  "Grateful"  has  never  seemed  to 
me  the  right  word.  Appreciative  is 
more  appropriate.  I  can  speak  only 
for  Byelorussia.  There  is  no  question 
whatever  in  my  mind  about  the  ap- 
preciation of  people  and  officials  alike. 
They  all  know  where  this  help  has 
come  from — though  we  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  making  them  understand 
that  UNRRA  is  not  entirely  Ameri- 


can. 


You  see,  most  of  the  food  had 
American  labels.  And  most  of  the 
people  know  about  American  lend- 
lease,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
American  Russian  War  Relief.  The 
children  in  the  orphanages  always 
greeted  us  joyfully  with  shouts  of 
"Americanski."  Their  blankets, 
sheets,  and  clothing  had  come  largely 
from  America,  and  we  often  observed 
labels  from  Red  Cross  chapters  as  far 
apart  as  Kenosha,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Sacramento.  In  some  of  the  children's 
homes,  attendants  told  us  that  last 
year  100  percent  of  the  food  had  come 
from  America,  and  that  now  between 


Tania,    {air-haired   Byelorussian 
waitress  at  the  UNRRA  mission 


60  and  70  percent  is  American.  The 
children  seem  healthy,  happy,  and 
well  cared  for  —  though  many  were 
undersized;  and  when  I  remarked 
this  to  Premier  Ponomerenko,  he  an- 
swered, "Oh,  but  you  should  have 
seen  them  two  years  ago!" 

When  it  comes  to  reconstruction, 
factories  are  obviously  of  little  use 
unless  the  workers  have  places  to  live. 
Consequently  those  first  built  were 
brickyards  and  sawmills.  In  the  open 
country  on  the  collective  farms  the 
population  has  been  living  largely  in 
"homes"  that  are  little  more  than 
holes  dug  into  the  earth  with  a 
thatched  roof  covering.  The  new 
buildings  are  log  houses  which,  ex- 
cept for  their  rye-thatched  roofs,  are 
like  the  cabins  of  our  own  pioneers. 

In  the  city  of  Polotsk  the  first  struc- 
ture to  be  erected  was  a  war  memorial 
to  those  who  had  fallen  in  defending 
it.  Citizens  began  work  on  it  two 
days  after  the  Germans  had  been 
driven  out.  In  Vitebsk  the  first  build- 
ing was  a  club  house  theater  for  the 
.city's  famous  repertory  company  which 
was  quick  to  return.  I  saw  two  plays, 
one  of  them  "Hamlet,"  performed 
in  that  club  house  surrounded  by 
acres  of  rubble. 

Everywhere  the  morale  of  the  peo- 
ple struck  us  as  amazingly  good.  They 
faced  up  to  their  difficulties,  and 
heads  everywhere  were  unbowed, 
Byelorussians  like  to  sing  at  work  or 
at  play — alone  or  in  groups.  "It  isn't 
as  bad  as  when  we  were  forced  to 
hide  in  the  woods  and  the  Germans 
were  shooting  iis,"  they  told  us.  To 
their  way  of  thinking,  there  are  worse 
things  than  being  barefoot  and  bare- 
handed. And  if  you  do  have  a  pair 
of  shoes,  you  take  them  off  and  carry 
them  on  your  shoulder  if  the  weather 
is  warm  and  dry  enough.  They  last 
longer  that  way. 

Eyes  of  the  World 

Throughout  the  week  the  foreign 
correspondents  spent  in  Minsk,  the 
government  granted  all  their  requests 
It  was  their  own  choice  to  remain  at 
the  capital  and  its  environs  rather 
than  travel  more  widely  over  "im- 
possible" roads.  They  were  able  news- 
men out  for  a  story  to  send  round 
the  world;  and  that  of  simple  people, 
working  with  magnificent  courage  in 
overcoming  the  devastations  of  war. 
seemingly  no  longer  has  news  value, 
As  it  turned  out,  the  British  press, 
despite  its  more  scanty  newsprint, 
found  more  space  than  the  American 
(Continued  on  page  503) 
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The  Idea  of  Human  Rights 

How  Americans  would  translate  into  working    realities    the    fundamental    free- 
doms of  the  common  man — by  a  chief  consultant  at  the  Golden  Gate  Conference. 


THE      EFFORT      TO      SAFEGUARD      HUMAN 

rights  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  the  great  interna- 
tional movements  today,  and  also  the 
most  difficult  to  achieve.  This  .judg- 
ment runs  counter  to  popular  opinion 
because  a  movement  to  eliminate  op- 
pression is  by  no  means  as  pressing 
and  immediate  as  that  to  eliminate 
war.  But  the  menace  of  war  cannot 
be  removed  from  human  affairs  so 
long  as  life  and  liberty  are  imperiled 
by  arbitrary  power. 

The  purpose  of  international  or- 
ganization must,  therefore,  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  direct  attack  upon 
war  itself.  It  must  reach  into  the  pro- 
cesses of  peace  to  make  sure  that  no 
subtle  poison  is  being  distilled  to 
make  the  resort  to  force  seem  an  es- 
cape from  greater  ills.  Thus  the  two 
central  problems  of  international  re- 
lations, the  guarantee  of  peace  and 
the  safeguarding  of  human  rights, 
are  the  realities  behind  the  confusion 
in  international  affairs  today. 

The  Underlying  Issues 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  has  borne  wit- 
ness to  this  in  its  insistence,  on  the 
one  hand,  upon  a  solution  for  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  upon  a  change  in  the 
government  of  Spain.  Both  atomic 
power  and  Spanish  despotism  are 
symbols  of  the  underlying  issues  with 
which  a  world  organization  must 
come  to  grips. 

But  while  there  has  been  much 
careful  study  on  the  method  for  con- 
trolling atomic  power,  the  attack  upon 
despotism  in  Spain  is  left  in  the 
purely  political  sphere  —  where  na- 
tions decide  what  to  do  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  self-interest  rather  than 
by  studying  the  problem  in  terms 
that  may  apply  to  other  cases  as  well. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  the  failure 
to  devise  an  adequate  method  for 
ensuring  human  rights  throughout  the 
world  because  what  is  justice  in  one 
country  may  not  seem  right  and 
proper  to  another.  War,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  always  war,  even  if  nations 
try  to  disguise  it  as  Japan  did  in 
China.  The  common  opinion  of  man- 
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BRIDGES  TO  THE  FUTURE 

— A  series  on  vital  issues  before  the 
nations  of  the  world,  by  an  outstand- 
ing American  authority,  Bryce  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  International 
Relations  at  Columbia  University,  who 
is  honorary  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  human  rights  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  Study  the  Organization  of 
Peace. 


kind  is  quite  clear  in  matters  of  war 
and  peace  but  not  with  reference  to 
oppression.  Even  the  oppressed  are 
not  always  aware  of  it,  and  habits  of 
mind  differ  in  different  environments, 
presenting  a  rigid  defense  of  ancient 
custom,  which  may  be  bad  or  good 
according  to  the  standards  of  others. 

All  this  came  out  in  the  efforts  to 
draft  a  declaration  or  Bill  of  Rights 
for  the  civilized  world,  which 
thoughtful  people  are  demanding  as  a 
long  term  program  for  the  United 
Nations.  A  short  summary  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  effort  to  meet  this  demand 
throws  light  upon  its  possibilities. 

The  best  known  formulation  of  the 
"essential  freedoms"  was  that  of  the 
Four  Freedoms  with  which  President 
Roosevelt  challenged  public  opinion 
in  his  address  to  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1941.  The  place  and  date  are 
important  because  the  Four  Free- 
doms frequently  are  wrongly  referred 
to  as  forming  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  President  Wilson  when 
he  set  forth  the  issues  at  stake  in  the 
second  World  War  in  unforgettable 
terms,  understood  by  everyone. 

The  war  was  then  at  a  critical 
point,  with  Russia  still  neutral  and 
practically  all  western  Europe  except 
Britain  in  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 
President  Roosevelt  proposed  to  break 
through  the  trammels  of  neutrality 
so  that  the  United  States  should  be- 
come the  great  "arsenal  of  democ- 
racy." The  Four  Freedoms  were  pro- 
claimed in  the  same  message  which 
called  for  Lend-Lease.  They  were 
thus  part  of  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people  in  the 


mood,   but    not   in   the   manner,   of 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Against  the  background  of  the 
elaborate  formulations  of  subsequent 
days,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  state- 
ment of  the  Four  Freedoms  still 
stands  out  as  a  challenge  and  an  in- 
spiration : 

THE  FOUR  FREEDOMS 

In  the  future  days,  which  we  seel^ 
to  ma\e  secure,  we  loo\  forward  to 
a  world  founded  upon  jour  essential 
human  freedoms. 

The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and 
expression — everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  second  is  freedom  of  every 
person  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way — everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  third  is  freedom  from  want — 
which,  translated  into  world  terms, 
means  economic  understandings 
which  will  secure  to  every  nation  a 
healthy  peaceful  life  for  its  inhabi- 
tants— everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear — 
which,  translated  into  world  terms, 
means  a  worldwide  reduction  of  arm- 
aments to  such  a  point  and  in  such 
a  thorough  fashion  that  no  nation 
will  be  in  a  position  to  commit  an 
act  of  aggression  against  any  neigh- 
bor— anywhere  in  the  world. 

This  formulation  was  naturally  in 
the  minds  of  those  in  the  State  De- 
partment who  shaped  the  program 
for  Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  finally  succeeded  in  in- 
serting reference  to  it  as  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  which  was  then  proposed 
for  the  first  time.  In  this  connection 
it  was  stated  that  "the  organization 
of  the  United  Nations  should  facili- 
tate solutions  of  international,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  other  humanitarian 
problems,  and  promote  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms." 

The  San  Francisco  Conference  wove 
these  proposals  into  the  very  fabric 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  not  generally  realized  how  often 
the  charter  makes  reference  to  human 
rights  either  directly  or  by  implica- 
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tion.  The  most  positive  statement,  the 
one  commonly  quoted,  occurs  in 
Article  55 :  "The  United  Nations  shall 
promote  .  .  .  universal  respect  for,  and 
observance  of,  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage, or  religion."  It  is  in  pursuance 
of  this  directive  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights 
was  set  up  and  is  now  at  work. 
Other  references  occur,  for  example, 
in  Articles  13,  57-63,  68,  76c. 

Parallel  with  this  official  action,  and 
indeed  preceding  it,  a  number  of  un- 
official studies  were  made  of  an  inter- 
national bill  of  rights  to  be  offered 
ultimately  to  the  United  Nations 
Commission. 

Lawyers  Try  Their  Hand 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
was  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
American  Law  Institute,  a  body  com- 
posed primarily  of  jurists  of  high 
standing.  This  committee,  which 
worked  for  over  eighteen  months, 
drafted  a  Statement  of  Essential  Hu- 
man Rights.  Though  it  failed  of 
adoption  by  the  institute,  that  has  not 
lessened  its  value  as  a  challenge  to 
thought  in  this  difficult  field. 

The  statement  deals  only  with  fun- 
damental principles,  not  with  the 
means  for  realizing  them.  Freed  thus 
from  practical  considerations,  the 
committee  included  a  number  of 
economic  "rights"  as  well  as  those 
for  the  protection  of  the  person. 

The  most  challenging  of  these  was 
the  statement  that  "Everyone  has  the 
right  to  work.  The  state  has  a  duty 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  all  its  resi- 
dents have  an  opportunity  for  useful 
work."  It  was  evident  that  this  Ar- 
ticle was  on  a  wholly  different  footing 
from  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
religion,  opinion,  speech,  or  assembly. 
It  could  only  be  guaranteed  by  a  state 
which  would,  if  necessary,  take  over 
the  complete  control  of  its  economic 
life.  Naturally,  this  would  not  be 
consonant  with  the  maintenance  of 
what  is  called  "a  free  economy."  On 
the  other  hand,  to  leave  out  all  ref- 
erence to  the  most  important  of  all 
the  economic  rights  in  the  eyes  not 
only  of  communists  but  of  socialists 
and  many  trade  unionists  as  well, 
would  make  the  document  almost 
meaningless  to  Soviet  Russia,  where 
economic  rights  transcend  all  others. 

The  dilemma  which  confronted  the 
American  Law  Institute  again  faced 
the  American  Bar  Association  when 


its  SpeciarCommittee  to  Report  as  to 
the  Proposals  for  the  Organization  of 
the  Nations  for  Peace  and  Law  re- 
ported on  a  proposed  Bill  of  Rights 
at  the  meeting  of  the  association's 
House  of  Delegates  in  Chicago  last 
summer.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee withdrew  from  the  list  of  hu- 
man rights  those  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  would  deal  with 
them  separately. 

The  committee  insisted  on  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  "whatever  is  un- 
dertaken in  the  international  field  at 
this  time  within  practicable  limits  as 
to  what  the  United  Nations  will  col- 
lectively accept  and  individually  live 
up  to."  In  line  with  this  cautious 
policy,  the  committee  drew  up  a  list 
of  the  more  commonly  recognized 
"rights."  But  in  view  of  "the  im- 
mense difficulties  which  confront 
those  who  undertake  to  draft  an  en- 
forceable Bill  of  Rights  in  the  inter- 
national sphere,"  it  reported  that  the 
Council  of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute decided  not  to  proceed  further 
with  the  project. 

The  only  national  body  which  con- 
tinued to  study  the  problem  and  try 
to  formulate  an  international  Bill  of 
of  Rights  was  a  committee  of  the 
Commission  to  Study  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Peace.  Some  months  ago,  it 
drafted  an  international  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  articles  of  which  were 
largely  drawn  from,  or  influenced  by, 
the  work  of  its  predecessors.  (See 
box,  page  491). 

The  Right  to  Work 

Again,  everyone  was  in  substantial 
agreement  upon  most  of  these  articles 
except  on  the  same  question  on  which 
the  previous  formulations  had  failed 
to  reach  agreement,  namely,  that  of 
the  right  to  work.  The  issue  as  to 
whether  this  should  be  inserted  or 
not  had  now  become  serious,  because 
the  western  democracies  had  at  last 
learned  that  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
a  suitable  formula  in  this  field  would 
be  the  test  of  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  whole  document  by  Soviet 
Russia  and  its  friends  and  allies. 

According  to  the  Marxian  scheme 
of  things,  the  whole  structure  of  so- 
ciety is  determined  by  the  nature  of 
its  economic  life.  Accordingly  work, 
as  the  creative  element  in  economic 
life,  becomes  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  world.  It  would  therefore  be 
inconceivable  in  the  ideology  of  com- 
munism for  any  other  right  to  be 


given  precedence  over  this  most  fun- 
damental of  all  the  rights  of  man — 
that  by  which  he  becomes  a  coopera- 
tive member  of  the  cooperative  com- 
monwealth. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
western  democracies,  the  absolute 
dominance  of  an  economic  right  is  a 
distortion,  not  a  true  picture  of  social 
life.  There  is  no  better  clue  to  just 
what  this  means  than  to  see  how 
Jefferson's  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence differs  from  the  formula  of 
George  Mason,  which  lay  behind  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights  but  never  be- 
came a  formal  part  of  it. 

Mason,  drawing  upon  Locke  and 
the  seventeenth  century  philosophers, 
proposed  to  safeguard  "life,  liberty, 
and  property."  This  would  have  made 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
a  safeguard  of  capitalism  indeed. 

But  long  before  this  measure  was 
proposed,  Jefferson  had  stated  the 
American  ideal  in  other  terms:  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
He  did  not  add  "the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness" to  the  trilogy  of  the  English 
philosophers,  making  the  phrase 
"life,  liberty,  property,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  With  profound  politi- 
cal insight,  he  chose  to  put  the  accent 
at  once  not  upon  the  economic  basis 
of  well-being  but  upon  the  moral 
aspect  of  existence,  the  effort  to  "pur- 
sue happiness"  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Pause  a  moment  to  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights. 
After  the  amendments  were  inserted 
in  the  Constitution,  they  ceased  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  seventeenth  century 
terms  of  a  Bill  of  Rights.  The  phrase 
played  no  part  in  American  history 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  rather  startling  witness  to  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  no 
reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  index 
of  Charles  and  Mary  Beard's  "The 
Rise  of  American  Civilization,"  a 
place  where  otherwise  one  certainly 
would  have  found  it.  It  was  only  in 
our  own  day,  when  the  Fascist-Nazi 
challenge  to  human  rights  reached 
the  consciousness  of  America,  that 
the  importance  of  constitutional  safe- 
guards against  despotism  began  to  be 
fully  appreciated. 

World  Acceptance 

Naturally,  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween our  own  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  effort  by  Americans  to  formulate 
an  international  counterpart.  This  is 
both  an  advantage  and  a  handicap, 
for  while  the  rights  which  we  wish 
to  see  extended  to  all  the  world  are 
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Bill  of  Human  Rights 

Drawn  for  the  (American)  Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace 


Article  1 — The  provisions  of  this 
bill  of  rights  shall  be  deemed  fun- 
damental principles  of  international 
law  and  of  the  national  law  of  each 
of  the  signatory  states  to  be  realized 
by  appropriate  action  of  interna- 
tional and  national  agencies. 

Article  2 — The  rights  and  free- 
doms declared  in  this  document, 
both  separately  and  in  their  appro- 
priate relationship  with  each  other, 
shall  apply  to  every  person  and 
shall  be  respected  and  observed 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion. 

Article  3 — In  the  exercise  of  his 
rights  every  person  is  limited  by  the 
rights  of  others  and  by  the  just 
requirements  of  the  democratic 
state. 

Article  4 — Every  person  has  the 
right  to  protection  of  life  and  liberty 
under  law. 

Article  5 — Every  person  has  the 
right  to  freedom  of  conscience  and 
belief  and  freedom  of  religious  as- 
sociation, teaching,  practice,  and 
worship. 

Article  6 — Every  person  has  the 
right  to  form  and  hold  opinions 
and  to  receive  opinions  and  in- 
formation made  available  from  any 
source. 

Article  7 — Every  person  has  the 
right  to  freedom  of  expression 
through  all  means  of  communica- 
tion including  speech,  press,  radio, 
and  art. 

Article  8 — Every  person  has  the 
right  to  assemble  peaceably  with 
others. 

Article  9 — Every  person  has  the 


right  to  form  with  others  associa- 
tions of  a  political,  economic,  re- 
ligious, social,  educational,  cultural, 
scientific,  or  any  other  character  for 
purposes  not  inconsistent  with  these 
articles. 

Article  10 — Every  person  has  the 
right,  individually  or  with  others,  to 
petition  appropriate  national  and 
international  agencies  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

Article  11 — Every  person  has  the 
right,  in  his  capacity  as  citizen, 
to  take  part  in  the  government  of 
his  state. 

Article  12 — Every  person  has  the 
right  to  freedom  from  arbitrary 
searches  and  seizures  and  from  un- 
reasonable interference  with  his 
person,  home,  reputation,  privacy, 
activities,  and  property. 

Article  13 — Every  person  has  the 
right  to  have  any  criminal  and  civil 
liabilities  with  which  he  may  be 
charged  and  his  rights  thereunder 
determined  without  undue  delay 
and  in  fair  public  trial  by  an  im- 
partial tribunal,  before  which  he 
has  the  opportunity  for  a  full  hear- 
ing, and  has  the  right  to  consult 
with  and  to  be  represented  by 
counsel. 

Article  14 — Every  person  has  the 
right  to  freedom  from  conviction 
and  punishment  except  in  case  of 
violation  of  principles  of  national  or 
international  law  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  any  act 
charged  as  an  offense. 

Article  15 — Every  person  has  the 
right  to  freedom  from  arbitrary  ar- 
rest or  detention,  and  every  person 
who  is  arrested  or  detained  has  the 


right  to  an  immediate  judicial  de- 
termination of  the  legality  of  his 
detention  and  to  notice  of  the 
charges  on  which  he  is  detained. 

Article  16 — Every  person  has  the 
right  to  education  and  the  state  has 
a  duty  to  require  that  every  child 
within  its  jurisdiction  receive  edu- 
cation of  the  primary  standard;  to 
maintain  or  insure  that  there  are 
maintained  facilities  for  such  edu- 
cation which  are  adequate  and  free; 
and  to  promote  the  development  of 
facilities  for  further  education  which 
are  adequate  and  effectively  avail- 
able to  all  its  residents. 

Article  17 — Every  person  has  the 
right  to  social  security.  The  state 
has  the  duty  to  maintain  or  insure 
that  there  are  maintained  compre- 
hensive arrangements  for  the  pro- 
motion of  health,  for  the  prevention 
of  sickness  and  accident,  and  for 
the  provision  of  medical  care  and 
of  compensation  for  loss  of  liveli- 
hood, and  for  insuring  that  all  its 
residents  have  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  adequate  food  and  housing. 

Article  18 — Every  person  has  the 
right  to  receive  from  the  state  as- 
sistance in  the  exercise  of  his  right 
to  work;  and  the  state  has  the  duty 
to  promote  stability  of  employment, 
to  insure  proper  conditions  of  labor, 
and  to  fix  minimum  standards  of 
just  compensation. 

Article  19 — Every  state  has  the 
duty  to  provide  effective  measures 
for  the  enforcement  within  its  jur- 
isdiction of  the  rights  and  freedoms 
herein  declared  and  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  take  measures  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
to  safeguard  these  rights  and  free- 
doms throughout  the  world. 


those  which  we  enjoy,  or  at  least 
which  are  legally  guaranteed  for  our 
enjoyment,  we  are  inclined  to  measure 
the  international  proposal  narrowly 
in  terms  of  our  own  experience. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  may 
confidently  say  that  no  provisional 
text  by  an  American  committee,  no 
matter  how  carefully  prepared,  is 
likely  to  be  a  final  text  of  a  docu- 
ment acceptable  to  all  the  world.  We 
are  beginning  now  to  reach  that  point 
in  the  development  of  law  which  re- 
sembles the  way  in  which  Roman  law 
drew  upon  the  experience  of  the  vari- 


ous civilizations  embraced  within  the 
empire  and  so  achieved  a  universality 
and  a  permanence  unequaled  in  the 
history  of  law. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  modern 
parallel  to  the  jus  gentium  which, 
although  a  law  of  nations,  was  not 
international  law  but  the  rule  of  life 
within  the  Roman  society.  This  is  not 
the  task  for  any  single  generation;  it 
is  a  task  for  the  centuries.  But  the 
starting  point  of  it  must  now  be 
made,  and  the  duty  lies  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  pioneer  in  this 
great  enterprise. 


The  Bill  of  Human  Rights  which 
was  drawn  for  the  Commission  to 
Study  the  Organization  of  Peace  is 
offered  with  no  thought  that  it  em- 
bodies a  final  statement  of  the  rights 
of  man  and  the  duties  of  states. 
Rather,  it  is  a  challenge  to  thoughtful 
people  either  to  accept  these  articles 
as  a  working  basis  for  the  present  or 
to  improve  upon  them.  The  one  in- 
escapable obligation  at  this  decisive 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions is  that  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fundamental  freedoms  for  the 
common  man. 
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Night  view  of  the  U.  S.  Information  Service  Library  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria 

Letting  the  Whole  World  Know 

The  voices  of  America — of  Russia — of  all  the  United  Nations — 
as  they  span  the  continents  and  reach  out  into  the  postwar  future. 


WHEN  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  VISITED 
Cairo  in  1943  he  asked  Ambassador 
Alexander  Kirk  how  America's 
fledgling  war  information  service  was 
doing  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  President  knew  a  little  about 
it.  His  close  friend,  Robert  E.  Sher- 
wood, had  been  one  of  its  organizers. 

"It's  doing  beautifully,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," said  the  Ambassador.  "There's 
just  one  serious  thing  wrong  with  it. 
It  should  have  been  started  fifty  years 
ago." 

Fifty  years  ago  America  had  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  horse-and- 
buggy  age.  President  Cleveland  can 
be  forgiven  by  posterity  for  not  hav- 
ing thought  of  an  information  service 
to  foreign  countries.  Wireless  and 
radio  broadcasting  were  undreamed 
of.  "The  right  of  all  people  to 
know"  was  not  yet  an  article  of 
American  faith  and  policy. 

Even  as  recently  as  fifteen  years 
ago  American  embassies  and  legations 
abroad  had  no  information  and  re- 
search resources  worthy  of  the  name. 


FERDINAND  KUHN,  JR. 

— By  an  interpreter  with  a  flair  for 
discovery  and  organization;  deputy 
director  (1943-45)  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information;  now  reporting  on 
international  affairs  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

A  New  Yorker,  graduate  of  Colum- 
bia University,  Mr.  Kuhn  joined  The 
New  York  Times  as  reporter  in  1925. 
Three  years  later  he  was  off  to  its 
London  bureau  on  a  12-year  assign- 
ment (1928-39),  becoming  chief. 

The  British  division  and  European 
theater  were  two  of  his  special  prov- 
inces in  the  OWI.  In  1945,  the  State 
Department  called  him  to  direct  an 
Interim  International  Information 
Service  to  shape  its  postwar  informa- 
tion work  abroad.  Last  summer  Mr. 
Kuhn  was  adviser  to  the  American 
delegation  at  the  meeting  of  the  pre- 
paratory commission  for  UNESCO. 

He  contributed  telling  chapters  to 
"We  Saw  It  Happen"  (1938)  and 
"Days  of  Decision"  (1941),  and  was  a 
consultant  on  "The  British  and  Our- 
selves" (Survey  Graphic,  May  1945). 

Our  government  did  not  particularly 
care  whether  foreign  peoples  knew 


all   of   the   facts    about    us,   or    not. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal, 
when  so  much  imagination  was  being 
applied  to  public  service  here  at 
home,  our  foreign  service  was  still 
starved  for  information  with  which 
to  counteract  ignorance  and  build  un- 
derstanding about  the  United  States. 

In  so  important  a  post  as  London, 
most  of  the  Embassy's  information  in 
those  days  came  from  copies  of  dif- 
patches  from  other  foreign  missions 
to  the  State  Department.  The  Am- 
bassador and  his  chief  assistants  were 
well  informed  on  the  situation  in 
China,  for  example,  and  occasionally 
they  saw  "information  copies"  of  in- 
structions sent  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  its  diplomatic  mission  in  the 
field. 

But  of  up-to-date  information  from 
home,  and  about  home  affairs  not 
concerned  with  foreign  policy,  there 
was  little.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
came  sporadically.  The  Embassy 
library  was  a  musty  collection  of  State 
Department  documents,  Congres- 
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sional  Records,  and  a  meager  assort- 
ment of  reference  books. 

With  rare  exceptions,  members  of 
the  Embassy  staff  knew  little  more 
about  new  developments  in  American 
politics  or  trade  unionism  or  the  dust- 
bowl  or  public  works  or  progressive 
education  than  did  the  English  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  lived  and 
served. 

And  that,  as  every  American  knows 
who  remembers  prewar  England,  was 
a  strange  compound  of  travelers'  im- 
pressions, prejudices,  misconceptions, 
and  Hollywood  extravagance. 

A  New  Course  Charted 

In  1934,  Secretary  Hull  agreed  to 
start  sending  a  modest  wireless  bul- 
letin from  the  State  Department  to 
missions  abroad.  It  gave  them  ab- 
stracts of  State  Department  press  con- 
ferences and  speeches,  and  a  good 
deal  of  chit-chat  about  the  foreign 
service,  but  it  was  not  intended  for 
distribution  to  the  press  of  other 
countries.  If  an  editor  in  England 
wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on 
in  American  labor  legislation,  for  ex- 
ample, it  would  have  been  a  waste 
of  his  money  to  invite  any  but  the 
most  exceptional  Embassy  official  to 
lunch  at  Claridge's.  Better  informa- 
tion usually  came  from  Englishmen 
long  resident  in  America,'  or  from 
American  travelers,  or  from  the 
American  newspapers  that  were  so 
regularly  slow  in  arriving. 

For  significant  new  books  from  the 
United  States  —  those  too  specialized 
to  be  reprinted  by  English  publishers 
— the  British  were  dependent  upon 
the  library  of  the  English-Speaking 
Union,  heavily  scented  with  respec- 
tability and  conventional  good  will, 
or  upon  the  labyrinths  of  the  British 
Museum.  In  non  -  English  -  speaking 
capitals,  the  dearth  of  American 
scholarship  was,  of  course,  still  worse. 

By  now  the  change  has  been  star- 
tling and  heartening.  The  modest 
wireless  bulletin  of  1934  has  become  a 
daily  3,500-word  document  of  im- 
mense usefulness.  It  contains  the  full 
texts  of  important  official  pronounce- 
ments on  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
affairs,  and  a  selection  of  American 
editorial  comment,  as  well.  On  the 
morning  after  our  recent  election, 
many  embassies  abroad  were  able  to 
give  inquirers  a  fairly  complete  list 
of  the  new  members  of  Congress,  and 
some  biographical  material  about 
many  of  them. 

If  a   foreign   editorial    writer   now 


wants  to  comment  on  any  phase  of 
American  affairs,  he  can  be  sure  of 
having  the  texts  of  the  relevant  docu- 
ments before  him  as  he  writes.  This 
does  not  prevent  criticism  of  Ameri- 
can policies — no  information  service 
exists  to  do  that — but  it  prevents  the 
half-truths  or  untruths  that  come 
from  insufficient  information.  The 
facts  are  available  to  those  who  want 
them. 

Windows  Thrown  Open 

American  radio  programs,  short- 
waved  from  New  York  and  in  many 
cases  relayed  by  medium-wave,  are 
being  beamed  abroad  in  twenty-two 
languages,  bringing  news  and  views 
from  the  United  States  across  fron- 
tiers and  into  tens  of  thousands  of 
foreign  homes. 

If  a  foreign  orchestra  wants  to  play 
an  American  work,  it  can  find 
American  scores  on  loan  at  many  of 
our  embassies  and  legations.  If  a  for- 
eign school  or  women's  club  or 
farmers'  association  wants  to  show  a 
film  on  the  TVA,  or  on  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  or  on  the 
American  national  parks,  it  usually 
can  borrow  such  a  film  at  an  Ameri- 
can embassy. 

As  for  libraries,  the  United  States 
now  maintains  seventy-five  of  them 
in  forty-five  foreign  countries,  not  in- 
cluding eleven  information  centers  in 
former  enemy  territory  and  twenty- 
seven  cultural  institutes  in  Latin 
America. 

Some  statistician  at  the  State   De- 


partment has  estimated  that  these 
small  libraries  taken  together  served 
about  3,500,000  individual  users  in  the 
past  year.  They  answered  more  than 
192,000  reference  inquiries  in  Europe 
and  the  British  Commonwealth  alone. 

In  many  parts  of  Latin  America  the 
libraries  have  taken  the  form  of  cul- 
tural institutes  which  conduct  Eng- 
lish courses,  provide  lectures  in 
American  history,  and  have  become 
a  cherished  part  of  community  life. 

In  Bagdad  and  Beirut,  and  in  the 
other  chief  centers  of  the  Middle 
East,  books  have  opened  a  window 
on  America  to  the  Arab  world.  In 
India,  China,  and  southeast  Asia  the 
libraries  are  writing  a  new  and  ex- 
citing chapter  in  international  under- 
standing. 

The  story  of  the  libraries  has  al- 
ready been  told  in  detail  in  the  May 
1946  issue  of  Survey  Graphic.  It  re- 
mains only  to  add  the  considered 
judgment  that  they  are  an  example 
of  high  imagination  and  intelligence 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations.  Elmer  Davis,  whose  Office 
of  War  Information  blazed  a  pioneer 
trail  in  this  field  as  in  so  many  others, 
said  he  was  prouder  of  them  than 
of  any  other  single  achievement  of 
his  organization.  Their  influence  can- 
not be  measured  by  the  number  of 
their  users.  Each  book,  each  docu- 
ment in  them  ripples  out  in  concen- 
tric circles  and  becomes  an  ambassa- 
dor of  truth  and  understanding. 

Complementing  books  and  docu- 
ments, and  quite  as  important,  is  the 


Our  busy  library  in  Canton,  China — one  of  75  established  in  45  foreign  lands 
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Elmer  Davis  broadcasting  from  Algiers  during  the  war.  His  OWI  blazed  a 
pioneer  trail  in  setting  up  libraries  as  important  aids  to  good  foreign  relations 


presence  of  a  competent  staff  of  in 
formation  officers  now  stationed  in 
our  missions  abroad.  For  the  first 
time,  we  have  men  and  women  in 
our  foreign  embassies  whose  sole 
business  it  is  to  know  about  the 
United  States  and  to  make  that 
knowledge  available  wherever  they 
are.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
caliber  of  these  officers.  They  have 
been  carefully  chosen,  and  will  be  as 
carefully  rotated  so  that  their  under- 
standing of  America  will  not  grow 
stale  or  out-of-date. 

No  American  ambassador  or  min- 
ister would  do  without  the  informa- 
tion staff  or  the  libraries  now;  except 
perhaps  in  the  Russian-dominated 
area  of  eastern  Europe,  no  foreign 
government  would  willingly  see  them 
disappear. 

Behind  the  So-Called  Curtain 

Behind  the  so-called  "iron  curtain" 
the  new  United  States  Information 
Service  has  scored  some  of  its  most 
dramatic  successes  and  revealed  a  few 
of  its  most  serious  weaknesses.  The 
record  in  eastern  Europe  is  therefore 
worth  examining  in  some  detail. 

The  first  important  fact  in  the  rec- 
ord is  that  there  is  no  "iron  curtain" 
as  far  as  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service  is  concerned.  There  is, 
rather,  a  kind  of  iron  grille-work 
with  many  windows  and  many  blank 
spots.  The  United  States  cannot  reach 
all  the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe,  and 
it  cannot  use  all  the  media  of  in- 
formation freely.  But  it  can,  and  does, 
reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  east- 
ern Europeans,  including  those  who 


matter  most  through  their  posts  of 
political  or  intellectual  leadership. 

Short-wave  radio  is  the  greatest 
single  instrument  for  penetrating  this 
area  of  strict  censorship,  poor  com- 
munications, and  communist  propa- 
ganda. No  censorship  can  stop  a  ra- 
dio program  unless  a  censoring  gov- 
ernment decides,  as  the  Nazis  did,  to 
confiscate  radio  receiving  sets. 

Nobody  knows  exactly  how  many 
receiving  sets  exist  in  Soviet-domin- 
ated eastern  Europe.  But  Poles,  Hun- 
garians, Yugoslavs,  and  the  rest  have 
testified  again  and  again  to  the  value 


of  the  "Voice  of  America"  programs 
short-waved  from  New  York  and  re- 
layed from  Algiers  or  London.  These 
brought  immense  encouragement  to 
the  resistance  forces  during  the  war; 
they  are  bringing  straightforward  in- 
formation from  the  United  States  to- 
day. What  cannot  always  be  read  in 
an  eastern  European  newspaper — the 
exact  wording  of  an  American  diplo- 
matic note,  or  a  cross-section  of 
American  editorial  opinion  —  can  be 
heard  on  these  news-and-commentary 
programs  from  across  the  Atlantic. 

Yet  radio  too  often  goes  in  one  ear 
and  out  the  other.  The  printed  word 
remains  the  king  of  communication 
— except,  of  course,  for  illiterates, 
whom  radio  and  motion  pictures  can 
reach  with  unchallenged  supremacy. 
Therefore  it  is  important,  and  encour- 
aging, that  the  American  printed 
word  has  penetrated  eastern  Europe 
to  an  extent  far  greater  than  the 
American  public  realizes. 

Lights  Are  On 

Libraries  of  information  are  open 
now  not  only  in  Prague — which  one 
might  expect — but  in  Budapest,  So- 
fia, Bucharest,  Warsaw,  and  Hel- 
sinki. The  lights  of  American  scholar- 
ship, of  American  democratic  thought 
and  achievement  are  on  —  shining 
steady  and  strong  in  most  of  those 
countries.  They  do  not  penetrate  far 
beyond  the  capital  cities,  but  they  do 
shine  upon  thousands  every  month 


Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Carl  Van  Doren,  John  Foster  Dulles,  in  a  round 
table  discussion  on  democracy,  international  broadcast  of  the  State  Department 
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who  crowd  into  the  American  read- 
ing rooms,  dipping  into  American 
history  or  technology,  keeping  up 
with  the  serious  as  well  as  the  popu- 
lar magazines,  learning  that  our  na- 
tion is  not  as  bankrupt,  intellectually 
and  spiritually,  as  it  otherwise  may 
be  pictured  in  those  parts. 

Moreover,  wireless  bulletins  go  out 
from  the  local  American  Embassy 
every  day  into  the  offices  of  news- 
paper editors  and  government  offi- 
cials. If  their  papers  do  not  print  the 
text  of  what  Secretary  Byrnes  may 
have  said,  at  least  their  editors  and 
the  editors'  political  bosses  know  ex- 
actly what  he  said. 

Not  long  ago,  an  American  docu- 
mentary film  on  TVA  was  described 
to  Washington  as  a  "smash  hit"  in 
Transylvania,  an  area  that  most 
Americans  regard  as  remote  as  Togo- 
land.  American  picture  exhibits  have 
had  much  success  in  eastern  Europe 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  po- 
lice-state governments  may  impose. 

Only  in  one  country,  Yugoslavia, 
have  those  difficulties  been  serious. 
Marshal  Tito's  government  had  or- 
dered the  American  library  closed  for 
political  reasons.  The  Yugoslavs  com- 
plained that  the  American  Informa- 
tion Service  was  distributing  among 
their  citizens  the  texts  of  diplomatic 
notes  that  were  anti-Yugoslav,  and 
charged  that  it  was  seeking  to  stir 
up  opposition  to  the  Tito  regime. 
After  a  month  of  negotiations  the 
Yugoslav  Government  agreed  to  the 
reopening  of  the  library,  on  condition 
that  the  Information  Service  confine 
itself  to  giving  out  information  on 
life  in  the  United  States. 

In  closing  the  library,  Tito  was  go- 
ing much  further  than  the  Kremlin. 
For  in  Soviet  Russia  itself  the  United 
States  Information  Service  has  en- 
countered no  such  extreme  difficulty, 
although  effective  information  work 
in  Moscow  has  been  a  long,  slow  pull 
for  all  concerned. 

Only  a  small  American  library  has 
been  established  in  Moscow;  no  ra- 
dio program  in  Russian  comes  from 
the  United  States  as  yet.  Such  a  radio 
program  is  being  planned  as  soon  as 
some  technical  difficulties  of  trans- 
mission and  relay  can  be  overcome. 

Amerika 

Nonetheless,  the  wireless  bulletin 
has  been  reaching  high  Russian  offi- 
cials and  newspaper  editors  for  the 
past  two  years.  Moreover,  the  United 
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Our  magazine  for  the  USSR:  Life-sized,  with  Russian  text  and  many  illustrations 


States  has  a  welcomed  instrument  for 
reaching  an  estimated  half  million 
Russians  with  solid  information 
about  the  United  States,  in  Russian- 
language  text  plus  pictures.  This  is 
the  magazine  America,  started  dur- 
ing the  war  through  the  efforts  of 
Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman 
and  William  Chapman  White,  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  and  con- 
tinued by  the  State  Department  with 
the  full  approval  of  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. 

Though  the  Russians  permit  only  a 
circulation  of  50,000,  reliable  wit- 
nesses say  that  each  copy  of  the  mag- 
azine is  read  by  at  least  ten  Russian 
readers.  It  is  in  such  demand  that  on 
the  black  market  it  will  bring  a 
quarter  of  any  white-collar  man's 
monthly  salary.  If  a  copy  appears  on 
a  railroad  train  it  is  passed  from 


hand   to   hand,   read  cover  to  cover. 

America  contains  articles  and  pic- 
tures about  American  life  and  insti- 
tutions— about  our  farms  and  schools, 
our  voting  system,  our  theater  and 
music,  and  recently  about  some  of  the 
great  figures  of  American  literature. 
There  is  technical  perfection  in  its 
color  work,  and  nothing  published  in 
the  Soviet  Union  offers  an  exact 
counterpart.  The  British  bid  for  mu- 
tual understanding  is  a  newspaper, 
The  British  Ally,  printed  in  Russia 
and  enormously  popular  ever  since 
it  was  launched  in  wartime. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  shrug  one's  shoul- 
ders at  America  for  its  relatively 
small  circulation,  or  to  complain  that 
it  tends  to  put  our  best  foot  forward 
in  giving  Russians  a  somewhat  ideal- 
ized picture  of  the  United  States.  But 
it  is  futile  to  say  that  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
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crnmcnt  should  not  be  doing  this 
sort  of  thing — since  no  privately  pub- 
lished magazine  in  Russian  would  be 
allowed  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  conversant  with  the  endless 
distortions  of  the  Moscow  radio  can 
charge  with  more  plausibility  that 
America  is  a  useless  venture  because 
it  has  not  changed  the  ideas,  the 
character,  or  the  methods  of  the  Soviet 
dictatorship  in  its  international  deal- 
ings. Yet  the  usefulness  of  America 
is  precisely  that  it  does  not  argue,  it 
does  not  preach,  it  does  not  quarrel. 
It  is  content  to  do  an  affirmative  and 
long  range  job  on  the  Russian  mind. 

The  net  effect  of  reading  it  month 
after  month  can  scarcely  fail  to  lead 
some  Russians  to  grasp  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  social  progress  in  the 
United  States,  that  our  people  have 
faced  and  mastered  some  problems 
similar  to  theirs,  and  that  ours  is  a 
government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  and  not 
of,  by,  and  for  a  few  ruthless  capi- 
talists. By  its  very  restraint  it  should 
have  a  cumulative  influence  such  as 
no  amount  of  shrill  broadcasts  from 
the  Moscow  radio  can  possibly  have. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  judgment  of 
thoughtful  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners stationed  in  Moscow.  It  may 
be  a  frail  bridge  to  cross  the  chasm 
that  separates  us,  but  it  is  a  bridge. 

Truth  vs  Counter-propaganda 

The  greatest  danger  facing  the 
United  States  Information  Service, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  instrument  of 
counter-propaganda  against  Russian 
propaganda.  So  far  its  most  precious 
asset  has  been  the  objective  quality 
of  its  output.  It  has  sought  to  give 
body  and  spirit  to  the  aim  expressed 
by  President  Truman  last  year— "a 
full  and  fair  picture"  of  the  United 
States — which  means  that  its  subject 
matter  is  the  totality  of  American  life. 

In  doing  so,  however,  it  seeks  to 
clarify  American  diplomatic  policy; 
and  among  those  who  direct  it  there 
are  signs  of  what  may  become  an  ob- 
session with  Russia.  Some  of  this  is 
a  product  of  political  necessity.  When 
the  State  Department  sought  its 
funds  from  Congress  last  winter  it 
harped  on  the  need  of  counteracting 
Russian  propaganda  and  Russian  in- 
fluence in  Europe.  No  witness  before 
the  appropriations  committees  of 
Congress  was  as  persuasive  as  Mr. 
Harriman,  at  that  time  just  returned 
from  his  post  in  Moscow.  The  con- 


gressmen did  not  care  deeply  about 
providing  a  steady  flow  of  truth 
about  America  in  western  Europe,  in 
the  Arab  countries,  in  the  Far  East; 
they  wanted  above  all  to  spread 
American  facts  and  ideas  in  Russian 
Europe. 

A  Challenge 

Now  there  is  no  question  but  that 
eastern  Europe  constitutes  a  challenge 
to  any  American  information  service, 
public  or  private.  It  is  necessary  to 
get  the  day-to-day  facts  of  our  foreign 
policy  to  the  attention  of  officials  and 
editors  there,  and  to  the  public  wher- 
ever possible. 

But  it  would  be  a  tragic  error  to 
allow  our  diplomatic  needs  in  eastern 
Europe  to  twist  the  character  and  dis- 
tort the  emphasis  of  the  United  States 
Information  Service  as  a  whole.  If  by 
some  trick  of  smooth  promotion  in 
Bulgaria  the  entire  population  of  So- 
fia could  be  induced  to  wave  Ameri- 
can flags,  it  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  peace  and  understanding  in 
the  world.  It  certainly  would  not  ad- 
vance American  interests  if,  at  the 
same  time,  the  long  range  work  of 
the  Information  Service  were  allowed 
to  wither  in  Bombay  or  Beirut  or 
Brussels  for  lack  of  funds  or  lack  of 
interest. 

True,  it  is  important  that  Secre- 
tary Byrnes'  views  on  the  Trieste  is- 
sue should  be  fully,  accurately,  and 
promptly  reported,  throughout  eastern 
Europe  as  elsewhere.  Is  it  not  equally 
important  over  the  long  haul  for  the 
facts  about  the  structure  of  Congress, 
or  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority,  or 
the  soil  conservation  program,  or  our 
public  school  system,  to  be  made 


available  to  those  everywhere  who 
want  and  need  to  know  about  them? 

So  far,  the  record  of  the  State  De- 
partment in  this  aspect  of  its  infor- 
mation work  has  been  admirable.  Mr. 
Byrnes  himself  has  told  us  that  the 
temple  of  peace  cannot  be  built  in  a 
year,  and  his  chief  assistants  arc  per- 
fectly aware  that  even  tolerably  good 
relations  with  Russia  will  take  years 
of  patience  to  achieve.  Yet  there  is 
always  the  temptation  to  use  radio 
and  other  information  media  as  mere 
instruments  of  diplomatic  back-chat. 
More  seriously,  there  is  always  the 
pressure  upon  the  policy  planners  in 
the  information  field  to  spend  three 
fourths  of  their  time  on  day-to-day 
problems  of  how  to  answer  this  or 
that  Russian  charge,  on  what  to  in- 
clude in  this  or  that  broadcast  to  the 
Balkans. 

The  real  way  to  counteract  Soviet 
propaganda  overseas  is  not  by  crude 
or  blatant  counter-measures.  Those 
who  direct  our  economic  foreign 
policy  for  Mr.  Byrnes  know  that 
western  and  eastern  Europe  alike  can 
resist  Russian  pressure  only  if  they 
arc  healthy,  productive,  and  intern- 
ally strong.  The  emphasis  of  Ameri- 
can economic  foreign  policy  has 
therefore  been  placed  on  the  recon- 
struction of  war-torn  areas,  and  on 
the  rehabilitation  of  industries  and 
farms  with  the  help  of  American 
loans  and  relief. 

In  the  same  indirect  way,  an  Ameri- 
can information  service  can  counter- 
act the  pressure  of  Russian  propa- 
ganda by  making  available  steadily 
a  picture  of  America  as  it  really  is. 
If  the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe  and 


THE  PREAMBLE  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  UNESCO 
Declaration  of  the  Governments 


That  since  wars  begin  in  the  minds 
of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men  that 
the  defenses  of  peace  must  be  con- 
structed; 

That  ignorance  of  each  other's  ways 
and  lives  has  been  a  common  cause, 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  of 
that  suspicion  and  mistrust  between 
the  peoples  of  the  world  through  which 
their  differences  have  all  too  often 
broken  out  in  war; 

That  the  great  and  terrible  war  which 
has  now  ended  was  a  war  made  pos- 
sible by  the  denial  of  the  democratic 
principles  of  the  dignity,  equality,  and 
mutual  respect  of  men,  and  by  the  pro- 
pagation, in  their  place,  through  ig- 


norance and  prejudice,  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  inequality  of  men  and  races; 

That  the  wide  diffusion  of  culture, 
and  the  education  of  humanity  for  jus- 
tice and  liberty  and  peace  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  dignity  of  man  and 
constitute  a  sacred  duty  which  all  the 
nations  must  fulfill  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
assistance  and  concern; 

That  a  peace  based  exclusively  upom 
the  political  and  economic  arrange- 
ments of  governments  would  not  be  a 
peace  which  could  secure  the  unani- 
mous, lasting  and  sincere  support  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
peace  must  therefore  be  founded,  if  it 
is  not  t«  fail,  upon  the  intellectual  and 
moral  solidarity  of  mankind. 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  Benton   (left)   and  other  leaders  look  on  as 
President  Truman  signs  the  bill  making  the  United  States  a  member  of  UNESCO 
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elsewhere  know  our  historic  back- 
ground and  our  problems  as  well  as 
our  achievements  in  many  fields,  they 
will  be  more  receptive  to  our  present 
aims,  less  suspicious  of  them.  They 
will  know  our  strength  as  well  as  our 
weaknesses;  our  fundamental  de- 
cency, our  sincerity,  whatever  the 
Moscow  or  any  other  radio  may  tell 
them  to  the  contrary. 

Seeds  of  Understanding 

The  cultural  relations  of  our  own 
government  both  at  home  and  abroad 
can  be  at  least  as  valuable  as  radio 
broadcasts  on  immediate  and  con- 
troversial issues.  The  meetings  in  this 
country  of  the  United  Nations  Coun- 
cil, the  Assembly,  and  Commissions 
afford  unexampled  contacts.  A  visit  by 
a  foreign  newspaper  editor  can  dispel 
many  of  the  myths  implanted  by  Rus- 
sian propaganda.  My  guess  is  that 
this  was  the  case  with  Ilya  Ehren- 
burg,  the  Soviet's  ace  war  writer,  who 
seemed  to  come  here  with  his  mind 
closed  to  any  impressions  that  might 
clash  with  his  orthodox  prejudices. 
Exchange  of  students  and  teachers, 
of  professional,  labor,  and  business 
groups,  with  Latin  America  or  the 
Middle  East,  should  sow  the  seeds  of 
long  term  understanding. 

The  new  Congress  will  help  enor- 
mously toward  foreign  understanding 
of  America  if  it  passes  the  Cultural 


Relations  bill  which  was  introduced 
last  year  by  Congressman  Sol  Bloom 
of  New  York.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
State  Department  to  engage  in  cul- 
tural activities  throughout  the  world. 
Until  now,  the  law  has  limited  such 
government-sponsored  "exchange  of 
persons"  chiefly  to  Latin  America, 
and  Washington  has  been  able  to 
lend  its  technicians  only  to  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  Cultural  Relations  bill  was 
caught  in  the  legislative  jam  the  last 
day  of  the  old  Congress,  although  it 
had  passed  the  House  and  been  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  State  De- 
partment hopes  the  bill  will  be  rein- 
troduced  and  passed  in  the  early  days 
of  the  new  session  in  January.  Other- 
wise the  United  States  will  have 
muffed  one  of  the  great  opportunities 
to  take  concrete  action  for  peace. 

Enter  UNESCO 

An  opportunity  that  has  not  been 
missed  in  the  cultural  field  is  sum- 
med up  in  the  letters  UNESCO — the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Cultural 
and  Scientific  Organization.  Here  was 
a  noble  and  even  grandiose  enterprise 
which  Congress  accepted  cheerfully, 
together  with  our  other  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations.  The  story 
of  UNESCO  is  a  chapter  that  has  just 
begun. 


It  was  Archibald  MacLeish,  above 
all  others,  who  during  his  term  as 
'  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  recog- 
nized that  the  United  Nations  would 
be  incomplete  without  an  organiza- 
tion to  promote  the  flow  of  knowledge 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
UNESCO  is  now  one  of  the  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  its  headquarters  in  Paris. 

Its  Constitution,  adopted  in  London 
on  November  1,  1945,  contains  a  pre- 
amble which  in  its  prose  and  its  po- 
litical thinking  is  more  eloquent  than 
the  San  Francisco  Charter  itself  (see 
box,  page  496). 

But  how  were  its  brave  and  thrill- 
ing words  to  be  put  into  practice? 
Once  the  agency  was  established  and 
its  constitution  ratified,  what  should 
it  do?  Even  without  Russia,  which 
was  not  a  member  and  as  yet  has 
shown  no  interest  in  joining,  there 
were  many  different  and  often  clash- 
ing conceptions. 

The  liberated  countries  of  Europe 
thought  UNESCO's  first  task  should 
be  the  educational  reconstruction  of 
a  shattered  Continent.  The  French, 
with  the  support  of  some  western 
European  and  British  scholars,  con- 
ceived it  as  a  mere  successor  to  the 
old  Institute  of  Intellectual  Coopera- 
tion. Americans  insisted  it  must  as 
well  concern  itself  with  media  of 
(Continued  on  page  512) 
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The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free 

But  what  forces  can  we  count  on  to  push  for  the  liberties  that  make  for  truth 
— against  the  resistance  of  so  many  privileged  agencies,  so  much  national  fear? 

ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 


HERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  WE  ARE 
so  accustomed  to  regard  our  freedom- 
loving  country  as  setting  the  gauge 
for  world  democracy  that  we  accept 
without  question  our  forms  of  free 
communication  as  a  pattern  for  all 
peoples.  The  case  is  so  obvious  to  us 
that  we  think  of  no  alternatives. 

Therefore,  it  shocks  and  annoys  us 
when  we  run  up  against  intransigent 
Russians  who  persist  in  viewing  our 
freedoms  as  illusions,  tied  to  the 
wheels  of  a  free  enterprise  system 
dominated  by  great  monopolies.  We 
are  geared,  they  maintain,  to  a  sys- 
tem which  denies  the  claims  of  the 
common  people.  Our  press,  movies 
and  radio,  they  say,  convey  only  what 
our  capitalist  masters  permit  us  to 
read,  see,  and  hear.  The  drive  for 
profit  alone,  they  hold,  determines 
the  character  of  our  channels  of  com- 
munication; and  except  for  the  films, 
profit  is  made  through  commercial 
advertising. 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand, 
conceive  of  freedom  of  communica- 
tion in  terms  of  what  serves  the  poli- 
cies of  their  government.  To  their 
mind  what  serves  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment must  serve  the  people,  for  the 
two  are  one.  No  conflict  of  interest, 
they  submit,  can  mark  a  country  in 
which  everything  is  owned  and  man- 
aged by  the  state  in  the  interest  of 
the  people. 

This  clash  in  viewpoints  is  sharply 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  Russian 
scientists  who  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  were  so  confused  by  reading 
conflicting  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
same  happenings  that  they  could  not 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  facts. 
"What  are  we  to  believe,"  they  asked, 
"when  one  newspaper  plays  up  an 
event  and  another  plays  it  down? 
Now  in  the  Soviet  Union  we  have 
no  such  difficulty.  When  we  see  an 
account  in  Pravda  we  know  at  once 
both  the  truth  and  what  importance 
it  has."  The  idea  of  independent  edi- 
torial judgments  was  as  unfamiliar 
and  painful  to  them  as  to  a  young 
American  of  my  acquaintance  who, 
raised  in  Soviet  schools,  found  his 
hardest  task  on  getting  back  home 


— By  the  director  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  all  his  adult 
life  a  tireless  fighter  for  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

New  England  born  and  Harvard 
educated,  Mr.  Baldwin's  early  career 
was  as  sociologist  and  social  worker. 
But  his  outstanding  achievements 
have  been  in  his  present  post,  which 
he  has  held  since  1917. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
International  League  for  the  Rights 
of  Man,  treasurer  of  the  India  League 
of  America,  trustee  of  the  Robert 
Marshall  Civil  Liberties  Trust. 

Author  of  many  pamphlets  and 
articles  in  his  special  field,  Mr.  Bald- 
win in  1938  gave  the  Godkin  Lectures 
at  Harvard  University  on  "Civil 
Liberties  and  Industrial  Conflict." 


was  "to  make  up  his  own  mind,"  after 
so  long  having  had  it  made  up  for 
him. 

This  conflict  between  the  extremes 
of  the  Russian  system  and  our  own 
presents  the  most  dramatic  of  the 
obstacles  to  world  freedom  of  com- 
munication, but  a  host  of  others 
stands  in  the  way.  The  ordered  flow 
of  communication  is  blocked  even  in 
our  own  democracy. 

Obstacles  to  Communication 

Between  us  and  other  peoples  lie 
barriers  of  tariffs  and  taxes  on  mo- 
tion pictures;  censorship  (moral  and 
political)  of  films  and  printed  matter; 
political  restrictions  on  passports  and 
visas;  copyright  complications;  gov- 
ernment control  of  radio  virtually 
everywhere  outside  the  United  States; 
discriminatory  cable  rates  fixed  for 
favored  customers  both  by  public  and 
private  lines. 

Indeed  the  only  worldwide  means 
of  free  communication  today  is  the 
first-class  mail.  Even  that  is  subject 
to  censorship  in  warring  and  occu- 
pied countries,  and  to  secret  inspec- 
tion under  many  dictatorships. 

The  admitted  restraints  in  law, 
custom,  and  trade  practices  stem  from 
three  major  influences  —  nationalistic 
interests  and  fears;  monopoly  privi- 


lege; concern  for  the  protection  of 
morals.  Hence,  "they  say"  subversive 
political  ideas  and  dangerous  foreign 
isms  must  be  kept  out.  Communist 
propaganda  must  be  suppressed. 
Heresies  of  anarchism  and  revolution- 
ary Trotskyism  must  be  banned. 
Colonial  countries  must  be  protected 
from  influences  disturbing  the  im- 
perialist peace.  Profits  in  the  home 
country  must  not  be  undermined  by 
cheap  foreign  films  and  books.  Sala- 
cious French  films,  "degenerate"  birth 
control  information,  and  all  other 
obscenity  must  be  taboo.  Protestant 
propaganda  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, especially  that  of  the  persistent 
antichurch  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  must 
be  checked  by  a  ban  on  its  agents  and 
literature. 

Some  see  in  this  welter  of  controls 
the  natural  result  of  nationalism;  they 
therefore  despair  of  any  remedy  short 
of  an  international  authority  set  above 
national  sovereignty.  Arrangements 
by  treaty  or  convention  to  promote 
the  free  flow  of  information  and 
opinion  between  nations,  these  pessi- 
mists regard  as  wholly  impracticable 
in  a  world  so  loosely  knit,  so  diver- 
gent in  development.  With  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  world  il- 
literate and  two  thirds  living  under 
autocratic  governments,  what  chance 
has  a  rational  concept  of  democratic 
freedom  of  communication?  In  the 
absence  of  a  secondary  international 
language,  what  order  of  benefit  could 
be  achieved  by  opening  up  channels 
for  communications  which  so  few 
would  understand? 

Counsels  of  Inaction 

Such  arguments  for  inaction  belong 
to  the  school  which  regards  as  hope- 
less anything  short  of  world  govern- 
ment, or  to  the  perfectionism  which 
demands  the  accomplishment  of  in- 
ternal democracy  as  basic  to  sound 
international  arrangements.  But  such 
arguments  ignore  the  obvious  pro- 
cesses of  change  by  which  we  pro- 
ceed from  where  we  are  to  where  we 
want  to  go  by  the  most  practical 
means  at  hand.  Where  we  are  is 
clearly  in  a  world  in  transition.  We 
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can  move  only  forward  to  a  new  or- 
der of  international  adjustments,  or 
back  to  the  familiar  moorings  of  the 
status  quo.  The  untried  new  is  natur- 
ally weak;  the  tested  old  is  strong. 

Democracy  is  in  its  beginnings. 
Even  in  the  United  States,  strongest 
of  all  the  democracies  and  more  se- 
cure in  its  liberties  than  ever  before 
in  its  history,  what  is  the  sum  total 
of  democratic  institutions,  public  and 
private  together?  Probably  not  higher 
than  a  third.  And  in  the  democratic 
picture,  the  place  of  our  communica- 
tions system — radio,  press,  and  motion 
pictures — is  by  no  means  secure. 

To  proceed  from  the  present  stage 
to  a  better,  plainly  requires  the  com- 
promises inherent  in  so  divergent  a 
world  of  nations,  so  incompletely 
democratic  anywhere.  Those  compro- 
mises can  be  arranged  most  practic- 
ally through  international  agreements 
which  would  not  interfere  with  the 
"domestic  concerns"  of  states  and  yet 
which  would  profoundly  affect  their 
relations  in  the  exchange  of  news, 
opinion,  and  cultural  expansion. 

For  almost  a  hundred  years,  the 
world  has  followed  precisely  this  pat- 
tern in  the  highly  successful  operation 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  The 
many  international  conferences  on 
telecommunications  have  brought 
some  order  out  of  radio  and  the 
cables.  The  pattern  they  set  furnishes 
the  rather  obvious  design  for  the  next 
major  moves  toward  wider  freedom 
of  communication,  not  on  technical 
but  on  political  grounds. 

Forces  for  Freedom 

But  what  forces  can  be  counted  on 
to  push  international  freedom  against 
the  resistances  of  so  many  privileged 
bodies,  so  much  national  fear  and 
authority?  The  new  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  have  grappled  with 
the  problem,  and  already  both  UN- 
ESCO and  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  are  committed  to  tack- 
ling the  "mass  media"  of  communica- 
tion in  the  spirit  of  worldwide 
freedom.  Indeed  that  field  of  inquiry 
is  a  first  charge  on  both  agencies. 

When  the  UN  Charter  was  drafted 
at  San  Francisco,  so  much  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  for  world  free- 
dom, particularly  by  American  spokes- 
men, that  the  human  rights  guaran- 
tees were  specifically  interpreted  by 
the  American  delegation  as  including 
freedom  of  information.  The  first 
subcommission  recommended  bv  the 


Economic  and  Social  Council  was  one 
on  freedom  of  information  and  of 
the  press,  though  the  Russians,  reluc- 
tantly accepting  it,  countered  with 
proposals  for  two  subcommissions  on 
the  protection  of  minorities  and  on 
the  prevention  of  discrimination.  The 
move  the  Russians  thought  was  aimed 
at  their  weak  spot  they  turned  against 
the  weak  spots  of  the  democracies. 

The  UNESCO  conferences  have 
been  marked  by  an  unprecedented 
concern  on  the  part  of  intellectuals 
with  the  problems  of  press,  radio, 
printed  matter,  and  motion  pictures. 
It  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  the  field 
is  to  be  occupied  by  that  agency  or 
by  the  United  Nations  subcommis- 
sion, or  by  both.  As  the  patterns  ap- 
pear to  be  shaping,  it  will  be  left  to 
the  United  Nations  to  call  interna- 
tional conferences  which  by  conven- 
tions and  treaties  would  remove  or 
reduce  the  obstacles  to  free  flow  of 
news  and  opinion,  with  UNESCO  as 
a  cultural  agency  using  the  facilities 
so  freed.  But  both  the  subcommission 
and  UNESCO  may  be  anticipated  by 
the  United  Nations  Assembly  itself. 
In  November  its  Social,  Humanitar- 
ian and  Cultural  Committee  approved 
a  Philippine  introduced  resolution 
calling  for  an  international  press  con- 
ference covering  radio,  movies,  and 
all  printed  matter. 

The  question  behind  all  these 
promising  steps  is,  of  course,  how  far 
they  really  represent  forces  capable  of 
accomplishing  the  high  purposes  they 
envision.  The  initial  drive  plainly 
comes  from  the  United  States,  both 
through  the  State  Department  and 
through  private  agencies,  professional 
and  civic. 

Leadership  in  the  press  field  has 
been  taken  for  some  years  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors which  sent  a  commission  around 
the  world  to  get  in  touch  with  editors 
and  publishers  everywhere.  A  per- 
sonal crusade  was  also  waged  for 
many  years  in  the  limited  area  of  the 
great  press  associations  .  by  Kent 
Cooper  as  president  of  the  Associated 
Press.  He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  breaking  the  British  monopoly  of 
the  cables  and  in  extending  the 
American  concept  of  a  private,  coop- 
erative newsgathering  agency. 

Restrictions  on  the  import  and  mar- 
keting of  American  films  in  the 
highly  profitable  foreign  market 
aroused  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion to  bring  strong  pressures  on  the 
State  Department,  resulting  in  inevit- 


able concessions  to  foreign  film  pro- 
ducers to  market  their  films  in  the 
United  States.  The  film  industry,  like 
others,  has  learned  that  freedom  is  a 
two-way  street. 

Radio  presents  a  very  different 
problem  because  international  broad- 
casting cannot  be  organized  on  the 
American  basis,  using  advertising 
revenue  as  its  sole  support.  Shortwave 
broadcasting  is  now  a  government 
monopoly  here  as  elsewhere.  It  can 
hardly  be  anything  else,  though  the 
proposals  made  by  David  Sarnoff  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  for 
a  mixed  private-government  opera- 
tion should  free  international  radio 
from  the  constraint,  here  and  else- 
where, of  carrying  only  voices  offi- 
cially approved. 

The  American  communications  in- 
dustries have  not  yet  taken  the  lead- 
ership in  framing  policy  that  these 
excursions  into  the  field  might  imply. 
The  initiative  has  so  far  come  from 
government.  One  great  obstacle  to 
leadership  is  the  lack  of  cooperation 
between  radio,  press,  and  movies. 

Meetings  called  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  from  1944  to 
1946  to  discuss  policies  and  program 
brought  the  leading  representatives  of 
these  industries  together  on  that  prob- 
lem for  the  first  time;  and  many  of 
them  had  to  be  introduced  to  one 
another  through  the  Union. 

Only  a  series  of  meetings  with 
government  representatives  and  the 
lawyers  and  experts  of  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  finally  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  top  men  of  the  industries 
to  agree  that,  despite  their  different 
commercial  and  technical  problems, 
they  had  a  common  stake  in  freedom 
of  information.  With  their  disinter- 
ested friends  in  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  they  came  to  see  that  the 
salvation  of  free  enterprise  in  Ameri- 
can communications  ties  in  their  so 
serving  the  public  at  home  and 
abroad  that  no  demand  for  govern- 
ment regulation  or  intervention  will 


arise. 


American  Expansion 


Fears  are  expressed,  however,  that 
the  quasi-monopolistic  character  of 
the  dominant  agencies  in  American 
communications  may  lead  to  an  at- 
tempt to  control  such  communica- 
tions throughout  the  world.  American 
movies  may,  it  is  contended,  flood 
foreign  markets  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  films.  Facsimile  newspapers 
made  in  the  USA  may  blanket  the 
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world.  Enterprising  American  pub- 
lishers would  promote  a  Reader's 
Digest  in  every  language,  a  Time  in 
most  countries.  U.  S.  government 
funds  plus  the  "program  genius"  of 
American  radio  may  drown  out  all 
other  voices. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Ameri- 
can expansionist  enterprise  in  foreign 
fields  has  behind  it  a  strong  drive. 
It  is  frequently  contended  indeed  that 
the  success  of  free  enterprise  in  the 
USA  depends  on  the  development 
of  foreign  markets.  But  the  character 
of  our  influence  on  communications 
abroad  will  depend  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  related  industries  at 
home.  If  only  monopolies  enter  the 
field,  the  results  on  freedom  of  opin- 
ion obviously  would  be  disastrous. 

However,  if  the  government's  anti- 
trust suits  succeed  in  the  future  as 
they  have  partially  succeeded  in  the 
past  in  checking  the  tendencies  to 
monopoly,  the  opportunities  for  di- 
versity of  ownership  in  the  agencies 
of  communications  should  be  great. 
Given  such  chances  for  new  leaders 
and  new  capital,  the  voices  from  the 
United  States  could  be  counted  on  to 
express  the  many  facets  of  American 
life  and  purpose.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  fields,  international  freedom  is 
dependent  largely  on  controls  within 
the  nations,  just  as  reciprocally,  na- 
tional freedoms  are  affected  by  in- 
ternational obligations  and  practices. 

Implementation  of  Rights 

The  problem  of  monopoly  in  the 
United  States  cannot  be  brushed  aside 
in  the  communications  field  as  easily 
as  in  others;  nor  left  wholly  to  anti- 
trust action.  Both  political  and  eco- 
nomic considerations  enter  into  it,  as 
Morris  Ernst  has  demonstrated  in  his 
recent  book  "The  First  Freedom," 
an  eye  opener  to  those  who  think  in 
terms  of  an  established  freedom  of 
press,  radio,  and  movies  simply  be- 
cause we  have  a  free  competitive  sys- 
tem. To  insure  opportunities  for  the 
"little  fellows"  to  enter  the  communi- 
cations fields  and  to  stay  in  them,  a 
complex  of  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative remedies  is  necessary  —  with 
safeguards  against  admitted  evils  of 
governmental  controls  or  censorship. 
The  delicate  process  of  reconciling 
government  with  liberty  is  nowhere 
more  significant  than  here. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion, long  accustomed  to  opposing  gov- 
ernment as  the  restraining  force  on 
our  liberties,  has  turned  to  the  law, 
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with  government  intervention  —  not 
control  or  censorship — as  the  means 
to  insure  fair  practices  in  communica- 
tions. A  careful  study  of  facts  and 
proposed  remedies  by  the  ACLU* 
has  turned  up  over  eighty  different 
proposals  to  improve  our  radio,  press, 
and  movies.  Not  all  of  these  are  worth 
serious  consideration,  but  the  very 
number  indicates  the  size  and  divers- 
ity of  the  problem.  The  underlying 
consideration  in  adopting  any  of  them 
is  plainly  the  right  of  the  public  to 
see,  read,  and  hear  freely  all  opinions, 
facts,  and  views,  and  to  establish  the 
easiest  means  for  reaching  what  Mr. 
Ernst  has  long  described  as  the  "mar- 
ket place  of  thought." 

In  other  countries  the  forces  driv- 
ing toward  internationalism  in  com- 
munications are  far  weaker  than  in 
the  United  States.  Government  mon- 
opolies or  controls  in  many  countries 
leave  narrow  areas  for  private  pres- 
sures, or  the  initiative  of  communica- 
tions enterprises.  Yet  the  popular 
forces  in  every  country — except  in  the 
dictatorships,  where  there  are  none — 
have  as  great  a  stake  as  have  we.  It 
is  significant  that  over  half  the  non- 
governmental agencies  so  far  listed  by 
the  United  Nations  as  concerned  with 
United  Nations  problems  (and  they 
are  about  all  there  are)  are  American. 
Therefore  it  would  appear  inevitable 
that  outside  the  official  spheres  of 
government  the  major  pressures  for 
world  freedom  of  information  should 
come  from  the  United  States.  Our 
leadership  may  well  determine  the 
form  and  character  which  interna- 

*  Made  in  part  with  the  aid  of  the  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  fund  of  Survey  Associates. 


tional  communication  will  assume. 

But  our  leadership  is  confronted  by 
tendencies  in  other  major  countries 
toward  government  monopolies  and 
controls  which  are  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  our  dominant  private  enter- 
prise system.  That  they  can  be  recon- 
ciled on  a  practical  basis  has  been 
shown  by  the  agreements  entered  into 
by  our  press  associations  with  the 
official  Russian  TASS  and  others,  by 
the  accords  reached  on  quotas  and 
taxes  for  motion  pictures  in  countries 
where  their  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution are  government  enterprises, 
and  by  the  re-broadcasting  arrange- 
ments in  radio  between  our  private 
companies  and  governmental  corpor- 
ations controlling  radio  abroad. 

It  is  contended,  may  well  be  true, 
that  it  will  be  easier  to  reconcile  in 
practice — not,  of  course,  in  principle 
—  the  publicly  owned  or  regulated 
agencies  abroad  and  our  own,  be- 
cause elsewhere  the  profit  drive  is 
subordinated  to  public  service  under 
government  ownership. 

Chances  of  Concert 

The  chances  of  success  in  the  near 
future  in  bringing  order  out  of  the 
present  chaos  of  obstacles  and  re- 
straints on  international  communica- 
tion seem  reasonably  bright.  They  de- 
pend, at  bottom,  on  whether  the 
United  Nations  agencies  are  able  to 
fulfill  their  functions.  No  indepen- 
dent accord  is  likely  to  succeed,  de- 
spite the  precedent  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union.  But  the  United  Na- 
tions is,  as  the  French  put  it,  now 
"seized"  with  these  problems  through 
UNESCO,  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  and  the  Assembly. 

The  pressure  for  action  is  sufficient  to 
guarantee  serious  attempts.  The  need 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  con- 
tact in  framing  and  carrying  out  any 
intelligent  program  of  democratic  ad- 
vance is  imperative.  "Iron  curtains" 
can  be  lifted  by  reciprocity  and  self- 
interest  in  access  to  what  all  peoples 
want,  when  the  suspicions  and  fears 
of  their  governments  are  overcome. 

It  is  perhaps  trite  to  observe  that 
the  prospects  of  peace  depend  on  the 
knowledge,  confidence,  and  mutual 
concerns  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
If  governments  stand  in  the  way  they 
can  be  pushed  by  popular  forces,  once 
these  are  reasonably  well-informed, 
toward  measures  essential  to  the  crea- 
tion of  that  unity  of  mankind  which 
has  been  so  long  delayed  beyond  its 
universal  aspiration. 
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SCANNING  THE  SECRETS  OF  SPACE 

(Continued  from   page  471) 


in  radio,  communications,  electronics, 
and  related  fields  are  carried  on  by  a 
staff  of  scientists  and  engineers  on  a 
worldwide  scale;  for  today,  man  is 
able  to  "communicate  orally"  around 
the  earth. 

Power  for  Good  or  Evil 

Or  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. For  long  years  the  portals  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Company 
carried  the  inscription,  Nations  Shall 
Spea^  Peice  Unto  Nations.  But  there 
came  a  day  when  those  words  over 
the  doorway  in  London  were  illumi- 
nated by  fire  while  exploding  bombs 
and  rockets  shattered  the  surrounding 
area.  Some  of  the  missiles  were  even 
guided  to  the  London  target  by  radio. 

So  we  see  how  important  it  is  for 
man,  in  his  efforts  to  reestablish  peace 
throughout  the  world,  to  harness 
radio  as  a  constructive  aid  in  human 
affairs.  Man's  highest  motives  and 
hopes,  including  the  slogan  Nations 
Shall  Speaf^  Peace  Unto  Nations,  will 
go  for  naught  unless  all  nations  use 
communications  for  peace  with  the 
same  determination  that  they  are  used 
for  war. 

War  revealed,  in  a  spectacular  way, 
the  vital  significance  of  communica- 
tions. In  a  world  that  is  struggling 
for  rehabilitation  from  its  ravages, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  communications 
represent  an  important  factor  in  hu- 
man affairs  and  in  any  formula  for 
peace.  All  forms  of  electric  com- 
munication— telegraph,  telephone,  and 
radio — now  are  woven  through  the 
pattern  of  international  relations.  Of 
these,  radio  is  the  most  powerful  be- 
cause of  its  speed  and  its  ability  to 
reach  all  nations  regardless  of  bar- 
riers, whether  oceans,  mountains, 
deserts,  frontiers,  or  censorship.  It  can 
spea\  any  tongue;  it  can  spea^  as  the 
voice  of  freedom  or  as  the  voice  of 
dictatorship. 

The  power  of  radio  for  good  or  for 
evil  does  not  rest  within  the  electron 
tube  but  within  the  minds  of  men. 
They  determine  to  what  use  we  put 
this  modern  means  of  communication, 
which  encircles  the  globe  and  travels 
with  the  speed  of  light.  We  have 
crossed  the  threshold  of  television  do- 
mestically and  are  approaching  inter- 
national television.  Thus,  we  see  how 
radio  has  helped  to  shrivel  the  size 


of  the  earth;  we  behold  its  great  pow- 
er and  the  challenge  which  science 
hurls  at  mankind. 

During  the  war,  radio  did  a  tre- 
mendously effective  job,  and  demands 
of  war  upon  science  revolutionized 
communications.  But,  today,  we  have 
at  our  disposal  new  electronic  devices 
which  make  radio  an  even  more  pow- 
erful world  force.  By  giving  a  fair 
and  balanced  picture  of  world  rela- 
tionships and  by  honest  dissemination 
of  facts  and  news,  radio  can  be  used 
to  help  achieve  a  lasting  peace. 

Every  country  realizes  the  need  for 
a  powerful  globe-encircling  voice.  It 
is  vital  for  friendship,  for  trade,  for 
commerce.  As  part  of  its  contribution, 
the  United  States  must  develop  an 
adequate  plan  for  international  broad- 
casting. 

When  World  War  II  began,  Great 


Britain  was  at  the  forefront  in  inter- 
national broadcasting  through  the  use 
of  its  empire  system  of  short  wave 
stations. 

Russia,  too,  had  erected  within  her 
borders  powerful  broadcasting  sta- 
tions from  which  programs  continue 
to  reach  all  of  Europe  and  are  beamed 
to  the  East,  to  South  America,  and  to 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Germany,  before  and  during  the 
war,  operated  a  most  extensive  system 
of  worldwide  broadcasting.  Its  pro- 
grams of  propaganda,  developed  to  a 
point  of  psychological  warfare,  were 
a  vital  part  of  its  aggressions  upon 
humanity. 

Ups  and  Downs  in  Our  Position 

By  comparison,  the  international 
short  wave  broadcasting  operations  of 
America,  before  the  war,  were  insig- 
nificant. During  the  war,  a  number 
of  additional  stations  were  erected  and 
the  service  substantially  expanded. 
The  U.  S.  government  financed  this 


"Voice  of  Peace"-the  Sarnoff  Plans 

I.  For  United  States  Worldwide  Broadcasting  (1943) 


1.  That    the    United    States    govern- 
ment   and    the    American    broadcasting 
industry   cooperate   on   a   public  service 
basis.    Only    the   government   can   make 
known    to    the    world    the    nation's   for- 
eign   policy,    or    provide    the    financial 
means  commensurate  with  the  task.    On 
the     other    hand,     private     industry     is 
needed  to  lend  its  initiative,   ingenuity, 
and  experience  to  make  this  exposition 
effective. 

2.  That   a   public  corporation  be  or- 
ganized for  this  purpose  and  that  it  be 
charged  with   the  responsibility  for  do- 
ing the  job.  The  corporation  might  be 
owned    jointly    by   government    and    in- 
dustry. 

3.  Such  a   public  corporation   should 
derive  its  legal  authority  from  Congress 
through  enactment  of  a  bill  that  would 
define     specifically     the     purposes     and 
scope  of  the  organization,  representing, 
as   it    would   to   the    rest   of   the   world, 
"The    Voice   of   America."    The   organ- 


ization should  be  removed  as  far  as 
possible  from  political  influence  and 
domination.  Its  board  of  directors 
should  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  public,  of  industry,  of  labor, 
and  of  governmental  departments  most 
directly  concerned  with  our  foreign 
policy  and  with  other  phases  of  our 
foreign  relations.  Such  a  board  would 
assure  freedom  for  the  presentation  of 
non-partisan  views  of  American  life. 

4.  The    board    of    directors    shall    se- 
lect the  managerial  and  operating  staffs 
of    the    organization    and    be    charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  its  programs 
and  activities. 

5.  The    corporation    would    be    the 
agency  to  establish  direct   relationships 
with   the  other  international   broadcast- 
ing   organizations    of    the    world,    and 
would   thus   provide   facilities  for  inter- 
change of  programs  to  be  relayed  and 
broadcast   through   local   station   tie-ins. 


II.  For  United  Nations  Broadcasting  (1946) 


1.  Establish  the  principle  of  Freedom 
to  Listen  for  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

2.  Establish     an     independent     inter- 
national    broadcasting     system     to     be 
known    as    "The    Voice    of    UN."    This 
system    should   be   owned   and   operated 
by   the   UN.    It   should    have    a    world- 
wide range  and  be  used  for  broadcast- 
ing    the     public     proceedings     of     the 
United    Nations,    for    disseminating    its 


information  to  listeners  everywhere  and 
for  spreading  knowledge  and  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  "The  Voice  of  UN"  should 
broadcast  in  the  principal  languages 
employed  throughout  the  world.  The 
UN  should  continue  to  afford  to  other 
broadcasters  and  to  the  press  the  privi- 
lege of  broadcasting  and  publishing  its 
proceedings  and  information. 
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expansion  and  controlled  all  our  in- 
ternational broadcasting  activities  dur- 
ing the  emergency. 

In  the  brief  period  of  one  year  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  war  ended,  the 
American  position  in  international 
broadcasting  has  already  declined 
sharply.  Today,  Great  Britain  con- 
tinues with  her  international  broad- 
casting services  reduced  little,  if  any. 
Russia  is  actually  increasing  her  serv- 
ices over  those  of  wartime.  The 
United  States,  in  striking  contrast,  has 
reduced,  its  international  broadcasting 
services,  all  under  State  Department 
auspices,  by  more  than  one  half. 

Voice  of  America 

The  questions  facing  us  are  these: 

How  shall  the  United  States  continue 
and  expand  its  vital  service  of  interna- 
tional broadcasting  so  that  the  "Voice  of 
America"  can  be  heard  throughout  the 
world? 

Who  shall  control  it? 

How  can  it  be  supported  in  peace- 
time? 

These  questions  pose  new  problems 
for  our  country  and  their  solution  calls 
for  a  new  approach. 

Advertising,  from  which  domestic 
broadcasting  derives  its  revenue,  does 
not,  for  various  reasons,  supply  the 
practical  answer  for  international 
broadcasting.  Such  meager  revenue  as 
might  be  derived  from  this  source 
would  be  totally  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide large  sums  needed  for  a  public 
service  of  world  magnitude.  More- 
over, many  questions  of  foreign  policy 
arise  in  any  plan  to  finance  interna- 
tional broadcasting  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  commercial  advertising. 

Because,  of  the  special  circumstances 
surrounding  this  unusual  service  and 
its  national  and  international  implica- 
tions, I  believe  that  private  enterprise, 
as  well  as  government,  would  be  well 
advised  to  recognize  that  interna- 
tional broadcasting  does  not  belong 
exclusively  within  either  domain. 

The  cost  of  doing  this  job  effectively 
is  quite  likely  to  be  $20,000,000  a  year. 
This  figure  is  less  than  that  spent 
yearly  by  the  British  or  by  the  Rus- 
sians. As  time  goes  on,  the  United 
States  may  find  it  necessary  to  raise 
this  figure  substantially  if  we  are  to 
match  their  world  coverage. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  discussion 
of  the  problem  and  to  help  solve  it, 
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I  presented  on  January  9,  1943,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  a  tentative  plan. 
This  proposal  did  not  deal  with  do- 
mestic broadcasting  where  the  same 
,  problems  do  not  exist.  (See  box,  page 
501.) 

In  considering  international  broad- 
casting, I  stressed  the  fact  that,  if  it 
is  to  be  effective,  the  principle  of 
Freedom  to  Listen  must  be  estab- 
lished for  all  peoples  of  the  world. 
This  is  as  important  as  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
People  everywhere  must  he  able  to 
listen  without  restriction,  and  espe- 
cially without  fear. 

Voice  of  the  World 

In  the  light  of  present-day  world 
developments,  it  seems  highly  impor- 
tant that  the  United  Nations  reach  di- 
rectly all  peoples  of  the  world  so  that 
each  people  in  turn  may  impress  their 
thoughts  and  desires  upon  their  lead- 
ers. In  this  way,  the  danger  of  the 
people  being  kept  uninformed  by 
their  leaders  would  be  overcome. 

One  effective  way  to  achieve  this 
is  for  the  United  Nations  to  provide 
an  effective  worldwide  system  of 
broadcasting  that  can  reach  all  peo- 
ple freely  and  simultaneously. 

To  further  this  idea,  I  submitted  to 
the  officers  of  the  United  Nations, 
April  4,  1946,  a  two-point  plan  (See 
box.) 

I  realize  that  many  practical  prob- 
lems are  involved  in  adopting  and 
executing  such  a  plan,  technically,  po- 
litically, and  financially,  and  that  it 
will  take  time  to  achieve  it.  The  tech- 
nical problems  can  be  solved  by  tech- 
nical experts.  The  political  problems 
can  be  solved  by  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations.  Financially,  the 
problem  is  certainly  not  a  serious  one 
for  the  total  number  of  nations  com- 
prising the  United  Nations.  The  cost 
of  erecting  such  a  supplemental  broad- 
casting system  would  be  no  greater 
than  the  cost  of  building  one  modern 
battleship.  The  potentialities  of  such 
a  service  for  helping  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world  would  seem  greater 
than  that  of  any  single  ship. 

"Voice  of  Peace" 

These  two  plans  for  international 
broadcasting  —  one  by  the  United 
States  and  one  by  the  United  Nations 
— are  based  upon  the  American  tra- 
dition of  freedom.  I  submit  them  as 
a  joint  "Voice  of  Peace"  that  can  speak 
around  this  planet,  heard  by  all  people 
every  where  —  no  matter  what  their 
race,  creed  or  political  philosophies. 
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books  overseas,  of  Henry  H.  Snyder  & 
Co.,  has  developed  overseas  exports 
on  a  large  and  successful  scale,  and 
has  greatly  helped  to  eliminate  the 
old  criticism  from  abroad  that  Ameri- 
can publishers  do  not  know  how  to 
handle  exports. 

We  have  been  slowly  and  tardily 
learning  what  book  buyers  overseas 
want  from  us,  and  also  the  kind  of 
service,  correspondence,  and  informa- 
tion they  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
us.  The  chief  handicap  to  the  free 
flow  of  our  books  abroad  has  been 
our  own  inattention  to  details  and 
our  impatience  in  learning  them.  Our 
government,  long  seemingly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  vital  part  that  books  can 
play  in  foreign  commerce,  is  now  tak- 
ing a  keen  and  intelligent  interest — 
supporting  the  publishers'  efforts. 

Challenge  of  Vast  Audiences 

The  recent  rapid  expansion  of  book 
publishing,  whereby  sales  have  ap- 
proximately doubled  in  volume  in 
five  years — reaching  roughly  half  a 
billion  books — indicates  that  the  book 
has  been  supplemented  rather  than 
handicapped  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  modern  meth- 
ods of  communication.  As  books  are 
recorders  of  facts  and  ideas  as  well  as 
reporters  for  today  to  an  information- 
hungry  world,  the  preservation  of 
freedom  in  the  content  and  distribu- 
tion of  book  publishing  is  increas- 
ingly vital.  This  freedom  is  as  im- 
portant to  us  nationally  as  interna- 
tionally. 

The  usefulness  of  books  can  be  fur- 
ther broadened  if  American  writing, 
creative  authorship,  and  scholarship 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  a  vaster  audi- 
ence in  crucial  times.  We  can  broaden 
it  if  book  publishers  take  with  full 
seriousness  the  responsibilities  that  rest 
squarely  on  them  to  augment  the 
percentage  of  books  of  more  than 
trifling  value;  and  if  the  trade  will 
further  perfect  its  machinery  of  put- 
ting books  where  they  are  wanted, 
when  they  will  be  useful.  We  can 
broaden  it  if,  through  books,  readers 
expand  their  interest  in  other  coun- 
tries; if  our  government  continues  to 
extend  its  confidence  in  cultural  in- 
terchange; if  freedom  of  expression 
and  distribution  in  all  channels  is 
jealously  guarded  by  all  concerned. 
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for  the  stories  sent  in  by  their  news- 
men who  visited  Minsk.  Yet  every- 
day Americans  would  feel  a  new  and 
vital  link  with  these  Russians  were 
they  to  share  in  such  an  experience 
vicariously. 

One  of  the  largest  hospitals  in 
Minsk  had  recently  received  through 
UNRRA  its  only  postwar  microscope. 
Their  pride  in  this  acquisition — and 
what  it  meant  to  scientific  diagnosis 
— did  not  register  with  the  visitors. 
But  an  American  correspondent  who 
later  visited  one  of  the  children's 
homes  reported  that  Byelorussian  war 
orphans  were  being  trained  for  the 
Red  Army.  The  basis  of  that  one 
could  be  traced  to  tiny  toy  cannon 
among  the  few  playthings  on  the 
floor  of  the  nursery  for  three-year- 
olds!  The  home  was  staffed  by  at- 
tractive and  efficient  women  who  had 
impressed  me  as  feeling  real  affection 
for  their  charges.  A  poll,  taken  at 
my  suggestion,  showed  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  children  old  enough  to 
have  choices  looked  forward  to  be- 
coming teachers. 

One  or  more  of  the  members  of 
the  UNRRA  mission  accompanied 
the  correspondents  as  observers  on 
their  various  inspections;  and  at  a 
closing  press  conference,  after  describ- 
ing the  over-all  UNRRA  program  in 
some  detail,  I  expressed  my  confi- 
dence that  invitations  would  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Byelorussian  gov- 
ernment should  any  of  them  want  to 
return  and  see  more.  A  month  later 
allegations  were  made  in  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  by  opponents  of  the 
UNRRA  appropriation  that  news  re- 
ports of  the  mission's  work  were  be- 
ing censored.  Three  months  later,  on 
my  way  home,  I  was  advised  that 
Moscow  correspondents  had  "applied" 
for  permission  to  return  and  visit 
other  sections  of  Byelorussia.  They 
had  received  no  answer  and  inter- 
preted this  as  refusal. 

It  developed  that  their  request  had 
been  made  not  to  Minsk  but  to  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Moscow  where  it 
had  bogged  down.  The  incident 
might  have  held  up  the  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  UNRRA  pro- 
gram not  only  in  Byelorussia  but 
in  the  Ukraine,  had  not  word 
reached  Minsk,  where  the  govern- 
(Continued  on  page  504) 
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ment  promptly  extended  its  own  invi- 
tation. Correspondents  came  a  sec- 
ond time  but  it  is  a  fair  question 
whether  their  stories  had  the  head- 
line value  which  would  have  been 
attached  to  a  "refusal  of  permission." 

American  Russian  Relations 

When  our  UNRRA  mission  ar- 
rived in  Moscow  last  April,  less  than 
twelve  months  had  elapsed  since  I 
had  come  there  in  June  1945  as  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Commission  on 
Reparations  headed  by  Edwin  A. 
Paulcy.  The  commission  had  been  en- 
trusted with  taking  an  all  important 
first  step  in  the  peace  negotiations 
among  the  Allies  following  the  Nazi 
defeat. 

The  two  years  that  had  followed 
the  Big  Three  meeting  at  Teheran 
had  witnessed  the  highest  degree  of 
military  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  three  great  powers  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  armed 
forces  of  Britain,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States  had  successfully  car- 
ried out  an  over-all  program  leading 
to  Germany's  unconditional  surrender 
in  which  the  time  schedule  had  been 
met  with  extraordinarily  little  devia- 
tion. British  and  American  airmen 
had  destroyed  or  grounded  most  of 
the  Luftwaffe.  The  Normandy  inva- 
sion and  then  that  of  the  Reich  had 
proceeded  "according  to  plan."  Rus- 
sia had  fought  and  beaten  thirteen 
of  the  twenty-three  German  armies. 

Altogether,  it  was  estimated  twenty 
million  Soviet  citizens  had  been  killed. 
A  large  portion  of  Soviet  territory 
had  been  laid  waste.  The  Germans 
surrendered  on  May  8.  The  Repara- 
tions Commission  arrived  in  Moscow 
in  June.  At  the  outset  of  the  negotia- 
tions the  keynote  struck  by  Mr. 
Pauley,  as  the  personal  ambassador  of 
the  President,  was  a  complaint  that 
the  Soviet  armies  were  "looting"  Ger- 
many. My  own  strong  conviction  at 
the  time  was  that  Ambassador  Pauley 
had  made  a  gravely  false  start  which 
would  adversely  affect  the  whole 
peace  effort  and  relationships  among 
the  Allies,  whose  joint  and  effective 
cooperation  had  brought  victory. 

International  developments  in  the 
succeeding  months  confirmed  rather 
than  lessened  this  conviction.  I  came 
to  Russia,  again,  hoping  that  this  sec- 
ond mission  would  be  able  to  func- 
tion in  an  atmosphere  of  good  will 
rather  than  ill  will,  and  that  it  might 
prove  an  antidote  to  the  dishearten- 
>«g  failure  of  the  earlier  one. 


During  my  travels  throughout 
Byelorussia  I  kept  an  eye  cocked  for 
the  "loot"  I  had  heard  talked  about 
so  much  on  the  Pauley  mission.  It 
was  apparent  that  very  little  had 
reached  that  Republic  either  as  repa- 
rations or  otherwise.  I  did  see  Ger- 
man machine  tools  in  a  radio  factory 
in  Minsk.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
were  legitimately  awarded  repara- 
tions or  had  been  carted  in  from  Ger- 
many as  "liberated"  goods.  What  I 
did  know  was  that  there  were  26 
fewer  machine  tools  in  that  factory 
than  there  had  been  before  the  Nazis 
took  over  Minsk.  Then  there  had 
been  129.  As  the  people  of  Minsk 
looked  at  it,  they  had  gotten  back 
103  of  their  own  129  machines. 

The  opportunity  came  to  me  to 
examine  books  shipped  into  Minsk 
from  the  Russian  zone  in  Germany — 
two  carloads,  one  from  Leipzig  and 
one  from  Dresden.  The  books  bore 
insignia  of  the  German  libraries 
stamped  over  those  of  the  original 
Minsk  library  identifications. 

The  plunder  of  Byelorussia  by  the 
Nazis  was  systematic  and  deliberate. 
When  they  first  occupied  the  coun- 
try, everything  above  their  own 
army's  needs  was  stripped  and  sent 
to  Germany.  Everything.  Everything 
includes  hospital  equipment,  not  only 
scientific  machinery  and  medicines 
and  laboratory  apparatus,  but  also 
beds  and  mattresses  and  sheets  and 
blankets.  Libraries  and  museums  were 
removed  in  toto  and  the  buildings 
demolished.  Schools  and  theaters  were 
stripped.  Even  costumes  and  scenery 
and  seats  were  taken. 

Not  only  was  all  of  the  machinery 
in  all  of  the  factories  either  shipped 
out  of  the  country  or  destroyed,  but 
all  the  livestock,  except  for  a  negligi- 
ble number  that  the  Partisans  were 
able  to  hide  in  the  woods,  was  taken 
away  or  killed.  Farm  buildings 
were  burned.  Orchards  were  chopped 
down,  apparently  to  heat  the  invad- 
ers during  the  long,  cold  winters  of 
occupation.  In  the  Vitebsk-Oblast, 
where  there  had  been  5,000  acres  of 
orchards,  only  100  acres  remain. 

Their  People — and  Ours 

At  a  farewell  dinner  at  which  offi- 
cials of  the  Byelorussian  Foreign 
Office  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  UNRRA  mission,  I 
was  asked  to  give  my  impressions  of 
their  country.  At  the  close  I  said: 

"It  is  necessary  that  the  people,  not 
only  of  Byelorussia  but  of  all  the 


other  republics  which  constitute  the 
USSR  try  to  impute  as  proper  mo- 
tives to  the  people  of  the  Western 
democracies  as  you  know  that  you 
yourselves  have.  And  we  of  the  West- 
ern democracies  must  learn  to  impute 
as  proper  motives  to  you  as  those 
which  we  know  that  we  have." 

"Gospodin  Scandrett,  you  are  talk- 
ing about  Utopia,"  one  of  the  offi- 
cials broke  in. 

"I  am  afraid  so,"  I  replied,  "but  the 
necessity  is  nonetheless  real.  It  might 
help  us  both  to  keep  in  mind  that, 
like  individuals,  nations  most  clearly 
reveal  themselves  in  the  motives 
which  they  ascribe  to  other  nations. 
Let  me  quote  an  American  statesman 
who  once  said  that  the  greatest  trag- 
edy in  the  world  is  a  child  who  has 
been  deprived  by  its  parents  of  the 
benefit  of  its  own  sacrifices. 

"Having  traveled  from  one  end 
of  your  country  to  the  other,  I  know 
of  the  sacrifices  which  all  of  your 
people  have  had  to  make  and  the 
suffering  which  you  have  all  had  to 
'share.  All  of  you  know  what  war 
means.  That  is  the  greatest  asset  for 
peace  and  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing that  any  nation  can  have.  And 
every  asset  carries  with  it  a  responsi- 
bility. The  people  in  the  United 
States  do  not  have  that  asset  in  any 
comparable  degree.  Our  homes  and 
cities  have  not  been  bombed.  Our 
children  have  not  been  murdered. 
Our  abhorrence  of  war  is  more  aca- 
demic than  your,s. 

"And  so,"  I  concluded,  "human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  you  cannot 
reasonably  expect  us  to  go  as  far  as 
your  asset  enables  you  to  go  in  tol- 
erance and  understanding."  The  Bye- 
lorussians nodded  their  heads  in 
agreement.  It  was  as  though  they 
were  thinking  what  I  had  in  my 
mind  but  had  not  said — "To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given  and  from 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 

even  that  which  he  hath." 

*    #    * 

One  generation  and  another  of 
these  peasants  on  the  western  border 
of  the  USSR  have  suffered  invasion 
and  destruction  of  their  homes — in 
turn,  by  Swedes,  Poles,  French,  Ger- 
mans. I  left  Minsk  early  the  next 
morning  sharing  the  hopes  of  its 
mayor  and  people  that  this  time  the 
rebuilding  of  their  city  would  be 
permanent;  that  1944  would  prove  the 
'final  year  of  those  periodic  destruc- 
tions which  have  been  the  grim  mile- 
stones in  its  tenacious  history. 
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MOVIES 

(Continued  from  page  481) 


While,  in  some  situations,  Russian 
films  seem  to  be  shorn  of  obvious 
political  content  in  order  to  have 
wider  outside  appeal,  the  charge  is 
that  American  movies  have  to  com- 
pete on  unequal  terms,  not  only  be- 
cause trade  may  follow  our  films  but 
because  freedoms  implicit  in  them 
may  prove  contagious. 

To  the  East  and  South  of  Us 

The  Orient  offers  vast  new  areas  of 
expansion  for  United  States  films. 
Most  of  the  large  American  companies 
plan  to  exhibit  them  in  the  Far  East 
and  do  not  regard  the  obstacles  as  in- 
surmountable. By  means  of  16  mm. 
film  and  mobile  projectors,  Holly- 
wood movies  soon  will  be  shown  in 
remote  villages  of  Asia  and  Africa  no 
less  than  the  Philippines.  This  will  at 
once  increase  the  heterogeneity  of  the 
world  audience  and  reduce  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  content  in  such 
a  global  appeal. 

South  America  also  promises  to  be- 
come an  expanding  market  for  Holly- 
wood films.  True,  the  Argentine  gov- 
ernment under  Peron  is  eager  to  ex- 
pand its  national  film  industry  and 
hopes  eventually  to  be  rid  of  U.  S. 
pictures.  For  the  present,  40  percent 
of  local  playing  time  must  go  to  Ar- 
gentinian films  —  the  United  States 
competing  with  French,  Russian,  and 
Mexican  producers  for  the  remainder. 

In  contrast,  Mexico  is  hospitable  to 
U.  S.  movies  no  less  than  U.  S.  base- 
ball, and  the  country  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  film  center  of  note.  RKO 
begins  on  Spanish-language  films  in 
Mexico  this  autumn,  using  a  newly 
constructed  studio  in  a  suburb  of  the 
capital.  This  modern,  four  million 
dollar  plant  is  owned  by  an  indepen- 
dent corporation  in  which  52  percent 
of  the  stock  is  held  by  a  wealthy 
Mexican  exhibitor,  thus  satisfying 
Mexican  law.  Lower  salaries  for  tech- 
nicians and  stars  (income  taxes  go  no 
higher  than  10  percent)  make  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  pictures  of  equivalent 
quality  for  less  than  half  what  the 
cost  would  be  in  Hollywood. 

Loew's  (MGM)  recently  conducted 
tests  with  titled  and  "dubbed"  versions 
of  the  same  films,  and  found  far 
greater  response  to  the  latter.  ("Dub- 
bing" is  a  process  whereby  the  sound 
track  is  translated  into  a  foreign  lan- 


guage so  deftly  that  the  words  seem 
to  fit  the  lip  movements  of  the  actors 
in  the  original  English  version.) 

RKO  is  pioneering  further  at 
Mexico  City.  Its  plans  call  for  bi- 
lingual production;  that  is,  two  films 
at  the  same  time — one  Spanish,  one 
English — using  both  U.  S.  and  Mexi- 
can directors  and  stars,  but  the  same 
sets  and  minor  actors  who  can  speak 
both  languages.  They  should  prove 
far  more  popular  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  than  our  former  U.  S.  films 
with  superimposed  titles  in  Spanish. 

Twentieth  Century-Fox  also  plans 
production  in  Mexico,  where  the  RKO 
and  other  studios  are  available  to 
U.  S.  companies. 

Joint  Export 

Although  trade  barriers  of  the  usual 
kind  are  to  be  found  to  the  South  of 
us,  they  are  neither  as  severe  nor  as 
numerous  as  those  in  Europe.  Mexi- 
can production  may  in  truth  prove 
a  key  to  the  whole  of  Latin  America. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  major  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  formed 
the  Motion  Picture  Export  Associa- 
tion to  overcome  trade  barriers  and 
promote  the  distribution  of  their  films 
abroad.  The  Webb  -  Pomerene  act 
permits  such  concerted  action  in  for- 
eign trade.  In  about  fifteen  countries, 
primarily  those  within  the  Russian 
sphere  of  influence,  the  agency  will 
function  as  a  means  of  collective  bar- 
gaining with  governments  and  ex- 
hibitors. In  any  country  where  a  lim- 
ited quota  is  imposed  on  imports,  the 
members  have  agreed  to  a  joint  mar- 
keting arrangement  and  the  associa- 
tion will  decide  which  pictures  are  to 
be  shown  and  where.  As  soon  as  a 
freely  competitive  market  is  permitted 
in  any  country,  the  association  will 
cease  to  function  there. 

In  his  capacity  as  president  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Export  Association, 
Eric  Johnston's  aim  is  to  increase  for- 
eign business  by  40  percent.  He  has 
declared  that  no  governmental  inter- 
ference at  home  will  be  accepted  in 
selecting  movies  to  go  abroad;  and 
William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  has  rejected 
any  idea  of  censoring  them.  Both, 
however,  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
of  the  movies  sent  to  other  parts  of 
the  world  more  will  portray  honestly 
"the  American  way  of  life." 

In  his  first  annual  report  as  head  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  itself. 
Mr.  Johnston  advised  that  pictures 
for  export  be  selected  "in  terms  of  en- 


tertainment value,  artistic  excellence, 
and  social  significance" — a  long  step 
forward.  An  industry  committee  of 
experts  on  international  affairs  has 
been  established  to  prepare  self-regu- 
latory machinery  for  dealing  with 
production  problems  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  market.  It  will  co- 
operate with  the  Breen  office. 

Unquestionably,  in  the  past  our 
movies  have  given  the  people  of  the 
world  a  distorted  view  of  American 
life.  We  have  been  pictured  as  friv- 
olous, wasteful,  extraordinarily  preoc- 
cupied with  sex,  and  irresponsible 
about  marriage,  generally  given  to 
casual  drinking,  and  frequently  in- 
volved in  physical  excesses — from  jit- 
terbugging  to  murder.  Although  this 
composite  portrait  is  partially  true,  it 
may  be  argued  that  other  qualities  be- 
long in  any  adequate  characterization. 
As  one  Britisher  said  recently,  "Any- 
one who  suggests  that,  the  American 
films  portray  the  American  way  of 
living  is  an  enemy  of  the  U.  S." 

Of  Mirrors  and  Windows 

Nevertheless,  the  selection  of  films 
to  send  abroad  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
seems.  Much  of  the  criticism  of  the 
industry  for  sending  Westerns,  gang- 
ster pictures,  and  light  musicals  over- 
looks the  fact  that  these  are  easily  un 
derstood  by  people  in  any  culture, 
while  many  of  the  more  considerable 
pictures  produced  by  Hollywood  call 
for  familiarity  with  American  life  to 
be  intelligible.  What  would  a  French 
shopkeeper  understand  of  "Mr.  Smith 
Goes  to  Washington"?  Would  "The 
Thin  Man"  or  "The  Searching  Wind" 
be  intelligible  to  a  provincial  Chinese? 
In  contrast,  the  musical  film  and 
simple  melodrama  transcend  cultural 
differences. 

Should  pictures  like  "The  Grapes 
of  Wrath"  or  "Tobacco  Road"  be 
sent?  An  American  newspaperman, 
recently  returned  from  six  years  in 
Switzerland,  reported  that  during  the 
war  the  German  press  attache  in 
Berne  gave  away  free  tickets  to  those 
two  films  along  with  mimeographed 
handouts  asserting  that  they  depicted 
what  the  Nazis  were  attempting  to 
save  the  world  from.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  however,  after  see- 
ing "The  Grapes  of  Wrath,"  one  im- 
poverished Chinese  cried.  "Why,  in 
America  even  the  coolies  have  cars!" 

Films  showing  life  in  the  USA  as 
one  of  exaggerated  afTuence  also  mis- 
represent us  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Of  course,  Hollywood  misrepresents 
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us  to  ourselves  in  this  respect.  How 
movie  heroines  who  are  ordinary 
working  girls  manage  to  dress  and 
live  so  well  on  their  weekly  paychecks 
is  a  minor  mystery  to  the  author,  who 
is  used  to  difficult  shopping  with 
her  modest  earnings.  Exhibitors  re- 
port that  Europeans  resent  U.  S.  pic- 
tures with  scenes  of  happy  Americans 
with  big  cars,  fine  clothes,  large  re- 
frigerators loaded  with  fancy  foods. 
Last  year  a  riot  broke  out  in  a  movie 
house  in  Nice,  France,  during  a  show- 
ing of  the  film  "Andy  Hardy  Goes 
to  Town."  When  a  huge  plate  of 
caviar  and  cold  salmon  was  shown  on 
the  screen,  police  had  to  be  called  in. 
Incidentally,  the  authorities  there 
banned  "The  Private  Life  of  Henry 
VIII"  with  his  table  groaning  with 
great  roasts  of  beef,  fowl,  and  other 
food.  Especially  now  when  the  world 
is  suffering  the  miseries  of  the  war's 
aftermath  it  seems  unwise  to  flaunt 
our  blessings,  old  or  new. 

Foreign  exhibitors  say  that  costume 
dramas  and  melodramas  which  do  not 
depict  contemporary  life  in  die  United 
States  are  the  safest  pictures  for  us  to 
show  abroad.  But  this  means  the 
movies  would  miss  a  chance  to  per- 
form that  much  needed  function  of 
bringing  "the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
a  knowledge  of  one  another  as  neigh- 
bors," as  Mr.  Johnston  puts  it. 

The  obvious  answer  is  for  Holly- 
wood to  start  making  more  pictures 
which  honestly  portray  people  in  these 
United  States— pictures  that  caricature 
neither  poverty  nor  wealth  nor  that 
state  of  life  between  to  which  the 
New  World  has  called  its  large 
middle  class.  I  am  not  naive  enough 
to  believe  that  this  is  likely  to  happen. 
The  only  realistic  solution  that  occurs 
to  me  is  to  select  the  best  of  what  we 
have,  keeping  in  mind  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  situation. 

"Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,"  "Young 
Tom  Edison."  and  "The  Story  of  G.I. 
Joe"  have  been  intelligible  and  enter- 
taining to  foreign  audiences.  Chap- 
lin's "The  Great  Dictator"  seemed  to 
be  too  strong  for  postwar  Germans  in 
a  recent  test  showing.  Pictures  like 
"Objective  Burma,"  which  offend 
others  by  our  own  excesses  in  national- 
ism, should  be  avoided.  Whether  or 
not  to  send  "The  Lost  Weekend"  is  a 
puzzler  I  leave  to  Mr.  Johnston,  who 
holds  that  "the  best  propaganda  is  no 
propaganda." 

Loew's  International,  in  addition  to 
distributing  its  own  entertainment 
films  abroad,  is  using  its  worldwide 


facilities  for  the  dissemination  of  16 
mm.  factual  films  to  be  shown  outside 
of  theaters.  These,  from  all  sources, 
will  be  made  available  to  schools  and 
other  educational  and  cultural  organi- 
zations everywhere.  As  Arthur  M. 
Loew  says,  "For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  nontheatrical  films  a  major 
company  has  come  forward  with  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  distribution, 
financing,  and  promotion  that  is 
backed  by  the  experience,  vision,  busi- 
ness resources,  and  sense  of  social  re- 


sponsibility to  make  it  work." 

Documentary  pictures  have  moved 
fairly  freely  to  and  fro  between  coun- 
tries (except  the  USSR),  but  they  are 
now  threatened  with  new  quotas  and 
restrictions.  It  is  likely  that  UNESCO 
will  work  toward  the  removal  of  all 
such  barriers,  using  films  in  its  work. 
If  we  but  have  the  wit  to  use  them, 
films  of  both  fact  and  fiction  are  im- 
plements for  increased  understanding 
and  tolerance  between  peoples — and 
hence  for  good  will  and  a  good  earth. 
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AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

(Continued  from  page  484) 


To  be  sure,  not  everyone  is  so 
squeamish  about  some  techniques 
which  the  Russians  have  used  in  their 
program  as  are  the  great  democracies. 
Hence,  if  we  feel  we  must  compete 
with  Russia  for  the  good  will  of  large 
parts  of  the  world,  we  cannot  do  so 
by  criticizing  Russian  methods  in 
places  where  such  methods  do  not  in- 
vite criticism  on  ethical  or  liberal 
grounds.  We  can  only  achieve  recog- 
nition as  a  dynamic  democratic  so- 
ciety by  constantly  improving  the 
American  dream  —  and  making  the 
fact  known  objectively  to  the  world. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  domestic 
aspects  of  the  New  Deal  had  more 
to  do  with  winning  a  degree  of  friend- 
ship in  Latin  America  than  all  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  policies  which  were 
enunciated  and  implemented  by  diplo- 
mats and  bankers. 

To  return  to  Britain  -  -  whence  I 
viewed  America  throughout  four  criti- 
cal years.  If,  among  friends,  it  was 
necessary  then  to  correct  a  thousand 
misapprehensions,  to  allay  a  thousand 
suspicions  at  a  time  of  urgent  com- 
mon peril,  how  much  more  important 
is  it  now  to  face  frankly  together  the 
postwar  problems  which  tend  to  frus- 
trate our  statesmen.  If  congressmen 
and  senators  could  honestly  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us,  there  would 
be  no  question  of  the  outcome  and 
the  future  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  International  Information  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs.  If  we  can't  convince 
Capitol  Hill  of  its  necessity,  'we  shall 
have  eventually  to  spend  many  times 
the  State  Department  budget  to  atone 
for  the  lapse. 
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good  to  make  some  ideas  standard — 
"Safety  First,"  or  "Swab  a  Cut  with 
Iodine."  The  mass  media  teach  the 
ABC's.  Again,  this  spraddled-out  na- 
tion— and  a  badly  shattered  world, 
too,  for  that  matter — needs  some  com- 
mon symbols  so  that  John  Doe  can 
identify  himself  with  other  folks.  The 
flag-raising  on  Iwo  Jima  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  everybody. 

It  may  not  make  a  good  American, 
but    it's    homey    that    you    can    talk 
about  a  GI,  a  coke,  dem  Bums,  Sen- 
(ln  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 


ator  Claghorn,  The  Voice,  The  Bod) 
Donald,  Dick,  and  Charley — over  , 
good  part  of  These  States  and  b 
understood;  and  Kilroy  can  find  ; 
pal  the  world  over.  The  Bronx  chee 
and  the  wolf  call  form  a  kind  o 
animal  Esperanto  that  is  altogethe 
vulgar  (fr.  vulgus,  the  common  peo 
pie) ;  but  Aristophanes  would  hav< 
liked  them — he  used  a  frog  choru 
in  his  Greek  classic. 

Even  the  ads  can  help  together-ness 
Overseas  soldiers  report  that  scanning 
them  sometimes  eased  their  nostalgia 
Yet  we  surely  do  not  want  people  t( 
get  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  natioi 
that  creates  mostly  Superman,  Supe 
Suds,  and  Superforts.  Let's  find  trui 
symbols  of  the  national  spirit  whil< 
we  preserve  the  ring  of  regiona 
variety.  The  unappeasable  mass 
media  may  seize,  and  sometime: 
spoil,  the  regional.  Some  creative  loca 
purveyor  puts  on  a  homemade  hill 
billy  program;  the  stunt  clicks  (win: 
an  audience,  makes  money) ;  hustling 
rivals  pour  out  imitations  via  screen 
radio,  juke  box;  the  discovery  become: 
a  weary  formula.  We  hail  the  recog 
nition  of  folk-art — and  the  nth  time 
that  the  same  sad  guitar  and  melan 
choly  voice  belabor  us  we  pray  th« 
boy  dies  on  his  own  prairee. 

The  danger  is  that  national  hook 
ups  may  wear  out  something  genu 
ine,  native,  fresh;  that  its  magic  ma\ 
be  tarnished  by  fakery  and  money 
making.  Color  and  grit  too  often  art 
"adapted"  by  people  not  born  to  anv 
tradition  or  rooted  in  any  soil.  The 
"grass  roots"  are  not  deep  on  Broad- 
way or  in  Hollywood.  But  the  great 
spiritual  things  do  become  national 
possessions  and  when  our  cornuco 
pias  pour  out  "Swing  Low,  Sweet 
Chariot,"  or  "God  Bless  America,' 
people  are  uplifted  wherever  they  are 

Another  risk  that  accompanies  mass 
copy-making  is  the  temptation  toward 
an  inert  neutrality.  If  your  purpose  is 
to  gather  a  great  audience  of  all  sorts 
of  people  with  all  sorts  of  prejudices 
and  taboos,  you  do  not  readily  offend 
any  large  group.  Of  course  you  can 
favor  virtue  over  vice,  attack  B.O. 
and  taxes;  but  your  texts  tend  to  cir- 
cle around  obvious  common  inter- 
ests— sports,  gossip,  man-woman,  hu- 
mor, human  interest;  and  around  a 
few  common  hates,  like  blue-stock- 
ings, bureaucrats,  ill-defined  Reds. 
Neither  constructive  criticism  nor  all 
out  advocacy  of  men  or  measures  is 
the  first  concern  of  mass-media. 

Both  in  intake  and  outgo,  they  arc 
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at  once  offspring  of  and  participants 
in  an  amazing  technical  revolution. 
We  are  uneasy  when  we  feel  that,  in 
spite  of  the  unprecedented  sources  of 
information,  insight,  and  impulse  they 
have  access  to,  they  do  not  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  stewardship  to  the  un- 
precedented millions  they  reach. 

We  say:  "You  should  offer  thus- 
and-so  because  you  have  such  large 
audiences."  Producers  say:  "We  have 
them  because  we  offer  this-and-thnt." 

Now  thus-and-so  is  quite  different 
from  this-and-that  and  the  produc- 
ers' claim  is  that  to  give  too  much 
of  it  would  lose  them  their  clientele. 

The  implications  of  such  shortcom- 
ings in  leadership  are  too  complex 
to  be  covered  briefly.  Of  course  there 
are  stirring  exceptions  to  any  general 
indictment.  There  is  leadership  at 
levels  and  degrees  in  each  field. 

What  the  by-and-large  critic  of  t he- 
mass  media  sticks  to,  as  I  see  it,  is: 
that  even  though  they  offer  pleasant 
and  socially  useful  entertainment,  a 
good  deal  of  what  they  provide  is 
stupid,  cheap,  trivial;  that  even  when 
they  cover  the  news-facts  and  back- 
grounds, with  honesty  and  over- 
whelming fullness,  they  are  clogged 
channels  when  it  comes  to  canalizing 
democratic  conviction  and  action — 
and  much  less  do  they  fight  for  them. 

Now  maybe,  the  two  great  services 
they  do  perform,  as  noted,  are  all 
we  can  ask  of  the  mass  media;  maybe 
they  have  limits,  inescapable  by  their 
very  nature.  In  fact,  in  commercial 
films  and  radio  we  seem  to  approach 
a  common  carrier  concept. 

The  movies  are  for  entertainment, 
said  the  producers,  and  were  upheld 
by  a  court  decision  that  needs  re- 
vision. In  spite  of  progress  in  their 
art,  and  progress  in  handling  news, 
documentary  education,  and  the  gos- 
pels of  good  citizenship,  entertain- 
ment they  largely  remain,  because,  we 
are  told,  that's  what  the  patrons  want. 
There  is  a  kind  of  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment that  when  you  enter  this  dream 
house  you  escape.  Your  hair  may  be 
raised  or  your  breath  taken  by  shad- 
owy murder  or  even  more  shadowy 
psychiatry,  but  you  will  seldom  have 
your  stomach  turned  or  your  con- 
science seared  by  a  clinic  on  cancer 
or  the  real  causes  of  divorce. 

"Also,"  say  the  ticket-buyers,  "keep 
advertisers  off  that  screen.  We 
checked  utility  at  the  door." 

The  radio  sponsor  is  also  hear- 
ing that  cry:  "How  are  we  to  escape 
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most  important  contribution . . .  '* 

for  veteran  and  civilian  counselors,  social  workers,    ^ 
personnel  workers,  teachers — as  well  as  the  psy- 
chologist and  general  medical  practitioner 

INSIGHT  and 

Personality 
Adjustment 

A  Study  of  the  Psychological  Effects  of  War 
JSyTHERESE    BENEDEK,    M.D. 

Institute  for  Psychoanalysis,  Chicago 

SUDDEN  upheavals  in  the  social  scene  such  as  are  caused  by  war  bring 
in  their  wake  readjustment  difficulties  of  varying  degrees  of  serious- 
ness and  complexity.  As  an  aid  to  understanding  the  underlying  emotional 
conflicts,  here  is  a  scientific — yet  readable — analysis  for  the  guidance  of 
those  whose  task  it  is  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  veteran  and  civilian 
victims  alike  in  the  years  ahead. 


It  deals  with  the  problems  of  all 
those  who  attempt  to  resume  a  life 
that  was  remembered  without  its  war- 
time changes,  or  existed  only  in  their 
wartime  phantasies.  More  specifically, 
it  deals  with  the  conflicts  growing  out 
of  separation  from  home,  wife,  fam- 
ily; war  marriages;  mental  and  physi- 
cal disability;  loss  of  loved  ones; 
parenthood  in  war;  infidelity  of  hus- 
band or  wife.  Covered  also,  among 
others,  are  the  special  problems  of 
adolescents  in  wartime,  the  returned 
service  woman. 

In  Four  Parts: 

I.  The  Individual:  The  Development 
to  Love.  Marriage.  The  Psychody- 
namics  of  Separation. 

//.  The  Soldier:  Adjustment  in  the 
Service:  the  Double  Orientation.  De- 
velopmental Influences  of  Army  Life. 
The  Emotional  Situation  at  Returning. 
Failures  of  Adaptation  After  Returning. 

///.  The  Family  in  War:  Mothers 
and  Sons.  Fathers  and  Sons.  Siblings 
and  the  Veteran.  Soldiers  and  Wives: 
During  Separation.  Veterans  and 
Wives:  Marital  Readjustment  After 
War.  Mourning  for  the  Soldier.  The 
Disabled  Veteran.  Parenthood  in  War. 
Fathers  and  Children. 

IV.  Men,  Women:  The  Changing 
Sexual  Mores:  Adolescents  in  War- 
Time.  The  Background  of  the  Woman 
of  Today.  Women  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Struggle  Between  the  Sexes. 
After  Victory. 

307  Pages,  $4 


«T  feel  that  it  will  be  invaluable  to 
JL  social  workers  in  all  types  of 
agencies  who  will  be  dealing  with  vet- 
erans and  their  families." — Annette 
Garrett,  Associate  Director,  Smith  Col- 
lege School  for  Social  Work 

"The  lay  reader  is  likely  to  find  that 
Dr.  Benedek's  work  contains  much  of 
what  he  would  call  plain  common 
sense." — Chicago  Tribune 

"Excellent." — Roy   R.   Grinker   M.D. 
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SEGREGATION 

Color  Pattern  from  the  Past  —  Our  Struggle  to  Wipe  it  Out 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC.  JANUARY,  1947-TWELFTH  CALLING  AMERICA  NUMBER 
Over  100  pages  of  illustrations  and  text  Thomas  Sancton,  Special  Editor 


This  special  number,  due  off  press 
January  15,  provides  a  thorough  analysis 
of  segregation  as  practiced  in  the  USA. 
It  will  gauge  the  cost  to  our  people  in 
economic,  moral,  psychological  conflict 
— surveys  progress  achieved  to  date,  and 
shows  how  this  has  been  accomplished. 

Contributors  include  a  score  of  distin- 
guished workers  in  this  field — journalists, 
churchmen,  organizers,  sociologists,  his- 
torians, anthropologists. 

Among  the  articles  scheduled: 


MATRIX   OF   SEGREGATION 


SEGREGATION:    THE    PATTERN    OF    A 
FAILURE  —  By  Thomas  Sancton 

An  introduction  by  the  special  editor,  trac- 
ing historic  developments  and  analyzing 
the  resultant  moral  -and  psychological 
impasse.  Mr.  Sancton  writes  from  a  back- 
ground of  first-hand  study,  North  and 
South. 

ECONOMIC    COST    —By  Bucklin  Moon 
The  waste  in  manpower,  talent  and  faith ; 
what   we   are   paying   for   duplicated   insti- 
tutions  and   general   social   ills.      Advance 
findings  from  a  forthcoming  book. 

GHOST  OF  SLAVERY 

—  By  Robert  E.  Cushman 
The  80-year  struggle  in  American  jurispru- 
dence reviewed  by  the  director  of  civil  lib- 
erties research  at  Cornell  University.  Rang- 
ing from  the  Civil  War  amendments  to  the 
emerging  liberal  attitude  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  REALITY 

—  By   Gitel    Poznanski 

A  scientist  differentiates  between  fact  and 
myth — with  new  information  about  urban- 
ization, the  middle  class,  the  rise  of  the 
Negro  intellectual  tradition.  By  the  visiting 
professor  of  anthropology  at  Fisk  University 
last  year. 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  PAST 

—  By  George  W.  Cable 

Prophecy  and  moral  judgment,  which  his- 
tory has  underscored.  Excerpts  from  "The 
Silent  South,"  written  in  1885  by  the 
Louisiana  novelist  and  Confederate. 

ONE  MAN'S  STORY 

—  By  Emmett  O.  Smith 
A  phenomenal  expert  with  the  Garand 
rifle,  he  had  the  makings  of  a  perfect  com- 
bat soldier,  but  finished  the  war  as  cook. 
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Color  Potlern  from  the  Past- 
Our  Struggle  to  Wipe  If  Out 


DEVICES  OF  THE  CITIES 


WASHINGTON 

—  By  Edwin  R.  Embree  and  Joseph  Lohman 

A  study  in  travesty  by  two  authoritative 
observers.  The  capital  is  still  in  many 
respects  a  "Jim  Crow  town." 

THE  NORTHERN  COMMUNITY 

—  By   Robert  C.  Weaver 

THE  SOUTHERN  COMMUNITY 

— By  Ira  Reid 

Two  experts  assess  what  confronts  the 
Negro  citizen  above  and  below  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line;  ranging  from  subtle  hotel  de- 
vices to  legalized  serfdom. 

EDUCATION  FOR  SEGREGATION 

—  By  Charles  H.  Thompson 
Not  heredity  but  teaching  perpetuates 
American  racism. 


PRACTICES   AND   PROGRESS 


LABOR  —By  Herbert  Northrup 

The  emerging  promise  in  the  field  of  or- 
ganized labor,  partially  redeeming  a  record. 
A  study  by  Columbia  University's  labor 
authority. 

ARMED  FORCES 

—  By  Charles  Dollard  and  Donald  Young 
What  the  war  taught  and  whether  we  have 
learned  it. 


THE  VETERANS   —By  Charles  Bolte 
Attitudes,    now    that    the   war   is   over,   by 
men  who  bore  arms  for  democracy — by  the 
chairman  of  the  American   Veterans   Com- 
mittee. 

HUMAN,  ALL  TOO  HUMAN 

—  By  Franklin   Frailer 

A  well  known  student  of  race  patterns 
surveys  the  rise  of  Negro  vested  interests 
in  "making  the  best  of  it." 

IMPRISONED   IN   WORDS 

—  By  Ralph  Ellison 

A  young  critic  traces  the  failures  in  creative 
literature  to  accept  the  Negro  as  a  human 
being. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  POLITICS 

—  By  Henry  Lee  Moon 
When  given  a  choice  the  Negro's  vote 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  progressive;  the 
record,  and  a  glance  into  the  future. 

THE  CHURCHES 

Two  statements  by  leading  spokesmen  for 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergies;  Dr. 
Listen  Pope  (Yale  Divinity  School)  and 
Monsignor  John  LaFarge  (Fordham). 

YWCA   —  By  Myra  Smith 
A  review  of  the  "Y"  's  genuine  effort  to 
face  and  solve  a  difficult  problem  confront- 
ing all  social  and  public  agencies. 


STRUGGLE   FOR    REASON 


ADULT  EDUCATION  —  By  Alain  Locke 
Efforts     to     awaken     reasonable     attitudes 
among  adults   through   creative  programs. 

CRAZY  QUILT  OF  SEGREGATION 

—  By  Charles  S.  Johnson 

Inconsistencies,  sometimes  amusing,  more 
often  painful;  and  always  making  for  an 
unwholesome  "philosophy."  By  the  direc- 
tor of  the  department  of  social  sciences  at 
Fisk  University. 

BREAKS  IN  THE  PATTERN 

—  By  Will  Alexander 

Growing  political  enlightenment  and  other 
gains,  South  and  North,  measured  against 
setbacks,  by  the  director  for  race  relations, 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund. 

PRICES 

One  copy  for  60  cents;  two  copies 
for  $1;  five  copies  for  $2.  More  at 
the  same  rate.  Check  with  order. 
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FIRST  FREEDOM  TREATY 

(Continued  from  page  448) 


with  benefit  to  both.  Why  should  we 
not,  short  of  joining  the  Berne  Con- 
vention, work  out  a  similar  copyright 
pact  with  the  Czechs?  Ai.d  with 
others. 

6.  The  flow  to  the  minds  of  men  is 
often  retarded,  if  not  actually  blocked, 
by  discriminatory  taxation.  For  some 
years  we  levied  a  tax  of  30  percent  on 
the  gross  rentals  of  English  pictures 
shown  in  our  theaters— while  in  Eng- 
land our  movies  paid  less  than  10 
percent  on  their  gross  take  from  the 
British  cinemas.  Surely  we  could 
agree  with  any  nation  that  taxation 
on  this  kind  of  material  should  be  on 
a  parity,  whether  at  thirty  or  ten  or 
no  percent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  gone 
further  with  England  and  a  few  other 
countries.  We  have  recently  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  abolishing 
all  such  double  taxation.  I  recall 
Bernard  Shaw  once  telling  me  that  ht 
would  no  longer  allow  his  plays  to 
be  produced  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause he  was  tired  of  being  a  tax  col- 
lector for  the  British  Empire  at  six- 
pence on  the  pound.  At  that  time  he 
paid  30  percent  tax  on  his  United 
States  royalties  and  probably  90  per- 
cent on  the  balance  which  he  received 
in  England.  Working  with  that  great 
tax  ambassador,  Eldon  King,  I  urged 
that  we  prevent  all  double  taxation 
on  authors'  royalties  and  film  rentals 


8.  Above  all,  we  must  provide  that 
no  longer  shall  visas  be  needed  for 
reporters,  cameramen,  and  broadcast- 
ers. These  ambassadors  to  the  minds 
of  people  should  be  permitted  to 
travel  with  no  paper  other  than  the 
passports  of  their  own  lands.  This 
again,  for  example,  means  that  we 
would  accept  the  Czech  passports  and 
they  would  accept  ours. 

It  might  be  held  that  visas  should 
be  abandoned  for  all  people.  This 
could  be  accomplished  easily  without 
changing  in  any  way  fundamental  na- 
tional immigration  laws.  As  a  first 
step  in  that  direction,  however — a  di- 
rection which  Ernest  Bevin  has  al- 
ready publicly  approved — I  would  sug- 
gest abolishing  visas  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  mass  media  in  order  to 
dramatize  the  preferential  position 
which  we  believe  that  mass  communi- 
cations must  hold  in  the  modern 
world. 

Setting  a  New  Pattern 

Exploration  along  lines  such  as  the 
above  would  make  a  sound  starting 
point  for  a  First  Freedom  Treaty. 
Such  a  treaty  should  be  open-end — 
that  is,  available  to  all  other  nations 
which  wish  to  join  on  similar  terms. 
We  need  not  wait  fqr  general  tax 
agreements  with  all  other  nations  in 
order  to  include,  for  example,  in  a 
possible  Czechoslovakia!!  loan,  .the 
removal  of  those  several  tax  burdens 
I  have  mentioned  above.  Postage  re- 
lief in  the  United  States  can  be  ac- 
complished without  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, and  currency  relief  in  other 


of  any  loan  agreement. 

I  have  talked  to  the  heads  of  sev- 
eral    European     governments,     and 


between  the  United  States  and  Eng-  lands  can  be  readily  made  a  section 
land. 

This  far  certainly  we  can  go  with 
the  Czechs,  although  for  my  part  I 

would  go  further.  I  would  suggest  checked  with  some  of  the  best  minds 
a  concord  as  to  forms  and  levels  of  m  America  to  see  if  there  was  any 
taxes  imposed  on  the  merchandise  of  basic  objection  confronting  such  a 
the  mind,  gradually  reducing  taxes  movement.  Without  exception  they 


on  the  rights  to  see,  hear,  or  read. 


gave  me  a  green  light.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  with  the  greatest  of  ease, 
First  Freedom  Treaties  can  be  written 
with  those  great  nations  which  be- 
lieve in  freedom  of  thought.  This 
would  not  be  a  personal  slap  at  the 
communist  thesis  except  insofar  as 
dogma  may  be  afraid  to  survive  in  a 


7.  Much  needs  to  be  done  in  order 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  international 
communication  by  cable  and  radio. 
Comparatively  little  can  be  accom- 
plished by  separate  treaties  between 
any  two  nations,  but  the  five-nation 

conference  in  Moscow,  followed  by  free  market  place  of  thought.  Ideas 
an  international  conference,  may  point  can  crash  through  the  iron  curtain 
the  way  to  separate  protocols  which  behind  which  lurks  fear.  Maybe  iron 
could  be  written  between  two  nations,  can  only  be  cut  by  ether,  celluloid. 
Certainly  rights  to  rebroadcast,  relay  and  type. 

privileges,  exchange  platters,  and  so  One  single  treaty  with  such  a  na- 
on,  can  be  arranged  without  world-  tion  as  Czechoslovakia  would  set  a 
wide  agreements.  (Continued  on  page  512) 


THE  WORLD'S 

OLDEST  ENEMIES 

* 

Con  f  hey  live  at  peace? 

•  Of  all  pigmcnted  peoples,  only  the 
Yellow  Man  has  arisen  seriously  to 
challenge  the  White.  A  thousand 
years  before  Columbus,  he  battered 
the  doors  of  Europe.  Then  the  White 
Man,  too,  moved,  expanded,  to  be- 
come the  eventual  aggressor  in 
Asia.  Today,  these  two  groups 
stand  at  troubled  truce.  But  what 
of  tomorrow?  Is  there  promise  of 
permanent  peace? 
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WHITE  MAN  - 
YELLOW  MAN 

Arva  C.  Floyd 

•  "The  causes  of  war  are  not  al- 
ways casualties  of  war,"  writes  this 
penetrating  author,  professor  of  mis- 
sions and  Oriental  history  at  Can- 
dler  School  of  Theology,  Emory 
University.  He  points  out  that  the 
empire  system  and  racial  tensions 
are  problems  with  which  our  gen- 
eration must  yet  deal.  Here  is  an 
absorbing,  comprehensive  survey, 
ranging  from  earliest  beginnings  to 
our  own  day.  It  shows  underlying 
causes  of  conflict,  and  points  a  course 
— a  positive  course — that  can  lead 
to  enduring  international  good  will. 
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'"FHE  answers  to  these  and  other  basic 
A  questions  are  given  here,  for  the 
first  time  in  an  entirely  scientific  and 
factual  analysis  of  how  radio  is  being 
received;  what  the  public  likes  about 
radio  and  what  it  doesn't  like.  The 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  of 
the  University  of  Denver  has  made  a 
nationwide  survey  to  discover  some 
amazing  facts  about  radio  which  have 
been  analyzed  and  put  in  book  form 
by  The  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Re- 
search of  Columbia  University.  And 
the  entire  survey  has  been  carefully 
broken  down  to  give  the  actual  facts 
and  figures. 

Completely  neutral  in  approach,  THE 
PEOPLE  LOOK  AT  RADIO  is  a  book 
for  anyone  concerned  with  the  future 
of  radio  in  the  United  States.  First 
large  printing  practically  exhausted  six 
weeks  before  publication;  second 
printing  now  ready. 

THE  PEOPLE 

LOOK  AT 

RADIO 

by  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld 
and  Harry  Field 

$2.50  at  all  bookstores 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESS 
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new  world  pattern  toward  the  First 
Freedom  for  all  men  and  women  who 
intend  to  be  free  in  spirit  and  mind. 
That  is  the  path  to  peace,  security,  and 
comfort. 


LETTING  THE  WHOLE 
WORLD  KNOW 

(Continued  from  page  497) 


mass  communications,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  press,  the  radio  and  the 
film  are  enormously  potent  instru- 
ments of  public  education. 

Strong  American  backing  made 
some  fearful  of  U.  S.  domination  of 
the  new  agency.  More  thoughtful  for- 
eigners found. encouragement  in  the 
support  the  State  Department  and  the 
entire  American  intellectual  world 
have  given  it. 

As  Americans  See  the  Task 

As  proof  of  that  support,  there  met 
in  Washington  recently  a  United 
States  National  Commission,  on 
UNESCO,  composed  of  fifty  repre- 
sentatives of  unofficial  organizations 
and  fifty  individuals  outstanding  in 
scientific,  educational,  and  cultural 
fields.  Such  a  commission  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Act  of  Congress  which 
authorized  American  membership  in 
that  organization. 

This  was  not  brought  together  to 
hear  speeches,  pass  resolutions,  and 
go  home.  It  is  intended  as  a  perm- 
anent advisory  agency  of  the  entire 
intellectual  life  of  America.  So  it  will 
remain,  guiding,  supporting,  and 
sometimes  criticizing  the  part  taken 
by  our  own  State  Department. 

The  first  meeting  outlined  jobs 
representative  Americans  think  UN- 
ESCO should  do,  and  also  two 
dangers  which  must  be  avoided.  The 
first  would  be  to  confine  itself  to  so- 
called  "do-good"  activities  which 
might  advance  education  or  scholar- 
ship—worthy in  themselves  but  not 
directly  related  to  world  peace.  The 
second  would  be  to  let  itself  become 
a  mere  publicity  agency  for  the 
United  Nations,  or  to  use  its  mass 
media  merely  to  advertise  it  own 
work. 

UNESCO,  the  National  Commis- 
sion held,  should  advance  "directly 
and  significantly  the  cause  of  peace 
through  understanding."  It  should 
concern  itself,  first,  with  "the  preser- 
vation of  men's  knowledge  of  them- 
selves, their  world,  and  each  other." 
This  means  that  it  should  study  and 
draft  a  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of 


libraries,  museums  and  other  deposi- 
tories of  human  knowledge. 

Secondly,  it  should  concern  itself 
with  "the  increase  of  men's  knowl- 
edge of  themselves,  their  world,  and 
each  other."  Thus,  it  should  study 
"social  and  international  tensions 
which  create  obstacles  to  international 
understanding  and  therefore  to 
peace,"  and  should  project  interna- 
tional research  in  such  fields  as  me- 
teorology, oceanography,  international 
health  and  epidemic  diseases. 

Finally  the  Commission  outlined  a 
whole  series  of  methods  for  the  "dis- 
semination of  men's  knowledge  of 
themselves,  their  world,  and  each 
other."  These  included  international 
action  to  remove  barriers  to  the  free 
flow  of  information,  and  to  create  a 
worldwide  radio  network;  to  imple- 
ment "education  for  international  un- 
derstanding"; to  call  a  conference  in 
1947  on  the  preparation  of  textbooks: 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
popular  libraries  and  museums  in 
countries  where  they  are  now  lack- 
ing; to  promote  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents, teachers  and  artists. 

The  Commission  also  warned 
against  timidity  in  aproach.  It  recog- 
nized that  a  worldwide  radio  network, 
for  example,  would  be  expensive,  but 
argued  that  such  substantial  outlays 
would  be  "cheap  insurance"  against 
another ,  war. 

A  Breath-Taking  Opportunity 

One  may  criticize  the  Commission's 
proposals  as  too  nebulous,  too  grandi- 
ose, too  visionary.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  disagreement  in  this  country  and 
abroad  over  specific  items.  As  these 
lines  are  written  a  distinguished 
American  delegation  4is  at  work  in 
Paris  at  a  first  General  Conference 
seeking  agreement  with  representa- 
tives of  other  countries  on  the  pro- 
gram to  be  followed  in  its  first  year. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  success  of 
UNESCO  will  depend  upon  the 
competence  of  its  international  sec- 
retariat and  upon  the  kind  of  broad- 
gauged  support  it  gets  from  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  all  its  member  coun- 
tries. Its  future  is  by  no  means  as- 
sured; the  wrong  kind  of  leadership 
at  the  start  can  ruin  it.  But  it  has 
an  opportunity  that  is  breath-taking 
in  its  possibilities. 

Thus,  out  of  the  most  destructive 
war  in  history,  has  come  the  most 
constructive  effort  ever  conceived  to 
spread  truth  and  understanding 


nmong  men. 
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So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, information  has  now  been 
recognized  as  an  essential  arm  of 
American  foreign  relations — neither  a 
frill  nor  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity,  if 
peace  is  to  be  made  and  preserved. 

The  United  States  Information 
Service  is  still  a  fledgling.  Its  survival 
is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  how- 
ever important  it  may  be  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  foreign  policy.  A  hostile 
Congress  bent  on  "economy,"  coupled 
with  an  inert  public  opinion,  could 
sound  its  death  knell.  Even  if  it  sur- 
vives, its  integrity  will  have  to  be 
guarded  jealously  against  whoever 
would  twist  its  purposes. 

The  same  hazards  beset  the  more 
ambitious  organized  effort  of  the 
United  Nations  toward  peace  through 
understanding.  The  American  people 
have  a  decisive  part  to  play  in  pre- 
serving and  strengthening  two  under- 
takings that  are  vital  to  our  own 
peace  and  security. 


NEWSPAPERS 

(Continued  from  page  455) 


front  page  of  a  newspaper  is  always 
the  last  place  to  look  for  a  balanced 
picture  of  how  the  world  wags. 
News,  to  a  journalist,  is  almost  by 
definition,  bad  news.  It  is  easier  to 
get  your  picture  in  the  paper  by 
murdering  your  grandmother  than  by 
helping  her  across  the  street." 

The  exchange  left  the  argument 
just  about  where  it  began.  It  is  no 
truer  that  Arthur  Sulzberger's  great 
daily  carries  "all  the  news  that's  fit  to 
print"  than  it  is  that  Henry  Luce's 
exponents  of  the  new  journalism,  in 
the  words  of  one  of  their  editors, 
"serve  only  the  truth." 

To  get  all  the  news,  you  would 
have  to  read  regularly,  just  as  a 
starter,  the  files  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  reports  of  all  the  hearings 
and  investigations  in  committee 
rooms,  and  too  many  other  docu- 
ments to  list.  Patently  impossible.  In 
controversial  situations,  the  best  way,' 
of  course,  is  to  sample  as  many  chan- 
nels as  possible — PM  as  well  as  the 
New  Yor^  Sun,  the  CIO  News  as 
well  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  In 
Fact  as  well  as  Time. 

But  there  are  other  shortcuts.  You 
can  make  your  own  judgment  of  the 
reputation,  record,  and  good  faith  of 
those  who  do  the  sifting  and  condens- 
ing. And  your  selection  need  not  be 
based  on  politics  or  prejudice.  Thus 


readers  of  the  Republican  New 
Herald  Tribune,  through  the  years 
have  come  to  know  that  they  do  not 
have  to  be  Republicans  to  find  it  one 
of  the  most  readable  and  reliable  of 
newspapers. 

News  Labeling 

We  have  seen  how  many  canned 
editorials  are  accepted  as  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  the  man  in  the 
eyeshade  sitting  behind  the  big  desk 
in  the  Main  Street  sanctum.  When 
the  news  itself  is  labeled,  how  many 
readers  stop  to  identify  it?  Do  they 
look  to  see  whether  the  story  came 
from  the  Associated  Press  or  the 
United  Press  or  a  special  correspon- 
dent, and  do  they  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish among  them? 

The  important  thing  is  not  that  the 
news  may  be  colored  or  slanted  or 
incomplete.  That  is  likely  to  happen 
as  long  as  owners  and  editors  and 
reporters  are  human.  No  precision 
machine  has  been  perfected  that  can 
isolate  pure  fact  from  opinion  and 
predilection.  The  important  thing  is 
for  the  people  to  know  this,  and  to 
keep  it  in  mind  as  they  read. 

Their  news  out  of  Washington 
comes  from  the  experts,  the  "elite"  of 
the  press  corps.  Yet  the  national  cap- 
ital itself  does  something  to  not  a  few 
newspapermen.  Living  in  a  miserable 
climate,  the  Washington  correspon- 
dent, dealing  with  life  secondhand 
instead  of  with  its  raw  materials,  is 
beset  by  the  complexities  of  govern- 
ment; besought  by  lobbyists  and  press 
agents;  bemused  by  gossip,  oflf-the- 
record  confidences,  invitations  to  em- 
bassies. 

Currently  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  is  pressing  upon 
the  United  Nations  a  program  for 
achieving  world  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. One  of  its  points  is  a  require- 
ment that  the  source  of  all  informa- 
tion be  labeled — an  espousal  that  will 
be  more  effective  when  the  American 
public  can  be  assured  that  the  prac- 
tice is  observed  universally  by  our 
own  newspapers  at  home. 

When  the  war  was  drawing  to  a 
close  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  postwar  journalism.  The  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company  drew  a 
composite  picture  based  on  a  survey 
among  publishers:  "Tomorrow's  news- 
papers will  contain  more  factual  re- 
porting, less  sensationalism,  more  pic- 
tures, more  color,  and  better  styling. 
They  will  be  compact,  streamlined, 
highly  illustrated,  things  of  beauty. 
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Magazine  Institute,  a  private  school 
completely  owned  and  operated  by  edi- 
tors and  writers,  offers  practical  in- 
struction in  short  story  and  article  writ- 
ing. You  work  in  your  -own  home,  on 
your  own  time. 

Every  assignment  you  submit  is  re- 
turned with  detailed  criticism.  Experi- 
enced writers  patiently  correct  your 
work  and  help  develop  your  style  to 
suit  the  demands  of  the  modern  maga- 
zine market.  You  ask  all  the  questions 
you  like.  As  your  ability  grows  you  get 
a  chance  to  concentrate  on  the  sort  of 
things  you  do  best  —  essays,  features, 
short  sketches,  etc. 
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Send  the  coupon  today  for  the  free 
catalog  which  tells  you  how  you  may 
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r~Another  Smashing- 
Expose  by  the 
author  of 

UNDER  COVER 

JOHN  ROY 
CARLSON 

writes  one  of  the  most 
stirring  and  important 
books  of  postwar  America 


THE  PLOTTERS  rips  wide  open 
the  plans  and  aspirations  of  anti- 
democratic individuals  and  mem- 
bers of  the  political  underworld 
who  have  made  hate  their  busi- 
ness— who  foment  anti-Catholic 
feeling,  spread  anti-Semitism  and 
racial  discrimination.  Carlson  in- 
cludes sections  on  veterans'  or- 
ganizations and  certain  conserva- 
tive groups — destructive  and  con- 
structive— who  are  playing  a 
vital  part  behind  the  scenes  in 
postwar  America. 

THE  PLOTTERS  is  also  a  tre- 
mendously fascinating  personal 
adventure  story  of  an  under  cover 
agent  who  dares  to  give  names, 
dates  and  places. 

Carlson  and  his  book  will  win 
the  vicious  hate  of  powerful  per- 
sons and  organizations  who  are 
against  genuine  democracy, 
against  a  lasting  peace  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 


THE 

PLOTTERS 


Illustrated   with    sensational    docu- 
,       moots— $3.50 

By  JOHN  ROY  CARLSON 

At  all  bookstores 


unlike  any  newspaper  now  published." 
Apparently  tomorrow's  newspaper 
is  to  be  fancier  and  faster,  but  will  it 
be  any  better?  What  about  its  funda- 
mental nature  and  function?  For  the 
last  quarter  century  the  trend  has  been 
toward  mergers, 'monopolies,  and  cen- 
tralization. One  obvious  answer  - 
easier  to  express  than  to  bring  about 
— would  be  the  reversal  of  that  tide. 
Facsimile  reproduction  should  help  a 
return  to  the  times  when  a  man  with 
a  little  money  and  a  big  idea  could 
start  a  paper  of  his  own. 

What  can  we  lose  by  having  more 
newspapers  of  every  kind — cooperative 
newspapers,  subsidized  newspapers, 
trade-union  newspapers,  minority 
group  newspapers,  even  government 
newspapers  —  so  long  as  each  and 
every  one  of  them  is  labeled  for  what 
it  is,  and  so  long  as  it  is  not  the  single 
channel  of  communication  in  a  given 
area? 

Americans  Speaking  for  Americans 

America  is  not  just  Henry  Luce 
and  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  and 
Roy  Howard.  If  Americans  want  to 
speak  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
must  make  sure  that  our  newspapers 
— and  the  agencies  which  represent 
us  to  the  world- — speak  for  all  of  our 
own  people.  We  must  bring  this  about 
not  in  the  mood  of  the  Russians  who 
denounced  the  reasonable  and  in- 
stinctively friendly  Brooks  Atkinson 
of  The  New  Yor/^  Times  as  a  brigand, 
not  by  dismissing  98  percent  of  our 
press  as  deliberately  lying,  corrupt, 
beyond  redemption — but  by  mutual 
understanding  and  responsibility. 

The  sins  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion of  which  the  American  press 
associations  "would  have  to  repent,  if 
they  are  to  attain  adequate  goals,  in- 
clude limited  distribution,  insufficient 
volume,  unrepresentative  selection  of 
items,  and  an  almost  unconscious 
nationalistic  bias,"  according  to  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press — on  "Peoples 
Speaking  to  Peoples."  Witnesses  be- 
fore the  commission  accused  our  news 
purveyors  of  superficiality  and  sensa- 
tionalism in  giving  their  customers 
abroad  what  they  seemed  to  want. 

Nor,  this  report  emphasized,  is  it 
enough  to  send  abroad  just  what  our 


The  directors  of  the  mass  communi- 
cations media,  "whether  they  wel- 
come it  or  not,"  must  come  to  regard 
themselves,  outgoing  or  incoming,  as 
adjuncts  of  diplomacy  and  national 
policy,  dedicated  to  the  highest  type 
of  tolerant  statesmanship — despite  the 
fact  that  in  this  country  such  a  rela- 
tionship has  been  "avoided  by  govern- 
ment, resisted  by  industry,  and  need- 
lessly confused  by  imaginary  threats 
of  encroachment  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment." 

For,  in  the  words  of  the  preamble 
to  the  charter  of  UNESCO:  "Wars 
begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  it  is 
in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defence 
of  peace  must  be  constructed." 


RADIO 

(Continued  from  page  476) 


do  the  former  will  benefit  only  the 
traveling  sightseer  or  the  wealthy  few. 
Second,  all  important  areas  on  the 
globe  must  be  linked  with  one  an- 
other directly,  without  bottlenecks  or 
unnecessarily  circuitous  routes.  Even 
radio  is  in  need  of  these  principles, 
and  their  application  will  materially 
add  to  its  international  use  and  effec- 
tiveness. Here,  also,  international  ma- 
chinery is  required. 

Immediate  Problems 

The  major  and  immediate  problem 
as  to  international  radio  activities  in- 
sofar as  Americans  are  concerned, 
however,  is  the  formulation,  effectu- 
ation, and  public  support  of  a  policy 
for  American  participation  in  inter- 
national radio  broadcasting.  Most  of 
us  have  become  aware  that  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  William  Benton 
had  to  wage  an  arduous  battle  in  Con- 
gress to  secure  appropriations  for  the 
U.  S.  State  Department  for  the  broad- 
cast of  radio  programs  to  foreign 
countries.  A  surprising  .number  of 
people  felt  that  no  such  programs 
were  needed  at  all.  Many  of  those 
hesitant  to  support  the  State  Depart- 
ment's bid  for  funds  were,  of  course, 
motivated  by  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  government  -  sponsored  programs. 
They  felt  that  the  programs  would  be 
regarded  abroad  merely  as  propa- 
ganda and  that  the  government's  en- 
try into  foreign  broadcasting  might 


E.    P.    DUTTON    &    CO.,    NEW    YORK 


domestic  newspapers  print.  A  news-  constitute  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
paper  may  distort  locally,  but  its  read-  similar  entry  into  the  domestic  field, 
er  can  at  least  check  it  against  his 

i  own    observations,    personal    contacts, 

i  talk    in    neighborhood,   club,   church. 

j  Foreigners  have  no  such  checks. 


Doubts  such  as  these  are  entitled  to 
respect  and  to  careful  evaluation,  but 
the  over-all  tenor  of  the  discussion 
could  have  evidenced  keener  aware- 
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ness  of  the  forces  contending  for 
power  in  international  affairs.  We 
are  still  too  much  of  the  blind  giant 
•on  the  world  scene,  subject  to  all  the 
repercussions  of  human  crises  no  mat- 
ter where  they  occur,  called  upon  to 
lend  our  strength  to  the  total  effort, 
and  yet  astoundingly  timid,  halting, 
and  hesitant  in  seeing  our  own  inter- 
ests and  in  presenting  our  own  point 
of  view.  No  labor  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  that  other  powers — some 
of  them  oriented  with  reference  to 
values  we  do  not  share — are  not  simi- 
larly shy.  And  though  the  interna- 
tional market  place  of  ideas  be  made 
open  to  various  points  of  view,  it 
will  profit  us  little  if  few  of  the  com- 
modities proffered  for  exchange  bear 
our  conceptions  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

Vigilance  is  not  the  only  price  of 
liberty.  Part  of  the  price  is  the  gen- 
eration of  similar  liberty  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  world  is  one 
in  ways  far  more  numerous  than  we 
yet  appreciate. 

The  concrete  mechanism  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  broadcasting  remains  to 
be  built,  however,  and  the  practical 
limitations  are  many.  The  broadcasts 
must  represent  the  American  point  of 
view  and  must  be  guarded  against 
programs  that  would  misrepresent  our 
culture.  Avoiding  "propaganda,"  they 
.•nust  at  the  same  time  be  charged 
with  the  flavor  of  our  freedom,  ap- 
prising foreign  listeners  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  point  of  view  is 
far  more  a  dynamic  mixture  of  di- 
verse—  yet  mutually  tolerant  —  views 
than  it  is  a  set  of  static,  fixed  political 
programs.  Finally,  they  must  be 
planned  with  complete  awareness  of 
the  nature  and  the  social  attitudes  of 
the  peoples  constituting  the  intended 
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cial  programs.  This  would  follow  a 
pattern  familiar  to  domestic  broad- 
casters, although  the  problem  in  the 
international  field  is  admittedly  more 
complex  where  factors  of  audience  in- 
tensity and  commercial  feasibility  are 
mixed  with  policy  considerations. 

Need  for  Common  Policy 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  over 
thirty  foreign  broadcasting  stations, 
owned  partly  by  the  government  (sta- 

,  —         0  —  m^i^^      tions  built  during  the  war  as  weapons 

audiences.   We  must  be  keenly  aware      of  psychological  warfare)   and  partly 
of  the  religious  and  philosophic  views      by   private  interests.    The   State  De- 
partment now  has  funds  to  inaugurate 
broadcasts:   programs    to   Russia,  for 
example,  are  expected  to  begin  soon. 
But  the  public  is  still  unaware  of 
the  problem  and  of  the  need  for  some 
permanent  policy.    Present  plans  are 


of   these   audiences.    Few   areas   are 
more  sensitive. 

Unlike  domestic  broadcasting,  in- 
ternational broadcasting  is  not  a  self- 
sustaining  operation.  Advertising  rev- 
enues are  severely  limited:  first,  by 
the  fact  that  many  audiences  will  not 
constitute  markets  for  various  prod- 
'  ucts;  second,  by  the  fact  that  only  cer- 
tain forms  of  advertising  could  be 


inchoate.  The  role  of  the  government, 
the  control  of  programming,  the 
method  of  financing,  the  role  of  pri- 
vate interests — all  must  be  delineated. 


'  VJ-JUlt  \-WUlU          U\_  *  *4  t-V-       111LV,!  \^Ji  J tAll       lllU^l       U/\,       *J\_.ll  H^tl  LV.VJ  < 

tolerated  in  view  of  the  delicate  pur-      Here  an  intelligent  and  well-informed 


poses  of  the  broadcasts.  This  eco- 
nomic fact  implies  that  some  govern- 
mental assistance  is  inevitable.  It  may 
well  be  that  programs  originated  as 
sustaining  or  at  government  expense 
may  ultimately  develop  into  commer- 
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public  opinion  will  help. 

We  should  also  realize  that  radio 
receivers  must  be  available  to  the  for- 
eign listeners  we  seek  to  contact. 
Many  areas  of  the  world  are  still  with- 
out such  facilities.  Receivers  placed 
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in  public  market  places  or  meeting 
halls,  as  extensively  done  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, the  Chinese,  and  the  Russians, 
may  partly  overcome  this  handicap, 
but  a  broad  program  for  dissemina- 
tion of  receivers  should  be  investi- 
gated. The  United  Nations  is  now 
building  its  own  international  radio 
broadcasting  structure;  perhaps  its 
plans  could  include  means  for  mak- 
ing radio  broadcasts  available  to  these 
unreached  listeners.  This  effort  should 
bring  its  own  reward. 

Again  let  me  emphasize  that  free- 
dom of  communications,  whether  by 
radio  or  other  means,  is  not  like  some 
grand  monument  or  beautiful  temple 
that  once  established  will  endure  for- 
ever, a  treasure  in  itself.  Rather,  it  is 
the  arena  for  the  combat  that  is  the 
essence  of  peace  and  progress,  the  un- 
derlying basis  for  the  day-to-day  reso- 
lution of  clashing  cultures  and  ideas. 

As  the  arena  expands,  as  the  com- 
batants grow  more  and  more  confi- 
dent that  the  rules  of  freedom  will  not 
be  broken,  and  hence  become  more 
and  more  accustomed  to  leaving  their 
shotguns  at  home,  we  can  begin  to 
hope  that  we  — even  with  the  atom 
bomb — are  here  to  stay. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

(Continued  from  page  449) 


for  government  is  in  setting  down 
rules  for  balanced  discussion  which 
protect  the  citizen  in  a  limited  me- 
dium like  radio.  Even  here,  I  be- 
lieve, it  would  be  better  if  the  indus- 
tries themselves  did  the  whole  job  of 
affording  a  balanced,  wholesome  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  But  where  they 
fail  in  this,  the  government  may  be 
forced  to  step  in. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  govern- 
ment has  two  responsibilities.  The 
first  is  "disclosure"  of  the  facts.  If  the 
public  is  to  make  intelligent  judg- 
ments about  what  it  reads,  sees,  and 
hears,  it  must  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
people  who  determine  what  is  offered 
by  press,  movies,  and  radio.  To  evalu- 
ate their  competence  and  their  inter- 
ests, it  must  know  who  they  are.  Such 

mechanism  exists — at  least  in  em- 
bryo— in  the  postal  registry  certificates 
of  the  Post  Office  and  in  the  applica- 
tion forms  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

The  second  is  the  maintenance  of 
competitive  market  places  and  forums 
for  as  many  people  and  groups  as 
possible.  This  means  encouraging  the 
widest  diversity  of  media  and  owner- 
ships. Immediately,  it  means  trying  to 
halt  the  mortality  rate  of  small  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  which  is  now  gathering  in- 
formation, will  consider  this  particu- 
lar problem  in  the  near  future. 

The  Government's  Task 

In  summing  up,  here  are  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  government  in  main- 
taining freedom  of  communication  at 
home  in  their  order  of  importance,  as 
I  see  them:  to  foster  the  greatest  pos- 
sible diversity  of  media  and  owner- 
ships; to  disclose  the  facts  about  own- 
ership and  control;  and,  if  the  indus- 
tries default,  to  maintain  a  balance 
of  the  points  of  view  expressed  in  the 
media  to  which  access  is  physically 
limited. 
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ries. Then,  only  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  the  barriers  began  to  break 
down  in  earnest.  Superstitious, 
primitive,  and  largely  savage  Af- 
rica came  face  to  face  with  the 
modern  age  of  machines  and  sci- 
ence. The  British  Administration 
had  to  protect  the  African  way 
of  life  from  being  completely  crushed  by  the  sudden  impact  of  the  white 
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All  of  these  must  be  applied  con- 
sistently, regardless  of  the  politics  of 
the  people  on  either  side.  The  fulfill- 
ment of  these  responsibilities  will  not 
guarantee  us  freedom  of  communica- 
tion. But  it  will  enable  us  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  First  Free- 
dom, without  throwing  a  shadow  on 
the  First  Amendment. 
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WANTED:  Part  time  case  worker  or  graduate 
training  in  school  of  social  work  and  case 
work  experience  for  two  days  a  week  in  child 
guidance  clinic  in  Pennsylvania  city  two  hours 
from  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Write  to 
8462  Survey. 


COOK  wanted  at  the  Jewish  Home  for  the 
Aged,  1554  Midway  Parkway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Lovely  surroundings,  very  good  salary.  8466 
Survey. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED— (a)  Medical  social  worker  to  head 
department  in  university  hospital;  should  be 
qualified  to  inaugurate  school  for  social  work- 
ers ;  salary  dependent  upon  qualifications,  (b) 
Medical  social  worker;  private  philanthropic 
organization  working  through  metropolitan 
area  of  eastern  city ;  salary  commensurate 
with  experience,  (c)  Director  of  social  service 
department;  one  of  the  leading  hispitals  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  City ;  department 
includes  two  case  workers,  secretary ;  primary 
duties  involve  outpatient  department  averag- 
ing more  than  30,000  visits  annually ;  $3,000. 
(d)  Medical  social  workers  for  state  tuber- 
culosis program;  Middle  West.  SG11-1  The 
Medical  Bureau  (Burneice  Larson,  Director) 
Palmolive  Building,  Chicago  11. 


COLONY  FOR  BOYS  in  Illinois  needs  mar- 
ried  couple.  Man  to  teach  a  group  of  sixteen 
boys  from  9  to  13.  Woman  to  cook  for  cot- 
tage group  of  14  boys  10  to  14;  and  to  act  as 
Housemother.  Man  must  have  degree  and 
must  qualify  for  teaching  license  in  Illinois. 
Good  salaries  and  living  conditions.  8468 
Survey. 


WESTERN  Washington  Catholic  Children's 
Agency  wants  caseworker.  Minimum  require- 
ment one  year  graduate  school  training.  Ex- 
perience factor  in  starting  pay  scale.  Write: 
Catholic  Children's  Bureau,  907  Terry  Avenue, 
Seattle  4,  Washington. 


WANTED:  Woman  graduate  Group  Worker 
for  Mexican  Christian  Institute,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Member  of  Christian  Church  preferred. 
Write  Miss  Verna  Sutton,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Institutional  Missions, 
United  Christian  Missionary  Society,  222 
Downey,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


SUPERVISOR  AND  PSYCHIATRIC  SO- 
CIAL WORKER,  men  or  womerf,  for  small 
child  guidance  agency  where  treatment  is  done 
mainly  by  Psychiatric  Social  Workers  under 
the  supervision  of  an  outstanding  Psychiatrist- 
Analyst.  Experience  in  a  child  guidance 
agency  or  related  psychiatric  case  work  prefer- 
able but  not  absolutely  essential.  Interesting 
and  challenging  opportunity.  Salary  range  for 
Supervisor  $3,000-$4,000.  Salary  range  for 
Psychiatric  Social  Worker  $2,300-$3,500,  de- 
pending  upon  experience.  Apply  Jewish  Child 
Guidance  Bureau,  682  High  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Trained  and  experienced  caseworker 
to  work  with  unmarried  parents  and  make 
adoption  home  studies  in  private  state  wide 
adoption  agency.  Must  have  car.  Salary  $2200 
to  $2800  plus  mileage  and  expenses.  Oppor- 
tunity to  take  additional  courses  at  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  School  while  working. 
New  Jersey  Children's  Home  Society,  471 
Parkway  Avenue,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


TRAINED  CASE  WORKER  for  well  estab- 
lished family  service  agency  with  progressive 
standards  in  central  New  York  city  of  100,000. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  intensive  case  work 
in  general  family  relationships,  youth  problems 
and  with  unmarried  mothers.  Permanent  po- 
sition, immediate  opening.  References  ex- 
changed. 8451  Survey. 


WANTED:  Caseworkers.  Two  vacancies  in  a 
Catholic  family,  adoption,  and  child  care 
agency.  Graduate  training  required.  Salaries 
according  to  professional  training  and  skill. 
Catholic  Charities,  317  S.  Howard  Street, 
Spokane,  Washington. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


STENOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANT  (WOMAN) 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF  THE 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE 
KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY. 

CASE  WORKER  to  develop  program  of  social 
services  for  children  in  church  institution. 
Salary  commensurate  with  responsibilities. 
Challenging  opportunity.  Lutheran  preferred. 
Write  Luther  D.  Grossman,  Superintendent, 
Tressler  Orphans'  Home,  Loysville,  Pa. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quali- 
fied, by  family  and  children's  agency.  Ex- 
cellent staff  development  program.  Oppor- 
tunity special  assignments,  one  to  combine 
case  work  and  public  relations  program.  Sal- 
ary range:  case  worker  I,  $2100-$3000;  case 
worker  II,  $J900-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh 
19,  Pa. 

WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working 
supervisor.  Agency  is  expanding  its  family 
and  child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. Tran5P°r<at'°n  paid  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Write  Catholic  Social  Service,  995 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3. 


CASEWORKERS— Catholic    Family    and    Child 
Care  agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.      Salary 


SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  multiple  service  case  work  agency 
to  have  charge  of  unit  where  child  placement 
and  adoption  work  is  done.  Duties  include  ad- 
ministration of  unit,  supervision  of  2  case 
workers  and  student,  promotion  of  home  find- 
ing program,  responsibility  for  Foster  Case 
Committee  for  Board,  and  participation  in 
agency's  general  interpretative  program.  Salary 
range,  $3500-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Case  worker  for  private  children's 
agency  in  Chicago  area.  Agency  operates 
boarding  home  program  with  an  institution. 
Good  supervision.  Opportunity  for  part  time 
work  in  a  school  of  social  work.  Personnel 
policy.  Rural  or  urban  case  load  as  preferred. 
Salsj-y  $1800  to  $2700.  8440  Survey. 


IMMEDIATELY,  case  worker  or  beginning 
supervisor  in  growing  family  and  children's 
agency  in  Mid-West  city  of  125,000.  Be- 
ginning salary  $1-75  to  $250,  according  to 
training  and  experience.  8431  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  farm 
School  for  Boys  desires  similar  posi- 
tion. Expert  experience  with  Pre-de- 
linquent  and  Delinquent  boys.  Looking 
for  challenging  position.  Available  soon. 
8459  Survey. 


MAN,  37,  interested  in  administrative  opportun- 
ity. Has  pastoral  and  teaching  experience  and 
Master  of  Social  Work  degree  with  major  in 
Administration  and  Community  Organization. 
8471  Suivey. 


TRAINED,  EXPERIENCED  man.  age  30, 
varied  community  organization  experience, 
seeks  position  with  future  in  meaningful  pro- 
gram. 8472  Survey. 


CHILD  CARE— KEY  STAFF  of  four  people 
(2  couples)  wishing  to  make  a  change ;  advo- 
cating the  practical  and  progressive  approach 
in  the  treatment  of  children.  Specializing  in 
following  areas :  General  supervision  of  daily 
program,  social  and  cultural  activities,  physical 
education  and  general  recreational  programs, 
and  household  management.  8443  Survey. 


YOUNG  MAN,  M.S.W.,  now  chairman.  Group 
Work  Division  of  accredited  School  of  Social 
Work,  6  years  group  work  leadership,  super- 
visory, administrative  and  teaching  experience, 
desires  community  organization  position  in 
group  work  area.  8457  Survey. 


POSITION  as  Director  of  Childrens'  Institu- 
tion. Prefer  boys.  B.A.  degree.  Experienced. 
Unmarried,  Will  go  anywhere.  8470  Survey. 
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POSITIONS  OPEN   IN  ALASKA 

ALASKA   DEPARTMENT  OF   PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Child  Welfare  Consultant 

Salary  Range:  $313.50  -  $358.50  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum  Qualification*:  College  4 *  years,  graduate  study  2  years  or 
minimum  of  5  quarters  at  recognized  school  of  social  work  which  must 
have  included  courses  in  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  administration 
and  supervised  field  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social  work  in  public  or  private 
agencies,  2  years  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  field  of  child  wel- 
fare and  1  year  in  administrative,  supervisory  or  consultative  capacity. 

District  Worker 

Salary  Range:  $285.00  -  $315.00  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recog- 
nized school  of  social  work  which  must  have  included  courses  in  child 
welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervised  field  work  in 
child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social  work,  1  of  which  must 
have  been  in  child  welfare,  1  year  in  public  assistance  and  1  year  in  a 
supervisory  capacity. 

Senior  Case  Worker 

Salary  Range:  $256.50  -  $286.50  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recog- 
nized school  of  social  work  which  must  have  included  courses  in  child 
welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervisory  field  work  in 
ckild  and  family  welfare. 

Experence:  1  year  in  the  past  5  years  of  social  work  either  in  child  wel- 
fare or  in  public  assistance. 

Child  Welfare  Worker 

Same  salary  and  qualifications  as  Senior  Case  Worker  except  that  the  1 
year  of  experience  must  have  been  in  child  welfare. 


Appointments  made  in  conformity  with 
standards    of    Alaska    Merit    System. 

For    application    blanks    and    information    write    via    air    mail,    supplying 
minimum  qualifications  ta 

ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

BOX  2781  JUNEAU,  ALASKA 


DECEMBER     1946 


Name    

Address    

City  Zone  —  State 
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SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional    Education    Leading 
to  the  degree  of  MS. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child 
Welfare 

Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 

51  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 


GIVE  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 

First  gift  subscription — $2 

Each  additional  gift  subscription — $1.50 


A  Christmas  Present 
for  Democracy 


For  Sick  And  Needy  Anti-Fascists 

Thousands  of  Spanish  Republicans  will  spend 
a  cheerless  Christmas  in  exile.  Survivors  of 
the  concentration  camps  and  the  Resistance, 
men,  women  and  children  of  all  nationalities 
still  need  your  help. 

$jj£    Send  a  CARE  Food  Parcel 

Now  only  $10.  (Reduced  from  $15)  Send  the 
famous  "10-in-l"  army  food  package.  Weighs 
49  Ibs.,  contains  29  Ibs  of  balanced  food- 
more  than  40,000  calories. 


International   Solidarity  Committee 
303   Fourth   Ave.,   New  York   10,   N.  Y. 

Israel    Feinberg  Roy   L.   Reuther 

Chairman  Treasurer 

Phil  Heller 

Exec.  Director 

S    Please   send    me   the   name   and   address 
an  anti-fascist  for  CARE  packages. 

n    Enclosed    J for    CARE    packages, 

my   Christmas    present   for    Democracy. 
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SMITH  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Educa- 
tional Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master 
of  Social  Science. 

Plan  A  covers  three  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  two  winter  field  placements  in  qualified 
case  work  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  program 
is  designed  for  students  without  previous  training 
or  experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  covers  two  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  one  winter  field  placement.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  satis- 
factory experience  in  an  approved  social  agency 
or  adequate  graduate  work. 

Plan  C  admits  students  for  the  first  summer  session 
of  academic  study.  Students  who  elect  a  full  pro- 
gram may  reapply  to  complete  the  course  pro- 
vided a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  has 
intervened. 

Academic  Year  Opens  Late  June,  1947 

For  further  information  write  to 
THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Division  of  Social  Welfare  Administration 


The  curriculum  consists  of  a  combination  of 
courses,  research,  and  field  work  in  both 
public  and  private  social  agencies.  The  two 
year  program  leads  to  the  Master  of  Social 
Work  degree. 


Second  Semester  January  31-June  1,  1947 

A  few  openings  are  still  available  for  full- 
time  students  but  applications  should  be  sent 
in  promptly. 


Information  will  be  mailed  on  request 

314  Lincoln  Hall 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois 


(Continued  from  page  509) 
— when  every  fifteen  minutes  we  are 
reminded  of  our  skins  or  our  stom- 
achs?" The  implication  is  that  it  gives 
us  a  pain  in  the  neck. 

There  is  no  such  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment as  to  what  radio  is  for — or 
rather  it  is  only  a  half-and-half  one. 
The  systems  have  initiated  educational 
programs  and  research  departments. 
Also,  the  government  steps  in,  from 
the  angle  of  necessary  wave  length 
control,  and  says  in  effect:  "You'd 
better  use  some  of  your  best  hours  to 
give  all  these  people  real  food  for 
their  minds  and  lift  to  their  spirits — 
even  at  your  own  cost." 

Both  the  radio  and  the  movies 
have  created  codes  of  self-denial 
as  a  triple  protection:  to  forestall  the 
state  censor;  to  call  on  all  good  pro- 
ducers to  come  to  the  defense  of  the 
industry  against  its  own  sinners;  to 
warn  all  concerned  of  things  to  avoid 
lest  audiences  walk  out  or  turn  off. 

So  we  come  full  circle  again  in  each 
and  every  field — back  to  consumers: 
to  listeners-in,  lookers-on,  readers-of 
— as  courts  of  final  appeal.  Or  rather 
as  silent  partners,  for  as  consumers 
we  have  comparatively  little  modern 
paraphernalia  to  register  our  desires. 


however  they  click  with  one  another. 

We  can  take  the  codes  of  mutual 
self-denial  in  films  and  radio  for  what 
they  are  worth — but  that  is  largely 
negative,  inhibiting.  We  can  accept 
for  the  hour  the  concept  of  these  new 
services  as  common  carriers.  But  all 
the  more  can  we  ask  for  a  clear-cut 
program  that  is  positive — that  will  set 
the  gauge  of  all  their  techniques,  the 
sights  of  all  their  audience  power,  to 
spread  what  is  stirring  in  American 
life  on  high  decisions  of  our  times. 

Back  of  screen  and  broadcast  is  an 
older  service  of  understanding,  which 
had  its  beginnings  in  small  print 
shops  at  every  county  seat  rather  than 
in  giant  enterprises  competing  for  a 
handful  of  wave  bands.  The  press 
arose  partly  as  a  vehicle  for  leadership 
for  the  political  parties  of  the  time. 
It  happily  escaped  such  narrow 
bounds— differentiating  news  from 
opinion  and  bursting  with  local  jot- 
tings and  letters  "To  the  Editor." 

Both  the  services  and  the  leadership 
of  the  press  are  needed  today  when 
mass  duplication  has  expanded  its 
reach  but  cut  down  the  number  of 
papers.  For  it  has  not  escaped  some 
of  the  adverse  consequences  of  the 
technological  revolution.  It  is  not 


dearth  of  editorial  opinion,  but  dupli- 
cation of  mind-sets  in  city  after  city- 
stamped  there  by  their  front  pages 
no  less  than  by  their  editorial  col- 
umns— that  is  the  most  serious  charge 
against  the  chains. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  still  elbow 
room  for  insurgency;  competition 
keeps  breaking  out  in  unexpected 
quarters.  (Page  Marshall  Field.)  The 
daily  referendum  of  those  who  buy 
newspapers  still  tells  the  city  room 
as  well  as  the  business  office  the  peo- 
ple's tastes  and  preferences.  And  the 
First  Amendment  forbids  censorship. 

Through  it  all,  we  want  no  code 
or  economy  to  silence  the  rebel,  the 
creator,  the  advocate.  We  want  more 
than  the  right  to  be  neutral;  we  want 
the  freedom  to  challenge  and  lead. 
We  want  to  open  the  channels  of 
communication  to  everyone— with  no 
money  controls  or  government  dams. 

We  shall  meet  some  of  our  needs 
by  mass  duplication;  some  by  pre- 
serving the  originals  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  The  making  of  many  copies  is 
a  vain  thing  unless  each  copy  offers 
something  of  the  good  and  the  true. 
But  if  the  people  will,  they  can  set 
up  chain  reactions  of  the  spirit  that 
can  govern — even  atomic  fission. 


(Jr.  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHICJ 
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UP  TO  70%  OFF  FORMER  PRICES 


These  offerings  by  America's  oldest  Mail-Order  Book  House  save  you  up  to  7O%  of  their  regular 
retail  prices.  Each  book  is  brand  new  in  condition,  stock-perfect,  not  second-hand  as  the  prices 
would  seem  to  indicate — a  permanent  addition  to  your  library.  In  many  cases  the  quantities  on  hand 
are  the  last  remaining  stocks.  All  orders  promptly  filled  and  covered  by  our  62-year-old  MONEY- 
BACK  GUARANTEE. 


1.  I  Hi:  w  I-DOM  OF  <.<»Fl<;ii:s.  Art-Type 
edition,  handsomely  bound  in  Due  I  <  >.r  (J4 
simulated  leather).  Size  5K"  x  8tf".  236 
pages.  Containing  the  cream  of  the  sayings  of 
greatest  sage  of  the  East.  AO/» 

Ooly    1     cofy    fleaif  '    OTC 

a.    lilt    NEW    MCUFFEY    FIRST    READER.     Il- 

lustrations on  every  page.  (Long  O.  P.).  Our 
grandmothers  consider  McGuffey's  better  than 
any  reader  of  today.  (Mint  condition). 


v  (  vvri  mil  HY  TALKS.   By  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
rendered  into  modern  English.    t>2i   popes.   Con- 

tains all    the    Rrik-irli    Krnt    illustrations  in    two 

colors  that  appeared  in  the  original  limited  edi- 

tion which  was  published   at   $50.00.        f)  AQ 

Only    ?*-^Y 

*.     I  UK   KO<  KB  I  LI     KEN  I    MUkFSPKARF.  The 

Complete  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  Plays 
—  Poems  —  Sonnets.    Illustrated  with 

'  •:  by  Rockwell  Kent.  Preface 
by  Christopher  Morley.  Large  clear  type.  Bound 
in  buckram.  Size  7\/t  x  10".  1140  pogts. 
(Printed  from  the  exact  same  plates  as  the 
limited  edition  published  in  2  volumes 
at  $50.00).  *0  OK 

,     ?J.~O 

.-,.    AMIMICV-     i.i)    FAMILIES     By    Ferdinand 
Lundberg.       578     pages.       "Who     really     rules 
America?    Read  this  famous  book  and 
fi:id    out."  t  I    OO 

.     ?  I  -TO 

«..  nun  ii.  N    HV,IAI;E   WORD   CARDS. 

'is    ll'ord    Cards.     The    famous    simplified 

self-teaching  system  of   foreign  language  study, 

containing     ^12     i-nrds    and     illi'st'utu  'is.      By 

means  of  these  cards  anyone  can  acquire  a  basic 

vocabulary     and      a     general     familiarity     with 

'••*./;,     German,     /rri.::c;;.    and    even 

Put  up  in  an  envelope. 

AH  for  n 


$1.29 


7.    M.IIKRT    III  BBARD'S    SCRAP    HOOK.    S20  of 
the  greatest  writers  and  keenest  thinkers  of  all 
ages  and  countries  from  the  times  of  Confucius 
and  earlier  have  contributed  their  best 
fn    this    volume.  £  I    OO 

».  I  UK  O1'KR\  LIHRETTO  LIBRARY.  Contains 
all  the  words  and  music  of  the  principal  airs  of 
33  great  operas.  3-volume  set  containing  H< 
uf-frm.  including  the  entire  Ring.  Tann- 
hauser;  11  Italian  ufera.1,  including  Aida,  Pag- 
liacci.  II  Trovatore;  12  F'enck  and  German 
operas,  including  Carmen,  Faust,  Fidelio,  Hanse! 
and  Gretel.  Authentic  original  text  with  full 
English  translation  in  parallel  columns.  *C  QC 
.•  lor  >O.Vt> 

••.     Ill.Olin       IHXIIK      -HRKTS.      RECIPE*.      fir. 

Fortunes  in  Formulas  for  Home,  Farm,  and 
Workshop.  (Henley's  Twentieth  Century  Book 
of  Ten  Thousand  Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 
Secrets).  Edited  by  G.  D.  Hiscox,  M.  E.  Illus- 
trated Index.  .•.''•'  fa'iri.  (Formerly 
published  at  $4.00).  t  I  4.O 

Only    *  '  •"  ' 

in.  RIIUIYAT  01  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  full-page  .  /tor  ftn'.es  by 
Rendered  into  English  verse  by 
Edward  Fitzgerald.  Handsomely  bound.  Boxed. 
De  Luxe  Edition.  1946.  "This  deathless  poem 
of  Omar,  the  tentmaker.  has  given  millions  of 
people  their  philosophy  their  morals,  their  codes 
of  honor,  ethics  and  other  considera- 
tions to  live  by."  *  i  pp 


MI  MKH-IIV-.  I.S--AI-.  The  Essays  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Foreword  by  Carl  Van  Doren. 
'.•>•/•<•.  Handsomely  bound.  .'°6  fages. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  Bible  and  Shakes- 
peare, Emerson  is  today  the  most  widely  quoted 
writer  of  Ancient  or  Modern  Times." 
Pub.  at  $3.00. 

Only 

12.    IM:YI.LOPIDIA  or  FURNITURE.  By  Joseph 

Aronson.  1,11*  fhvtcgrafhi,  hundreds  of  draw- 
ings. The  tremendous  number  of  illustrations 
shows  almost  every  kind  and  type  of  furniture 
ever  made.  For  home  decorators,  collectors,  an- 
tique dealers,  architects,  students. 

8'A"  *  "*  0«h  $3.49 

1,1.    TWENTY     MASTF.RPIECES     OK     HORROR. 

s'.Vrf  ,Vo  Mart.    Edited  and  with  a  Foreword  by 
August  Derleth.    Illustrated.    374  pages.    Farrar, 
1944.     Twenty  masterpieces  of  horror 
for   the  connoisseur.  t  I    OO 

Our   special   price,    T  *  •*•  ' 


It.    »TI  I>IF<    IN    THE    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    SEX. 
By  Havclock  Ellis.    Complete  and  unabridged  in 
2  volumes.  .;,(>t't)  foprs.  Boxed.    Form- 
erly published  in  7  volumes  at  $28.00.    ^-r   AQ 
The  Complete  set.    ?'.*tO 

is.  R  \IIEI.AIS.  With  the  Dore  Illustrations. 
The  complete  and  authentic  Works  of  Rabelais. 
Profusely  illustrated  by  Gtistave  Dore 

"Not   to    have   read    Rabelais  —  is   not   to 
have  lived."    "Never  has  there  been,  nor  is.  nor 
shall  be,  another  book  like  it  —  for   it 
stands    unique   and    alone."  ^O  ^O 

16.  THE  RED  AND  THE  IILACK.        By     Marie- 
Henri   Beyle   (De   Stendhal).  Two  vols.   in  one. 
63S   pages.    Black  and   Gold   edition.   The  great 
Taine,    world-famous    critic,    confesses    to    have 
read  this    French   novel   of   love  between   thirty 
and    forty    times.  C  I    Op 

Onlv     T  '  •  '  w 

17.  HOW    TO   BE  WITTY  ON  ALL  OCCASIONS. 
Esar's   Comic   Dictionary.    Containing    thousands 
of     gags,     witticisms,     puns,     wisecracks,     etc., 
alphabetically   arranged.    Helps  you   to  say    and 
write    amusing    things    on    any     and  C  I    OQ 
every    occasion. 

18.  HOW  NEVER  TO  UK  TIRED.  By  M.  Beynon 
Ray.     339    pages.     "Just    two    hours    with    this 
amazing    book    may    change    your    en- 

tire life."  *?  40 

Only    **«TT 

19.  DROLL    STORIES.    By    Honore    de    Balzac. 
Complete  and   unabridged.     Fully   illustrated   by 
Ralph   Barton,    vv    fayes.     Garden  City  edition, 
formerly    published    in    a    limited    2- 
volume  edition  at  $25.00.  *  I    OQ 

T1*'^ 


Complete 


.. 
vlume  editio 


only 


20.  DO  YOI    WRITE  AND  SPEAK  CORRKCTI.Y? 

H'rifr  It  Right.  By  Ambrose  Bierce,  America's 
foremost  master  of  literary  style,  author  of  "The 
Devil's  Dictionary,"  "Can  Such  Things  Be," 
etc.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  mistakes  which 
everyone  is  constantly  making  when  writing  and 
speaking.  They  can  be  corrected  by  *  |  OQ 
reading  this  fascinating  little  volume.  •?!•*•' 

21.  A    HI-TORY   OF   RELIGIONS.     Orpheus.    By 
Salomon  Reinach.    Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Illustrated.      "This    is    the    outstanding    popular 
history  of   the   religions   of  the 

wrloV  $|.98 


S2.    AMERICAN   ANTIOI  IS,    /  hr  I'rimrr   cf.    By 

Carl  W.  Drepperd.  Illustrated  with   l,-i'i<  itraw- 

ittfjs.    Index.    Indispensable  to  all  who 

are   interested   in   antiques.  O  OQ 


23.    TIIK    NKW     WAY    TO    KAT    A.NU    I.KT    M.IM. 
By   Donald   G.   Cooley.     Shows   you   how   to  eat 
well  —  yet    lose    10    IDS.    in     10    days. 
Contains    the    "10-day    miracle    diet."    t  I    OQ 
0,,h    >  I  '"0 

21.  AMERICAN  CLA.s.s.  By  George  S.  and  H. 
McKearin.  With  3,009  illustrations.  The  most 
complete  book  on  American  glass  ever  pub- 
lished. Covers  the  entire  craft  ot  Early  Ameri- 
can glass.  Detailed  identification  charts  and 
tables.  Size  854  x  10K".  +*  nr 

Only    ?*t.VD 

2.-,.  FOR  EVERYBODY  WHO  WEARS  CLAC- 
KS. Th.  An  of  .s.ein,.  By  Aldous  Huxley. 
This  is  Huxley's  own  story  of  visual  re-educa- 
tion through  which  he  recovered  from  almost 
total  blindness.  For  everyone  who 
wears  glasses.  to  AQ 

Only    ?*•*' 


27.  HOW  TO  EVALUATE  ANTIQUES.  First 
Reader  For  Antique  Collectors.  By  Carl  Drep- 
perd. With  l.fUO  illuslrnl:.ins.  Glossary;  Index. 
"The  answer  to  every  collector's  prayer.  Use 
it  to  evaluate  your  purchases  or  an  unsuspected 
treasure  in  your  attic."  to  OQ 

Only    ?*.TO 

211.  THE  DKCAMKRO.V  By  Giovanni  Boccac 
cio.  Complete  and  unabridged.  Translated  by 
Richard  Aldington.  Illustrated  with  full-page 
color  plates  by  Jean  de  Bosschere.  Size  7*A  x 
10".  Garden  City  edition,  originally  published 
in  2  volumes  at  $17.50.  *|  OO 

T1*7^ 
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COMMUNITIES 
IN  ACTION 

Stories  of  Citizen  Programs  at  Work 

By  JEAN  AND  JESS  OGDEN 

Associates  in  Adult  Education 
University  of  Virginia 

Citizen*  oi  every  small  community  will  welcome  this 
book  ior  its  direct  and  practical  value  to  the  vitality 
and  progress  oi  their  own  community.  These  stories 
furnish  heartening  evidence  of  how  communities  can 
help  themselves  through  the  efforts  of  their  own  citi- 
zens. They  offer  a  wealth  oi  programs,  embracing  polit- 
ical, economic,  educational  and  health  activities,  which 
have  proved  feasible  and  constructive  in  varied  locali- 
ties and  which  can  be  readily  adopted  by  other  com- 
munities. "Skeptics  say  it  takes  a  war  to  wake  up 
democracy  and  that  peace  sets  it  slumbering.  But  Jess 
and  lean  Ogden  and  other  'pioneers'  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles,  are  proving  that  democracy  can  be  a* 
vividly  alive  today  as  ever  it  was  on  the  road  to  vic- 
tory."—This  Week  Magazine.  $3.00 

THE  FUTURE  OF 
HOUSING 

By  CHARLES  ABRAMS 

Author  of  "Revolution  in  Land" 

A  nationally  known  authority  on  housing  here  makes 
the  most  comprehensive  study  oi  the  entire  housing 
problem  currently  available.  He  discusses  fully  and 
clearly  the  question  of  home  ownership  and  home 
building,  the  operation  oi  the  real  estate  and  con- 
struction industries,  the  conflict  between  government 
control  and  private  interests.  Recent  and  current  public 
housing  programs  are  analyzed  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  author's  own  program  ior  public  and 
private  housing  reform  in  the  immediate  future.  "I 
found  this — for  the  layman — the  most  interesting  analy- 
sis oi  all  the  factors  involved,  social,  economic,  political, 
and  humanitarian,  of  any  book  on  the  subject  I  have 
read." — Virginia  Jtirlrus'  Bookshop  Service.  $5.00 

Coming  in  December 


The  Social  Psychology  of  a  War  Bond 
Drive 

By  ROBERT  K.  MERTON 

Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research 
Columbia  University 

Everyone  concerned  about  the  psychological  dangers 
of  mass  appeals  will  find  this  a  highly  instructive  and 
revealing  study.  It  is  an  astonishing  and  alarming 
account — as  an  example  oi  radio  persuasion — of  an 
intensive  campaign  carried  on  over  the  radio  by  Kate 
Smith.  Out  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  reactions, 
attitudes  and  results  secured  from  this  drive  comes  this 
book  to  supply  a  warning  as  to  how  such  techniques 
might  readily  be  deflected  to  anti-social  purposes. 

$2.50 


HOME  AWAY 
FROM  HOME 

The  Story  of  the  USO 
By  JULIA  M.  H.  CARSON 

All  social  workers  interested  in  community  organization 
and  in  the  lessons  learned  about  community  agencies 
in  USO  centers  will  find  this  book  a  rich  store  of  infor- 
mation on  the  what  why  and  how  of  the  operation  of 
this  significant  service.  "...  a  vivid,  picturesque,  in- 
timately personalized  account  of  the  USO.  It  would 
have  been  a  pity  if  the  story  of  this  admirable  piece  of 
human  service  in  wartime  had  not  been  thus  written. 
It  would  be  a  pity  now  if  it  were  not  widely  read." 
—Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  $2.50 

SOCIAL  INSIGHT 

through 
SHORT  STORIES 

By  JOSEPHINE  STRODE 

Author  of  "/ntroduciion  to  Social  Case  Work,"  etc. 

Here  is  a  notable  collection  of  26  short  stories  by  such 
distinguished  authors  as  Edna  Ferber.  Susan  Glaspell. 
Somerset  Maugham,  Katherine  Mansfield,  William  Saro- 
yan.  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rowlings,  carefully  selected  for 
their  human  insight  in  typical  social  situations.  Living 
substance  in  artistic  form,  these  stories  provide  valuable 
supplemental  material  to  enrich  courses  in  sociology, 
psychology,  social  work,  guidance, .  education,  and 
social  administration.  Students,  teachers  and  prac- 
tictioners  will  gain  fresh  inspiration  and  increased 
understanding  of  human  values  and  relationships  from 
these  stories.  S3.00 
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